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INCREASED INDUSTRIAL USES OF AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON RESEARCH AND 
EXTENSION OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met pursuant to notice at 10:10 a.m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Thomas G. Abernethy (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Atuiaathey: Jones, Jennings, Coad, Stub- 
blefield, Dixon, Quie, and Mrs. May. 

Also present: Representative Gathings; and John Heimburger, 
counsel, 

Mr. ABERNETHY (presiding). The committee will come to order, 

lease. 

7 I think I should put in the record a remark made by my colleague, 
Dr. Dixon, just now that, quoting him: “we were at the beginning of a 
very important subject.” That sums up my own feeling about the 
matter. This is a very important subject. We may be bringing it 
up a little late. By that I mean that probably we should have gotten 
further along with this subject last year, more particularly, in view 
of the urgency of the situation, the importance of the legislation and 
the very high interest that has been shown it. 

There is a tremendous loss of markets for agricultural products 
and a lack of markets, too. 

Our agricultural scientists and researchers have done a magnificent 
job in the field of production research. Congress has put considerable 
emphasis on production research. 

he surpluses with which we are burdened today are not altogether 
attributable to the farm programs for which we are so often criticized. 
They are attributable to the fact that we have taught our farmers 
how to produce greater crops and so we are responsible for these 
surpluses. 

There are about 5 million—I don’t know exactly—farmers in our 
country, spread out across the States. They are of various types of 
people, high and low and medium and so on. They have their organ- 
izations, but these organizations are not equipped, actually, to organize 
the farmers themselves into units capable of providing research com- 
parable to that which industry has today. And this is a job that 
somebody has to do for them. I think it is a job that Government 
has to do because Government through production research has con- 
tributed to the tremendous surplus problem with which our farmers 
and our country are burdened. 
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So it was envisioned by some people in the Congress and around 
the country in 1956 that there should be increased research with em- 
phasis upon finding new uses for farm products and with additional 
emphasis upon the effort to regain some of the industrial markets that 
agriculture once enjoyed and which it is now losing. 

There is no question about markets being lost by cotton to the syn- 
thetic fibers. A substantial market which the farmer is losing is to 

lastics. Fats and oils which are very important to our farmers, have 
ost in great part their markets to “detergents.” 

And in a number of instances agriculture has lost in the industrial 
markets. 

So in 1956 we envisioned a crash program of some kind to regain 
these markets and to expand them. And we are going to have to do 
something about it. 

I don’t know what the cost amounts to today for storage. We hear 
various and sundry figures about it, some as high as 2 million a day. 
But whatever the amount is which is paid for the storage of these 
surpluses, it tremendously exceeds the amount that we are investing in 
utilization research. 

I think it is somewhat ridiculous for us to spend money for storage 
and not do something in the research field. 

Getting back to the idea in 1956, there was an amendment inserted 
in the Agricultural Act of 1956, suggesting to the President to appoint 
a commission to make a study of this matter and present recommenda- 
tions to Congress. The commission was appointed and made its 
recommendations. They were submitted to Congress in 1957 and we 
had a relatively perfunctory sort of hearing on the matter. In fact. 
we had others, but the main one was an executive session. Latera bill 
was introduced, and that was all that was done. 

We will try to get off to an early start this year, in an effort to bring 
this idea to a successful conclusion in 1959. 

Every member of this subcommittee is interested in this. There is 
tremendous interest in the full committee and there is more interest 
throughout the States, especially on the part of the farmers. It is 
imperative that we do something about this situation. 

Before we get to the first witness, I want to state that the hearings 
will proceed through Friday of this week; the week after next we will 
open the hearing on Wednesday and proceed through to Friday of 
that week. And there will be other hearings scheduled thereafter. A 
tremendous number of people around the country want to be heard. 

I might also say that we are having a good many calls from members 
of the Seas and Senate and I want them to be assured that we are 

oing to give them a day in court. I felt we should begin with the 
De artment, and then proceed with witnesses from around the country 
and then we will have an opportunity to hear the members of the House 
and of the Senate. 

Mr. Gatuines. I want to say that I am not a member of this sub- 
committee but we have a good strong subcommittee here and I am 
delighted to have eon state that you plan to go into this matter fully 
and fairly in the hope of bringing out legislation on this important 


subject. I recall last year we had two Senators who came before this 
committee and urged the passage of legislation along this line, and it 
had already passed the Senate. I surely hope that we will follow 
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through on this, and that we will find a solution. It is a great service 
and one of the important considerations for agriculture, I feel, at this 
time. 

I am happy to have the opportunity to sit in and listen to these 
proceedings. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Thank you. Your presence contributes consider- 
ably to the hearings. 

Dr. Dixon. I should like to make a statement in the same vein, com- 
plimenting our subcommittee chairman, Representative Abernethy, 
for the way he has pushed the legislation over the last 2 years, at least. 
It has gained momentum and I think a great deal of this momentum 
was due to his energy. 

I appreciate also that it is his intention to give adequate and 
thorough hearings to everybody, because the more we think about 
this problem and talk about it, the better the legislation will be. 

Mr. Aspernetuy. Thank you very much. 

We have with us now and at the witness table the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Mr. E. L. Peterson. Mr. Secretary, we are de- 
lighted to have you here with your associates. Will you identify 
yourself and your associates for the record ¢ 


STATEMENT OF HON. E. L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY; AC- 
COMPANIED BY DR. B. T. SHAW, ADMINISTRATOR; DR. G. W. 
IRVING, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR; DR. G. E. HILBERT, DIREC- 
TOR, FOREIGN CONTRACTS AND GRANTS PROGRAM; DR. E. C. 
ELTING, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
SERVICE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Pererson. I have with me Dr. Shaw, who is Administrator of 
the Agricultural Research Service and coordinator of all research 
in the Department of Agriculture; Dr. George Irving, who is Deputy 
Administrator in charge of utilization research; Dr. Hilbert, who 
is in charge of our foreign research activities being conducted with 
the use of the Public Law 480 funds; and Dr. Elting, who is Deputy 
Administrator for experiment stations in charge of the activities in 
the research field conducted with the States and the administration of 
the Federal grant projects. 

I should like to say with respect to my statement that it identifies 
two bills, H.R. 809 and H.R. 2718. The comments with respect to 
each of them will be equally applicable to the other bills which are 
before the committee of similar or identical importance. 

Mr. Asernetuy. May I interrupt you here. 

I would like for the record to show that bills on this subject have 
been introduced by Mrs. Kee, Mr. Steed, of Oklahoma, Mr. Albert, 
of Oklahoma, Mr, Dixon, of Utah, Mr. McIntire, from Maine, Mr. 
Hoeven, of Iowa, Mr. Saund, Mr. Jensen, of Lowa, and others, that 
were just delivered to my office this morning. 
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(The bills, H.R. 127, H.R. 309, H.R. 2380, H.R. 2718, H.R. 2719, 
H.R. 2720, H.R. 2766, H.R. 2803, H.R. 2880, H.R. 2881, H.R. 2970, 
H.R. 3070, H.R. 4167, and H.R. 4168, are as follows :) 


(H.R. 127, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To create an Agricultural Research and Industrial Board; to define its powers 
and duties; and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


DECLARATION AND FINDINGS 


Sectrion 1. That the Congress of the United States hereby makes the follow- 
ing declarations and findings concerning the development of new and improved 
uses for farm products, for new crops to replace those now in surplus, and the 
disposal of surplus commodities owned by the Government: 

(a) Farms in the United States have a capacity to produce more farm products 
than can be marketed at prices that will return sufficient incomes to farmers to 
maintain an efficient and progressive agricultural industry. 

(b) A prosperous agriculture will contribute immensely to national welfare 
by efficient production of needed food, feed, and fiber, by provision of raw mate- 
rials for the transportation and processing industries, by purchases of produc- 
tion supplies, and by its contribution to maintenance of a balanced and high level 
national economy. 

(c) National defense and security interests of the United States require pro- 
tection of agricultural resources against deterioration and the maintenance of 
high productive capacity in order to meet possible emergency needs of the 
United States and other friendly nations. 

(d) Basic research in agricultural products and their uses is essential in any 
long-range program of benefit to agriculture. 

(e) Research programs to develop new and improved uses for farm products 
and new farm products have potentialities for providing outlets for a larger 
volume of farm production and greater stability of the prices of farm com- 
modities. 

(f) Public and private research agencies, including the Departments of Agri- 
culture and Commerce, the land-grant colleges, other universities and research 
institutions, be available to the Board to provide for its operation and the ex- 
penditures and incentives herein authorized. The sums appropriated herein 
shall, notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, continue to remain avail- 
able for the purposes of this section until expended; but any excess of the 
amount remaining unexpended at the end of any fiscal year over $150,000,000 
shall, in the same manner as though it had been appropriated for the Board for 
such fiscal year, be subject to the provisions of section 3690 of the Revised 
Statutes (31 U.S.C. 712) and section 5 of the Act entitled “An Act making ap- 
propriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-five and 
for other purposes.” 

ANNUAL REPORT 


Sec. 9. The Board shall make an annual report to the Congress as soon as 
practicable after the Ist day of January in each year. 


DISPOSITION OF PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION FILES 


Sec. 10. All files and records of the bipartisan Commission on Increased In- 
dustrial Use of Agricultural Products, created by section 209 of Public Law 
Numbered 540, Eighty-fourth Congress, shall, upon the termination of its 
activities be turned over to the Board. 
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(H.R. 309, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To create an Agricultural Research and Industrial Board; to define its powers 
and duties ; and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


DECLARATIONS AND FINDINGS 


SecTION 1. That the Congress of the United States hereby makes the following 
declarations and findings concerning the development of new and improved 
uses for farm products, for new crops to replace those now in surplus, and the 
disposal of surplus commodities owned by the Government: 

(a) Farms in the United States have a capacity to produce more farm prod- 
ucts than can be marketed at prices that will return sufficient incomes to 
farmers to maintain an efficient and progressive agricultural industry. 

(b) A prosperous agriculture will contribute immensely to national welfare 
by efficient production of needed food feed, and fiber by provision of raw mate- 
rials for the transportation and processing industries, by purchases of production 
supplies, and by its contribution to maintenance of a balanced and high level 
national economy. 

(c) National defense and security interests of the United States require pro- 
tection of agricultural resources against deterioration and the maintenance of 
high productive capacity in order to meet possible emergency needs of the United 
States and other friendly nations. 

(d) Basie research in agricultural products and their uses is essential in any 
long-range program of benefit to agriculture. 

(e) Research programs to develop new and improved uses for farm products 
and new farm products have potentialities for providing outlets for a larger 
volume of farm production and greater stability of the prices of farm 
commodities. 

(f) Public and private research agencies, including the Departments of 
Agriculture and Commerce, the land-grant colleges, other universities and re- 
search institutions, as well as private firms, can and should be utilized for an 
all-out attack on development of new and improved uses, and new and extended 
markets and outlets for farm products and byproducts. Research, pilot plant, 
development and trial commercialization work and corollary economic and re- 
lated studies should be devoted to the expansion of industrial uses for agricul- 
tural commodities in surplus, and to any food and feed uses and replacement 
crops that can make substantial contributions toward the solution of the surplus 
problem. Facilities should be established as needed to permit adequate experi- 
mentation and testing, and production and market development, of promising 
new uses and new products. 

(g) Development of new and improved uses of farm products and new farm 
products and new and extended markets and outlets for farm products and by- 
products will enlarge income opportunities for farmers. It also will reduce 
Government costs for acquisition, storage, and ultimate disposition of commodi- 
ties now in surplus. 

(h) Disposition of a portion of the surplus stocks of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation through industrial channels for new or byproduct uses, so that the 
earryover of any commodity beyond the needs of the Nation can be reduced, 
will have a stabilizing effect on the market prices for farm commodities. 


PURPOSES 


Seo. 2. The purposes of this Act are to establish a Board whose duties shall be 
to coordinate and expedite efforts to develop, through research, new industrial 
uses, and increased use under existing processes, of agricultural products; to 
develop new replacement crops; and to reduce the stocks of commodities owned 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
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BOARD CREATED 


Sec. 3. A Board is hereby created and established to be known as the Agri- 
cultural Research and Industrial Board (hereinafter referred to as the Beard), 
which shall be composed of five members appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, one of whom shall be an Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture. Members of the Board shall be appointed for a period 
of four years, their terms to run concurrently. One of the members shall be 
designated by the President as Chairman. The power of removal for in- 
efficiency, neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office shall be vested in the Presi- 
dent. Any vacancy occurring during a four-year term may be filled in the same 
manner as an original appointment, but only for the unexpired term thereof. 


SALABIES, EMPLOYEES, ETC. 


Sec. 4. Members of the Board shall be paid compensation at the rate of $ 

per day. The Board is authorized to appoint and fix the compensation, without 
regard to the civil-service laws and the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
of a director, and such other technical, legal and other clerical employees or 
consultants on a salary, retainer or per diem basis as it may deem necessary: 
Provided, however, That the annual compensation of anyone so employed shall 
not exceed $ and the per diem allowance shall not exceed $ per 
day: And provided further, That wherever possible, in the judgment of the 
Board, employees of the Board shall be part of the classified civil service, and 
shall enter the service under such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by 
the Board and by the Civil Service Commission. Members of the Board and 
employees thereof shall be reimbursed for necessary traveling and other ex- 
penses incurred in the performance of their duties, 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE BOARD 


Sec. 5. The Board shall have power and authority, within the limits of the 
funds herein made available to it, to coordinate and expedite activities toward 
research, pilotplant development, trial commercialization and industrial uses 
with Federal and State Governments, educational institutions, private research 
organizations, trade associations, individuals and industrial corporations in ex- 
panding the industrial utilization of the products of farm and forest and the 
development of new crops. In the discharge of these duties the Board is em- 
powered to: 

(a) Make use of the facilities of the Departments of Agriculture and Com- 
merce and other Federal departments and agencies, land-grant institutions, and 
experiment stations ; 

(db) Contract with State government agencies, State and other universities 
and colleges, nonprofit or profitmaking research organizations, and private 
corporations, including agreements to share costs; 

(ec) Contract with foreign individuals, organizations, institutions of learning, 
or private corporations where payment can be made in foreign currency accumu- 
lated under Public Law Numbered 480, Eighty-third Congress, second session. 
The Board is hereby authorized to utilize such foreign currencies: Provided, 
however, That the authority to enter into such contracts shall be exercised only 
with the approval of the Secretary of State, to the end that such authoriy shall 
be exercised in such manner as is consistent with the foreign policy objectives of 
the United States; 

(d) Provide research grants, student fellowships, scholarships, and similar 
aids, where deemed appropriate by the Board: Provided, That any such funds 
shall be so allocated as to strengthen graduate training in each of the four 
major agricultural regions; 

(e) Enter into appropriate contracts for development of research results into 
trial commercial scale operations ; 

(f) Extend suitable incentives to farmers or to industry to hasten the estab- 
lishment of a new crop or of a new industrial use, where such appevr likely 
to lead to durable additional markets; 

(zg) Grant agricultural development certificates for the amortization of new 
facilities, for tax purposes, on the basis of sixty months from the date of com- 
pletion of a facility in such cases as the Board deems advisable and necessary 
for the discharge of its duties, particularly with regard to equipment and facili- 
ties for harvesting, storing, and processing of new crops and with regard to 
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research, development, and trial commercialization facilities for industrial uti- 
lization of the products of farm and forest. Such agricultural development cer- 
tificates of rapid amortization may be issued at any time during the existence 
of the Board and shall otherwise be governed by the provisions of law govern- 
ing emergency facilities contained in section 168 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 and the provisions of law governing the amortization of grain-storage 
facilities contained in section 169 of the Internal Revenne Code of 1954; 

(h) Direct the Commodity Credit Corporation to make delivery of any of its 
stocks of commodities to agencies of the Government, persons, or corporations 
designated by the Board where such stocks are to be used for (A) research, (B) 
pilot plant operation, (C) trial commercialization, (D) export of manufactured 
products, or (E) new or byproduct uses. The Commodity Credit Corporation, 
with respect to commodities thus requisitioned by the Board, shall pay necessary 
handling and delivery charges to the destination directed by the Board. Such 
sums of money as the Board shall receive, if any, on such transfers of commodi- 
ties, shall be turned over to the Commodity Credit Corporation ; 

(i) Take title to any property acquired by transfer from another Government 
agency pursuant to this Act or other legislative authority, or otherwise, and 
to make contracts or leases for the private operation of any such properties 
or facilities ; 

(j) Publicize and make available from time to time information as to the 
Board’s activties, any discoveries through research, and applications thereof, 
new crops, and the development of commercial uses of the products of farm 
and forest ; 

(k) Provide in all contracts for the disposition of inventions produced there- 
under in a manner calculated to protect the public interest and the equities 
of the individual or organization with which the contract or other arrangement 
is executed: Provided, however, That nothing herein shall be construed to au- 
thorize the Board to enter into any contractual or other arrangement incon- 
sistent with any provision of law uffecting the issuance or use of patents; 

(1) Establish appropriate advisory committees to assist in effectuating 
specific research programs and to compensate members thereof on a per diem 
basis in addition to allowing traveling and subsistence expenses; 

(m) Prescribe such rules and regulations as the Board deems necessary govern- 
ing operations under this Act. 


LIMITATION UPON BOARD POWERS 


Sec. 6. The Board shall not directly conduct research, operate plants or 
processes or otherwise engage in business. 


TRANSFER OF GOVERNMENT PLANTS 


Sec. 7. (a) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the Administrator 
of the General Services Administration is authorized and directed to transfer 
to the Board the Government-owned alcohol-producing facility at Omaha, Ne- 
braska, known as Plancor Numbered 1608, for use in the program authorized by 
this Act. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the Federal Facilities Cor- 
poration is authorized and directed to transfer to the Board the alcohol-butadiene 
plant at Louisville, Kentucky, known as Plancor Numbered 1207, for use in the 
program authorized by this Act. 

(c) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, any Government agency 
holding any Government-owned facility useful in the program authorized by this 
Act is authorized to transfer such facility to the Board, for use in the program, 
if requested to do so by the Board, provided such transfer has the approval of the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

(d) The Board is authorized to exercise, with respect to the facilities trans- 
ferred under this section, all the authority vested in the agencies which so trans- 
ferred such facilities, At the time of such transfer, funds and personnel related 
to the operation or administration of such facilities shall, with the approval of the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, also be transferred to the Board. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 8. There is hereby appropriated for each fiscal year beginning with the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, an amount equal to 15 per centum of the gross 
receipts from duties collected under the customs laws during the period January 
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1 to December 31, both inclusive, preceding the beginning of each such fiscal year. 
Such funds shall be available to the Board to provide for its operation and the 
expenditures and incentives herein authorized. The sums appropriated herein 
shall, notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, continue to remain avail- 
able for the purposes of this section until expended ; but any excess of the amount 
remaining unexpended at the end of any fiscal year over $150,000,000 shal), in 
the same manner as though it had been appropriated for the Board for such 
fiscal year, be subject to the provisions of section 3690 of the Revised Statutes 
(31 U.S.C. 712) and section 5 of the Act entitled “An Act making appropria- 
tions for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government 
for the year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-five and for 


other purposes.” 
ANNUAL REPORT 


Sec. 9. The Board shall make an annual report to the Congress as soon as 
practicable after the 1st day of January in each year. 


DISPOSITION OF PRESIDENTS COMMISSION FILES 


Sec. 10. All files and records of the bipartisan Commission on Increased Indus- 
trial Use of Agricultural Products, created by section 209 of Public Law Num- 
bered 540, Eighty-fourth Congress, shall, upon the termination of its activities 


be turned over to the Board. 


[ H.R. 2380, 86th Cong., 1st sess.) 


A BILL To provide for further research relating to new and improved uses which offer 
expanding markets for farm and forest products, to assist the States to provide addi- 
tional facilities for research at the State agricultural experiment stations, and for 
other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Conoress assembled, That the Congress of the United States hereby 
makes the following declarations and findings concerning the development of 
new and improved uses for farm products and for new products to replace those 


now in surplus. 

(a) Farms in the United States have a capacity to produce more farm prod- 
ucts than can be marketed at prices that will return sufficient income to farmers 
to maintain an efficient and progressive agricultural industry. 

(b) A prosperous and progressive agriculture will contribute immensely to 
national welfare by efficient production of needed food and fiber, by provision 
of raw materials for the transportation and processing industries, by purchase 
of production supplies, and by its contribution to maintenance of a balanced 
and high-level national economy. 

(c) National defense and security interests of the United States require pro- 
tection of agricultural resources against deterioration and the maintenance of 
high productive capacity in order to meet possible emergency needs of the United 
States and other friendly nations. 

(d) Research programs to develop new and improved uses for farm products 
and new farm products have potentialities for providing outlets for a larger 
volume of farm production. This in turn will result in higher prices and incomes 
for farmers. 

(e) Additional outlets will be provided by the development of new and im- 
proved industrial uses for farm products, the development of new farm products 
which may be more suitable for industrial use, and encouragement and assist- 
ance to industry in utilizing such products. 

(f) Basic research and economic research in farm products and their uses 
are important to any long-range program of benefit to agriculture. 

(gz) Public and private research agencies, including the Departments of Agri- 
culture and Commerce, the land-grant colleges, other universities, and research 
institutions, as well as private firms, can and should be utilized for an all-out 
attack on development of new and improved uses, and new and extended markets 
and outlets for farm products and byproducts. Research, pilot plant and de- 
velopmental work, and corollary economic and related studies should be devoted 
to the expansion of industrial uses for agricultural commodities in surplus, 
and to any food and feed uses and replacement crops than can make substantial 
contributions toward the solution of the surplus problem. Facilities should 
be established, as needed, to premit adequate experimentation and testing, and 
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production and market development, of promising new uses and new products. 
Appropriate emphasis should be placed upon research having as its objective 
the discovery of new basic knowledge of farm products. 

(h) Development of new and improved uses of farm products and new farm 
products and new and extended markets and outlets for farm products and 
byproducts will enlarge income opportunities for farmers. It also will reduce 
Government costs for acquisition, storage, and ultimate disposition of com- 
modities now in surplus. 

That it is further hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to continue 
Federal assistance to agricultural research carried on by agricultural research 
stations in the States anc Territories, which research has been encouraged 
and supported by the Act of March 2, 1887 (7 U.S.C. 361a), commonly known 
as the Hatch Act of 1887, and by Acts amendatory and supplementary thereto. 
The Congress reaffirms the policy set forth in section 2 of such Act, 

Src. 2. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and directed to con- 
duct basic and applied research into the finding of new, increased, extended, 
and perfected uses for farm and forest products, and of new crops and new farm 
and forest products; to make laboratory and field studies; and, in collaboration 
with the Secretary of Commerce, to test marketing procedures on commercial 
bases. 

(b) The Secretary of Commerce is authorized and directed to conduct re- 
search and investigations into the economic feasibility of the industrial utiliza- 
tion of farm and forest products and new farm and forest products, including 
the feasibility of utilizing such products as against competing products from 
other sources; and to encourage and assist industry, in collaboration with the 
Secretary of Agriculture, in utilizing such products. 

Sec. 3. In addition to authority otherwise provided in this Act, the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall in carrying out his duties under this Act have the authority— 

(a) to prescribe such rules and regulations as he deems necessary govern- 
ing operations under this Act; 

(b) to enter into contracts through the means provided in section 10(a) 
of the Act of June 29, 1935 (7 U.S.C. 427i(a)): 

(c) to make grants, for periods not to exceed five years duration, to State 
agricultural experiment stations, colleges, universities, and other research 
institutions and individuals for the conduct of research pursuant to this 
Act; 

(d) to acquire by construction, purchase, lease, loan, or gift, real property 
needed to carry out the purposes of the Act; 

(e) to provide graduate scholarships and fellowships and for this purpose 
may make grants to individuals: Provided, That such individuals agree to 
pursue courses in an accredited college or university in the United States 
leading to a degree or degrees in a science or field of study having applica- 
tion in agricultural research: Provided further, That no more than ten 
initial grants in any one year may be made to individuals to attend any one 
institution ; 

(f) to make contracts or cooperative arrangements with agricultural 
producers, manufacturing, processing or other industrial establishments and 
with others for research and development on and the trial commercialization 
of new crops, new or improved processes, or new uses for agricultural 
products; and 

(g) to grant exclusive licenses with or without payment for a fixed period 
of not to exceed five years for the use of patents under the control of the 
Department of Agriculture for trial commercialization of new crops or new 
uses for agricultural products, 

Sec. 4. In addition to authority otherwise provided in this Act, the Secretary 
of Commerce shall in carrying out his duties under this Act have the authority— 

(a) to prescribe such rules and regulations as he deems necessary govern- 
ing operations under this Act; and 

(b) to make contracts with public or private organizations or individuals, 
without regard to the provisions of section 3709 of the Revised Statutes 
(41 U.S.C. 5), for the conduct of research into the economic feas‘bility of 
the industrial utilization of farm and forest products, and with respect to 
such contracts he may make advance progress or other payments without 
regard to the provisions of section 3648 of the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 


529). 
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Sec. 5. The Secretary of Agriculture may appoint and fix the compensation 
of such personnel as may be necessary to carry out his duties under this Act. 
Such appointments shall be made and such compensation shall be fixed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the civil service laws and regulations and the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, as amended: Prowided, That the Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized to fix the compensation notwithstanding other provisions of law, 
for not more than one hundred positions established to carry out the purposes 
of this Act or other Acts authorizing research in agriculture which require the 
services of especially qualified scientific or ‘professional personnel: Provided 
further, That the rates of basic compensation for positions established pursuant 
to this section shall not exceed the maximum payable under the Act of August 1, 
1947 (5 U.S.C. 1161-1168), as amended and supplemented, and shall be subject 
to approval of the Civil Service Commission. Positions created pursuant to this 
section shall be included in the classified civil service of the United States, but 
appointments to such positions shall be made without competitive examination 
upon approval of the prospective appointees’ qualifications by the Civil Service 
Commission or officer or agents as it may designate for this purpose. 

Sec. 6. In carrying out the provisions of this Act the Secretaries of Agriculture 
and Commerce are authorized to obtain the services of experts and consultants 
in accordance with the provisions of section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 55a), at rates not to exceed $75 per diem for individuals, 
and such persons may be allowed travel expenses in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 5 of that Act, as amended (5 U.S.C. 73b-2). 

Sec. 7. (a) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for use by the 
State Agricultural Experiment Stations, such sums as the Congress deems 
necessary in support of research to be done by the State Agricultural Experiment 
Stations relating to new and improved uses which offer expanding markets for 
farm and forest products. 

(b) Any sums made available by the Congress under subsection (a) hereof 
shall be distributed as follows: 

(1) One-third shall be allotted equally to each State. 

(2) Two-thirds of such sums shall be allotted to each State as follows: 
One-half in an amount which bears the same ratio to the total amount to 
be allotted as the rural population of the State bears to the total rural 
population of all the States as determined by the last preceding decennial 
census current at the time each such sum is first appropriated ; and one-half 
in an amount which bears the same ratio to the total amount to be allotted 
as the farm population of the State bears to the total farm population of 
all the States as determined by the last preceding decennial census current 
at the time such sum is first appropriated. 

(3) The provision of paragraph (2) of this subsection shall apply only 
to increases appropriated in a decennium over annual sums appropriated in 
the last preceding decennium; and the distribution when once established 
for specified appropriated annual sums shall continue unchanged thereafter 
as to those sums. 

(c) No payment shall be made to any State under provisions of this section 
in any amount greater than the amount made available by such State from 
non-Federal funds for support of research in agriculture and related fields. 

(d) It shall be the duty and responsibility of the Secretary of Agriculture 
to administer the provisions of section 7 of this Act under such rules and regula- 
tions as he may prescribe as necessary therefor. 

(e) Funds made available under subsection (a) of section 7 may be used, in 
addition to purposes specified in said subsection, for printing and disseminating 
the results of such research, retirement of employees subject to the provisions 
of an Act approved March 4, 1940 (7 U.S.C. 331), and for activities closely allied 
to and essential to the successful conduct of such research, as approved by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

(f) Funds made available under provisions of subsection (a) of section 7 
shall be subject to provisions relating to payment and administration as detailed 
in section 5 of the Hatch Act, amended, approved August 11, 1955. 

(g) Provision for mailing results of research under penalty indicia as pre- 
scribed in section 6, Hatch Act, amended, approved August 11, 1955, shall be 
applicable likewise to the mailing of results of research authorized by subsection 
(a) of section 7 hereof. 

Sec. 8. In order to further encourage and support research at State agricultural 

experiment stations, one of the purposes of this Act is to assist such stations 
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in the acquisition of land and in the construction, acquisition, and remodeling 
of buildings, laboratories, and other capital facilities (including the acquisition 
of fixtures and equipment which are to become a part of such land or buildings) 
which are necessary to more effectively conduct research in agriculture and 
sciences related thereto through means of fund grants from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Seo. 9. As used in section 7 to section 17, inclusive, of this Act— 

(1) The term “St::te” shall include Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

(2) The term “State agricultural experiment station” means a department 
established under the direction of a college or university in any State in 
accordance with the Act entitled “An Act donating public lands to the sev- 
eral States and Territories which may provide colleges for the benefit of 
agriculture and mechanic arts”, approved July 2, 1862 (7 U.S.C. 301); or a 
department otherwise established pursuant to standards prescribed by the State 
the purpose of which is to conduct agricultural research. 

(2) The term “Secretary” shall mean the Sécretary of Agriculture. 

Sec. 10. (a) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for allocation to 
the States for the purposes of section 8 such sums as the Congress deems 
advisable. 

(b) (1) One-third of the funds appropriated pursuant to this section for any 
fiscal year shall be allotted equally among the States. 

(2) Two-thirds of the funds appropriated pursuant to this section for any 
fiscal year shall be allocated among the States as follows: One-half in an 
amount which bears the same ratio to the total amount to be allotted as the 
rural population of the State bears to the total rural population of all the States 
as determined by the last preceding decennial census current at the time each 
such sum is first appropriated; and one-half in an amount which bears the 
same ratio to the total amount to be allotted as the farm population of the 
State bears to the total farm population of all the States as determined by the 
last preceding decennial census current at the time such sum is first appropriated. 
The provision of paragraph (2) of subsection (b) hereof shall apply only to 
increases appropriated in a decennium over annual sums appropriated in the 
last preceding decennium ; and the distribution when once established for specified 
appropriated annual sums shall continue unchanged thereafter as to those sums. 

(c) It shall be the duty and responsibility of the Secretary of Agriculture 
to administer the provisions of section 10 of this Act under such rules and 
regulations as he may prescribe as necessary therefor. 

Sec. 11. Any State in order to be eligible for payments from funds allocated 
pursuant to section 10 shall submit, in such form as the Secretary may require, 
specific proposals for acquisition or construction of physical facilities defined 
in section 8 of this Act. No State shall receive any payment for any such 
proposal unless such proposal is approved by the Secretary. 

Sec. 12. (a) No payment shall be made to any State under the provisions of 
section 10 of this Act in any amount greater than the amount made available by 
such State from non-Federal funds for purposes for which payments are made 
under section 10 of this Act. 

(b) Any unused portion of the allotment of any State for any fiscai year shall 
remain available, at the option of such State, for payment to such State for a 
period of not more than two fiscal years following the tiscal year in which such 
allotment is first made available. Any portion of a State’s allotment refused by 
such State or unused by such State within the time period authorized by this 
subsection shall become part of a fund to be known as pool funds. 

(c) In order to be eligible for pool funds, a State— 

(1) shall submit to the Secretary specific proposals for acquisition or construc- 
tion of physical facilities, as defined in section 8 of this Act; 

(2) shall have obligated all of its allocations under section 10 of this Act; and 

(8) shall make available from non-Federal funds an amount equal to the 
amount requested from such pool funds. 

(d) No State shall be eligible in any fiscal year to receive from the pool funds 
an amount greater than 50 per centum of such funds or $500,000, whichever amount 
is smaller. Any unallocated balance remaining in the pool funds at the close 
of any fiseal year shall be covered into the general fund of the Treasury. In 
the event there are insufficient pool funds to cover all the requests made therefor, 
such funds shall be allocated among the States making such requests in the same” 
manner as provided in paragraphs (1) and (2) of subsection (b) of section 10. 
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Sec. 13. The Secretary shall not approve any proposal for the acquisition or 
construction of any physical facility the total cost of which is estimated to be 
less than $20,000. With respect to any multiple purpose physical facilities, the 
segment or portion thereof which is to be utilized for agricultural research shall 
be the basis for making a determination under this section. 

Sec. 14. For each fiscal year that funds are made available for allocation to 
States under the provisions of section 10 of this Act, the Secretary shall ascertain, 
at the earliest practicable date during such year, the amount of the allocation to 
which each State is entitled, and shall notify each State in writing promptly 
thereafter as to the amount of such allocation. 

Sec. 15. (a) Any State agricultural experiment station authorized to receive 
payments under the provisions of section 10 of this Act shall have a chief 
administrative officer, to be known as a director, and a treasurer or other officer 
appointed by the governing board of such station. Such treasurer or other officer 
shall receive and account for all funds paid to such station pursuant to the 
provisions of this Act, and shall submit a report, approved by the director of such 
station, to the Secretary on or before the first day of September of each year. 
Such report shall contain a detailed statement of the amount received under 
the provisions of this Act during the preceding fiscal year, and of its disburse- 
ments on schedules prescribed by the Secretary. 

(b) If any portion of the allotted funds received by the authorized receiving 
officer of any State agricultural experiment station shall by any action or con- 
tingency be diminished, lost, or misapplied, it shall be repaid by the State con- 
cerned, and until repaid no subsequent appropriation shall be allocated or paid 
to such State. 

Sec. 16. The Secretary shall make an annual report to the Congress during the 
first regular session of each year with respect to (1) the payments made under 
section 10 and section 12 of this Act, (2) the facilities, by States, for which such 
payments were made, and (3) whether any portion of the appropriation available 
for allotment to any State has been withheld and, if so, the reasons therefor. 

Sec. 17. (a) Any agricultural experiment station established by State law and 
separate from any college or university shall be eligible for benefits under this 
Act in the same manner and to the same extent as such benefits are provided for 
State agricultural experiment stations. 

(b) With respect to any State in which more than one agricultural experiment 
station has been established, any appropriations allocated for the use of such 
State pursuant to the provisions of this Act shall be divided between or among 
such institutions as the legislature of such State shall direct. 

Sec. 18. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act, including administration thereof. 

Sec. 19. The authorities under this Act are in addition to and not in substitution 
for authorities otherwise available under existing law. 


{H.R. 2718, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for further research relating to new and improved uses which offer 
exnanding markets for farm and forest products, to assist the States to provide additional 
facilities for research at the State agricultural experiment stations, and for other 
purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembied, That the Congress of the United States 
hereby makes the following declarations and findings concerning the develop- 
ment of new and improved uses for farm products and for new products to 
replace those now in surplus. 

(a) Farms.in the United States have a capacity to produce more farm 
products than can be marketed at prices that will return sufficient income to 
farmers to maintain an efficient and progressive agricultural industry. 

(b) A prosperous and progressive agriculture will contribute immensely 
to national welfare by efficient production of needed food and fiber, by pro- 
vision of raw materials for the transportation and processing industries, by 
purchase of production supplies, and by its contribution to maintenance of a 
balanced and high-level national economy. 

(c) National defense and security interests of the United States require pro- 
tection of agricultural resources against deterioration and the maintenance 
of high productive capacity in order to meet possible emergency needs of 
the United States and other friendly nations. 
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(d) Research programs to develop new and improved uses for farm products 
and new farm products have potentialities for providing outlets for a larger 
volume of farm production. This in turn will result in higher prices and 
incomes for farmers. 

(e) Additional outlets will be provided by the development of new and 
improved industrial uses for farm products, the development of new farm 
products which may be more suitable for industrial use, and encouragement and 
assistance to industry in utilizing such products. 

(f) Basie research and economic research in farm products and their uses 
are important to any long-range program of benefit to agriculture. 

(g) Public and private research agencies, including the Departments of 
Agriculture and Commerce; the land-grant colleges, other universities, and 
research institutions, as well as private firms, can and should be utilized for 
an all-out attack on development of new and improved uses, and new and 
extended markets and outlets for farm products and byproducts. Research, 
pilot plant and development work, and corollary economic and related studies 
should be devoted to the expansion of industrial uses for agricultural com- 
modities in surplus, and to any food and feed uses and replacement crops that 
can make substantial contributions toward the solution of the surplus problem. 
Facilities should be established, as needed, to permit adequate experimentation 
and testing, and production and market development, of promising new uses 
and new products. Appropriate emphasis should be placed upon research 
having as its objective the discovery of new basic knowledge of farm products. 

(h) Development of new and improved uses of farm products and new farm 
products and new and extended markets and outlets for farm products and 
byproducts will enlarge income opportunities for farmers. It also will reduce 
Government costs for acquisition, storage, and ultimate disposition of commodi- 
ties now in surplus. 

That it is further hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to continue 
Federal assistance to agricultural research carried on by agricultural research 
stations in the States and Territories, which research has been encouraged and 
supported by the Act of March 2, 1887 (7 U.S.C. 361a), commonly known as 
the Hatch Act of 1887, and by Acts amendatory and supplementary thereto. 
The Congress reaffirms the policy set forth in section 2 of such Act. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and directed to conduct 
basic and applied research into the finding of new, increased, extended, and 
perfected uses for farm and forest products, and of new crops and new farm 
and forest products; to make laboratory and field studies; and, in collaboration 
with the Secretary of Commerce, to test marketing procedures on commercial 
bases. 

(b) The Secretary of Commerce is authorized and directed to conduct 
research and investigations into the economic feasibility of the industrial 
utilization of farm and forest products and new farm and forest products, 
including the feasibility of utilizing such products as against competing prod- 
ucts from other sources; and to encourage and assist industry, in collaboration 
with the Secretary of Agriculture, in utilizing such products. 

Sec. 3. In addition to authority otherwise provided in this Act, the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall, in carrying out his duties under this Act, have the 
authority— 

(a) to prescribe such rules and regulations as he deems necessary gov- 
erning operations under this Act; 

(b) to enter into contracts through the means provided in section 10(a) 
of the Act of August 14, 1946 (60 Stat. 1085) ; 

(c) to make grants, for periods not to exceed five years duration, to State 
agricultural experiment stations, colleges, universities, and other research 
institutions and individuals for the conduct of research pursuant to this Act; 

(d) to acquire by construction, purchase, lease, loan or gift, real prop- 
erty needed to carry out the purposes of the Act; 

(e) to provide graduate scholarships and fellowships and for this purpose 
may make grants to individuals: Provided, That such individuals agree to 
pursue courses in an accredited college or university in the United States 
leading to a degree or degrees in a science or field of study having applica- 
tion in agricultural research: Provided further, That no more than ten ini- 
tial grants in any one year may be made to individuals to attend any one 
institution ; 
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(f) to make contracts or cooperative arrangements with agricultural pro- 
ducers, manufacturing, processing, or other industrial establishments and 
with others for research and development on and the trial commercializa- 
tion of new crops, new or improved processes, or new uses for agricultural 
products; and 

(g) to grant exclusive licenses with or without payment for a fixed period 
of not to exceed five years for the use of patents under the control of the 
Department of Agriculture for trial commercialization of new crops or new 
uses for agricutural products. 

Sec. 4. In addition to authority otherwise provided in this Act, the Secretary 
of Commerce shall, in carrying out his duties under this Act, have the au- 
thority— 

(a) to prescribe such rules and regulations as he deems necessary govern- 
ing operations under this Act; and 

(b) to make contracts with public or private organizations or individuals, 
without regard to the provisions of section 3709 of the Revised Statutes (41 
U.S.C. 5), for the conduct of research into the economic feasibility of the 
industrial utilization of farm and forest products, and with respect to such 
contracts he may make advance progress or other payments without regard 
to the provisions of section 3648 of the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 529). 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of Agriculture may appoint and fix the compensation 
of such personnel as may be necessary to carry out his duties under this Act. 
Such appointments shall be made and such compensation shall be fixed in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the civil service laws and regulations and the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended: Provided, That the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is authorized to fix the compensation notwithstanding other provisions of 
law, for not more than one hundred positions established to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act or other Acts authorizing research in agriculture which require 
the services of especially qualified scientific or professional personnel: Provided 
further, That the rates of basic compensation for positions established pursuant 
to this section shall not exceed the maximum payable under the Act of August 
1, 1947 (61 Stat. 715), as amended and supplemented, and shall be subject to 
approval of the Civil Service Commission. Positions created pursuant to this 
section shall be included in the classified civil service of the United States, but 
appointments to such positions shall be made without competitive examination 
upon approval of the prospective appointees’ qualifications by the Civil Service 
Commission or officer or agents as it may designate for this purpose. 

Sec. 6. In carrying out the provisions of this Act the Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce are authorized to obtain the services of experts and con- 
sultants in accordance with the provisions of section 15 of the Act of August 2, 
1946, as amended (5 U.S.C. 55a), at rates not to exceed $75 per diem for individ- 
uals, and such persons may be allowed travel expenses in accordance with the 
provisions of section 5 of that Act, as amended (5 U.S.C. 73b-2). 

Sec. 7. (a) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for use by the State 
agricultural experiment stations, such sums as the Congress deems necessary in 
support of research to be done by the State agricultural experiment stations re- 
lating to new and improved uses which offer expanding markets for farm and 
forest products. 

(b) Any sums made available by the Congress under subsection (a) hereof 
shall be distributed as follows: 

(1) One-third shall be allotted equally to each State. 

(2) Two-thirds of such sums shall be allotted to each State as follows: One- 
half in an amount which bears the same ratio to the total amount to be allotted 
as the rural population of the State bears to the total rural population of all the 
States as determined by the last preceding decennial census current at the time 
each such sum is first appropriated ; and one-half in an amount which bears the 
same ratio to the total amount to be allotted as the farm population of the 
State bears to the total farm populaion of all the States as determined by the 
last preceding decennial census current at the time such sum is first appropriated. 

(3) The provision of subsection (b) (2) hereof shall apply only to increases 
appropriated in a decennium over annua! sums appropriated in the last preceding 
decennium ; and the distribution when once established for specified appropri- 
ated annual sums shall continue unchanged thereafter as to those sums. 

(c) No payment shall be made to any State under provisions of this section 
in any amount greater than the amount made available by such State from 
non-Federal funds for support of research in agriculture and related fields. 
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(d) It shall be the duty and responsibility of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
administer the provisions of section 7 of this Act under such rules and regula- 
tions as he may prescribe as necessary therefor. 

(e) Funds made available under subsection 7(a) may be used, in addition 
to purposes specified in said subsection, for printing and disseminating the 
results of such research, retirement of employees subject to the provisions of an 
Act approved March 4, 1940 (54 Stat. 39), and for activities closely allied to 
and essential to the successful conduct of such research, as approved by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

(f) Funds made available under provisions of subsection 7(a) shall be 
subject to provisions relating to payment and administration as detailed in 
section 5 of the Hatch Act, amended, approved August 11, 1955. 

(g) Provision for mailing results of research under penalty indicia as pre- 
scribed in section 6, Hatch Act, amended, approved August 11, 1955, shall be 
applicable likewise to the mailing of results of research authorized by subsection 
T(a) hereof. ¢ 

Sec. 8. In order to further encourage and support research at State agricul- 
tural experiment stations, one of the purposes of this Act is to assist such 
stations in the acquisition of land and in the construction, acquisition, and re- 
modeling of buildings, laboratories, and other capital facilities (including the 
acquisition of fixtures and equipment which are to become a part of such land 
or buildings) which are necessary to more effectively conduct research in agri- 
culture and sciences related thereto through means of fund grants from the 
Federal Government. 

Sec. 9. As used in sections 7 to 17, inclusive, of this Act— 

(1) Theterm “State” shall include Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

(2) The term “State agricultural experiment station” means a department 
established under the direction of a college or university in any State in accord- 
ance with the Act entitled “An Act donating public lands to the several States 
and Territories which may provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and 
mechanic arts”, approved July 2, 1862 (7 U.S.C. 301) ; or a department otherwise 
established pursuant to standards prescribed by the State the purpose of which 
is to conduct agricultural research. 

(3) The term “Secretary” shall mean the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Sec. 10. (a) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for allocation 
to the States for the purposes of section 8 such sums as the Congress deems 
advisable. 

(b) (1) One-third of the funds appropriated pursuant to this section for any 
fiscal year shall be allotted equally among the States. 

(2) Two-thirds of the funds appropriated pursuant to this section for any 
fiscal year shall be allocated among the States as follows: One-half in an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the total amount to be allotted as the rural popu- 
lation of the State bears to the total rural population of all the States as deter- 
mined by the last preceding decennial census current at the time each such sum is 
first appropriated ; and one-half in an amount which bears the same ratio to the 
total amount to be allotted as the farm population of the State bears to the 
total farm population of all the States as determined by the last preceding de- 
cennial census current at the time such sum is first appropriated. The pro- 
vision of subsection (b) (2) hereof shall apply only to increases appropriated 
in a decennium over annual sums appropriated in the last preceding decennium ; 
and the distribution when once established for specified appropriated annual 
sums shall continue unchanged thereafter as to those sums. 

(c) It shall be the duty and responsibility of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
administer the provisions of section 10 of this Act under such rules and regula- 
tions as he may prescribe as necessary therefor. 

Sec. 11. Any State in order to be eligible for payments from funds allocated 
pursuant to section 10 shall submit, in such form as the Secretary may require, 
specific proposals for acquisition or construction of physical facilities defined 
in section 8 of this Act. No State shall receive any payment for any such pro- 
posal unless such proposal is approved by the Secretary. 

Sec. 12. (a) No payment shall be made to any State under the provisions of 
section 10 of this Act in any amount greater than the amount made available 
by such State from non-Federal funds for purposes for which payments are made 
under section 10 of this Act. 

(b) Any unused portion of the allotment of any State for any fiscal year shall 
remain available, at the option of such State, for payment to such State for a pe- 
riod of not more than two fiscal years following the fiscal year in which such 
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allotment is first made available. Any portion of a State’s allotment refused by 
such State or unused by such State within the time period authorized by this sub- 
section shall become part of a fund to be known as “pool funds”. 

(c) In order to be eligible for pool funds, a State— 

(1) shall submit to the Secretary specific proposals for acquisition or con- 
struction of physical facilities, as defined in section 8 of this Act; 

(2) shall have obligated all of its allocations under section 10 of this 
Act; and 

(3) shall make available from non-Federal funds an amount equal to the 
amount requested from such pool funds. 

(d) No State shall be eligible in any fiscal year to receive from the pool funds 
an amount greater than 50 per centum of such funds or $500,000, whichever 
amount is smaller. Any unallocated balance remaining in the pool funds at the 
close of any fiscal year shall be covered into the general fund of the Treasury. 
In the event there are insufficient pool funds to cover all the requests made there- 
for, such funds shall be allocated among the States making such requests in the 
same manner as provided in section 10(b) (1)—(2). 

Sec. 13. The Secretary shall not approve any proposal for the acquisition or 
construction of any physical facility the total cost of which is estimated to be 
less than $20,000. With respect to any multiple purpose physical facilities, the 
segment or portion thereof which is to be utilized for agricultural research shall 
be the basis for making a determination under this section. 

Sec. 14. For each fiscal year that funds are made available for allocation to 
States under the provisions of section 10 of this Act, the Secretary shall ascertain, 
at the earliest practicable date during such year, the amount of the allocation to 
which each State is entitled, and shall notify each State in writing promptly 
thereafter as to the amount of such allocation. 

Sec. 15. (a) Any State agricultural experiment station authorized to received 
payments under the provisions of section 10 of this Act shall have a chief admin- 
istrative officer, to be known as a director, and a treasurer or other officer ap- 
pointed by the governing board of such station. Such treasurer or other officer 
shall receive and account for all funds paid to such station pursuant to the provi- 
sions of this Act, and shall submit a report, approved by the director of such 
station, to the Secretary on or before the first day of September of each year. 
Such report shall contain a detailed statement of the amount received under the 
provisions of this Act during the preceding fiscal year, and of its disbursements 
on schedules prescribed by the Secretary. 

(b) If any portion of the allotted funds received by the authorized receiving 
officer of any State agricultural experiment station shall by any action or con- 
tingency be diminished, lost, or misapplied, it shall be repaid by the State con- 
cerned, and until repaid no subsequent appropriation shall be allocated or paid 
to such State. 

Sec. 16. The Secretary shall make an annual report to the Congress during the 
first regular session of each year with respect to (1) the payments made under 
section 10 and section 12 of this Act, (2) the facilities, by States, for which such 
payments were made, and (3) whether any portion of the appropriation avail- 
able for allotment to any State has been withheld and, if so, the reasons therefor. 

Sec. 17. (a) Any agricultural experiment station established by State law 
and separate from any college or university shall be eligible for benefits under this 
Act in the same manner and to the same extent as such benefits are provided for 
State agricultural experiment stations. 

(b) With respect to any State in which more than one agricultural experiment 
station has been established, any appropriations allocated for the use of such 
State pursuant to the provisions of this Act shall be divided between or among 
such institutions as the legislature of such State shall direct. 

Sec. 18. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act, including administration thereof. 

Sec. 19. The authorities under this Act are in addition to and not in substitu- 
tion for authorities otherwise available under existing law. 
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(H.R. 2719, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for further research relating to new and improved uses which offer 
expanding markets for farm and forest products, to assist the States to provide addi- 
tional faciilties for research at the State agricultural experiment stations, and for other 
purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Congress of the United States hereby 
makes the following declarations and findings concerning the development of new 
and improved uses for farm products and for new products to replace those now in 
surplus. 

(a) Farms in the United States have a capacity to produce more farm products 
than can be marketed at prices that will return sufficient income to farmers to 
maintain an efficient and progressive agricultural industry. 

(b) A prosperous and progressive agriculture will contribute immensely to 
national welfare by efficient production of needed food and fiber, by provision of 
raw materials for the transportation and processing industries, by purchase of 
production supplies, and by its contribution to maintenance of a balanced and 
high-level national economy. 

(c) National defense and security interests of the United States require pro- 
tection of agricultural resources against deterioration and the maintenance of 
high productive capacity in order to meet possible emergency needs of the United 
States and other friendly nations. 

(d) Research programs to develop new and improved uses for farm products 
and new farm products have potentialities for providing outlets for a larger 
volume of farm production. This in turn will result in higher prices and in- 
comes for farmers. 

(e) Additional outlets will be provided by the development of new and im- 
proved industrial uses for farm products, which may be more suitable for in- 
dustrial use, and encouragement and assistance to industry in utilizing such 
products. 

(f) Basie research and economic research in farm products and their uses 
are important to any long-range program of benefit to agriculture. 

(g) Public and private research agencies, including the Departments of Ag- 
riculture and Commerce; the land-grant colleges, other universities, and re 
search institutions, as well as private firms, can and should be utilized for an 
all-out attack on development of new and improved uses, and new and extended 
markets and outlets for farm products and byproducts. Research, pilot plant 
and developmental work, and corollary economic and related studies should 
be devoted to the expansion of industrial uses for agricultural commodities in 
surplus, and to any food and feed uses and replacement crops that can make sub- 
stantial contributions toward the solution of the surplus problem. Faciilties 
should be established, as needed, to permit adequate experimentation and testing, 
and production and market development, of promising new uses and new products. 
Appropriate emphasis should be placed upon research having as its objective the 
discovery of new basic knowledge of farm products. 

(h) Development of new and improved uses of farm products and new farm 
products and new and extended markets and outlets for farm products and by- 
products will enlarge income opportunities for farmers. It also will reduce Gov- 
ernment costs for acquisition, storage, and ultimate disposition of commodities 
now in surplus. 

That it is further hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to continue 
Federal assistance to agricultural research carried on by agricultural research 
stations in the States and Territories, which research has been encouraged and 
supported by the Act of March 2, 1887 (7 U.S.C. 361a), commonly known as the 
Hatch Act of 1887, and by Acts amendatory and supplementary thereto. The 
Congress reaffirms the policy set forth in section 2 of such Act. 

Sro. 2. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and directed to con- 
duct basic and applied research into the finding of new, increased, extended, 
and perfected uses for farm and forest products, and of new crops and new farm 
and forest products; to make laboratory and field studies; and, in collaboration 
with the Secretary of Commerce, to test marketing procedures on commercial 
bases. 
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(b) The Secretary of Commerce is authorized and directed to conduct re- 
search and investigations into the economic feasibility of the industrial utiliza- 
tion of farm and forest products and new farm and forest products, including the 
feasibility of utilizing such poducts as against competing products from other 
sources; and to encourage and assist industry, in collaboration with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, in utilizing such products. 

Sec. 3. In addition to authority otherwise provided in this Act, the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall, in carrying out his duties under this Act, have the author- 
ity— 

(a) to prescribe such rules and regulations as he deems necessary govern- 
ing operations under this Act; 

(b) to enter into contracts through the means provided in section 10(a) 
of the Act of August 14, 1946 (60 Stat. 1085) ; 

(c) to make grants, for periods not to exceed five years duration, to State 
agricultural experiment stations, colleges, universities, and other research 
institutions and individuals for the conduct of research pursuant to this 
Act; 

(d) to acquire by construction, purchase, lease, loan or gift, real property 
needed to carry out the purposes of the Act; 

(e) to provide graduate scholarships and fellowships and for this purpose 
may make grants to individuals: Provided, That such individuals agree to 
pursue courses in an accredited college or university in the United States 
leading to a degree or degrees in a science or field of study having application 
in agricultural research: Provided further, That no more than ten initial 
grants in any one year may be made to individuals to attend any one insti- 
tution; 

(f) to make contracts or cooperative arrangements with agricultural 
producers, manufacturing, processing, or other industrial establishments 
and with others for research and development on and the trial commercial- 
ization of new crops, new or improved processes, or new uses for agricultural 
products ; and 

(g) to grant exclusive licenses with or without payment for a fixed period 
of not to exceed five years for the use of patents under the control of the 
Department of Agriculture for trial commercialization of new crops or new 
uses for agricultural products. 

Sec. 4. In addition to authority otherwise provided in this Act, the Secretary 
of Commerce shall, in carrying out his duties under this Act, have the authority— 

(a) to prescribe such rules and regulations as he deems necessary govern- 
ing operations under this Act; and 

(b) to make contracts with public or private organizations or individuals, 
without regard to the provisions of section 3709 of the Revised Statutes (41 
U.S.C. 5), for the conduct of research into the economic feasibility of the 
industrial utilization of farm and forest products, and with respect to such 
contracts he may make advance progress or other payments without regard 
to the provisions of section 3648 of the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 529). 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of Agriculture may appoint and fix the compensation 
of such personnel as may be necessary to carry out his duties under this Act. 
Such appointments shall be made and such compensation shall be fixed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the civil service laws and regulations and the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, as amended: Provided, That the Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to fix the compensation notwithstanding other provisions of law, for 
not more than one hundred positions established to carry out the purposes of 
this Act or other Acts authorizing research in agriculture which require the 
services of especially qualified scientific or professional personnel: Provided 
further, That the rates of basic compensation for positions established pursuant 
to this section shall not exceed the maximum payable under the Act of August 1, 
1947 (61 Stat. 715), as amended and supplemented, and shall be subject to ap- 
proval of the Civil Service Commission. Positions created pursuant to this 
section shall be included in the classified civil service of the United States, but 
appointments to such positions shall be made without competitive examination 
upon approval of the prospective appointees’ qualifications by the Civil Service 
Commission or officer or agents as it may designate for this purpose. 

Sec. 6. In carrying out the provisions of this Act the Secretaries of Agriculture 
and Commerce are authorized to obtain the services of experts and consultants 
in accordance with the provisions of section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 55a), at rates not to exceed $75 per diem for individuals, and 
such persons may be allowed travel expenses in accordance with the provisions 
of section 5 of that Act, as amended (5 U.S.C. 73b-2). 
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Sec. 7. (a) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for use by the State 
agricultural experiment stations, such sums as the Congress deems necessary in 
support of research to be done by the State agricultural experiment stations 
relating to new and improved uses which offer expanding markets for farm and 
forest products. 

(b) Any sums made available by the Congress under subsection (a) hereof 
shall be distributed as follows: 

(1) One-third shall be allotted equally to each State. 

(2) Two-thirds of such sums shall be allotted to each State as follows: One- 
half in an amount which bears the same ratio to the total amount to be allotted 
as the rural population of the State bears to the toal rural populaion of all the 
States as determined by the last preceding decennial census current at the time 
each such sum is first appropriated; and one-half in an amount which bears the 
same ratio to the total amount to be allotted as the farm population of the State 
bears to the total farm population of all the States as determined by the last 
preceding decennial census current at the time such sum is first appropriated. 

(8) The provision of subsection (b)(2) hereof shall apply only to increases 
appropriated in a decennium over annual sums appropriated in the last preced- 
ing decennium; and the distribution when once established for specified appro- 
priated annual sums shall continue unchanged thereafter as to those sums. 

(c) No payment shall be made to any State under provisions of this section 
in any amount greater than the amount made available by such State from non- 
Federal funds for support of research in agriculture and related fields. 

(d) It shall be the duty and responsibility of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
administer the provisions of section 7 of this Act under such rules and regula- 
tions as he may prescribe as necessary therefor. 

(e) Funds made available under subsection 7(a) may be used, in addition 
to purposes specified in said subsection, for printing and disseminating the 
results of such research, retirement of employees subject to the provisions 
of an Act approved March 4, 1940 (54 Stat. 39), and for activities closely allied 
to and essential to the successful conduct of such research, as approved by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

(f) Funds made available under provisions of subsection 7(a) shall be sub- 
ject to provisions relating to payment and administration as detailed in section 5 
of the Hatch Act, amended, approved August 11, 1955. 

(g) Provision for mailing results of research under penalty indicia as pre- 
scribed in section 6, Hatch Act, amended, approved August 11, 1955, shall be 
applicable likewise to the mailing of results of research authorized by subsection 
7(a) hereof. 

Sec. 8. In order to further encourage and support research at State agricul- 
tural experiment stations, one of the purposes of this Act is to assist such 
stations in the acquisition of land and in the construction, acquisition, and 
remodeling of buildings, laboratories, and other capital facilities (including the 
acquisition of fixtures and equipment which are to become a part of such land 
or buildings) which are necessary to more effectively conduct research in agri- 
culture and sciences related thereto through means of fund grants from the 
Federal Government. 

Sec. 9. As used in sections 7 to 17, inclusive, of this Act— 

(1) Theterm “State” shall include Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

(2) The term “State agricultural experiment station” means a department 
established under the direction of a college or university in any State in 
accordance with the Act entitled “An Act donating public lands to the several 
States and Territories which may provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture 
and mechanic arts”, approved July 2, 1862 (7 U.S.C. 301); or a department 
otherwise established pursuant to standards prescribed by the State the purpose 
of which is to conduct agricultural research. 

(3) The term “Secretary” shall mean the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Src. 10. (a) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for allocation 
to the States for the purposes of section 8 such sums as the Congress deems 
advisable. 

(b) (1) One-third of the funds appropriated pursuant to this section for any 
fiscal year shall be allotted equally among the States. 

(2) Two-thirds of the funds appropriated pursuant to this section for any 
fiscal year shali be allocated among the States as follows: One-half in an 
amount which bears the same ratio to the total amount to be allotted as the 
rural population of the State bears to the total rural population of all the States 
as determined by the last preceding decennial census current at the time each 
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such sum is first appropriated; and one-half in an amount which bears the 
same ratio to the total amount to be allotted as the farm population of the 
State bears to the total farm population of all the States as determined by the 
last preceding decennial census current at the time such sum is first appro- 
priated. The provision of subsection (b) (2) hereof shall apply only to increases 
appropriated in a decennium over annual sums appropriated in the last preceding 
decennium ; and the distribution when once established for specified appropriated 
annual sums shall continue unchanged thereafter as to those sums. 

(ce) It shall be the duty and responsibility of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
administer the provisions of section 10 of this Act under such rules and regula- 
tions as he may prescribe as necessary therefor. 

Sec. 11. Any State in order to be eligible for payments from funds allocated 
pursuant to section 10 shall submit, in such form as the Secretary may require, 
specific proposals for acquisition or construction of physical facilities defined 
in section 8 of this Act. No State shall receive any payment for any such 
proposal unless such proposal is approved by the Secretary. 

Sec. 12. (a) No payment shall be made to any State under the provisions of 
section 10 of this Act in any amount greater than the amount made available by 
such State from non-Federal funds for purposes for which payments are made 
under section 10 of this Act. 

(b) Any unused portion of the allotment of any State for any fiscal year 
shall remain available, at the option of such State, for payment to such State 
for a period of not more than two fiscal years following the fiscal year in which 
such allotment is first made available. Any portion of a State’s allotment 
refused by such State or unused by such State within the time period authorized 
by this subsection shall become part of a fund to be known as “pool funds”. 

(c) In order to be eligible for pool funds, a State— 

(1) shall submit to the Secretary specific proposals for acquisition or 
construction of physical facilities, as defined in section 8 of this Act; 

(2) shall have obligated all of its allocations under section 10 of this 
Act; and 

(3) shall make available from non-Federal funds an amount equal to 
the amount requested from such pool funds. 

(d) No State shall be eligible in any fiscal year to receive from the pool funds 
an amount greater than 50 per centum of such funds or $500,000, whichever 
amount is smaller. Any unallocated balance remaining in the pool funds at 
the close of any fiscal year shall be covered into the general fund of the 
Treasury. In the event there are insufficient pool funds to cover all the requests 
made therefor, such funds shall be allocated among the States making such 
requests in the Same manner as provided in section 10(b) (1)-—(2). 

Sec. 13. The Secretary shall not approve any proposal for the acquisition 
or construction of any physical facility the total cost of which is estimated to 
be less than $20,000. With respect to any multiple purpose physical facilities, 
the segment or portion thereof which is to be utilized for agricultural research 
shall be the basis for making a determination under this section. 

Sec. 14. For each fiscal year that funds are made available for allocation to 
States under the provisions of section 10 of this Act, the Secretary shall ascertain, 
at the earliest practicable date during such year, the amount of the allocation 
to which each State is entitled, and shall notify each State in writing promptly 
thereafter as to the amount of such allocation. 

Sec. 15. (a) Any State agricultural experiment station authorized to receive 
payments under the provisions of section 10 of this Act shall have a chief 
administrative officer, to be known as a director, and a treasurer or other officer 
appointed by the governing board of such station. Such treasurer or other officer 
shall receive and account for all funds paid to such station pursuant to the 
provisions of this Act, and shall submit a report, approved by the director of 
such station, to the Secretary on or before the first day of September of each 
year. Such report shall contain a detailed statement of the amount received 
under the provisions of this Act during the preceding fiscal year, and of its 
disbursements on schedules prescribed by the Secretary. 

(b) If any portion of the allotted funds received by the authorized receiving 
officer of any State agricultural experiment station shall by any action or con- 
tingency be diminished, lost, or misapplied, it shall be repaid by the State con- 
cerned, and until repaid no subsequent appropriation shall be allocated or paid 
to such State. 

Sec. 16. The Secretary shall make an annual report to the Congress during 
the first regular session of each year with respect to (1) the payments made 
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under section 10 and section 12 of this Act, (2) the facilities, by States, for 
which such payments were made, and (3) whether any portion of the appropria- 
tion available for allotment to any State has been withheld and, if so, the 
reasons therefor. 

Sec. 17. (a) Any agricultural experiment station established by State law 
and separate from any college or university shall be eligible for benefits under 
this Act in the same manner and to the same extent as such benefits are pro- 
vided for State agricultural experiment stations. 

(b) With respect to any State in which more than one agricultural experi- 
ment station has been established, any appropriations allocated for the use of 
such State pursuant to the provisions of this Act shall be divided between or 
among such institutions as the legislature of such State shall direct. 

Sec. 18. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act, including administration thereof. 

Sec. 19. The authorities under this Act are in addition to and not in substi- 
tution for authorities otherwise available under existing law. 


(H.R. 2720, 86th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To provide for further research relatin ng to new and improved uses which offer 
expanding markets for farm and forest products, to assist the States to provide 
additional facilities for research at the State agricultural experiment stations, and 
for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Congress of the United States hereby 
makes the following declarations and findings concerning the development of 
new and improved uses for farm products and for new products to replace those 
now in surplus. 

(a) Farms in the United States have a capacity to produce more farm products 
than can be marketed at prices that will return sufficient income to farmers to 
maintain an efficient and progressive agricultural industry. 

(b) A prosperous and progressive agriculture will contribute immensely to 
national welfare by efficient production of needed food and fiber, by provision of 
raw materials for the transportation and processing industries, by purchase 
of production supplies, and by its contribution to maintenance of a balanced 
and high-level national economy. 

(c) National defense and security interests of the United States require 
protection of agricultural resources against deterioration and the maintenance 
of high productive capacity in order to meet possible emergency needs of the 
United States and other friendly nations. 

(d) Research programs to develop new and improved uses for farm products 
and new farm products have potentialities for providing outlets for a larger 
volume of farm production. This in turn will result in higher prices and incomes 
for farmers. 

(e) Additional outlets will be provided by the development of new and im- 
proved industrial uses for farm products, the development of new farm products 
which may be more suitable for industrial use, and encouragement and assistance 
to industry in utilizing such products. 

(f) Basic research and economic research in farm products and their uses 
are important to any long-range program of benefit to agriculture. 

(b) Public and private research agencies, including the Departments of Agri- 
culture and Commerce; the land-grant colleges, other universities, and research 
institutions, as well as private firms, can and should be utilized for an all-out 
attack on development of new and improved uses, and new and extended 
markets and outlets for farm products and byproducts. Research, pilot plant 
and developmental work, and corollary economic and related studies should be 
devoted to the expansion of industrial uses for agricultural commodities in 
surplus, and to any food and feed uses and replacement crops that can make 
substantial contributions toward the solution of the surplus problem. Facilities 
should be established, as needed, to permit adequate experimentation and testing, 
and production and market development, of promising new uses and new prod- 
ucts. Appropriate emphasis should be placed upon research having as its objec-_ 
tive the discovery of new basic knowledge of farm products. 

(h) Development of new and improved uses of farm products and new farm 
products and new and extended markets and outlets for farm products and by- 
products will enlarge income opportunities for farmers. It also will reduce 
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Government costs for acquisition, storage, and ultimate disposition of commodi- 
ties now in surplus. 

That it is further hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to continue 
Federal assistance to agricultural research carried on by agricultural research 
stations in the States and Territories, which research has been encouraged and 
supported by the Act of March 2, 1887 (7 U.S.C. 361a), commonly known as the 
Hatch Act of 1887, and by Acts amendatory and supplementary thereto. The 
Congress reaffirms the policy set forth in section 2 of such Act. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and directed to con- 
duct basic and applied research into the finding of new, increased, extended, 
and perfected uses for farm and forest products, and of new crops and new 
farm and forest products; to make laboratory and field studies; and, in collabo- 
ration with the Secretary of Commerce, to test marketing procedures on com- 
mercial bases. 

(b) The Secretary of Commerce is authorized and directed to conduct research 
and investigations into the economic feasibility of the industrial utilization 
of farm and forest products and new farm and forest products, including the 
feasibility of utilizing such products as against competing products from other 
sources; and to encourage and assist industry, in collaboration with the Secre 
tary of Agriculture, in utilizing such products. 

Sec. 3. In addition to authority otherwise provided in this Act, the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall, in carrying out his duties under this Act, have the 
authority— 

(a) to prescribe such rules and regulations as he deems necessary govern- 
ing operations under this Act; 

(b) to enter into contracts through the means provided in section 10(a) 
of the Act of August 14, 1946 (60 Stat. 1085) ; 

(c) to make grants, for periods not to exceed five years duration, to State 
agricultural experiment stations, colleges, universities, and other research 
institutions and individuals for the conduct of research pursuant to this Act; 

(d) to acquire by construction, purchase, lease, loan, or gift, real property 
needed te carry out the purposes of the Act; 

(e) to provide graduate scholarships and fellowships and for this purpose 
may make grants to individuals: Provided, That such individuals agree to 
pursue courses in an accredited college or university in the United States 
leading to a degree or degrees in a science or field of study having application 
in agricultural research: Provided further, That no more than ten initial 
grants in any one year may be made to individuals to attend any one 
institution ; 

(f) to make contracts or cooperative arrangements with agricultural 
producers, manufacturing, processing, or other industrial establishments and 
with others for research and development on and the trial commercialization 
of new crops, new or improved processes, or new uses for agricultural 
products ; and 

(g) to grant exclusive licenses with or without payment for a fixed period 
of not to exceed five years for the use of patents under the control of the 
Department of Agriculture for trial commercialization of new crops or new 
uses for agricultural products. 

Sec. 4. In addition to authority otherwise provided in this Act, the Secretary 
of Commerce shall, in carrying out his duties under this Act, have the authority— 

(a) to prescribe such rules and regulations as he deems necessary govern- 
ing operations under this Act ; and 

(b) to make contracts with public or private organizations or individuals, 
without regard to the provisions of section 3709 of the Revised Statutes (41 
U.S.C. 5), for the conduct of research into the economic feasibility of the 
industrial utilization of farm and forest products, and with respect to such 
contracts he may make advance progress or other payments without regard 
to the provisions of section 3648 of the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 529). 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of Agriculture may appoint and fix the compensation of 
such personnel as may be necessary to carry out his duties under this Act. Such 
appointments shall be made and such compensation shall be fixed in accordance 
with the provisions of the civil service laws and regulations and the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended: Provided, That the Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to fix the compensation notwithstanding other provisions of law, for 
not more than one hundred positions established to carry out the purposes of this 
Act or other Acts authorizing research in agriculture which require the services 
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of especially qualified scientific or professional personnel: Provided further, 
That the rates of basic compensation for positions established pursuant to this 
section shall not exceed the maximum payable under the Act of August 1, 1947 
(61 Stat. 715), as amended and supplemented, and shall be subject to approval 
of the Civil Service Commission. Positions created pursuant to this section shall 
be included in the classified civil service of the United States, but appointments 
to such positions shall be made without competitive examination upon approval 
of the prospective appointees’ qualifications by the Civil Service Commission or 
officer or agents as it may designate for this purpose. 

Sec. 6. In carrying out the provisions of this Act the Secretaries of Agriculture 
and Commerce are authorized to obtain the services of experts and consultants 
in accordance with the provisions of section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 55a), at rates not to exceed $75 per diem for individuals, and 
such persons may be allowed travel expenses in accordance with the provisions of 
section 5 of that Act, as amended (5 U.S.C. 73b-2). 

Sec. 7. (a) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for use by the State 
agricultural experiment stations, such sums as the Congress deems necessary in 
support of research to be done by the State agricultural experiment stations 
relating to new and improved uses which offer expanding markets for farm and 
forest products. 

(b) Any sums made available by the Congress under subsection (a) hereof 
shall be distributed as follows: 

(1) One-third shall be allotted equally to each State. 

(2) Two-thirds of such sums shall be allotted to each State as follows: One- 
half in an amount which bears the same ratio to the total amount to be allotted 
as the rural population of the State bears to the total rural population of all the 
States as determined by the last preceding decennial census current at the time 
each such sum is first appropriated ; and one-half in an amount which bears the 
same ratio to the total amount to be allotted as the farm population of the State 
bears to the total farm population of all the States as determined by the last 
preceding decennial census current at the time such sum is first appropriated. 

(3) The provision of subsection (b) (2) hereof shall apply only to increases 
appropriated in a decennium over annual sums appropriated in the last preceding 
decennium ; and the distribution when once established for specified appropriated 
annual sums shall continue unchanged thereafter as to those sums. 

(c) No payment shall be made to any State under provisions of this section 
in any amount greater than the amount made available by such State from non- 
Federal funds for support of research in agriculture and related fields. 

(d) It shall be the duty and responsibility of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
administer the provisions of section 7 of this Act under such rules and regula- 
tions as he may prescribe as necessary therefor. 

(e) Funds made available under subsection 7(a) may be used, in addition to 
purposes specified in said subsection, for printing and disseminating the results 
of such research, retirement of employees subject to the provisions of an Act 
approved March 4, 1940 (54 Stat. 39), and for activities closely allied to and es- 
sential to the successful conduct of such research, as approved by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

(f) Funds made available under provisions of subsection 7({a) shall be 
subject to provisions relating to payment and administration as detailed in 
section 5 of the Hatch Act, amended, approved August 11, 1955. 

(g) Provision for mailing results of research under penalty indicia as pre- 
scribed in section 6, Hatch Act, amended, approved August 11, 1955, shall be 
applicable likewise to the mailing of results of research authorized by subsection 
7(a) hereof. 

Seo. 8. In order to further encourage and support research at State agri- 
cultural experiment stations, one of the purposes of this Act is to assist such 
stations in the acquisition of land and in the construction, acquisition, and re- 
modeling of buildings, laboratories, and other capital facilities (includng the 
acquisition of fixtures and equipment which are to become a part of such land 
or buildings) which are necessary to more effectively conduct research in agri- 
culture and sciences related thereto through means of fund grants from the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Sec. 9. As used in sections 7 to 17, inclusive, of this Act— 

(1) The term “State” shall include Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

(2) The term “State agricultural experiment station” means a department 
established under the direction of a college or university in any State in accord- 
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ance with the Act entitled “An Act donating public lands to the several States and 
Territories which may provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and mechanic 
arts”, approved July 2, 1862 (7 U.S.C. 301) ; or a department otherwise estab- 
lished pursuant to standards prescribed by the State the purpose of which is to 
conduct agricultural research. 

(3) The term “Secretary” shall mean the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Sec. 10. (a) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for allocation to 
the States for the purposes of section: 8 such sums as the Congress deems 
advisable. 

(b) (1) Onethird of the funds appropriated pursuant to this section for any 
fiscal year shall be allotted equally among the States. 

(2) Two-thirds of the funds appropriated pursuant to this section for any 
fiscal year shall be allocated among the States as follows: One-half in an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the total amount to be allotted as the rural popula- 
tion of the State bears to the total rural population of all the States as de- 
termined by the last preceding decennial census current at the time each such 
sum is first appropriated ; and one-half in an amount which bears the same ratio 
to the total amount to be allotted as the farm population of the State bears to the 
total farm population of all the States as determined by the last preceding decen- 
nial census current at the time such sum is first appropriated. The provision 
of subsection (b) (2) hereof shall apply only to increases appropriated in a decen- 
nium over annual sums appropriated in the last preceding decennium; and the 
distribution when once established for specified appropriated annual sums shall 
continue unchanged thereafter as to those sums. 

(c) It shall be the duty and responsibility of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
administer the provisions of section 10 of this Act under such rules and regula- 
tions as he may prescribe as necessary therefor. 

Sec. 11. Any State in order to be eligible for payments from funds allocated 
pursuant to section 10 shall submit, in such form as the Secretary may require, 
specific proposals for acquisition or construction of physical facilities defined in 
section 8 of this Act. No State shall receive any payment for any such proposal 
unless such proposal is approved by the Secretary. 

Sec. 12. (a) No payment shall be made to any State under the provisions of 
section 10 of this Act in any amount greater than the amount made available by 
such State from non-Federal funds for purposes for which payments are made 
under section 10 of this Act. 

(b) Any unused portion of the allotment of any State for any fiscal year 
shall remain available, at the opinion of such State, for payment to such State 
for a period of not more than two fiscal years following the fiscal year in which 
such allotment is first made available. Any portion of a State’s allotment refused 
by such State or unused by such State within the time period authorized by this 
subsection shall become part of a fund to be known as “poo! funds”. 

(c) In order to be eligible for pool funds, a State— 

(1) shall submit to the Secretary specific proposals for acquisition or 
construction of physical facilities, as defined in section 8 of this Act; 

(2) shall have obligated all of its allocations under section 10 of this 
Act; and 

(3) shall make available from non-Federal funds an amount equal to the 
amount requested from such pool funds. 

(d) No State shall be eligible in any fiscal year to receive from the pool funds 
an amount greater than 50 per centum of such funds or $500,000, whichever 
amount is smaller. Any unallocated balance remaining in the pool funds at the 
close of any fiscal year shall be covered into the general fund of the Treasury. 
In the event there are insufficient pool funds to cover all the requests made 
therefor, such funds shall be allocated among the States making such requests in 
the same manner as provided in section 10(b) (1)—(2). 

Sec. 13. The Secretary shall not approve any proposal for the acquisition or 
construction of any physical facility the total cost of which is estimated to be 
less than $20,000. With respect to any multiple purpose physical facilities, the 
segment or portion thereof which is to be utilized for agricultural research shali 
be the basis for making a determination under this section. 

Sec. 14. For each fiscal year that funds are made available for allocation to 
States under the provisions of section 10 of this Act, the Secretary shall ascertain, 
at the earliest practicable date during such year, the amount of the allocation 
to which each. State is entitled, and shall notify each State in writing promptly 
thereafter as to the amount of such allocation. 
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Sec. 15. (a) Any State agricultural experiment station authorized to received 
payments under the provisions of section 10 of this Act shall have a chief admin- 
istrative officer, to be known as a director, and a treasurer or other officer 
appointed by the governing board of such station. Such treasurer or other 
officer shall receive and account for all funds paid to such station pursuant to: 
the provisions of this Act, and shall submit a report, approved by the director: 
of such station, to the Secretary on or before the first day of September of each 
year. Such report shall contain a detailed statement of the amount received 
under the provisions of this Act during the preceding fiscal year, and of its 
disbursements on schedules prescribed by the Secretary. 

(b) If any portion of the allotted funds received by the authorized receiving 
officer of any State agricultural experiment station shall by any action or con- 
tingency be diminished, lost, or misapplied, it shall be repaid by the State con- 
cerned, and until repaid no subsequent appropriation shall be allocated or paid 
to such State. 

Sec. 16. The Secretary shall make an annual report to the Congress during 
the first regular session of each year with respect to (1) the payments made 
under section 10 and section 12 of this Act, (2) the facilities, by States, for which 
such payments were made, and (3) whether any portion of the appropriation 
available for allotment to any State has been withheld and, if so, the reasons 
therefor. 

Sec. 17. (a) Any agricultural experiment station established by State law 
and separate from any college or university shall be eligible for benefits under 
this Act in the same manner and to the same extent as such benefits are provided 
for State agricultural experiment stations. 

(b) With respect to any State in which more than one agricultural experiment 
station has been established, any approprations allocated for the use of such 
State pursuant to the provisions of this Act shall be divided between or among 
such institutions as the legislature of such State shall direct. 

Sec. 18. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act, including administration thereof. 

Sec. 19. The authorities under this Act are in addition to and not in substitution 
for authorities otherwise available under existing law. 


(H.R. 2766, 86th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To provide for further research relating to new and improved uses which offer 
expanding markets for farm and forest products, to assist the States to provide additional 
facilities for research at the State agricultural experiment stations, and for other 
purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Congress of the United States hereby 
makes the following declarations and findings concerning the development of new 
and improved uses for farm products and for new products to replace those 
now in surplus. 

(a) Farms in the United States have a capacity to produce more farm products 
that can be marketed at prices that will return sufficient income to farmers to 
maintain an efficient and progressive agricultural industry. 

(b) A prosperous and progressive agriculture will contribute immensely to 
national welfare by efficient production of needed food and fiber, by provision of 
raw materials for the transportation and processing industries, by purchase of 
production supplies, and by its contribution to maintenance of a balanced and 
high-level national economy. 

(c) National defense and security interests of the United States require pro- 
tection of agricultural resources against deterioration and the maintenance of 
high productive capacity in order to meet possible emergency needs of the United 
States and other friendly nations. 

(d) Research programs to develop new and improved uses for farm products 
and new farm products have potentialities for providing outlets for a larger 
volume of farm production. This in turn will result in higher prices and incomes 
for farmers. 

(e) Additional outlets will be provided by the development of new and im- 
proved industrial uses for farm products, the development of new farm products 
which may be more suitable for industrial use, and encouragement and assistance 
to industry in utilizing such products. 
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(f) Basic research and economic research in farm products and their uses are 
important to any long-range program of benefit to agriculture. 

(g) Public and private research agencies, including the Departments of 
Agriculture and Commerce; the land-grant colleges, other universities, and re- 
search institutions, as well as private firms, can and should be utilized for an 
all-out attack on development of new and improved uses, and new and extended 
markets and outlets for farm products and byproducts. Research, pilot plant 
and developmental work, and corollary economic and related studies should be 
devoted to the expansion of industrial uses for agricultural commodities in 
surplus, and to any food and feed uses and replacement crops that can make 
substantial contributions toward the solution of the surplus problem. Facilities 
should be established, as needed, to permit adequate experimentation and testing, 
and production and market development, of promising new uses and new products, 
Appropriate emphasis should be placed upon research having as its objective 
the discovery of new basic knowledge of farm products. 

(h) Development of new and improved uses of farm products and new farm 
products and new and extended markets and outlets for farm products and 
byproducts will enlarge income opportunities for farmers. It also will reduce 
Government costs for acquisition, storage, and ultimate disposition of commodi- 
ties now in surplus. 

That it is further hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to continue 
Federal assistance to agricultural research carried on by agricultural research 
stations in the States and Territories, which research has been encouraged and 
supported by the Act of March 2, 1887 (7 U.S.C. 361a), commonly known as the 
Hatch Act of 1887, and by Acts amendatory and supplementary thereto. The 
Congress reaffirms the policy set forth in section 2 of such Act. 

SEc. 2. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and directed to conduct 
basic and applied research into the finding of new, increased, extended, and 
perfected uses for farm and forest products, and of new crops and new farm and 
forest products; to make laboratory and field studies; and, in collaboration 
with the Secretary of Commerce, to test marketing procedures on commercial 
bases. 

(b) The Secretary of Commerce is authorized and directed to conduct research 
and investigations into the economic feasibility of the industrial utilization of 
farm and forest products and new farm and forest products, including the 
feasibility of utilizing such products as against competing products from other 
sources ; and to encourage and assist industry, in collaboration with the Secretary 
of Agriculture, in utilizing such products. 

Sec. 3. In addition to authority otherwise provided in this Act, the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall, in carrying out his duties under this Act, have the au- 
thority— 

(a) to prescribe such rules and regulations as he deems necessary govern- 
ing operations under this Act; 

(b) to enter into contracts through the means provided in section 10(a) 
of the Act of August 14, 1946 (60 Stat. 1085) ; 

(c) to make grants, for periods not to exceed five years duration, to State 
agricultural experiment stations, colleges, universities, and other research 
institutions and individua!s for the conduct of research pursuant to this Act; 

(d) to acquire by construction, purchase, lease, loan or gift, real property 
needed to carry out the purposes of the Act; 

(e) to provide graduate scholarships and fellowships and for this purpose 
may make grants to individuals: Provided, That such individuals agree to 
pursue courses in an accredited college or university in the United States 
leading to a degree or degrees in a science or field of study having application 
in agricultural research: Provided further, That no more than ten initial 
grants in any one year may be made to individuals to attend any one in- 
stitution ; ; 

(f) to make contracts or cooperative arrangements with agricultural 
producers, manufacturing, processing, or other industrial establishments 
and with others for research and development on and the trial commercial- 
ization of new crops, new or improved processes, or new uses for agricultural 
products ; and 

(g) to grant exclusive licenses with or without payment for a fixed period 
of not to exceed five years for the use of patents under the control of the 
Department of Agricultural for trial commercialization of new crops or 
new uses for agricultural products. 
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Src. 4. In addition to authority otherwise provided in this Act, the Secretary 
of Commerce shall, in carrying out his duties under this Act, have the authority— 
(a) to prescribe such rules and regulations as he deems necessary govern- 

ing operations under this Act; and 
(b) to make contracts with public or private organizations or individuals, 
without regard to the provisions of section 3709 of the Revised Statutes (41 
U.S.C. 5), for the conduct of research into the economic feasibility of the 
industrial utilization of farm and forest products, and with respect to such 
contracts he may make advance progress or other payments without regard 
to the provisions of section 3648 of the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 529). 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of Agriculture may appoint and fix the compensation 
of such personnel as may be necessary to carry out his duties under this Act. 
Such appointments shall be made and such compensation shall be fixed in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the civil service laws and regulations and the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended: Provided, That the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is authorized to fix the compensation notwithstanding other provisions 
of law, for not more than one hundred positions established to carry out the 
purposes of this Act or other Acts authorizing research in agriculture which re- 
quire the services of especially qualified scientifie or professional personnel: 
Provided further, That the rates of basic compensation for positions established 
pursuant to this section shall not exceed the maximum payable under the Act 
of August 1, 1947 (61 Stat. 715), as amended and supplemented, and shall be 
subject to approval of the Civil Service Commission. Positions created pursuant 
to this section shall be included in the classified civil service of the United States, 
but appointments to such positions shall be made without competitive examina- 
tion upon approval of the prospective appointees’ qualifications by the Civil 
Service Commission or officer or agents as it may designate for this purpose. 

Sec. 6.'In carrying out the provisions of this Act the Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce are authorized to obtain the services of experts and con- 
sultants in accordance with the provisions of section 15 of the Act of August 2, 
1946, as amended (5 U.S.C. 55a), at rates not to exceed $75 per diem for indi- 
viduals, and such persons may be allowed travel expenses in accordance with 
the provisions of section 5 of that Act, as amended (5 U.S.C. 73b-2). 

Sec. 7. (a) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for use by the State 
agricultural experiment stations, such sums as the Congress deems necessary 
in support of research to be done by the State agricultural experiment stations 
relating to new and improved uses which offer expanding markets for farm and 
forest products. 

(b) Any sums made available by the Congress under subsection (a) hereof 
shall be distributed as follows: 

(1) One-third shall be allotted equally to each State. 

(2) Two-thirds of such sums shall be allotted to each State as follows: One- 
half in an amount which bears the same ratio to the total amount to be allotted 
as the rural population of the State bears to the total rural population of all 
the States as determined by the last preceding decennial census current at the 
time each such sum is first appropriated ; and one-half in an amount which bears 
the same ratio to the total amount to be allotted as the farm population of the 
State bears to the total farm population of all the States as determined by the 
last preceding decennial census current at the time such sum is first appropriated. 

(83) The provision of subsection (b) (2) hereof shall apply only to increases 
appropriated in a decennium over annual sums appropriated in the last pre 
ceding decennium; and the distribution when once established for specified 
appropriated annual sums shall continue unchanged thereafter as to those 
sums. 

(c) No payment shall be made to any State under provisions of this section 
in any amount greater than the amount made available by such State from 
non-Federal funds for support of research in agriculture and related fields. 

(d) It shall be the duty and responsibility of the Secretary of Agriculture 
to administer the provisions of section 7 of this Act under such rules and regu- 
lations as he may prescribe as necessary therefor. 

(e) Funds made available under subsection 7(a) may be used, in addition 
to purposes specified in said subsection, for printing and disseminating the results 
of such research, retirement of employees subject to the provisions of an Act 
approved March 4, 1940 (54 Stat. 39), and for activities closely allied to and 
essential to the successful conduct of such research, as approved by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 
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(f) Funds made available under provisions of subsection 7(a) shall be sub- 
ject to provisions relating te payment and administration as detailed in section 5 
of the Hatch Act, amended, approved August 11, 1955, 

(g) Provision for mailing results of research under penalty indicia as pre- 
seribed in section 6, Hatch Act, amended, approved August 11, 1955, shall be 
applicable likewise to the mailing of results of research authorized by subsection 
7(a) hereof. 

Sec. 8. In order to further encourage and support research at State agricul- 
tural experiment stations, one of the purposes of this Act is to assist such 
stations in the acquisition of land and in the construction, acquisition, and 
remodeling of buildings, laboratories, and other capital facilities (including the 
acquisition of fixtures and equipment which are to become a part of such land 
or buildings) which are necessary to more effectively conduct research in agri- 
culture and sciences related thereto through means of fund grants from the 
Federal Government. 

Jec. 9. As used in sections 7 to 17, inclusive, of this Act— 

(1) The term “State” shall include Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

(2) The term “State agricultural experiment station” means a department 
established under the direction of a college or university in any State in accord- 
ance with the Act entitled “An Act donating public lands to the several States 
and Territories which may provide colleges for the’ benefit of agriculture and 
mechanie arts,” approved July 2, 1862 (7 U.S.C. 301); or a department other- 
wise established pursuant to standards prescribed by the State the purpose of 
which is te conduct agricultural research. 

(3) The term “Secretary” shall mean the Secretary of Agriculture. 


Sec. 10. (a) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for allocation ~ 


to the States for the purposes of section 8 such sums as the Congress deems 
advisable. 

(b) (1) One-third of the funds appropriated pursuant to this section for 
any fiscal year shall be allotted equally among the States. 

(2) Two-thirds of. the funds appropriated pursuant to this section for any 
fiscal year shall be allocated among the States as follows: One-half in an 
amount which bears the same ratio to the total amount to be allotted as the 
rural population of the State bears to the total rural population of all the States 
as determined by the last preceding decennial census current at the time each 
such sum is first appropriated; and one-half in an amount which bears the 
same ratio to the total amount to be allotted as the farm population of the 
State bears to the total farm population of all the States as determined by 
the last preceding decennial census current at the time such sum is first appro- 
priated. The provision of subsection (b)(2) hereof shall apply only to in- 
creases appropriated in a decennium over annual sums appropriated in the 
last preceding decennium ; and the distribution when once established for speci- 
fied appropriated annual sums shall continue unchanged thereafter as to those 
sums. 

(c) It shall be the duty and responsibility of the Secretary of Agriculture 
to administer the provisions of section 10 of this Act under such rules and 
regulations as he may prescribe as necessary therefor. 

Sec. 11. Any State in order to be eligible for payments from funds allocated 
pursuant to section 10 shall submit, in such form as the Secretary may require, 
specific proposals for acquisition or construction of physical facilities defined 
in section 8 of this Act. No State shall receive any payment for any such 
proposal unless such proposal is approved by the Secretary. 

Sec. 12. (a) No payment shall be made to any State under the provisions 
of section 10 of this Act in any amount greater than the amount made available 
by such State from non-Federal funds for purposes for which paymenty are 
made under section 10 of this Act. 

(b) Any unused portion of the allotment of any State for auy fiscal year shall 
remain available, at the option of such State, for payment to such State for a 
period of not more than two fiscal years following the fiscal year in which such 
allotment is first made available. Any portion of a State’s allotment refused 
by such State er unused by such State within the time period authorized by 
this subsection shall beconie part of a fund to be known as “‘pool funds”. 

(ec) In order to be eligible for pool funds, a State— 

(1) shall submit to the Secretary specific proposals for aeqnisition or 
construction of physical facilities, as defined in section 8 of this Act; 

- shall have obligated all of its allocations under section 10 of this Act; 
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(3) shall make available from non-Federal funds an amount equal to the 
amount requested from such pool funds. 

(d) No State shall be eligible in any fiscal year to receive from the pool funds 
an amount greater than 50 per centum of such funds or $500,000, whichever 
amount is smaller. Any unallocated balance remaining in the pool funds at 
the close of any fiscal year shall be covered into the general fund of the Treasury. 
In the event there are insufficient pool funds to cover all the requests made 
therefor, such funds shall be allocated among the States making such requests 
in the same manner as provided in section 10(b) (1)—(2). 

Sec. 18. The Secretary shall not approve any proposal for the acquisition or 
construction of any physical facility the total cost of which is estimated to be 
less than $20,000. With respect to any multiple purpose physical facilities, the 
segment or portion thereof which is to be utilized for agricultural research shall 
be the basis for making a determination under this section. 

Sec. 14. For each fiscal year that funds are made available for allocation to 
States under the provisions of section 10 of this Act, the Secretary shall ascertain, 
at the earliest practicable date during such year, the amount of the allocation to 
which each State is entitled, and shall notify each State in writing promptly 
thereafter as to the amount of such allocation. 

Sec. 15. (a) Any State agricultural experiment station authorized to receive 
payments under the provisions of section 10 of this Act shall have a chief adminis- 
trative officer, to be known as a director, and a treasurer or other officer ap- 
pointed by the governing board of such station. Such treasurer or other officer 
shall receive and account for all funds paid to such station pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this Act, and shall submit a report, approved by the director of such 
station, to the Secretary on or before the first day of September of each year. 
Such report shall contain a detailed statement of the amount received under the 
provisions of this Act during the preceding fiscal year, and of its disbursements 
on schedules prescribed by the Secretary. 

(b) If any portion of the allotted funds received by the authorized receiving 
officer of any State agricultural experiment station shall by any action or con- 
tingency be diminished, lost, or misapplied, it shall be repaid by the State con- 
cerned, and until repaid no subsequent appropriation shall be allocated or paid 
to such State. 

See. 16. The Secretary shall make am annual report to the Congress during 
the first regular session of each year with respect to (1) the payments made 
under section 10 and section 12 of this Act, (2) the facilities, by States, for 
which such payments were made, and (3) whether any portion of the appropria- 
tion available for allotment to any State has been withheld and, if so, the reasons 
therefor. 

Sec. 17. (a) Any agricultural experiment station established by State law 
and separate from any college or university shall be eligible for benefits under 
this Act in the same manner and to the same extent as such benefits are provided 
for State agricultural experiment stations. 

(b) With respect te any State in which more than one agricultural experiment 
station has been established, any appropriations allocated for the use of such 
State pursuant to the provisions of this Act shall be divided between or among 
such institutions as the legislature of such State shall direct. 

Sec. 18. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act, including administration thereof. 

Sec. 19. The authorities under this Act are in addition to and not in substitu- 
tion for authorities otherwise available under existing law. 





(H.R. 2808, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for further research relating to new and improved uses which offer 
expanding markets for farm and forest products, to assist the States to provide additional 
facilities for research at the State agricultural experiment stations, and for other 
purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Congress of the United States hereby 
makes the following declarations and findings concerning the development of 
new and improved uses for farm products and for new products to replace those 
now in surplus. 

(a) Farms in the United States have a capacity to produce more farm products 
that ean be marketed at prices that will return sufficient income to farmers to 
maintain an efficient and progressive agricultural industry. 
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(b) A prosperous and progressive agriculture will contribute immensely to 
national welfare by efficient production of needed food and fiber, by provision 
of raw materials for the transportation and processing industries, by purchase of 
production supplies, and by its contribution to maintenance of a balanced and 
high-level national economy. 

(c) National defense and security interests of the United States require pro- 
tection of agricultural resources against deterioration and the maintenance of 
high productive capacity in order to meet possible emergency needs of the United 
States and other friendly nations. 

(d) Research programs to develop new and improved uses for farm products 
and new farm products have potentialities for providing outlets for a larger 
volume of farm production. This in turn will result in higher prices and incomes 
for farmers. 

(e) Additional outlets will be provided by the development of new and im- 
proved industrial uses for farm products, the development of new farm products 
which may be more suitable for industrial use, and encouragement and assist- 
ance to industry in utilizing such products. 

(f) Basie research and economic research in farm products and their uses 
are important to any long-range program of benefit to agriculture. 

(g) Public and private research agencies, including the Departments of Agri- 
culture and Commerce; the land-grant colleges, other universities, and research 
institutions, as well as private firms, can and should be utilized for an all-out 
attack on development of new and improved uses, and new and extended mar- 
kets and outlets for farm products and byproducts. Research, pilot plant and 
developmental work, and corollary economic and related studies should be de- 
voted to the expansion of industrial uses for agricultural commodities in sur- 
plus, and to any food and feed uses and replacement crops that can make sub- 
stantial contributions toward the solution of the surplus problem. Facilities 
should be established, as needed, to permit adequate experimentation and test- 
ing, and production and market development, of promising new uses and new 
products. Appropriate emphasis should be placed upon research having as its 
objective the discovery of new basic knowledge of farm roducts. 

(h) Development of new and improved uses of farm products and new farm 
products and new and extended markets and outlets for farm products and by- 
products will enlarge income opportunities for farmers. It also will reduce 
Government cost for acquisition, storage, and ultimate disposition of commodi- 
ties now in surplus. 

That it is further hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to continue 
Federal assistance to agricultural research carried on by agricultural research 
stations in the States and Territories, which reseach has been encouraged and 
supported by the Act of March 2, 1887 (7 U.S.C. 361a), commonly known as the 
Hatch Act of 1887, and by Acts amendatory and supplementary thereto. The 
Congress reaffirms the policy set forth in section 2 of such Act. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and directed to conduct 
basic and applied research into the finding of new, increased, extended, and per- 
fected uses for farm and forest products, and of new crops and new farm and 
forest products; to make laboratory and field studies; and, in collaboration with 
the Secretary of Commerce, to test marketing procedures on commercial bases. 

(b) The Secretary of Commerce is authorized and directed to conduct research 
and investigations into the economic feasibility of the industrial utilization of 
farm and forest products and new farm and forest products, including the feas- 
ibility of utilizing such products as against competing products from other 
sources; and to encourage and assist industry, in collaboration with the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, in utilizing such products. 

Sec. 3. In addition to authority otherwise provided in this Act, the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall, in carrying out his duties under this Act, have the au- 
thority— 

(a) to prescribe such rules and regulations as he deems necessary gov- 
erning operations under this Act: 

(b) to enter into contracts through the means provided in section 10(a) 
of the Act of August 14, 1946 (60 Stat. 1085); 

(c) to make grants, for periods not to exceed five years duration, to 
State agricultural experiment stations, colleges, universities, and other 
research institutions and individuals for the conduct of research pursuant 
to this Act; 

(d) to aequire by construction, purchase, lease, loan or gift, real property 
needed to carry out the purposes of the Act; 
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(e) to provide graduate scholarships and fellowships and for this pur- 
pose may make grants to individuals: Provided, That such individuals agree 
to pursue courses in an accredited college or university in the United States 
leading to a degree or degrees in a science or field of study having applica- 
tion in agricultural research: Provided further, That no more than ten ini- 
tial grants in any one year may be made to individuals to attend any one 
institution ; 

(f) to make contracts or cooperative arrangements with agricultural pro- 
ducers, manufacturing, processing, or other industrial establishments and 
with others for research and development on and the trial commercializa- 
tion of new crops, new or improved processes, or new uses for agricultural 
products; and 

(g) to grant exclusive licenses with or without payment for a fixed period 
of not to exceed five years for the use of patents under the control of the 
Department of Agriculture for trial commercialization of new crops or new 
uses for agricultural products. 

Seo. 4. In addition to authority otherwise provided in this Act, the Secretary 
of Commerce shall, in carrying out his duties under this Act, have the au- 
thority— 

(a) to prescribe such rules and regulations as he deems necessary gov- 
erning operations under this Act; and 

(b) to make contracts with public or private organizations or individuals, 
without regard to the provisions of section 3709 of the Revised Statutes (41 
U.S.C. 5), for the conduct of research into the economic feasibility of the 
industrial utilization of farms and forest products, and with respect to such 
contracts he may make advance progress or other payments without regard 
to the provisions of section 3648 of the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 529). 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of Agriculture may appoint and fix the compensation of 
such personnel as may be necessary to carry out his duties under this Act. 
Such appointments shall be made and such compensation shall be fixed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the civil service laws and regulations and the Clas- 
sification Act of 1949, as amended: Provided, That the Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized to fix the compensation notwithstanding other provisions of law, 
for not more than one hundred positions established to carry out the purposes of 
this Act or other Acts authorizing research in agriculture which require the 
services of especially qualified scientific or professional personnel: Provided 
further, That the rates of basic compensation for positions established pursu- 
ant to this section shall not exceed the maximum payable under the Act of 
August 1, 1947 (61 Stat. 715), as amended and supplemented, and shall be sub- 
ject to approval of the Civil Service Commission. Positions created pursuant to 
this section shall be included in the classified civil service of the United States, 
but appointments to such positions shall be made without competitive examina- 
tion upon approval of the prospective appointees’ qualifications by the Civil 
Service Commission or officer or agents as it may designate for this purpose. 

Sec. 6. In carrying out the provisions of this Act the Secretaries of Agriculture 
and Commerce are authorized to obtain the services of experts and consultants 
in accordance with the provisions of section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 55a) at rates not to exceed $75 per diem for individuals, and 
such persons may be allowed travel expenses in accordance with the provisions 
of section 5 of that Act, as amended (5 U.S.C. 73b-—2). 

Sec. 7. (a) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for use by the State 
agricultural experiment stations, such sums as the Congress deems necessary in 
suport of research to be done by the State agricultural experiment stations 
relating to new and improved uses which offer expanding markets for farms 
and forest products. 

(b) Any sums made available by the Congress under subsection (a) hereof 
shall be distributed as follows: 

(1) One-third shall be allotted equally to each State. 

(2) Two-thirds of such sums shall be allotted to each State as follows: One- 
half in an amount which bears the same ratio to the total amount to be allotted 
as the rural population of the State bears to the total rural population of all the 
States as determined by the last preceding decennial census current at the time 
each such sum is first appropriated ; and one-half in an amount which bears the 
same ratio to the total amount to be allotted as the farm population of the State 
bears to the total farm population of all the States as determined by the last 
preceding decennial census current at the time such sum is first appropriated. 

(3) The provision of subsection (b) (2) hereof shall apply only to increases 
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appropriated in a decennium over annual sums appropriated in the last preceding 
decennium; and the distribution when once established for specified appro- 
priated annual sums shali continue unchanged thereafter as to those sums. 

(c) No payment shall be made to any State under provisions of this section in 
any amount greater than the amount made available by such State from non- 
Federal funds for support of research in agriculture and related fields. 

(d) It shall be the duty and responsibility of the Secretary of Agriculture 
to administer the provisions of section 7 of this Act under such rules and 
regulations as he may prescribe as necessary therefor. 

(e) Funds made available under subsection 7(a) may be used in addition 
to purposes specified in said subsection, for printing and disseminating the 
results of such research, retirement of employees subject to the provisions of 
an Act approved March 4, 1940 (54 Stat. 39), and for activities closely allied 
to and essential to the successful conduct of such research, as approved by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

(f) Funds made available under provisions of subsection 7(a) shall be 
subject to provisions relating to payment and administration as detailed in 
section 5 of the Hatch Act, amended, approved August 11, 1955. 

(g) Provision for mailing results of research under penalty indicia as pre- 
scribed in section 6, Hatch Act, amended, approved August 11, 1955, shall be 
applicable likewise to the mailing of results of research authorized by subsection 
7(a) hereof. 

Sec. 8. In order to further encourage and support research at State agricul- 
tural experiment stations, one of the purposes of this Act is to assist such stations 
in the acquisition of land and in the construction, acquisition, and remodeling of 


buildings, laboratories, and other capital facilities (including the acquisition 


of fixtures and equipment which are to be come a part of such land or buildings) 
which are necessary to more effectively conduct research in agriculture and 
sciences related thereto through means of fund grants from the Federal 
Government. 

Sec. 9. As used in sections 7 to 17, inclusive, of this Act— 

(1) The term “State” shall include Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

(2) The term “State agricultural experiment station” means a department 
established under the direction of a college or university in any State in aceord- 
ance with the Act entitled “An Act donating public lands to the several State 
and Territories which may provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and 
mechanic arts”, approved July 2, 1862 (7 U.S.C. 301) ; or a department otherwise 
established pursuant to standards prescribed by the State the purpose of which 
is to conduct agricultural research. 

(3) The term “Secretary” shall mean the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Sec. 10. (a) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for allocation to 
the States for the purposes of section 8 such sums as the Congress deems 
advisable. 

(b) (1) One-third of the funds appropriated pursuant to this section for any 
fiscal year shall be allotted equally among the States. 

(2) Two-thirds of the funds appropriated pursuant to this section for any 
fiscal year shall be allocated among the States as follows: One-half in an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the total amount to be allotted as the rural 
population of the State bears to the total rural population of all the States as 
determined by the last preceding decennial census current at the time each 
such sum is first appropriated; and one-half in an amount which bears the 
same ratio to the total amount to be allotted as the farm population of the 
State bears to the total farm population of all the States as determined by the 
last preceding decennial census current at the time such sum is first appro- 
priated. The provision of subsection (b) (2) hereof shall apply only to increases 
appropriated in a decennium over annual sums appropriated in the last preced- 
ing decennium; and the distribution when once established for specified appro- 
priated annual sums shall continue unchanged thereafter as to those sums. 

(c) It shall be the duty and responsibility of the Secretary of Agriculture 
to administer .the provisions of section 10 of this Act under such rules and 
regulations as he may prescribe as necessary therefor. 

Sec. 11. Any State in order to be eligible for payments from funds allocated 
pursuant to section 10 shall submit, in such form as the Secretary may require, 
specific proposals for acquisition or construction of physical facilities defined 
in section 8 of this Act. No State shall receive any payment for any such 
proposal unless such proposal is approved by the Secretary. 
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Sec. 12. (a) No payment’shall be made to any State under the provisions of 
section 10 of this Act in any amount greater than the amount made available 
by such State from non-Federal funds for purposes for which payments are 
made under section 10 of this Act. . 

(b) Any unused portion of the allotment of any State for any fiscal year shall 
remain available, at the option of such State, for payment to such State for a 
period of not more than two fiscal years following the fiscal year in which such 
allotment is first made available. Any portion of a State’s allotment refused 
by such State or unused by such State within the time period authorized by this 
subsection shall become part of a fund to be known as “pool funds.” 

(c) In order to be eligible for pool funds, a State— 

(1) shall submit to the Secretary specific proposals for acquisition or construc- 
tion of physical facilities, as defined in section 8 of this Act; ¥ 

(2) shall have obligated all of its allocations under section 10.of this Act; and 

(3) shall make available from non-Federal funds an amount equal to the 
amount requested from such pool funds. 

(d) No State shall be eligible in any fiscal year to receive from the pool funds 
an amount greater than 50 per centum of such funds or $500,000, whichever 
amount is smaller. Any unallocated balance remaining in the pool funds at the 
close of any fiscal year shall be covered into the general fund of the Treasury. 
In the event there are insufficient pool funds to cover all the requests made 
therefor, such funds shall be allocated among the States making such requests 
in the same manner as provided in section 10(b) (1)-(2). 

Sec. 13. The Secretary shall not approve any proposal for the acquisition or 
construction of any physical facility the total cost of which is estimated to be 
less than $20,000. With respect to any multiple purpose physical facilities, the 
segment or portion thereof which is to be utilized for agricultural research 
shall be the basis for making a determination under this section. 

Seo. 14. For each fiscal year that funds are made available for allocation to 
States under the provisions of section 10 of this Act, the Secretary shall ascertain, 
at the earliest practicable date during such year, the amount of the allocation 
to which each State is entitled, and shall notify each State in writing promptly 
thereafter as to the amount of such allocation. 

Sec. 15. (a) Any State agricultural experiment station authorized to receive 
payments under the provisions of section 10 of this Act shall have a chief admin- 
istrative officer, to be known as a director, and a treasurer or other officer 
appointed by the governing board of such station. Such treasurer or other 
officer shall receive and account for all funds paid to such station pursuant to 
the provisions of this Act, and shall submit a report, approved by the director of 
such station, to the Secretary on or before the first day of September of each 
year. Such report shall contain a detailed statement of the amount received 
under the provisions of this Act during the preeeding fiscal year, and of its 
disbursements on schedules prescribed by the Secretary. 

(b) If any portion of the allotted funds received by the authorized receiving 
officer of any State agricultural experiment station shall by any action or con- 
tingency be diminished, lost, or misapplied, it shall be repaid by the State con- 
cerned, and until repaid no subsequent appropriation shall be allocated or paid 
to such State. 

Sec. 16. The Secretary shall make an annual report to the Congress during 
the first regular session of each year with respect to (1) the payments made 
under section 10 and section 12 of this Act, (2) the facilities, by States, for which 
such payments were made, and (3) whether any portion of the appropriation 
available for allotment to any State has been withheld and, if so, the reasons 
therefor. 

Sec. 17. (a) Any agricultural experiment station established by State law 
and separate from any college or university shall be eligible for benefits under 
this Act in the same manner and to the same extent as such benefits are provided 
for State agricultural experiment stations. 

(b) With respect to any State in which more than one agricultural experiment 
station has been established, any appropriations allocated for the use of such 
State pursuant to the provisions of this Act shall be divided between or among 
such institutions as the legislature of such State shall direct. 

Sec. 18. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act, including administration thereof_ 

Seo. 19. The authorities under this Act are in addition to and not in substi- 
tution for authorities otherwise available under existing law. 
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[H.R. 2880, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for further research oot to new and improved uses which offer 
expanding markets for farm and forest products, to assist the States to provide 
—— facilities for research at the State agricultural experiment stations, and for 
other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Congress of the United States 
hereby make the following declarations and findings concerning the develop- 
ment of new and improved uses for farm products and for new products to 
replace those now in surplus. 

(a) Farms in the United States have a capacity to produce more farm prod- 
ucts than can be marketed at prices that will return sufficient income to farmers 
to maintain an efficient and progressive agricultural industry. 

(b) A prosperous and progressive agriculture will contribute immensely to 
national welfare by efficient production of needed food and fiber, by provision 
of raw materials for the transportation and processing industries, by purchase 
of production supplies, and by its contribution to maintenance of a balanced 
and high-level national economy. 

(c) National defense and security interests of the United States require 
protection of agricultural resources against deterioration and the maintenance 
of high productive capacity in order to meet possible emergency needs of the 
United States and other friendly nations. 

(d) Research programs to develop new and improved uses for farm products 
and new farm products have potentialities for providing outlets for a larger 
volume of farm production. This in turn will result in higher prices and 
incomes for farmers. 

(e) Additional outlets will be provided by the development of new and 
improved industrial uses for farm products, the development of new farm 
products which may be more suitable for industrial use, and encouragement 
and assistance to industry in utilizing such products. 

(f) Basie research and economic research in farm products and their uses 
are important to any long-range program of benefit to agriculture. 

(g) Public and private research agencies, including the Departments of 
Agriculture and Commerce; the land-grant colleges, other universities, and 
research institutions, as well as private firms, can and should be utilized for 
an all-out attack on development of new and improved uses, and new and ex- 
tended markets and outlets for farm products and byproducts. Research, pilot 
plant and developmental work, and corollary economic and related studies 
should be devoted to the expansion of industrial uses for agricultural com- 
modities in surplus, and to any food and feed uses and replacement crops that 
ean make substantial contributions toward the solution of the surplus problem. 
Facilities should be established, as needed, to permit adequate experimentation 
and testing, and production and market development, of promising new uses 
and new products. Appropriate emphasis should be placed upon research hay- 
ing as its objective the discovery of new basic knowledge of farm products. 

(h) Development of new and improved uses of farm products and new farm 
products and new and extended markets and outlets for farm products and 
byproducts will enlarge income opportunities for farmers. It also will reduce 
Government costs for acquisition, storage, and ultimate disposition of commodi- 
ties now in surplus. 

That it is further hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to continue 
Federal assistance to agricultural research carried on by agricultural research 
stations in the States and Territories, which research has been encouraged and 
supported by the Act of March 2, 1887 (7 U.S.C. 361a), commonly known as 
the Hatch Act of 1887, and by Acts amendatory and supplementary thereto. 
The Congress reaffirms the policy set forth in section 2 of such Act. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and directed to con- 
duct basic and applied research into the finding of new, increased, extended, 
and perfected uses for farm and forest products, and of new crops and new 
farm and forest products; to make laboratory and field studies; and, in collab- 
oration with the Secretary of Commerce, to test marketing procedures on com- 
mercial bases. 

(b) The Secretary of Commerce is authorized and directed to conduct re- 
search and investigations into the economic feasibility of the industrial utiliza- 
tion of farm and forest products and new farm and forest products, including 
the feasibility of utilizing such products as against competing products from 
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other sources; and to encourage and assist industry, in collaboration with the 
Secretary of Agriculture, in utilizing such products. 

Sec. 3. In addition to authority otherwise provided in this Act, the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall, in carrying out his duties under this Act, have the 
authority— 

(a) to prescribe such rules and regulations as he deems necessary gov- 
erning operations under this Act; 

(b) to enter into contracts through the means provided in section 10(a) 
of the Act of August 14, 1946 (60 Stat. 1085) ; 

(c) to make grants, for periods not to exceed five years duration, to State 
agricultural experiment stations, colleges, universities, and other research 
institutions and individuals for the conduct of research pursuant to this 
Act; 

(d) to acquire by construction, purchase, lease, loan or gift, real property 
needed to carry out the purposes of the Act ;. 

(e) to provide graduate scholarships and fellowships and for this pur- 
pose may make grants to individuals: Provided, That such individuals 
agree to pursue courses in an accredited college or university in the United 
States leading to a degree or degrees in a science or field of study having 
application in agricultural research: Provided further, That no more than 
ten initial grants in any one year may be made to individuals to attend any 
one institution ; 

(f) to make contracts or cooperative arrangements with agricultural 
producers, manufacturing, processing, or other industrial establishments 
and with others for research and development on and the trial commercial- 
ization of new crops, new or improved processes, or new uses for agricultural 
products ; and 

(g) to grant exclusive licenses with or without payment for a fixed period 
of not to exceed five years for the use of patents under the control of the 
Department of Agriculture for trial commercialization of new crops or new 
uses for agricultural products. 

Sec. 4. In addition to authority otherwise provided in this Act, the Secretary 
of Commerce shall, in carrying out his duties under this Act, have the authority— 

(a) to prescribe such rules and regulations as he deems necessary gov- 
erning operations under this Act ; and 

(b) to make contracts with public or private organizations or individuals, 
without regard to the provisions of section 3709 of the Revised Statutes (41 
U.S.C. 5), for the conduct of research into the economic feasibility of the 
industrial utilization of farm and forest products, and with respect to such 
contracts he may make advance progress or other payments without regard 
to the provisions of section 3648 of the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 529). 

Seo. 5. The Secretary of Agriculture may appoint and fix the compensation 
of such personnel as may be necessary to carry out his duties under this Act. 
Such appointments shall be made and such compensation shall be fixed in 
accordance with the provisions of the civil service laws and regulations and the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended: Provided, That the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is authorized to fix the compensation notwithstanding other provisions of 
law, for not more than one hundred positions established to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act or other Acts authorizing research in agriculture which re- 
quire the services of especially qualified scientific or professional personnel: 
Provided further, That the rates of basic compensation for positions established 
pursuant to this section shall not exceed the maximum payable under the Act 
of August 1, 1947 (61 Stat. 715), as amended and supplemented, and shall be 
subject to approval of the Civil Service Commission. Positions created pursuant 
to this section shall be included in the classified civil service of the United 
States, but appointments to such positions shall be made without competitive 
examination upon approval of the prospective appointees’ qualifications by the 
Civil Service Commission or officer or agents as it may ‘designate for this purpose. 

Sec. 6. In carrying out the provisions of this Act the Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce are authorized to obtain the services of experts and con- 
sultants in accordance with the provisions of section 15 of the Act of August 2, 
1946, as amended (5 U.S.C. 55a), at rates not to exceed $75 per diem for indi- 
viduals, and such persons may be allowed travel expenses in accordance with 
the provisions of section 5 of that Act, as amended (5 U.S.C. 73b-2). 

Src. 7. (a) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for use by the State 
agricultural experiment stations, such sums as the Congress deems necessary 
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in support of research to be done by the State agricultural experiment stations 
relating to new and improved uses which offer expanding markets for farm and 
forest products. 

(b) Any sums madé available by the Congress under subsection (a) hereof 
shall be distributed as follows: 

(1) One-third shall be allotted equally to each State. 

(2) Two-thirds of such sums shall be allotted to each State as follows: One- 
half in an amount which bears the same ratio to the total amount to be allotted 
as the rural population of the State bears to the total rural population of all 
the States as determined ‘by the last preceding decennial census current at the 
time each such sum is first appropriated ; and one-half in an amount which bears 
the same ratio to the total amount to be allotted as the farm population of the 
State bears to the total farm population of all the States as determined by the 
last preceding decennial census current at the time such sum is first appropriated. 

(3) The provision of subsection (b) (2) hereof shall apply only to increases 
appropriated in a decennium over annual sums appropriated in the last preceding 
decennium ; and the distribution when once established for specified appropriated 
annual sums shall continue unchanged thereafter as to those sums. 

(c) No payment shall be made to any State under provisions of this section 
in any amount greater than the amount made available by such State from 
non-Federal funds for support of research in agriculture and related fields. 

(d) It shall be the duty and responsibility of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
administer the provisions of section 7 of this Act under such rules and regulations 
as he may prescribe as necessary therefor. 

(e) Funds made available under subsection 7(a) may. be used, in addition 
to purposes specified in said subsection, for printing and disseminating the 
results of such research, retirement of employees subject to the provisions of an 
Act approved March 4, 1940 (54 Stat. 39), and for activities closely allied to 
and essential to the successful conduct of such research, as approved by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

(f) Funds made available under provisions of subsection 7(a) shall be 
subject to provisions relating to payment and administration as detailed in 
section 5 of the Hatch Act, amended, approved August 11, 1955. 

(g) Provision for mailing results of research under penalty indicia as pre- 
scribed in section 6, Hatch Act, amended, approved August 11, 1955, shall be 
applicable likewise to the mailing of results of research authorized by subsection 
7(a) hereof. 

Sec. 8. In order to further encourage and support research at State agricul- 
tural experiment stations, one of Lae purposes of this Act is to assist such stations 
in the acquisition of land and in the construction, acquisition, and remodeling 
of buildings, laboratories, and other capital facilities (including the acquisition 
of fixtures and equipment which are to become a part of such land or buildings) 
which are necessary to more effectively conduct research in agriculture and 
sciences related thereto through means of fund grants from the Federal 
Government. 

Sec. 9. As used in sections 7 to 17, inclusive, of this Act— 

(1) The term “State” shall include Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

(2) The term “State agricultural experiment station” means a department 
established under the direction of a college or university in any State in accord- 
ance with the Act entitled “An Act donating public lands to the several States 
and Territories which may provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and 
mechanic arts”, approved July 2, 1862 (7 U.S.C. 301) ; or a department otherwise 
established pursuant to standards prescribed by the State the purpose of which 
is to conduct agricultural research. 

{3) The term “Secretary” shall mean the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Sec. 10. (a) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for allocation 
to the States for the purposes of section 8 such sums as the Congress deems 
advisable. 

(b) (1) One-third of the funds appropriated pursuant to this section for any 
fiseal year shall be allotted equally among the States. 

(2) Two-thirds of the funds appropriated pursuant to this section for any 
fiscal year shall be allocated among the States as follows: One-half in an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the total amount to be allotted as the rural 
population of the State bears to the total rural population of all the States as 
determined by the last preceding decennial census current at the time each such 
sum is first appropriated ; and one-half in an amount which bears the same ratio 
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to the total amount to be allotted as the farm:population of the State bears 
to the total farm population of all the States as determined by the last preceding 
decennial census current at the time such sum is first appropriated. The 
provision of subsection (b) (2) hereof shall apply only to increases appropriated 
in a decennium over annual sums appropriated in the last preceding decennium ; 
and the distribution when once established for specified appropriated annual sums 
shall continue unchanged thereafter as to those sums. 

(e) It shall be the duty and responsibility of the Secretary of Agriculture 
to administer the provisions of section 10 of this Act under such rules and 
regulations as he may prescribe as necessary therefor. 

Sec. 11. Any State in order to be eligible for payments from funds allocated 
pursuant to section 10 shall submit, in such form as the Secretary may require, 
specific proposals for acquisition or construction of physical facilities defined in 
section 8 of this Act. No State shall receive any payment for any such proposal 
unless such proposal is approved by the Secretary. 

Sec. 12. (a) No payment shall be made to any State under the provisions of 
section 10 of this Act in any amount greater than the amount made available 
by such State from non-Federal funds for purposes for which payments are made 
under section 10 of this Act. 

(b) Any unused portion of the allotment of any State for any fiscal year shall 
remain available, at the option of such State, for payment to such State for a 
period of not more than two fiscal years following the fiscal year in which such 
allotment is first made available. Any portion of a State’s allotment refused 
by such State or unused by sueh State within the time period authorized by this 
subsection shall become part of a fund to be known as “pool funds”. 

(c) In order to be eligible for pool funds, a State— 

(1) shall submit to the Secretary specific proposals for acquisition or con- 
struction of physical facilities, as defined in section 8 of this Act ; 

(2) shall have obligated all of its allocations under section 10 of this Act; and 

(3) shall make available from non-Federal funds an amount equal to the 
amount requested from such pool funds. 

(d) No State shall be eligible in any fiscal year to receive from the pool funds 
an amount greater than 50 per centum of such funds or $500,000, whichever 
amount is smaller. Any unallocated balance remaining in the pool funds at 
the close of any fiscal year shall be covered into the general fund of the Treasury. 
In the event there are insufficient pool funds to cover all the requests made 
therefor, such funds shall be allocated among the States making such requests 
in the same manner as provided in section 10 (b) (1)—(2). 

Sec. 13. The Secretary shall not approve any proposal for the acquisition or 
construction of any physical facility the total cost of which is estimated to be 
less than $20,000. With respect to any multiple purpose physical facilities, the 
segment or portion thereof which is to be utilized for agricultural research shall 
be the basis for making a determination under this section. 

Sec. 14. For each fiscal year that funds are made available for allocation to 
States under the provisions of section 10 of this Act, the Secretary shall ascer- 
tain, at the earliest practicable date during such year, the amount of the alloca- 
tion to which each State is entitled, and shall notify each State in writing 
promptly thereafter as to the amount of such allocation. 

Sec. 15. (a) Any State agricultural experiment station authorized to receive 
payments under the provisions of section 10 of this Act shall have a chief ad- 
ministrative officer, to be known as a director, and a treasurer or other officer ap- 
pointed by the governing board of such station. Such treasurer or other officer 
shall receive and account for all funds paid to such station pursuant to the 
provisions of this Act, and shall submit a report, approved by the director of such 
station, to the Secretary on or before the first day of September of each year. 
Such report shall contain a detailed statement of the amount received under the 
provisions of this Act during the preceding fiscal year, and of its disbursements 
on schedules prescribed by the Secretary. 

(b) If any portion of the allotted funds received by the authorized receiving 
officer of any State agricultural experiment station shall by any action or con- 
tingency be diminished, lost, or misapplied, it shall be repaid by the State con- 
cerned, and until repaid no subsequent appropriation shall be allocated or paid to 
such State. 

Sec. 16. The Secretary shall make an annual report to the Congress during 
the first regular session of each year with respect to (1) the payments made 
under section 10 and section 12 of this Act, (2) the facilities, by States, for which 
such payments were made, and (3) whether any portion of the appropriation 
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available for allotment to any State has been withheld and, if so, the reasons 
therefor. 

Sec. 17. (a) Any agricultural experiment station established by State law and 
Separate from any college or university shall be eligible for benefits under this 
Act in the same manner and to the same extent as such benefits are provided for 
State agricultural experiment stations. 

(b) With respect to any State in which more than one agricultural experiment 
station has been established, any appropriations allocated for the use of such 
State pursuant to the provisions of this Act shall be divided between or among 
such institutions as the legislature of such State shall direct. 

Sec. 18. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act, including administration thereof. 

Sec. 19. The authorities under this Act are in addition to and not in sub- 
stitution for authorities otherwise available under existing law. 
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[H.R. 2881, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To create an Agricultural Research and Industrial Board, to define its powers 
and duties ; and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, 


DECLARATION AND FINDINGS 


SECTION 1. That the Congress of the United States hereby makes the following 
declarations and findings concerning the development of new and improved uses 
for farm products, for new crops to replace those now in surplus, and the dis- 
posal of surplus commodities owned by the Government : 

(a) Farms in the United States have a capacity to produce more farm products 
than can be marketed at prices that will return sufficient incomes to farmers 
to maintain an efficient and progressive agricultural industry. 

(b) A prosperous agriculture will contribute immensely to national welfare 
by efficient production of needed food, feed, and fiber by provision of raw 
materials for the transportation and processing industries, by purchases of 
production supplies, and by its contribution to maintenance of a balanced and 
high level national economy. 

(c) National defense and security interests of the United States require pro- 
tection of agricultural resources against deterioration and the maintenance of 
high productive capacity in order to meet possible emergency needs of the United 
States and other friendly nations. 

(d) Basic research in agricultural products and their uses is essential in any 
long-range program of benefit to agriculture. 

(e) Research programs to develop new and improved uses for farm products 
and new farm products have potentialities for providing outlets for a larger 
volume of farm production and greater stability of the prices of farm com- 
modities. 

(f) Public and private research agencies, including the Department of Agri- 
culture and Commerce, the land-grant colleges, other universities and research 
institutions, as well as private firms, can and should be utilized for an all-out 
attack on development of new and improved uses, and new and extended markets 
and outlets for farm products and byproducts. Research, pilot plant, develop- 
ment and trial commercialization work and corollary economic and related studies 
should be devoted to the expansion of industrial uses for agricultural commodi- 
ties in surplus, and to any food and feed uses and replacement crops that can 
make substantial contributions toward the solution of the surplus problem. 
Facilities should be established as needed to permit adequate experimentation 
and testing, and production and market development, of promising new uses and 
new products. 

(g) Development of new and improved uses of farm products and new farm 
products and new and extended markets and outlets for farm products and by- 
products will enlarge income opportunities for farmers. It also will reduce 
Government costs for acquisition, storage, and ultimate disposition of commodi- 
ties now in surplus. 
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(h) Disposition of a portion of the surplus stocks of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation through industrial channels for new or byproduct uses, so that the 
earryover of any commodity beyond the needs of the Nation can be reduced, will 
have a stabilizing effect on the market prices for farm commodities. 


PURPOSES 


Sec. 2. The purposes of this Act are to establish a Board whose duties 
shall be to coordinate and expedite efforts to develop, through research, new 
industrial uses, and increased use under existing processes, of agricultural 
products; to develop new replacement crops; and to reduce the stocks of com- 
modities owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 


BOARD CREATED 


Sec. 3. A Board is hereby created and established, to be known as the Agri- 
cultural Research and Industrial Board (hereinafter referred to as the Board), 
which shall be composed of five members appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, one of whom shall be an Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture. Members of the Board shall be appointed for a period 
of four years, their terms to run concurrently. One of the members shall be 
designated by the President as Chairman. The power of removal for inefficiency, 
neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office shall be vested in the President. Any 
vacancy occurring during a four-year term may be filled in the same manner as an 
original appointment, but only for the unexpired term thereof. 


SALARIES, EMPLOYEES, ETO. 


Seo. 4. Members of the Board shall be paid compensation at the rate of 
$ per day. The Board is authorized to appoint and fix the compensation, 
without regard to the civil-service laws and the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, of a director, and such other technical, legal and other clerical em- 
ployees or consultants on a salary, retainer or per diem basis as it may deem 
necessary: Provided, however, That the annual compensation of anyone so em- 
ployed shall not exceed. $ and the per diem allowance shall not exceed 
$ per day: And provided further, That wherever possible, in the judgment 
of the Board, employees of the Board shall be part of the classified civil service, 
and shall enter the service under such rules and regulations as may be prescribed 
by the Board and by the Civil Service Commission. Members of the Board 
and employees thereof shall be reimbursed for necessary traveling and other 
expenses incurred in the performance of their duties. 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE BOARD 


Seo. 5. The Board shall have power and authority, within the limits of the 
funds herein made available to it, to coordinate and expedite activities toward 
research, pilot-plant development, trial commercialization and industrial uses 
with Federal and State Governments, educational institutions, private research 
organizations, trade associations, individuals and industrial corporations in ex- 
panding the industrial utilization of the products of farm and forest and the 
development of new crops. In the discharge of these duties the Board is em- 
powered to: 

(a) Make use of the facilities of the Departments of Agriculture and Commerce 
and other Federal departments and agencies, land-grant institutions, and experi- 
ment stations; 

(b) Contract with State government agencies, State and other universities 
and colleges, nonprofit or profitmaking research organizations, and private corpo- 
rations, including agreements to share costs ; 

(c) Contract with foreign individuals, organizations, institutions of learning, 
or private corporations where payment can be made in foreign currency accu- 
mulated under Public Law numbered 480, Eighty-third Congress, second session. 
The Board is hereby authorized to utilize such foreign currencies: Provided, 
however, That the authority to enter into such contracts shall be exercised only 
with the approval of the Secretary of State, to the end that such authority 
shall be exercised in such manner as is consistent with the foreign policy 
objectives of the United States ; 

(d) Provide research grants, student fellowships, scholarships, and similar 
aids, where deemed appropriate by the Board: Provided, That any such funds 
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shail be so allocated as to strengthen graduate training in each of the four major 
agricultural regions ; 

(e) Enter into appropriate contracts for development of research results into 
trial commercial scale operations ; 

(f) Extend suitable incentives to farmers or to industry to hasten the estab- 
lishment of a new crop or of a new industrial use, where such appear likely to 
lead to durable additional markets ; 

(g) Grant agricultural development certificates for the amortization of new 
facilities, for tax purposes, on the basis of sixty months from the date of com- 
pletion of a facility in such cases as the Board deems advisable and necessary 
for the discharge of its duties, particularly with regard to equipment and facilities 
for harvesting, storing, and processing of new crops and with regard to research, 
development, and trial commercialization facilities for industrial utilization of 
the products of farm and forest. Such agricultural development certificates 
of rapid amortization may be issued at any time during the existence of the 
Board and shall otherwise be governed by the provisions of law governing 
emergency facilities contained in section 168 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 and the provisions of law governing the amortization of grain-storage 
facilities contained in section 169 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954: 

(h) Direct the Commodity Credit Corporation to make delivery of any of its 
stocks of commodities to agencies of the Government, persons, or corporations 
designated by the Board where such stocks are to be used for (A) research, 
(B) pilot-plant operation, (C) trial commercialization, (D) export of manu- 
factured products, or (E) new or byproduct uses. The Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, with respect to commodities thus requisitioned by the Board, shall pay 
necessary handling and delivery charges to the destination directed by the 
Board. Such sums of money as the Board shall receive, if any, on such transfers 
of commodities, shall be turned over to the Commodity Credit Corporation; 

(i) Take title to any property acquired by transfer from another Government 
agency pursuant to this Act or other legislative authority, or otherwise, and to 
make contracts or leases for the private operation of any such properties or 
facilities ; 

(j) Publicize and make available from time to time information as to the 
Board’s activities, any discoveries through research, and applications thereof, 
new crops, and the development of commercial uses of the products of farm and 
forest ; 

(k) Provide in all contracts for the disposition of inventions produced there- 
under in a manner calculated to protect the public interest and the equities of 
the individual or organization with which the contract or other arrangement is 
executed : Provided, however, That nothing herein shall be construed to authorize 
the Board to enter into any contractual or other arrangement inconsistent with 
any provision of law affecting the issuance or use of patents ; 

(1) Establish appropriate advisory committees to assist in effectuating specific 
research programs and to compensate members thereof on a per diem basis in 
addition to allowing traveling and subsistence expenses ; 

(m) Prescribe such rules and regulations as the Board deems necessary gov- 
erning operations under this Act. 


LIMITATION UPON BOARD POWERS 


Sec. 6. The Board shall not directly conduct research, operate plants or proc- 
esses or otherwise engage in business. 


TRANSFER OF GOVERNMENT PLANTS 


Sec. 7. (a) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the Administrator of 
the General Services Administration is authorized and directed to transfer to 
the Board the Government-owned alcohol-producing facility at Omaha, Nebraska, 
known as Plancor Numbered 1608, for use in the program authorized by this Act. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the Federal Facilities Corpo- 
ration is authorized and directed to transfer to the Board the alcohol-butadiene 
plant at Louisville, Kentucky, known as Plancor Numbered 1207, for use in the 
program authorized by this Act. 

(c) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, any Government agency hold- 
ing any Government-owned facility useful in the program authorized by this Act 
is authorized to transfer such facility to the Board, for use in the program, if 
requested to do so by the Board, provided such transfer has the approval of 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 
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(d) The Board is authorized to exercise, with respect to the facilities trans- 
ferred under this section, all the authority vested in the agencies which so trans- 
ferred such facilities. At the time of such transfer, funds and personnel related 
to the operation or administration of such facilities shall, with the approval of 
the Director of the. Bureau of the Budget, also be transferred to the Board, 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Szo. 8. There is hereby appropriated for each fiscal year beginning with the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, an amount equal to 15 per centum of the gross 
receipts from duties collected under the customs laws during the period January 
1 to December 31, both inclusive, preceding the beginning of each such fiscal year. 
Such funds shall be available to the Board to provide for its operation and the 
expenditures and incentives herein authorized. The sums appropriated herein 
shall, notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, continue to remain avail- 
able for the purposes of this section until expended ; but any excess of the amount 
remaining unexpended at the end of any fiscal year over $150,000,000 shall, in 
the same manner as though it had been appropriated for the Board for such 
fiscal year, be subject to the provisions of section 3690 of the Revised Statutes 
(31 U.S.C. 712) and section 5 of the Act entitled “An Act making appropriations 
for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the 
year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-five and for other 
purposes.” 

ANNUAL REPORT 


Sec. 9. The Board shall make an annual report to the Congress as soon as prac- 
ticable after the Ist day of January in each year. 


DISPOSITION OF PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION FILES 


Seo. 10. All files and records of the bipartisan Commission on Increased In- 
dustrial Use of Agricultural Products, created by section 209 of Public Law 
Numbered 540, Eighty-fourth Congress, shall, upon the termination of its activi- 
ties be turned over to the Board. 


[H.R. 2970, 86th Cong., 1st sess.) 
A BILL To provide for the increased use of agricultural products for industrial purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


DECLARATIONS AND FINDINGS 


SEcTION 1. That the Congress of the United States hereby makes the following 
declarations and findings concerning the development of new and improved uses 
for farm products, new crops to replace those now in surplus, and the disposal 
of surplus commodities owned by the Government : 

(a) Farms in the United States have a capacity to produce more farm products 
than can now be marketed at prices that will return sufficient incomes to farmers 
to maintain an efficient and progressive agricultural industry. 

(b) A prosperous agriculture will contribute immensely to national welfare by 
efficient production of needed food, feed, and fiber by provision of raw materials 
for the transportation and processing industries, by purchases of production sup- 
plies, and by its contribution to maintenance of a balanced and high-level na- 
tional economy. 

(c) National defense and security interests of the United States require pro- 
tection of agricultural resources against deterioration and the maintenance of 
high productive capacity in order to meet possible emergency needs of the United 
States and other friendly nations. 

(d) Basie research in agricultural products and their uses is essential in any 
long-range program of benefit to agriculture. 

(e) Research programs to develop new and improved uses for farm products 
and new farm products have potentialities for providing outlets for a :arger vol- 
ume of farm production and greater stability of the prices of farm commodities. 

(f) Public and private research agencies, including the Departments of Agri- 
culture and Commerce, the land-grant colleges, other universities and research 
institutions, as well as private firms, can and should be utilized for an all-out 
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attack on development of new and improved uses, and new and extended markets 
and outlets for farm products and byproducts. Research, pilot plant, develop- 
ment and trial commercialization work and corollary economic and related studies 
should be devoted to the expansion of industrial uses for agricultural commodities 
in surplus, and to any food and feed uses and replacement crops that can make 
substantial contributions toward the solution of the surplus problem. Facilities 
should.be established as needed to permit adequate experimentation and testing, 
and production and market development, of promising new uses and new products, 

(g) Development of new and improved industrial and other uses of farm prod- 
ucts and new farm products and new and extended markets and outlets for farm 
products and byproducts will enlarge income opportunities for farmers. It also 
will reduce Government costs for acquisition, storage, and ultimate disposition 
of commodities now in surplus. 

(h) Disposition of a portion of the surplus stocks of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation through industrial channels for new or byproduct uses, so tliat the 
carryover of any commodity beyond the needs of the Nation can be reduced, will 
have a stabilizing effect on the market prices for farm commodities. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH AND INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 2. There is created and established in the Department of Agriculture an 
agency of the United States to be known as the Agricultural Research and Indus- 
trial Administration, all of the powers of which shall be exercised by an Admin- 
istrator, under the general direction and supervision of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, who shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, for a term of six years and who shall receive basic compensation 
at the rate of $20,000 per annum. The duties of this agency shall be to coordinate 
and expedite efforts to develop, through research, new industrial uses, and in- 
creased use under existing processes, of agricultural products; to develop new 
replacement crops; and to reduce the stocks of commodities owned by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

SALARIES 


Sec. 3. The positions of three Deputy Administrators of the agency shall be in 
grade GS-18 of the General Schedule established by the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended. Such positions shall be in addition to the number of positions 
authorized to be placed in such grade by section 505(b) of such Act. The agency 
is authorized to fix the compensation, notwithstanding other provisions of law, 
for not more than ten positions which require the services of especially qualified 
scientific or professional personnel: Provided, That the rates of basic compensa- 
tion for positions established pursuant to this provision shall not exceed the 
maximum payable under the Act of August 1, 1947 (61 Stat. 715), as amended and 
supplemented. The agency may appoint and fix the compensation of any tech- 
nically qualified person, firm, or organization by contract or otherwise on a tem- 
porary basis and for a term not to exceed six months in any fiscal year to per- 
form research, technical, or other special services, without regard to the civil 
service laws or the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 


POWERS AND DUTIES 


Sec. 4. The agency shall power and authority, within the limits of the funds 
made available to it, to coordinate and expedite activities toward research, pilot- 
plant development, trial commercialization and industrial uses, with Federal 
and State governments, educational institutions, private research organizations, 
trade associations, individuals and industrial corporations in expanding the 
industrial utilization of the preducts of farm and forest and the development of 
new crops. In the discharge of these duties, the agency is empowered to: 

(a) Make use of the facilities of the Department of Agriculture and other 
Federal departments and agencies, land-grant institutions, and experiment 
stations. The agency shall utilize existing facilities owned or controlled by the 
Federal Government to the greatest extent practicable, including pilot plants, 
regional laboratories and other facilities and equipment, and is authorized to 
utilize authority now available to the Secretary of Agriculture under existing 
law; 

(b) To make grants, for periods not to exceed five years duration, to State 
agricultural experiment stations, colleges, universities, and other research insti- 
tutions and individuals; 
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(c) Contract with foreign individuals, organizations, institutions of learning, 
or private corporations where payment can be made in foreign currency accumu- 
lated under Public Law 480, Highty-third Congress. The agency is hereby author- 
ized to utilize such foreign currencies notwithstanding other provisions of law 
requiring reimbursement ; 

(d) To make contracts or cooperative arrangements in the manner provided by 
sections 10(a) and 205 of the Act of August 14, 1946 (7 U.S.C. 427i, 1624), includ- 
ing contracts and agreements providing for the commercialization, market accept- 
ance, and the economic feasibility of industrial utilization in the competitive 
market for agricultural products and processes with respect thereto ; 

(e) Extend suitable incentives to farmers or to industry to hasten the estab- 
lishment of a new crop or of a new industrial use, where such appear likely to 
lead to durable additional markets ; 

(f) Direct the Commodity Credit Corporation to make delivery of any of its 
stocks of commodities to agencies of the Government, persons, or corporations 
designated by the agency where such stocks are to be used for (A) research, 
(B) pilot plant operation, (C) trial commercialization, (D) export of manu- 
factured products, or (E) new or byproduct uses. The Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, with respect to commodities thus requisitioned by the agency, shall pay 
necessary handling and delivery charges to the destination directed by the 
agency. Such sums of money as the agency shall receive, if any, on such trans- 
fers of commodities, shall be turned over to the Commodity Credit Corporation ; 

(g) To make contracts or leases for the private operation of any property or 
facilities transferred from another Government agency pursuant to this Act or 
other legislative authority ; 

(bh) To make loans or grants to those with whom contracts or other arrange- 
ments are entered into, for the purpose of providing assistance in the acquisition 
or expansion of facilities and equipment for research or development activities ; 

(i) Provide in all contracts for the disposition of inventions produced there- 
under in a manner calculated to protect the public interest and the equities of 
the individual or organization with which the contract or other arrangement is 
executed : Provided, however, That nothing herein shall be construed to authorize 
the agency to enter into any contractual or other arrangement inconsistent with 
any provision of law affecting the issuance or use of patents; 

(j) To grant exclusive licenses with or without payment of royalty for a 
fixed period of not to exceed five years for the use of patents under the control 
of the Department of Agriculture ; 

(k) To pay incentive awards to private citizens for suitable and acceptable 
suggestions to implement the program established by this Act, such payments to 
be made in accordance with previously published rules stating the amounts of, 
criteria for determining, and subjects of, such awards ; and 

(1) To test production procedures on a commercial basis, maintain and operate 
manufacturing facilities where necessary to prove the commercial feasibility 
of volume production and to build, purchase, or lease plant facilities, or neces- 
sary equipment suitable for manufacturing needs. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Seo. 5. The agency may provide graduate scholarships and fellowships and for 
this purpose may make grants to individuals: Provided, That such individuals 
agree to pursue courses in an accredited college or university in the United 
States leading to a degree or degrees in a science or field of study having appli- 
cation in agricultural research: Provided further, That the initial grants in any 
one year may be made to individuals to attend any one institution in a number 
not exceeding 1 percent of the student body. 


TRANSFER OF GOVERNMENT PLANTS 


Seo. 6. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, any Government agency 
holding any Government-owned facility useful in the program authorized by this 
Act is authorized to transfer such facility to the agency, for use in the program, 
if requested to do so by the agency, provided such transfer has the approval of 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. The agency is authorized to exercise, 
with respect to the facilities transferred, all of the authority vested in the 
agencies transferring such facilities. At the time of such transfer, funds and 
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personnel related to the operation or administration of such facilities shall, with 
the approval of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, also be transferred 
to the agency. 


INDUSTRIAL USES OF AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


DEFINITION, OF “AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS” 


Seo. 7. The terms “agricultural products” and “farm and forest products” as 
used in this Act shall have the same meaning as the term “agricultural products” 
in section 207 of the Act of August 14, 1946 (7 U.S.C. 1626). 

Sec. 8. The Administrator shall present annually to the Congress not later 
than the 20th day of January in each year a full report of his activities under 
this Act. 

SAVINGS PROVISION 


Src. 9. The authorities under this Act are in addition to and not in substitution 
for authorities otherwise available under existing law. 


FINANCING 


Sec. 10. (a) For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this Act, there 
is hereby appropriated— 

(1) for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, an amount equal to 5 per 
centum of the gross receipts from duties collected under the customs laws 
during the calendar year ending December 31, 1958 ; 

(2) for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, an amount equal to 10 per 
centum of the gross receipts from duties collected under the customs laws 
during the calendar year ending December 31, 1959; and 

(3) for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and each subsequent fiscal 
year, an amount equal to 15 per centum of the gross receipts from duties 
collected under the customs laws during the period January 1 to December 
31, inclusive, preceding the beginning of such fiscal year. 

(b) In addition to the amount appropriated by this section for any fiscal year, 
there shall be available for obligation in such year the unobligated balance, not 
to exceed $150,000,000, of the amounts made available by this section for preced- 
ing fiscal years. 


[H.R. 3070, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To create an Agricultural Research and Industrial Board, to define its powers 
and duties; and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, 


DECLARATION AND FINDINGS 


Section 1. That the Congress of the United States hereby makes the follow- 
ing declarations and findings concerning the development of new and improved 
uses for farm products, for new crops to replace those now in surplus, and the 
disposal of surplus commodities owned by the Government: 

(a) Farms in the United States have a capacity to produce more farm prod- 
ucts than can be marketed at prices that will return sufficient incomes to farm- 
ers to maintain an efficient and progressive agricultural industry. 

(b) A prosperous agriculture will contribute immensely to national welfare 
by efficient production of needed food, feed, and fiber by provision of raw mate- 
rials for the transportation and processing industries, by purchases of produc- 
tion supplies, and by its contribution to maintenance of a balanced and high 
level national economy. 

(c) National defense and security interests of the United States require pro- 
tection of agricultural resources against deterioration and the maintenance of 
high productive capacity in order to meet possible emergency needs of the 
United States and other friendly nations. 

(d) Basic research in agricultural products and their uses is essential in any 
long-range program of benefit to agriculture. 

(e) Research programs to develop new and improved uses for farm products 
and new farm products have potentialities for providing outlets for a larger 
volume of farm production and greater stability of the prices of farm commodi- 
ties. 
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(f) Public and private research agencies, including the Departments of Agri- 
culture and Commerce, the land-grant colleges, other universities and research 
institutions, as well as private firms, can and should be utilized for an all-out 
attack on development of new and improved uses, and new and extended mar- 
kets and outlets for farm products and byproducts. Research, pilot plant, de- 
velopment and trial commercialization work and corollary economic and re- 
lated studies should be devoted to the expansion of industrial uses for agricul- 
tural commodities in surplus, and to any food and feed uses and replacement 
crops that can make substantial contributions toward the solution of the surplus 
problem. Facilities should be established as needed to permit adequate experi- 
mentation and testing, and production and market development, of promising 
new uses and new products. 

(g) Development of new and improved uses of farm products and new farm 
products and new and extended markets and outlets for farm products and by- 
products will enlarge income opportunities for farmers. It also will reduce 
Government costs for acquisition, storage, and ultimate disposition of com- 
modities now in surplus. 

(h) Disposition of a portion of the surplus stocks of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation through industrial channels for new or byproduct uses, so that the 
carryover of any commodity beyond the needs of the Nation can be reduced, will 
have a stabilizing effect on the market prices for farm commodities. 


PURPOSES 


Sec. 2. The purposes of this Act are to establish a Board whose duties shall 
be to coordinate and expedite efforts to develop, through research, new indus- 
trial uses, and increased use under existing processes, of agricultural products; 
to develop new replacement crops; and to reduce the stocks of commodities 
owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 


BOARD CREATED 


Sec. 3. A Board is hereby created and established, to be known as the Agricul- 
tural Research and Industrial Board (hereinafter referred to as the Board), 
which shall be composed of five members appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, one of whom shall be an Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture. Members of the Board shall be appointed for a period 
of four years, their terms to run concurrently. One of the members shall be 
designated by the President as Chairman. The power of removal for inef- 
ficiency, neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office shall be vested in the President. 
Any vacancy occurring during a four-year term may be filled in the same man- 
ner as an original appointment, but only for the unexpired term thereof. 


SALARIES, EMPLOYEES, ETC. 


Sec. 4. Members of the Board shall be paid compensation at the rate of 
$ per day. The Board is authorized to appoint and fix the compensation, 
without regard to the civil-service laws and the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, of a director, and such other technical, legal and other clerical em- 
ployees or consultants on a salary, retainer or per diem basis as it may deem 
necessary: Provided, however, That the annual compensation of anyone so 
employed shall not exceed $ and the per diem allowance shall not exceed 
7 per day: And provided further, That wherever possible, in the judgment 
of the Board, employees of the Board shall be part of the classified civil service, 
and shall enter the service under such rules and regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the Board and by the Civil Service Commission. Members of the 
Board and employees thereof shall be reimbursed for necessary traveling and 
other expenses incurred in the performance of their duties. 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE BOARD 


Sec. 5. The Board shall have power and authority, within the limits of 
the funds herein made available to it, to coordinate and expedite activities 
toward research, pilot-plant development, trial commercialization and industrial 
uses with Federal and State Governments, educational institutions, private re- 
search organizations, trade associations, individuals and industrial corporations 
in expanding the industrial utilization of the products of farm and forest and 
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the development of new crops. In the discharge of these duties the Board 
is empowered to: 

(a) Make use of the facilities of the Departments of Agriculture and Com- 
merce and other Federal departments and agencies, land-grant institutions, and 
experiment stations; 

(b) Contract with State government agencies, State and other universities 
and colleges, nonprofit or profitmaking research organizations, and private 
corporations, including agreements to share costs; 

(c) Contract with foreign individuals, organizations, institutions of learning, 
or private corporations where payment can be made in foreign currency ac- 
cumulated under Public Law numbered 480, Highty-third Congress, second 
session. The Board is hereby authorized to utilize such foreign currencies: 
Provided, however, That the authority to enter into such contracts shall be 
exercised only with the approval of the Secretary of State, to the end that such 
authority shall be exercised in such manner as is consistent with the foreign 
policy objectives of the United States; 

(d) Provide research grants, student fellowships, scholarships, and similar 
aids, where deemed appropriate by the Board: Provided, That any such funds 
shall be so allocated as to strengthen graduate training in each of the four 
major agricultural regions; 

(e) Enter into appropriate contracts for development of research results into 
trial commercial scale operations ; 

(f) Extend suitable incentives to farmers or to industry to hasten the estab- 
lishment of a new crop or of a new industrial use, where such appear likely 
to lead to durable additional markets ; 

(g) Grant agricultural development certificates for the amortization of new 
facilities, for tax purposes, on the basis of sixty months from the date of 
completion of a facility in such cases as the Board deems advisable and neces- 
sary for the discharge of its duties, particularly with regard to equipment and 
facilities for harvesting, storing, and processing of new crops and with regard 
to research, development, and trial commercialization facilities for industrial 
utilization of the products of farm and forest. Such agricultural development 
certificates of rapid amortization may be issued at any time during the existence 
of the Board and shall otherwise be governed by the provisions of law governing 
emergency facilities contained in section 168 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 and the provisions of law governing the amortization of grain-storage 
facilities contained in section 169 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; 

(h) Direct the Commodity Credit Corporation to make delivery of any of 
its stocks of commodities to agencies of the Government, persons, or corpora- 
tions designated by the Board where such stocks are to be used for (A) re- 
search, (B) pilot-plant operation, (C) trial commercialization, (D) export of 
manufactured products, or (E) new or byproduct uses. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation, with respect to commodities thus requisitioned by the Board, 
shall pay necessary handling and delivery charges to the destination directed 
by the Board. Such sums of money as the Board shall receive, if any, on such 
transfers of commodities, shall be turned over to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation ; 

(i) Take title to any property acquired by transfer from another Govern- 
ment agency pursuant to this Act or other legislative authority, or otherwise, 
and to make contracts or leases for the private operation of any such properties 
or facilities; 

(j) Publicize and make available from time to time information as to the 
Board’s activities, any discoveries through research, and applications thereof, 
new crops, and the development of commercial uses of the products of farm 
and forest; 

(k) Provide in all contracts for the disposition of inventions produced there- 
under in a manner calculated to protect the public interest and the equities of 
the individual or organization with which the contract or other arrangement 
is executed: Provided, however, That nothing herein shall be construed to au- 
thorize the Board to enter into any contractual or other arrangement incon- 
sistent with any provision of law affecting the issuayjce or use of patents; 

(1) Establish appropriate advisory committees to assist in effectuating specific 
research programs and to compensate members thereof on a per diem basis in 
addition to allowing traveling and subsistence expenses ; 

(m) Prescribe such rules and regulations as the Board deems necessary 
governing operations under this Act. 
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LIMITATION UPON BOARD POWERS 


Sec. 6. The Board shall not directly conduct research, operate plants or 
processes or Otherwise engage in business. 


TRANSFER OF GOVERNMENT PLANTS 


Sec. 7. (a) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the Administrator 
of the General Services Administration is authorized and directed to transfer 
to the board the Government-owned alcohol-producing facility at Omaha, Ne- 
braska, known as Plancor Numbered 1608, for use in the program authorized 
by this Act. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the Federal Facilities 
Corporation is authorized and directed to transfer to the Board the alcohol- 
butadiene plant at Louisville, Kentucky, known as Plancor Numbered 1207, for 
use in the program authorized by this Act. 

(c) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, any Government agency 
holding any Government-owned facility useful in the program authorized by 
this Act is authorized to transfer such facility to the Board, for use in the 
program, if requested to do so by the Board, provided such transfer has the 
approval of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

(d) The Board is authorized to exercise, with respect to the facilities trans- 
ferred under this section, all the authority vested in the agencies which so 
transferred such facilities. At the time of such transfer, funds and personnel 
related to the operation or administration of such facilities shall, with the 
approval of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, also be transferred to 
the Board. 

APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 8. There is hereby appropriated for each fiscal year beginning with the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, an amount equal to 15 per centum of the gross 
receipts from duties collected under the customs laws during the period Jan- 
uary 1 to December 31, both inclusive, preceding the beginning of each such 
fiscal year. Such funds shall be available to the Board to provide for its 
operation and the expenditures and incentives herein authorized. The sums 
appropriated herein shall, nothwithstanding the provisions of any other law, 
continue to temain available for the purposes of this section until expended ; 
but any excess of the amount remaining unexpended at the end of any fiscal 
year over $150,000,000 shall, in the same manner as though it had been appro- 
priated for the Board for such fiscal year, be subject to the provisions of section 
3690 of the Revised Statutes (31 U. S. C. 712) and section 5 of the Act entitled 
“An Act making appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial 
expenses of the Government for the year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-five and for other purposes.” 


ANNUAL REPORT 
Seo. 9. The Board shall make an annual report to the Congress as soon as 
practicable after the 1st day of January in each year. 


DISPOSITION OF PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION FILES 


Sec. 10. All files and records of the bipartisan Commission on Increased Indus- 
trial Use of Agricultural Products, created by section 209 of Public Law Num- 


bered 540, Eighty-fourth Congress, shall, upon the termination of its activities 
be turned over to the Board. 


[H.R. 4167, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 
A BILL To provide for the increased use of agricultural products for industrial purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


DECLARATIONS AND FINDINGS 


Section 1. That the Congress of the United States hereby makes the following 
declarations and findings concerning the development of new and improved uses 
for farm products, new crops to replace those now in surplus, and the disposal 
of surplus commodities owned by the Government : 
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(a) Farms in the United States have a capacity to produce more farm products 
than can now be marketed at prices that will return sufficient incomes to farmers 
to maintain and efficient and progressive agricultural industry. 

(b) A prosperous agriculture will contribute immensely to national welfare 
by efficient production of needed food, feed, and fiber by provision of raw ma- 
terials for the transportation and processing industries, by purchases of produc- 
tion supplies, and by its contribution to maintenance of a balanced and high-level 
national economy. 

(ec) National defense and security interests of the United States require pro- 
tection of agricultural resources against deterioration and the maintenance of 
high productive capacity in order to meet possible emergency needs of the United 
States and other friendly nations. 

(dad) Basic research in agricultural products and their uses is essential in 
any long-range program of benefit to agriculture. 

(e) Research programs to develop new and improved uses for farm products 
and new farm products have potentialities for providing outlets for a larger 
volupee of farm production and greater stability of the prices of farm com- 
modities. , 

(f) Public and private research agencies, including the Departments of Agri- 
culture and Commerce, the landgrant colleges, other universities and research 
institutions, as well as private firms, can and should be utilized for an all-out 
attack on development of new and improved uses, and new and extended markets 
and outlets for farm products and byproducts. Research, pilot plant, develop- 
ment and trial commercialization work and corollary economic and related 
studies should be devoted to the expansion of industrial uses for agricultural) 
commodities in surplus, and to any food and feed uses and replacement crops 
that can make substantial contributions toward the solution of the surplus 
problem. Facilities should be established as needed to permit adequate experi- 
mentation and testing, and production and market development, of promising 
hew uses and new products. 

£<) Development of new and improved industrial and other uses of farm 
products and new farm products and new and extended markets and outlets for 
farm products and byproducts will enlarge income opportunities for farmers. 
It also will reduce Government costs for acquisition, storage, and ultimate 
disposition of commodities now in surplus, 

(h) Disposition of a portion of the surplus stocks of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation through industrial channels for new or byproduct uses, so that the 
carryover of any commodity beyond the needs of the Nation can be reduced, 
will have a stabilizing effect on the market prices for farm commodities. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH AND INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 2. There is created and established in the Department of Agriculture an 
agency of the United States to be known as the Agricultural Research and In- 
dustrial Administration, all of the powers of which shall be exercised by an 
Administrator, under the general direction and supervision of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, who shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, for a term of six years and who shall receive basic 
compensation at the rate of $20,000 per annum. The duties of this agency shall 
be to coordinate and expedite efforts to develop, through research, new indus- 
trial uses, and increased use under existing processes, of agricultural products; 
to develop new replacement crops ; and to reduce the stocks of commodities owned 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 


SALARIES 


Sec. 3. The positions of three Deputy Administrators of the agency shall be 
in grade GS-18 of the General Schedule established by the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended. Such positions shall be in addition to the number of positions 
authorized to be placed in such grade by section 505(b) or such Act. The 
agency is authorized to fix the compensation, notwithstanding other provisions 
of law, for not more than ten positions which require the services of especially 
qualified scientific or professional personnel: Provided, That the rates of basic 
compensation for positions established pursuant to this provision shall not exceed 
the maximum payable under the Act of August 1, 1947 (61 Stat. 715), as amended 
and supplemented. The agency may appoint and fix the compensation of any 
technically qualified person, firm, or organization by contract or otherwise on a 
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temporary basis and for a term not to exceed six months in any fiscal year to 
rform such research, technical, or other special services, without regard to 
the civil service laws or the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 


POWERS AND DUTIES 


Sec. 4. The agency shall have power and authority, within the limits of the 
funds made available to it, to coordinate and expedite activities toward research, 
pilot-plant, development, trial commercialization and industrial uses, with Fed- 
éral and State governments, educational institutions, private research organiza- 
tions, trade associations, individuals and industrial corporations in expanding 
the industrial utilization of the products of farm and forest and the develop- 
ment of new crops. In the discharge of these duties, the agency is empowered 
tO: 

(a) Make use of the facilities of the Department of Agriculture and other 
Federal departments and agencies, land-grant institutions, and experiment sta- 
tions. The agency shall utilize existing facilities owned or controlled by the 
Federal Government to the greatest extent practicable, including pilot plants, 
regional laboratories and other facilities and equipment, and is authorized to 
utilize authority now available to the Secretary of Agriculture under existing 
law ; 

(b) To make grants, for periods not to exceed five years duration, to State 
agricultural experiment stations, colleges, universities, and other research insti- 
tutions and individuals; 

(c) Contract with foreign individuals, organizations, institutions of learning, 
or private corporations where payment can be made in foreign currency accumu- 
lated under Public Law 480, Eighty-third Congress. The agency is hereby 
authorized to utilize such foreign currencies notwithstanding other provisions of 
law requiring reimbursement ; 

(d) To make contracts or cooperative arrangements in the manner provided 
by sections 10 (a) and 205 of the Act of August 14, 1946 (7 U. 8S. ©. 427i, 1624), 
including contracts and agreements providing for the commercialization, market 
acceptance, and the economic feasibility of industrial utilization in the competi- 
tive market for agricultural products and processes with respect thereto ; 

(e) Extend suitable incentives to farmers or to industry to hasten the estab- 
lishment of a new crop or of a new industrial use, where such appear likely to 
lead to durable additional markets; 

(f) Direct the Commodity Credit Corporation to make delivery of any of its 
stocks of commodities to agencies of the Government, persons, or corporations 
designated by the agency where such stocks are to be used for (A) research, 
(B) pilot plant operation, (C) trial commercialization, (D) export of manu- 
factured products, or (E) new or byproduct uses. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation, with respect to commodities thus requisitioned by the agency, shall 
pay necessary handling and delivery charges to the destination directed by the 
agency. Such sums of money as the agency shall receive, if any, on such trans- 
fers of commodities, shall be turned over to the Commodity Credit Corporation ; 

(g) To make contracts or leases for the private operation of any property or 
facilities transferred from another Government agency pursuant to this Act or 
other legislative authority ; 

(h) To make loans or grants to those with whom contracts or other arrange- 
ments are entered into, for the purpose of providing assistance in the acquisition 
or expansion of facilities and equipment for research or development activities ; 

(i) Provide in all contracts for the disposition of inventions produced there- 
under in a manner calculated to protect the public interest and the equities of 
the individual or organization with which the contract or other arrangement is 
executed: Provided, however, That nothing herein shall be construed to author- 
ize the agency to enter into any contractual or other arrangement inconsistent 
with any provision of law affecting the issuance or use of patents; 

(j) To grant exclusive licenses with or without payment of royalty for a fixed 
period of not to exceed five years for the use of patents under the control of the 
Department of Agriculture; 

(k) To pay incentive awards to private citizens for suitable and acceptable 
suggestions to implement the program established by this Act, such payments to 
be made in accordance with previously published rules stating the amounts of, 
criteria for determining, and subjects of, such awards; and 
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(1) To test production procedures on a commercial basis, maintain and operate 
manufacturing facilities where necessary to prove the commercial feasibility of 
volume production and to build, purchase, or lease plant facilities, or necessary 
equipment suitable for manufacturing needs. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Sec. 5. The agency may provide graduate scholarships and fellowships and for 
this purpose may make grants to individuals: Provided, That such individuals 
agree to pursue courses in an accredited college or university in the United 
States leading to a degree or degrees in a science or field of study having appli- 
eation in agricultural research: Provided further, That the initial grants in any 
one year may be made to individuals to attend any one institution in a number 
not exceeding 1 percent of the student body. 


TRANSFER OF GOVERNMENT PLANTS 


Src. 6. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, any Government agency 
holding any Government-owned facility useful in the program authorized by this 
Act is authorized to transfer such facility to the agency, for use in the program, 
if requested to do so by the agency, provided such transfer has the approval of 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. The agency is authorized to exercise, 
with respect to the facilities transferred, all of the authority vested in the agen- 
cies transferring such facilities. At the time of such transfer, funds and per- 
sonnel related to the operation or administration of such facilities, shall, with 
the approval of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, also be transferred to 
the agency. 

DEFINITION OF “AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS” 


Sec. 7. The terms “agricultural products” and “farm and forest products” as 
used in this Act shall have the same meaning as the term “agricultural products” 
in section 207 of the Act of August 14, 1946 (7 U.S.C. 1626). 


ANNUAL REPORT 


Sec. 8. The Administrator shall present annually to the Congress not later 
than the 20th day of January in each year a full report of his activities under 
this Act. 

SAVINGS PROVISION 


Sec. 9. The authorities under this Act are in addition to and not in substitution 
for authorities otherwise available under existing law. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 10. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act. 


[H.R. 4168, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend title II of the Agricultural Act of 1956 so as to provide for the utiliza- 
tion of surplus agricultural products through the use in motor fuels of alcohol manu- 
factured from agricultural products grown on farms in the United States 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

of America in Congress assembled, That title II of the Agricultural Act of 1956 

(relating to disposal of surplus agricultural products) is amended by inserting 

at the end thereof a new section as follows: 


“USE IN MOTOR FUELS OF ALCOHOL MANUFACTURED FROM AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


“Src. 213. (a) As used in this section— 

“(1) The term ‘agricultural product’ means any agricultural product grown 
on farms within the United States. 

“(2) The term ‘motor fuel’ means any petroleum product (including gasoline, 
kerosene, naphtha, benzine, and crude oil) which (A) has a specific gravity of 
thirty-six degrees or above, Baumé scale, and (B) is suitable for use as fuel in 
an internal-combustion engine. 
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“(3) The term ‘United States’ means the various States of the United States, 
the Territory of Hawaii, and the District of Columbia. 

“(b) (1) Beginning six months after the effective date of this section, it shall 
be unlawful for any person to sell motor fuel in interstate or foreign commerce 
unless at least 2 per centum, by volume, of such motor fuel is alcohol manufac- 
tured from agricultural products. 

“(2) Beginning eighteen months after the effective date of this section, it shall 
be unlawful for any person to sell motor fuel in interstate or foreign commerce 
unless at least 5 per centum, by volume, of such motor fuel is alcohol manufac- 
tured from agricultural products. 

“(3) Any person violating the provisions of paragraph (1) or (2) of this 
subsection shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not more than $1,000 or 
imprisoned for not more than one year, or both. Each sale of motor fuel in 
violation of paragraph (1) or (2) of this subsection shall constitute a separate 
offense. 

“(c) Subsection (b) of this section shall not apply to sales of motor fuel 
during any period prescribed in a proclamation by the President declaring tha* 
for purposes of this section, agricultural products from which alcohol is produced 
are not in surplus. 

“(d) This section shall take effect on the first day of the first month which 
begins more than ten days after the date of its enactment.” 


[H.R. 5234, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for a scientific study and research program for the purpose of develop- 
ing increased and additional industrial uses of agricultural products and to increase the 
income of farmers, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

of America in Congress assembled, 


DECLARATIONS AND FINDINGS 


SecTion 1. The Congress of the United States hereby makes the following dec- 
larations and findings concerning the development of new and additional indus- 
trial uses for agricultural products : 

(a) Current productivity of farms in the United States is substantially in 
excess of current markets for their products at price levels which provide fair 
and substantial income to farmers. 

(b) National defense and the security interests of the United States require 
increasing and expanding agricultural productivity to meet possible emergency 
needs of the United States and its allies, which productivity cannot be achieved 
or maintained at depressed farm prices resulting from overproduction or with 
acreage curtailments to avoid overproduction. 

(c) It is in the national interest of the United States to increase the level 
of farm income in order that farmers may continue to share to a greater degree 
in the general prosperity of the Nation. 

(d) No program has been developed, and none can be foreseen, that can success- 
fully shrink farm production for an extended period of time; but research pro- 
grams provide known means potentially to increase substantially the industrial 
uses of agricultural products and thereby to achieve farm prosperity based on 
full, rather than curtailed, production. 

(e) Research facilities, both private and public, including those of land-grant 
colleges and universities, can and should be utilized for an all-out attack on 
the development of increased and additional industrial uses of agricultural prod- 
ucts to enlarge opportunities for increased production by farmers and to reduce 
Government costs for the acquisition, storage, and ultimate disposition of agri- 
cultural commodities which are now a substantial financial burden to the Gov- 
ernment. 

(f) The cost to the United States of such a research program may be expected 
to be more than offset by increased tax revenues resulting from increased earn- 
ings of both farmers and those who sell goods, wares, and merchandise to farm- 
ers as well as by savings to the United States in costs of current agricultural 
assistance programs. 

PURPOSES 


Sec. 2. The purposes of this Act are to find and develop through research, 
sponsored and financed by the United States, new industrial uses, and increased 
use under existing processes of agricultural products. 
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ADMINISTRATION CREATED 


Sec. 3. There is hereby created in the executive branch of the Government an 
Industrial Agricultural Products Administration (hereinafter referred to ag 
the Administration), in which is vested the duties, powers, and responsibilities 
hereafter set out in this Act. Such powers, duties, and responsibilities of the 
Administration shall be vested in an Administrator, who shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and who shall 
serve during the pleasure of the President. The Administrator shall receive 
compensation at the rate of $22,500 per annum. 


DUTIES, POWERS, AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 4. The Administration shall conduct research, hoth scientific and chemical, 
make field studies, conduct both laboratory and field experiments, test produc- 
tion procedures on a commercial basis, maintain and expand pilot plants when- 
ever necessary, maintain and operate manufacturing facilities where necessary 
to prove the commercial feasibility of volume production, and otherwise promote 
the finding, development, and commercial use of new, increased, extended, and 
perfected processes, techniques, and programs for industrial uses of greater 
quantities of agricultural products. 


POWERS OF THE ADMINISTRATION AND THE ADMINISTRATOR 


Sec. 5. The Administration is authorized to— 

(a) utilize such existing facilities of the United States, and such trained 
personnel employed by the United States, as the President finds can feasibly 
be transferred to the Administration for carrying out the purposes of this 
Act. The President is hereby authorized to (1) transfer any such facility, 
facilities, or personnel to the Administration, or to (2) make any such 
facility, facilities, or personnel available to the Administration for carrying 
out the purposes of this Act; 

(b) build, purchase, or lease plant facilities, or necessary equipment, 
suitable for research, pilot plant, manufacturing, or other needs of the 
Administration in carrying out the purposes of this Act; 

(c) employ such personnel as may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this Act; and all technical or scientific employees engaged for research 
by the Administration shall be exempt from the civil service laws and 
regulations ; and 

(d) employ or retain on a contract basis individuals, firms, institutions, 
ard organizations, public and private, including land-grant colleges and 
universities, to conduct research programs for the Administration pursuant 
to this Act. 

Sec. 6. The Administration is authorized to pay incentive awards to private 
citizens for suitable and acceptable suggestions to implement the program estab- 
lished by this Act, such payments to be made in accordance with previously 
published rules stating the amounts of, criteria for determining, and subject 
of, such awards. 

Sec. 7. The Administrator is authorized to appoint Industry Advisory Commit- 
tees and to employ consultants without compensation or at rates of compensation 
not to exceed $50 per diem. 

Sec. 8. The Administration may make grants to accredited schools, colleges, 
and universities for fellowships and scholarships in research for the purposes 
of this Act. 

INDUSTRIAL AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AGENCY CREATED 


Sec. 9. There is hereby created in the Department of Agriculture an Industrial 
Agricultural Products Agency (hereinafter referred to as the “Agency”). The 
duties, obligations, and responsibilities of the Agency shall be carried out by and 
under the direction of the Secretary of Agriculture. 


DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE AGENCY 


Sec. 10. Under the delegations, directives, and policy determinations of the 
Administrator, the Agency shall carry out all of the duties, obligations, and re- 
sponsibilities imposed upon the Administration by this Act, including the making 
of research contracts, employment of personnel, contracts for the construction, 
purchase, lease, or other acquisition of real or personal property, and the main- 
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tenance of all records, files, studies and other data undertaken pursuant to this 
Act. Notwithstanding any other provisions of this Act, the Administrator may 
delegate any power given him hereunder to the Agency, and he may control, 
supervise, and direct all Agency action permitted by law under this Act. 

Sec. 11. The Administrator shall report semiannually to the Congress progress 
on research programs undertaken pursuant to this Act to find and develop new 
and increased industrial uses for agricultural products. 

Src. 12. The Agency may license, at a fair and reasonable royalty, any person, 
firm, or corporation to use any process developed by the Agency or to make and 
sell under any patent, or application for patent of the Agency. Such royalties 
shall be based upon fair compensation to the Government for its investment and 
shall be nondiscriminatory. Whenever the Administrator finds it in the public 
interest to do so, he may grant royalty-free licenses for processes developed under 
this Act, including the right to make and sell under any patent or application 
for patent of the Agency. ; 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 13. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the Department of 
Agriculture, for the Industrial Agricultural Products Agency, the sum of 
$100,000,000 for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1959, and the same amount 
annually thereafter. There shall be paid out of such appropriations the salary 
of the Administrator as well as all other expenses of his office. The President is 
authorized to transfer to the Agency $1,000,000 out of unexpended Agriculture 
Department funds to initiate promptly this program following the enactment of 
this Act for and during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959. 


(H.R. 5441, 86th Cong., ist sess.] 


A BILL To provide for further research relating to new and improved uses which offer 
expanding markets for farm and forest products, to assist the States to provide addi- 
tional facilities for research at the State agricultural experiment stations, and for other 
purposes’ 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Congress of the United States 
hereby makes the following declarations and findings concerning the development 
of new and improved uses for farm products and for new products to replace 
those now in surplus. 

(a) Farms in the United States have a capacity to produce more farm prod- 
ucts than can be marketed at prices that will return sufficient income to farmers 
to maintain an efficient and progressive agricultural industry. 

(b) A prosperous and progressive agriculture will contribute immensely to 
national welfare by efficient production of needed food and fiber, by provision of 
raw materials for the transportation and processing industries, by purchase of 
production supplies, and by its contrbiution to maintenance of a balanced and 
high-level national economy. 

(c) National defense and security interests of the United States require pro- 
tection of agricultural resources against deterioration and the maintenance of 
high productive capacity in order to meet possible emergency needs of the United 
States and other friendly nations. 

(d) Research programs to develop new and improved uses for farm products 
and new farm products have potentialities for providing outlets for a larger 
volume of farm production. This in turn will result in higher prices and in- 
comes for farmers. 

(e) Additional outlets will be provided by the development of new and im- 
proved industrial uses for farm products, the development of new farm prod- 
ucts which may be more suitable for industrial use, and encouragement and 
assistance to industry in utilizing such products. 

(f) Basic research and economic research in farm products and their uses are 
important to any long-range program of benefit to agriculture. 

(g) Public and private research agencies, including the Departments of Agri- 
culture and Commerce; the land-grant colleges, other universities, and research 
institutions, as well as private firms, can and should be utilized for an all-out 
attack on development of new and improved uses, and new and extended markets 
and outlets for farm products and byproducts. Research, pilot plant and de 
velopmental work, and corollary economic and related studies should be devoted 
to the expansion of industrial uses for agricultural commodities in surplus, and 
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to any food and feed uses and replacement crops that can make substantial con- 
tributions toward the solution of the surplus problem. Facilities should be 
established, as needed, to permit adequate experimenation and testing, and pro- 
duction and market development, of promising new uses and new products. 
Appropriate emphasis should be placed upon research having as its objective 
the discovery of new basic knowledge of farm products. 

(h) Development of new and improved uses of farm products and new farm 
products and new and extended markets and outlets for farm products and by- 
products will enlarge income opportunities for farmers. It also will reduce 
Government costs for acquisition, storage, and ultimate disposition of commod- 
ities now in surplus. 

That it is further hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to continue 
Federal assistance to agricultural research carried on by agricultural research 
stations in the States and Territories, which research has been encouraged and 
supported by the Act of March 2, 1887 (7 U.S.C. 361a), commonly known as the 
Hatch Act of 1887, and by Acts amendatory and supplementary thereto. The 
Congress reaffirms the policy set forth in section 2 of such Act. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and directed to conduct 
basic and applied research into the finding of new, increased, extended, and per- 
fected uses for farm and forest products, and of new crops and new farm and 
forest products; to make laboratory and field studies; and, in collaboration with 
the Secretary of Commerce, to test marketing procedures on commercial bases. 

(b) The Secretary of Commerce is authorized and directed to conduct research 
and investigations into the economic feasibility of the industrial utilization of 
farm and forest products and new farm and forest products, including the 
feasibility of utilizing such products as aganist competing products from other 
sources ; and to encourage and assist industry, in collaboration with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, in utilizing such products. 

Sec. 3. In addition to authority otherwise provided in this Act, the Secretary 
of Agriculure shall, in carrying out his duties under this Act, have the 
authority— 

(a) to prescribe such rules and regulations as he deems necessary govern- 
ing operations under this Act; 

(b) to enter into contracts through the means provided in section 10(a) 
of the Act of August 14, 1946 (60 Stat. 1085) ; 

(c) to make grants, for periods not to exceed five years duration, to State 
agricultural experiment stations, colleges, universities, and other research 
institutions and individuals for the conduct of research pursuant to this Act; 

(d) to acquire by construction, purchase, lease, loan or gift, real property 
needed to carry out the purposes of the Act; 

(e) to provide graduate scholarships and fellowships and for this purpose 
may make grants to individuals: Provided, That such individuals agree to 
pursue courses in an accredited college or university in the United States 
leading to a degree or degrees in a science or field of study having applica- 
tion in agricultural research : Provided further, That no more than ten initial 
grants in any one year may be made to individuals to attend any one institu- 
tion ; 

(f) to make contracts or cooperative arrangements with agricultural pro- 
ducers, manufacturing, processing, or other industrial establishments and 
with others for research and development on and the trial commercialization 
of new crops, new or improved processes, or new uses for agricultural 
products; and 

(zg) to grant exclusive licenses with or without payment for a fixed period 
of not to exceed five years for the use of patents under the control of the 
Department of Agriculture for trial commercialization of new crops or new 
uses for agricultural products. 

Sec. 4. In addition to authority otherwise provided in this Act, the Secretary 
of Commerce shall, in carrying out his duties under this Act, have the authority— 

(a) to prescribe such rules and regulations as he deems necessary govern- 
ing operations under this Act; and 

(b) to make contracts with public or private organizations or individuals, 
without regard to the provisions of section 3709 of the Revised Statutes (41 
U.S.C. 5), for the conduct of research into the economic feasibility of the in- 
dustrial utilization of farm and forest products, and with respect to such 
contracts he may make advance progress or other payments without regard 
to the provisions of section 3648 of the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 529). 
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Sec. 5. The Secretary of Agriculture may appoint and fix the compensation 
of such personnel as may be necessary to carry out his duties under this Act. 
Such appointments shall be made and such compensation shall be fixed in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the civil service laws and regulations and the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended: Provided, That the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is authorized to fix the compensation notwithstanding other provisions 
of law, for not more than one hundred positions established to carry out the 
purposes of this Act or other Acts authorizing research in agriculture which 
require the services of especially qualified scientific or professional personnel : 
Provided further, That the rates of basic compensation for positions established 
pursuant to this section shall not exceed the maximum payable under the Act 
of August 1, 1947 (61 Stat. 715), as amended and supplemented, and shall be 
subject to approval of the Civil Service Commission. Positions created pursuant 
to this section shall be included in the classified civil service of the United 
States, but appointments to such positions shall be made without competitive 
examination upon approval of the prospective appointees’ qualifications by the 
Civil Service Commission or officer or agents as it may designate for this 
purpose. 

Sec. 6. In carrying out the provisions of this Act the Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce are authorized to obtain the services of experts and consult- 
ants in accordance with the provisions of section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946, 
as amended (5 U.S.C. 55a), at rates not to exceed $75 per diem for individuals, 
and such persons may be allowed travel expenses in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 5 of that Act, as amended (5 U.S.C. 73b-2). 

Sec. 7. (a) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for use by the State 
agricultural experiment stations, such sums as the Congress deems necessary 
in support of research to be done by the State agricultural experiment stations 
relating to new and improved uses which offer expanding markets for farm 
and forest products. 

(b) Any sums made available by the Congress under subsection (a) hereof 
shall be distributed as follows: 

(1) One-third shall be allotted equally to each State. 

(2) Two-thirds of such sums shall be allotted to each State as follows: One- 
half in an amount which bears the same ratio to the total amount to be allotted 
as the rural population of the State bears to the total rural population of all 
the States as determined by the last preceding decennial census current at the 
time each such sum is first appropriated ; and one-half in an amount which bears 
the same ratio to the total amount to be allotted as the farm population of the 
State bears to the total farm population of all the States as determined by the 
last preceding decennial census current at the time such sum is first appro- 
priated. 

(3) The provision of subsection (b) (2) hereof shall apply only to increases 
appropriated in a decennium over annual sums appropriated in the last preced- 
ing decennium; and the distribution when once established for specified appro- 
priated annual sums shall continue unchanged thereafter as to those sums. 

(c) No payment shall be made to any State under provisions of this section 
in any amount greater than the amount made available by such State from 
non-Federal funds for support of redearch in agriculture and related fields. 

(d) It shall be the duty and responsibility of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
administer the provisions of section 7 of this Act under such rules and regula- 
tions as he may prescribe as necessary therefor. 

(e) Funds made available under subsection 7(a) may be used, in addition 
to purposes specified in said subsection, for printing and disseminating the 
results of such research, retirement of employees subject to the provisions of an 
Act approved March 4, 1940 (54 Stat. 39), and for activities closely allied to 
and essential to the successful conduct of such research, as approved by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

(f) Funds made available under provisions of subsection 7(a) shall be sub- 
ject to provisions relating to payment and administration as detailed in section 
5 of the Hatch Act, amended, approved August 11, 1955. 

(zg) Provision for mailing results of research under penalty indicia as pre- 
scribed in section 6, Hatch Act, amended, approved August 11, 1955, shall be 
applicable likewise to the mailing of results of research authorized by subsection 
7(a) hereof. 

Sec. 8. In order to further encourage and support research at State Agricul- 
tural experiment stations, one of the purposes of this Act is to assist such sta- 
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tions in the acquisition of land and in the construction, acquisition, and re- 
modeling of buildings, laboratories, and other capital facilities (including the 
acquisition of fixtures and equipment which are to become a part of such land 
or buildings) which are necessary to more effectively conduct research in ag- 
rieulture and sciences related thereto through means of fund grants from the 
Federal Government. 

Sec. 9. As used in sections 7 to 17, inclusive, of this Aet— 

(1) The term “State” shall include Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

(2) The term “State agricultural experiment station” means a department 
established under tie direction of a college or university in any State in ac- 
eordance with the Act entitled “An Act donating public lands to the several 
States and Territories which may provide colleges for the benefit of agricul- 
ture and mechanic arts”, approved July 2, 1862 (7 U.S.C. 301) ; or a department 
otherwise established pursuant to standards prescribed by the State the purpose 
of which is to conduct agricultural research. 

(3) The term “Secretary” shall mean the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Sec. 10. (a) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for allocation 
to the States for the purposes of section 8 such sums as the Congress deems 
advisable. 

(b) (1) One-third of the funds appropriated pursuant to this section for any 
fiscal year shall be allotted equally among the States. . 

(2) Two-thirds of the funds appropriated pursuant to this section for any 
fiscal year shall be allocated among the States as follows: One-half in an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the total amount to be allotted as the rural popu- 
lation of the State bears to the total rural population of all the States as deter- 
mined by the last preceding decennial census current at the time each such sum 
is first appropriated; and one-half in an amount which bears the same ratio 
to the total amount to be allotted as the farm population of the State bears to 
the total farm population of all the States as determined by the last preceding 
decennial census current at the time such sum is first appropriated. The 
provision of subsection (b) (2) hereof shall apply only to increases appropriated 
in a decennium over annual sums appropriated in the last preceding decen- 
nium; and the distribution when once established for specified appropriated 
annual sums shall continue unchanged thereafter as to those sums. 

(c) It shall be the duty and responsibility of the Secretary of Agriculture 
to administer the provisions of section 10 of this Act under such rules and 
regulations as he may prescribe as necessary therefor. 

Sec. 11. Any State in order to be eligible for payments from funds allocated 
pursuant to section 10 shall submit, in such form as the Secretary may require, 
specific proposals for acquisitions or construction of physical facilities defined 
in section 8 of this Act. No State shall receive any payment for any such pro- 
posal unless such proposal is approved by the Secretary. 

Sec. 12. (a) No payment shall be made to any State under the provisions 
of section 10 of this Act in any amount greater than the amount made available 
by such State from non-Federal funds for purposes for which payments are 
made under section 10 of this Act. 

(b) Any unused portion of the allotment of any State for any fiscal year 
shall remain available, at the option of such State, for payment to such State 
for a period of not more than two fiscal years following the fiscal year in which 
such allotment is first made available. Any portion of a State’s allotment 
refused by such State or unused by such State within the time period authorized 
by this subsection shall become part of a fund to be known as “pool funds”. 

(c) In order to be eligible for pool funds, a State— 

(1) ‘shall submit to the Secretary specific proposals for acquisition or 
construction of physical facilities, as defined in section 8 of this Act; 

(2) shall have obligated all of its allocations under section 10 of this 
Act: and 
- (3) shall make available from non-Federal funds an amount equal to 
the amount requested from such pool funds. 

(d) No State shall be eligible in any fiscal year to receive from the pool 
funds an amount’greater than 50 per centum of such funds or $500,000, which- 
ever amount is smaller. Any unallocated balance remaining in the pool funds 
at the close of any fiscal year shall be covered into the general fund of the 
Treasury. In the event there are insufficient pool funds to cover all the requests 
made therefor, such funds shall be allocated among the States making such 
requests in the same manner as provided in section 10(b) (1)-(2). 
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Sec. 13. The Secretary shall not approve any proposal for the acquisition 
or construction of any physical facility the total cost of which is estimated 
to be less than $20,000. With respect to any multiple purpose physical facili- 
ties, the segment or portion thereof which. is to be utilized for agricultural 
research shall be the basis for making a determination under this section, 

Sec. 14. For each fiscal year that funds are made available for allocation 
to States under the provisions of section 10 of this Act, the Secretary shall 
ascertain, at the earliest practicable date during such year, the amount of the 
allocation to which each State is entitled, and shall notify each State in writing 
promptly thereafter as to the amount of such allocation. 

Sec. 15. (a) Any State agricultural experiment station authorized to re- 
ceived payments under the provisions of section 10 of this Act shall have a chief 
administrative officer, to be known as a director, and a treasurer or other 
officer appointed by the governing board of such station. Such treasurer or other 
officer shall receive and account for all funds paid to such station pursuant 
to the provisions of this Act, and shall submit-a report, approved by the di- 
rector of such station, to the Secretary on or before the first day of September 
of each year. Such report shall contain a detailed statement of the amount 
received under the provisions of this Act during the preceding fiscal year, and 
of its disbursements on schedules prescribed by the Secretary. 

(b) If any portion of the allotted funds received by the authorized receiving 
officer of any State agricultural experiment station shall by any action or con- 
tingency be diminished, lost, or misapplied, it shall be repaid by the State 
concerned, and until repaid no subsequent appropriation shall be allocated or 
paid to such State. 

Sec. 16. The Secretary shall make an annual report to the Congress during 
the first regular session of each year with respect to (1) the payments made 
under section 10 and section 12 of this Act, (2) the facilities, by States, for 
which such payments were made, and (3) whether any portion of the appropri- 
ation available for allotment to any State has been withheld and, if so, the 
reasons therefor. 

Sec. 17. (a) Any agricultural experiment station established by State law 
and separate from any college or university shall be eligible for benefits under 
this Act in the same manner and to the same extent as such benefits are pro- 
vided for State agricultural experiment stations. 

(b) With respect to any State in which more than one agricultural experi- 
ment station has been established, any appropriations allocated for the use of 
such State pursuant to the provisions of this Act shall be divided between or 
among such institutions as the legislature of such State shal direct. 

Sec. 18. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act, including administration 
thereof. 

Sec. 19. The authorities under this Act are in addition to and not in substi- 
tution for authorities otherwise available under existing law. 


Mr. Prrerson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
are glad to have the opportunity to appear again before you to discuss 
with you the several bills which would provide for an expanded pro- 
gram of utilization research. 

H.R. 309 would provide for the development of new and improved 
uses for farm products, for the development of new crops to replace 
those now in surplus, and thereby to aid in the disposal of surplus 
commodities which are now owned by the Government. These ob- 
jectives would be accomplished through an expanded research program 
which would be conducted by an independent agency known as the 
Agricultural Research and Industrial Board. 

1.R. 2718 would provide for the development of new and improved 
uses for farm and forest products through an expanded Federal-State 
research program. ‘The research program would be carried out within 
the existing organizational framework of the Department of Agri- 
culture and the State agricultural experiment stations. In addition, 
H.R. 2718 would provide additional facilities for research at the State 
agricultural experiment stations. 
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At the outset we wish to emphasize that the Department of Agri- 
culture supports research as a means of expanding the uses and en- 
larging markets for farm-produced commodities. Research is the 
first essential step in finding new uses for agricultural commodities 
for industrial purposes. We expressed this view to the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture last year when we expressed our opposition to 
S. 4100, and recommended enactment of either of two identical bills, 
H.R. 13513 and H.R. 13605. We opposed S. 4100 because it would have 
created an unnecessary agency to parallel and duplicate an already 
well-organized and well-established program in operation as a part 
of the total agricultural research effort. We believe that the present 
organization is fully capable of carrying out any expanded research 
program the Congress may authorize. We oppose H.R. 309 on the 
same basis. This bill will be discussed first. 

Research on the development of new uses for agricultural products 
is now conducted in a separate unit in the Department of Agriculture. 
This unit has no other responsibilities. The utilization research unit 
is separately budgeted and separately directed but its efforts are co- 
ordinated with all other research in the Department through the Ad- 
ministrator of the Agricultural Research Service and an Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Coordination of utilization research with related research is essen- 
tial to effective utilization research. Utilization, production, and mar- 
keting research are complementary. No one field can be neglected 
without adversely affecting the others. Successful industrial uses are 
dependent upon efficient marketing practices and upon availability 
of raw materials of high quality in adequate supply. This, in turn, 
is dependent upon production research on problems that may affect 
raw-material supply, and improved production practices to lower raw- 
material costs. Utilization research cannot operate in a vacuum of 
other agricultural knowledge. 

The utilization research unit has modern facilities that can be en- 
larged to conduct any expanded program that is visualized. These 
laboratories are staffed with the most capable professional personnel 
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in their fields in the country today, who are ready and able to assume 
the responsibility for staffing and directing an expanded program in 
thisarea. The laboratories operate with the close counsel of more than 
500 of the country’s experts in the agricultural, industrial, and aca- 
demic fields. They enlist the aid, through contract and other agree- 
ments, of universities, research institutions, and industrial users 
wherever such cooperation can further their programs. The labora- 
tories have developed intimate working relationships with the indus- 
tries that can best and most promptly accept and commercialize their 
successful research developments. 

Furthermore, we are now engaged in utilizing foreign research 
resources to complement our own domestic utilization research work. 
Public Law 480 generated foreign currencies are being used for this 
effort. 

Present Department programs are closely coordinated with the re- 
search programs of the State agricultatel experiment stations and 
with other public and private research agencies. These established 
day-to-day working relationships are vital to the success of the re- 
search and must be maintained if agricultural research includin 
utilization research is to continue to be most effective. To establis 
a new and separate agency for utilization research would tend to 
destroy the present relationships without any compensating benefits. 
Moreover, the new agency proposed would be in competition with 
— efforts—a competition for which no benefit can be demon- 
strated. 

Because we believe so firmly in the position we are taking, I would 
like, with your permission, to review briefly the organization we have 
in the Department for conducting research so that our reasons for 
believing as we do will be clear. 

I will refer to a number of charts. The first one shows the overall 
Department organization, divided—on the basis of service—into four 
major groups: Federal-States relations, marketing and foreign agri- 
culture, agricultural stabilization, and agricultural credit services. 
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Five of the operating agencies—indicated by asterisks—are engaged 
in research. ‘Two—Agricultural Marketing Service and Foreign 
Agricultural Service—are located organizationally in the marketing 
and foreign agriculture group, headed by Assistant Secretary Miller. 
The other three—Agricultural Research Service, Farmer Cooperative 
Service, and Forest Service—are located in the Federal-States rela- 
tions group, for which I have responsibility. In addition, I have 
been assigned general responsibility for the development of research 
policy for the Department. 

The second chart shows our overall organization for research co- 
ordination and program development. Coordination of all research 
in the Department is delegated to the Administrator of the Agricul- 
tural Research Service, Dr. Shaw, who'reports directly to me. In 
exercising his coordinating responsibilities, Dr. Shaw provides for the 
examination and analysis of all research activities, current and con- 
templated; for review and approval of all proposed projects before 
they are initiated; for advice and consultation with agency heads 
on the planning of research; and for submission of reports and rec- 
ommendations to the Secretary. 
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Dr. Shaw is assisted in this work by the Central Project Office, and 
by an Agricultural Research Council, whose members are the Deputy 
Administrators for research in ARS and AMS, the Director of Home 
Economics research in ARS, the Assistant Chief for Research in the 
Forest Service, and the Administrators of the Foreign Agricultural 
Service and the Farmer Cooperative Service. 

The Central Project Office serves as a control center in the review 
and approval of research proposals. Each proposed project is ex- 
amined in this office in relation to the existing program and 1s referred 
for comment to any part of the Department doing related work, in- 
cluding subject-matter specialists in the State Experiment Stations 
Division of ARS, who consider it in relation to research going on at 
the State stations. The proposal, with all comments, is then returned 
to the initiating division for resolution of differences. If the dif- 
ferences are resolved, the project then moves to the appropriate Re- 
search Council member for approval or disapproval. tf ifferences 
are not resolved, they are referred to the Council member, who seeks 
resolution with other Council members concerned. Where differences 
still remain, the case is submitted to the Administrator of ARS for 
settlement. 

The Agricultural Research Council also provides a forum for dis- 
cussion of problems in research or research operations of department- 
wide concern. It advises the ARS Administrator on matters need- 
ing attention. 

in program development, the Department is assisted by a number 
of advisory committees. First, is the 11-member Agricultural Re- 
search Policy Committee, which advises on policy and broad adjust- 
ments needed to maintain a dynamic research program. It main- 
tains continuous contact with the other 25 functional and commodity 
research advisory committees, which largely represent groups that 
use the findings of research. They review current research and 
recommend adjustments including termination of existing projects, 
expansion of current work, or initiation of new work. The advisory 
committees are kept in close touch with the Department program 
through the committee secretariat, which serves as liaison between 
them and departmental working groups representing each of the pro- 
gram activities concerned . 

Our total research program is divided into five major areas: (1) 
farm research, (2) utilizations research and development, (3) home 
economics research, (4) forest research, and (5) marketing research. 
In addition, we have responsibility for Federal-grant funds appropri- 
ated for research at State experiment stations, and the new forei 
contracts and grants progam conducted under Public Law 480. The 
next series of charts shows how these are organized. 
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CuHart III.—Farm research. 


Chart No. 3 shows our organization for farm research. Dr. Byerly, 
our Deputy Administrator for Farm Research, has responsibility for 
the seven farm research divisions—Soil and Water Conservation, 
Crops, Animal] Disease and Parasite, Entomology, Agricultural En- 
gineering, Animal Husbandry, and Farm Economics. 

A major responsibility, inherent in all our research programs but 
especially important in farm research, is the service that must be pro- 
vided to nonresearch programs of the Department. We believe we 
have been able to incorporate farm research findings effectively and 
rapidly into our other programs, such as agicultural extension work, 
plant and animal regulatory activities, and soil and water conserva- 
tion program. 
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Cuart IV.—Utilization research and development. 


Chart No. 4 shows our utilization research and development organi- 
zation. Dr. Irving is the Deputy Administrator for Utilitization Re- 
search. The four divisions, each serving a region, are headquartered 
in Philadelphia, Peoria, Ill., New Orleans, and Albany, Calif. 

In our utilization research, it is especially important that we main- 
tain close working relationships with industry. We do this in many 
ways. Technical liaison personnel located at the regional laboratories 
are especially effective in keeping industry informed on research 
progress and in bringing industry’s problems to the attention of the 
laboratory directors. We are also developing closer relationships with 
industry through our research contracts. For the Department as a 
whole, we now have approximately 200 research contracts in force 
totaling close to $4 million, and divided roughly 50-50 in terms of 
public and private organizations doing the work. Contract research 
has become well assimilated in our total research organization. As 
we are able to use the authority, provided last year, to make grants 
for basic research, I believe we will take another important step 
forward in our research program. 
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Cuart V.—Institute of Home Economics. 


Chart No. 5 shows our home economics research organization. Dr, 
Stiebeling, Director of the Institute of Home Economics, is responsible 
for the work of this group of three research divisions—Clothing and 
Housing, Household Economics, and Human Nutrition. The Direc- 
tor of the Institute and the three divisions under her leadership | 
bear the same relationship to the ARS Administrator as do the | 
Deputy Administrators and divisions in farm and utilization re- 
search. While nearly all our research benefits consumers as well as 
farmers, the work in home economics is especially oriented toward 


consumers, 
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Cuart VI.—Forest Service research. 


Chart No. 6 shows the research of the Forest Service, in which an 


Assistant Chief, Dr. Harper, has responsibility for the planning and 
execution of research in the eight research divisions—Forest Manage- 


ment, Range Management and Wildlife Habitat, Watershed Manage- 


ment, Forest Products Utilization, Forest Economics, Forest Fire 
9 ? 9 9 


Forest Insect, and Forest Disease. Dr. Harper carries responsibilities 
similar to those of the Deputy Administrators in the ARS. 
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Cuart VII.—Marketing research. 


Chart No. 7 shows our organization for marketing research, most of 
which is located in the Agricultura] Marketing Service. A Deputy 
Administrator, Dr. Herrmann, has responsibility for research done in 
three AMS divisions—Agricultural Economics, Agricultural Esti- 
mates, and Marketing Research. 

Specialized marketing research dealing with problems of farmers’ 
cooperatives is conducted in the Farmer Cooperative Service. Re- 
search on foreign markets and competition is conducted in the Foreign 
Agricultural Service. In both of these agencies, the amount of re- 
search is relatively small, and the Administrators—Dr. Knapp and 
Dr. Myers—are responsible for planning and carrying out the work. 

The charts I have shown thus far represent the Department’s regular 
research programs, including research done under contract by domestic 
organizations outside the Department. In addition, we have two other 
research programs for which we have administrative responsibility. 
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CuaArRT VIII.—Experiment stations. 


Chart No. 8 shows our organization for administering the Federal- 
grant funds appropriated to the Department for research by State 
agricultural experiment stations. These funds are administered by 
the State Experiment Stations Division of the Agricultural Researc 
Service. We have a Deputy Administrator, Dr. Elting, who is respon- 
sible for the activities of this Division and also for our Territorial 
Experiment Stations Division, which administers Federa] research in 
Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

I want to stress that the Department’s role in the Federal-grant 
research program is primarily one of service. Although we are 
charged with responsibility for seeing that the funds are spent. as 
intended by the Congress, a further responsibility is the technical 
assistance we are called on to give. This assistance, which is pro- 
vided by the State Experiment Stations Division, includes compre- 
hensive reviews of Federal-grant research, participation in planning of 
regional research, and coordination of research effort among the States 
as well as between the States and the Department. 

Records of some 12,000 Federal-grant and State-supported projects 
are maintained in the Division. A series of research summaries by 
various subject-matter fields, indicating the nature and purpose of 
projects supported with Federal-grant funds, is published biennially. 

These broad review and coordinating services help both the State 
experiment stations and the Departments to avoid duplication of 
effort, to recognize gaps that need to be filled, and to plan and carry 
out a more effective Federal-State program of sence research. 


I want to stress, too, the close working relationships between the 
Department and the State agricultural experiment stations in all of 
our research. We cooperate formally on more than half of our re- 
search, and informally on most of the rest. I am convinced that this 
Federal-State cooperative system is largely responsible for the out- - 
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standing progress that has been made in agricultural research during 
the last 70 years. It is a system of which we can all be proud. No 
other nation has anything just like it, and foreign agricultural officials 
and other visitors always express keen interest in learning how it 
came about and how it operates. 
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Cuart IX.—Foreign contracts and grants program. 


Chart No. 9 shows the organization for our recently inaugurated 
foreign contracts and grants research program. This program covers 
all fields of Department interest and is administered by a Director, 
Dr. Hilbert, reporting to the Administrator of ARS. We have one 
field office already established in Rome, and two additional ones are 
planned for Asia and South America. 

The Director of the program receives guidance from a Policy and 
Program Development Board, composed of Deputy Administrators 
for research in ARS, AMS, and FS, plus the Deputy Administrator 
of the Foreign Agriculture Service. 

Review, analysis, and recommendations regarding proposed and 
going research projects overseas are the responsibility of the Deputy 
Administrators for research. That is, they determine whether pro- 
posals are in conformity with the criteria established for foreign 
research of interest to their particular research program and whether 
satisfactory progress is being made. The Deputy Administrator for 
research in each agency has the same technical responsibility for for- 
eign research that he has for domestic research. Dr. Hilbert has 
administrative responsibility for the program and, with his foreign 
offices, makes and administers all research agreements with foreign 
institutions. 

We expect to obligate Public Law 480 funds of about $10 million 
(U.S. dollar equivalent in foreign currencies) during this fiscal year, 
to be spent over a period of 5 years. These funds will cover the entire 
cost of contracts and grants that are executed this fisal year. This is 
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to assure that money will be available to complete any overseas research 
jobs that are started. : 

I want to stress that this foreign research is supplementary to our 
own domestic program. We are looking for institutions having scien- 
tific personnel with specialized ae ae and facilities that will 
enable them to carry out research that will advance our interests. 

We know there is a vast reservoir of scientific manpower in the free 
world. We believe, through the Public Law 480 program, that we 
can help to make more effective use of this manpower in seeking 
answers to some of our own farm problems. 


RESPONSIBILITIES CLEARLY ESTABLISHED 


In summing up my remarks on our total organization for research 
in the Department, I would like to stress these points. First, one 
official, in the Secretary’s office, is responsible for research policy. 
Reporting to him is one man with responsibility for coordinating and 
integrating all research in the Department. Second, we have one per- 
son in charge of each phase of agricultural research—farm, utiliza- 
tion, home economics, forestry, marketing, Federal grants, and for- 
eign research. In short, definite responsibility is established from 
the Secretary’s office down to the divisions engaged in research. We 
also have the benefit of continuing advice from citizen groups who 
need and use the results of our research. 

We believe we have a good organization, capable of keeping our 
program in line with the needs. We make no claim that it cannot be 
improved. We believe it can, and we expect to give constant atten- 
tion to ways of doing it. We welcome advice and suggestions from 
this committee and from all other groups concerned in seeing that 
nublicly supported agricultural research serves the needs of the 
Retion. But we also believe that the Department can effectively con- 
duct research programs of whatever magnitude and complexity the 
Congress may desire without the delay and confusion that would 
attend the creation of separate agencies even though such agencies 
should be within the Department of Agriculture. 


H.R. 309 


H.R. 309 contains certain other authorizations that the Depart- 
ment does not regard as necessary or desirable. These are: 

Subsection 5(f) : Incentive payments to farmers and to industry 
to hasten the establishment of a new crop or of a new industrial use. 
The general purposes of this provision can be achieved when neces- 
sary or desirable through exercise of existing authority. A contract 
can be set up with a farmer, for example, to grow a new crop under 
typical conditions and deliver it at harvest to one of our research 
installations for further experimental work or to a manufacturer for 
processing. The manufacturer, too, could, if need be, be paid through 
contract for manufacturing a newly developed product from the new 
crop or from any crop. Having acquired a supply of the new product 
it could be arranged through a third contract to place it experi- 
mentally in the various markets which might ultimately absorb it. It - 
could thus be learned how it would be used and what it would bring 
in each such market, what its advantages and disadvantages might 
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be as compared to related products and how its disadvantages might 
be overcome. The incentive pyment provision of subsection 5(f) is 
accordingly unnecessary. 

Subsection 5(g): Certificates for amortization of new facilities for 
tax purposes. We believe this section unnecessary. More effective in- 
centives can be achieved by providing for authority to grant ex- 
clusive licenses for a fixed period of time for the use of patents for 
trial commercialization on new crops or new uses for agricultural 
products. In addition, this could be further accomplished through 
contractual authority which would take into consideration any ad- 
justment of cost of (1) new facilities together with equipment rela- 
tive to harvesting, storing, and processing of new crops, or (2) with 
regard to research, development, and trial commercialization. 

Subsection 5(h): Directs the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
make delivery of stocks of commodities to be used for research and 
other purposes. Extension of the responsibilities of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation as proposed by this subsection would impose a 
most difficult administrative load on the Corporation while accom- 
plishing little or nothing toward attaining the objectives of the legisla- 
tion. Furthermore, a directive to the Corporation to make available 
stocks for the broad purposes of subsection 5(h) without reimburse- 
ment, except as might be derived from the use made, could result in 
huge losses to the Corporation which would have to be overcome by 
appropriations to restore capital impairment. It goes without saying 
that surplus stocks should be available under suitable safeguards for 
research purposes. Authority for making them available, however, 
already exists in the Commodity Credit Corporation Charter. The 
provisions under which they can be made available are adequate. Sub- 
section 5(h) in the bill is unnecessary and undesirable. 

Section 7: Provides for the transfer of two Government-owned 
facilities to be used-in connection with the program. We see no useful 
research purpose for these plants. 

Section 8: The financing of any expanded program for increased 
use of agricultural products should be accomplished through the 
regular appropriation process rather than from duties collected under 
customs laws. 

H.R. 2718 


We would now like to discuss H.R. 2718. It offers a practicable 
means of achieving further meaningful accomplishment in the fields to 
which the bill is applicable: The use of research as a vehicle to 
improve the opportunities for broader use of farm produced com- 
modities. 

This bill recognizes (1) the importance of and need for expanded 
research in the Department of Agriculture and the State agricultural 
experiment stations on new and improved uses for agricultural prod- 
ucts; (2) the desirability of studies on the economic feasibility of 
industrial uses for such products by the Department of Commerce; 
and (3) Overall need for expansion of research facilities at the State 
agricultural experiment stations. The proposed legislation would 
offer a workable means for achieving these needs. 

The first part of H.R. 2718 is similar to the identical bills H.R. 
13513 and 13605 which we supported last year in preference to S. 4100. 
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This part of the bill would vest all authority and responsibilities for 
an expanded industrial uses research program in the Secretar r of 
Agriculture. It would permit the continued coordination of utiliza- 
tion research with all other agricultural research. In addition, H.R. 
9718 contains certain authorities that are needed for more effective ad- 
ministration of utilization research. These are: 

(1) Authority to grant exclusive licenses for limited periods for the 
use of Government patents to carry out trial commercialization of new 
crops or new uses for agricultural products. Many patents are issued 
each year as the result of the Department’s utilization research. 
These patents are assigned to the Secretary and are available for use 
free of any licensing charge by a competent organization desirous of 
operating under them. Under these circumstances many industrial 
organizations are reluctant to invest sizable sums in the developmental 
aspects of a new use or process covered by Government patent since 
they recognize that any other industrial organization can promptly 
take advantage of their experience and manufacture the same product. 
Were the Department able to grant an exclusive license for a limited 
period to a competent organization that is willing to undertake the 
expense of developmental studies on a Government invention, we 
believe the time when agricultural raw materials will be used for this 
purpose would be materially shortened. The exclusive licensing 
would provide a limited means for partial recapture by industrial 
organizations of the cost of developmental studies. 

(2) Authority to fix the compensation of not more than 100 posi- 
tions to carry out the purposes of this act or other acts authorizing 
research in agriculture which require the services of especially quali- 
fied scientific or professional personnel. Competition for topflight 
scientists is vigorous. An expanded research program would require 
that we retain our present key scientists and recruit the best scientists 
we can obtain to assume leadership in new program phases. 

(3) Authority for the Secretary of Commerce to conduct investiga- 
tions into the economic feasibility of industrial uses of farm products 
and assist in promoting their utilization. This authority would enable 
the Department of Commerce to encourage and assist industry on the 
utilization of new industrial products made from agricultural raw 
materials and would speed to adoption of new developments. It 
should be understood that the authority proposed for the Scaasbena 
of Commerce does not include the use of agricultural products in 
foods, feeds, clothing (including leather goods and accessories), and 
household fabrics, nor the use of tobacco and wood. The Department 
of Agriculture is currently operating in these fields under adequate 
authority. 

The first part of H.R. 2718 contains several authorities which would 
not be required since adequate authority already exists. These are: 

(1) To make grants to research institutions for the conduct of new 
uses investigations. This authority has been provided in part by 
Public Law 85-934. 

(2) To provide graduate scholarships and fellowships to individuals 
pursuing studies in sciences, having application in agricultural re- 
search. This authority is not required since our needs could be met 
by authorities given to the National Science Foundation and to the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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_ The second part of H.R. 2718, starting with section 7, would author- 
ize appropriations on a State-matching basis to State agricultural 
experiment stations for the conduct of research on new and improved 
uses on farm and forest products. The allocation of Federal funds to 
States would be on a formula basis which would supplement funds 
appropriated under provisions of the Hatch Act, as amended August 
11, 1955. It would also provide for the acquisition of research facili- 
ties by the State agricultural experiment stations for the conduct of 
research authorized in this bill and other related acts. The appropria- 
tions for such facilities would also be on a State-matching basis. 

We now have 2,300 Federal employees working on college campuses 
and State-owned field stations, and spend approximately $20 million 
at these locations. 

The Department recognizes that there is in reality but one public 
program of agricultural research—a complementary and cooperative 
one between a Federal Department of Agriculture and the State agri- 
cultural experiment stations. The Department independently and in 
cooperation with other agencies conducts basic motes: and the applied 
research involved in the solution of national and regional roblerhih 

The State stations also conduct basic research and practical research 
on problems of local and regional significance. These two programs 
are so interrelated that they could hardly be separated without serious 
damage to the whole program. Weakening of this inter-relationshi 
and the promotion of each program separately would create competi- 
tion for scarce funds and personnel to the detriment of each program. 
Experience has taught us that the Federal Department of Agriculture 
and State experiment stations work most efficiently together. Ac- 
cordingly, whatever further obligations may be placed on agricultural 
research are in large measure obligations upon the entire research 
structure, Federal and State. We recognize that the States have both 
immediate and future needs for research facilities. The Department 
of Agriculture has similar needs. We believe these needs should be 
met as rapidly as can be done. 

We appreciate also that the States have other demands upon them 
for the construction of facilities both for teaching at the land-grant 
colleges and universities and in connection with nonagricultural State 

rograms. There is need for careful appraisal of this situation by the 

tates to determine how many of the needed physical facilities can 
be provided from State funds. The extent to which the States will 
be able to provide facilities in keeping with program needs is not now 
known but we in the Department have definite concern regarding the 
ability of the States to carry their share of the building and facilit 
load in providing for an adequate Federal-State cooperative researc 
program in agriculture. 

iewed in relation to existing legislation, this section would serve 

mainly to (1) authorize additional grant-in-aid support for research 
on new and expanded uses of agricultural products by the State 
agricultural experiment stations, and (2) focus attention on the 
physical facility needs as an important aspect of the total support 
required for an adequate and effective program of agricultural re- 
search. 

The Department has supported the view that expanded effort by 
the State experiment stations is an essential part of attaining the 
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desired level of utilization research. Providing Federal-grant funds 
for such purposes will almost certainly lead to such expanded effort. 

As the stations strive to meet the demands for research by adding 
staff and developing new projects to the limit of their resources, the 

hysical facilities problem likely will become increasingly acute. 
Fegislation as proposed, while adding little new authority, would 
serve to stimulate more interest in meeting the facility needs in the 
overall effort. The limited use of the grants for buildings under 
present regulations is due in part to the inability of an individual 
station to accumulate sufficient funds for a major capital outlay, 
even with matching State funds. Some legal device for meeting this 
problem such as proposed in this bill seems to us to be desirable. 

In summary, this proposed legislation is a directive in terms of 
relative emphasis warranted in various areas of the overall] agricul- 
tural research program. Viewed in that light, the Department, as 
stated at the outset, supports the broad objectives of H.R. 2718. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. Mr. Secretary, in view 
of the genera] tenor of your statement in its overall content, is it not 
fair to say that the Department feels that it has substantially about all 
of the authority that it needs ? 

Mr. Pererson. I think that is a fair statement, Mr. Chairman. As 
T have indicated, there are some additional authorities provided here 
which we believe would be of material help to us but there is no lack of 
authority at the present time to conduct a utilization research program 
of whatever magnitude the funds can be provided to support. 

Mr. Asernetuy. The reason I ask that question is that in the last 
4 or 5 years most every statement that has come to this committee, and 
particularly from the Secretary’s Office, a considerable portion of 
them is devoted to the possibility of solving our problems with re- 
search. It is rather noteworthy that no bills hewe been sent up by the 
Department and, therefore, I hope, concluded that the Department 
feels that there is no necessity for legislation. Maybe I am pinning 
this down a little too soon but if that is the feeling of the Department, 
I want to get it in the record. 

Mr. Pererson. Mr. Chairman, I think it is fair to say that in the 
view of the Department, any new legislation, or amended legislation, 
which can further facilitate research as a means of aid to agriculture 
and to the Nation, the Department would support. And it has so 
indicated. 

I tried to say that we could with existing legislation and existing 
authorities conduct an expanded utilization research program or an 
expanded total research program of very sizable magnitude, but I think 
it is obviously true that there is no such thing as a total situation 
staying static, that from time to time there are ideas that are presented 
that would add to, more greatly facilitate, or ease the conduct of the 
work. And to that extent I think that any legislation, including this 
before us, does have within it elements that could facilitate, add to, or 
otherwise enhance the total program. 

Mr. Azernetuy. When you state about an expanded program, you 
have reference to dollars, don’t you ? 

Mr. Pererson. That is the essential ingredient of any expansion. 

Mr. Asernetuy. All right. I don’t know whether you can answer ~ 
this or not but has the Bureau of the Budget approved or disapproved 
of your annual requests for research ¢ 
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Mr. Perrerson. I shall try to be as responsive as I know how to be 
to any questions which any member of the committee may direct to me, 

Generally speaking, the Bureau of the Budget has approved our 
requests for research. There have been adjustments in the recom- 
mendations of the Department which have been made at the direction 
of the Bureau of the Budget from time to time. That is characteristic 
of not only research but almost all other items in the budget. 

Mr. Apernetuy. What about the Appropriations Committee, has it 
provided or made available to you sums of money and in quantities 
substantially equal to that which you have requested for research, 
utilization, production, and other fields of research ? 

Mr. Pererson. Mr. Chairman, in recent years the Appropriations 
Committees of the Congress have reported out bills, subsequently 
passed by the Congress, which, as the record will indicate, have in- 
creased our funds available for this purpose quite substantially, as 
measured by the funds going into this work of some years past. 

I must, also, say that the Appropriations Committees and sub- 
sequent legislation deriving from their activities has not in all in- 
stances included the funds we have asked for this or other research 
purposes. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Does the Department feel now a need for increased 
appropriations that it might step up the utilization research ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. I think that need is quite apparent, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Asernetny. I would like to ask if you have requested them. 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, sir, we have. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Is that request now pending before the Congress? 

Mr. Perrrson. No, sir, that request was not able to be accommodat- 
ed within the budget which is currently before the Congress. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I didn’t understand that. 

Mr. Pererson. The request which the Department had advanced 
was not able to be accommodated within the budget that is now before 
the Congress. 

Mr. Apernetuy. That is purely a budget problem ? 

Mr. Pererson. I think it would be fair to say that it was a total ad- 
ministration decision to attempt to contain the gross of Federal ex- 
penditures within Federal revenues. 

Mr. AsperNETHY. I am not being critical. 

Mr. Pererson. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I am trying to find out what the sense of the De- 
partment is on this subject and what efforts the Department is making 
itself to meet the needs. 

You have in substance stated that there is little need for legislation, 
that is, in the view of the Department there might be a need for in- 
creased appropriations directly in the field of utilization. You have 
particularly objected to any legislation which would separate the field 
of utilization from the Department or from the present agencies with- 
in the Department. And you have stated that it would be impossible 
to coordinate the Department’s research and to step up utilization re- 
search unless it would fall into the present machinery of the Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Prrerson. Mr. Chairman, let me say, first, that certainly, none 
of us in the Department, nor do I personally, feel that a position such 
as you outline is an adamant position. I think we have to look at 
every proposal as it comes before us. 
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We have taken the view that there is one program of agricultural 
research. The Department of Agriculture has a part of that program. 
The land-grant colleges have a part of it. There is a part that 1s Cco- 
operative between the two. And it is the total oneness of the total 
research program that we would like not to see violated. 

Mr. ABerRNETHY. I want, particularly, to refer to your statement on 
page 11, second paragraph, where you state: 

But we also believe that the Department can effectively conduct research 
programs of whatever magnitude and complexity the Congress may desire with- 


out the delay and confusion that would attend the creation of separate agencies 
even though such agencies should be within the Department of Agriculture. 


There is only one interpretation that could be put on that, that 
unless all authority for agricultural research is included in the one 
agency now existing in the Department of Agriculture, that there 
would be delay and confusion in coordinating. 

Let us look at another side. Let us assume that some private indus- 
try of the country wished to carry on utilization research in the field 
of agriculture. Would there be any confusion or any delay by virtue 
of their getting into that field and by the failure to coordinate it with 
the activity in the Department of Agriculture ? 

Mr. Prererson. Mr. Chairman, let me say, first, that you will recall 
that there were proposals coming from several sources, that there be 
an agency created within the Department that would have separate 
status, and the proposal in one of the bills, I don’t remember now 
which it was, gave that agency specific authority as within that legis- 
lation. Certainly, it was not clear to me or to the people in the 
Department as to how that agency would function except in a com- 
petitive manner with the existing agencies now doing the same type 
of work. It was not clear in that legislation whether we were to have 
two agencies doing the same type of work, going to the same places 
for their source of funds, going to the same places for their supply of 
professional personnel. And it is the a ie the overlapping 
that we think would cause confusion. 

Mr. Apernetuy. There might be some overlapping. Of course, 
you would have that whether it was within or outside of the Depart- 
ment. I think, Mr. Secretary, the thing that brought this idea about, 
I think you will agree with this, that there is a strong feeling within 
this committee, among the people around the country, and among the 
Members of the Congress, that the Department is dominated by pro- 
duction research people. That is not any criticism of these people. 
That is their field of activity and they have done a tremendously 
successful job. 

And in view of that situation, if it does exist, the opinion of many 
being that it does, that it was the view of those who presented this 
legislation that maybe we ought to get out of that particular atmos- 
phere and start anew with a group of men who were more utilization- 
minded and uninfluenced by another agency or uninfluenced by any 
effort to coordinate their work with production-minded people. They 
would be independent and could move in the direction of finding ways 
and means of getting rid of these surplus products by finding more 
markets for them. I think that is what brought this about. 

As I understand it, the Department feels that to do so would create 
confusion, and to use your words, “It would delay.” I don’t like to 
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disagree with you but I am not going to completely agree with you, 
That is my own opinion about it. 

Mr. Perrerson. Mr. Chairman, the general feeling to which you 
make reference, obviously, does exist. I believe, in recent months, 
and perhaps years, the intensity of that feeling has tended to increase, 
I think, perhaps, some of that increase in the feeling to which you 
make reference and with which I agree, stems from the problems that 
now exist in agriculture with relation to the use and the marketing 
= some of the very great supplies of farm commodities that we now 

ave. 

I think this: First, the utilization research work that we have done, 
the program which is now underway, is relatively new. It started in 
1938 with the creation of the four utilization-research laboratories. 
With the outbreak of World War II their activities were directed 
to the war effort. These were adjusted following the war and read- 
justment again at the time of the Korean war, and only since that 
time has their work begun to get fully underway. 

During the last 20 years there has been an encroachment into agri- 
culture markets to which you made reference in your opening state- 
ment and which I think all of us recognize. The work that has been 
done in the utilization laboratories has largely been directed, as I 
appraise the record, in trying to overcome that encroachment of non- 
farm-produced commodities into the markets of farm-produced 
commodities. 

You made reference to the replacement of fats and oils, and to 
the soap market, where agricultural commodities were displaced 
by detergents. 

What then were we going to do with the fats and oils that had pre- 
viously held that market? 

From our utilization research laboratories came the processes where- 
by these agricultural commodities, fats, are now used in the feed 
and plastic field to about the extent of 500 million pounds a year, as 
I recall the record. 

You are well familiar with the encroachment of manmade fibers 
into the historic market for cotton. The work which has been done 
on cotton has, I think, very substantially enhanced the ability of the 
cotton farmer and the cotton fabric manufacturer to recapture and 
hold some of that market. 

The result of this effort is that the new, the different things, have 
not been accomplished largely because of lack of funds and therefore 
curtailment of the size of the program. Therefore there are folks 
who now feel there should be a greatly extended program. 

I am convinced, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, and Mrs. May, 
that the basic problem here is not the organization, nor is it the ability 
of the professional people in the organization, it is primarily the 
rather limited size of this program in relation to the problems to be 
overcome. I think this statement can be made with respect to the 
whole broad sweep of what I chose to call land products research. 
I use that because I include forestry products. 
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FUNDS FOR AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Currently, the total public effort, State and Federal, in agricultural 
research including forestry, is of a magnitude of some $230 million. 

So far as the agricultural portion of our industry alone is concerned 
it produced a gross nadienel product of raw materials of a value of 
roughly $38 billion last year. I think our expenditures of public 
funds are clearly disproportionate in the various areas where they 
are now going in relationship to where the real need is and where 
benefits have long been demonstrated. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Did you bring with you a breakdown of your 
research budget showing what portion goes into production research, 
that which goes into utilization? 

Mr. Prererson. Dr. Shaw has those figures. 

Mr. Asernetuy. What is the total amount of your current budget, 
Dr. Shaw ? 

Dr. SuHaw. The total Federal budget for agricultural research is 
$120 million. 

Mr. Asegnetuy. That was for fiscal 1959? 

Dr. Suaw. I gave you the figures for the 1960 estimate before the 
Congress. 

Mr. Apernetuy. What about the other? 

Dr. Saw. For 1959, it is $121,689,000. 

Mr. ApernetHy. What percentage of that is earmarked and will 
be expended for production research ? 

Dr. SuHaw. There is a total of $58 million for production research. 

Mr. Apernetruy. And how much for utilization ? 

Dr. SHaw. $19 million. 

Mr. Apernetuy. $19 million? 

Dr. SuHaw. Yes. 

Mr. Asernetuy. How much was pee in fiscal 1958 for pro- 
duction research as against utilization ? 

Dr. SHaw. $53 million for production research and $15 million for 
utilization research. 

Mr. Azernetuy. What about the previous fiscal year, 1957? 

Dr. Suaw. $47 million for production research and $14 million for 
utilization research. 

Mr. Aperneruy. In other words, during these years of surpluses 
that table reflects that the distribution of your research budget as 
between production and utilization remained just about the same. 

Mr. Prrerson. That is correct, Mr. Chairman, and there is, I think, 
a very good reason for that. 

Mr. Asernatuy. I, certainly, would like to have it in the record. 

Mr. Pererson. I will attempt to give you my views on it. And 
we would be glad to have Dr. Shaw amplify it so far as he may wish. 

Mr. AperNeTHY. May I interrupt right here? 

Mr. Pererson. Certainly. 

Mr. Anerneruy. I think you have a table there, Dr. Shaw, that 
may go back to the year 1947. That is what we put in the hearing 
before. I should like for it to be inserted in the record at this point. 

Dr. SuHaw. Yes, sir. 
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(The tables are as follows:) 


Appropriations for research, U.S. Department of Agriculture and the State 
agricultural experiment stations, fiscal years 1946-54 


{In thousands of dollars] 
















































































Category and agency 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
USDA RESEARCH 
Production research: | | 
En neandeee 15, 057 | 17,314 | 18,974 | 23,043 | 23,044 | 22,381 | 22,675 | 23,218 24, 091 
See 4, 514 4, 181 4, 802 4,724 4,744 4, 968 4, 956 4, 953 
I vincent iepaber : 116 135 135 | 148 151 148 152 153 145 
I i wine ...---| 17, 506 | 21, 963 23, 290 27, 993 27,919 | 27,273 | 27,795 | 28, 327 29, 189 
SS S| > —<——SS=_S_l_E_ — ——— = —_—— 
Utilization research: 
Betas ake . 5, 367 5, 871 8, 138 8, 470 9, 101 8, 651 8, 441 8, 225 8, 334 
es ee de |} 1,447 1, 589 1, 408 1, 345 1, 423 1, 322 1, 261 1, 249 1, 232 
Library--..---- 46 46 55 52 57 54 53 51 48 
Les = iol : —|————| aioe 
NE cael 6, 860 7,506 | 9, 601 9, 867 | 10, 581 10, 027 9,755 | 9, 525 9, 614 
aaa! — — ——>]|> — ———— | —————_) os = —4— = =_ — 
Marketing research: 
AMS...-.- a 1, 556 1,823 | 3,164) 5,004 5, 501 5, 259 4,724 4, 835 4, 896 
| a RT | iad 10 | 40 41 44 24 30 32 
FCS.. 276 315 325 315 322 367 277 { 278 265 
FAS... ee 106 131 105 127 143 144 135 138 152 
Library_..----_-- 13 i4 21 29 33 32| 2 29 27 
a BR ere 1, 951 2, 283 3, 625 | 5, 605 6, 040 5, 846 5, 188 5, 310 5, 372 
Home economics research: ee y Pe salle anes. tre a 
cial burt = 1, 012 1,170 1, 247 1, 634 1, 844 1, 538 1, 484 1, 443 1, 363 
TE nn eninhiniun seen 7 | 7 7 y 10 y 8 8 7 
a aad 1,019 1,177 1, 254 1, 643 1, 854 1, 547 1, 492 1, 451 1, 370 
Total, USDA research.| 27, 336 | 32,929 | 37,770 | 45, 108 | 46,304 | 44,693 | 44,230 | 44,613 | 45, 545 
STATE AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT STATIONS 
Federal grent...............- 7,206 | 7,206 9,706 | 10,719 | 12,698 | 12,716 | 12,670 | 12,696 13, 722 
Subtotal.........___._| 34,542 | 40,135 | 47,476 | 55,827 | 59,092 | 57,409 | 56,900 | 57,300 | 59, 267 
Non-Federal.__--...---.---- 20, 787 | 27,700 | 35,350 | 40,305 | 45,205 | 50,972 | 56, 884 | 61, 971 67, 205 
Grand total, research_| 55,329 | 67, 835 | 82,826 | 96, 132 |104, 297 |108, 381 |113, 784 |119, 280 | 126, 472 














Source: Prepared in ARS-BFD budgetary reports, Feb. 10, 1959, table No. 252, 
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Appropriations for research, U.S. Department of Agriculture and the State 
agricultural experiment stations, fiscal years 1955-60 


{In thousands of dollars] 




































































Budget 
Category agency 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959  jestimates, 
1960 
USDA RESEARCH 
Production research: 
RR tan: eva hatla bopindens 094-55 pilin $27, 940 |12$30, 804 | 2 $39,682 | 3 $44,038 | $44, 786 $45, 907 
Eb Sagiedees than 4 ddchocn deck te baie aweae 5, 753 6, 765 7, 995 9, 642 13, 496 10, 996 
DET, nconccegcucwbibedapennni@uiael 154 162 180 198 203 225 
PO ities cthinsdii cess saetisdee 33, 847 37, 731 47, 857 53, 878 58, 485 57, 128 
Utilization research: ; ? 
ARS 9, 178 9, 624 12, 210 13, 383 16, 157 16, 157 
FS_... 1, 471 1, 572 1, 949 2, 394 2, 794 2, 794 
Library 49 | 48 54 58 66 75 
Wve castensnsdcceetesnadcee eae 10, 698 11, 244 14, 213 15, 835 19, 017 19, 026 
Marketing research: 
MN TAs cease eet Ae 6, 133 7, 159 8, 207 8, 807 9, 104 9, 103 
I nce git im patail mace 53 55 211 228 236 236 
ee ta cami wee on aoraeaaets 265 278 380 404 428 428 
DAMNIE shi caine bb tincdeuimmndtbsabatenda 180 186 347 379 396 396 
CDE. nadeveseceveshinnquneamanipien 30 33 34 36 35 40 
lle ciate 6, 661 7,711 9, 179 9, 854 10, 199 | 10, 203 
1, 432 1, 548 1, 894 2, 067 2, 176 2, 176 
6 7 7 8 8 q 
El ntnnncesnptbdienuanbeneees 1, 438 1, 555 1, 901 2, 075 2, 184 2, 185 
Total, USDA research......-------- | 52,644 | 58,241 | 73,150| 81,642 | 489,885 | 88, 542 
State agricultural experiment stations: 
Federal grant_.........--- omintitienetied 19, 454 24,754 | 529,754) 530,604 | 531,804 31, 804 
RS cath navauntecin cemented | 72,098 82, 995 102, 904 112, 246 121, 689 120, 346 
EE xeede demnemadientninwenase cin 72, 158 76, 198 84, 368 96, 958 108, 000 114, 000 
Grand total, research. ..............---- 144, 256 | 159,193 | 187,272 | 209,204 | 229, 689 234, 346 








1 Includes $62,000 available for research—$50,000 on cantaloup disease and insect problems in the South- 
west and $12,000 for research to support the vesicular exanthema eradication program—under authority 
of sec. 702(b) of the Department of Agriculture Organic Act of 1944. 

2 Excludes amounts for animal disease laboratory facilities: 1956, $250,000; and 1957, $16,250,000. 

8 Includes supplemental appropriation of $6,250 for pear decline. 

4 Includes $5,746,510 estimated to meet pay act and penalty mail costs as follows: ARS, $4,074,110; AMS, 
$584,500; FS, $1,003,400; FCS, $29,000; FAS, $32,000; and LIB, $23,500. 


5 Includes $250,000 for penalty mail costs. 


NotTE.— Based on 1959 appropriation structure. 
Source: Prepared in ARS-BFD Budgetary Reports Feb. 10, 1959, table No. 254. 
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Mr. ApernetHy. Now you may proceed. 

Mr. Pererson. During the war period agriculture lost a lot of man- 
power. Following the war new chemicals came into use. 

Today, as I understand the figure, farmers in total purchase from 
the industrial community about 60 percent, a little better than that, 
of their total inputs into agriculture. This technological impact upon 
agriculture has been severe and extensive. 

Associated with that has been the problems of combating pests and 
disease. There have been the problems of good management of water 
and land. 

The demands by farmers on the State experiment stations and 
upon the Department of Agriculture, to meet problems of production, 
caused by this rapid change in agriculture, have made it necessary to 
maintain a substantial portion of available research resources in the 
production area, and these pressures, I think, have been reflected upon 
the Congress, Mr. Abernethy. I know they have in the States—to 
spend funds even beyond what have been applied to meet the practical 
on the farm agricultural production problems. 

Dr. Shaw and his associates made some estimates some years ago. 
I don’t know if they are correct. He can defend his own estimates. 
They show on the basis of the techniques they used had the farm pro- 
ducers in 1956 had to use the same methods and the same techniques 
that they used in 1940, their cost of producing the 1956 output to them 
would have been $7.5 billion greater than it actually was. 

I think that this change in agriculture, this heavy demand for 
knowledge of how to effectively use the new technology that has come 
into use in agriculture has drained off, so to speak, what resources 
there were in the proportion to which reference has been made. I 
think that is the real reason why the portions going into utilization 
research even in the face of the buildup in surpluses has been less, I 
think, than would otherwise have been desirable. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Well, I think you have put a very good statement 
in the record on that point. On the other hand, it is obvious that there 
has not been an increase ratiowise or percentagewise in the Depart- 
ment’s budget for industrial research, utilization research. And I 
must assume, in view of your statement a moment ago, that the Appro- 
priations Committee and the Congress have given you approximately 
the amount of money that you had requested. 


REDUCTION IN FUNDS FOR UTILIZATION RESEARCH 


Mr. Pererson. Mr. Chairman, last year through the appropriation 
process the Congress cut our request for increased utilization research 
roughly in half. 

Mr. Avernetuy. Roughly in half? 

Mr. Peterson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Aznernetuy. Well, I started to ask you why, but maybe I should 
ask myself and the members of the Appropriations Committee. But 
you might be able to shed some light on it. 

What did the Committee on Appropriations indicate would be its 
reasons for that ? 

Mr. Pererson. Well, I cannot speak for the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman. I only know the result. 
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Mr. Anernetuy. Was that done by the Appropriations Committee 
or by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Pererson. No, sir, that was done by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Anernetuy. In other words, the Bureau of the Budget had ap- 

roved twice as many dollars as were authorized by the Appropriations 

Committee for utilization research ? 

Mr. Peterson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Apernetuy. For fiscal 1959 ? 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I wonder if we could have those figures put in the 
record at this time, if you have them ? 

Mr. Suaw. Wecould put them in the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. AserNETHY. Orsupply them at some later date. 

(The table referred to is as follows :) 


U.S. Department of Agriculture—Fiscal year 1959 budget request and 
appropriations for utilization research 





Increase, fiscal year 1959 


1959 appro- 
Allowance priation ! 
in appro- 
priation act 


| 
Appropriation and project | 1958 appro- 
priation Budget 
request 





isa epi nee 
ea 


Salaries and expenses, Agricultural Research | 





Service, research utilization, research and 

development. i --------| $12,915,800 | +$5, 300,000 | +$2, 157, 500 $15, 073, 300 
Forest protection and utilization, Forest Serv- | 

ice, forest research, forest products utilization_ | 2, 215, 000 +400, 000 +400, 000 2, 794, 400 

1 Excludes amounts in proposed supplemental appropriation to meet pay act costs for these projects as 


follows: Agricultural Research Service $993,700; Forest Service $179,400. 


Mr. Drxon. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Anernetuy. Yes, Dr. Dixon, I will yield the floor. I want to 
right here. I have taken too much time. t wink you to proceed. 

Dr. Dixon has shown a tremendous interest in this subject. I know 
he will make a great contribution. 


RESEARCH UNDER FOREIGN GRANTS AND CONTRACTS 


Mr. Drxon. Dr. Peterson, do these figures include the $10 million 
you have given for research to be paid for by foreign currencies ? 

Mr. Prererson. They do not, Dr. Dixon. 

Mr. Dixon. That is getting to be a very important—— 

Mr. Perrerson. It is just now getting under way, Dr. Dixon. We 
think it has very substantial potential. 

I would ask Dr. Shaw to give you the exact figure that has been obli- 
gated for utilization research using Public Law 480 funds. 

Mr. Drxon. I would like to hear that. 

Mr. Suaw. It is $6,600,000, which is intended to be used on utiliza- 
tion research. 

Mr. Dixon. Those people whom I saw overseas are very, very happy 
about that. You are selecting projects that will help them and help 
our markets, too; is that not right ? 
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Mr. Suaw. Weare primarily interested, of course, in expanding the 
markets for our domestic agricultural products, but it goes without 
saying, as you indicate, that the projects that the institutions there 
will work on will have some mutual benefits to the other country. 

Mr. Drxon. Secretary Damle, of Agriculture in India, was elated 
over this program. He seemed to think it would help them almost 
more than anything else we are doing. 

Mr. Pererson. Dr. Dixon, excuse me, but a good part of that work 
will be in the basic field where we will, we think, uncover new knowl- 
edge, such as the chemical components in our own crops. And that 
knowledge can be brought over here and be put immediately to use in 
our own labs by our own professional people. This is another benefit 
that it seems to us will stem from this program. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Dixon. The second question, Dr. Shaw, you report $58 million 
for production and $19 million for utilization. Where does the rest 
of the money go? 

Mr. Suaw. I am using 1959 figures; $10,199,000 is for marketing 
research, which has essentially the same kind of objective as utiliza- 
tion research, to develop new and expanding markets. 

Mr. Dixon. That is what I was going to ask you. Do you just 
conduct your marketing and utilization research in ws atertight com- 
partments ? Don’t they both have the same objective ? 

Mr. Suaw. They very definitely both have the same objective, to 
expand the markets for our agricultural products, and they are very 
closely cooperative programs. 

Mr. Dixon. We could, without doing much violence, add the $10 
million to this $19 million, $10 million for marketing to $19 for 
utilization. 

Mr. Suaw. It has the same objective; yes, sir. And also I think 
that you could add another $2,184,000 on home economics research, 
which again is endeavoring to get the appropriate utilization of agri- 
cultural products. 

Mr. Dixon. That would be about $39 million for marketing and 
utilization, as compared with $59 million for production research ? 

Mr. Suaw. Thirty-one I believe the figure would add up to. 

Mr. Dixon. Thirty-one. 

Mr. Suaw. Then the additional amount of money that makes up 
the total of $121 million is $31,800,000 in Federal grants going to the 
State agricultural experiment station. 

Mr. Drxon. Well now, what are they doing on utilization ? 

I share just the same misgivings as our chairman, Representative 
Abernethy, entertains, because I believe so many of our researchers 
have been reared in the production school, they are saturated with 
production, the pressures on are from the farmers for production. I 
am wondering if you can teach an old dog new tricks. I have mis- 

ivings. 

What are the chances that if we do give money and pass legislation 
it will go for the purposes we are after ¢ 

Mr. rhe Well first of all with the Department—and then I will 
come to the State experiment stations—as Mr. Peterson indicated we 
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have our utilization research program separately budgeted and se 
arately directed under Dr. Irving. The funds are added through the 
route of this authorization by further action of the Appropriations 
Committee for utilization research. It will be earmarked in the agri- 
cultural budget for utilization research and cannot be spent for an 
other purpose. This earmarking will determine exactly that it will 
be used for utilization research. 

In H.R. 2718, the authority for making grants to the State experi- 
ment stations—that again will be an earmarked amount of money for 
utilization research which will not be used for any other purpose. 

Mr. Drxon. You have the formula in this bill of Representative 
Abernethy’s to distribute it? You have the formul: 

Mr. Suaw. Yes, that will provide the moneys to the States. So it 
cannot be used for any other purpose than utilization research. Cur- 
rently the States are spending about $5 million on utilization research. 
They can expand their activities very considerably. 1 think that they 
will in any event, but with this further authorization they will expand 
it more rapidly. 

Now in addition to the research that they conduct, the colleges are 
most important to us since they are the training grounds for all of our 
people—the scientists that we use in research—and it is very important 
that they have their activities supported because without them we 
won’t have any scientists to do the work. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Before we get to that, do you have any figures on 
the proportion of the total research funds expended by the experiment 
stations on marketing and utilization research ? 

Mr. Suaw. Dr, Elting probably has those figures. 

Mr. Exrine. Mr. Chairman, so far as the Federal grants for the 
current fiscal year are concerned, out of the $31 million, approxi- 
mately, going to the States, $8 million of that total goes for marketing 
utilization and home economics research. Now that breaks down 
approximately $5.6 million for marketing, $1 million for utilization, 
and $1.4 million for home economics out of the $31 million in Federal 
grants. 

Mr. Drxon. So this new program has hardly gotten off the ground 
out in the experiment stations then ? 

Mr. Exrtna. The use of the Federal grants for utilization research 
has never been a high figure. Frankly, the States have looked to the 
Department, with its major utilization research laboratories, to carry 
a major part of the load in that area. And while they have expanded 
some, as Dr. Shaw says, when you consider the non-Federal moneys 
there is a total of some $5 million today for utilization research, out 
of about $126 million total Federal grant and non-Federal funds 
expended by the experiment stations in the 1958 fiscal year. So 
percentagewise, it is a relatively small figure. 

Mr. Pererson. Dr. Dixon, T think one of the limiting factors with 








respect to the States is the fact that to conduct utilization research 
of the kind we are here talking about requires special kinds of physical 
facilities and special kinds of equipment which generally the States 
do not have. 

Mr. Dixon. And this money would provide those facilities while 
the other bill—what was it, 309—has no provision for those facilities 
out in the States ? 
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Mr. Pererson. I think that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Drxon. And that is where the States are stymied on their 
utilization research ? 

Mr. Prererson. That is certainly one of the important places. 

Mr. Dixon. Now, Dr. Shaw approached—maybe I am taking too 
much time—— 

Mr. Asernetuy. No. 


AVAILABILITY OF SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL 


Mr. Drxon. Dr. Shaw approached another problem. When I in- 
troduced a utilization research bill about 3 or 4 years ago, the Man- 
ae Commission said the bill was in every way desirable and sound, 

ut they said there were no research people who could do it—that we 
are destitute of men to carry on the work. 

I would like you to comment first on through which source we are 
likely to get the manpower, an independent agency or the USDA 
experiment stations; and secondly, whether the manpower situation 
has changed over those years. Where do you get the manpower from? 

Mr. Suaw. Well, on your first comment, I think the relations we 
have established with the States would contribute materially to the 
buildup of the personnel by enabling us in our cooperative programs 
with the States, and the States with their independent programs—to 
employ graduate assistants in connection with research projects, to 
help those people go on to become trained scientists, and that would 
contribute to the advancement of the numbers of well-trained people 
that we would have. 

Mr. Drxon. In other words, the experiment station through the 
USDA can be a nursery through which we would produce a genera- 
tion of scientists schooled in the utilization and marketing, is that 
right? 

Mr. Suaw. I certainly think so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Drxon. Well, the independent agency—would it have any such 
connections? 

Mr. Suaw. It would have to establish such connection. I would 
not want to say that it could not develop it, because I think it would 
be very unwise on its part not to try to develop such relationships. 
But they would have to all be started from scratch. 

Mr. Drxon. There are provisions in this bill, Dr. Shaw, for the 
employment of people who would not be limited by the pay schedules 
of the Civil Service Commission ? 

Mr. Suaw. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Drxon. Now, if we had a separate agency, as was in the Senate 
bill a year ago, S. 4100, and H.R. 309, that agency would have to 
come to the land-grant colleges and your department and bleed you 
white of the fine people you ry have, isn’t that right, through offering 
these higher salaries ? 

Mr. Suaw. Well, the people that are schooled in utilization re- 
search now are in our agency in the department and in the experi- 
ment stations. 

Mr. Drxon. Could it go anywhere else for its people? 

Mr. Suaw. Not for the trained people. It could start with newly 
graduated scientists and train them itself, but I am satisfied that in 
order for it to get on with the job, it would have to take our people. 
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Mr. Drxon. It might not even leave us our corps to teach and 
develop a generation of scientists ? 

Mr. Suaw. It will take time, certainly, for them to develop the 
kind of a system we now have. 


DIFFICULTIES FOR ADMINISTRATION OF UTILIZATION RESEARCH BY AN 
INDEPENDENT AGENCY 


Mr. Drxon. Now, S. 4100, and H.R. 309, passed last year, creates 
an agricultural research and industrial administration, “all of the 
powers of which shall be exercised by an administrator under the 
general direction of the Secretary.” 

How do you interpret the powers that’ that administrator would 
have under the bill the Senate passed last year and under H.R. 309? 
Maybe Dr. Peterson would like to speak to that. 

Mr. Pererson. We interpret that as saying in effect, Dr. Dixon, 
the administrator would have the authority and only be nominally 
responsible to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Now, this is not a question of the Secretary of Agriculture per se 
having authority just for the sake of having authority; it is a ques- 
tion of the relationship of such an independent agency for all prac- 
tical purposes, to the established organization for conducting research 
to which I have tried to make reference. 

I want to make it quite clear that the Secretary of Agriculture is 
not concerned with authority or lack of it. The question is, What is 
the best thing to do to get the most effective kind of research and the 
most efficient use of whatever public funds go into the matter? 

Mr. Anernetuy. Would you yield there, Dr. Dixon? 

Mr. Drxon. Yes. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Mr. Secretary, is it the position of the Depart- 
ment that successful research cannot be carried on in agriculture un- 
less the Secretary of Agriculture—and I am not speaking of the indi- 
vidual; I am speaking of the office—unless the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture bosses all of it? 

Mr. Pererson. No, sir; it is not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Is that not what your answer amounts to? I just 
asked you a moment ago, suppose an independent business decided that 
it was going to allocate $10 million to utilization research for agricul- 
ture; it would not have to be coordinated with the research effort of 
the Department of Agriculture to avoid confusion as your statement 
indicates it would. 

Mr. Pererson. Most assuredly it would not, Mr. Chairman, and we 
would hope that industry will increasingly devote its efforts to this 
type of area. 

Mr. Apernetuy. On the other hand—this is my last question, Dr. 
Dixon—you take the position that if the Congress should attempt to 
establish an independent agency, you say by your statement that it 
would create confusion unless it was welded to the present agency. 
That is what you said. 

Mr. Pererson. Well, Mr. Chairman, No. 1, both agencies would get 
their funds from the same identical source. We think there would 
be a competition, then, as to how these funds would be allocated by the 
Congress. We are not clear as to whether the work that is now being 
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done in the established research agencies, State and Federal, would be 
stopped in this area of utilization research and transferred over here, 
or whether there would be two. 

I have tried to lay out the view that this whole area of publicly 
supported effort in agriculture research is a single program. 

t me cite just one example of what I mean by that. We have now 
what is known as a high amylose starch corn. When that amylose 
corn was first developed, the percentage of amylose starch in the corn 
kernel was 20 percent. It could not be used economically through the 
industrial processes to take that end product. 

So what had to be done? We had to go back to the geneticists in 
farm research and say to them, “Can the amylose content of this corn 
be built up through breeding better plants that will have more amylose 
content in the corn?” 

The result is that today we have corn with an 80-percent amylose 
content. 

Now, first, any industry that is going to use a product, a raw farm 
product, wants that product in continuous supply; it wants continu- 
ous quality standards. There are many things that effect the flow of 
that commodity from point of production through to point of end use, 

The growing of the commodity has to be protected from the hazards 
of the pests and disease, there are cultural practices that are involved, 
there are the economic costs that are involved, the use of fertilizer, the 
use of water where it is grown under irrigation. And it is the oneness 
of this program, the relationship of each part to the other, that we 
consider important. It is not where the authority is vested, Mr. 
Chairman; it is how you have a continuous flow of a product from 
point of production to point of manufacture to end use and market 
distribution. That is what we are concerned with, sir. 

Mr. Dixon. You can use this high amylose corn for packaging 
and—what are the uses ? 

Mr. Pererson. Dr. Shaw or Dr. Irving 

Mr. Irvine. Dr. Dixon, that is correct. The amylose portion of 
the starch is a more linear starch, it is more like cellulose than is com- 
mon starch, hence it has promise in use for fibers, film, papermaking 
adjuncts and industrial uses of that type. Perhaps also adhesives and 
binding materials. 

Mr. Dixon. How much can be consumed through this industry use 
if we had that operation going ? 

Mr. Irvine. I think easily we could double the industrial use of 
cornstarch, which is about the equivalent of 140 million bushels of 
corn per year now. 

Mr. Dixon. We could use 140 million bushel more per year—— 

Mr. Irvine. I think so easily. 

Mr. Drxon. If we had this high amylose corn in production ? 

Mr. Irvine. I think so, sir. 

Mr. Drxon. And if we removed these barriers? 

Mr. Irvine. That is right. 

Mr. Dixon. Now you have brought this out, Secretary Peterson, to 
show that this is a unified program, you cannot operate your utilization 
in a watertight compartment here and your production research in a 
watertight compartment over there. 

Mr. Prererson. That is exactly our view, Dr. Dixon. 
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Mr. Dixon. But one is absolutely dependent on the other? 

Mr. Peterson. We think there is the closest of interrelationships. 

Mr. Dixon. Now if that is a fact, which I believe it to be definitely. 
Then you would have your research here conducting under S. 4100 
and H.R. 309, conducting utilization, and you would have your Secre- 
tary of Agriculture over here conducting the production, both of 
which is one program. In other words, you would violate the first 

rinciple of all effective administration, and that is unity of command ; 
is that not right ? 

Mr. Prrerson. Well, Dr. Dixon, certainly I would not say that an 
independent agency under a czar, as it is called, could not function 
in this field. It obviously could. We do not think there would be 
the most efficient type of relationship with this kind of an establish- 
ment as there is with the one that we now have. 

Mr. Anernetuy. May I ask a question there, Dr. Dixon ? 

Mr. Dixon. Yes. 

Mr. AserNETHY. Why is it necessary to have one individual super- 
vising the manner and method of growing the most grains of wheat 
on a square foot of soil, and also supervising research into the field 
of finding new uses for the increased production. 

Mr. Pererson. I think the best answer I can give you, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that the purpose of growing wheat or corn, or whatever it 
may be, must serve an economical end or no one is going to grow it. 
The economic end is the use that is made of it, that will result in the 
distribution of the product and a return to both the producers and 
the manufacturers. 

Mr. Anernetuy. But, Mr. Secretary, that is not what is in the mind 
of the man who is providing production research. His sole objective 
is to produce more grains of wheat from that square of land, or that 
acre of land. That is the one thing he has in his mind. 

Mr. Pererson. I cannot agree with you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Well I won’t say he is not interested in the ulti- 
mate use of the wheat, or whatever is produced, of course he is inter- 
ested, but his thinking, his activities, and his actions are directed 
toward producing more wheat from that same land. 

Mr. Pererson. Mr. Chairman, we now have in our farm 

Mr. Aserneruy. And as my colleague from Virginia here just said, 
our present surplus dilemma proves that very statement. 

Mr. Pererson. Mr. Chairman, we have scientists now engaged in 
what we call farm research, concerned solely with problems of pro- 
duction. And what they are doing, they are trying to produce a com- 
modity, a wheat, for example, that has milling qualities, that the mill 
can use and make into flour or other products the consumers will buy. 

Mr. Asernetnuy. But the principle object of production research is 
to produce more ? 

Mr. Pererson. No, sir; I cannot agree with that. 

Mr. Apernetuy. That is what has happened. 

Mr. Pererson. I do not believe that is the case, Mr. Chairman. We 
have, I would estimate, and I cannot prove this, Mr. Chairman, by 
adding up a column of figures, but I would estimate of all of our money 
now spent in the so-called production research fields, the bulk of it is 
directed at producing or enabling the grower to produce the kind 
of a product, with the quality characteristics that will be accepted 
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in the market places, plus protecting that product in the growth 
process and in the storage and errr processes, either from de- 
struction by pests and disease or from spoilage and deterioration while 
it is in the processes of moving. , 

We have today in the plant field somehting in the magnitude of 
70 percent of all the plants commercially used in agriculture that were 
unknown 20 years ago. Why? Because the utilization and the needs 
of the end market were such as to dictate they had to be changed. 

When the frozen-food industry grew as it did after the war, we 
had to remake many of the fruits and vegetables to build into them 
the characteristics that would permit them to go through the process- 
ing and come out as products which consumers would be willing to 
buy and use. And I certainly cannot agree that our sole concern 
of production research is to make two blades of grass grow where 
one grew before. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I think you have convinced me on one point or 
so, I agree with you now that production is not the sole concern of 
the man engaged in production research. But I am not going to sur- 
render completely because I think that is his principal objective, to 


produce more on the same land, and that is what we have done. Our 
surpluses prove that the man who is doing production research has 
been doing a good job. 


Mr. Pererson. He does have this additional objective, Mr. Chair- 
man, that is somewhat associated with the point of view you ex- 
pressed. He has the objective of helping the farmer to grow a com- 
modity that has an end use at a lower cost, and in that process he 
has helped the farmer to increase the productivity per unit of input, 
whether it be land or labor or purchased commodities or something 
else. 

Mr. Dixon. The land-grant colleges with their experiment stations, 
are an integral part of the U.S. Department of Agriculture in a way; 
is that not right? 

Mr. Peterson. Well, we are certainly most closely associated, Dr. 
Dixon. The land-grant colleges are, of course, independently admin- 
istered, each one of them, and independently operated. To the extent 
they use Federal grant funds, we supervise the utilization of those 
funds by the land grant institutions to see that they are utilized within 
the framework of the congressional authorizations. 

Mr. Dixon. And you place your Federal collaborators in each of 
these land-grant colleges. 

Mr. Pererson. As I said, we have over 2,000 of our scientists located 
at land-grant college establishments. 

Mr. Drxon. It is pretty much a part of the same system ? 

Mr. Peterson. We think there is a oneness to this system. 

Mr. Drxon. Could a separate administrator or research czar oper- 
ate through these land-grant colleges, and even State universities, 
as easily and effectively as you can do through your present organi- 
zation ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. Dr. Dixon, I would certainly not maintain that he 
could not operate through the land-grant colleges. We think with 
the somewhat limited area of work, this one phase of agriculture re- 
search utilization, that is, the integration of his program would be 
less easy than the integration of the work that we do under the present 
established procedures. 
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Mr. Dixon. Now H.R. 309 has nothing in it for facilities for these 

experiment stations out in the States; is that right? 
r. Pererson. I believe that to be correct, sir. 

Mr. Dixon. And the Senate bill that was passed last year, S. 4100, 
and H.R. 309 had nothing for facilities? 

Mr. Peterson. It did not, sir. 

Mr. Drxon. Who would be best able to judge where the facilities 
are needed where they would promote our purpose of utilization re- 
search best, the USDA with its organization of experiment stations 
or the separate agency research czar ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. I would certainly not say, not knowing who the czar 
might be or what his organization might be, that he would be unable 
to judge, Dr. Dixon. I could only say we have had many, many years 
of close relationships with the land-grant institutions. We know 
where the strong abilities are in the several fields of agriculture re- 
search, and they are somewhat different as between different institu- 
tions. And based on that experience we think we could judge with 
reasonable accuracy as to where there is opportunity in each of these 
institutions for the kind of work which we are here discussing. 

But again, I would not say that a czar or independent administrator 
could not acquire those abilities. 

Mr. Drxon. Now inasmuch as the USDA has such a fine working 
relationship with the land-grant colleges, would not that tie through 
the land-grant colleges that represent the needs of their areas, better 
represent the needs of the people all over the country than just one 
big research organization can do? 

Mr. Pererson. Well, Dr. Dixon, I think it would be quite apparent 
that with two organizations established by the Federal Government 
the land-grant colleges would necessarily have working relationships 
with both of them. I think it is clearly apparent that the time, ex- 
pense, and ease in working with one agency is more advantageous than 
working with two, particularly if there is to be duplication of effort 
as between the two. 

Mr. Dixon. Mr. Chairman, I desire to thank these fine gentlemen 
from the Department for what they have done for us today—a mas- 
terful presentation—and for the fact they have been carrying the 
torch for a number of years for this cause. I hope we can surely help 
them. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Thank you, Dr. Dixon. 

Mr. Jennings. 

Mr. Jenninos. What do you recommend that we do with present- 
day surpluses that are costing, according to the President’s message 
on agriculture, approximately $1 billion a year for storage? 

Mr. Pererson. Mr. Jennings, let me say first that I do not believe 
research can become the dumping ground for the problems that grow 
out of the accumulation of surpluses. Research is not a magic wand 
ox is going to make the surpluses disappear in any very short period 
of time. 

The President presented a message to the Congress. The Secretary 
has testified both Ledoes this committee and the committee of the other 
body with respect to his program, and I think that record will have 
to stand. 
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Mr. Jennines. Then you have no recommendations, as I under- 
stand it—or did I misunderstand you? 

Mr. Pererson. I am not personally making recommendations, Mr, 
Jennings, except to say this one thing, to repeat this once again: 
That I think it would be a mistake to assume that research can be a 
dumping ground for the problems with which we are now struggling. 
It can make a contribution, I think a rather material contribution, but 
it is not of itself a solution to the accumulated problems. 

Mr. Jenntnes. Do you think the situation has reached the point 
that we need a crash program in research for the utilization of sur- 
plus commodities ? 

Mr. Pererson. My opinion is, Mr. Jennings, that our research pro- 
— should be materially enlarged. Now in saying that I cannot, I 

lieve, imply a request for additional funds because I am as strongly 
convinced as anyone is that some means must be found to contain 
Federal expenditures within the limitations of Federal revenues, 
Having made that statement, I think if we can reduce in some other 
part of agriculture, or some other part of the Government, the total 
cost, it would be my recommendation, speaking for agriculture, that 
the first reductions be applied to expanding the whole body of agri- 
cultural research and most particularly utilization research. 

Mr. Jenninos. I believe you said the appropriation was cut ap- 
proximately in half last year? 

Mr. Pererson. I believe that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Jenninos. What is contained in this budget request, for this 
year, as compared with the final cut of last year? 

Mr. Pererson. Dr. Shaw will answer that, Mr. Jennings. I do not 
have the figures before me. 

Mr. Suaw. There is no increase in the budget for utilization re- 
search this year. 

Mr. Jenninos. Then you took the figures that were cut in half last 
year, and that is the budget figure that you are requesting this year? 

Mr. Suaw. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Quiz. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. JENNINGS. Yes. 

Mr. Quiz. Do you mean before or after the cut was made? 

Mr. Jenninos. After the cut, I assume. That was my question. 

Mr. SuHaw. Well, the cut was made, and so we had a base for 1959 to 
begin 1960. And we asked for the same amount of money in 1960. 

r. JENNINGS. That resulted after the cut last year? 

Mr. Suaw. Yes, sir. 


RESEARCH UNDER PUBLIC LAW 480 


Mr. Jenninos. Now what programs, and where are the programs, 
under Public Law 480 in research utilization? Just one or two 
examples? 

Mr. Suaw. The programs are, first of all, limited to where there 
are Public Law 480 agreements in other countries. 

Mr. Jennineos. Yes. 

Mr. Suaw. And that will include many of the countries in Europe: 
England, France, Spain, Italy, and soon. There are funds available 
in some of the Asiatic countries, in India and Israel, and smaller 
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amounts available in some of the smaller countries like Thailand 
and so on. 

Mr. Jennines. What contracts have been let and what research 
is being carried on under Public Law 480? 

Mr. Suaw. Could Dr. Hilbert, who is Director of that program, 
answer the question, please ¢ 

Mr. Jenntnas. Yes. 

Mr. Hiserr. We have let about 8 or 10 grants in Great Britain. 
One of them is a fundamental study on the mechanism of deterioration 
of leather fibers by chemicals, heat, and so forth in order to develop 
new processes for improving the qualities of leather. That is one. 
That is in Great Britain, at the British Leather Manufacturers Re- 
search Association. 

Another that we have negotiated is a fundamental investigation of 
the causes of warp breakage in the weaving of cotton yarns. This 
work is being done in order to find out the causes of the breakage in 
order to develop methods for improving the strength of the warp 
fiber. That work is bemg done at the Shirley Research Institute in 
Great Britain, which is the largest textile institute in the world. 

Mr. Drxon. Where is that ? 

Mr. Hizeert. At the Shirley Textile Institute in Great Britain. 

Mr. Drxon. In what town ? 

Mr. Hizsert. It is near Manchester. A fundamental study of the 
microbiological breakdown of natural cotton fiber. On of the defi- 
ciencies of cotton is that it does deteriorate on standing outside. We 
are desirous of finding out what the cause of this breakdown is, in 
order to develop improved methods for waterproofing cotton fiber 
and fabrics. Another is an investigation on the distribution of sul- 
fur in wool fiber. The wool fiber has a number of different building 
blocks containing sulfur. We are interested in finding out what the 
distribution of these sulfur-containing aminoacids is in order to 
strengthen the wool fibers. This is being done at the Wool Industries 
Research Association in Great Britain. 

Another one is to get more information on the mechanism of sulfur 
dioxide in protecting dehydrated fruits and vegetables. Sulfur 
dioxide is being used at the present time, but it does have one disad- 
vantage in that it does destroy some of the vitamins. We are desirous 
of finding out why sulfur dioxide does have this action in order to get 
a lead to find other products that can protect dehydrated fruits and 
vegetables. 

other one is a basic investigation of the biochemical and physical 
changes occurring in meat fibers during an accelerated freeze dryi 
rocess. Freeze drying of meat has been studied on an applied scale 
in Great Britain and is one means of preserving meat for an almost 
indefinite period of time. No fundamental work has been done to 
find out what is happening to the meat fibers during this drying 
process. This research work is being done at the Aberdeen Dehydra- 
tion Research Station, which is at Aberdeen, Scotland. 

One other is the investigation of the antioxident properties of some 
naturally occurring polyphenolic compounds. These are compounds 
that are present in fruits and vegetables, and we believe they do have 
a protective action on the fruit and vegetables. This research work 
is also being done at the Aberdeen Research Station in Scotland. 
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Another is the investigation of chemical changes in carotenoid 
pigments. Those are the red pigments present in vegetables and 
fruit. They are believed to lead to the development of off flavors, 
This work is also being done at this same institute. 

That is the number of agreements that have already been nego- 
tiated with research labs in Great Britain. 

We also negotiated three in Israel. One of those concerns cotton, 
another concerns cereal grains and a third concerns fruits and vege- 
tables. At the present time we are negotiating agreements with about 
25 research institutes which are located in Finland, Italy, Spain, 
United Kingdom, and Israel. 

Mr. Jenntnes. That is fine. I do not mean to infer in any manner 
that these are not good programs, and I am very much in favor of 
them. However, in making a list of the contracts you have, or the 
grants which you have made, I find that you have one in a surplus 
commodity—that of cotton—and that is primarily to make it last 
longer, and one in cereal grains. But the rest is on wool, leather, and 
fruit and vegetables and meats. I can well see that perhaps this would 
alleviate the surplus condition to some extent by creating a better 
and larger market in these particular fields and thereby transferring 
some of our productivity from the surpluses into these fields, but we 
are not paying storage in any appreciable amount on these things 
that you have mentioned here today, and they are not the real sur- 
pluses that we are confronted with. 

Now what is being done under Public Law 480 for the surplus 
commodities which confront us today ? 

Mr. Hizeerr. Well three of the projects that I mentioned were in 
the field of cotton, one of them was in the field of cereals. At the 
present time of the 25 or 30 that are being negotiated, about a dozen 
are in the field of cereals and about 9 in the field of cotton. In other 
words, the larger proportion will be in the area of our cereal and 
cotton surplus problems. 

Mr. Jenninos. Again, I want to reiterate that I am not criticizing 
these projects here because I think they are very worthwhile indeed, 
and I am very much in favor of them. 

Mr. Quiz. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Pererson. Mr. Jennings, could I point out one aspect bearing 
upon the question that you raised ? 

Mr. Jenninas. Yes. 

Mr. Pererson. We are doing market development work through the 
foreign agricultural service with Public Law 480 funds devoted al- 
most entirely to enlarging our foreign markets for the surplus agri- 
cultural commodities that do not show up in this particular program 
here. 

Mr. Jenntnos. Yes; I am well aware of those. Perhaps not all 
of them. 

Mr. Quie. Just following that up a little bit further, how much is 
going into production research using Public Law 480 funds? 

Mr. JennrinGs. That is a good question. 

Mr. Hizserr. For the years 1958 and 1959 $7 million has been ear- 
marked for utilization research and $3.9 million for farm marketing 
and forestry research. 
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Mr. Quiz. So that is still marketing research, and none actually 
goes into production research as such as we know it in this country? 

Mr. Hizeerr. In the field of farm research that does cover produc- 
tion research on plants and also on animals. It is $1.9 million for 
farm research, $1.7 million for forestry research, and I believe it is 
$250,000 for marketing research. 

Mr. Pererson. Mr. Quie, might I say with respect to the fund to 
which Dr. Hilbert has just made reference, that we are doing work 
in such areas as determining the characteristics of certain eae 
plant and animal diseases which we do not now have, but which would 
give us knowledge of how to combat them should we get them in this 
country. Part of this is again in the field of protection of our domes- 
tic production and not in the field of enhancement of production 

er se. 
F AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Jenninos. Now the next question: Has the ratio of expendi- 
tures changed materially in the last 4 or 5 years between production 
and utilization research, taking into account all the things that Dr. 
Dixon asked about—has the ratio changed materially ? 

Mr. Suaw. It has changed somewhat, but not greatly. 

Mr. Jenninos. In which direction ? 

Mr. Suaw. In favor of the utilization and marketing research. 

Now to just give you the figures, in 1946 we were inline $17 mil- 
lion on production, $6 million on utilization and $2 million on mar- 
keting. And the figures that I gave a while ago, in 1959 we are 
spending $58 million on production, $19 million on utilization, and 
$10 million on marketing. The ratio is fairly close. 

Mr. Dixon. Would you gentlemen yield for amplification ? 

Mr. Jenninos. Yes. 

Mr. Drxon. In our appropriation bill for research, as I recall it, 
there was about $16 million for research labs, is that not true? 

Mr. Suaw. Yes, for the 4 ARS labs. 

Mr. Drxon. And then you added $10 million for this foreign 
research ? 

RESEARCH UNDER FOREIGN CURRENCIES 


Mr. Suaw. Well, the $10 million is the total of the research includ- 
ing utilization, marketing, and farm. 

Mr. Dixon. But that is under foreign currencies ? 

Mr. Suaw. Yes, but of that $10 million about $7 million, as Dr. 
Hilbert said, was for utilization. 

Mr. Dixon. But that is all new. You did not used to have that at 
all, did you ? 

Mr. Suaw. No. 

Mr. Dixon. So the foreign research angle has been stepped up 
tremendously through that. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Asernetuy. On the record. Mr. Quie. 
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RESEARCH AT THE STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


Mr. Quie. There is one question that I was wondering about. With 
this bill providing assistance to the experiment stations and land-grant 
colleges in order to educate and train new scientists, if the State experi- 
ment stations’ work is primarily in production research, won’t we 
then be training new scientists in production research rather than in 
utilization research? If it is hard to teach old dogs new tricks, per- 
haps it is hard to train these new dogs new things after they have 
been trained in production research. 

Mr. Suaw. If you take the two phases of the bill together, the one 
section of the bill provides for additional Federal grant funds to the 
State agricultural experiment stations for utilization research. Then 
the work that they would do under those funds would permit the em- 
ployment of the graduate assistants on the research work and would 
train more people in that field. Likewise, the cooperative work that 
we would do would permit that. 

Now in terms of the majority of the research that they now have 
going on, the graduate assistants in those fields would get trained in 
production research. But this bill itself provides in one of its sections 
for additional stepping up of the utilization research at State experi- 
ment stations, too. 

Mr. Quie. So these men could get training in utilization research 
along with their production research work ? 

Mr. Suaw. Also the provisions in the direct Federal part of the 
program with the contract authority that we have and the grant au- 
thority that the Congress gave us last year permits us to do work with 
the colleges in their chemistry departments, and that is one of the 
areas in which we would want to train new people, in the chemistry 
departments and bacteriology departments and so on. So that we 
would be able to step up the training of people in this field in the same 
way that we would step up the total effort in utilization. 

Mr. Quiz. Now another question. It appears that about two-thirds 
of Federal expenditures for research goes for production research and 
one-third goes for utilization, marketing research and home economics. 
If the total amount of the money that you requested last time had been 
granted, would this have brought it to about half-and-half, half of the 
money expended for production research, half for utilization, market- 
ing, and home economics research ? 

Mr. Suaw. It would not have been that high; no. 

Mr. Quire. It would not. 

Mr. Suaw. The total increased request was something like $5,800,- 
000 increase for utilization research which was cut in two. 

Mr. Quire. I see. So the full amount—I have it here that about $39 
million of the Federal funds was used for utilization, marketing, and 
home economics research in both Federal and the State level. So it 
would not be true that the appropriation was cut in half, down to $39 
million, it was just a portion of it that was cut in half? 

Mr. Suaw. It was the increase that was cut in half. 

Mr. Quie. Oh, the increase that was cut in half. 

Mr. SHaw. Yes. 

Mr. Quire. I see. That is all. 

Mr. ApernaTHy. Mrs. May. 
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INTERCHANGE OF SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL 


Mrs. May. This is perhaps going down to a very A, B, C question, 
but there is a lot of concern that has been expressed here today, Dr. 
Shaw and Dr. Peterson, on this question of trying to effect a greater 
concentration in the field of utilization, and the fear is that we will 
aways te overshadowed or dogged by the past emphasis on production 
research. 

Now a basic question. Is there a great difference between research 
scientists in the type of training and background for production and 
utilization? When you direct that emphasis by virtue of giving more 
money, or setting up more projects, cannot the scientists work in both 
fields, or can you put one into the other, put someone who has been 
working on production research projects into a utilization research 
project, or is there a tremendous difference in their background and 
training ¢ 

Mr. Suaw. Some of them can be so used. For example, we have 
chemists working in production research. They were trained in fun- 
damental chemistry at college the same as a chemist would be that is 
going into utilization research. There would be some areas of transfer. 

But a geneticist that you have working in production research would 
not be usable in the utilization research, the geneticists working with 
plants or animals, nor would the ones concerned with diseases of both 
plants and animals, the veterinarian specialists, pathologists, and so 
on. There are many that could not be—our soil scientists and so on. 
There would not be much in the way of transferability. However, 
there is some possibility. 

Mrs. May. Well then, if we could follow this on out, if increased 
funds were provided in this program, actually it would mean probably 
not only using the scientific manpower available, and perhaps bring- 
ing in some new scientists to step this program up—I am trying here 
to clarify in my own mind what I believe is the fear that Mr. Aber- 
nathy has expressed. Would there be—I think this is the way he put 
it—this feeling of being haunted by the production research over- 
shadow? Should this not be, not a new field, but, of course, a stepped- 
up field and strictly remain in utilization, with men that have worked 
in utilization who would not bring a first interest in production re- 
search along with them to hold back progress in this specific area. 

Mr. Suaw. No. Take in the case of the land-grant colleges, in our 
current program which is strong there on production research. There 
is not great utilization of the chemistry departments of those institu- 
tions in that research program. Now with the kind of an expansion 
contemplated, there would be a great utilization of the chemistry 
departments in those colleges that are not now being used. It would 
not be the animal Cokes man in the State who would say what 
kind of a trained person you were going to have in this field, it 
would be the chemist in the chemistry department of the college that 
would say what kind of a man you are going to have. 

Mrs. May. Now my final question—if I am not taking too much 
time on this: Under present facilities, and we have already indicated 
of course increased facilities under this program I do not want to ask 
you for a definite figure on this, but is there a limitation as to how 
much you could absorb and use over a certain period in increased 
funds for utilization research ? 
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Mr. Suaw. In the current facilities that we have in the Department 
and in the States we are limited as to how much could be done. 
Roughly it would be about 10 percent expansion as far as the Depart- 
ment is concerned in its own facilities. However, the authorities we 
now have, the same authorities provided in the bill to make it possible 
to use contracts and grants, would make it possible for us to do a 
large part of the work in other institutions, colleges and in private 
research foundations and in industry, so that we could have a much 

ater expansion than what we could do in our own facilities. But 
if we are to do much more in the Federal department facilities, or in 
the State college facilities, we are going to have to have them enlarged 

Mr. Pererson. In my opriiiog: Mira May, and this is only an opin- 
ion, there is, and I think always will be, a necessary balance between, 
as we call it, in-house research, in-house work, that is the work done by 
the Federal Government or the States in their own facilities, and the 
contract and grant work done outside the framework of the present 
agricultural research structure. And I would not want to leave the 
record empty of expressing a view that there is now and will increas- 
ingly be a need for increased facilities, both Federal and State, for 
this type of endeavor. 

Mrs. May. That is all. 

Mr. Drxon. Would you yield? 

Mrs. May. Yes. That is all I have to ask. 

Mr. Drxon. You infer, and I guess that is the case, that you make 
contracts, not only with the land-grant colleges, but with State uni- 
versities and private institutions with outstanding research facili- 
ties ? 

Mr. SHaw. Yes, many of the colleges that are not land-grant col- 
leges do have strong chemistry departments so we would want to util- 
ize those as well as the departments that are in the land-grant colleges. 

Mr. Drxon. Another question. The inference was there that pos- 
sibly the present research people we do have are handicapped by lack 
of facilities to the extent maybe considerable additional research could 
= done without much more personnel? Am I wrong in inferring 
that? 

Mr. SHaw. Well, there is no question in my mind but that with the 
current group of scientists we have, if we gave them adequate facili- 
ties and adequate supporting personnel in the way of some sub-profes- 
sional] and other assistants, we could step up our program without hir- 
ing one additional scientist. 

Mr. Dixon. Just through lack of facilities? 

Mr. SHaw. Yes; and supporting personnel. 

Mr. Drxon. Thank you. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Mr. Heimburger has a question. 


FUNDS FOR RESEARCH AUTHORIZED BY THE RESEARCH AND MARKETING ACT 


Mr. Hermpurcer. Mr. Secretary, I find the reports of the Appropri- 
ations Committee singularly lacking in specific designation as to 
where they have looked for their authority to make appropriations. 
I wonder if you could remedy that by providing us with informa- 
tion as to the amount of appropriation which has been made under 
title II of the Research and Marketing Act since it went on the books? 

Mr. Pererson. May we supply that for the record ? 
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_ Mr. Hermevurcer: That is what I had in mind. Yes, sir. Each 
fiscal year up to the present time. Since the inception of the Research 
and Marketing Act. Make it both titles, title I and title IT if you 
will, please, but designate them separately so we can tell which is 
which. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


U.S. DEPARTMENT oF AGRICULTURE—APPROPRIATIONS UNDER RESEARCH AND 
MARKETING Act or 1946 


The following table shows the specific appropriations which have been made 
under the Research and Marketing Act of 1946. As indicated by the footnotes, 
most of the funds originally appropriated under this act have been transferred 
to and merged with other appropriations. Such transfers were made on the 
basis that the authority, nature, and scope of the work would in no way be 
affected by the transfer. In the printed budget, the continuing authority to 
conduct research under the Research and. Marketing Act is evidenced by the 
citation to that act appearing immediately after the appropriation language. 
For example, on page 331 of the 1960 budget estimates there follows after the 
appropriation language for the Agricultural Research Service, the citations to 
the various authorizations for the work of the agency, including the citations 
title 7, United States Code, sections 427 and 427i which refer to sections of the 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946. 











Title I 
Title II— 
Research on 
Fiscal year Sec. 9 Sec. 10a Sec. 10b distribution 
(payments (utilization (cooperative | and marketing 
to States, research and | research other of agricul- 
Hawaii, and associated than utiliza- | tural products 
Puerto Rico) problems) tion above) 


$2, 000, 000 
4, 750, 000 
6, 000, 000 
5, 982, 000 
4, 962, 000 
5, 249, 000 
5, 500, 000 
2 500, 000 

500, 000 
500, 000 
500, 000 
500, 000 


1 Funds merged with related research appropriations of the Department. 

2 Funds merged with related appropriations of the Department except for $500,000 which is the only 
RMA research item in the annual appropriation acts which thereafter can be specifically identified as to 
amount. This appropriation of $500,000 is now identified as a limitation under the appropriation, “State 
experiment stations,” ~~ to States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

€ 


5 Sec. 9, title I, repealed by the act of Aug. 11, 1955 (Hatch Act, as amended), which provided for distribu- 
tion of funds on same basis as sec. 9. 


The appropriations authorized and made under the Research and Marketing 
Act of 1946 are now included as an unidentifiable part of the following funds 
appropriated to the Department for research : 


Agricultural Research Service, salaries and expenses, research : 1959 estimate * 


Farm research .........__ cab eriehiiiuitcnmsbbintnirmennnialslee iu liicit dimias * $43, 785, 000 
Utilization research and development_._........-.----------- 16, 067, 000 
HROMS SCONURIICS TUBGRTCN co cece en as naeniegenienmet 2, 164, 000 
Administration of payments to States, and research in Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, and Virgin Islands._.........-.......---.---- 1, 103, 000 
OWBY lincchcrocairdaste tric cicabeppapgiecitiitii ti Neg OO a 63, 119, 000 





Footnotes on next page. 
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Agricultural Marketing Service, marketing research and service, 











marketing research and agricultural estimates : 1959 estimate? 
Moarineting research... iene ewes me enn een ene= $7, 460, 100 

Beonomic and statistical analysis...........---------------- 643, 
OI aN nail ds Sieaenietcrniniesinsecietdieibtn lninbintennninpanastiinbindrananmie *9, 103, 500 

Forest Service, forest protection and utilization, forest research : 

Forest and range management___-__-..-..----..-----.----.. 6, 880, 000 
I sicicieseserartiesnennecenniionrininerestaabennjene apapavensoaecewonpsomnenensiaes 2, 440, 000 
NE ae eT 2, 794, 400 
SI IN iia cies rinhhlienti lererningetindetenienssakmyntfoutiompmneiesepate 1, 912, 000 
TOES TORERTED GORE Ollie cede eemeeneneanqeneesan 2, 500, 000 
atta il adic in nse aca niacin nigeeremnlereeilivedine 16, 526, 400 
Farmer Cooperative Service, salaries and expenses___...-.------ * 428, 000 
Foreign Agricultural Service, salaries and expenses____._-_---.-- * 396, 000 
Cee ee en cin ttsermepermraumeresaiinecbensys * 312, 000 
Ce eT ee cis poibueminemiaere wesing- hapeesmagtnens 89, 884, 900 


State experiment stations, payments to States, Hawaii and Puerto 
Ri 


I a nel irda icasllbasigduhieapemenseiname sapien nipnenes eieendirusasencntivensis 121, 688, 608 
2 Includes $5,746,510 estimated to meet pay act and penalty mail costs as follows: ARS, 
4,074,110; AMS, $584,500; FS, $1,003,400; FCS, $29,000; FAS, $32,000; and LIB, 


23,500. 
2 Bxcludes $346,000 of 1958 unobligated balances reappropriated for use in 1959 to com- 
plete construction of research facilities authorized in fiscal year 1958. 

8 Includes that part of appropriation available for research. 


Mr. Hemsurcer. Now just one more question. It seems to me that 
it would be helpful to the committee if we could have more of a break- 
down of the money spent for research by types of research, rather 
than by the broad categories into which you ad cataloged them in 
the tabulation which we put in the record last year. By that I mean 
such as basic research, on the production side there is genetic research, 
then there is the research that has to do with insecticides and crop 

ractices and so on. There certainly is soil and water research. 
Help me here, I am trying to develop the kind of a list we want. 

Mr. Pererson. There are many ways to break it down, Mr. Heim- 
burger. Now, do you want a breakdown across the whole expenditure 
of research or just in utilization ? 

Mr. Hermevurcer. I would like to see the whole appropriation, the 
whole expenditure, made by the Department for research broken 
down into that type of thing—transportation, marketing facilities, 
and soon. Now not too much detail, but let’s get the real categories 
of research endeavors mapped out here, and then show us where 
your funds went. And be sure to include this $31 million that goes 
to the experiment station so that it shows in which of these categories 
that money is spent. 

Mr. Suaw. We can get the breakdown you have in mind. 

Mr. Prrerson. We can do it two ways, Mr. Heimburger. We can 
give you an organizational breakdown and then break it down into 
areas of research work by subject matter. 

Mr. Hermevrcer. I think your organizational breakdown does not 
need to be anywhere near as detailed. 
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Mr. Pererson. I would not assume so. 

Mr. Hermsourcer. As this other one. 

And my personal reaction, Mr. Chairman, is they should not be com- 
bined. Let’s not confuse the thing. I find it too confusing anyway 
because we have two or three or several kinds of research done by 
one organization, and several kinds done by another in the Depart- 
ment, and to an extent they are overlapping. 

Mr. Pererson. I think we can give you what rm want. If you 
do not get what you want, you call us and we will work until we do 
get you what you want. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. Thank you. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


U.S. Department of Agriculture—Distribution of Federal funds estimated to be 
available for agricultural and forest research, fiscal year 1959 























{In thousands} 
Est: 
available | Federal-grant 
for direct funds 
obligations 
Livestock breeding, feeding, management, and disease investigations: 

BEER nncnectasccvccousheerenarentbanseseenenadmadinmaiantentanelith $4, 046 $3,017 
BWIMD... ecccccpocccedscdcanddpcabacesdbcbhebseeedbseh dgbabiidatetiiees 1,078 538 
Sheep, goats, fur animals, etc... ... 22. 26.22.2625 onncsenn-wecsoee-csseene 999 320 
PORT ab sich ncceoacdedce dechdpsidenedgsonndeardseaenaalaabhunessenl 1, 655 1, 335 
Other disease and parasite investigations _-..........-.------------------- 349 1, 600 
Foot-and-mouth and other foreign diseases. ..........----------«--<s---- BT lsedangaeponne 

DAE. .cccoccascustsnccicsounsiaquernttbiiegeadeneeaceeiampenedns 12, 099 6, 810 

Crops breeding, diseases and quality investigations: 
alc k cn cadena dns amnuedibin 2, 207 
Cotton and cordage fibers - - 1, 283 
Forage and range......--... 1, 933 

MET a wcdincddakndpschdcadhsinigcowbnunnciugieouhibemutdade takieanad 929 4, 999 
TORO ec ncidcbblehahbeiincisdnandédoonddédcbsibebulpbbheiihihdiutibdabhe 525 
Ofloont e080 INGER GTODS.. . 6 ncccccccscccncteny bvenepeetecupeheseuans 1, 058 
CHOOT FUOUOORN . 5 Zh doc cncbicddcicctccudccucbenbbbacdushtdddcebuuulistadad 1,372 
PRUE SRE DUA ., ¢ 5 cowscqareeveqne cieremerpaspenmbtencnnienebreensnnes 1, 497 
Venecennen Ome CONOEIIRENNG ss... Le cccccnovccinddtucaonceebecceseied 1, 631 2, 309 
PRONG. nbd jh dinddo vd cbiniddiddtscékdndetbbnkinnhelaiubhsiatatis tile 851 
Natio PENSE. .nvt condescccescngdGinacsndagedatiiibehindetncebhe SE Gacketciketdieeicnn 

UUs SEUNG POGRITEDD., 000 cy c0ce-eesnpeqwensubepereeteens= ctpnanbeting 7, 308 

Enect tementigntions.....-.......0< pikidbicdségactcuihghaplddoddttnbinbhbpedsbthenees 1, 835 
Soil and water conservation research 5 2, 830 
Agricultural engineering research............ é 1, 430 
Agricultural economics reseGron .. . .... 22... -ccéeeperneetaseseraduanceb}dccran 1, 928 
Timber, range and watershed protection and management investigations... 113, 496 435 
Utilization research—Chemical, physiological, biological, and engineering 
investigations on new and improved uses for agricultural and forest prod- 
ucts: 
COE TG WeCRe CO <n de hook ccncadececudsbcdesdhasbaansdbebseuuan $3, 126 $479 
Ree ee ee en See 3, 301 12 
VEER RE VOID... nn gs incedkinncunndeshneiiahsveadpedliigghgadis wade 2, 570 59 
POU. chibduisds ocbbh bedddddandmnaceddsbidabdeddubbeconnbhbithdendsh 1, 939 10 
SOT SUR BREE SS cacncksn a bdongesetelinanmminnitianlbeadiennnimelnies Reh Lo wdanspitpiniiniie 
Poultry, dairy, and animal products.................-.-.-.-2 25.2.2 c2 eee 3, 419 470 
OPIS PI, oc innntcih tinisiee isdtecnadnlensinitnniptaiinsiandaeccdapaléi dita 2, 794 27 
De cic dc dcdcncvithtntnshuctiimeb bite. dik eee 18, 861 1, 057 
Marketing research: 
Research on expanding markets for farm products including studies on 

consumer preferences, economic feasibility and market acceptability of 

new and improved farm products._.........--...----nL-u-- css seeeee se 977 273 
Cost analysis, market organization and practices, and development of 

OUMMNNS . 6 0 ake a Se ete dbscibadddigdetécbdndl Hada 2, 326 2, 097 
Biological science studies on the protection, and improvement of quality 

of agricultural products in the marketing system.................-...-. 2, 496 2, 922 


1 Includes $2,500,000 for construction of buildings. 
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Estimated 
available | Federal-grant 
for direct funds 
obligations 
Marketing research—Continued 
Physical science studies on transportation, storage, packaging, and 
handling farm products including market facility planning.-_.........- $1, 661 $457 
DSR DIONE POCA HS 5 kk 0 5 hbk nnd blest sn Geidcne ng eisesde-ne 236 190 
DE CO TEED GUERIER TROTRONR.... ...0 nc nncnncccecencccsccncccegeones ON Gt didutipiedtin 
ROR GE EUEEEE QOODGTOLIVOS.. ... ccna nccccccccccecccwncencncsdsssns Ob foci ieee. 
PD Risa, Ato chpeahdbns Dbencwenpeupendumtibecteapueeaengete 8, 520 5, 939 
Home economics research: 
I i ee ae a ee Spee eeeeneme | 1,077 1,119 
RE ees SEER ST) UE ee ee eo Ele Bare ears es 652 91 
CREE OI NG i it in hie ssk ce eeonedutpnaycenusocscnnsuceene 435 314 
Cate aiter nee tieteaeeanrinsintanercagiryss seer 2, 164 | 1, 524 
Ne coe ec oor ecsanceseentee | UG 4 steel 
Administration of grants and coordination of research with States. .......-- 351 708 
Research on agricultural problems of Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
de he ee dae hdsuh eabcsatadbudedéhadnseededdvcducubocescussl 708 lasonnaddedauen 
i as endian baeeebehiemmuine | 89, 885 31, 804 


Mr. Drxon. Mr. Chairman, just one more question. 

For the record, how long has Mr. Irving been employed to head 
up this type of work ? 

Mr. Irvine. Since February 1957. I have been associated with it, 
however, for perhaps 17 years. 

Mr. Pererson. I might say, Dr. Dixon, that I believe it was in 1955 
internally we asked our research service to take a look at itself. I 
made that request and made it in the light of trying to get research 
directed to the immediate pressing problems of agriculture. 

A task force was established within the ngricslltuasal research serv- 
ice, including members of the other research organizations within the 
Department. They came up with some recommendations, and out of 
that grew an internal reorganization of the agriculture research serv- 
ice which did at that time set up utilization as one independent func- 
tional line within the agricultural research service. 

So Dr. Irving has been in his present position as a deputy admin- 
istrator since the time that he indicated. 

Mr. Drxon. 1955 marks sort of a renaissance, is that right? 

Mr. Suaw. We put the utilization research on a par organization- 
ally with all production research. Previously it had not had that 
status. I mean, it had a status along with soils and with crops and so 
on in the production field. We elevated it and put it on an equal 
footing with all production research, so that we would give more 
emphasis to it. 

Mr. Drxon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Thank you, Dr. Dixon. 

Mr. Secretary, we want to thank you and your associates at the 
table; we appreciate your coming over. 

The committee will stand in adjournment until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

re at 12:25 p.m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10 a.m. Thursday, February 19, 1959.) 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1959 


Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON RESEARCH AND 
EXTENSION OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met pursuant to recess at 10 a.m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Thomas G. Abernethy (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Abernethy, Jones, Jennings, Stubblefield, 
Dixon, Quie, and Mrs. May. 

Also present: Representatives Albert and Rhodes of Arizona; John 
Heimburger, counsel; Hyde Murray, assistant clerk; and Francis M. 
LeMay, consultant. 

Mr. Apernetuy (presiding). The subcommittee will come to order, 

lease. 
¥ We have met this morning for the purpose of taking further testi- 
mony on the research bills. I believe today and tomorrow have been 
set aside for the specific purpose of hearing the representatives from 
the State agricultural experiment stations and colleges. 

We have with us two of our colleagues, not members of the subcom- 
mittee, who are interested in this subject, Mr. Rhodes of Arizona and 
Mr. Albert, of Oklahoma. I understand that you wish to present 
Mr. Myers. ; 

Mr. Ruopes. If I may. Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, I take a great amount of pleasure, because the gentleman 
I am going to introduce graduated from the same college as I, and we 
have since both migrated to Arizona, he is now the dean of the great 
Agricultural College of the University of Arizona. 

I might add in the short time he has been there he has made himself 
a definite niche and a very fine place in our economy and society of 
the State. Dean Myers is the chairman of the legislative committee 
of the Association of Land Grant Colleges. Mr. Chairman, I now 
present Dean Myers. 

Mr. AsernetHy. Thank you very much. Dr. Myers, you may have 
a seat at the table, and I presume you have your statement ready. 

Mr. Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Do you wish to make the statement at this time? 

Mr. Myers. Yes, I would like to do that. 

Mr. Asewerny. All right. Would you like to give us for the 
record the names of your associates here this morning ¢ 

Mr. Myers. I would. 
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ma name is Harold E. Myers, as Mr. Rhodes indicated. 

I have with me, as members of the legislative committee, Dean 
Earl Butz of Purdue University, who is substituting for Norman 
Volk, Dr. Louis Hawkins, director of the Oklahoma icultural 
Experiment Station, Dr. James G. Horsfall, director of the Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment Station, and Dr. D. W. Tho 
who is director of the Utah Agricultural Experiment Station. 

With us is another subcommittee of the experimentation committee 
on organization and policy, namely, the utilization subcommittee, 
and they are represented by Dean F. E. Price of Oregon State College 
who is chairman of the valcnaniiten, and Louis B. Howard, dean o 
the College of Agriculture of the University of Illinois. 

We, also, have with us Mr. Russell Thackrey who is executive sec- 
retary of the Association of Land Grant Colleges and State 
Universities. 

I have now the statement which I would like to read on behalf of 
our committee. 

Mr. AnerNETHY. You may be seated, if you wish. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD E. MYERS, DEAN, COLLEGE OF AGRICUL- 
TURE, UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA, AND CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE 
SUBCOMMITTEE, EXPERIMENT STATION COMMITTEE ON ORGAN- 
IZATION AND POLICY, ASSOCIATION OF LAND GRANT COLLEGES 
AND STATE UNIVERSITIES; ACCOMPANIED BY E. L. BUTZ, DEAN, 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, PURDUE UNIVERSITY; L. E. HAW- 
KINS, DIRECTOR, OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION; J. G. HORSFALL, DIRECTOR, CONNECTICUT (NEW HAVEN) 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION; D. W. THORNE, DIREC- 
TOR, UTAH AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION; F. E. PRICE, 
DEAN, COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, OREGON STATE COLLEGE AND 
CHAIRMAN, UTILIZATION RESEARCH SUBCOMMITTEE; L. B. 
HOWARD, DEAN, COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, UNIVERSITY OF 
ILLINOIS, AND RUSSELL I. THACKREY, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
ASSOCIATION OF LAND GRANT COLLEGES AND STATE UNI- 
VERSITIES 


Mr. Myers. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee : Our com- 
mittee and the other directors of the 53 State agricultural experiment 
stations in the 49 States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico are grateful to you 
gentlemen for this opportunity to appear before you on the important 
subject of this hearing. We recognize with you the difficult, even 

recarious position of American agriculture and related commerce and 
industry today. In the midst of nominal peace and undeniable pros- 
perity of other major segments of the national economy, this critically 
important economic area is in a real life and death angen for sur- 
vival in the form by which we know it. Imbalance of commodity 


supplies with effective market demand, despite more than a quarter 
century of congressional effort toward adjustment, continues to be a 
backbreaking threat to the whole farm program. 

The State agricultural experiment stations were organized by the 
individual States when they accepted the provisions of the Hatch Act 
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of 1887. Subsequent congressional authorizations for additional ap- 
propriations for the use of the State agricultural experiment station 
were made in the Adams, Purnell, Bankhead-Jones, and Research and 
Marketing Acts. All of these legislative acts were incorporated in 
the revised Hatch Act of 1955. 

Since the organization of the ee experiment stations 
and the initial grant of $15,000 of Federal funds to each State and 
Territory for the support of agricultural research, the States and the 
Federal Government have moved forward as a team in supporting 
agricultural research. 

I wish to reemphasize that we have moved forward as a team. 

The success of the agricultural experiment stations in solving prob- 
lems facing the farmers and homemakers, the many contributions of 
this research program to the general welfare of all our citizens, the 
release of a vast labor force to industry made ible by improved 
efficiency in agricultural production, and the development and stimula- 
tion of many industries stand as permanent monuments to those far- 
sighted individuals who envisioned and fostered the agricultural ex- 
periment stations. 

If the committee please, we shall make expression relative to several 
bills which now are before the 86th Congress and this committee, all 
dealing with the subject of this hearing. 

Senate bills 43 (Mundt), 74 (Curtis) and 690 (Johnston, et al), and 
H.R. 2970 (Brock) and 4167 (Hemphill) each would create and es- 
tablish within the U.S. Department of Agriculture a new agency, 
under an administrator, to coordinate and develop, through research 
new industrial uses and increased use under existing processes 0 
agricultural products. 

House bills H.R. 309 (Abernethy), 127 (Kee), 2881 (Jennings), 
and 3070 (Saund), likewise before the 86th Congress, each would create 
and establish a new 5-man Board, to be appointed by the President sub- 
ject to Senate confirmation, to coordinate and expedite research, pilot- 
plant development, trial commercialization, and industrial uses relat- 
ing to products of farm and forest; and to develop new crops. 

We appear before you gentlemen today to register firm conviction 
that the formation of an added and duplicating agency within the 
Federal Government to foster and administer a phase of agricultural 
research would inevitably lead to costly and vexatious confusion. We 
concur in the belief that adequate authority is vested in the Secretary 
of Agriculture, insofar as the U.S. Department of Agriculture is con- 
cerned, to effect any administrative organization that may be required 
to conduct research successfully in all segments of agriculture, given 
sufficient fund support. 

I would like to emphasize that latter point. 

To set up an overlapping and duplicating agency would be most 
confusing. Some of us remember unhappily such an administrative 
arrangement some 10 years ago, with the so-called Research and Mar- 
keting Act, though that was on a much smaller scale than proposed 
by the above-noted bills. 

May we now ask for your attention to H.R. 2718 (Abernethy), 
2719 (Dixon), 2380 (Albert), 2766 (Hoeven), 2720 (McIntire), 2803 
(Steed), and 2880 (Jennings), all bills identical in provision, which 
would encourage further research in the industrial use of farm and 
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forest products, assist the States to provide additional facilities for 
all research at the State agricultural experiment stations, and provide 
for certain other purposes. 

Note that no new administrative agency is proposed in this legisla- 
tion. All authority would remain vested in the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the Secretary of Commerce with respect to Federal respon- 
sibilities. 

At this point, may we emphasize our belief that the success of any 
research or other effort toward appreciable increase in the utilization 
of sizable quantities of farm and forest raw products in nonfood uses 
will be found to be dependent upon availability of the raw product 
at low cost to the processor or manufacturer. This points up the need 
for an adequate and continuing program of research by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and the State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions to further reduce the cost of growing and marketing the raw 
product of the farm and forest. 

One example clearly illustrates the point. All of the common grains 
have been found to be good raw material for production of industrial 
or fuel alcohol. Value of the alcohol at the factory would yield a 
gross return of one-half cent a pound or some 30 cents a bushel for the 
grain. The byproduct would gross a similar figure, and the total 
return for the alcohol and the feed byproduct. would be about a cent 
a pound, or approximately 60 cents a bushel, for the grain. This re- 
turn would be divided among the processor, carrier (transportation), 
market agency, warehouseman, and the grower. Clearly there would 
be too little in it for the grower to make ends meet at present costs 
of production. 

Likewise, we must keep in mind the continuing need for research 
on quality of the raw farm product to meet specifications of the proces- 
sor as he fills his line of end products for the trade and the consumer. 
Cotton is a pertinent example. Cotton, to meet, and beat, competition 
of synthetic fibers at the mill door, must come up to standards of excel- 
lence as to grade, staple, freedom from waste, and other requirements 
of spinability and quality product turnout. There is no escape from 
these quality requirements at a price to the mill competitive with the 
price of the synthetic if cotton is to survive and expand in the market 
place. We are confident that cotton will survive and expand in vol- 
ume of use, but a decided step-up in research to further lower the cost 
at the mill door and to improve quality for specific purposes will be 
required to get the job done. 

Now let us turn to research into increased usage of products of the 
farm and forest in ways and for purposes not now common, and to 
enlarged degree for uses now in limited practice. This kind of re- 
search and development, commonly called utilization research, is an 
essential segment of the total research program that is so vital to the 

resent and future welfare of agriculture and related commerce and 
industry. We do not hold that the salvation of agriculture nor the 
happy relief to all of its aches and pains lies wholly within this area 
of investigation, but we do recognize utilization as one of the four 

illars under a prosperous and balanced agriculture, the other three 
being efficient production and marketing, quality product, and ex- 
panded total market outlet. 
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It has been said that research leaders in the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and the State agricultural experiment stations are poor] 
qualified to envision and prosecute an effective program of resear 
into expanded utilization of farm commodities. These scientists and 
administrators of research have been called penetes specialists, who 
are limited in perspective and not equal to the task of such an enlarged 
frontal attack on moving larger quantities of farm produce. 

We submit to you, on the contrary, that the best promise of success 
in expanded research in the utilization of products of the farm and 
forest does rest with these very ple. They are thoroughly 
grounded in the basic sciences, know the research rp by experi- 
ence, and many of them already have made notable progress in this 
subject area. To an important degree, the component character of 
the farm commodity raw product is determined or controlled by the 
conditions under which it 1s grown in the field, forest, feedlot, or pas- 
ture. This fact and the inescapable requisite of efficient production 
to achieve a competitively priced raw product for industrial usage 
make close coordination of production, quality, and utilization research 
imperative. 

A new superadministration could be ordered, a new crew of inexperi- 
enced, immature scientists could be signed on, brand new laboratories 
could be built, and high cost, untried ees could be installed at 
great expense to the taxpaying public. But the productive results 
that could be confidently expected from adequate fund support of a 
program in the hands of experienced personnel would quite certainly 
far exceed what would be expected from a crew of green hands. 

H.R. 2718 (Abernethy) and other similar bills would grant the 
following new authorizations to the Secretary of Agriculture, which 
we believe to be important and advisable : 

1. Make fund grants, for periods not to exceed 5 years’ duration, to 
State agricultural experiment stations, colleges, universities, and 
other research institutions and individuals for the conduct of research 
pursuant to this act; 

2. Provide graduate scholarships and fellowships to encoura 
young scientists in further training in fields having application in 
agricultural research. 

3. Make fiscal arrangements with public agencies and private in- 
dividuals and groups for pilot trials. 

4. Grant protective licenses for use of patents for periods not to ex- 
ceed 5 years to encourage new uses of agricultural products. 

5. Limited relaxation of employment restrictions for a limited num- 
ber of technical personnel. 

I shall not caluen upon these provisions unless the committee so 
desires after we complete our testimony. 

With the permission of the committee, I should now like to call 
upon one of our group, Director Hawkins, to discuss the provisions of 
H.R. 2718 relative to authorization for Federal-grant assistance to the 
States for major facilities at the State agricultural experiment sta- 
tion. 

I will ask Mr. Albert now to take over. 

Mr. Apernriuy. Mr. Albert. 

Mr. Apert. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the fact. that you have 
done me the honor of permitting me to present to your subcommittee 
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a distinguished Oklahoman whom I have known for several years, 
who is a distinguished scientist, a dedicated — servant and a per- 
son who has worked in this field both as a director and as a member 
of a national organization for a long time. : 

We are peaed of him in Oklahoma. We are proud that he is as- 
sociated with our great State university there and is the director of 
our agricultural experiment station. : 

It has always been my pleasure when he comes to Washington rep- 
resenting either his own organization or the national association to 
have a part in presenting him to various committees. While I am 
not a member of this subcommittee, I think its job is one of the most 
important of any subcommittee which our committee on agriculture 
has and I think this group—if they don’t succeed in the job which 
they have of securing help, and which I hope we give them further 
under this legislation—they will not do much good because it is in 
this field, it seems to me, that we have our greatest opportunity for 
solving a very difficult problem of agriculture. 

With those preliminary statements, I take pleasure in introducing 
Dr. Hawkins, director of the Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Thank you very much, Mr. Albert. 
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STATEMENT OF L. E. HAWKINS, DIRECTOR, AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT STATION, OKLAHOMA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
these House bills H.R. 2718 (Abernethy), 2719 (Dixon), 2380 (AI- 
bert), 2766 (Hoeven), 2720, (McIntire), 2830 (Steed) and 2880 (Jen- 
nings) all would authorize Federal-grant funds to the States, on a 
matching basis, to aid in financing buildings and other capital items 
for research at the State agricultural experiement stations. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture and the agricultural colleges 
have done such an outstanding good job of research and education 
over the years, even though fund support has been meager, that the 
farming and general public are unaware of the acute need for ex- 
pansion of physical facilities for further research in the agricultural 
sciences. The American farmer and stockman, by application of re- 
search findings, is producing food and fiber in abundance. The house- 
= ample supply and wide choice of foods and fabrics on the 
market. 

The consumer of end products from the American farm and ranch 
sees no problem at all that could stem from production or processing. 
Even the typical grower never had it so good, as regards know-how, 
improved equipment, and special aids for doing his job of farming. 

But the agricultural leadership of America knows that today re- 
search findings are being utilized right up to the heels of the re- 
searcher. The demand for larger and more varied production lies 
just ahead, and numerous new and more difficult problems face the 
grower, processor, and distributor of food and fiber products in the 
comparatively near future. It is of vital importance to all America, 
producer and consumer alike, that research ” expanded now to get 
the solutions to these problems. The need will become more critical 
and delay in solving these problems will become very costly if re- 
search is not pushed ahead rapidly. 
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Physical facilities; that is, buildings and laboratories mainly ; have 
been outgrown as the agricultural research program has been doubled 
in the past 12 years. 

The inadequacy of facilities is due to: 

1. Mounting enrollment of students in higher education, taxing of 
State capacity to meet the need for teaching classrooms and labora- 
tories, and inability of the States to provide additional facilities as 
required for effective research. 

2. Greatly expanded programs in agricultural research to lessen 
cost of production of food and fiber, improve quality of products to 
best meet consumer needs and preferences, increase marketing effi- . 
ciency, and expand uses and outlets for farm commodities. 

3. Taorenainy number of Federal research personnel stationed at the 
State agricultural os stations, and expanding cooperative 
Federal-State research programs. The States have tried to meet 
facility needs for these people in the past. 

The State station administrators, by survey of needs and estimate 
of funds necessary to finance added facilities, have projected a build- 
ing program that will meet requirements of the expanded operating 
program of agricultural research for the next 10 years. U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture officials assisted in estimating building re- 
quirements to house the cooperative research in the States. The com- 
bined needs of the State stations and the USDA cooperative activities 
in the States were estimated to cost $24 million annually for 10 years 
for all of the States, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. A breakdown of 
these figures is found on the attached supplement entitled, “Capital 
Structures and Landed Needed for Agricultural Research in the 
States.” 

We can refer to it in further detail when you ask questions and 
elaborate further on it. 

It is important to note the large figure, nearly $100 million, needed 
early in the 10-year period, actually $98,846,588. This underlines the 
urgency of the need. Since public funds are not likely to be forth- 
coming in this pattern, we are proposing an annual appropriation of 
$12 million, to be matched by a like sum of non-Federal levies 

It would be unrealistic to hope that the States will appropriate in 
public funds all of the support needed to finance this building expan- 
sion for agricultural research. Two major reasons why this is true 
are these: 

1. It will be about all the States can do to meet building needs for 
increased student enrollments and enlarged training programs in the 


colleges. 

2. The State tax structure is based largely on property rather than 
income. Evaluation of property for tax purposes commonly is not 
raised as rapidly as corporate and personal incomes rise in an expand- 
eer like that of the United States at present. 

he only realistic prospect for public financing of needed facilities 
for agricultural research lies in the joint or matching of funds from 
State and Federal sources. This procedure is logical and justified for 
the following reasons: 

1. The entire consuming public of the United States is beneficiary 
of agricultural research. 
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2. The entire national public shares in payment through Federal 
appropriations, the large share of Federal tax revenue being collected 


in personal and corporate income taxes. 

3. Federal assistance to the States for this sort of activity provides 
incentive to the States to try harder to meet their share of the cost. 

4. It is the increased financial burden on the States to provide 
added facilities for student training which renders the States unable 
to meet all of the increased money needs for agricultural research. 
The entire Nation benefits from this training irrespective of State 
boundaries, although there is no suggestion herein that the Federal 
Government. help the States to meet that increased load of training, 
that is. Rather, let us recognize the benefit to the country as a whole 
that results from this training program financed largely by the States, 
and say that is another reason the Federal Government should the 
more readily come to the aid of the States in helping finance facilities 
for agricultural research. 

5. A sizable fraction of the total agricultural research program 
that is done out in the States is a joint program of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the State agricultural experiment stations. 
The Federal Government has contributed very little to facilities for 
this partnership work heretofore. 

The total operating budget for research—I am referring to operat- 
ing budget, not facilities—in the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and the State agricultural experiment stations in fiscal 1960 is esti- 
mated at $234 million, to come from Federal and non-Federal sources 
about equally in amounts. That is the entire USDA and all of the 
State agricultural experiment stations together, the operating pro- 

am. 

ili AxserneTuy. What portion ? 

Mr. Hawkins. Approximately half of that. 

Mr. Asernetuy. About half? 

Mr. Hawkxrns. Yes, sir; approximately half of the $234 million 
which Federal portion being made up of U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture directly and Federal grants to the States. 

This approximate 50-50 sharing in operating cost of the entire 
public research program for American agriculture has been the prac- 
tice for quite a good many years now. 

A joint or combined Federal-State program of research likewise 
has been the rule, historically, and we want to keep it that way. 
Greater research accomplishment for the public dollar expended, 
Federal and State, long since has been demonstrated in a partnership 
program rather than in efforts at two separate and independent pro- 
grams. Separate, uncoordinated programs inevitably would en- 
counter both costly overlapping and untouched gaps in subject mat- 
ter areas. 

The question properly has been raised, “Why not look to Hatch, 
revised 1955, as authorization for Federal support for capita] facili- 
ties at the State agricultural experiment stations?” It 1s true that 
the Hatch Act, revised, includes this provision: 


Sec. 4. Moneys appropriated pursuant to this Act shall also be available, in 
addition to meeting expenses for research and investigations conducted under 
authority of section 2, for printing and disseminating the results of such re- 
search, retirement of employees subject to the provisions of an Act approved 
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March 4, 1940 (54 Stat. 39), administrative planning and direction, and for the 
purchase and rental of land and the construction, acquisition, alteration, or 
repair of buildings necessary for conducting research. 

But the State station directors believe it impractical to depend upon 
the Hatch Act for support to construction of physical facilities in the 
State agricultural experiment stations because : 

1. The Hatch Act was designed primarily to help finance opera- 
tions, not capital structures. 

2. An elaborate mechanism to permit carrying forward of balances 
involving two or more fiscal years to facilitate a construction sched- 
ule for major buildings would have to be written into the act. This, 
in turn, would confuse fiscal procedures now in the law governing 
operational programs. 

3. Hatch appropriations already are lagging behind carefully esti- 
mated needs by several million dollars, for operating funds only. An 
increase of $4 million in Federal-grant funds is needed immediatel 
just to bring the Federal-grant share of salaries of personnel up wit 
State share in rates, for example. 

4. Unused balances at yearend, intended to be carried forward for 
accumulation to a sum adequate for a major building, would be mis- 
interpreted by Congress as not needed, and would thereby register 
against subsequent appropriations. 

We come to you gentlemen of the committee and in the Congress 
with this request because we believe it is a Federal-State responsibil- 
ity and opportunity. The benefits of agricultural research are so 
far reaching and universally realized throughout the entire United 
States, by commerce and industry related to agriculture, by the con- 
suming public, and by the farmer that the financing of these costly 
facilities by the States alone would never be equally distributed 
among States. Furthermore, it is unrealistic to hope that it will be 
accomplished by the States alone, what with the burdensome costs 
now confronting them for teaching facilities at the colleges and 
universities. 

(The tables are as follows :) 


Capital structures and land needed for agricultural research in the States 
TOTALS BY BIENNIUM 


Biennium Total cost |State-Federal Other 
cooperative 
BOO Chenin bie gai nnns cnicwscbuinmavednccauqucimettmnxeddimengecn $98, 846, 588 | $14,811, 728 $84, 034, 860 
Pe cbdscccdcblGobeilescc diss dbiswenibendutnmameiidgminmaein 41, 017, 347 5, 067, 629 35, 949, 718 
BME ccna ncutnndncctandds namaneentiinkhpndthpbthnmbahhantaalet 48, 096, 139 5, 213, 408 42, 882, 731 
SUITING = en arenindgssnahatecintncdh ne oh or amen bhbenestales aaa eam 31, 203, 547 4, 599, 431 26, 604, 116 
eth iicncccteucctdieccacacetsistibadishetibmaetabiet 19, 513, 037 3, 278, 916 16, 234, 121 
Petts .cowesuweceuscscanqsewsyemenesaseuqnotousecrsecest 238, 676, 658 32, 971, 112 205, 705, 546 


SIG h ens cucincnweceewusews seusewerscteurunessencesaccoupeoes $17, 376, 050 $1, 500, 480 $15, 875, 570 
Bis <60. bate sa<ednclinainbnbonteksehedeqaneaiasinh 12, 913, 404 663, 000 12, 250, 404 
PT iccntcicbantyeatavoesslysnda ences euiyosincoiandewpacion 14, 010, 200 717, 254 13, 292, 946 
Wl casi csaslccacdidecdacchoceudes ddcddsanaabageekaaaeeae 7, 419, 414 1, 792, 270 5, 627, 144 
Pe itccnncsncegins<ccunckin eantnquedetnemiaminaie inane 7, 411, 238 1, 944, 803 5, 466, 435 





DLS kncinensbsnnteecteascheatecwspneamenisaauhonaied 59, 130, 306 6, 617, 807 52, 512, 499 
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Capital structures and land needed for agricultural research im the States—Con. 
PLANT AND SOIL SCIENCES 

















Biennium Total cost {State-Federal Other 
cooperative 
SUN... occahpegGpuasipcabeseussbebboncssshseternescécuaess $21, 655, 606 $3, 087, 778 $18, 567, 828 
I ct bite hk didcdhi nd ndebicusdsbsarencucsbbensucs 7, 560, 040 1, 275, 596 6, 284, 444 
Dh iinchhiphubemiinseshatenensenecageenuncosysbenanetan 5, 523, 429 163, 850 5, 359, 579 
Ss ot iadeddnnocavnovebbitibhdacdbencdadésecsescusbecwnn 11, 068, 518 870, 445 10, 198, 073 
as di inbdantbtminn bbl tbe ctimutadsé oidnndscesumusoodadess 1, 188, 014 78, 127 1, 109, 887 
ORE owns ciscnvtcudcatesvesenowestccusccopesescicesetes 46, 995, 607 5, 475, 796 41, 519, 811 











te i dete il ssi talecstbewenbhienres $21,135,182 | $3,829,179 | $17, 306, 003 
eC ee aueaalnactet ord 4, 350, 208 997, 266 3, 353, 032 
NM 415431) hobltidensis dthdedesi. Lua atksdebbnledeshe 6, 367, 702 856, 257 5, 511, 445 
te ces aa ct ame ea Reet Te 2, 971, 562 283, 297 2, 738, 265 
SI fot Onna he ntted ecto anra tensa eeseadberonirers 3, 160, 964 208, 590 2, 952, 374 

a, sesthade Krak rinttichankatarwdcactacunons 37,985,708 | 6,124,589 | 31, 861, 119 








Di ks bbccdubd iedsdebnereeedbenuccneeescestqes $8, 824, 871 $1, 888, 920 $6, 935, 951 
Pte Lalo. nat iadigspinbneeeneeoanaguoenedeioukbeM 3, 675, 976 824, 322 2, 851, 654 
erin hina pen adnpherenmemanate agprinneinyougus 6, 167, 044 865, 589 5, 301, 455 
ie ol tide inenbbabiapucdinabangivekdaprecums 2, 149, 708 427, 884 1, 721, 824 
ES 0s SS db sew hich aidh doo dnthinnd4~bpsddssitind 2, 100, 331 344, 738 1, 755, 593 

ea a oe LEE -deneniobaudedetcn 22, 917, 930 4, 351, 453 18, 566, 477 





FARM STRUCTURES (SHELTERS, SHOPS, STORAGE, BARNS, HOUSES, SMALL FIELD 
LABORATORIES, SILO8, FENCING, AND IRRIGATION, ETC.) 





BOHGE i nnn esbi nse ski ci vote ses emsaeciisedesiscesee pos $12, 759, 879 $2, 310, 300 $10, 449, 579 
BD vino ctcbicecyuenassuscaasdcumipbobengeebesscecquenegers 5, 227, 820 502, 176 4, 725, 644 
ROG nhs ac estes cwewccccdcssecsccesnocsecs~ 2, 905, 639 284, 948 2, 620, 691 
BE cenerepddanésontelineceepewppccbebsecadscapoonephnqonsrs 2, 026, 707 356, 457 1, 670, 250 
BOO eich ce deedckntcccctcccnastisidsoupéadcocdebecoveussere 1, 061, 882 176, 818 885, 064 

DO hoo ccccccnlecevsesonccsunbcunoctinnesssonepescececs 23, 981, 927 3, 630, 699 20, 351, 228 





OTHER (AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING, ENTOMOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, FORESTRY, 
HOME ECONOMICS, ECONOMICS) 














iid dit>nieigieenheehcnreipmtiipeniynonrsasnrensosperen $13, 097, 799 $2, 109, 171 $10, 988, 628 
RidcienddesdvbcschvewnesdedueUetecnpumecaccceecescubeces 6, 626, 309 734, 269 5, 892, 040 
fk ct de ohidupubkydecdemeensocheesscuubeqnc ct 12, 529, 125 2,199, 510 10, 329, 615 
esis iaceentn tegen tain aet tain iia enenenaiinainnmnnnenepnir as 5, 094, 138 910, 078 4, 184, 060 
bbegdscbibepeddeddysedheesenecusmencenias 4, 446, 108 525, 840 3, 920, 268 
pedessscscccsecccccenscccsbusccoewrve wewevessorurs 41, 793, 479 6, 478, 868 35, 314, 611 

LAND AND IMPROVEMENTS 
Di ntumlcicnestecntenvetasweseeesecedorocosusussccpnccores $3, 997, 201 $85, 900 $3, 911, 301 
Gh chink iinksninsd kmtnebucpnchene—uiablttyrereboepensres 663, 500 71, 000 592, 500 
 cthhntditcanemcecuddewocch etopenectbnd ddtleuunensssues 593, 000 126, 000 467, 000 
BOING 0 ccccwnnwccecssotrncscccsnnscceconcccceccccecceceucs 473, 500 9, 000 464, 500 
Ei innte Dtieenpig -eeibheerenpepqrepesccsensecocncenensee BOR FEO ben ctdinegmanpes 144, 500 
anda edn ckdhncawisbtelotiiced bv anqinedesecetaccescese 5, 871, 701 291, 900 5, 579, 801 
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Mr. Hawxrns. Would you refer now briefly to the table of figures 
that was attached to the statement which I have been reading to you. 

These figures were assembled by careful survey made of all of the 
State agricultural experiment stations. 

The table on the first page is a summary table of the succeeding 
pages and tables, to a total, you will note, of $238 million—approxi- 
mately $240 million—which’ we will have divided into five periods 
of 2 years each because the State commonly and generally appro- 

riate 2 years at a time, so we have projected those figures in 2-year 
intervals for a total period of 10 years, a total fund need of $240 mil- 
lion by which we get the figure of $24 million annually that we in 
turn visualize to be divided equally between State and Federal, the 
State share thereby being $12 million annually, with the Federal 
matching no less dollar for dollar. 

Subsequently, as per the labels, “Animal sciences,” “Plant and soil 
sciences,” and the others as indicated. 

Finally, I would call your attention further to the second column 
of dollar res representing amounts within the total that are esti- 
mated as chargeable directly to the State-Federal cooperative pro- 
grams conducted out in the respective States by personnel jointly 
responsible to the U.S. Department of Agriculture and the State 
experiment stations. 

r. Myers. Before we have questions on behalf of the committee, 
I would like to present a statement I have here from Mr. J. R. 
Beckenbach who is director of the University of Florida Experiment 
Station, but’ without reading it I would like to have it included in 
the record. He is not here today. He sent his statement in to us, but 
I would just like to have it included in the record with your 
permission. 

Mr. Asernetuy. It is about two pages? 

Mr. Myers. Two pages. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Why don’t you read it? Before you begin read- 
ing, Mr. Quie would like to propound a question on the statement. 

Mer. Quiz. I understand the need for expenditure for capital im- 

rovement. The animal sciences, greenhouses, and such as that would 
e used in production research: Would you use these facilities in 
both production utilization research or would it be used only for 
production research ? 

Mr. Myers. I will ask Dr. Hawkins to respond to that question. 

Mr. Hawkins. The facilities proposed under this legislation would 
be used for all research in agriculture and related sciences. 

Mr. Quire. Since three-quarters of expenditures now goes into pro- 
duction research, three-quarters ake be production rather than 
utilization research ? 

Mr, Hawxrns. Mr. Quie, we cannot visualize our committee—the 
State experiment stations directors generally cannot visualize utili- 
zation research independent of producing the raw product that would 
be used industrially. Therefore, we regard efficient production as a 

rerequisite to any successful utilization of the raw product. And we 
not, therefore, undertake to make a fractional division between 
what you are referring to as production research and. utilization 
research, 
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Mr. Qum. I will say this, comparatively, while 75 percent of the 
expenditures go for production and the other 25 go for the utiliza- 
tion research, that appears to be the proportion that might go in 
research on new uses for agricultural products. 

Mr. Hawxrns. I will attempt to respond with whatever judgment I 
have, and our associates if they can add to it, Iam sure, will if you will 
ask them to doso. 

I am saying to you that, in my thinking, I cannot make that frac- 
tional division you are referring to. Utilization of the raw product 
of the farm and forest cannot go successfully until the raw — 
is available at a competitive price as a raw product. Therefore, an 
attempt to separate and divorce the job of growing the raw product, 
harvesting and delivering to the processing door, becomes and is a 
part of the job of total use of the product. 

Mr. Qute. That isall. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Mr. Quie anticipated some thoughts of my own. 
I am glad you opened the subject. We might as well consider it 
further right now. You speak of meeting this situation by using 
these commodities in competition with other commodities or something 
that is competing with them. What do you envision that you will do 
with the wheat situation? What price could you put American wheat 
at today that would move the wheat surpluses into the market. as 
against whatever it is that you envision it is competing with? What 
is it that is competing with wheat that prevents it moving into the 
market now ? 

Mr. Hawgrns. I would approach the subject and the specific ques- 
tion that you have raised from this angle: To what uses is wheat 
suited ? 

Wheat has been clearly demonstrated by research to be useful for a 
number of different uses. 

Food uses, however, represent the major one to which wheat now is 
used. Wheat'is an excellent feed product. 

Mr. Apernetuy. May [I interrupt you there? 

Mr. Hawkins. Yes. 

Mr. ApernetHY. We are speaking of price competition. 

Mr. Hawxrns. I understand. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Now if you solve that problem pricewise, if you 
move wheat pricewise to where it will gain a margin for feed purposes, 
don’t you create a problem in another field of agriculture ? 

Mr. Hawxrns. If you leave those two products and you are thinking 
of feed grains as your other field ? 

Mr. AperNetuy. Yes. 

Mr. Hawkins. If you make those two products available on a free- 
moving market, with open competition, then the item of transportation 
is the only differential between them, after they are being produced. 
And there is a very real item of transportation feedwise, in our State— 
for example, in the Southwest ready availability of wheat close at 
hand as compared to less availability of corn at a distance away, the 
difference between transportation only, after the crop is grown. 

I am trying to respond directly to your question, that if wheat can 
meet the competition of corn in the Corn Belt plus transportation to 
the areas where corn is not available but wheat is available, we submit 
that those should be the guiding factors. 
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Mr. Apernetuy. If you solved the problem of wheat from the 
standpoint of price, to which you referred a moment ago, do you not 
agree that you would create the same problem in feed grains ? 

Mr. Hawxrns. No, sir; I don’t agree to that. 

Mr. AperNeTHYy. You don’t? 

Mr. Hawxrns. No, I agree it would be a related factor, but I do 
not agree it would create the same problem to the same degree; no, sir. 

Mr. Aperneruy. We will get oo to that. You may read the 
statement. 

Mr. Myers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF J. R. BECKENBACH, DIRECTOR, UNIVERSITY OF 
FLORIDA, AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, PRESENTED 
BY HAROLD E. MYERS 


Mr. Meyers. Gentlemen, this statment was developed out of a back- 

ound of experience of over 21 years in the Florida Agricultural 
Revorinent Station system. In 1937 I reported to the Everglades 
station at Belle Glade to initiate a research program on vegetable 
crops. In 1939 I was placed in charge of the Gulf Coast station at 
Bradenton, continued work with vegetable crops in that area, and 
supervised the work of a trained staff of 10 research men studying 
problems of vegetable crops and field-grown gladiolus. In 1950 I was 
moved to Gainesville, Fla., and made associate director of the Florida 
Experiment Station system. In 1955 I became director of that sys- 
tem, with research programs in some 27 locations in Florida and with 
a research staff in excess of 300. 

As is the case with all State experiment stations, the Florida sta- 
tion has a long history of close cooperation with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and with her sister State stations. Smooth work- 
ing relationships of this kind do not develop overnight, but evolve 
over considerable periods of time through personal contact, mutual 
respect and experience. My first point, then, is to strongly recom- 
mend that any extensive expansion in the area of utilization research 
be so developed that these proven research agencies, with their es- 
tablished patterns of cooperation and coordination, be utilized di- 
rectly in such expansion. 

This research is badly needed, but increased appropriations, alone, 
will not automatically increase the numbers of available scientists. 
My second point, therefore, is that such increases should be spread 
out among agencies already doing research in the field of utilization 
as broadly as possible, and this bill so proposes. The increases will 
inevitably result in some stiff competition for personnel. The in- 
troduction of a new agency will result in inefficiencies, with the Na- 
tion’s already limited supply of trained scientists spread more thinly 
than is now the case. 

My third point is to stress the importance of so locating added 
utilization research programs as to encourage the training of addi- 
tional scientists in this field. The proposed bill will permit this, and 
in this connection, it should be remembered that laboratories estab- 
lished at the State statioas are directly used for training graduate 
students in research, so that such laboratories fill a double Paapotinis: 
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The provisions of the proposed bill which provide for Federal grant 
assistance in the construction of research facilities at the State sta- 
tions has direct relationship to the proposed increased utilization pro- 
gram, as well as broader implications in other kinds of research. 

Point 1 with regard to the facilities aspect of the proposed bill is 
that, regardless of what agency receives the increased appropriations 
for utilization research, new buildings will be necessary. To the ex- 
tent that the State stations can enter into this program, there will be 
a resultant saving on the Federal level, since the bill provides that 
the States must furnish 50 percent of the funds for such construction. 

A second point relates to the Federal obligation to support agricul- 
tural research at the State stations. The original Hatch Act of 1887 
provided for Federal grant assistance, and, in many cases was directly 
responsible for the establishment of State stations. In addition, State 
stations extensively house USDA personnel without charge and in the 
interests of cooperation; the land-grant colleges, of which the stations 
are an integral part, train future scientists for both public and private 
agencies; and finally, agricultural research findings know neither 
State nor National boundary restrictions. 

Point 3 that I would make is that the State stations find themselves 
in a very tight squeeze for adequate building facilities at this time. 
The tremendous wave of World War II babies is now breaking over 
the State universities, and State legislatures generally are hard pressed 
to appropriate funds for the expanded classroom and other needs. 
Research facilities are being Seloreed at a time when problems in 
agriculture are increasing. This could have tragic future consequences, 
both in terms of agriculture itself, and in terms of reduced facilities 
for graduate training. Legislatures would be much more apt to appro- 
pa for necessary facilities if the amounts requested of them could 

halved, and matching funds assured. 

Above all, it should be remembered that the present industrial posi- 
tion of this Nation would never have been possible had not agricul- 
tural research made possible the release of manpower from agricul- 
ture. Food and fiber are still the keystone in the arch of our civiliza- 
tion, even though the farmer has become a member of a small minority 
group. Farming is increasingly intensive, which means that it is in- 
creasingly more vulnearble to natural hazards. Expanded research 
support is vital all along the line, and this will continue to be the case. 
Increased utilization research is an immediate need. We are now try- 
ing to solve surplus problems with a limited number of commodities 
which should have been solved as we went along. There will be other 
temporary surplus problems in the future. A far-sighted citrus in- 
dustry in Florida supported timely research in citrus processing which 
pevented a surplus situation from developing with citrus. Less than 1 
percent of the income to Florida’s farmers is derived from Federal 
payments as subsidies. The cost of the research which produced this 
end result was insignificant in comparison. That is one of the reasons 
why I believe that this proposed bill will be constructive legislation. 

That completes the statement. And I regret that I did not have 
enough copies for each and every one of you. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is perfectly all right. Are there other mem- 
bers of your group who desire to present statements ? 

Mr. Myers. No. 
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Mr. Apgrneruy. Dr. Dixon. 

Mr. Drxon. Since you read Mr. Beckenbaugh’s statement, I guess 
you take the responsibility for it. 

Mr. Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Drxon. I think it is a fine statement. The inference here is 
that we have only a limited number of acceptable scientists. First, do 
you have some evidence of that fact? Second, that the Abernethy 
bill would be far more useful in training scientists because of the tie- 
in with the experiment stations and land-grant colleges than an in- 
dependent agency would be in training a new crop of scientists. 
Would you please answer these questions ? 

Mr. Myers. We have very specific evidence that there is a shortage 
of trained scientists of the caliber we need. 

10 be sure, we can always filla job. But to get the quality of person 
we need it is very difficult to find that particular person. Therefore, 
we do need a provision included in the Abernethy bill for the train- 
ing—advanced training—of a much larger group of students than we 
are now able to train. 

Mr. Dixon. Which agency, USDA, or a separate agency would be 
most effective in training this kind ¢ 

Mr. Myers. The most effective would be those agencies concerned 
with the problem, namely, the State agricultural experiment stations 
which are associated with the State universities or State colleges, and 
where we already have a start on a training program. The training 
program is already set up. We are short of students. And this bill 
would make possible a provision for the training of additional stu- 
dents. 

Mr. Drxon. That was set up in the Senate bill, which passed last 
year, to get these scientists. Where would we get them? 

Mr. Meyers. There are two places, one, from the agricultural ex- 
periment stations in the State and the other within the existing frame- 
work of the U.S. Department of Agriculture where they are now 
doing utilization research. Those are the two principal sources, 

Mr. Dixon. That would only rob us of our seed corn, would it not? 
They would not be available to train a new crop. 

Mr. Myers. That is right. Some of the men they take away from 
the State institutions would be the very men we would need for train- 
ing these future agricultural scientists in the area of utilization. 

Mr, Dixon. I am glad to hear that. 

When I referred my bill to the Manpower Commission about 2 
years ago, they said, “We can’t do it because we haven’t the scientists 
to operate the program.” Is the situation so bad that it is useless to 
pass this Abernethy bill and appropriate money for it because we 
haven't the persons to operate it ? 

Mr. Meyers. We have some scientists both in the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture and in the Utilization Research Branch, and, also, in 
most, or at least a large number of the State experiment stations where 
utilization research is now going forward. So we do have a nucleus 
staff in the colleges for training. We have the nucleus force in the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture right now in the Utilization Branch. 

Mr. Dixon. Which you would not have with an independent agency ? 

Mr. Myers. Unless that independent agency came along and took 
them in from the existing organizations, namely, the Utilization 
Branch, USDA, or the State experiment stations. 
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Mr. Drxon. That would give us the teachers to train more scien- 
tists ? 

Mr. Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Drxon. That is all, thank you. 

Mr. AserRNETHY. Do you have other statements. ? 

Mr. Myers. This represents our formal statement, unless some of 
our other men wish to make independent comments. Do any of you 
want to? 

This represents our formal statement. 

Mr. Dixon. To show you the type of the people who are on this 
committee, and the fact that they speak with authority, Congress- 
man Rhodes introduced one dean and Congressman Albert, another 
dean. 

I would like to have our dean of the Utah State University stand. 
He left our institution to become a soil expert with the TVA and that 
gives you an idea of the caliber and background he has. 

These other deans, I believe, have practically comparable back- 
grounds in this field of research which we are trying toexpand. And 
certainly, it is an honor to introduce Dean Thorne and to see that 
he is on the job, too, since I was wondering what they were doing 
in the old school in the years that I have been back here. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Thank you very much. ; 

I would like to sort of reverse the usual procedure here this morn- 
ing, and start down to my extreme left. We don’t have any extreme 
leftists on this committee. 

I will first recognize one of our more attractive new members of this 
committee. 

Mrs. May. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The chairman indicated me 
as a new member of this committee. I come from a district in the 
State of Washington which is very interested in the things that I 
know that the gentlemen here are interested in as related to research 
and this interest in our area is in further research in utilization. 

Yesterday we had what I felt was an excellent statement on this 
research bill from the Department of Agriculture. The questions 
directed to this gentleman expressed concern on this subject. 

I certainly, personally, am very much impressed with the argu- 
ments that have been made why we should increase research, if we can 
do so with added emphasis on utilization, but I think it was said (I 
don’t want to try to quote the chairman but I think he said it well), 
that our fears, and I am sure this has been expressed before, have 
been that there has been an overall emphasis on production, and that 
the emphasis will stay on production. While research is not the 
watertight compartment sort of thing as I recognize from the testi- 
mony, still speaking personally, I have my doubts about it, too. 

To again bring up the question that Mr. Quie has asked—if we 
passed the Abernethy bill with increased appropriations, can we be 
sure that the program will increase utilization? There will be a 
doubt, I believe. Certainly I would feel that there should be a greater 
utilization emphasis than in the past. 

Mr. Myers. I will attempt to answer that question. If the Aber- 
nethy bill is passed the full amount indicated and appropriated under 
the provisions of this bill, that is, the utilization part, would be used 
for utilization research. There would be no other opportunity to do 
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so. Otherwise, we would be fraudulent in our activites and that we 
are not intending to do. ; 

Mrs. May. I think a lot of this appropriation goes to the capital 
structure that Mr. Quie asked about. We know the expanded facili- 
ties are needed, but it would seem that they are not facilities for 
utilization research. Again, my feeling is certainly, somehow, some- 
way, we should get more emphasis in this field, lhl ie 

Mr. Myers. May I again use as an example our own institution? 
We are planning a new physical science building for agriculture. This 
is to be an agricultural science building. What we are doing is putting 
emphasis on utilization research. And we have that underway now, 
right along with several departments we are going to have utilization 
work in cotton, right along with our biochemistry, and with our plant 
breeding, : 

We are going to have utilization of the animal products, namely, 
meat, and dairy products, right along in with the production de- 
partments. We are not attempting to segregate those. But they are 
being worked into the total building plan. , ; 

I am sure, that in practically every case that will be the situation. 
That is our own particular goal right now. 

Please keep in mind that we had to make a summary. 

Mrs. May. Yes. 

Mr. Myers. Consequently, I don’t want you to think that that utili- 
zation research has been overlooked and, I believe, you will agree that 
we are not eliminating utilization research. 

Mr. Hawxrns. It is definitely included. 

Mr. Myers. Definite including them. 

Mrs. May. Those are all of my questions. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Identify yourself for the record. 

Mr. Price. Iam Dean Price of Oregon State College. 

I would like to speak to the point that you just made, Mrs. May. 
I think I completely concur so far as the amounts of dollars that 
would go into utilization research. 

I am proud to say that in our institution the large building facilities 
we have in any department in our entire Experiment School of Agri- 
culture is for processing. It is relatively new. It has grown vigor- 
ously in our State. 

I feel that the present situation is due to a large degree by the pres- 
sure on those of us who are responsible for administration in the ex- 
periment station to deal with production problems because of the real 
production problems that our growers are facing, and to drain off dol- 
lars to do this processing job has been a real struggle. 

And the Abernethy Dill appeals to me greatly because it does do 
what I call earmarking funds, in the field of processing. 

_So far as I am concerned, if any dollars ever materialize from this 
bill, they will be held for processing, regardless of these other prob- 
lems. And that has not been the pattern in the past. We have been 
inclined to drain them off. 

In your own State as we do in our State, wheat growers with a sur- 
plus of wheat do not sit idly by and say, “We are satisfied for you 
to do research on other problems,” when a new strain of rust wipes out 
25 percent of their crop. They are down in full force to protect them- 
selves today from what may happen next year. 
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So far as the long-range program of utilization I hope that this: 
type of legislation can be made possible so that we can hold the line. 
and let these products stand on their own feet and on the funds allo- 
cated to that, with such drained off as we can. 

The pressure has been great. I have not heretofore had as many 
serious production problems for survival of some of our main indus- 
tries ak have right now in our State. I cannot ignore them. They 
are serious problems today. And the man who is on the farm cannot 
always wait 10 years for the solution of the problem by a slower proc- 
ess because within that time unless this immediate production problem: 
is solved, he will be out of business. So we work within those- 
pressures. 5 

I appreciate the opportunity to comment regarding your question. 

Mr. Quire. I would like to ask the gentleman, would it be your 
judgment that for any increase in expenditure for production research 
come from the State legislature, since that is where the pressure would 
build up, anyway, from the farmers? And any increase that the Fed- 
eral Government might give would be expended strictly in utilization: 
research. 

Mr. Price. I cannot go quite that far. But I think we have got to- 
take these along side by side. I think we have to put the earmark 
emphasis on the processing side which I hope will develop from the- 
pending legislation. 

Mr. Gore. I agree with that. With respect to needs, the $238 mil- 
lion total seems to me about $200 million hor production research in a 
broad general statement, and $38 million is for what you call general’ 
lab work, for utilization. From anything I have seen of experiment 
stations as such in Minnesota, they are entirely in production research 
and the utilization part in research is in the laboratories by them- 
selves, other than as production research relates to utilization research: 
that we have been talking about. 

Mr. Myers. Mr. Quie, I would like to make this point and I am not 
sure that it is clarification, but I hope that you are not trying to imply 
that animal science, physical facilities, are only feedlot pens, and that 
type of thing. Animal science facilities could include some of the 
highest caliber research, chemical and physical laboratories, that we: 
could build. 

So there is a lot of physical facilities in animal science other than 
land, fencing, feedlots, and so forth. In fact, some of the most im- 
portant animal science research is done right in a laboratory, a chemi-- 
cal laboratory. 

Mr. Quiz. Yes. That, too, is on a production basis, 

Mr. Myers. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Qui. A portion of it. 

Mr. Myers. Up to now a greater proportion has been production re- 
search and as Dean Price has indicated, a part of that is due to the- 
immediate demand. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Stubblefield. 

Mr. SrusBierie.p. I would like to state to Dean Myers that I was 
unaware that he was to be here. Had I been aware, it would have: 
been my pleasure to have presented him. I am a former student of 
the University of Arizona. 

Mr. Myers. Is that right. 
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Mr. SrussierieLp. I am a new member of this committee. My 
impression of this hearing up to date is that you fellows will not 
have a big job of selling the committee in dealing with utilization 
research. I think the committee is very unanimous in believing that 
the appropriations for research utilization should be had. In my dis- 
eriet I have an experiment station and a State college, and on num- 
erous visits to both of these institutions I have been shown repeatedly 
where they developed new strains—two blades where they used to. 
grow one, and more grains per ear, and more pounds of to me 
acre. They don’t emphasize what they are going to do with it a 
they grow them. “a 

That is really my interest in it. In fact, I have two subcommittees: 
meeting this morning but I came here to hear this one. If you can 
tell us, it would interest me what we can do on this research on utili- 
zation. That is, in md estimation, what we want todo. Thank you. 

Mr. Hawkins. Might I add a sentence here, and I think, Dean Butz 
doubtless—I know he is well informed on the subject—probably would 
comment. Mr. Quie’s comment and comments of the other gentle- 
men further led to the inescapable conclusion that with research 
slacked off in the field of growing of the raw commodity, and deliver- 
ing it to a place of use, with research slacked off and costs allowed to 
rise, then the supplies at present available prices similarly would 
slack off. I mean you follow that line of reasoning. That is where 


it gets you. 

We = not believe that to be the solution. 

Dean Butz’s long experience in this economical aspect of this total 
subject, I think, would lead me to say he would have a contribution 
to make for us, if we can get him to nee it a little bit. 

Mr. Myers. Mr. Butz, will youcomment? 


STATEMENT OF E. L. BUTZ, DEAN, COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Burz. Mr. Chairman, I am Earl Butz of Purdue University. 

Mr. AnernetHy. We are glad to have you back here. 

Mr. Butz. I am glad to be back here. 

Certain comments are appropos at this time because of the ques- 
tions that have been raised. 

I think I will comment on what you just raised, Mr. Stubblefield. I 
think you pointed inferentially, at least, to the record of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the experiment stations where they have 
emphasized production research. Thisis true. 

think Dean Price pointed out that it has been done partly because 
of the pressures with which we live, because of the large number of 
roduction problems that do need solution and promptly, due partl 
ause of the orientation that the Congress itself has given resea 


in the appropriations and the language in the bills where they have 
supported production research and more recently research in the 
marketing act, marketing reserve. 

I would like to point out, though, that research is not done by 
administrators. Research is dot. by scientists. 

I think the question we are presented with here is that in administra- 
tive science, the job of doing utilization research, the head of the 
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independent agency, if you take the Senate bill, will not do utilization 
research. 

Dr. Shaw, the Director, the Administrator of the Agricultural 
Research Service, if utilization is put under his direction, will not 
deal with utilization research. 

I am dean of the school of agriculture. If it comes to Purdue, I 
will not do utilization research. 

We have administrators. This will be done only by qualified 
scientists. There are scientists, as pointed out by Dean Myers and 
by Professor Hawkins, who are largely in the colleges or in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, or in some cases in commercial laboratories. 
They would have to do the utilization research, supplemented as they 
may be by an influx of new scientists that come along from the grad- 
uate schools, and land-grant colleges. 

Therefore, the utilization research, wherever it is domiciled, will 
be done by that group of scientists now largely under the admin- 
istration of existing agencies, namely, the Agricultural Research 
Service and the experiment stations. 

The question I think we are faced with here is, Do we want to 
duplicate administrative agencies. In either case, the administrator 
will not do the research. ‘This is a point I think we ought to nail 
down. We will have a duplicative agency, two agencies competing 
for the same scientists which exists now to some extent. The colleges 
compete with the Department of Agriculture and with the commer- 
cial laboratories. 

We ought to put this where it can be administered well, where we 
train scientists in the process. 

This is a point that I hope the committee well remembers, that 
the experiment stations are connected with teaching and graduate 
instruction facilities. Research in that type of administrative organ- 
ization is a creating device because you use the students in the top 
part of research and you develop new scientists in the process. 

These separate agencies will be a scientist-consuming process. They 
do not reproduce their kind. 

As Dr. Dixon said awhile ago, they destroy the seed corn, he said 
seed crop, by appointing competent scientists out of the research 
teaching organizations that now are producing new scientists. I am 
convinced that the limiting factor in research and therefore, in agri- 
cultural development will be competent scientists. 

The Department of Agriculture research is now far advanced scien- 
tifically and these scientists work in the areas where they get into 
utilization and biochemistry of product quality, and product adapta- 
tion to market demand, as is true of the nuclear work. 

There is nothing simple about agricultural research today. It is 
very complicated and advanced, a highly complex operation, with 
highly trained scientists. 

I think anything this committee does will be directed toward the 
continuing development of a flow of scientists, that must come out of 
our graduate schools. 

A word about the second point that was made. In fact, made fre- 
quently this morning, namely, as to the stations and the Department of 
Agriculture, I think the committee has justly some fear that utilization 
research may be lost in the great production research effort. I think 


. 
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we have a good illustration in the enlarged research activity in market- 
ing that we initiated some 12 years ago under the Research Commod- 
ity Act of 1946, where we had a separate organization to administer 
that in the Department of Agriculture under the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. The last 2 or 3 years, I believe, this has all been associated 
in a single appropriation now under the Hatch Act, but it has been 
earmarked. 

The stations are obligated under this earmarking to spend a mini- 
mum percentage of this total appropriations for commodities research. 
In most stations, and I know it is true in my own station the amount 
we spent in that will exceed the minimum requirements by the Con- 
gress. So we have no choice but to spend that minimum or let the 
money revert to the Congress because we are subject to audit by the 
auditors from the Department of Agriculture. ey come out annu- 
ally and they check very scrupulously to see that we meet the require- 
ments of Congress laid down by them. 

I think it can be stated without fear of contradiction in this respect, 
at least, the stations and the U.S. Department of Agriculture have met 
the requirements laid down by the Congress and have demonstrated 
that if a similar appropriation were made for utilization research with 
the requirement that it be spent for utilization, it would either be spent 
for that or reverted. 

Mr. ApserNetuy. Isn’t it true, though, that that very limitation 
which was more or less in the old act was opposed by the gentlemen 
who are in this room this morning ? 

Mr. Buz. It was opposed ¢ 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

Mr. Burz. I was not here at that time. I understand that is true, 
that there was some opposition to this limitation. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is right. 

Mr. Burz. I know what you mean. I know what you mean. I 
understand that there was some opposition to this expressed before 
this committee. I was not here. I do not know the details of it. 
This was not in an effort, I think, to spend less on marketing research. 
It was an effort, I think, to give more economy in the local adminis- 
tration and provide more flexibility of funds. I speak now as a direc- 
tor of an experiment station. It becomes rather difficult where we 
have several categories of sponsor. You have to go into it category by 
category. It becomes a difficult proposition. This is part of the 
point, to have a little more economy at the State level. 

Let me continue, if I can, on the third point that was made here. 
That is the team approach in research. It is difficult, as has been said, 
to characterize utilization research and to say this is utilization and 
this is production. Let me give a few examples. 

Indiana is an important hog producing State. Thirty percent of 
the income comes from that. The farmers are going in the production 
and marketing of fat hogs. Our consumers have turned away from a 

reference for fat meat and for various other reasons. We have had 
or some years at Purdue University, a broad research program in- 
volving farms. The Department which by definition is a production 
department, and yet with the full cooperation of our home economist, 
of our agricultural economist and biochemist, looking toward the 
development of a meat-type hog. They have gone out in cooperation 
38130—59——_-9 
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with the packing plants and have made an objective analysis of how 
much additional the consumer will pay for a meat-type hog, the kind 
of hog that consumers now want. We have a valuation station, as do 
a number of our stations in the Midwest where we are having litters 
to develop sires that will give us the kind of hogs that we want. We 
are making chemical analyses of this meat. The home economists are 
running the tests. This is all directed toward increased utilization, 
for increased marketing of the products. You can call it production 
or utilization research—call it what you want. 

I cite this as an illustration of a broad approach to this problem that 
involves a team of scientists which you must have in agricultural 
research today. 

I think of another case in point. In our biochemistry department, 
we have a young man there who has become very interested in corn 
and in what might be called a molecule form and it is a particular kind 
of molecule. I am not chemist enough to describe it. He says it has 
a long chain molecule. This is particularly adaptable to industrial 
uses. He says that this will, he thinks, easily compete once we get the 
pattern solved with the molecule from petroleum sources, that now go 
into industrial uses. On this we have a team of geneticists working. 
Some of our biochemists are working on it. Some of our agronomy 
people are working on this team to develop corn with certain chemical 
characteristics that will yield a sufficient percentage per acre to make 
it economically feasible to begin to move into industrial outlets. 

This is again an illustration of research that you might call the pro- 
duction research. Yet I regard it as utilization research. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Again, may I ask you a question right here? 

Mr. Burz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Does this bill actually add anything to the author- 
ity that the Department now has, other than its authority to make 
contributions to the erection of buildings in the States? 

Mr. Burz. Yes; it has the provision in there for the grant for fel- 
lowships. 

Mr. Asernetuy. All right. 

Mr. Burz. For the graduate training. It has the provision, of 
course, to make drafts for construction of physical facilities, which I 
understand does currently exist in the Hatch Act. But more than 
this, I think it contains by inference at least the provision that there 
will be a specific allocation for utilization research. This I think will 
give impetus to this whole field, just as the specific allocation 10 years 
ago for marketing research did the same thing with the stations. 

Mr. Azsernetruy. The reason I asked the question, and I am a little 
bit out of my turn here, is because the Department indicated yesterday 
that they did not feel there was any need for any additional legisla- 
tion. In fact, it was not an indication, it was a specific statement of 
fact. 

Now of course in asking the question I made no reference to the 
facilities. That is what disturbed me about this whole thing. We 
hear a lot from the Department; they come here, and I agree with 
their statements that we should have an increase in research, but they 
do not seem to feel that there is any necessity for any legislation. 
They seem to think that they have all the authority they need. 

Mr. Drxon. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. Apernetuy. Yes. 

Mr. Dixon. There is a provision, is there not, for 100 “superpeople” 
to be paid above the civil service pay scale? 

Mr. Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Dixon. And this bill would give the Department latitude so 
it could procure the kind of men that could really give us a crash 
program in this field. 

Now I know last year the Department felt yee, much disappointed 
because the number of these “superpeople” allowed was less than 
six for the whole USDA, if I am not mistaken, Dr. Butz, and they 
were cut down on that while Defense was given quite a stepped-up 
latitude for the “superpeople.” 

I think there is another case, Mr. Chairman, where the Department 
lacks authority. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Thank you, Dr. Dixon. 

Mr. Quire. In your various universities are there more or less young 
men and women going into the agricultural sciences now than have 
in the past? 

Mr. Myers. Dr. Howard, do you want to take over on that 
question ? 

Mr. Howarp. Mr. Chairman, I am L. B. Howard, dean of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture at the University of Illinois. 

In specific response to your question, I would say from our own 
experience at Illinois this goes up and down over a period of years. 
During the past few years there has been a decline in the number 
of students going into colleges of agriculture. We had a little turnup 
last year and again this year at the University of Illinois, but we do 
not have as many in the College of Agriculture at the immediate 
moment——-I mean immediate this year—as we have had a few years 
ago. But as we look back through the history, there has been a series 
of cycles here that seem to be dependent upon various things, the 
economy, upon war situations, and other factors of this type. At the 
moment it 1s down somewhat. 

Mr. Quie. Are there some reasons for this? You say it is the econ- 
omy. Is it because we are pretty well off nationally, or that we are 
in a more difficult position agriculturally, or what causes the cycle 
as far as you can see? 

Mr. Howarp. Well, interestingly enough, at the University of Illi- 
nois, at least, and I cannot speak for these others, when the general 
economy is down we have a larger number of boys coming to school. 
I cannot give you an answer to all these questions 

Mr. Quire. Generally in education more people come to school when 
the economy is up. 

Mr. Howarp. This is not true in our case in agriculture. 

Mr. Quire. But not in agriculture. Are there any specific fields in 
agricultural sciences that are hit worse than others? I imagine home 
economics gets hit the hardest as far as the decreased number of 
— going into that 

Mr. Howarp. We have had some increase in home economics, but 
here again this may in part be due to the fact we have a fine new 
building for home economics. So I do not know. We have had a 
substantial increase in forestry. I do not think we can characterize 
this specifically. 
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Mr. Quiz. Will this legislation, do you think, make the field look 
better to prospective agricultural scientists, make them more willing 
to go into it, or do you think enough will register each year or so to 
carry them through to agricultural] scientists so that you will have a 
sufficient number to carry out the needs of increased research that ap- 
pears to be necessary for agriculture now ? 

Mr. Howarp. Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Quie, I would like to say this, 
that I think this proposed legislation offers a remarkable opportunity 
to stimulate students going into the areas of agriculture. Now when 
I say going into the areas of agriculture, let me say that at the present 
time 50 percent of our graduates in the College of Agriculture go into 
the agricultural related industries. These include the utilization in- 
dustries as well as the service industries to ee I am thinking 
about the seed, feed, fertilizer, equipment, food, and so forth. Fifty 
percent of them go there. Less than 25 percent go back to the farm 
as production people. So even at the present time our graduates are 
in very high demand in these areas. 

This I think would stimulate the registration of students in the 
College of Agriculture who would go ahead and develop into scientists 
that would be capable and competent of assisting in research activities 
that are necessary to increase our utilization program. 

May I, Mr. Chairman, make just a few comments in addition to the 
question / 

I would like, and I speak from an interest on both sides of this, be- 
cause as some of you may know, for a short time I was Chief of the 
Bureau of Agriculture and Industrial Chemistry, which has been re- 
ferred to as the Utilization Bureau, the one that has the four regional 
research laboratories that are set up for doing utilization work. This 

ives me an interest from the standpoint of the U.S. Department of 
griculture in utilization affairs. Now I am at the University of 
Tilinois. 

I should like to say this, that I think historically and generally the 
colleges of agriculture have not done a great deal of work in the field 
of utilization. They have been more concerned with the production. 

However, there has been a change in this attitude. I cite as one 
example the fact that at Illinois we have a large farm organization 
that currently is interested in, not increasing our production research 
extensively, but increasing our studies in marketing and utilization. 
In fact, representatives from this organization have come down to the 
university and discussed with us a specific program of development 
in this field and proposed to go to the State legislature this year 
and secure additional appropriations at the State level directed to- 
ward utilization. 

Now this I think is a trend, you see, in the direction of actual 
farmer interest, and more work being done in utilization and in mar- 
keting. This I am glad to see, and I think we have in the agricultural 
colleges a tremendous reservoir of scientific talent, as Dean Butz 
has referred to it here, which has not been used and not directed his- 
torically to the utilization areas. Nevertheless, we have on our 
staffs there fundamental men trained and operating in the funda- 
mental areas of chemistry, biochemistry, bacteriology, engineering, 
and these various areas which are important in developing utiliza- 
tion work. What we need is additional support to direct their talents 
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in the direction of utilization. And this has the twofold purpose, as 
has already been stated, of breeding new talent into this area, not 
using it but reproducing it through the training of new personnel. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Dixon. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Qui. I will just finish this one question and yield. 

Then you would say, would you not, that if the land-grant colle 
the agricultural colleges, are predominantly concerned with produc- 
tion research, they will be training scientists who are predominantly 
concerned with production research, and unless they embark into a 
substantially larger program of utilization research they will be 
unable to provide these substantially larger number of utilization 
research men that we need ? 

Mr. Howarp. They will certainly not have the impetus to do that 
that they would have with this additional support and direction. 

Mr. Quire. So the land-grant colleges will have to change their 
predominant concern for production research into a utilization and 
marketing research in alee to provide the needed scientists that 
any agency other than the land-grant colleges would need ? 

Mr. Howarp. Well I think this generally is true. And I would 
like to say this, that I think we would not 3h representing the agri- 
cultural needs accurately if we did not say this should be in addition 
to the existing work being carried on production research. At Illi- 
nois we are directing more of our production research to basic studies 
which will give us the kind of information that will be needed in 
production in 10, 15, 20 years hence. To build up a backlog of basic 
information 

Mr. Quiz. Then I think, as Mr. Stubblefield said, you will have to 

rove to us that will be your intent, to increase utilization research 
in the land-grant colleges, experiment stations. 

Mr. Howarp. Well, the interest is there, and I can assure you in the 
State of Illinois, not only in the institution, but among the farmers 
of the State, as expressed by their recent representations seeking 
additional State funds to support this kind of program. 

Mr. Dixon. May I ask the gentlemen from Tiineis, Dean Howard, 
a further favor ? 

By telling us that there has been a change in the attitude of the 
land-grant colleges toward utilization and marketing research, I 
think you hit upon a very profitable point. As intimated by our 
chairman, the committee, I think it was 2 years ago, got a wrong im- 
pression or maybe a correct impression of the attitude of the colleges, 
when the land-grant colleges opposed us earmarking 25 percent of 
that certain appropriation for marketing research. The committee 
got the idea that the land-grant colleges were lukewarm to marketin 
and utilization research. on you say there has been a change an 
you have given us a specific illustration of your own State. 

Would it not be profitable, Mr. Cuairman, for the committee to get 
illustrations from other States for the record to verify the fact that 
there has been a change in the point of view? I wonder if the com- 
mittee would not like that privilege of providing for the record infor- 
mation to show there had been a shift? 

Mr. Myers. I am sure we would. 

Mr. Apernetuy. You mean receiving for the record. I do not 
think we could provide it ourselves. 
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Mr. Dixon. That is what I mean. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

Mr. Myers. Mr. Chairman, I would like to start off by saying that 
in Arizona we have recently started a rather ambitious program in 
utilization research specifically in the field of cotton. Now we hope 
that with additional funds we will be able to expand that into other 
areas. We are definitely interested in it, and we are moving in that 
direction. 

Now I wonder if the rest of you would take over? Dr. Thorne. 

Mr. Trorne. I am D. W. Thorne, director of the Utah Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Raper ye bena 

We are in the process of organizing an institute of utilization and 

research on our campus to further develop and sponsor this area 
of research. In our present requests before the Utah Legislature for 
buildings, out of four buildings for agriculture research, three are in 
utilization. One is for fruit and vegetable processing research, one 
is for meat research, and one for dairy products research. Conse- 
quently, we feel that this is one of our important areas of respon- 
sibility. 

I would like also to comment on an enlarged program in wool re- 
search, involving most of the 11 Western States and the Western 
Utilization Laboratory at Albany, Calif., which has as its purpose to 
modify wool and improve its qualities so that it can compete with 
many of the synthetic fibers in which it is now losing many of its im- 
portant markets. And this involves a large group of men in most of 
the States who are working together to help solve this problem. 

Mr. Myers. Dean Butz. 

Mr. Butz. Mr. Chairman, I am sure that every State director could 

ive an illustration of expanded work in utilization research, and our 
State in recent years, our legislature, has specifically earmarked a 
$60,000 annual appropriation for this, which is only a fraction of the 
money we spend in utilization research in Indiana. 

Mr. Myers. Dean Price. 

Mr. Price. We have just two or three of our latest buildings on 
the campus, one of which is exclusively utilization research, a second 
of which, oh, about a third only is on the dairy side of utilization. 
And in the field we have worked both with forest and agriculture utili- 
zation, particularly on the product side, which is extremely important. 
We have worked with our forest folks at utilizing sulfide for the 
paper industry, originating with our timber resource, from the fiber, 
and in our horticultural industry from products waste, which is de- 
veloped in the utilization. 

Mr. Myers. Mr. Horsfall. 

Mr. Horsraui. Mr. Chairman, I am James G. Horsfall, director 
of the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station. 

I did not come from Arizona as an undergraduate, and I have 
known Dean Myers only lately, but originated in Arkansas next door 
to the chairman. 

_I am delighted, Mr. Chairman, to see you smoking a Connecticut 
cigar. I trust the gentleman from Minnesota is also contributing 
to our fund. 

We believe that Connecticut’s cigar wrappers and binders are in 
excess supply and that the best utilization of Connecticut cigar to- 
bacco is more cigars. That means that research on the utilization of 
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this tobacco needs doing. We need, to do research on the processing of 
such cigar tobacco to such that we can aim at what, I think, was Mr. 
Marshall who said it, what this country needs is a good 5-cent cigar. 

Now the processing of cigar tobacco has always been involved 
in a certain amount of abracadabra, a mystic sort of processing, which 
has not been produced to scientific level. And we have initiated in 
the last 2 or 3 years a very expensive program in the processing of 
cigar tobacco. 

We have always, up to now, bound the cigars—the cigar as you 
know, is made up of three layers, the central filler, generally grown 
in Pennsylvania and other places, and it is bound together with an- 
other leaf called the binder, which we produce, and then it is ape 
on the outside with a very thin wrapper which we also produce. Now 
a new process has been discovered for pulverizing tobacco leaf, bind- 
ing it up and reconstituting it into a so-called binder sheet which will 
enable us to produce cigars very much cheaper than we have before. 
We think this process will increase the use of our tobacco because it 
will cut the price of cigars. And I dare say it is very probable that 
the cigar you are smoking right now is made by the process. 

We believe that this is an indication of the sort of change in our 
attitude about utilization research. However, Mr. Chairman, as long 
as I am on my feet I would like to comment, if you do not mind, as @ 
scientist about these matters we have been discussing this morning, 
and not as an administrator. I am a scientist first and an administra- 
tor second. 

We have been batting about here these two terms “utilization re- 
search” and “production research.” I would like to suggest that what 
we need are ideas, and that we might very well confuse ourselves if 
we get too much concerned with trying to find what production re- 
search and what utlization research are. What we need are bright 
ideas, and I would like to submit for the consideration of the com- 
mittee that bright ideas are not to be forced out of scientific men by 
putting them into this particular line of operation, production re- 
search, or putting them into that line, utilization research. 

I think most of us agree that two of the most important advances 
in agriculture in America in the last 10 to 15 years were DDT and 
9.4—D. 

I would like to call your attention to the fact that neither of these 
came out of production research. 

DDT came from Switzerland from Professor Mueller, who was 
attempting to make a compound for preserving wool and cloth from 
cloth moths. In the process of the basic biochemistry certain of these 
molecules he came up with a compound which revolutionized the con- 
trol of insects over the whole world. It enabled us to fight the wars in 
the South Pacific. 

My brother was in the Sanitary Corps at the time. It enabled us 
to whip malaria on Sardinia. It enabled us to control fleas on pota- 
toes, and so on. 

But I would like to point out to the committee this compound was 
not developed because someone was trying to increase the production 
of agricultural products. 

And 2,4-D, another very important advance in agricultural pro- 
duction in the United States, was not developed by someone trying to 
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control weeds. We had weed-control research in the United States in 
the colleges of agriculture and the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
but 2,4-D did not come out of that research. You do not develop 
weedkillers necessarily because you call a bunch of fellows together 
and say, “Devise me a weedkiller.” 2,4~D came through the investiga- 
tions of Professor Went of Harvard, and his son at Cal Tech, and by 
Boyce Thompson Institute at New York, no one of which was an agri- 
cultural experiment station and no one of which was concerned with 
the peociion problem of weedkillers. 

They were concerned with the phenomena of basic science of growth 
in a. 

ow, in the process of understanding why it was that an oak tree 
ws straight up and a cucumber vine lays flat on the ground, it was 
iscovered that the plant synthesis within their bodies controlled the 
growth. This compound was identified, and then the chemist got to 
work and said, “If this particular compound in plants is involved in 
regulating the growth of plants, we ought to be able to make a com- 
pound chemically which will regulate the growth of plants”, and 
2,4-D was one of these. 

So here is a case of production research by the definitions we are 
using this morning which was not discovered by people engaged in 
what we defined this morning as production research. 

Now, at our institution—as this little colored man on my farm in 
Arkansas used to say—one of the proudest things I am of in our insti- 
tution is the discovery of vitamin A which, in the development of 
science, we must share with the University of Wisconsin. Here is 
utilization research, where more milk is consumed today because it is 
a source of vitamin A and vitamin D, than would be consumed if 
we did not know that vitamin A and vitamin D were in milk and did 
not know their human significance in the human diet. Now, this was 
top drawer utilization research. It is the utilization of milk. How- 
ever, it was not designed as utilization research, it was designed to 
understand what is in milk that makes milk a nearly perfect food in 
the nature of its design for the production of young mamals from rats 
to man. This was an aim to understand why milk was such a good 
food, and from it we got utilization research. 

Now, if you set up an independent institution to do utilization 
research, you are gong to lock out a good many of these ancillary 
aspects of science which are probably going to solve the utilization 
problem if utilization research is capable of solving it. You have 
to have research done by competent research people with a broad 
spectrum of interest over whole areas of science, and that is the way 
the utilization problem will be solved if it can be solved. 

Now, as far as earmarking is concerned—and I do not represent 
anyone but myself—earmarking in mathematically defined terms 
gentlemen, is the subsidization of second-rate ideas by and large. If 

ou say you must spend X amount for this particular problem you 
oe to spend X amount whether you have any bright ideas to spend 
it on or not. And what we need are scientists with bright ideas, 
and they are the ones we want to subsidize and not subsidize subjects 
necessarily. 

Now, I will grant you that with the changing in the economy of 
the country we have to keep shifting in the kinds of applications to 
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which our research goes. I grant you that we need to think about 
how we can apply these practical ideas to the utilization of agricul- 
tural commodities, and that is what we are doing in the case of these 
tobacco examples that I cited. And I am glad to see these cases 
here of the other gentlemen on the committee, where this change is 
recognized in the colleges of agriculture. But I only want to make 
the point that it is bright young men we want to subsidize rather 
than ideas. 

Mr. Myers. Mr. Hawkins. 

Mr. Hawkins. No. 

Mr. Myers. That completes it. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Jennings. 

Mr. Jenninos. Mr. Chairman, this has been a very worthwhile 
meeting, and I think the contribution that has been made by these 

entlemen here has been of tremendous help and brought about a 

tter understanding between research utilization and research pro- 
duction as such. I think we would agree that the two cannot be 
completely separated. 

I think that perhaps as a result of the impression which you have 
gained from the members of the committee it might be helpful, if 

or no other reason, as Dr. Butz pointed out, that as an administrator 
you might properly earmark or tag some of the programs which you 
are carrying on as utilization rather than production. Because I 
think there is a fine line and we cannot determine just which one might 
be termed as production research. 

I think that you have gained the impression, and rightfully so 
because I think it is the opinion of this committee, that entirely too 
much emphasis has been laced on production rather than utilization 
over the past years, ar anything that you might do under your 
present organization to rectify that situation will certainly help. 

Now, I have noticed that in a recent news publication that the 
Secretary of Agriculture has said, and I quote: 

I would put more money into research for the development of new uses, 
industrial uses, for farm products. 

I will say that comment is taken out of text and is not all of the 
statement. However, I think it points up one of the statements which 
he has made concerning our surpluses. 

I would like to ask you this question, and you may direct it to 
whom you desire: Just how bad is this surplus program and just how 
much is utilization research needed ? 

Mr. Myers. Dean Howard, would you take up on that question? 

Mr. Howarp. Mr. Chairman, I think Dean Butz is probably the 
best qualified man. 

Mr. Myers. All right, Dean Butz. 

Mr. Howarp. I will pass this buck to him. 

Mr. Jenninos. I might say, Dr. Butz, we are glad to have you back 
on the other side of this question now. 

Mr. Burz. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Burz. The problem of our surpluses is a very acute one and we 
all recognize that. I, personally, was involved with it for 3 years 
here as Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. One of my responsibili- 
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ties was foreign agriculture, particularly Public Law 480, under 
which, I presume, I was responsible for giving away more food than 
any other man in history. The only reason no one can balance that 
statement today is that no one has been in the job as long, since I left, 
as I was before I left. 

Our surpluses are acute. We have been mentioned. This is a very 
difficult problem and one that will not be solved overnight or in a 
decade, I think, by utilization research or production research, or the 
combined efforts of all of us. 

But because we cannot see a solution immediately is no reason we 
should shrink from efforts toward that objective. We must con- 
stantly work toward the objective. I, personally, feel that we need in 
this country to encourage a shift toward a livestock economy which 
uses up some of the feed grains that are in surplus because the wheat 
problem is in part, I think, a feed grain surplus problem. They are 
related at least, as was indicated here a moment ago. We need a shift 
in that direction. 

Now, you say we also have surpluses of animal products, and this 
is true. In some cases we have too much fat that comes from our 
swine as we have that comes from our soybeans or our cottonseed. 
And this is a problem. 

But just to illustrate how small some of the surpluses get some- 
times, last year the Government spent approximately $300 million 
buying surplus dairy products in the form of butter, cheese, and dried 
skim, and giving it away either abroad or at home through the school 
lunch or through domestic relief distribution. The other day I read 
that the estimated surplus of dairy products for 1959 is 1.8 billion 
pounds. The Government this year will spend something over $200 
million buying this and again giving it away, either at home or abroad. 

I wondered how much is 1.8 billion pounds of milk. Our popula- 
tion now is 175 million, and by the year’s end it will be at 178 million. 
This means a surplus dairy production in the United States in 1959 of 
10 pounds of milk per capita. This is 10 pints, 20 half-pints, 20 
tallies of milk per person surplus in 1959. This is one tumblerful 
every 18 days for each of us—too much milk in 1959. 

As I reasoned through this one night a couple of months ago—the 
next day I had to speak to a State fait meeting at Purdue Univer- 
sity—I wondered how much milk is one tumblerful every 18 days in 
terms I can understand, and wondered how many swallows. 

So I sat with my wife and two sons, and each got a tumbler of 
milk. I said now when we start to drink, do not stop until we get it 
down. I downed mine in 6 swallows, my wife took 10, my 11-year-old 
son took 7, and my 15-year-old took 9. Let’s assume the national 
average is nine swallows per glass of milk. This means our surplus 
milk in 1959 is one extra swallow every other morning. 

And there is no one in this country who can convince me we have a 
real surplus of milk. Indeed, I think it ought to be within our ig 
somehow to increase our per capita of milk consumption by 50 
percent through research in merchandising and utilization research 
and cost research which would make it still a greater bargain. 

And the same thing is true of our meats and our dairy products 
and our poultry products. And this I think will lead us in the direc- 
tion of solving this surplus situation, the chronic surplus situation, 
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we have in feed grains and in some respects at least in the food grains, 
too—wheat. And if we do this this will also solve part of our prob- 
lem in the South because, as you well know, Mr. Chairman, part of 
the Cotton Belt has been dumped on the feed grain by diversion of 
acres formerly of cotton in the feed grains. So I am convinced that 
utilization research or marketing research, call it what you want, in 
this area of increasing efficiency of production, of processing, of dis- 
tributing, the so-called protected foods, is as sound a program as we 
can espouse toward the ultimate solution of our surplus problem. 

Mr. Jenninos. Well that is a very good statement indeed, Dr. 
Butz. I think you can take the statement and go either way with it, 
that we need to do a great deal in research, or that there is very little 
needed, and actually it is down to one swallow now a morning—every 
other morning. You could say we need a great deal more research or 
that we just need a very little. 

But that brings me to another question. We have to be practical 
about this situation and it always comes back apparently to money. 
Now, the group that you represent, have you asked for additional 
money, or do you think you have sufficient money in the budget this 
year ¢ 
’ Mr. Myrrs. No, sir, we have asked for additional money, both from 
our own State legislatures and also through the Federal grant route 
and that we have been cut on both levels. 

Mr. Jenninos. All right, that leads to the next question. Is the 
problem great enough that we should remain within the present 
Ce. or would you in your group recommend an expansion of that 
budget ? 

Mr. Myers. We are going to appear before, our committee is going 
to appear, before the Appropriations Subcommittee some time in the 
future, and we are going to ask to go outside the budget. 

Mr. Jenninos. And I would assume that you are going to recom- 
mend that we have additional appropriations outside the present 
balanced budget? 

Mr. Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Jenninos. And I would assume that you think—your organi- 
zation, not you specifically—I would assume that you think the gravity 
of the situation is sufficient that we must remain in a balanced 
budget for this particular purpose, or this particular item? 

Mr. Myers. We think that we would definitely need more money 
for research. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Now that comes to the next question. Assuming 
that you get that money, what are you going to do with it? 

Mr. Myers. Unfortunately, I do not have my statement here, but 
there are 

Mr. JenninGs. Rather than ask you that specific question 

Mr. Myers. There are three areas, though, that I want to emphasize 
there. First of all, we are going to ct this additional money for 








additional salaries for our staff in urder to hold some of the existing 
staff we might otherwise lose, and to upgrade them. We are going 
to need additional money for additional support for projects. We 
are going to need additional money for new areas of research, some 
of which will definitely be in the area of utilization. I should say 
utilization and also in basic research. 
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Now at the present time we have been making a definite attempt 
‘to upgrade the basic research portion of our budget which, of course, 
is to a considerable extent, I should put it, in part in the area of 
utilization. 

Mr. Jenninos. It was testified before our committee yesterday by 
the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture that last year the request in this 
field was cut by 50 percent, roughly 50 percent, and this year the re- 
quest is comparatively, the same as was cut last year. In other words 
they only asked for half of the amount they requested last year. I 
assume that you believe that is not enough from your testimony ? 

Mr. Myers. That is right. And that is not in line with what we 
have been asking. We have been asking for, in each of the last several 
years, an annual increase to the State experiment stations—now not 
the whole Department, but to the State experiment stations—$6 
million. We have practically always had that cut from under us, 
and Congress, during the last several years, has come along and given 
us increases over the amount that was finally in the budget which has 
been cut out from under us. 

Mr. JeNntnGs. Do you expect to have the support of the Department 
of Agriculture and, specifically, the Secretary of Agriculture in view 
of the statement which I just read and placed into the record? Do 
you expect the support of the Agriculture Department in your 
request ? 

Mr. Myers. Do you want to answer that? 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Jennings, lest the record 
Bre to be different from the facts, may I call upon my colleague to 
clarify this point: 

First off, the State agricultural experiment station directors in their 
several committees have never yet gone on record and in the foresee- 
able future most probably will not in passing judgment upon the 
overall total budget of the Federal Government. Now I interpret 
Mr. Jennings’ question to relate specifically to the overall total belied 
of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Jenninos. That is exactly right because that is what I am 
referring to. If you would like to place it another way, what would 
you subtract from this total budget in order to place more emphasis 
on this? 

Mr. Hawxrns. If I may, I want to call on my colleague to clarify 
whether his reference to going outside the budget—I believe those 
were his words—referred to the overail total budget of the Federal 
Government or whether, rather, it was limited to the Chief Execu- 
tive’s request of the Congress, specifically and solely on the item “Fed- 
eral grants to the State agricultural experiment stations.” 

Mr. Myers. My statement, Mr. Jennings, referred specifically to 
the item for grants-in-aid to the experiment stations, not the total 
budget. 

Mr. Jenntnos. Then you would go outside the specific request for 





Federal grants—— 

Mr. Myers. That is right. 

Mr. Jenntnes. But you would not go outside of the general overall 
budget of $77 billion ? 

I mean, this is basic, we have to make up our minds what we are 
for and what we are against. 
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Mr. Myers. We are going to ask again for the Federal grant por- 
tion and an increase of $6 million. 

Mr. Jenninos. Well, I do not want to continue to labor this ques- 
tion in order to put you gentlemen on the spot, but by your request 
that is exactly what you are doing to us. You are putting us on the 
spot. We have to weigh this and say, “No, it does not warrant the 
additional appropriation going outside the budget” or, “it does”, and 
then we go outside and take the consequences of an unbalanced budget 
at the expense of it. If you have some specific recommendations 
within this budget that you would like to make where we might 
reduce expenditures elsewhere for the specific purpose of earmarkin 
it for this additional request which you are going to make, I woul 
be glad to obtain them and have them for the record. I am not-spe- 
cifically asking you that, however, because I do not think it is your 
responsibility. That is one we must accept. It is certainly not our 
function as a legislative committee representing the State experiment 
station directors to review the total budget for the Department of 
Agriculture. We are concerned with the portion which goes for the 
grants-in-aid to the experiment stations. 

Well, let’s not labor that any further. I want to get down to your 
recommendations here and the specific dollars. 

Now would you take that, and as briefly as possible, and within 
the limitations of research for industrial uses for utilization research 
and production, will you go down through this table which has been 
prepared here and tell me roughly—and I say, roughly—and gen- 
erally—which would be allocated to utilization and which would be 
allocated to production, and where there is overlap just say so, and 
roughly the percentage of overlapping which you would get. 

Mr. Myers. Dr. Hawkins, would you take over ? 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Jennings and other members of the committee 
we do not currently have before us the specific figures which would 
serve as a basis for a direct response to Mr. Jennings’ question—No. 1. 

No. 2, the table, for example, that appears on the second page, ani- 
mal sciences, includes utilization of animal products, utilization re- 
search of animal products. The administration of that kind of re- 
search is channeled at our institution and typically in the land-grant 
colleges generally in what we call the sadinak Nadel department, 
meats research in the animal husbandry department. These group- 
ings which we have in those tables very closely follow groupings of 
administrative segments in our respective institutions of which animal 
husbandry is one segment, dairy husbandry another, poultry hus- 
bandry another, and a portion of biochemistry in the animal sciences. 

Now utilization as regards animal products, utilization research as 
regards animal raw products, would be grouped in those animal 
sciences, that animal sciences table, and similarly plant sciences and 
so forth. 

Now we do not have the figures in hend today that would serve as a 
direct response to your question. 

Mr. Jenninas. Now, as I look over the big headings, it just im- 


presses me that a great deal of this would be charged up to produc- 
tion. I do not mean that all of it would, and I think as Dr. Butz 
has pointed out, and I am certainly glad to hear that someone is 
doing some research on a meat-type hog, rather than surplus-type lard 
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hog, because the incentive has been to produce the lard-type hog, 200 
pounds, get it to market as soon as possible and forget about the use, 
But now, as we look down over this, there are animal sciences, plant 
and soil sciences, general laboratories and offices, greenhouses and 
head houses, farm structures, shelters, shops, storage, barns, houses 
small field labs, silos, fencing, and irrigation, and other agricultural 
engineering, and entomology, chemistry, forestry, home economics, 
economy, land and improvements. Now it just impresses me that, 
by and large, the majority of this request is for, I think, production 
which appears to me to be the same thing all over as to the terms that 
our agricultural experiment people are thinking of. I am just won- 
dering if we can take these production-minded people and through 
evolution make them utilization conscious, or whether it would be a 
better idea to let those people remain in production and train a new 
group of people in utilization. 

I think perhaps you have convinced me to some extent this morning 
that we can bring about that transformation from production to utili- 
zation with some of the same people, provided you as administrators 
and we as legislators make it crystal clear that that is what we want to 
do. But if we as legislators make it clear, and you as administrators 
retain this idea of production in the back of your mind, it is not going 
to be transferred down to these people. And I think we can perhaps 
take the scientists and bring about the transformation which is 
desired. 

But when I turn again and look at this request, it appears to me 
as it appears obviously to the other members of the committee based 
on the questions which they have asked, that again we are going 
down the road of production rather than utilization. 

The solution to many of our problems that we have today, and 
many of the problems which we are growing into as a result of pro- 
duction, can and must and may be met through utilization research. 
And I for one feel it is time for some type of crash program—that we 
emphasize and specialize in this utilization research. 

Now maybe it can be done through transformations, as I say again, 
with these present production-minded scientists and administrators. 
However, we are considering two bills, as I see it, one primarily recom- 
mended by those of you who are in the field and working with this 
problem, and the other which is primarily recommended by a com- 
mission which was appointed by the President of the United States 
with specific instructions to study this field. And there seems to be 
some area of disagreement between the two. 

Now I have introduced bills, I think, that carry out the ideas of 
both groups, and somewhere in the compromise of those bills I believe 
we can come up with a solution. And I say again that I think the 
solution of our problems lies in the industrial uses or new uses for 
new crops in this field. 

I want to again thank you gentlemen for the sincere effort that you 
have made in preparing and bringing your group here. I know that a 
great deal of work has gone into this program, that it is not just some- 
thing that we called upon you to testify on, without too much thought 
or premeditation. I want to commend you. I feel that by working 
with us, and our working with you, that we might find some solution 
to this problem. 


—_——_, 
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But I hope that you will get our view, and we in turn may get your 
view so this compromise—and all legislation is a compromise—might 
be worked out. 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Myers. Thank you, Mr. Jennings. There was one point I would 
like toadd. And I appreciate very much your comments. 

However, I believe that it would be true, that there is no crash re- 
search program which the Congress might enact this session that will 
get rid of the surpluses next year. 

Mr. Hawkins. May we add also,, Mr. Chairman—and I am confi- 
dent I have the full concurrence of my associates in this observation— 
we do not come to you today with any notion on our part that we have 
the solution of it all in hand. We come to you, rather, to say, without 
regard to order or priority, these things, and we think a duplicating 
administrative agency to administer research in the broad field of the 
agriculture sciences would be a confusing, costly, and ultimately unde- 
sirable situation. We believe that this area of research, specifically on 
new uses and improved uses of agriculture and forestry raw products, 
is a definite part of the total job and by all means merits appropriate 
consideration in its proper setting in the total picture. And we are 
most desirous of conveying to you the critical need of physical facili- 
ties for agricultural research in the State experiment stations. 

And finally, notwithstanding, the discussion that ensued a moment 
ago with respect to dollar need, the bill obviously would be an author- 
izing bill and the figures that we were preci, to were figures outside 
of the specific provisions of the subject under discussion this morning. 

Mr. Jenninos. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Dixon. 

Mr. Drxon. I know it is past time, but there is one thing that we 
can clear up rather quickly. 

The President’s commission met with our committee, and we had 
a delightful forenoon with them. I have read the report carefully and 
testified before the Senate on these things. 

I glean from those sources that they do not think the USDA and 
the experiment stations can get off the ground quickly enough to put 
on a crash program. ‘They would take advantage of such statements 
as you have made here, which are true, and which I believe whole- 
heartedly, and I admire you for your honesty. They have the idea 
maybe if this were given over to business and the commercial labora- 
tories and more through the Department of Commerce we would get 
places faster. 

It occurs to me, Mr. Chairman, and this committee will meet that 
when they go before the Subcommittee on Appropriations, that if 
we have in our record, and maybe these gentlemen couuld supply it, 
a progressive report on important projects of utilization research to 
show what the experiment stations »re accomplishing, and maybe 
prove it is not going to take them any longer than it would if ad- 
ministered through commercial agencies and through the Department 
of Commerce. I would like to request such a statement. 

Mr. Anerneruy. You gentlemen can supply that? 

Mr. Myers. We will undertake to get that. 
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Mr. Dixon. We want marketing research included as part of that, 
of course. 

Mr. Hawkins. May we lump them under one joint combined title, 
Marketing and utilization”? We have a little difficulty drawing the 
line, and we would appreciate the privilege of having a table headed 
“Examples of research and utilization =i marketing” or “Marketing 
and utilization.” 

Mr. Drxon. If it has the same purpose that would satisfy me. 

(The letter and document referred to are as follows:) 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 25, 1959. 
Hon. Tuomas G. ABERNETHY, 
Chairman, Research and Extension Subcommittee, Agricultural Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Deak CHAIRMAN ABERNETHY: It is my good wish to submit for the hearings 
record of our Subcommittee on Research and Extension, Agriculture Committee, 
the attached letter and report. The letter is from Wynne Thorne, director 
of the Utah State University Agricultural Experiment Station and the report 
was requested of the experiment station’s legislative committee which testified 
before our committee last week. 

It is gratifying and a bit surprising to note that the total expenditures at 
the agricultural experiment station level for marketing, utilization research, 
and new agricultural crops and products is estimated at 52 percent of the Fed- 
eral grant funds going to the experiment stations. 

Respectfully yours, 
H. A. Drxon, Member of Congress. 


UtTan STATE UNIVERSITY, 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 
Logan, Utah, February 28, 1959. 
Hon. H. Atpous Drxon, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Doctor Drxon: All members of the State experiment station’s legislative 
committee were highly pleased with the friendly reception at the recent hearings 
on utilization research and Federal aid for research facilities. We are particu- 
— grateful for the friendly support you gave both before and during the 

earings. 

Near the conclusion of the hearings you requested that we send additional 
information about some of the State experiment station marketing and utiliza- 
tion research. The committee asked that I prepare such a statement and send 
to you. We understand that this will be incorporated in the printed record of 
the hearings. 

I have found no magic formula whereby the results of hundreds of research 
projects can be reduced to a few hundred words. Consequently, I have simpli- 
fied the task by citing only a few examples of accomplishments. Two copies of 
the statement are attached. 

In behalf of the committee I thank you for your help. If we can assist the 
cause of research or the welfare of agriculture in general by supplying infor- 
mation or other assistance, please call on us. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WYNNE THORNE, Director. 


MARKETING AND UTILIZATION RESEARCH AT STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS 


According to a recent survey, more than $7 million of Federal grant funds 
and about $914 million of non-Federal funds were spent at the State agricul- 
tural experiment stations in research on marketing and new uses for agricul- 
tural products in the 1958-59 fiscal year. The total expenditures for this area 
of research are equivalent to 52 percent of the total Federal grant funds going 
to the experiment stations. But because of the complictaed nature of marketing 
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and utilization research, the funds reported do not represent a complete coverage 
of the research effort in these fields. 

The relationships involved are illustrated by research on amylose starch. This 
important ingredient of corn, through research, has found many industrial uses 
such as in the manufacture of plastics, films, and fibers. Yet ordinary dent corn 
contains only 25 percent amylose. Plant breeding research at the Indiana and 
Missouri Experiment Stations has developed inbred lines containing nearly 80 
percent of amylose starch. This plant breeding research is obviously as im- 
portant to the extensive use of amylose starch in industry as is the research on 
the chemistry and industrial processing of amylose. 

The State experiment stations are conducting extensive research to improve 
the equality of meat. Fat has become an unwanted ingredient of meat. But good 
quality meat, particularly in beef, has become associated with an excess of fat. 
In pork the problem has been partly solved by breeding new types of hogs having 
larger proportions of protein to fat. In pork, beef, lamb, and poultry, research 
is under way to improve meat quality through better breeds, through improved 
nutrition and management, and through changed practices in slaughtering, 
processing, and marketing. There are presently 30 or more active research proj- 
ects under way in various experiment stations designed primarily to improve 
meat quality. 

Studies in Wyoming indicate that 30 to 40 percent of total cattle marketing 
eosts are due to shrinkage in transit. If investigations under way result in a 
50-percent reduction in shrinkage losses, the annual savings to western cattle 
producers alone would be about $5,500,000. 

Texas Experiment Station studies point to possible economies in vegetable 
marketing- The large variety of containers currently in use to ship the same 
vegetables makes for unnecessary cost and confusion. For example, carrots 
are being shipped in 24 different types of containers, cabbage in 22 different types. 
Mixed rail car and truckload shipments included 17 or more different vegetables 
in the same load, each in a different type container. Four would be adequate for 
all vegetable shipments, the findings revealed. 

The consumption of cottage cheese in the United States doubled during the 
period 1950-56 and today the rate of gain in consumption of cottage cheese leads 
all dairy products. The Indiana Experiment Station has developed a new culture 
that improves the flavor and quality and prolongs the length of possible storage 
time. 

Answers to the longstanding problem of bone discoloration occuring in frozen 
chickens have been found by the Georgia and Virginia Experiment Stations. 
Heating the meat for 2 minutes up to 190° F.. with microwave heat before freezing 
eliminated bone discoloration. 

Wool marketing has suffered for lack of objective physical standards to describe 
various lots of wool. A cooperative research program among the 11 Western 
States is providing a basis for wool marketing that can be of great aid to both 
sellers and buyers of wool. Such standards also serve as a base for sheep 
breeding research for better wool quality. Wool has lost a substantial part of 
its market to synthetic fibers. If further market losses for wool are to be pre 
vented, research must be expanded on wool quality and the modification of wool 


to adapt it for special purposes. 


Mr. Drxon. That is all I have, thank you. 

Mr. AnerneTHy. We set aside today and tomorrow for you gen- 
tlemen, and I do not see the necessity of holding over through to- 
morrow. 

I think it would inconvenience you, and maybe we have run out of 
something to inquire about anyway. So with a brief statement I am 
going to close this part of the hearing, and you gentlemen will not be 
expected to stay over until tomorrow so far as the committee is con- 
cerned. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Apernetuy. On the record. 

I think in all deference to everyone, we have overlooked what 
brought these hearings about. We opened each new session of Con- 
gress with an alarming statement about our surplus problems. We 
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have differences, controversies in the committee rooms among the 
Members and the Department. There is faultfinding here; there is 
faultfinding in the Department and some other sources. The sur- 
pluses continue to mount. So some Members of the Congress con- 
ceived the idea that while we were doing a fine job in the field of 
production, we were not doing too well in the field of marketing and 
utilization, and I think that is true. I am not saying that it is any- 
one’s fault particularly. 

So Members of the Congress envisioned what my colleague from 
Virginia, Mr. Jennings, just referred to as a crash program. Legis- 
lation was attempted along that line and we made no progress. 

In the next year, or sometime thereafter, when we had been through 
another controversy over agricultural programs and legislation, an 
amendment was put into the Agricultural Act of 1956 directing that a 
commission be appointed by the President for the purpose of making a 
specific study of this question and bringing recommendations to the 
Congress. We must not overlook the fact that the one thing which 
inspired our presence here today was that recommendation and the 
Commission’s bill. 

I also would like to say that we certainly should not overlook the 
fact, even though you gentlemen disagree, that there were two, and 
maybe others, I am not certain, eminent agriculturalists on that 
Commission, one of whom, if I may say to my friend from Illinois, 
was a graduate of the University of Illinois—I think that is right— 
received his doctor’s degree there, Dr. Sayre; and the other was Dr. 
Frank Welch, dean of the School of Agriculture of the University of 
Kentucky, whom I am proud to say is from my own district and 
State. They affixed their signatures to the recommendation that a 
separate agency be established. 

Now, I know that has created differences, honest differences of 
views, opinions. However, it is out of differences that we usually 
make progress. 

Then another thing that disturbs me about this matter is that we 
had people from the Department here yesterday who feel, and that 
feeling is concurred in by many others, that we do not need new legis- 
lation. Well, whether we need legislation or not, we need to do some- 
thing to try to use that which we are producing. Some have sug- 
gested that research would do it, hence the amendment to the act 
which created the President’s Commission. 

Now, I do no know whether we need any legislation or not; I am 
not too certain about it. I think it would help. I think it would 
emphasize the problem, and I think it would stimulate more activity 
in the field of utilization research. I hope that before these hearings 
are concluded we can compromise our differences and not have too 
much pride in who is going to do this job, but come up with some- 
thing that woudl see that at least an additional effort is made, 
whether it be a crash program or whether it be something else. 

I certainly appreciate the interest which you gentlemen have taken 
in this matter. It is a very important subject and one in which the 
whole country is interested. All of our agriculturalists are interested 
in it. You have devoted a lot of time, effort, and thinking to the 
matter, and we appreciate it tremendously. We know some of you 
have come long distances, at great inconvenience to yourselves. You 
have been very helpful, and we are just so grateful to you. 
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Mr. Myers. Mr. Chairman, are you about to say we will stand 
adjourned ? 

Mr. Apernetuy. Yes. 

Mr. Myers. I would like, on behalf of my colleagues, to thank you, 
Congressman Abernethy, and the other members of the committee for 
this opportunity to appear before you this morning and discuss this 
with you. I am particularly happy with the discussion, even more 
so than our formal presentation. But I am glad of this opportunity 
to appear before you, and I want to assure you and other members of 
the committee, if at any time we can be of any service or assistance 
to you, let us know and we will come in. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Thank you very much, Dr. Myers. 

We will stand adjourned until the Wednesday after next, at which 
time another hearing will be held. 

(The following letter has been submitted to the subcommittee :) 


MonTANA STATE COLLEGE, 
DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE, 
Bozeman, February 14, 1959. 
Hon. LEE METCALF, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN METCALF: It is my understanding that hearings will be 
conducted February 18 to 20 on H.R. 2718, H.R. 2719, H.R. 2380, H.R. 2766, 
H.R. 2720, H.R. 2803, and H.R. 2880. These bills are concerned with utilization 
research and physical facilities for agricultural research. We feel that the 
agriculture of Montana through the activities and services of the Montana Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station has a major interest in these legislative proposals. 
We hope you will find it possible to support these bills. 

We are working hard in the agricultural experiment station here at Montana 
State College to expand our utilization research. We are particularly interested 
in industrial uses for barley and other crops (including oilseeds) which are 
replacing the acres taken out of wheat. We are limited in our expansion of 
utilization research, however, by personnel and laboratory space. We have some 
competent professional staff working on utilization research but we need addi- 
tional funds to provide more manpower in this area. Even if we had the money 
and personnel for expansion of utilization research, we would be handicapped 
by inadequate laboratory space. The Montana Agricultural Experiment Station 
has reached a critical point in terms of providing space for State-employed re- 
search workers as well as Federal research workers stationed here and for whom 
we supply office and laboratory space. 

We are interested also in initiating research work in the marketing and 
utilization of forest products, particularly those from farm woodlots. This is of 
great importance in western Montana where farm incomes tend to be low and 
where our two pilot counties under the rural development program are located. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the importance of Federal grants-in-aid to 
the agricultural research program in Montana. 

Sincerely yours, 
Roy E. HurrMan, 
Dean of Agriculture. 


(Whereupon, at 12:35 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 
vene March 4, 1959.) 
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INCREASED INDUSTRIAL USES OF AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 4, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBCOMMITTEE ON RESEARCH AND 
EXTENSION OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met pursuant to recess at 10:10 a.m., in room 1310 
New House Office Building, Hon. Thomas G. Abernethy (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Abernethy, Jones of Missouri, Jennings, 
McGovern, Stubblefield, Dixon, Quie, and Mrs. May. 

Also present: Representatives Cooley, Hagen, and McIntire; 
Christine Gallagher, clerk; John Heimburger, counsel; Hyde Mur- 
rays assistant clerk; and Francis M. LeMay, consultant. 

r. ABERNETHY (presiding). The subcommittee will come to order, 
lease. 
5‘ The subcommittee is convened this morning for the purpose of tak- 
ing the testimony from the Chairman of the Commission appointed 
by the President during the 84th Congress for the purpose of makin 
a study and recommendations on increased use of agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

The directive under which this Commission was appointed was 
contained in one of the agricultural acts of 1956. 

Subsequently, the Commission was appointed, and made its report 
near the conclusion of the 84th Congress. 

The Chairman of the Commission was Mr. J. Leroy Welsh of 
Omaha, Nebr. I would like to say that Mr. Welsh and his associates 
on the Commission have, in my judgment, rendered an extremely fine 
service to American agriculture. They made a rather extensive study 
of this problem and submitted a fine report which became Senate 
Document No. 45, printed in 1957. 

Some may oucdine why we are a little late getting into this field 
since the report was made back in 1957. The fact was that the report 
was made during the latter weeks of the 1957 session. And durin 
1958, despite all of the work that was done by numerous Members o 
the House and Senate, this subject is not vet off the ground. 

Personally, I think that is very unfurtunate. It is an important 
subject. In my judgment, it offers the only real outlet for American 
agriculture to regain its once prominent position in the American 
economy. I am very happy that at the beginning of this session we 
have been able to get our wheels up and get the hearings going. I am 
hopeful that before the session is concluded that even though there 
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are wide differences of opinion as to what should or should not be 
done that we will come up with some legislation. 

Before calling Mr. Welsh to the witness stand, I think it should be 
said that he is not being paid for the service that he is rendering. 
He has come here at his own expense. He has come because of his in- 
terest in this subject and because of the needs that he feels for re- 
search in the utilization of the products of our farms. I think he 
is to be congratulated for his unselfishness and service. 

I want to welcome you to this committee room and invite you to the 
table. 

You may proceed in your own way to present your position and 
that of the Commission. 

Mr. Wetsu. Thank you. I want to tell you that we are grateful 
to you and a few in Congress, both in the House and the Senate, 
who have understood our problem. 

And you mentioned that it was a very unfortunate thing that they 
didn’t get further action in the last session of Congress. I felt that 
way originally but I don’t feel that way now. I think it is, pert 8, 
a good thing that more people have studied this thing and are be- 
ginning to realize what there is in this report that was prepared 
by us, the Commission, and, perhaps, the delay has been to our best 
interests. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Thank you, Mr. Welsh. 

Before you proceed, I think that the report made by the Com- 
mission, Senate Document No. 45, should be made a part of the 
record, or at least, parts of it. 

Will you please proceed. 


STATEMENT OF J. LEROY WELSH, PRESIDENT, BUTLER-WELSH 
GRAIN CO., OMAHA, NEBR., ANB CHAIRMAN, PRESIDENT’S 
BIPARTISAN COMMISSION ON INCREASED INDUSTRIAL USE OF 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Mr. Wexrsu. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is J. Leroy Welsh. Iam president of the Butler-Welsh Grain 
Co., of Omaha, Nebr. My appearance here is as former Chairman 
of the Commission on Increased Use of Agricultural Products created 
under section 209, of Public Law 540, 84th Congress. 

This law established a five-man bipartisan Commission charged 
with the duty of making recommendations designed to bring about 
the greatest practical increase in the industrial use of agricultural 
products not needed for human or animal consumption, including, 
but not limited to, use in the manufacture of rubber, industrial . 
cohol, motor fuels, plastics, and other products. 

Mr. Avernetuy. I think it would be well right at this point if you 
would identify, for the record, the names of those who made up the 
Commission in addition to yourself as Chairman. 

Mr. Wetsu. I was Chairman of the Commission, and Dr. Karl 
D. Butler, farm counselor, for Avco Manufacturing Co., of Ithaca, 
N.Y., was a member; Mr. George H. Coppers, president of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., of 425 Park Avenue, New York, a member; Dr. 
Charles R. Sayre, president of the Delta & Pine Land Co., of Scott, 
Miss., and Dr. Frank J. Welch, dean of the College of Agriculture 
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and Home Economics at the University of nn Lexington, Ky. 

In carrying out this assignment the Commission obtained the assist- 
ance of 188 of the country’s outstanding leaders in agriculture, in- 
dustry, and science, drawn from a wide range of private and public 
agencies, a list of which appears at the end of the Commission’s printed 
report. The 18 task groups or special committees in which they were 
organized represented all of the agricultural products useful or po- 
tentially useful in industry. In addition, a number of technical ex- 
perts served the Commission as consultants or staff members. 

One of those was Wheeler McMillen, whom I think you all know 
very well. 

And the U.S. Department of Agriculture and other Government 
organizations were unstinting in providing help and information. 

Our Government laboratories, along with research in expanding 
per acre production carried on in our land-grant colleges for the last 
25 years has enabled the American farmer to succeed so well in increas- 
ing farm production that we now consistently produce more than our 
economy can consume and this trend promises to continue for the 
forseeable future. 

This has had such widespread effect on our markets and our national 
economy that our Government has resorted to costly programs of re- 
stricting land use, controlling production, and disposing of surpluses. 
Our Secretary of Agriculture has been recently quoted as saying that 
for the last 20 years, our agricultural programs have failed. In this, 
I fully agree but it seems to me we should have known this many years 
ago, if we had looked into the future and seen what we were approach- 
ing. 

As we teach other nations of the world to become more self-sufficient 
in the production of their foodstuffs, certainly we cannot expect our 
exports to increase. 

In the interest of a healthy national economy, agriculture should be 
kept at high levels of production and efficiency. If the same efficiency 
could be applied to industrial utilization as had been so successful in 
increasing production, that goal can be attained. 

There appears to be little or no prospect of expanding our export 
markets in the coming decade to absorb the increasing surplus produc- 
tion. There seems to be no other solution except greater utilization of 
these surpluses in our industrial markets, and our Commission was 
unanimous in the belief this could be accomplished provided the neces- 
sary steps were taken to encourage such a development. 

Our problem is to develop through research the means whereby in- 
dustry can utilize grains in such a way as to eventually pay market 
prices and sell their end products in competition with synthetics. 

In this connection permit me to read you a paragraph from the 
Commission’s report dealing with this problem (p. 96 of the original 
report) : 

During the war years the alcohol fermentacion industry produced alcohol 


for butadiene (for the synthetic rubber program) without regard to costs or 
study of byproducts. 


We used about 200 million bushels of corn for that purpose. It was 
used in the synthetic rubber program. 


The Commission points out that a vigorous research program toward solving the 
problem of removing the protein from cereal grain prior to fermentation of 
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starch for industrial alcohol (or prior to removal of the starch for other indus- 
trial uses) will upgrade the protein from the grain into human food. 

That is a very important point if we can get to where we can divide 
the starch from the protein and utilize the starch in industry and use 
the proteins for human food. Then we will increase the return value 
from the protein portion sufficient to lower the cost, and, perha 
eliminate the cost of alcohol and make alcohol a byproduct. d thi 
is one of our problems. 

It seems probable that by thus increasing the recovery value of the protein the 
production of industrial alcohol from the remaining starch would become a 
byproduct— 


as I just told you— 


and possibly cost lowered sufficiently to compete with peroleum products in the 
expanding synthetic rubber, paint, and plastic markets. Manufacture of alcohol 
and butadiene on a full-scale basis with careful study and analysis of results 
is desirable to determine the future economic position of grain in this industrial 
use. 

To accomplish the results envisioned by the Commission we need 
a greatly expanded program of fundamental and applied research to 
learn far more about the nature of agricultural raw materials and to 
determine what existing or new industrial products and processes 
might profitably use them in the future. This work should go through 
the development stages of “pilot-plant experiment,” and “trial com- 
mercialization,” which must precede full commercial use. Such a 
program would mobilize the efforts of many scientific institutions— 
private, public, State, Federal, and foreign scientific studies provided 
for through counterpart funds under Public Law 480. This was sug- 
gested in our report and the Department of Agriculture had vigor- 
ously followed this point up. This foreign scientific study is now 
well under way with the able guidance of Dr. G. E. Hilbert of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

We need also to insure, through fellowships, scholarships, grants, 
and other means, the training of more scientific talent which can be 
channeled into this neglected field of farm product research and 
development. 

The expended program of utilization research and development 
proposed by the Commission would enable agriculture to do what 
industry, with its bigger, better integrated units and larger resources 
of money and men, has long been doing. 

A fine example of utilization research is the work done along this 
line with petroleum products by the petroleum people. 

A perfectly remarkable job has been accomplished in this field 
over the past 20 years and we could have kept agriculture in the com- 
petitive field for their markets in industry if we had made a like 
effort in the utilization research field on agricultural products. 

When we carry on this utilization research on our starches in our 
surplus grains, we will be well along in solving our use of surplus 
grains in industry. It’s not going to be a smal] job. 

In recent years agriculture has been researched out of many of its 
natural markets, Nearly half the market for natural fibers—cotton, 
wool, flax, silk—has been taken over by synthetic fibers. Some 65 
percent of the soap has been replaced by detergents, which do not use 


natural fats. Much of the paint and varnish is produced by synthetics 
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which do not use linseed and other vegetable oils. A good example 
is industrial alcohol. In 1945, 172 million gallons of industrial 
alcohol were produced from grain and only 60 million gpives syn- 
thetically from petroleum. You can produce the same alcohol from 
petroleum that you can produce from grains and it is identical. In 
1956, only 3 million gallons were produced from grain and 181 mil- 
lion gallons from petroleum. 

The Commission’s report outlines 106 broad fields of research and 
development, including hundreds of product uses—there were 180 
million gallons produced in total. So you can see the tremendous 
switch—that seem to promise possibilities of successful use in in- 
dustry. And all of these seem to promise possibilities of successful 
use in industry. 

The Commisson dealt with such products as cereal grains, cotton 
oilseeds, meat. and animal byproducts, tobacco, wool and mohair, 
dairy products, sugar fruits, vegetables, edible tree nuts, white pota- 
toes, poultry and eggs, crop residues, forest products, and new or 
replacement crops. 

While the Commission’s instructions were strictly along the line 
of industrial utilization of present crops in overproduction, that I 
have just mentioned, it took the liberty of investigating and mak- 
ing recommendations with reference to the possibilities of new crops 
that might replace crops now in surplus production and thus provide 
another partial solution of the agricultural surplus problem. There 
are literally hundreds of wild plants about which nothing is known 
regarding potential uses. An excellent example of such a development 
in recent years is that of soybeans. Not many years ago soybeans were 
unknown in this country. Now they are a mainstay of farming in 
large areas. 

e who served on the Commission believe that the long-time objec- 
tive in agricultural policy must be the free and efficient utilization 
by farmers of their land, capital, labor, and managerial resources. 
Full, free, and profitable production, related to the needs of the Na- 
tion, is the ideal goal. 

We were also convinced that the investment of public funds for 
ae out the Commission’s recommendations will return to the 
national economy and eventually to the Federal Treasury many times 
the outlay required; and that, further, the investment may substanti- 
ally reduce and may eventually help alleviate the demand for many 
of the current costly aids to agriculture. 

In my persona] opinion, we have drifted into the present chaotic 
state in which we find agriculture today over a period of many years 
mainly by our failure to look into the future and see the three great 
outstanding forces at work that would continuously increase our pro- 
duction and at the same time decrease both our home consumption 
and our export demand. They are: 

1, Antibiotics and formula feeds that enable us to produce our 
livestock cheaper, faster, and more abundantly with less feeding of 
grain on the very farm where produced. 

2. Our technological knowledge that is now being rapidly applied 
to increase production throughout agriculture. We are continuously 
Increasing our yields, 
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3. In the interest of peace, we are teaching the balance of the world 
how to increase their production—just as we have here in America— 
and as they become self-sufficient, they will require less and less of 
our surplus production. 

To bring about increased industrial uses, the Commission recom- 
mended the creation of a nonpartisan Agricultural Research and In- 
dustrial Board consisting of five members to be appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, one of 
whom shall be an Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. While desig- 
nating a preference for a Board established independently of any 
other Government department, the Commission submitted an alterna- 
tive proposal for its establishment within the Department of Agri- 
culture should the Congress so prefer. 

I personally feel very strongly the necessity of establishing a sepa- 
rate agency either without or within the Department of Agriculture 
with an administrative board having power to make decisions nad 
allocate funds to contract research with private industry, profit and 
nonprofit research organizations, and our colleges is quite essential, 

We recommended that 15 percent of the annual gross receipts from 
customs’ revenues be allotted to the administrators of the industrial 
utilization and new crops program for carrying out the proposals 
herein described and that authorization should be provided whereby 
such funds could be carried foward in amounts not to exceed $150 
million. It is felt that continuity of funds will greatly improve the 
ability to plan and execute both research and followup actions. 

That is a very important point, to have continuity available for re- 
search when we start the program. 

I shall not take the time of your committee to give the details of 
our report, but I trust the committee will give careful consideration 
to the entire 127-page report of the Commission which has been 
printed as Senate Document No. 45, 85th Congress, 1st session. 

As I understand, your committee has before it specific bills to put 
into legislative form the recommendations of the Commission, and 
other bills which have suggestions for research and utilization of a 
similar nature. 

I hope your committee will consider all proposals and be able to 
create legislation that wil] embody the principles as set forth in the 
Commission’s report. All members of the Commission stand ready to 
aid your committee in any way they can be of help. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Thank you very much. I was going to suggest 
that we read the specific recommendations which appear beginning 
on page 3 of the Report of the Commission, Senate Document No. 45, 
but I shall not do that. I will, however, suggest and, without ob- 
jection, the recommendations, beginning on page 3 and concluding on 
page 5, will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The recommendations are as follows:) 
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BASIC VIEWS CONCERNING PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 


For its own guidance the Commission determined upon 13 points of principle 
and practice which are enumerated below : 

1. The current industrial outlets for the products of the total farm acreage, 
estimated to be less than 7 percent, are undesirably small. 

2. To attain and maintain an increased share of industrial markets will re- 
quire intensive efforts on two fronts—research and action. 
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8. The machinery and its functions must be such that the people in charge of 
the program will succeed for fail in relation to specific attainments in increased 
industrial uses. Adequate authority, direct responsibility, timely action, are 

sential. 

a The program must attract industrial and private enterprise laboratories to 
increase their attention to farm products as raw materials. 

5. The program must be oriented to stimulate more effective roles for land- 
grant colleges and endowed institutions in research and personnel training that 
will lead to increased industrial uses. 

6. The administrative arrangement must be such as to enlist the capacities of 
personnel and facilities from the various arms of Government—Departments of 
Agriculture and Commerce, Small Business Administration, National Science 
Foundation, and others. 

7. Production and economics research designed to reduce costs of production 
and upgrade quality are recognized as essential parts in an integrated indus- 
trial-uses program. 

8. The program must be carefully planned to avoid potential areas of conflict. 

9. The framework must be one within which joint financing arrangements 
with State and private enterprise groups could be evolved and encouraged. 

10. A board of a commission of high caliber industrial, agricultural, and scien- 
tific people would be an integral part of the framework to be concerned with 
policymaking, budget development, and a closer interdependence of industry and 


agriculture. 

11. It should be possible to utilize foreign scientific establishments where 
basic or other pertinent research may be conducted advantageously, especially 
in countries where funds from Public Law 480 may be available. 

12. Further development of profitable production opportunities through 
broadened industrial outlets is essential to the conservation of both renewa) and 
irrenewable natural resources. 

13. The dynamic forces which created American industrial development must 
be motivated in the farm economy. 


MAJOR RECOMMENDATIONS 
First recommendation 
The Commission proposes as its first and most “necessary recommendation” 
that funds for industrial-uses research be increased to not less than three times 
the amounts currently ($16,145,000) available; and that additional sums be 
provided as herein suggested for new crops research, trial commercialization, 
development, and incentives. 


Second recommendation 

The Commission recommends that Congress declare as a matter of policy the 
obligation to foster basic research in agricultural products and their uses, and 
that the administrators, in the allotment of funds at their disposal, be directed 
to place appropriate emphasis upon research projects having as their objective 
the discovery of new basic knowledge of farm products. 
Third recommendation 

The Commission recommends that administrators be authorized, in addition 
to using the facilities of the Department of Agriculture, land-grant institutions, 
and experiment stations, to contract also with other universities and colleges, 
nonprofit or profit-making research organizations, private corporations, and 
foreign institutions especially in countries where Public Law 480 funds may be 
available. 
Fourth recommendation 

The Commission recommends that the administrators be given authority to 
share research costs on specific projects with private industries or with other 
public research agencies where in their judgment su :h sharing will bring desira- 
ble results economically and efficiently. 


Fifth recommendation 

The Commission recommends that the administrators be directed where ap- 
propriate to provide research grants, student fellowships, scholarships, and 
similar aids which, while accomplishing research projects, will also increase the 
supply of trained scientists. These funds should be allocated so that graduate 
training may be strengthened in each of the four major agricultural regions. 
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Sizth recommendation 


The Commission strongly recommends that an adequate annual investment in 
research and development for new crops be favorably considered, along with 
suitable authority to the administrators of the program to provide incentives 
where essential to bridge over the “awkward” stage of establishment. 

Seventh recommendation 


The Commission recommends that the administrators of the industrial utili- 
zation and new crops program be empowered to enter into appropriate contracts 
for development of research results into trial commercial scale operations, and 
that an adequate proportion of funds be authorized to be used for this purpose. 
Highth recommendation 


The Commission recommends that the administrators of the industrial utili- 
zation and new crops program be provided with authority and funds to extend 
suitable incentives to farmers or to industry where appropriate to hasten the 
establishment of a new crop or of a new industrial use, where such appear likely 
to lead to durable additional markets, and for rapid disposal through industrial 
channels of accumulated surpluses. 

Ninth recommendation 


The Commission recommends the creation of a nonpartisan board with five 
members to be appointed by the President by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, one of whom shall be an Assistant Secretary of Agriculture; the 
Board shall be known as the Agricultural Research and Industrial Board. 
Tenth recommendation 

The Commission recommends that 15 percent of the annual gross receipts 
from customs revenues be alloted to the administrators of the industrial utiliza- 
tion and new crops program for carrying out the proposals herein described. 
Authorization should be provided whereby such funds could be carried forward 
in amounts not to exceed $150 million. Continuity of funds will greatly improve 
the ability to plan and execute both research and followup actions. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Before any questions are propounded to Mr. 
Welsh, we have another statement which is very important. The wit- 
ness himself is not here. It should go in the record now. That state- 
ment is from Dean W. V. Lambert, of the College of Agriculture of 
the University of Nebraska, and I am going to ask Mr. Heimburger 
to present the statement to the committee. If you will hold your seat, 
Mr. Welsh, we shall then ask you questions. This is in keeping with 
your request. 

Mr. WetsH. Yes, my request. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Yes. 

Mr. Hermesurcer. The statement from Dean Lambert accompanies 
the following letter to you, as chairman of the subcommittee: 

Attached is a statement which I have prepared relating to H.R. 309. I hope 
this may be useful in getting favorable consideration of this bill. 

Finding ways and means for developing new uses for our agricultural prod- 
ucts is one of the most important issues before the Congress. You are to be 
commended for your efforts to get favorable action on such legislation. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I think the record should, also, show that H.R. 
309 is a bill which was drafted by the Commission and its staff and 
is designed to carry out the recommendations made by the Commis- 
sion in its report referred to previously. 


STATEMENT BY DEAN W. V. LAMBERT, UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, READ BY JOHN J. HEIMBURGER 


INDUSTRIAL USES OF AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Mr. Hermevurcer (reading) : 


The excellent report to the Congress by the Presidential Commission on the 
increased industrial use of agricultural products, under the chairmanship of a 
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distinguished fellow Nebraskan, Mr. J. Leroy Welsh of Omaha, has set forth 
very clearly and completely the needs for and the importance of such legislation. 
This report stresses the urgency of getting at this job. With this I am in com- 
plete agreement. Such action is long overdue. 

At the outset, I want to emphasize that I do not believe such legislation will 
be a panacea for the many problems now confronting agriculture. Neither will 
it bring about rapid improvement in the status of agricultural surpluses. In 
the long pull, however, it will result in the discovery of many new industrial 
uses for agricultural crops. It will also result in the discovery and commercial 
development of new crops of much importance to the national welfare. In view 
of the present situation of agricultural surpluses, the Congress is certainly jus- 
tified in taking any steps that will help alleviate this situation and decrease the 
mounting costs of handling these surpluses. A research program as provided 
in this legislation would represent but a small part of the cost now going into 
surpluses. ; 

Certainly about 3 to 4 percent of the annual production of all farm commodi- 
ties is used for industrial purposes. 


There is a chart showing that a total of 25,921 million pounds of 
agricultural commodities were so used in 1954. [continues reading :] 


The estimated use of 1954 of various crops for industrial purposes and the value 
of such crops are shown in Table 1* 


| Estimated Estimated 


Crop | quantity value 
used (million (million 
pounds) dollars) 

Sel ieee ie ceenistiieathten, cbse biennial titled ‘i a nacre es 
SED BEGNE PRORTIOG.. .w. .cacndcc duck donnccetdebennindadoctusinasiaewnrest 1, 662 139 
RON: Ltd deuvanncascontdubadyboutpmantnepanns aretinnnnratentnantd nit 2, 524 302 
Meat and poultry products...............--.---..- ed eee SEAN 4, 603 352 
Dairy products.-...........---. wth dskabihedudph nis abibglh bibs tek es Sdiecd 30 | 4 
SI re ne re dip dn ouh ines enue tadunad | 8, 092 2, 407 
Wool and mohair products. ..............--...------ dicen ekasdiewsanabll 251 | 139 
Phones sbuskhogscresisoabeowapeuyeseduaseetudiounbedccecduasusiecnniite 203 703 
SD GENE DUCE THOGUION, concede cu wewscees ctedbdceccvesihpevensuaninion 4, 850 38 
i: CORRES EUIINNE ccccncdecccomecenngeasneusdadubigheetstitbenel 3, 270 54 

SOU a ninicqciinanbyakimbeoneetinsadetncgbonsncadmbchnignes 46s huihent 436 48 
DORAL ...cc-cewnccosconcnwsencccivcowenqucscwsesccsnescsssscecsusscessoue 25, 921 4, 186 


! Figures through courtesy of Northern Utilization Research Division, USDA. 


Research moves slowly. Many years are often required from the initiation 
of research until new processes are put into commercial production. If this rate 
of use could be tripled or quadrupled, it would do much to prevent the pyramid- 
ing of future surpluses for most crops. Wheat still would remain a major prob- 
lem unless some significant new uses for it are discovered. 


_ This shows that the percentage goes from three-tenths of 1 percent, 
in the case of vegetables, to 6.8 percent in the case of tobacco. Ap- 
parently, the manufacture of tobacco into finished tobacco products is 


regarded by Dean Lambert as an industrial use. [Continues 
reading :| 


The estimated percentage of each crop in 1954 for industrial purposes is shown 
in table 2* 


Crop: Percent | Crop—Continue 1 Percent 
I tea a Neate hacen tae tina 0.5 
ES RO ee Ree 5.8 Sugar cane and beets____--- 4.9 
PATI 5 sacencdit cv dueeniishinMiaulancs 0.3 Cattle and calves........-- 8.7 
Re 3.3 CR iit os iAndsthstbncdiadecduesicis 58.3 
I is nat eee nal aii 3.3 EN cata h train inleniieciectins 67.8 


Hence, it is urgent that such a program be gotten underway promptly. Such 


research should help eventually, however, by preventing further accumulations 
of surpluses. 
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Such legislation is badly needed for other reasons. At the present time agri- 
culture is being researched by industry out of the natural markets for its prod- 
ucts. Industry is investing at least $3 billion a year, or about 3 percent of its 
gross sales, in research. This is bringing a veritable flood of new products on 
the market that are displacing many agricultural products. Most of them come 
from petro-chemicals. This research by industry is continuous and intensive. In 
contrast to this, agriculture is spending only about $375 million for research, 
about 1 percent of its gross sales. Of this total, a relatively small percentage 
goes for research aimed at finding new industrial uses. If agriculture is to be 
kept in a favorable position with other industries, it is exceedingly important 
that research on its products be greatly increased. Agriculture and the busi- 
nesses related to or dependent upon it represent the largest single industrial 
group in the Nation. About 40 percent of the Nation’s resources are tied up in 
agriculture and related businesses. Maintaining these many activities in a 
prosperous condition is exceedingly important to the Nation’s economic health. 

Looking at this problem from an even longer viewpoint, a vigorous research 
program is needed to get the facts that will be required to supply our industries 
with raw materials when supplies of nonrenewable natural resources, such as 
petroleum, are exhausted. Many of these products will eventually have to be 
replaced by the renewable resources from agriculture. A program of industrial 
research such as is contemplated in the legislation now under consideration will 
result in the discovery of the basic facts needed for this purpose. These dis- 
coveries will be a most important byproduct of research aimed at finding new 
industrial uses for agricultural products. 


COMMENTS ON VARIOUS ASPECTS OF THE PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


H.R. 309, in my judgment, contains many provisions that will help to speed 
up and intensify research on the industrial utilization of agricultural products. 
The proposals relating to contracting are good. The authorization for contracting 
should be such as to encourage the widest possible participation by governmental 
agencies, universities, agricultural experiment stations, industrial research 
agencies, and private research organizations. In order to provide for continu- 
ity in research and development, the authorizations should provide for contracts 
up to at least 5 years. This feature would encourage and help a research 
agency to recruit the best manpower available. Without such a provision it will 
be difficult to recruit the best talent. 

There should be broad authorization to undertake basic research of all kinds, 
While such research will not result in finding immediate uses for agricultural 
products, it will, in the long run, give the facts needed to make the overall re- 
search activities most effective. No research program can hope to be effective 
for long unless it is buttressed by a strong program of basic research. This is the 
key factor behind the large and productive research programs in industry. The 
rapid progress in aeronautics, for example, is due largely to discoveries coming 
from basic research. 

The proposal to use funds collected from customs receipts for the support of 
these research activities is very good. This will insure continuity in support 
from year to year which is essential if competent staffs are to be built up and 
retained. In my judgment, authorization should provide for carrying over of 
funds appropriated in one year to subsequent years. This provision will be very 
helpful to those who are responsible for the development and implementation of 
research contracts. It will be especially important in the early stages of the 
program when the many details essential to such an undertaking have to be 
developed. 

The feature of the proposed legislation that provides for pilot scale testing 
and commercializiation of promising developments is essential if discoveries from 
the research laboratories are to be placed into commercial production. One of 
the bottlenecks in getting such proposals into use is the reluctance of industrial 
management to spend the funds necessary to do this. The costs of such pilot 
scale operations are large and the mortality is high. These steps are a part of 
the applied research finally needed in getting new discoveries into commercial 
use. Such authorization should reduce the period from the drawing board to 
final industrial utilization. 

Careful consideration should be given to the patent features incorporated into 
this legislation. Many of the patent features incorporated in Government re 
search contracts delay the use of promising discoveries by industry. The feature 
of the legislation which will permit contracting for pilot scale operation and com- 
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mercialization should tend to overcome this difficulty. Nevertheless, this prob- 
lem should be considered carefully in the final draft of the legislation. The pur- 
puse of the legislation is to get increased industrial uses for agricultural sur- 
pluses. The proposed legislation should not include restrictive patent clauses 
which would hinder accomplishment of this objective. The legislation, in my 
opinion, should give broad powers to the board to work out arrangements to get 
new discoveries into use as rapidly as possible. 

The legislation should include provisions for discovering new crops of potential 
importance to American agriculture, for developing agronomic practices neces- 
sary to suecessful field production of these crops, for genetic improvement and 
for promoting the commercial production of such crops. Undoubtedly there are 
many species of plants that would be beneficial in agriculture and useful to the 
American economy if the properties of these plants were known. Finding, devel- 
oping, and improving these species to the point where they are useful for indus- 
trial or agricultural purposes is a slow process. The national welfare requires 
that such efforts be speeded up. The proposed legislation would provide for this. 

A program of the magnitude contemplated by this legislation will require 
many additional scientists. Hence the features of the bills aimed at increasing 
the supply of scientists are essential. Fellowship authorization under the act 
should be such as to encourage both predoctoral and postdoctoral training. The 
stipends should be large enough to encourage students of superior ability to 
prepare themselves for careers in science. Currently only a relatively few 
students are training for scientific careers because other careers have been more 
attractive financially. The training required of a scientist is long, difficult, and 
exacting and most young people hesitate to make the sacrifice required for this. 

It is most important that this legislation make it possible to pay salaries that 
are competitive with those paid in industry if this program is to be most suc- 
cessful. No program will be better than the men who are responsible for it. 
Agriculture cannot afford to be put in a position of accepting second-rate 
scientists. The nationwide publicity for more engineers and scientists in the 
last several years has resulted in pulling many of our ablest high school gradu- 
ates into careers other than those related to agriculture. This overlooks the 
fact that a student can get the finest type of scientific training in a college of 
agriculture while at the same time he is getting the kind of background training 
that fits him for some phase of scientific or industrial work that serves agricul- 
ture. Persons with such training should receive salaries comparable to work- 
ers with the same degree of training in other industries and professions. This 
legislation also should be so framed as to encourage exchange of scientists be- 
tween universities and governmental and industrial research laboratories. It 
also should provide for exchanges with scientists in foreign countries. 

A recent action of the U.S. Civil Service Commission increased the pay rates 
for engineers and physical scientists but not for biological scientists. This 
action is detrimental to the USDA and other agricultural research agencies. 
In my opinion, any action of this sort by the Civil Service Commission should 
apply equally to all scientists. The inevitable result, otherwise, will be a short- 
age of men in many very important areas of the biological sciences. 

Such legislation should provide for the making of loans or grants for the 
development of needed facilities for industrial research on the utilization of 
agricultural surpluses. I believe that the provision for amortization of the 
costs of such facilities over a 5-year period for tax purposes is desirable. Per- 
haps it will be necessary to harmonize the latter feature with loan or grant 
provisions. 

The idea of contracting with foreign institutions using foreign currencies ob- 
tained under Public Law 480 is a desirable feature of the legislation. Many 
foreign laboratories have able scientific staffs. This feature of the legislation 
should help in getting many of these scientists to work on problems concerned 
with utilization of agricultural surpluses. This would be most desirable. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE PROGRA.1 


It is most important that the agency charged with administering this im- 
portant program be given broad authority to contract with any agency of the 
Government, universities, industry, or foreign research institutions. In my 
opinion, the proposal to set up an independent board to administer such a pro- 
gram is good, although I am sure that other patterns of administration could 
be successful. The most important thing will be to have intelligent, honest, 
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and dynamic leaders in charge of the program. My reasons for suggesting ad- 
ministration by a separate board are: 

1. This would encourage the widest possible use of all research facilities. All 
government agencies would be in the same competitive position insofar as con- 
tracts are concerned as would universities and industrial laboratories. This 
should help to insure maximum use of existing governmental facilities and to 
provide new ones if needed. 

2. It would tend to obviate jurisdictional disputes between governmental 
agencies. If the administration of the program were assigned to one executive 
branch of the Government, this might discourage full cooperation by research 
agencies in other executive branches. 

3. An independent board might be freer and more objective in acting on con- 
troversial proposals than would the Secretary of Agriculture, who also has the 
administration of present agricultural programs, including the management of 
the huge surpluses. 

4. Assignment of a program of this magnitude to the Department of Agri- 
culture, or to any other executive department, might result in concentration on 
the new program to the detriment of the excellent existing research activities 
already underway in that department. This would be most unfortunate. In- 
dustrial use research should supplement and not replace present research 
activities. 

5. Many of the activities in such a broad program could properly be considered 
as outside the normal field of agricultural research. Many of them would in- 
volve development commercial uses and hence would normally be considered a 
proper function of the Department of Commerce. An independent board might 
be more objective in contracting research activities to the department or agency 
best equipped to handle them, since it would be conducting no direct research 
activities of its own. 

If an independent board is created to administer the program, its functions, in 
my judgment, should be strictly that of review, administration, and contracting 
of research. It should not be authorized to conduct research nor should it own or 
manage research facilities. Where additional research facilities are needed, 
these should be built with funds provided under research contracts either with 
governmental or other agencies. 

The agency administering the program should have broad authority to set up 
advisory boards or panels, on a per diem basis, to assist in the review of research 
activities in this field and to recommend on contracts and other proposals coming 
to the board for support. Such review panels would bring the best research 
talent in the country in helping to develop the program. 

I would urge that section (a) on page 6 of H.R. 309 be amended. As now 
written it empowers the board to make use of the facilities of other departments, 
Such powers would involve undesirable dual administration with inevitable 
conflicts in policies, administrative procedures, et cetera. In my judgment, the 
board should not get directly involved in the conduct of research activities. 
Rather, it should administer the funds provided to get the maximum use of all 
research agencies. Existing facilities, both in and out of government, should 
be used to the greatest extent possible, but through the use of contracts and 
grants. This would result in the saving of time needed for the building of new 
facilities and would help to stretch the research dollar. 

Much research is currently underway in the general field of industrial utiliza- 
tion. The administrative agency responsible for this program should work 
closely with the agencies now doing research in order to make the most effective 
use of money, manpower, and resources. However, the legislation should not 
be too restrictive in this regard. Some duplication of effort is essential for 
rapid progress in any field. Generally, what seems on superficial examination 
to be duplication will prove, on closer examination, not to be duplication. Re- 
search involves exploration into the unknown and various approaches toward a 
given objective may be necessary to get the answers needed for the solution of 
a problem. We should not hinder progress by putting on restrictions which 
will handicap the scientist in using his fullest imagination and ingenuity in 
reaching a given point. 

The goal of the proposed legislation you are considering is of such vital im- 
portance to agriculture and the economic well-being of the Nation that I want 
to urge its passage with the least possible delay. The dividends in the long run 
will far exceed the cost. Its goal is to develop uses for the products from Amer- 
ican farms that will permit of full and free production. This, in my opinion, 
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is much more in line with American tradition than the agricultural program 
that has been followed for the past 30 years and which, I think we would all 
agree, has not solved our problems. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Thank you, Mr. Heimburger. 

Now, Mr. Welsh, I deem it a tremendous compliment to your Com- 
mission, that Dr. Lambert has so thoroughly endorsed the findings 
and recommendations of the Commission. I know that from time to 
time the recommendations are made to Congress from different 
sources, from among our own groups, offering Utopian suggestions 
which will help to solve these problems of agriculture. 

I am one of those who is convinced that with the tremendous pro- 
ductive capacity of our farms, that we cannot completely solve this 

roblem unless emphasis on utilization research is applied. And I 
coe, too, that it will take some time to do that but we have to put 
some emphasis on this subject. 

I want to thank you for coming here. I am sure that I express the 
sentiments of the members of the committee that you made a great 
sacrifice to come here and we appreciate it. I am not going to ask 
but just a few questions myself because I am sure that the members 
of the committee have questions and I want everyone to have an op- 
portunity to discuss this bill and your recommendations with you. 

First, I would like to know how long your Commission worked on 
this problem before you submitted your report. 

Mr. Wetsu. About 9 months. We had 188 of the top research and 
industrial leaders of America serving on this Commission and their 
names are all listed in the back of this report. 

Mr. Asernetuy. How did you go about it? Just give us some idea 
of what you did, how you went about it, how you came up with your 
findings. Did you sit here in ee at all times? 

Mr. Wetsu. No, we met here periodically. I spent a large part of 
my time commuting back and forth, but we were fortunate in getting 
Mr. McMillan as the executive director of this. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I think everyone knows who he is. But identify 
him for the record. 

Mr. Wetsu. Well, he is vice president of Farm Journal, Inc., in 
Philadelphia, and he has spent most of his lifetime in this industrial 
field, just as I have. 

In addition to that, we had the service of Dr. G. E. Hilbert, research 
director. He is Assistant Administrator of Utilization Research and 
Development in the Department of Agriculture and he was extremel 
valuable and we had Dr. Sam Hoover who is an assistant in that field. 

And we had a staff of several gathered here in Washington on full- 
time employment. In addition to that, we had a series of consultants 
that are all listed in the front of this organization’s report. 

And with their knowledge in this field we were able to set up these 
different study groups, and in each one of them to choose a chairman 
and let this chairman have a meeting any time ue wanted, any place 
he wanted in America. And we could pay them $25 a day per diem 
and pay their expenses, but we had one provision, that they must have 
a member of our Commission or of the staff meet with them wherever 
they met. 

And I would like to report to you, gentlemen, that more than 50 per- 
cent of these people who served on this Commission never put in a 
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bill for their per diem or their expenses to show their interest in 
carrying out this work. Each one of these Commissions after their 
study were required to file a separate report, telling us what was wrong 
in their line of industry, what their problems were in their line of in- 
dustry, what research was going on, what research had gone on in the 
past, and a complete résumé of the situation with their group, just as 
you have here in sugar, and they are one of our great groups. 

We gave them a retirement date when they should finish the work. 
Every one of them finished with their individual reports—15 or 16 
of those reports—and we had then to have our staff boil them down 
into something that you gentlemen might read, because no one would 
read a stack of reports this high (about 3 feet), and we got it down 
into an interim report that was, perhaps, that thick (about 1 inch). 
And then finally down into this report. 

And if one does no more with this report than read the summary of 
the report—there are 5 pages—will pretty well give you the work of 
this Commission and what we accomplished in our work. 

May I make one statement about Dr. Lambert while here. I have 
been a member of the board of regents of the University of Nebraska 
for 15 years and he is head of our agriculture department. And he 
has spent many years in the Research Department of the Beltsville 
Experimental Agency in research. So I consider him about as com- 
petent as I know to talk on the fields of research. 

Mr. Apernetuy. One of the big points in controversy is over the 
establishment of a separate board or agency. There are some people 
in Congress that feel very strongly about it. Some one way and some 
another way. 

There are some people connected with our colleges who feel very 
strongly about it, evidently, in view of the testimony from Dean Lam- 
bert and other testimony we have had here. Some one way and some 
another. 

The Department feels strongly about it. The Department has let 
us know in very clear and concise language that they object to it. 

Was there any material differences between the members of the Com- 
mission, your consultants and advisers on this subject before you 
finally came up with that recommendation ? 

Mr. Wetsu. No, I think there were very little differences during 
our entire study, except on the subject of an alcohol for fuel. We did 
have a difference on that. I was one of them that did not recommend 
the immediate exploration of alcohol for fuel because of its tre- 
mendous controversial situation. 

Mr. ApernetHy. Why was the Committee so strong in its views 
that this utilization job should be done by an agency separate and 
apart from the Department of Agriculture / 

Mr. Wetsu. Well, I think we have many evidences that are not 
necessary to repeat that will show that the research has not been 
carried on in our present conditions. Or we would not have 106 
problems that. are unsolved in the field of industrial uses. Many of 
those came out of the Department of Agriculture. 

Gentlemen, I don’t want you to think that I am complaining about 
the Department of Agriculture or criticizing them. I think they have 
done a perfectly marvelous job in research for production. 
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And if you will look up the law that created the Government lab- 
oratories you will find they were created for the purposes of finding 
new industrial uses for farm crops. Exactly what we are talking 
about now. 

They are not responsible for this entirely. We had two wars. The 
Congress took them off of research for industrial uses and switched 
them to productive research in carrying out the war. So they had 
every excuse to be in the other fields. And a switch from production 
research to industrial research from year to year cannot be done. So 
they switched to productive research. 

And with my own university at Nebraska, the agricultural college, 
there is a very excellent working arrangement between the oe 
ment of Agriculture and my college that applies to all other colleges 
in the country on production research. 

And so there is no clear estimate of this amount that I am going 
to state now but it is my judgment that someplace around 75 percent 
of the research done by these Government laboratories has been on 
production research instead of industrial research that they were cre- 
ated for. I don’t think we should waste any time trying to fix the 
blame on who is responsible, or which party is responsible, or get 
mixed up in politics or anything else. I think we should start exactly 
from where we find ourselves today with surpluses that are burden- 
some to all of humanity and start to work on these things to solve 
the problem. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Dixon. 

Mr. Drxon. I would like to say what our chairman said with regard 
to the Commission. It was an epoch-making study. I personally 
feel that our country owes every member of your Commission a debt 
of gratitude that it can never repay for your launching out in this pio- 
neer study. It is my great hope that we can implement this report 
and achieve your objectives 100 percent. 

I believe the meeting that I remember most vividly and appreciate 
best of our committee was the date that the Commission met with our 
committee. It was so refreshing. 

This approach, in my opinion, is one of the permanent solutions to 
our farm problem. There is no question about that. And Mr. 
Welsh’s statement here is wonderful and has excellently brought out 
this point. 

I believe that we are all in 100 percent agreement with the purpose 
and the recommendations of the Commission, with the possible ex- 
ception of the agency that should carry it out. I hope the contro- 
versy over that point won’t in any way hinder the passage of the bill. 
I do feel we should give careful attention to the agency that will 
achieve the purposes of the program. 

With regard to the Commission, Mr. Welsh, you had five members, 
and from what I infer from your statement, four out of the five mem- 
bers represent industry; is that not right ? 

Mr, Wetsu. No; three out of five—Dr. Sayre, representing the 
farm organizations, he came out of the Department of Agriculture. 
By the way, he was very valuable. It is controversial whether he was 
in the industrial field or not. He is really in the productive field. 
Dr. Welch is dean of the agricultural college. 
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Mr. Drxon. Dr. Sayre does represent industry. 

Mr. Wetsu. In that he does run a farming industry, he does, but 
his experience has been mainly in agriculture. 

Mr. Dixon. How did they vote to give priority to separate adminis- 
trative agency, what provoked that? 

Mr. We su. To set up the separate agency? I would say that four 
out of five of them were in favor of a separate agency, probably out- 
side of agriculture, but all of us agreed that if 1t were more advan- 
tageous, that Congress itself thought it should be set up within the 
Department of Agriculture we had no quarrel with that just so it was 
a separate agency. 

r. Drxon. I notice that on page 103 of this printed report of the 
Commission you, in a way, give priority to the independent agency, 
anad then on page 104 you explain that if the Congress did not favor 
the independent agency fully that you would go along with an alter- 
native plan as you call it. 

Mr. Wetsu. That is right. 

Mr. Dixon. Which would be an agency set up in the Department. 
Do you think that the complexion of the Commission, the majority 
coming from industry, produced some differences ? 

Mr. WetsxH. We had very little differences. As a matter of f 
we worked very well together and so far as controversy is concern 
I would say not. 

Mr. Drxon. Foreign research is getting up from the ground ve 
well now, is it not? And that recommendation should be fairly well 
satisfied. 

Mr. Wetsu. I am quite well satisfied. I spent the evening with 
Dr. Hilbert since last time I was down here and again this time. He 
has been twice almost around the world on that. And the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture took up this work and the use of Public Law 
480 funds very quickly. And I think they are doing an excellent job 
under Dr. Hilbert’s supervision of finding what research can be done 
in all of the countries. And he has already contracted several million 
dollars of research in many countries of the world. 

This, however, is not all in the utilization field. A part of it is in 
the productive field. Perhaps that is all right because they are 
helping those countries to help themselves. 

Mr. Drxon. So we won’t have to contribute—— 

Mr. Wetsu. That is right. 

Mr. Dixon. Foreign aid. 

Mr. Wetsu. That is right. That is the finest help we can give to 
the nations in the world, in my opinion. 

Mr. Drxon. The USDA is administering the foreign program en- 
tirely. 

Mr. We su. They are; that is right. 

Mr. Dixon. Would you want this new agency to administer the for- 
eign program ? 

Mr. Wetsu. No. 

Mr. Drxon. You still would keep that 





Mr. Wexsu. Keep that under them. And not only that, but keep 
their excellent contacts with the agricultural colleges throughout this 
Nation and the experimental work that is being done. I think we 
need that. It should continue exactly where it is. And they are 
doing a perfectly wonderful job of research on production. 
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Mr. Drxon. Haven’t they also employed Wheeler McMillen? I 

ess he was in India, was he not ? 

Mr. Wetsu. I am not conscious of that. 

Mr. Drxon. And their work has been tremendously popular and 
satisfying there, and I believe we have 10 million in foreign coun- 
tries to—— 

Mr. Wetsu. How much ? 

Mr. Dixon. Ten million. 

Mr. Wetsu. I never heard the figure stated. 

Mr. Dixon. That is it, I believe. 

I think it was Dr. Lambert who brought up a point that you need 
to get the best scientists or the program would fail. Where would 
they secure these scientists ? 

Mr. Wetsu. That is the point that is in question on setting up an 
independent agency. Ifthe Department of Agriculture or Commerce 
or anyone else tries to set up a new series of research organizations 
such as the four we have now, they would have to enter the field and 
accumulate the scientists from our colleges. 

I cannot speak for all of the colleges, but in my own university I 

resume there are five to seven men about the university campus today 
interviewing the young men, not only the graduates but clear on down 
to the freshmen, that have any possibility of developing into research 
men of value. And many of them are signed up, and I would say most 
of them are signed up not only in our college, but in all of the other 
colleges. You see how impossible it metic be to build up another 
series of laboratories and enter the field for the manpower to carry 
on research. What Dr. Lambert is talking about is the same thing 
we are talking about; that is, to set up this agency to do no research 
and to have the power of decision, have the money with which to 
contract research with the Doughnut Corp., General Mills, General 
con General Electric, and use their manpower that they already 

ave. 

It should be sent, also, to the Midwest and the Southwest research 
institutes and all of those institutes such as this one of the Universal 
Oil Products at Des Plaines, Ill. And I intend to give you a little 
paper on this in a few minutes. 

Mr. Drxon. The Department, if they had a separate division, which 
I think it has now, did not have when you wrote the report, and in 
collaboration with the Department of Coammnve which we have in 
this Abernethy bill, it could contract in the same way with such 
agencies, could it not ? 

Mr. We su. I will ask you to look at the past achievements that 
we have accomplished along that line. I would ask you to do that. 

Mr. Drxon. You told us that they jerked researchers out of utiliza- 
tion research and put them into production. 

Mr. Wetsu. That is right. 

Mr. Drxon. During the war, production was the whole program. 

Mr. Wetsu. That is right. 

Mr. Dixon. Another thing, would you think it advisable for this 
committee to confer with civil service to see if we could not get them 
to put on more of these super people, to raise their pay scale, the 
biologists ¢ 
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Mr. Wetsu. Aren’t we asking that the same thing be done in agri- 
culture that has already been done in defense in the development of 
this program and wherever we have been in the last 2 years in build- 
ing up a research department in defense, comparable to hiring the 
research manpower that is in industry to carry on this work? [ 
think there is a study there that I don’t know too much about. But 
it seems to me that is comparable. 

Mr. Drxon. Don’t you think that is a critical challenge for this 
committee ? 

Mr. Wetsu. Yes. 

Mr. Dixon. To get in agriculture a similar concession as the mili- 
tary and the physical science people have obtained through civil 
service. 

Mr. Wetsu. Very important. 

Mr. Drxon. I think that is very important. The point that has 
been, in my opinion, proved conclusive is that you cannot get cut- 
rate research. 

Mr. Wexsxu. That you cannot. 

Mr. Drxon. You cannot. Isn’t the USDA in a better position to 
coordinate the two? They made the point as to this type of corn that 
has been produced. They have now developed a variety that has 
about 80 percent starches as compared, as I recall, with 25 to 30 per- 
cent in the ordinary variety. In other words, that finding in produc- 
tion will make more utilization of corn possible. And incentive 
must be given to that to education which will have to come through 
the USDA. How can you answer that situation that the two can’t 
go along in one particular department ? 

Mr. Wetsu. I think you will find that our Commission recom- 
mends that this agency setup has no power to contract with the agen- 
cies of the Government. The four Government laboratories carry 
on any research that they can carry on just the same as they have, 
to write contracts with outside agencies in carrying on this research. 
And if I may tell you one of my experiences while on this Commis- 
sion, I should like to. 

I had my Commission meet at Peoria laboratory and we spent the 
entire day there and were shown everything that was within the 
Peoria laboratory in 1 day. And it was a college education for 
us. 
One of their problems that we found there was very simple. That 
is, that you can add to this paper 5 percent of starch and consume 100 
million bushels of corn in America. I asked why they had not done 
that. From the people who were in the paper business we found that 
80 percent of the wood pulp in America is imported. And it would 
hurt us very little to add starch. And the people in that business 
would like to add starch to the paper because it is economical to do 
so, but if they added the starch to paper, you will all recall in our 
writing paper we had large brown spots that became brittle, and you 
could break the paper. Well, that was the result of an element of this 
starch that you are talking about. I am not a scientist. But this 
element in starch—they know what it is in the Peoria Laboratory— 
they have known for many years what it is, but they have not been 
able to remove it. And we tried to set up a crash program within 
the Department of Agriculture and we came upon a figure of $2 mil- 
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lion that it might need to do this job and they an that it might be 
done and accomplished within 2 years, it might be accomplished in 
2months. And they were going to try to put on a series of their men, 
30 or 40 of them, on this research just as they had done on blood 

lasma. The only contention was $2 million to carry on that work. 
The Department of Agriculture said it was a very wonderful pro- 
posal. And we tried to get that fund to carry on the research. 1 hat 
is 1 year and a half today. And nothing has been done on this so 
far as I know on this starch problem. 

If this agency had been set up, certainly, these fellows are com- 

etent to do that work, they are the most competent people we have 
in America, to solve this very problem. And if this agency had 
had the power to give the agency and the Department of Agriculture 
$2 million for this research 114 years ago, I am quite sure we would 
have been having a market for maybe, at least, 100 million bushels 
of grain in industry today. 

Mr. Drxon. You think tha the independent agency could get the 
funds issued for the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Wetsu. Issued in the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Drxon. Do you think that if we had an independent agency it 
could get funds more easily than the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Wetsu. They would have funds in abundance provided by 
this 15 percent of the income from tariff duties. : 

Mr. Drxow: Yes, but it would be the same for the Department of 
Agriculture. It would receive the 15 percent of the customs revenue. 

Mr. Wetsu. My experience is that it. has not been done. 

Mr. Drxon. That is what worries me, too, Mr. Chairman. The 
availability of funds. I have heard various suggestions on the floor, 
and I think we have got to go a long way toward getting funds for 
research. 

Mr. Welsh has brought up the very point. It has shown how much 
good would have been accomplished if we had had a little money. It 
seems to me that is another problem that this committee should have 
to emphasize. 

Mr. Wetsu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Drxon. I am wondering, too, since the Department has the 
research laboratories which have cost millions of dollars, and the 
organization to conduct them, and, also, a close tie-in with all of their 
experiment stations, land-grant colleges, if a tremendous amount of 
money could not be saved by utilizing those facilities. Would not a 
separate agency have to go in and spend most of their money for 
building new facilities that we already have? 

Mr. Wetsu. Congressman, I will admit that they are not doing a 
wonderful job today and I think they can do the ib right on the job 
where they are today profitably. 

Mr. Drxon. Then, too, the separate agency, the setting up of it, is a 
duplication of expense, duplication of staff, a waste from every angle 
from the start. 

Mr. Wetsu. Yes. 

Mr. Drxon. Then the point that Dr. Lambert brings up, too, that 
we need continuity, not to throw away what we have got. 

Mr. WetsH. That is very 





Mr. Drxon. The projects we have in mind that are feasible. 
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I am wondering if the Department could develop more continuity of 
the program than an independent agency that is quite foreign, might 
be unsympathetic because it will take a point of view of industry in 
that regard, 

Mr. Wexsu. That was not the result of our year’s study, Mr. Con- 
gressman, 

Mr. Drxon. I thank you, and I certainly appreciate your coming, 
Mr. Welsh, and the wonderful work you have done. 

Mr. Wexsu. Mr. Chairman, I have another paper I would like to 
submit. 

Mr. AsernetHy. Do you wish to read the paper now, Mr. Welsh? 

Mr. Wexsu. Yes, it isa short one. 

Mr. Apernetuy. If you do not mind, these gentlemen have been 
sitting here, and if they may proceed with such questions as they 
have—— 

Mr. Wexsn. All right. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri. Pursuing the line of thought that Dr. Dixon 
was talking about, I was happy to see that Dr. Lambert appeared not 
to be entirely in agreement, and I think he carries out the thought 
that I have had for a long time, the fact that the people who have 
been in our research for production, that they went into that field be- 
cause of an interest in it, and naturally the people in the production 
research have every right to feel proud of the results that they have 
accomplished, and yet at the same time it is hard to take a man whose 
interest has been directed along one line, that of production, and then 
try to have him take another avenue. 

It has been my impression, and I want to get your opinion on this; 
that the person whose efforts have been directed along production, 
he is less inclined to want to change the work in which he has started 
and get into a so-called new field. And I was interested particularly 
in this statement of Dr. Lambert’s here, where he says in his judgment 
the Board should not get directly involved in the conduct of research 
activities but should administer these funds and by using the existing 
facilities, both in and out of Government, which would avoid the 
necessity for carrying on a new building program, and particularly 
because of the fact Dr. Lambert, from the University of Nebraska, 
apparently is not trying to build up the facilities in his own depart- 
ment—and I think—if I am correct I would like for you to tell me— 
that you want to utilize the private industry’s research organization 
and the facilities that they have developed. 

It appears, just using this alcohol-from petroleum as an example, 
those people have shown, I think, greater progress. Appreciating 
the fact that the Government did take some of its people who might 
have been going on research for utilization and put them back in 
production when we needed it, at the same time it was easier to pro- 
ceed with production research than it was to try to transfer and to 
change the interest of the people. 

Don’t you think, or am I correct in assuming, that it is difficult to 
take a scientist whose interest has been in increasing production, and 
they have done a fine job. I am not finding any fault with that, 
but it seems that private industry, which is naturally concerned with 
the profit motive more than anything else, and they are to be com- 
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mended for that too, I think, that they are more interested in going 
and getting results along that line, than it would be to try to bring 
in these people who have been interested in production only? 

Am I correct in assuming that that is the main reason for wanting 
to try Mo separate this thing and keep it from being tied up in one 

ackage ¢ 

Mr. Wetsu. Mr. Jones, it was our conclusion, or our experience, 
with these research people that they become dedicated people—— 

Mr. Jones of Missouri. That is right. 

Mr. Wexsu. Dedicated to their work. And when they become so 
dedicated to this work, you cannot switch them overnight, and I do 
not think it should be tried. 

Further than that, when you put the job of a research problem in 
the hands of industry, in their labs, where they have the competent 
people to do it, the minute they accomplish this job they put it to 
work within their industry, and that is not true if it is developed 
within an agency of the Government. And that has been the experi- 
ence of many years, that there is a lapse of time between the time 
you develop something that is useful in industry before industry takes 
a hold of it and applies it. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri. Well, is this not true? It has been my im- 
pression all along, that industry, when it has a surplus or a residual 
commodity resulting from the development of some other commodity, 
that they are interested in utilizing what they have, and again that 
profit motive comes in there and they are more interested—for in- 
stance, the man in livestock, he wants to get everything out of the 
hog including the squeal, if he could, but the research man, strictly 
scientist, working over here in production, he does not have the same 
motive. 

He is an idealist to the extent that he likes to create, and that is fine; 
I do not want to discount what they have done, but it has impressed 
me that they are not competent because of the fact that they do not 
have the sense of responsibility of getting rid of and utilizing the 
thing that they have created. 

It is just like the artist; he can create a fine work, but he is not a 
salesman and it takes another fellow to take over and sell that product 
in order to let the world enjoy the results of that work. 

Mr. Dixon. Will the gentleman yield—when you are through? 

Mr. Jones of Missouri. Am I getting the correct line according to 
your thinking? 

Mr. WetsH. You are, in my opinion. 

And, gentlemen, I am not a scientist, as you know, but I am con- 
vinced that science is in the process now of unlocking many secrets of 
nature. 

In other words, we are just blowing our top along this field, and 
we can see it in the missile field. Now as we develop this—and you 
have a very good point when you refer to the petroleum people. No 
one has ever done a better job of research on any product than the 
petroleum people have on petroleum. 

You would think that they have gotten everything but the squeal, 
as you talk about in livestock, but just recently they have discovered 
there is a product in gas that has been destroyed over the years, and 
I think they call it helium. It is a very, very important element, and 
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we are just starting now to try to recover that from the gases that 
have been used and Sista for years. 

Why are they doing that? Because they are in that business and 
they are trying to build their own laboratories right now and build 
their own plants to recover this thing. So it is an excellent demon- 
stration of how industry, not only finds out what the problems are, 
but applies them to their own industry. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri. In other words, if these petroleum people, 
the people who have the petroleum, and, of course, when we get that 
out of the ground it cannot be replaced; if they had had in their 
own inventory an agricultural product and were faced with the neces- 
sity of getting the money out of that, they were trying to get. the most 
out of petroleum, I think that they would have made the same ad- 
vancement with the things they had at hand. 

Now if we can give these people the money and the direction and 
tell them where we want to go, I think we can get the job done that 
way, rather than rely on the scientist who has been responsible for 
creating and getting the most out of the ground. 

I think that today the thing we are faced with is a great responsi- 
bility—and I want the least amount of Government interference in 
these programs, but. at the same time, where industry has not, and 
cannot, and will not go on and do it of its own initiative, I think that 
the Government is justified in stepping and in providing those funds 
for doing it. 

Dr. Dixon, I would be glad to yield to you. I am sorry 

Mr. Drxon. I would like to ask the question of the committee: 
How many members of the committee have visited one of the great 
research laboratories of the USDA? 

Mr. Jenninos. I have. 

I think it might change our opinion quite a bit. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri. We all appreciate, Mr. Chairman, what they 
have done in the creation, but I do not feel they have felt the responsi- 
bility of trying to say how we can utilize to the greatest advantage this 
things that we have produced. 

Mr. Dixon. I suggest that we go over to Philadelphia with that 
point in mind and then make up our minds. 

Mr. Jenninos. Would the gentleman yield on the same question? 

Mr. Jones of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. Jenntnes. How many on the committee have visited any of the 
industrial sites that have used agricultural products? 

Mr. Apsernetuy. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Dixon. I would like to ask a question, and I shall not take 
much more time. 

Mr. Welsh, your studies were made about 3 years ago, is that not 
correct, and the report came out 2 years ago? 

Mr. Wetsu. Two years ago; yes. 

Mr. Dixon. For the committee’s benefit I would like to say that 
the committee representing the land-grant colleges, at our committee’s 
request, filed a report in which they show that a great shift has been 
made within the last 2 or 3 years from production research to market- 
ing and utilization research. As TI recall, it was either 53 or 57 percent 
of their funds now that are being spent on marketing and utilization 
research. 
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In other words, since your committee made its report there has been 
a real transformation in the goals of research. 

Mr. Wetsu. I do not want to get into the controversy between agri- 
culture and how they want to set this up. I am merely giving to you 
the results of our study, and these are our conclusions, that it could 
work much better as an independent agency within or without the 
Department of Agriculture or any other department of the Gov- 
ernment. 

If I may, Mr. Chairman, we had an unusual happening one time 
while our Commission was in session. We had Dr. R. G. Gustafson, 
who is head of the Ford Foundation Resources for the future in this 
town, and in my opinion he is one of the great scientists of this 
Nation. He is not in town now. He has been a friend of mine for 
many years and was formerly chancellor of the University of Nebraska. 

He appeared before our Commission and he made a statement that I 
shall never forget. He said that in his opinion if the day they drilled 
the first oil well in America they had, instead of hitting a supply of. 
petroleum, hit a supply of starch, that would serve humanity for all 
time, and we had carried on like research on starches as has been 
carried on by the petroleum interests on petroleum, we could have been 
making practically everything that we are making today out of 
petroleum out of starches that are a surplus on the face of the earth 
and a burden to this Nation and the taxpayers today. 

He made that statement, and I concur in that statement. That is 
what we are trying to do, to get an agency that will use our surpluses 
in America, gentlemen, our starches in grain. 

We have a surplus of starches in America, they have a surplus in 
every nation of the world of starches, and practically every nation 
in the world has a deficit of proteins. 

When you take the starch out of grain, gentlemen, the balance of 
that grain has to be the proteins, the vitamins, the minerals, amino 
acids, and the elements that have been used by mankind for human 
food throughout the centuries. And they have such a surplus of 
starch, for instance, in Italy today where they are trying to find some 
means of adding protein to their spaghetti, and they are unable to 
do it. 

Well in this country, if we can divide a bushel of grain, use the 
starch for industrial uses and then develop a market for protein both 
here at home for human food and abroad, then we are well on the way 
to solving the agricultural surplus problem. 

Mr. Cootey. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Anernetuy. Mr. Cooley. 

Mr. Cooter. I notice, Mr. Welch, you make the statement you 
agree with the Secretary of Agriculture that the programs over the 
last 20 years have failed. When did they start failing? 

Mr. Wetsu. Twenty years ago. And we failed because we did 
not look forward to see what our problems were—I ask you gentlemen 
today, do any of you know what the problem is going to be on sur- 
plus—I spent my lifetime in the grain business—— 

Mr. Coo.ey. How many times have you been before this commit- 
tee? Is this your first appearance? 

Mr. Wexsu. I have been before other committees. I think the 
first before this committee. I was before the Senate Agriculture 
Committee last year 
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Mr. Cootzy. Do you know when this committee caused these four 
research laboratories to be established ? 

Mr. Wexsx. Do I know when? 

Mr. Cootgy. Yes. 

Mr. Wetsu. No. 

Mr. Cootzy. You do know it was many, many years ago? 

Mr. WexsH. Yes, many. 

Mr. Cootzy. And do you know that this committee and this Con- 
gress have given to the agencies of the Government every single 
authority in the field of research that we have been requested to pro- 
vide? d do you know we have been carrying on an intense re- 
search program for 20 years, and the Secretary recently said in this 
committee room he needed no more authority in the field of research? 

Mr. Wetsu. Are you talking about industrial research now? 

Mr. Cootzy. No, sir; I am not. I am talking about research gen- 
erally. Right in this same Agricultural Committee room, the last 
session of Congress, the Secretary sat in the same chair where you 
are now sitting, and I asked him the question, if he needed any fur- 
ther authority, and he said he did not. 

Now you come before the committee and say these programs have 
failed in the last 20 years. 

Do you know the status of the programs on January 1, 1953? 

Mr. Wetsu. Dol know the status? No. 

Mr. Cootry. Did you know, or do you know, what the status of the 
programs were ? 

Mr. Wexsu. Well, I know from my grain experiences 

Mr. Cooter. What programs are you talking about, the entire farm 
program ?¢ 

Mr. Wetsu. I am talking about the situation in which we find our- 
selves today with surpluses, I say the statement we have $9 billion sur- 
plus food products—— 

Mr. Cootey. Do you know how much we had on January 1, 1953? 

Mr. Wexsu. No. 

Mr. Cootry. And yet you say these programs started out as a failure 
20 years ago? 

Mr. We sn. I think we failed to look forward to seeing what these 
present programs would pile up in the way of surpluses. 

Mr. Cooter. Did you think we were capable 20 years ago of antici- 
pating the last emergency ? 

Mr. Weusu. Yes; I think we are capable of looking forward—— 

Mr. Cootzy. We could have foreseen the wars we have had? 

Mr. Wexsu. No. 

Mr. Cootzy. We could have foreseen the day of cessation of hostili- 
ties on the fighting fronts of the world, and July of 1953 when we 
stopped fighting in Korea? 

Mr. Wetsu. Well, the wars have enabled us to dispose of a lot of 
our surpluses. 

Mr. Cooter. Yes; and the wars that we have had provided the stim- 
ulating effect that brought about this increased production; isn’t that 
true? 

Mr. Wetsu. Well, partially; that is right. 

Mr. Cootry. Don’t you know even in 1952 the experts of this coun- 
try were urging the cotton farmers to produce 16 million bales of 
cotton ? 
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Mr. Wetsu. I realize that. 

Mr. Cooter. And enormous crops of wheat. and corn and all of the 
other vital foods and fiber needed in wartimes, and that we were 
even anticipating the tragic possibility of world war III when we 
started out to accumulate these surpluses ? 

Now you say the programs have been a failure from the very 
beginning. 

fr. AserNetHY. Mr. Cooley, if you will pardon an interruption, 
before you came in Mr, Welsh specifically referred to the fact that 
the attention of the Department, and particularly its Research Divi- 
sion, was, because of this demand in wartime, diverted to production 
research. He went into that very point.. It does not appear in his - 
statement. 

Mr. Cooter. That is the part of the program I am saying is a vital 
part of the overall farm program yet he comes in here and categor- 
ically says it has been a failure. 

Mr. We su. I am repeating the statement of Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. Cooter. You are what? 

Mr. Wetsu. I am repeating the statement of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. 

Mr. Coo.tzy. But you agree with it. 

Mr. Wetsu. I do agree with it, 

Mr. Cooter. And the Secretary of Agriculture knows the answers 
to these questions I am propounding to you, the answers which you do 
not know. 

Mr. Watsn. And he has the same conclusion ? 

Mr. Coorry. Yes, he says it is a failure; and all because of the 
price-support program and the production-control program 

Mr. Wetsu. I do not think it is all because of the price-support pro- 
gram, gentlemen. 

Mr. Cootry. What do you think caused it to fail ? 

Mr. We su. I think the technological knowledge that we have 
developed, and are developin 

Mr. Cootry. Where was that developed if it was not developed in 
the research laboratories established through this country ? 

Mr. Wetsu. It was developed, Mr. Congressman—— 

Mr. Cootey. Then that part of the program you think has been 
successful ? 

Mr. Wetsu. I made that statement—didn’t I, Mr. Chairman—that 
they had done a marvelous job of research on industrial 
‘: Mr. Cootzy. Yes, and you said we have researched ourselves out of 

usiness. 

Mr. Wetsu. That is right. 

Mr. Cootry. What caused the failure of the programs you have now 
denounced ? 

Mr. Wetsu. Researched out of business—— 

Mr. Cootry. That is what you said. 

Mr. Wexsu. The petroleum people have done such a marvelous job 
of research within their area, which is within the—— 

_ Mr. Cootey. You said here we researched ourselves out of business 
in cotton. 

Mr. Wetsu. Well the cotton group made such testimony before 
our Commission. 
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Mr. Cootry. So you just accept what the cottom groups say. Now 
the cotton groups are researching themselves back into business. Have 
you seen the — recently that they are now treating cotton in such 
fashion that they can compete with manmade fibers, and they are 
regerning the lost market. 

f you can point out to this committee what has caused the failure 
of these programs, I think you should do so. 

Mr. WetsH. Were you here when I 

Mr. Coorzy. I have your statement before me. You say the pro- 
grams have failed, you agree with Mr. Benson and Mr. Benson says 
this—so you agree with him. 

Mr. Wetsu. I agree with him when we have $9 billion worth of 
surpluses. 

Mr. Cooter. All right, I ask you how much we had when Mr. Benson 
took over the program on January 1. 

Mr. Wetsu. I would like to ask you how much we are going to have 
in 1959? Do you have any 

Mr. Cootry. No, you are dipping into the future and going into the 
field of speculation. I am just trying to cite you a few historical 
facts. 

The fact is we had less than $2.5 billion when Secretary Benson 
took over, and now we have $8.5 billion—a year from now we will 
have perhaps $9.5 billion. Do you know how much we lost on the 
price-support program, that seems now to be so unpopular, in the 20 
years it was operated prior to January 1953 ? 

Mr. Wexsu. No, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. We did not lose a dime; we made $13 million. 

Do you know how much we made on the cotton program during the 
same 20 years? Two-hundred and sixty-seven million dollars. Now 
I think when a man comes in the committee room and denounces the 
program as a failure, and you do not know why it failed, and you do 
not know what we could do now to improve it 

Mr. Wetsu. Do you think we have a problem in agriculture ? 

Mr. Cootey. Of course we have a problem. It is a problem that 
challenges everything in use, and this committee has dedicated itself 
to finding a solution to the problem. However, you come in and tell 
us that the programs have failed, without telling us why they have 
failed and how we can improve them. Now let me ask you one other 
question: What authority can we give the Secretary of Agriculture 
in the field of agriculture research when he tells us he does not want any 
more authority ? 

Mr. Wetsu. That is a matter between the Congress and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. Cootey. Do you know of any authority we should give him that 
he does not have ? 

Mr. Wexsn. Well, I think it is pretty well spelled out in this record. 
Have you read this report of the Commission ? 

. Mr. Cooter. Your Commission ? 

Mr. Wetsu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cooter. I have your statement before me. 

Mr. Wetsu. Have you read the report of the Commission on in- 
dustrial uses ¢ 
Mr. Cootry. No, I have not. 
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Mr. Wetsu. I would refer you to that, and I think you will pretty 
wel]—— 

Mr. Cootey. Well, do you recall—you were chairman of the com- 
mittee, I think—any authority now that we could give a man who 
says he does not want and does not need any additional authority ¢ 

Mr. Wetsu. We are asking that he set up an agent separate from the 
Department. That request is in this report. ' 

Mr. Cooter. To take it away from the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Wetsu. Outside the Department, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cootey. A separate and independent agency ¢ 

Mr. Wetsu. That is right 

Mr Cooter. Do you think the Secretary of Agriculture will approve 
that ? ; 

Mr. Wetsu. I have no idea what he will approve or what his com- 
mittee willapprove. Iam simply trying to help, that is all. 

Mr. Cooter. I know you are trying to help, but what I want you to 
do is to be specific and tell us what we can do to help. 

Mr. Asvernetuy. Mr, Cooley, with all deference, the gentleman 
simply submitted a report from the Commission, which the President 
appointed by direction of the Congress, and he has acted only as a 
messenger this morning. That Commission made 10 recommenda- 
tions which are contained in the Senate Document 45, 1st session of 
the 85th Congress, and those recommendations are the only answer 
that he could give to your question because he is acting only as a 
messenger. 

Mr. Cooter. I understand he is acting as a messenger, but he makes 
his own observation in the statement, and he makes this conclusion: 
First, the programs have been a failure from the beginning, we have 
been sitting up here fostering a fumbling and failing program year 
after year, appropriating money and perhaps wasting it, and then he 
makes another conclusion that we cannot expect our exports to in- 
crease. 

If we cannot increase our exports, then we will never solve the sur- 
plus problem because otherwise we will restrict ourselves to our do- 
mestic consumption of these crops that are grown traditionally for 
export. 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. Chairman, would you yield to me? 

I think possibly some of the confusion comes at this point. I do 
not think the gentleman from North Carolina is necessarily quarrel- 
ing with the recommendations that are made in the report as to the 
industrial use of agricultural commodities. Where the difference 
of opinion comes, and this is the question I wanted to raise with Mr. 
Welsh, is why we should assume that stepping up research in. the 
industrial use of farm commodities should be. regarded as a substi- 
tute for our farm price stabilization program ? 

I cannot see whe one excludes the other. Why can’t we improve 


our price stabilization program at the same time that we are carry- 
ing on an expanded research program, looking into the use of agricul- 
tural commodities ¢ 
Mr. Apernetuy. Well, the witness offers no objection to that. 
Mr. McGovern. I think the witness does. He implies in his state- 
ment that the present program has been a failure, and has been a 
failure for the last 20 years. 
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Mr. Cooter. He does not imply ; he said so flatly. 

Mr. McGovern. I do not know why that needs to be assumed by 
people who are working for greater industrial use of farm com- 
modities. Why is it assumed that the industrial use of farm com- 
modities is going to be a replacement for our price stabilization pro- 

am ? 
wh 7 Wetsu. Are you asking my opinion ? 

Mr, McGovern. Yes. 

Mr. Wetsu. I do not think the price stabilization program is the 
main part of our troubles that have now resulted in the surpluses that 
we are trying to talk about. I think it is a technological knowledge 
that has increased our production and has done that, instead of what 
you are—— 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. Welsh, that is the point the chairman is mak- 
ing here, that you have condemned the 20-year price stabilization 
program and said that was a failure. I think the chairman may 

ave mistakenly assumed you were condemning the agricultural re- 
search program of the last 20 years, but actually your remark, as I 
understand it, is that you are writing off the price stabilization pro- 
gram as a failure. 

Mr. Cootry. Let me interrupt you. I understood just what the 
gentleman understood; he was condemning the whole thing. And I 
pointed out the fact that while we were not carrying on price stabili- 
zation programs, at the same time we are carrying on a broad, 
comprehensive research program. 

Mr. McGovern. It is not the research program Mr. Welsh is object- 
ing to,as I understand it. I think it world be disastrous if we assumed 
that any kind of a research program, or an industrial use program, 
could be, in the foreseeable future, a substitute for some kind of a 
market stabilization program. 

Mr. Wetsu. I perhaps should not have accepted the statement of 
our Secretary of Agriculture, that he made publicly over the tele- 
vision when I was here last. week, that the program had been a failure. 
That is where I got that statement, and I was not trying to be critical. 

Mr. Anrrnetuy. I do not think the witness intended to be. The 
witness did incorporate that statement in the paper he read here this 
morning, but as I understand the object of Mr. Welsh coming here is 
simply to recommend and pi on to this committee 10 recommenda- 
tions designed to do what? To try to find some way to help use the 
surpluses. 

Now, he may have his opinion as to whether the price stabilization 
programs are a failure or not, and I have my opinion about it, my 
chairman has his, and every member has his. But the point before 
this committee is whether or not it wants to step up research. That is 
the only issue before the committee. I expect we could debate the 
question of the value of the farm program for quite some time and 
never reach an agreement. 

However, I hope the members of the committee will not overlook 
the fact that the object of the witness’ statement is to try to help us 
improve our renpbveh: systems, particularly in the field of utilization. 

If the Chairman is through—— 

Mr. Cooter. I am through. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I will recognize Mr. Quie. Mr. Quie. 
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Mr. Quire. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have three questions I 
would like to ask Mr. Welsh. 

The land-grant colleges, as I understand, are interested in keeping 
the utilization research program in the Department of Agriculture 
because they feel then they would get more of the research dollars spent 
in the land-grant colleges for research. 

Do you think that we would be doing more of the research within 
the land-grant colleges if this utilization research was under the 
Department of Agriculture or if it was in a separate agency. 

Mr. Wetsu. Well, I think, as a result of this paper by Dr. Lambert, 
dean of our college out there—we cannot speak for the rest of them— 
but we feel it would be more advantageous for us. 

Mr. Quire. If that was a separate—— 

Mr. Wetsu. If it was separate and the funds were provided for us 
to carry on that research. 

Mr. Quire. So, no matter who was administrator of the program, 
they would most likely turn to the land-grant colleges just as in the 

ast ? 

Mr. Wexsu. That is right. 

Mr. Quiz. Just as private industry does? 

Mr. Wetsu. That is what our committee suggested. And even turn 
to the Government laboratories today if they can carry on research, 
and provide them the funds to carry on this research. 

Mr. Quie. My other question is—you mentioned quite a bit about 
making industrial alcohol from grain. The reason why we make 
industrial alcohol from petroleum, for the most part, rather than 
grain, is an economic reason, that the price of grain is such you just 
cannot make industrial alcohol at the present price of industrial 
alcohol ¢ 

Mr. Wetsu. That is right. 

Mr. Quie. And through research you hope to find a way to utilize 
byproducts from the grain, during this process and a cheaper means 
of making industrial alcohol from it? 

Mr. Wetsu. Well during the war we operated an alcohol plant at 
Omaha, and instead of taking the starch out by fermentation, that 
is what you do to make alcohol, 32 pounds of starch to the bushel, in 
the tile that we call slop, and has always been called slop, is 
dumped in the river at time. 

We did dehydrate that and we recovered a feed, an animal feed, 
about 20 pounds of animal feed from a bushel. We sold that at 3 cents 
a pound—about 34 percent protein, very valuable animal feed. 

At 3 cents per pound, per 20 pounds, is 60 cents recovery, and it 
lowered the conversion cost to such a point that it reduced our cost 
of producing alcohol in our plant at Omaha 21 cents a gallon at that 
time. 

Now if you could upgrade the protein portion of that from animal 
feed to human food, and if you could get a higher value as a human 
food or protein, then you could further reduce the cost of conversion 
and then probably make alcohol on an economic basis, where it could 
compete with petroleum. 

Mr. Quire. Then my final question is one that Mrs. May asked me 
to propound because she had to leave. 


38130—59—-—_12 
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That is, do you have any information of opposition from petroleum 
companies, in their lobbies, to such utilization research into anything 
that would be in competition with them, such as for industrial use, 
industrial alcohol or in plastics or rubber 

Mr. Wetsu. I think there has been tremendous opposition, but I 
believe the solution of agricultural surplus problems must eventually 
have the cooperation of petroleum, and I think they will cooperate 
with this because of the fact that our increasing cost of taxes that is 
resulting from our farm program—they are probably one of the 
largest taxpayers. So from that angle—and their best customer is 
agriculture—for their own good, they will be more inclined to co- 
operate with utilization of these grains. 

When they decide to cooperate and use these surplus grains them- 
selves, I think our solution to the farm problem is well on the way— 
our farm surplus problem. 

Mr. Quiz. Thank you. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Chairman, may I make just one more point? 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Cooley. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Welsh, of course this committee, I am sure, ap- 
preciates the efforts of your Commission and its report, but I want 
to point out one thing. That is, in your statement you advocate, or 
your committee does, the use of 15 percent of the annual gross re- 
ceipts of the custom revenues 

Mr. Wetsu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. Now aggregating not to exceed $150 million. Did your 
Commission know that the Secretary of Agriculture has a fund now 
available to him 

Mr. We su. $500 million, isn’t it? 

Mr. Cooter. $300 million in cash and $500 million in authorization. 

Mr. Wetsu. That is right. 

Mr. Cootry. To expand the markets for agricultural commodities 
at home and abroad. He has not used the $300 million which has 
been accumulating through the years, and he has not asked for $1 
in addition thereto. 

Now, it seems to me if Congress made available to him 30 percent 
of the custom revenues, and he will not spend the money provided, 
and will not ask for any more money, we are just up against it until 
we have someone in the Department of Agriculture wis 1s sympathetic 
with the act of Congress that is now being administered. 

Frankly, I am bold enough to say Mr. Benson is not sympathetic 
with the agricultural program now in operation, and I think he has 
done all he could do to dismantle the program and bring it into 
disrepute. I think, likewise, he has not provided the leadership 
that even your Commission has provided in the field of agricultural 
research. 

Now, if a man won’t spend the money, and won’t ask for additional 
money, won’t ask for additional authority, can’t you understand how 
badly the Members of Congress are handicapped even though they 
might honestly and sincerely desire to expand our markets at home 
and abroad ? 

Mr. Wetsu. Excuse me, are you Congressman Cooley ? 

Mr. Cooter. Yes. 

Mr. Wetsu. I spent some time, you remember, when I was here at 
your office with you, visiting with you, on this very problem. 
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Mr. Cootry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetsu. And I though you were very helpful, and I carried 
some of your ideas back to our Commission. So we are not so far 
apart. 

Mr. Cootzy. I do not want you to understand that I am fussin 
with you about the matter, but I cannot help but complain when 
think about Mr. Benson sitting down at the Department doing every- 
thing he can to bring the program into disrepute. And when he 
gets in the committee room we say : 

“All right, Mr. Secretary, do you want more authority?” And we 
point out to him, “We have authorized you to have $300 million plus 
$500 million more if you will ask for it.” And he says: “No.” 

It looks to me as if these programs are going to fail, and they have 
done their failing in the last 6 years and not in the 20 previous years. 

Mr. Wetsu. Congressman, you understand you have the right to 
criticize, but that is not my privilege, and I should not be criticizing 
this Commission, or the Department of Agriculture, and I am trying 
not to criticize. I want you to understand, gentlemen, that our sug- 
gestions are not that this is a crash program to help agriculture next 
week or next year. We are trying to look forward into the future, 
and as we look forward into the future, Congressman Cooley, we see 
a tremendous piling up of surpluses in the future years. 

Mr. Cootey. Why wouldn’t it be appropriate for your committee 
to criticize? Why couldn’t you have pointed out in this report that 
the Secretary has miserably failed when he admits he failed to use 
$300 million worth of money provided, and failed to ask for $500 
million more which has been authorized ? 

Even if you are afraid to criticize Mr. Benson, I am not afraid to 
criticize him. This committee is not afraid to criticize him. 

Mr. Wetsu. We try to stay out of controversy and make this 
bipartisan. 

Mr. Cootry. You get into controversy when you come in and tell 
me our programs have failed and started failing when I first came to 
Congress, and have been failing ever since, and are now finally about 
to crash in front of us. 

Mr. Wetsu. That is when you and Harry Coffee came down here 
together ¢ 

Mr. Cootry. That is right. 

Mr. Anpernetuy. Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Welsh, can we stipulate, then, that under current 
statutes if a Secretary made the request for the money, and Congress 
provided it, a research program of any magnitude could have been 
conducted over the years, even under Democratic Secretaries of Agri- 
culture, shall wesay? Can westipulate as to that? 

Mr. Wetsu. I do not quite get your point. 

Mr. Hacen. That under the current laws a Secretary of Agriculture 
who was willing to request enough money from Congress, and who 
got enough money from Congress, could carry on an industrial utiliza- 
tion research program of any magnitude? 

Mr. Wetsu. Well, if I get your point, you are talking about this 
fund that has accumulated from the income tariffs. I know the 
Congressman said it was $300 million that has accumulated, and 
we were told it was $500 million. That is where we try to get the 
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$2 million earmarked to the laboratory in Peoria, Lll., to carry on $2 
million of research to add 5 percent to the starch in paper, and as 
far as I know today that has not been provided. 

Mr. Hagen. I am just trying to lay the background for another 

uestion. I think your answer to my question should have been “ Yes.” 
erein has been the failure of our current research programs, ex- 
cluding the war years’ considerations ? 

Mr. Wetsu. Well, the fact that we did switch our plants that were 
originally constructed—— 

Mr. Hagen. Exclude that war-year consideration. Wherein has 
been the failure over the years? We have had a research program 
for years. 

Mr. Wetsu. After you go to research on production uses, you cannot 
then switch back to the industrial uses, and we were so advised by 
the laboratories themselves. 

Mr. Hacen. Well, the reason is lack of money; is that it? 

Mr. Wexsu. Well, I do not know whether it is lack of money or 
lack of manpower. 

Mr. Hagen. Of course, you will have the same manpower problem 
with this independent agency, too? 

Mr. Wetsu. Not if you place that contract research with the man- 
power that already exists in industry, and in our private colleges, our 
agricultural colleges, and in our private research organizations. 

I think there is ample manpower there. 

Mr. Hacen. Well, I assume the Secretary has had the authority 
also to contract with anyone he wanted to to carry out research 
programs ? 

Mr. Cooley has raised something of a point in that someone might 
ask why we need a new agency. And I think it is your opinion that 
we do, and you have to advance the strongest justification for it. 

It has probably been a lack of initiative—and I am not criticizing 
any particular Secretary of Agriculture because this program ante- 
dates Mr. Benson. It has probably been a lack of initiative in Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. We su. I think so, and lack of decision. 

Mr. Hacen. And you feel that a separate agency would give a new, 
fresh approach ? 

Mr. pg We made that approach with the rubber industry 
during the war, we put a czar in charge, Mr. Bill Jeffers, and he got 
the job done. It was successful. At the close of the war we were 
using 200 million bushels of grain a year for making butadiene, which 
was in turn going into synthetic rubber and into the war effort. 

Mr. Hacen. Now to go back to this argumentative point, this con- 
troversial reference in your statement—it is somewhat controversial, 
of course—you were trying to lay a background, a justification, for 
spending these huge amounts of money. I mean, we do have a prob- 
lem, everyone admits that, and in order to embark on a new expendi- 
ture program you have to have a reason, and the reason is we have a 
problem in agriculture. 

Mr. Wetsu. I am getting a little confused here. I am wondering if 
Tam being told I should be critical and being criticized because I am 
critical, 

I am simply repeating the statement made by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, that our program has been a failure. I think our ac- 
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cumulation of surpluses—gentlemen, I wonder how many of you know 
how much tobacco we have in the warehouses of this Nation today? 

I could not tell you, but the last time I knew it was 990 million 
pounds of tobacco. If you think that is headed toward success, ac- 
cumulating all the time, I am not going to argue with you-— 

Mr. JENNINGS. Will the gentleman yield ? 

At the same time, the disappearance of tobacco last year was greater 
than any year in recent history. 

Mr. Wane: That is right. 

Mr. Jennines. Then I do not think we can say that the farm a 
gram has been a failure based on the tobacco program, because if there 
has been one program that has been a success it has been the tobacco 
program. 

’ Mr. We tsu. Did we consume all we produced last year? 

Mr. JennrNGs. In some types of toacco we consumed all we pro- 
duced, and the disappearance was greater in flue-cured tobacco. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I think, Mr. Welsh, we can settle this whole thing 
if we just put it on this basis: We have been very successful in pro- 
duction and we have to do something to rid ourselves of the surpluses 
by better marketing. That is what you want to say, is it not? 
Wouldn’t you like to modify all this and go back and start over? 

Mr. We su. I would like to give you gentlemen another example. I 
am from Nebraska, and I cannot talk about tobacco or cotton, all the 
surpluses in all these areas, and I know very little about it. 

However, I do know something about grain, and I know something 
about. Nebraska, and I am on the board of regents, and I want to tell 
you gentlemen this—and I am sure none of you can realize what 
technological knowledge is bringing about in this country. 

In the State of Nebraska we are now, under the supervision of the 
Agricultural College, putting down some place around 3,000 pumping 
wells a year to irrigate, and we had at the end of this year 23,000 
pumping wells in Nebraska. The average pumping well irrigates 
about 80 acres. 

At the rate we are putting them in down there in 1961—that is the 
reason I am talking about looking into the future—we will have 
30,000 pumping wells in Nebraska irrigating an average of 80 acres 
each. And the production of that land, when it is applied to corn, it 
will increase the yield from around 50 bushels to the acre to 100 to 
110 bushels to the acre. 

As of 1961, if you want to look forward into the future in Ne- 
braska, you are going to find that we can produce a full crop of 200 
million bushels of corn without a drop of moisture falling for re- 
plenishment. I know you are going to ask what becomes of the un- 
derground water level. 

We also had that surveyed, and it is available in public form, and 
we have enough underground water in the State of Nebraska to sup- 
ply the State for 23 years. 

That is what is going on in increased production. 

Mr. Chairman, I think you are beginning to look at your watch 
there—— 

Mr. Asernetruy. We have just a few minutes, and we will see if 
these gentlemen have any more questions. 
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Mr. Jenninos. Mr. Chairman, I want to compliment this Commis- 
sion, as you have already complimented them, and to say that I cer- 
tainly feel that the questions that I would have to ask of you and your 
Commission are adequately answered in your report, which I have 
read, and I find it very stimulating and I am in general agreement 
with this report. : 

I just want to compliment you and say I agree with your intent. I 

robably do not agree with some of your statements, and Chairman 
cae benaght one of them out, but as Mr. Hagen, I believe, pointed 
out, I think it was made with the idea of proving the point and show- 
ing the urgency of some utilization research, which I am entirely in 
agreement with. 

Mr. Srupsierrecp. Mr. Chairman, I am a new member on this com- 
mittee, a new Member of Congress in fact 

Mr. Wetsu. Where are you from, please ? 

Mr. SrupsierreLD. Kentucky. 

I would just like to ask you this question. Is the reason that you 
recommend private industry for research because they have the know- 
how and 

Mr. Wetsu. Manpower. 

Mr. Srupsierrevp. And the land-grant college, within the present 
framework, does not have the know-how ? 

Mr. WetsH. Not only the land-grant college, but I am on the board 
of directors of your euthorent Research Institute in San Antonio, 
Tex., and that is what I am referring to, that type of research and 
our agricultural colleges and our existing laboratories that are well 
equipped throughout industry to carry on those 

Mr. Sruseiertetp. But these colleges, and the USDA, have exerted 
all their energies and interest in production and not utilization to the 
extent they could not do the job as well as private industry ? 

Mr. Wersu. They did not exactly drift into this. By two orders 
they were ordered to switch from industrial 
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Mr. Srupsierievp. I do not care about the reason. But I mean, 


that situation exists ? 

Mr. Wetsu. It does exist; that is correct. 

Mr. Srupsiertetp. And the know-how is in private industry? 

Mr. Wetsu. That is the finding of our Commission. 

Mr. Srupsiertetp. Thank you. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Welsh, you had another statement you wanted to read. It is 
late and I wonder if we just could not insert that statement ? 

Mr. Wetsu. I can aaa it, and not have to go into it, in a matter 
of a few minutes. 

‘Now, gentlemen, 6 months ago I did not know of this organization, 
but it is the Universal Oil Products Co. of Des Plaines, IIl., that was 
organized by the petroleum interests, the one that we are talking about 
here, that has opposed this thing. 

And they have done a perfectly marvelous job of research. They 
have over 1,700 patents on utilization, utilizing the components of 
petroleum—a perfectly marvelous job—and within the last few 
months one of their research men, Dr. Carl B. Linn, has hit upon 
a catalyst that will convert starch—and mind you I am talking about 
something I do not know anything about, I would not know a molecule 
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if I saw one coming down the highway—but anyway, as they explain 
it, the starch, and that is our surplus, this new’ aiding catalyst will 
so arrange the molecule so that it is interchangeable with the molecules 
of petroleum. 

And he has these patents, there are six patents, and whether or 
not this catalyst, hydrogen flouride, is the answer or not—I am not 
giving it as the answer, you see— whether or not this is the answer, 
I think they are on the right track to make the starches, or the com- 
ponents of starch, available on an interchangeable basis with petro- 
leum. 

Then petroleum can accept this as a substitute for the petroleum 


that they are getting. 
Now this aon statement here, instead of reading it, could you 
just make it a matter of record? 
Mr. AserNETHY. We will insert it at this point in the record. 
(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


(Reprinted from the Journal of the American Chemical Society, 80, 5555 (1958).] 
Copyright 1958 by the American Chemical Society and reprinted by permission of the 
copyright owner. 


[Contribution from the George M. Moffett Research Laboratories, Corn Products Refining 
Co., and the Research and Development Laboratories, Universal Oil Products Co.] 


Tue CATALYZED CONDENSATION OF AROMATIC COMPOUNDS WITH CARBOHYDRATES. 
1—Droxy-—1,1—B1s—(3,4—DIMETHYLPHENYL ) —D—-GLUCITOL * 


(By J. Heerema, G. N. Bollenback and C. B. Linn) 
Received April 24, 1958 


The product of the reaction of starch with o-xylene in liquid hydrogen fluoride, 
1-deoxy-1,1-bis-(3,4-dimethylpheny])-p-glucitol, was examined with regard to 
physical and chemical properties. In addition to behaving in a manner normal 
for polyhydroxy compounds, this glucitol (1) forms stable gels with bases and 
certain hydrocarbons, (2) forms a monoanhydro compound by spontaneous de- 
composition of a mono-p-toluenesulfonate, (3) forms a second monoanhydro com- 
pound by reaction of its 2,3,4,5-tetrabenzoate 6-p-toluenesulfonate with methanolic 
sodium hydroxide, and (4) dehydrates in the presence of acids to form the second 
monoanhydro compound, a dianhydro compound and 3,3’,4,4’-tetramethylstil- 
bene. 

A practical method has been described recently for the synthesis of 1,1-diaryl- 
1-deoxy-p-glucitols in which carbohydrates such as starch, cellulose and glucose 
are condensed with aromatic compounds in the presence of liquid hydrogen 
fluoride.2 With this development it became of interest to study some of the 
properties and reactions of these glucitols. Most of the work reported here 
describes the compound 1-deoxy-1,1-bis- (3.4-dimethylpheny]1) -p-glucitol (1), which 
was isolated from the reaction of starch with o-xylene in liquid hydrogen fluo- 
ride. Occasional reference is made to 1-deoxy-1,1-bis-(4-methylpheny) -p- 
glucitol. 

Two oxidation methods were used to help establish the structure of I. Per- 
manganate oxidation gave excellent yields of the known,* crystalline 3,3’,4,4’- 
tetramethylbenzophenone (II), which was further characterized as the known, 
crystalline oxime. Isolation of this ketone showed that in the original glucitol 
both aryl groups are attached to the same carbon atom. Periodate oxidation 
resulted in the consumption of four moles of periodate with formation of three 
moles of formic acid and one mole of formaldehyde per mole of glucitol. Such 
results show the presence of five vicinal hydroxyl groups, one of which is pri- 
mary. Further evidence of these points was obtained by analysis for hydroxyl 
groups and the formation of a trityl ether. 





1 Presented in part before the Division of Petroleum Chemistry at the 132nd Meeting of 
the American Chemical Society, New York, N.Y., September, 1957. 

2(a) C. B. Linn, Abstr. 182nd Meeting of the American Chemical Society, New York, 
p. 5R (1957) ; (b) C. B. Linn, U.S. Patent 2,798,098, July 2, 1957. 

% A. Bistrzycki and E. Reintke, Ber., 38, 839 (1905). 
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Periodate oxidations of I originally were made in aqueous ethanol. In such 
a solvent the appearance of an iodine color indicated overoxidation had occurred. 
Analytically, periodate consumption was very close to theoretical (four moles per 
mole of 1). However, when attempts were made to isolate the expected diarylacet- 
aldehyde, Ar2 CHCHO (III), only the crystalline ketone, Ar.GO (IT), could be 
found, Compound III was eventually isolated as a sirup by oxid: ation of either 
a very dilute aqueous solution (0.05%) or an aqueous slurry of 1." When the 
sirupy aldehyde was treated with acetic anhydride and sodium acetate in an 
effort to obtain the acetate of the corresponding vinyl alcohol® the ketone II 
again was isolated.’ 

The retention of the gluco configuration is based on the fact that the product 
obtained in the hydrogen fluoride system with toluene is identical to that ob- 
tained by the aluminum chloride-catalyzed glucosylation of toluene.” Hurd 
and Bonner ’® have argued satisfactorily that configuration is maintained in such 
a reaction. 

Certain physical properties of I were observed. The compound is not very 
soluble in aromatic hydrocarbons and forms a stable gel in o-xylene. When treat- 
ed with an excess of hot sodium hydroxide I is changed to a glass which, when 
treated with water or ethanol, forms a very stable gel. Treatment of this gel 
with acid produces starting material. Compound I is fairly stable to heat under 
neutral conditions. The compound can be distilled at 1 mm. using a free flame 
as heat source. From the distillate compound I can be isolated with about 60% 
recovery. Hydroxyl analysis on mother liquors from which such recovery is 
made indicates some dehydration takes place during distillation. 

The acid-catalyzed dehydration of I produces a series of products, three of 
which have been obtained crystalline. The crystalline compounds are a monoan- 
hydro-I, a dianhydro-I and 3,3’,4,4’-tetramethylstilbene. The monoanhydro 
derivative is the same as that obtained by alkaline treatment of the 2,3,4,5-tetra- 
benzoate 6-p-toluenesulfonate of I. When treated with acids this monoanhydro 
compound is, in turn, converted to the same dianhydro-I and substituted stilbene 
as are obtained by acid treating I itself. Unequivocal structure proof has not 
been obtained for either of the anhydro compounds.” 

The hydrocarbon, 3,3’,4,4’-tetramethylstilbene, which is formed by acid treat- 
ing either I or monoanhydro-I, is a new stilbene; the known analog was also pre 





#J. M. Bobbitt, Adv. in Carbohydrate Chem., 11, 1 (1956). 

5C, F. Huebner, R. Lohmar, R. J. Dimler, 8. Moore and K. P. Link, J. Biol. Chem., 159, 
503 (1945), report the successful preparation of 2-benzimidazolecarboxaldehyde by sodium 
ea oxidation of an aqueous slurry of b- arabo- benzimidazole. 

C. Fuson and T. L. Tan, THIS JOURNAL, 70, 602 (1948). 

‘The oxidation of ut to Il probably takes place through the enol form (conrespondiag 
vinyl alcohol) of III: C. Fuson, D. J. Byers and N. Rabjohn, TH1s JOURNAL, 63, 263 
(1941), report a daulioe ‘spontaneous oxidation of an analogous vinyl alcohol. 

8C, D, Hurd and W. A. Bonner, ibid., 67, 1664, 1759, 1972 (1945). 

°C. D. Hurd and W. A. Bonner, ibid., 67, 1972 (1945). 

20 F. Garcia Gonzdlez, Adv. in Carbohydrate Chem., 11, 97 (1956), reviews proofs of struc- 
ture for anhydro compounds derived from heterocyclics containing tetrahydroxybutyl side 
chains. The side chain of such compounds passes through a vr -stage dehydration to pro- 
duce a furan structure. While this is a reasonable path for I to follow, the elemental 
analysis of dianhydro-I does not allow a furan structure. 
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pared from 1-deoxy-1, 1-bis-(4-methylphenyl)-p-glucitol. Structure was proved 
by ultraviolet and infrared absorption spectra of the stilbene as well as elemen- 
tal analysis. In the formation of such a compound a Wagner rearrangement 


probably occurred.” 
Several crystalline derivatives were prepared from I. These included the 


pentabenzoate, monobenzoate, 6-p-toluenesulfonate tetrabenzoate, 6-trity] ether 
and dibenzylidene acetal. A number of attempts to prepare a crystalline penta- 
acetate gave only sirups. No attempt has been made to establish the structure 
of the dibenzylidene acetal. The very low yield of crystalline acetal indicated 
it is not the main product of the reaction. 

The tetrabenzoate 6-p-toluenesulfonate was easily convertible by standard 
methods to a monoanhydro-Il. This anhydro derivative is the same as that iso- 
lated when I is treated with mineral acids, organic acids or—in excellent yield— 


by fusing in vacuum with potassium acid sulfate. This anhydro compound 
(m.p. 211—213°) contains three hydroxyl groups and consumes one mole of 
periodate per mole. While attempting to prepare the 6-p-toluenesulfonate of I, 


a second monoanhydro compound (m.p. 160°) was isolated. Such a spontaneous 
conversion of a toluenesulfonate to an anhydro derivative is reminiscent of the 
experience reported by Forrest, Mason and Todd” with the 5’-p-toluenesulfonate 
of riboflavin. 

In general, the behavior of I is that expected of a polyhydric alcohol. Out- 
standing characteristics which have been noted are (1) gelling properties of 
I in base and certain hydrocarbons, (2) dehydration of I to give a stilbene as 
an end product and (3) formation from I of an anhydro compound when mono- 


toluenesulfonation is attempted. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


1-Deoxy-1,1-bis-(3,4-dimethylphenyl)-p-glucitol ({)—Compound I was pre 
pared in 85% crude yield by treating starch with o-xylene in liquid HF according 
to the procedure of Linn.” Highly purified J was obtained by recrystallization 
from ethanol to constant m.p. and rotation. Such a purified material has m.p. 
146.5-147°; [a]*p-+40.2° (c 1, CAHsOH), +32.8 (c¢ 1, HOAc), +61.5 (ce 1, 


C.HN ). 

Anal.“ Caled. for CxH»Os: C, 70.54; H, 8.08; OH,* 22.72. Found: C, 70.52, 
70.73 ; H, 7.95, 8.00 ; OH, 22.5. 

Permanganate Oxidation.—One gram of powdered I was dissolved in 1000 m). 
of boiling water containing 5 ml. of 10% sodium hydroxide. To the homogene- 
ous solution was added 25 ml. of a hot aqueous solution of KMn0O, (4 g.) in 5-ml. 


aliquots. The solution was cooled immediately and extracted with three 200-ml. 
portions of benzene. On evaporation of the benzene there was recovered 0.5 g. 


(78.5%) of crude 3,3’ ,4,4’-tetramethylbenzophenone. Recrystallization from 5 


ml. of benzene gave 0.3 g. of ketone, m.p. 142-148° ; literature value’ for 3,3’,4,4’- 
tetramethylbenzophenone is 140°. 


Anal. Caled. for CvHwO: C, 85.66; H, 7.62. Found: C, 86.15, 86.06; H, 7.54, 
7.62. 
The oxime prepared from the ketone had m.p. 150—-151°, literature value’ 147°. 


Periodate Oxidation—Compound I (25 mg.) and 125 mg. of NalO, were dis- 
solved in 50 ml. of 50% (v./v.) aqueous ethanol and 5-ml. aliquots were removed 
periodically for analysis. The use of aqueous ethanol and analysis for periodate 


were according to Hough, et al.“ Periodate consumption in moles per mole 
of I was 3.74 in 15 minutes and 3.78 after 2 hours (theory 4.0). Formic acid 
produced was measured according to Wolff, et al, and rose gradually from 


u Of. M, S. Kharasch and H. G. Clapp, J. Org. Chem., 3, 355 (1938) ; B. M. Benjamin and 
C. J. Collins, THis JOURNAL, 75, 402 (1953) ; and C. J, Collins, L. §, Ciereszko and J. G. 
Burr, Jr., ibid., 75 405 (1953), who showed the facile formation of stilbenes by Wagner 
rearrangement of 2,2-diarylethanols. 

12H. S. Forrest, H. S. Mason and A, R. Todd, J. Chem, Soc., 2530 (1952), isolated a non- 
sulfur-containing solid on treatment of riboflavia with p-toluenesulfony) chloride. The 
severe of this compound was not proved but was tentatively proposed as 4’,5’-anhydro- 
Tripontiavin, 

#%C, B. Linn, Preprints of papers presented before the Division of Petroleum Chemistry 
at the 132nd Meeting of the American Chemical Society, New York, p. 173 (1957). 

4 Analyses were performed by Micro-Tech Laboratories, Skokie, Il. . 

% Hydroxyl determinations were made by the method of A. G. Hamlin, J. Teztile Inst., 
48, T81 (1957). 

%T,. Hough, D. B. Powell and B. M. Woods, J. Chem. Soc., 4799 (1956). 

“wy. A. Wolff, B. T. Hofreiter, P. R. Watson, W. L. Deatherage and M. M. MacMasters, 
THIS JOURNAL, 77, 1654 (1955). 
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1.89 in 15 minutes to 2.95 (theory 3.0) after 3 hours. Formaldehyde analysis ™ 
showed the presence of 0.94 mole of formaldehyde per mole of I after 30 minutes 
oxidation (theory 1.0). 

Oxidation in this medium (aqueous ethanol) gave rise to an iodine color 
within an hour. This was taken as an indication of overoxidation and when 
a carbonyl compound was isolated from the reaction mixture it proved to be 
3.3’ ,4,4’-tetramethylbenzophenone rather than the expected 2,2-bis-(3.4-dimethyl- 
phenyl)-acetaldehyde. In an attempt to avoid overoxidation, Compound I was 
oxidized with periodate in aqueous acetic acid according to the method given 
by Siggia.” In this case, 80 mg. of I and 594 mg. of H;IeO were dissolved in 
100 ml. of 80% aqueous acetic acid; 25-ml. aliquots were analyzed for periodate 
consumption. After 1 hour 4.2 moles (theory 4.0) of periodate had been con- 
sumed per mole of I. This value was unchanged after 3 hours. Again, the 
attempt to isolate the diarylacetaldehyde from the reaction mixture was un- 
successful. 

The 2,2-bis-(3,4-dimethylpheny])-acetaldehyde was eventually isolated by sus- 
pending 3.74 g. of I in 600 ml. of water containing 8.6 g. of NalO. With oc- 
easional stirring the solid glucitol was replaced with a sirup. After 24 hours 
standing at room temperature the sirup was extracted with benzene and removal 
of benzene left a theoretical amount of the sirupy diarylacetaldehyde. This 
material was characterized as the crystalline 2,4-dinitrophenylhydrazone, m.p. 
182-183°. 

Anal. Calcd. for CauH»O.Ns: C, 66.64; H, 5.60; N, 12.96. Found: C, 66.99, 
66.73 ; H, 5.77, 5.69 ; N, 12.97, 12.96. 

1-Deoxy-6-O-trityl-1, 1-bis-(3,4-dimethylphenyl)-p-glucitol—Ten grams of T 
was dissolved in 20 ml. of warm pyridine and 7.45 g. of chlorotriphenylmethane 
in 5 ml. of pyridine was added. The mixture was heated on the steambath for 
2 hours. After cooling, a small amount of water was added to hydrolyze any 
excess reagent after which the reaction mixture was poured with stirring into 
ice-water and the solids rubbed to a firm condition. Solids were separated by 
filtration, dissolved in chloroform, and the chloroform solution washed succes- 
sively with dil. HCl, satd. NaHCO; solution and water. Solids remaining upon 
removal of chloroform weighed 7.46 g. (45%). The crude was recrystallized 
from ethanol to constant m.p. and rotation. The pure product (5.24 g. 31.7%) 
had m.p. 157° and [a]*p+26.7° (c 2, C,H:OH). 

Anal. Caled. for CsHuO;: C, 79.87; H, 7.14. Found: C, 79.80; H, 7.01. 

1-Deoxy-1,1-bis-(3,4- dimethylphenyl)-p-glucitol Dibenzylidene Acetal.—<Ac- 
cording to a standard procedure” 10 g. of I, 3.68 g. of powdered, anhydrous 
zine chloride and 20 ml. of benzaldehyde were placed in a glass stoppered bottle 
and shaken for 24 hours at room temperature. The resulting homogeneous solu- 
tion was poured into an aqueous sodium bisulfide solution with stirring. The 
solids that separated were removed by filtration and dissolved in chloroform. 
The chloroform solution was extracted twice with aqueous sodium bisulfide 
solution, then water, then was dried over anhyd. sodium sulfate, filtered 
and evaporated to give 11.4 g. of crude acetal mixture. The crude was dis- 
solved in isopropyl alcohol from which a crystalline product separated (1.2 g. 
in two crops.) This solid material was recrystallized from isopropyl alcohol to 
constant m.p. and rotation to yield 0.5 g. (3.4%) of a bienzylidene acetal, 
m.p. 172-174°, [a]*p+8.2° (c1, CHCLs). 

Anal. Caled. for CsHss0;: C, 78.54; H, 6.91. Found: C, 78.80, 78.80; H, 7.12, 
7.08. 

The mother liquors from which the crystalline acetal was removed were chro- 
matographed on alumina. Separation into two fractions was obtained. Both 
fractions were sirups and were not investigated further. 

2,3,4,5,6-Penta-O-benzoyl-1-deoxy-1,1-bis-(3,4-dimethylphenyl)-p-glucitol—Ten 
grams of I was dissolved in 75 ml. of pyridine at 60°, 31.2 ml. of benzoyl chloride 
was added and the mixture heated at 60° for 45 minutes. The mixture was 
poured into 600 ml. of stirred ice-water and the water decanted from the result- 
ing solids. These solids were dissolved in chloroform and the chloroform solu- 
tion washed successively with dil. HCl, satd. sodium bicarbonate solution and 
water. The chloroform solution was then dried over Drierite, filtered and 


18M. Lambert and A. C. Neish, Can. J. Res., B28, 83 (1950). 

2S. Siggia, ee Organic Analysis via Functional Groups,” John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., New York, N.Y., 1949. 

”F. J.’ Bates and Assocs., “Polarimetry, ny and the Sugars,” U.S. Govt. 
Printing Office, Washington, D.c., 1942, p. 484 
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chloroform removed by evaporation to give 19.7 g. (82.5%) of crude solids. 
Th crude was recrystallized from glacial acetic acid to constant m.p. 113~-113.5° 
and specific rotation [a]*p+27.8° (c 2, CHCls). The yield of purified product 
was 9.95g. (41.6%). 

Anal. Caled. for Cs*HsO.w C, 76.51; H, 5.59. Found: C, 76.84; H, 5.91. 

Mono-O-benzoyl-1-deoxy-1,1-bis-(3,4-dimethylphenyl)-p-glucitol—Ten grams 
of I was dissolved in 100 ml. of pyridine and the solution cooled to 5° in an ice- 
bath. Benzoyl chloride (3.1 ml.) was added dropwise with stirring and the 
mixture was allowed to cool to room temperature and stand for 24 hours. The 
mixture then was poured into 600 ml. of water and the oil that separated grad- 
ually solidified. The solids were removed by filtration, dissolved in 150 ml. of 
chloroform and the chloroform solution washed successively with 50-ml. por- 
tions of 0.5 N HCl, satd. NaHCO; solution and water. The chloroform phase 
was dried over anhydrous sodium sulfate, filtered and chloroform removed to 
leave 19 g. (78.6%) of crude product, The crude was dissolved in 60 ml. of n- 
butyl alcohol and 7.0 g. of crystals was harvested in four crops. The crystals 
were fractionally recrystallized to give about 2.4 g. of product melting in the 
range 138-141°. This material was recrystallized from methanol, with severe 
loss, until constant m.p. and specific rotation were reached. This pure mono- 
benzoate had m.p. 140-141° and [a]”p+-28.9° (c 1, CHCls). 

Anal. Caled. for Cx»HsOc: C, 72.76; H, 7.16. Found: C, 72.68, 72.41; H, 
7.28, 7.21. 

2,3,4,5-Tetra-O-benzoyl-1-deoxy-6-O0-tosyl-1,1-bis-(3,4-dimethylpheny])-p-gluci- 
tol—Twenty grams of anhydrous I was dissolved in 50 ml. of anhydrous pyridine 
and 11 g. of freshly purified p-toluenesulfonyl chloride dissolved in 25 ml. of 
anhydrous chloroform was then added with stirring. The mixture was allowed 
to stand for 2 hours at 0° and for 4 hours at room temperature. The solution 
again was cooled to 0° and 27 ml. of benzoyl chloride was added drop-wise with 
stirring. The mixture was allowed to stand at room temperature overnight, 
cooled to 0°, and 5 ml. of water was added dropwise with stirring. Tempera- 
ture was raised to that of the room and 20 ml. more of water was added. 
Chloroform (150 ml.) was added to the mixture and the chloroform solution 
was washed successively with dil. HCl, satd. bicarbonate solution, water and 
then dried over anhydrous sodium sulfate. After filtration, chloroform was 
removed under reduced pressure and the residue was triturated with hot ethanol. 
The ethanol-insoluble product was filtered (30 g., 60%) and recrystallized by 
dissolving in a minimum of acetone and adding hot ethanol to incipient crystal- 
lization. The yield of pure compound was 23.7 g. (47%), m.p. 153-155°, [a]*p 
+380.2° (c 2, CHCls). 

Anal, Caled. for CssH2O0uS8: C, 72.42; H, 5.55; S, 3.89. Found: C, 72.26, 72.46; 
H, 5.58, 5.61; S, 3.38, 3.42. 

On treatment of this ester with sodium iodide in acetone the theoretical 
amount of sodium p-toluenesulfonate was isolated. The iodo product was found 
as a sirup. 

Anhydro-1-deoxy-1,1-bis-(3,4-dimethylphenyl)-p-glucitol (High Melting Form). 
(a) From 2,3,4,5-Tetra-O-benzoyl-1-deoxy-6-O0-tosyl-1,1-bis-(3,4-dimethylpheny])- 
p-glucitol—F our grams of the tetrabenzoate p-toluenesulfonate was dissolved in 
200 ml. of methanol. Methanolic sodium hydroxide (46.8 ml. of 0.4925 N) then 
was added and the mixture was refluxed for two hours; 40 ml. of water was 
added and refluxing was continued for an additional hour. The mixture was 
cooled and neutralized to phenolphthalein with 0.1 HCl after which it was con- 
centrated until a white solid separated. The product was removed by filtration, 
washed with water and dried to give 1.9 g. of crude anhydro compound. The 
crude was recrystallized from methanol to give 0.77 g. (51%) of pure 
product of constant m.p. 211-212.5° and specific rotation [a]*p+58.2° (c¢ 1, 
C;Ho€ JH). 

Anal. Caled. for C2H2.0.4: C, 74.11; H, 7.92. Found C, 74.32, 74.34; H, 7.94, 7.83; 
hydroxyl analysis by the method of Hamlin” was 14.60% (theory for three hy- 
droxyls, 14.31%); periodic consumption” became constant at 0.94 mole per 
mole of anhydro compound indicating that 2 of the 3 hydroxyl groups present are 
vicinal; this particular oxidation was very slow, showing periodate consumption 
in moles per mole of compound of 0.45 at 6 hours, 0.9 at 24 hours and 0.94 at 
44 hours. 
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(b) By Fusion of I with Potassium Hydrogen Sulfate.—Ten grams of I was 
fused in vacuo (40-50 ») and 1 g. of KHSO, was added to the fused mass. The 
mixture was then fused at 40-50 uw for 5 minutes, cooled, fused for 5 minutes, 
cooled and finally fused for 10 minutes. The light green glass (9.6 g.) was dis- 
solved in methanol and, by fractional crystallization from this solvent, over 4 g, 
of crude anhydro compound was isolated. Recrystallization from methanol gave 
the pure anhydro compound, m.p. 210-212°. By concentration of the original 
mother liquor and treatment with chloroform, chloroform-hexane and benzene 
a total of 3.6 g. of starting glucitol was recovered as well as an additional 0.5 g. 
of anhydro derivative. The yield of anhydro compound, based on glucitol con- 
verted, was 60%. 

The same anhydro compound was isolated in about 7% yield by refluxing 1 
in 6 N HCl for 4 hours. 

Anhydro-1-deoxy-1,1-bis- (3.4-dimethylpheny]) -p-glucitol (Low Melting Form) .— 
Four grams of I was dissolved in 10 ml. of anhydrous pyridine, the solution cooled 
to 0° and 2.2 g. of pure p-toluenesulfonyl chloride dissolved in 20 ml. of anhydrous 
chloroform was then added dropwise with rapid stirring. The solution was 
allowed to stand for 2 hours at 0° and then 4 hours at room temperature. The 
mixture was again cooled to 0° and 1 ml. of water added dropwise with stirring 
followed by 4 ml. of water at room temperature. The mixture was taken up in 
50 ml. of chloroform and the chloroform solution washed with dil. HCl, satd. 
sodium bicarbonate solution, water and then dried over anhydrous sodium sulfate, 
The chloroform, on evaporation, left a white solid which was crystallized 
from methanol to give 1.4 g. (37%) of erude product. The anhydro com- 
pound was recrystallized from methanol to constant m.p. 159-160° and specific 
rotation [a]*p+37.8° (c 1, CHCls), + 76.9° (c 0.4, C:H;0H). 

Anal. Caled. for C2H:;0, C, 74.11; H, 7.92; OH, 14.31. Found: C, 74.22, 74.08; 
H, 7.66, 7.74; OH, 14.30. 

Periodate oxidation ® showed the consumption of 1.03 moles of periodate per 
mole of anhydro compound indicating that two of the hydroxyl groups in the 
molecule are vicinal. In contrast to the periodate oxidation of the anhydro 
compounl, m.p. 211-213°, the oxidation of this compound was very rapid, reach- 
ing 1.03 moles within a half-hour. 

Dianhydro-1-deoxy-1,1-bis-(3,4-dimethylphenyl)-p-glucitel. (a) From I.—One 
gram of I was fused with 0.03 g. of benzenesulfonic acid at 150-170° for 45 
minutes. After cooling, the resulting dark glass (0.86 g.) was dissolved in 10 ml. 
of benzene. A 5-ml. aliquot, containing an estimated 0.43 g. of product, was 
put on a column of alumina (0.75 in. X 7 in.). The column was then eluted 
successively with 250-ml. portions of hexane, benzene, ether and ethanol; 50-ml. 
fractions were collected. From the hexane fractions was isolated 70 mg. of 
solids which proved to be 3,3’,4,4’-teramethylstilbene (see below). The product 
eluted with ether and ethanol (217 mg.) crystallized spontaneously on removal 
of solvent, m.p. 112.5-114°. The product was recrystallized from ether-hexane 
to give pure dianhydro compound, m.p. 112.5-114°, [a]*p+234°(e¢ 1, CHCI;). 

Anal, Caled. for C2Hs03: C, 78.06; H, 7.75; OH, 5.03. Found: C, 77.91, 78.12; 
H, 7.98, 7.87; OH, 5.23. 

It should be noted here that any I remaining in such a reaction mixture as 
that cited above will be very tenaciously absorbed on alumina. Of the many 
solvents used in attempting to remove the glucitol from a column of alumina 
only glacial acetic acid was effective, although much inorganic material was 
removed at the same time. 

(b) From the Anhydro Compound, M.p. 211-213°.—The anhydro compound 
(740 mg.) was treated with benzenesulfonic acid in the same fashion as in part 
(a). Chromatography of 500 mg. of crude product gave 130 mg. of substituted 
stilbene and 220 mg. of dianhydro compound. 

3,3’,4,4’-Tetramethylstilbene.—This hydrocarbon was, as shown above, isolated 
from reaction mixtures resulting from the fusion of either I or the monoanhydro 
compound (m.p. 211-2138°) in the presence of benzenesulfonic acid. It was also 
isolated in 3.5% yield by vacuum distillation of the fusion mixture of I with 
KHSO,. The latter fusion mixture, in the absence of distillation, gave exclu- 
sively the high melting monoanhydro compound (g.v.). The stilbene was also 
formed when compound I was heated with HCl in the following manner: 5 g. 
of glucitol was refiuxed in 6 N HCl for 4 hours. The solution was cooled, neu- 
tralized and evaporated to dryness. Methanol was added to the residue, inor- 
ganic material filtered off and the filtrate refrigerated. About 200 mg. of crys- 
tals, m.p. 38-140°, separated. Recrystallization from ethanol gave 3,3’,4,4’- 
tetramethylstilbene, m.p. 140-141°. 
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Anal. Caled. for CHa»; C, 91.46; H, 854. Found: ©, 90.74, 90.47; H, 8.49, 
41. 
. Solvent was removed from the mother liquor and the residue was slurried in 
chloroform. The chloroform-insoluble material was removed by filtration to 
give 350 mg. of product which, when recrystallized from methanol, melted at 
911-213°. This compound gave no m.p. depression with the monoanhydro com- 
pound of m.p. 211-213°. 

When Compound I was heated at 100° in a sealed tube with coned. HCl, the 
stilbene could be isolated by chromatography of the crude product. No anhydro 
compound was isolated in this case. 

Using the same technique, 1-deoxy-1,1-bis-(4-methylphenyl)-p-glucitol when 
heated with conecd. HCl in a sealed tube for 2 hours at 100° gave a 5.5% yield 
of the known 4,4’-dimethylstilbene, m.p. 181-182°, literature value” 179°. The 
dibromo derivative had m.p. 208—-210°. 

Ultraviolet absorption spectra on both hydrocarbons showed the presence of 
stilbene-like structures. The infrared spectra confirmed the presence of sym- 
metrically disubstituted olefins: with 4,4’-dimethylstilbene the p-disubstituted 
aromatic was indicated, and with 3,3’,4,4’-tetramethylstilbene the 1,2,4-trisub- 
stituted aromatic was indicated. For the a,a’-dibromo-4,4’-dimethylbibenzyl, 
the ultraviolet spectrum showed complete disappearance of the stilbene-like 
structure while the infrared spectrum showed removal of the band due to sym- 
metrically disubstituted olefin and retention of the band due to ¢-disubstituted 
aromatics. 
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[From the Chemical and Engineering News, Sept. 16, 1957, p. 84] 
CHEMICALS 


NEW REACTION: 
Sugar + Aromatics + HF — New Products 
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SUGARS AND PETROLEUM UNITE WITH HF AS CATALYST, CARBOHYDRATES AND ARO- 
MATICS REACT, GIVE NEW ROUTE TO BOTH OLD AND NEW CHEMICALS 


(132 ACS National Meeting, Petroleum Chemistry) 


Two of the cheapest and most abundant chemical raw materials—hydrocar- 
bons and carbohydrates—can now be used together as a springboard to new or 
previously inaccessible compounds. Secret of the process is use of anhydrous 





" K. Brand, Ber., 46, 2985 (1913). 
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hydrogen fluoride—workhorse catalyst of the petroleum and other industries—as 
a condensing agent. 

According to UOP’s Carl B. Linn, who developed the process, both his company 
and Corn Products Refining, also interested, plan to commercialize it and its 
products. Samples of some of the products resulting are now available, Linn told 
the Division of Petroleum Chemistry. 

Chemicals as diverse as detergents, petroleum additives, pharmaceuticals, plas- 
ticizers, resins, and germicides can be made. Some of them gel hydrocarbons in 
low concentrations ; the water soluble compounds are surface active. 

Here are some of the combinations that have been tried: Toluene with cellu- 
lose, glucose, starch, and sucrose; ethylbenzene and glucose; o-xylene and glu- 
cose; dodecylbenzene with cellulose; phenol and starch; and 2,4-dimethyl- 
phenol with cellulose. 

HF is so reactive with many organic compounds that you might expect it tu 
“chew up” the relatively delicate carbohydrate. But surprisingly, its structure 
remains intact as its carbonyl carbon unites with the aromatic. When carbo- 
hydrate polymers are used, the catalyst first reduces them to monomers; hence, 
starch, cellulose, and glucose react similarly. 

Any given pair of reactants can give several pure products, depending on ratios 
and conditions. For example, two moles of aromatic and one of carbohydrate 
will react to split out water, giving a product with both aromatic segments at- 
tached to the terminal carbon of the carbohydrate. On the other hand, the reac- 
tion can be directed to give equimolecular amounts of the aromatic and carbohy- 
drate. In this case, water is still formed as a byproduct, but the new chemical 
has a heterogeneous ring containing oxygen from the carbohydrate’s carbonyl. 

A series of products in which the internal ratio of hydrophobic to hydrophilic 
parts varies widely can be prepared by adjusting the sizes of the aromatic and 
the carbonhydrate reactants. And, such aromatic derivatives as phenols can 
be used to introduce functional groups into the structure. 


R 
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Making the chemicals.—The carbohydrate and aromatic reactants are sealed 
in a stainless steel autoclave equipped with a thermocouple well, pressure gage, 
and valve lines to bottom and top. A bath of dry ice cools the exothermic re- 
action. When the reaction is complete, the product is separated from excess 
hydrogen fluoride and is purified. 

The process offers a convenient and economically practical route to the prod- 
ucts resulting, according to Linn. The only method previously available for 
the preparation of materials of this type, developed by Hurd and Bonner under 
a Corn Products fellowship, was too expensive for commercial use. While UOP 
and Corn Products both expect the reaction products to be used commercially 
per se, they also see the chemicals in pure or crude state as intermediates for 
preparation of new compounds. 

Laboratory samples of two products of the new process are available on re- 
quest to Corn Products. One, 1-deoxy-1,1-di-(0-vylyl) D-glucitol, is made from 
o-xylene and starch. It is stable to heat and alkali and appears to dehydrate 
in the presence of acids. 

A second, 1-deoxy-1,1-di-(p-hydroxyphenyl)-D-glucitol, is made from phenol 
and starch. This compound is stable in alkali but is unstable to heat and acids. 
There is evidence that it might be an intermediate for resin preparation. 
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STATEMENT OF Dr. Cart B. LINN, CooRDINATOR OF EXPLORATORY RESEARCH, 
UNIVERSAL Or Propucts Co., Des PLAINEs, ILL., WiTH REFERENCE TO H.R. 
309, 867TH ConGrEss, lst SESSION 


It has recently been found that carbohydrates such as starch, cellulose, or 
sugars will react with aromatic hydrocarbons and phenols to yield a new prod- 
uct or products heretofore obtained only with great difficulty. A catalyst, hy- 
drogen fluoride, is used to effect the reaction. 

A method is thus available to utilize cereals which are largely carbohydrate in 
composition in a reaction with petroleum-based chemicals. Yields are good and 
preliminary tests indicate that large-scale operation would be feasible. Some 
40 to 60 percent of the product would be derived from the agricultural-based 
sources; its cost would thus be a function of that item plus the petroleum-based 
part. Processing costs are expected to be moderate. 

While relatively pure agricultural products such as starch, cotton or sugar 
have been most frequently used it is also possible to employ more elementary 
sources of carbohydrates such as shelled corn or sawdust. When this is done, 
the yields of pure products are reduced but other potentially useful byproducts 
appear. 

The chemical structure of the product compounds, as well as preliminary 
tests, suggest possible commercial uses in diverse fields such as plasticizers, 
resins, detergents, pharmaceuticals, drilling-muds and soil conditioners, if the 
products can be shown to be better or more economical than presently used 
materials. Widespread interest in the products is attested by some 200 re- 
quests for samples received from the representative industries all over the world 
following an announcement that small quantities would be available for dis- 
tribution. 

Further research and development is needed to establish uses and markets for 
these products. If such markets are developed, an appreciable amount of agri- 
cultural produce could thereby find economic outlets. 

Attached hereto are copies of announcements of the new process from the 
September 16, 1957, issue of Chemical and Engineering News and from Chemical 
Processing. Also attached hereto are copies of three technical papers on this 
subject matter which have been presented at national meetings of the American 
Chemical Society. One of these papers also has been published in the Journal 
of the American Chemical Society. 





{From Chemical Processing, November 1957] 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS—ANHYDROUS HYDROGEN FLUORIDE CATALYZES THE 
CONDENSATION OF AROMATICS WITH CARBOHYDRATES 





PROCESS GIVES MANY COMPOUNDS THAT SHOULD PROVE OF IMPORTANCE TO DETERGENT, 
PHARMACEUTICAL, PETROLEUM ADDITIVE, PLASTICIZER, RESIN, AND GERMICIDE 
FIELDS 


What has all the earmarks of a major breakthrough in the field of organic 
chemistry has been described by Dr. Carl B. Linn at the American Chemical 
Society’s 132d national meeting in New York City. 

Dr. Linn, of the Universal Oil Products Co., has found a method of combining 
carbohydrates (sugar, starch, cellulose, and glucose) with aromatic petroleum 
derivatives (such as toluene, phenol, and dodecyl benzene). 

The resulting compounds appear that they will be of value in many industries; 
detergent-making, pharmaceuticals, petroleum additives, plasticizers, resins, and 
germicides. 

For example, a carbohydrate molecule chemically combined with certain aro- 
matic pharmaceuticals may make them more compatible with body tissues. An- 
other characteristic of some of the carbohydrate-aromatic combinations, which 
may suggest detergent applications, is that they are surface-active agents. 

Some of the carbohydrate-aromatic combinations are completely new. Others 
were formerly made only by a complicated procedure, judged impractical for 
commercial use. 

THE SECRET IS IN THE CATALYST 


While the idea of catalytically combining petroleum derivatives with carbohy- 
drates is not entirely new, the only method previously available for the prepara- 
tion of materials of this type—that developed by Hurd and Bonner under a 
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Corn Products Refining Co. fellowship—was too complicated and expensive to 
be commercially feasible or led to products of indeterminate structure. 

Although Dr. Linn had considerable experience with hydrogen fluoride (he is 
one of the coinventors of UAP’s HF alkylation process for making aviation 
gasoline), considerable doubt originally existed as to whether HF (hydrogen 
fluoride) would be too active for use with delicate carbohydrate compounds. 

Essentially, the process is a condensation reaction. A carbohydrate is mixed 
with an aromatic in the presence of anhydrous HF. In some cases an inert 
solvent, such as pentane, is also added. 

These are sealed into a stirred autoclave. The reaction is exothermic and 
generally is effected at 0° C., although higher or lower temperatures may be 
used. 

After a reaction period of from a few minutes to 20 hours, or more, the HF 
is removed by either: (1) adding ice to dilute the HF to the point where the 
insoluble portion (containing most of the organic product) can be filtered, or 
(2) stripping the HF out by rapidly passing a stream of nitrogen through the 
autoclave before opening. 

The organic portions are purified by extraction with a solvent, the choice 
of which depends on the hydrophilic-hydrophobic balance of the reaction product. 
The balance is dependent upon the original ratio of carbohydrate to aromatic, 
and by the reaction conditions. 


VARIATIONS OF THE REACTANTS 


Starch and cellulose are carbohydrates made up of long chains of glucose units. 
Because the HF catalyst breaks down these chains into individual glucose links, 
both starch and cellulose behave similarly to glucose in the reaction. Since a 
glucosyl radical becomes directly attached to a hydrocarbon molecule through a 
earbon-to-carbon linkage, the reaction can be called by the generic term 
“glycosylation.” 

Compounds with an entire range of solubilities in water and in oil-type mate- 
rials can be tailormade by the use of selected reactants. 

Although several pure reaction products may be recovered from a given pair of 
reactants, it is possible to obtain the desired product in good yield by picking 
proper operating conditions. 


IDENTIFICATION PROCEDURES 


The emperical formulas for the reaction products were determined by analyz- 
ing sharply melting fractions. Molecular weight determinations were hard to 
obtain because many compounds appeared to associate with the solvent, in which 
they showed a gelling action. The presence of aromatic rings and hydroxyl 
groups were detected by chromic acid oxidation, analyses of the crystalline 
acetate derivatives, by the infrared spectrometer, and in other ways. 

It was seen that the basic unit structure of the relatively delicate carbohy- 
drates stood up surprisingly well throughout the whole process of uniting with 
the hydrocarbon, even though the reactivity of HF is commonly considered quite 
drastic. 

COM MERCIALIZATION 


Since starch and its derivatives are so important to this reaction, and special 
skills were necessary to make the process commercially available, Corn Products 
Refining Co. was invited to participate in the development. Both companies are 
making plans for the commercialization of the process and its products. 

(Information on the process and its licensing may be obtained from either 
Universal Oil Products Co., 30 Algonquin Road, Des Plaines, Ill, or Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co., 17 Battery Place, New York, N.Y.) 

(Laboratory samples of two products—l-deoxy-l, 1-di-(ortho-xylyl) -p-glucitol 
made from ortho-xylene and starch, and 1-deoxy-l,-l-di-(para-hydroxyphenyl-p- 
glucitol made from phenol and starch—are available from Technical Division, 
Corn Products. Refining Co., 17 Battery Place, New York, N.Y.) 


Mr. Wetsn. That is all I have. 
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Mr. Aserneruy. Mr. Welsh, on behalf of the committee I want to 
thank you. I think you have done a fine job, and I think you have 
rendered a real service to agriculture. We deeply appreciate what 
you have done and the information you have brought us. 

Thank you very much. 

The committee will adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Thereupon, at 12:15 p.m., the committee adjourned until tomor- 
row, Thursday, March 5, 1959, at 10 a.m.) 
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INCREASED INDUSTRIAL USES OF AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES 


THURSDAY, MARCH 5, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON RESEARCH AND 
EXTENSION OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met pursuant to recess at 10:10 a.m., in room 
1310, New House Office Building, Hon. Thomas G. Abernethy (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Abernethy, Jones of Missouri, Jennings, 
Coad, Stubblefield, Dixon, and Quie. 

Also present: Representatives Hagen, Hoeven, and McIntire; John - 
Heimburger, counsel; Hyde Murray, assistant clerk. 

Mr. Anernetuy (presiding). The subcommittee will come to order. 

The subcommittee met this morning for taking further testimony 
on the research bills. Witnesses scheduled to appear are from the 
National Cotton Council, and from the National Potato Council. 

I believe the first witness is Mr. Rhea Blake. Do you desire to 
have the other gentlemen accompanying you? 

Mr. Buiaxe. I think we will come up one at a time. I will lead 
off and then Mr. Robert Coker from South Carolina and then Mr. 
Roy Provost from California will supplement my statement. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Very well. 

You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF RHEA BLAKE, FOR THE NATIONAL COTTON COUN- 
CIL, MEMPHIS, TENN.; ACCOMPANIED BY RAY PROVOST AND 
ROBERT COKER 


Mr. Brake. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, my 
name is William Rhea Blake. I am executive vice president of the 
National Cotton Council which has its headquarters in Memphis, 
Tenn. The council’s membership is made up of cotton farmers, 

inners, warehousemen, merchants, spinners, and cottonseed crushers 
in all 19 cotton-producing States. Its one objective is to increase con- 
sumption of US. cotton, cottonseed, and their products. 

Since its organization in 1938, the council has based its efforts to 
increase the use of cotton, cottonseed, and their products, on two pro- 
es and promotion. I want to emphasize this point. 

he council’s efforts are directed toward greater utilization of cot- 
ton—greater utilization under conditions that will provide a more 
adequate income to the 12 million Americans who produce, handle, 
and process cotton and its products, 
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Research has been a big part of the council’s program from the 
start, because of what it can do to bring about a greater utilization 
of cotton. Our industry fully recognizes that cotton must be com- 
petitive in quality, in price, and in promotion if the industry is to 
survive. Research to lower costs, through all the stages of produc- 
tion, marketing, processing, and distribution is a major part of the 
answer to being competitive in cost. Research to improve the fiber, 
preserve its properties through harvesting, ginning, and precenans 
and to develop new and improved products is the route to being com- 
petitive in quality. 

I should like to say, Mr. Chairman, that we are more than just 
advocates of research. We are both believers and practitioners in 
research. The council maintains a highly specialized staff to deter- 
mine what it will take to bring about the greater use of cotton. This 
staff includes economists who analyze the production, marketing, 
processing, and distribution of cotton. It includes an outstanding 
market research group which studies the preferences of consumers, 
the problems of merchandising cotton products, and the requirements 
of industrial users, both in this country and in cotton’s overseas mar- 
kets. It includes more than a dozen scientists and engineers who know 
intimately cotton’s current position in research and its research needs 
and opportunities. 

These people on our staff work with the research agencies of USDA, 
and the land-grant colleges, with private research agencies and insti- 
tutions, with the private businesses within the cotton industry who 
operate their own research departments, and the research departments 
of the industries who supply the cotton industry with machinery, 
chemicals, and other matersele and services. We not only maintain 
active cooperative liaison with all of these groups on cotton research 
problems, but also match funds with many of them in the prosecution 
of research projects. 

Despite all of these efforts of the cotton industry itself, and of its 
components and suppliers—efforts which, I am glad to report, have 
been increasing rapidly and are continuing to do so—it is nevertheless 
clear that the cotton farmer, like farmers in all branches of agriculture, 
must still turn to the Congress for the bulk of his support in research. 
The Federal Government has long recognized its basic obligations in 
agricultural research. The programs carried out through the USDA 
and the land-grant colleges have made many important contributions 
to both agriculture and to the economy of the Nation as a whole. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, we are delighted with the interest which 
the Congress has shown during the past year in taking a whole new 
look at what research can do to improve agriculture’s situation. We 
are especially pleased by the efforts you and the members of your sub- 
committee are making on the problem. Obviously some pretty im- 
portant and difficult questions must be answered. We want to do 
everything we can to help—to make available to ze both the expe- 
rience of our industry in research and the specialized knowledge of 
our research people—in developing a really adequate research program 
for American agriculture. 

At the outset, [ am sure we can all agree that a healthy agricultural 
economy in the United States must be based on strong, expanding 
markets for farm products. Larger markets would reduce surpluses, 
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would utilize more farm capacity, and provide greater production 
efficiency, and would increase farm income. Therefore, what we are 
looking for is the research program that will do the most toward 
expanding markets for farm products. 

t seems to us there are four basic problems which must be solved 
if we are to develop such a research program. These four problems 
are: 

1. Effective administration. 

2. Proper balance. 

3. Independent program appraisal. 

4. Adequate eae 

Mr. Chairman, the bills now before your committee attempt to deal 
with some of these problems in one way or another. In fact, I should 
say all of them one way or another. The report of the Commission 
on Increased Industrial Use of Agricultural Products concerned itself 
with these very problems and suggested other solutions. These prob- 
lems are basic to any sound research program. I am sure that they 
are the problems that will have to be worked out if we are to reach a 
satisfactory answer to the complex, confusing, yet vital question of 
what to do about making agricultural competitive in research. 

These four problems are interrelated. However, each is an entity, 
requiring its own individual solution, and should be considered sepa- 
rately. With your permission, therefore, I should like to address 
myself to these four basic problems, discussing them one by one. 

First, effective administration. At the cutset, I want to make it 
very clear that we favor a unified and coordinated research adminis- 
tration. This is the pattern that has worked so successfully for indus- 
try, and it is the pattern agriculture must have to compete successfully 
with industry. 

From time to time we are faced with suggestions for major changes 
in the administration of USDA research, just as we are today. I 
think that the reasons for this have more to do with two of the other 
basic problems of research—namely, proper balance and independent 
program appraisal—than with administration itself. I am sure we 
will get further if we work for improvements in these other problem 
areas directly, rather than attempt to get at them indirectly through 
administration. In any event, we can be certain of one thing—we 
cannot achieve improvements anywhere in the program by dividing 
and weakening the administration of the research operations. 

This is one thing, Mr. Chairman, we don’t have to guess about. 
Some of you will recall the split administration of research that was 
put into effect in the Department following the passage of the Re- 
search and Marketing Act of 1946. This was another well-inten- 
tioned effort to get a new look in research. At that time the great 
emphasis was on marketing, as it is today on utilization. But the 
point is that the research administration in the USDA was divided, 
and that division proved to be a terribly costly mistake, not only for 
the Department itself, but for everyone who worked with the De- 
partment, as well as for the Appropriations Committees of the Con- 
— Surely this experience within this very decade should force- 

ully remind us which direction not to take when we set out to improve 
research administration. 
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By this I do not mean to say that we can afford to overlook the 
very real opportunities that do exist to sharpen up the administration 
of research by the USDA. There are some major improvements that 
can be made, in spite of the fact that the USDA has overhauled its 
research administration in recent years and made it vastly more effi- 
cient. Let me recall for just a moment some of the reorganizations 
which have taken place in USDA research administration within 
recent years. 

First, the programs of the many autonomous bureaus and inde- 
pendent agencies doing production and utilization research have been 
centralized in the Agricultural Research Service. 

Second, responsibility for research administration has been placed 
in fewer hands. 

Third, utilization research has been given equal status with pro- 
duction research, each being headed by a Deputy Administrator 

Fourth, formal recognition of the importance of basic research has 
been provided for in the pioneering laboratories. 

And, fifth, serious efforts have been made, and are being continued, 
to provide stronger leadership for all key programs. 

I had the privilege of serving as a member of the agricultural task 
force of the first Hoover Commission, and I know from personal 
experience how very significantly the administration of research in 
the USDA has been improved by these steps. 

But, notwithstanding these improvements, I repeat, we do need 
more eflective research administration in the USDA. In seeking it 
we should benefit from past experience, from the improvements that 
have been made, from the examples of success in industry, and from 
what we must recognize as commonsense. We should move toward— 
not away from—better coordination. Weshould tighten up—not split 
apart—the research organization. Weshould centralize responsibility 
more—not provide for administrative arrangements that not only 
permit but encourage buckpassing and excuses. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, most of the bills before your com- 
mittee divide responsibility and split the administration of research 
by USDA, one way or the other. In our opinion, they move in the 
wrong direction. 

Second, proper balance. Now, what do we mean by “proper bal- 
ance”? The best way I can explain this is by referring to what cot- 
ton faces. Cotton fiber, as you know, goes entirely into industrial 
uses (that is, uses other than feed or food), but cottonseed is used 
mainly as a feed or food source. So cotton’s situation has much in 
common with that of other agricultural products, particularly in re- 
gard to industrial markets. 

If the utilization of cotton is to be increased, it must be competitive, 
as I said before, in quality, in price, and in promotion. Two of those 
factors, quality and price, can be directly influenced by research, as I 
pointed out earlier. 

When we say quality, we are thinking of more than just the quality 
of the raw agricultural product, although that is mighty important. 
We are thinking also of the processing quality of the raw agricul- 
tural product (the fiber) and of the quality of the products made 
from the fiber. We are thinking of quality in every sense, right up 
to the time our finished product reaches the ultimate consumer. 
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When we consider price, we are thinking of how research can in- 
fluence of cost, not only in the production of the raw product, impor- 
tant as that is to farm income, but also the cost of marketing, of 
processing, and of manufacturing, distributing, and merchandising 
the final products. Research to reduce cost can be applied at all of 
these stages. 

For a long time there has existed a firmly implanted misconception 
that some arbitrary formula can determine, for all of agriculture, just 
how our total research effort should be apportioned. That is, what 
proportion is needed to improve quality and lower cost in production, 
what is required to meet marketing problems and merchandising op- 

ortunities, and how much effort relatively should be put on process- 
ing problems and the development of new and improved products. 

Of course, this idea hasn’t worked, and it can’t work. But each 
time the failure of this arbitrary balance becomes acute, an attempt is 
made to shift the whole emphasis to a new, equally arbitrary, and 
equally unworkable position, for all of agriculture. In 1946, the new 
emphasis was marketing, as today the watchword is utilization. 

Let me say right now that there is no proper balance of research for 
all of agriculture and there never will be. The problems, needs, and 
opportunities of each commodity are different, peculiar to its own 
situation. Furthermore, they change and shift from time to time, 
according to demand, supply, competition, invention, and a multitude 
of other factors which apply to commodities individually. 

Now, let’s come for a moment to the situation on cotton. If cot- 
ton had been produced last season by the methods and with the labor 
requirements used in 1945, its cost of production would have been 
about 814 cents per pound higher than it actually was last year. In 
our very tight competitive struggle with synthetics, paper, and plas- 
tics, how much cotton would we have marketed if our prices had been 
25 percent higher than they were? 

Redes weeds, insects, and diseases add 12 cents to the cost of pro- 
ducing the average pound of cotton. In the cost-price squeeze the 
cotton farmers face, do you think they will be happy with a shift in 
research emphasis away from the obvious opportunities to cut such 
important and oppressive costs ? 

Mr. Coker is going to deal in just a few moments with just one of 
these problems and show you how serious it is and how urgent it is 
that something be done about it. 

Many of cotton’s problems run clear across the board, from produc- 
tion through marketing, to processing and product quality. Our in- 
dustry faces a terribly serious problem of this type today which Mr. 
Provost is going to describe to you. This problem cannot possibly be 
solved without a great new effort that tackles the whole subject, in 
production, in marketing, and in processing. 

Please don’t infer from what I am saying that cotton has no im- 
pressive opportunities for research in improved processes or products. 
Actually, it has many. As an example, last year 800,000 bales of 
cotton were used in this country that would not have been used but 
for one research development—a utilization research development: 





the new wash-wear, wrinkle-resistant finishes. Ten years ago this 
new finish was almost a laboratory curiosity, so far as cotton was 
concerned. Furthermore, we know that cotton has several additional 
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opportunities of equal or even greater promise in developments of 
this type for the future. 

However, we also know from practical experience that cost and 
quality of the raw commodity almost always plays a vital part, even 
in establishing a new use for an agricultural product. The only new 
use of any importance that cotton has had in the last 50 years was the 
pneumatic tire. And I might add it was entirely accidental that 
cotton was the beneficiary. Tires were not the result of somebody 
setting out to find a new use for cotton as we all well know. More 
than three-fourths million bales of cotton a year went into that tire 
use back when we had it in the 1940’s. Yet we lost this market almost 
completely when synthetics—through research—developed a new 
high-strength fiber that required less pounds, and yielded a net say- 
ings, per tire. 

Today there is still a slight chance that cotton could regain some 
of this market—a market that now is way over a million bales an- 
nually. But this cannot be done unless, through production research, 
we can develop some new high-strength cottons and, again through 
production research, learn how to grow these cottons economically 
enough to enable them to match the synthetics in the all-important 
factor of tensile strength per dollar. 

The popular concept at the moment is: (1) That production re- 
search has increased yields and created surpluses; and (2) that in 
order to get rid of surpluses, we must shut off research in the field of 
production and put all of our emphasis on research in the field of 
utilization—especially on new uses and industrial uses. 

The example I have just cited you on cotton shows how completely 
fallacious and dangerous this concept is. No amount of money spent 
on utilization research will ever get us back our million-bale, “new 
use,” “industrial” tire cord market for the simple reason that the 
problem that is keeping cotton out of that market can be gotten at 
only through production research. 

Mr. Chairman, unfortunately every one of the bills before your 
committee is based on this erroneous concept. They have been care- 
fully drawn to avoid any mention of production research and to put 
all of the emphasis on utilization research. This, in our judgment, 
would be a very serious mistake. 

It would be a mistake, in the first place, to put all the emphasis on 
any single phase of research, whether it be utilization, marketing, or 
production. Obviously this would result in serious imbalance, instead 
of the proper balance that is needed. 

Second, as I have already stated, it also would be a mistake to 
attempt to devise even a balanced research program to be applied alike 
to all commodities. The only balance in research effort that is really 
proper is the one that is determined by the real problems and oppor- 
tunities of a particular commodity at a particular time. 

So, Mr. Chairman, our job in this area is to provide some kind of 
a mechanism in our research setup, not only to develop a properly 
balanced program for each commodity, but also to keep that program 
in balance as the needs and opportunities of that commodity change 
over the years of the future. 

Third, independent program appraisal. Perhaps the best way to 
get into this problem is to tale a quick look at the way industry 
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manages its research programs. Generally, the whole program for 
an individual firm is headed up, from the administrative standpoint, 
by a single research director or vice president for research. This is 
the point where responsibility rests for the direction, conduct, and 
success of the research projects and programs. 

But in every case, I think it is safe to say, someone above this man 
makes the basic managerial determinations of the amount to be in- 
vested in research, the choices on areas of emphasis in the programs, 
and, when necessary, the always difficult decisions to terminate cer- 
tain projects. This top-level managerial function may be performed 
by one or more of the officers of the company, by the executive com- 
mittee or some other committee designated for the purpose, or by the 
board of directors. But, in every case, this managerial function is 
performed by people highly qualified and aearienil in the particular 
field of operation, and with the particular products and problems and 
opportunities of the company itself. 

Industry wide research programs have some similar type of arrange- 
ment to provide for a periodic review and appraisal of their research 
operations by a top-management group independent of regular re- 
search administration. This is true of our own research program 
in the National Cotton Council, and of all of the similar ndustrywide 
research programs with which we are familiar. 

In the case of the research programs which the USDA administers, 
this top managerial function is performed primarily by the Agricul- 
tural Subcommittees of the House and Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittees. It is a tremendous and difficult responsibility. One has only 
to talk with members of either of these subcommittees to learn how 
difficult. Research itself is a highly specialized, essentially technical 
field. When further related to a score or more of commodities, which 
in turn pass through highly complex marketing, processing, and 
distribution systems, it is no wonder that the most sincere and dedi- 
cated Members of Congress often feel themselves completely confused 
and frustrated. 

When the Research and Marketing Act was passed in 1946, an at- 
tempt was made to improve this situation by establishing advisory 
committees to bring expert and independent industry advice to bear 
on the various research programs of USDA. But, unfortunately, 
the advisory committee system has clearly not supplied a satisfactory 
answer to the problem. That is not to say the commodity advisory 
committees have not performed a very useful function. In many 
cases they have. They have advised the USDA helpfully—some 
more than others—and they have helped to bring USDA closer to the 
farm industries it serves. But these committees have become too 
much a part of USDA to contribute usefully to a truly independent, 
informed, and critical review of the USDA programs of research. 

Several of the bills before this committee recognize this problem 
and attempt to fill the need, at least in the utilization research field, 
by creating a board separate from USDA’s regular research admin- 
istration. We have carefully analyzed each of these approaches, but 
have not found any of them that we believe would be satisfactory. 

This is a problem of major importance and one to which we must 
find the answer before any research legislation can be complete. 
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Fourth, adequate financing. There is no question that one of the 
big troubles with agriculture’s research programs is that they are 
far too small. The proper question is: Why ? 

We know that research can do much to cut costs and improve farm 
income. The 81,,-cent figure I mentioned for cotton is only one ex- 
ample. Think what hybrids have done for the corn farmer. There 
are scores of similar examples to prove what can be done. 

We know that research can control pests and diseases. Examples 
are the screw worm, the Mediterranean fruitfly, rust-resistant wheat 
varieties and wilt-resistant cottons, and many others. 

We know that research can create new and expanded markets for 
agricultural products. Frozen fruit juices and many other products 
could be added to the wash-wear cottons I mentioned earlier. 

Seemingly everyone agrees that agriculture needs much more re- 
search, that research has already done wonders for agriculture, and 
that still greater opportunities lie before us. It is generally agreed 
that research holds the key to expanded markets for farm products. 
Yet, look at the record of agricultural research appropriations, par- 
ticularly in recent years, and you will find a paradox that is difficult 
indeed to understand. 

This is the very age of research. Industry is increasing its invest- 
ment in research by about a billion dollars each year. Research ex- 
penditures in this country stand near the $10 billion mark. In the 
past dozen years, the Department of the Interior has tripled its re- 
search programs. Research in the Department of Commerce is al- 
most five times what it was 12 years ago. In the health field, the 
Federal Government is spending 18 times as much on research as 
it did in 1947. 

How important is agriculture to America? In 1940, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture got almost 40 cents of the Federal research dollar. 
Today it gets less than 3 cents out of that dollar. 

How can the products of the farm possibly compete for industrial 
markets when they are so shockingly out-researched by industry itself? 
Cotton, for example, gets about 6 million in total research support 
from USDA—6 million for a $2% billion annual crop—about 
one-fourth of 1 percent of the crop value. Meanwhile cotton’s man- 
made competitors have the support of a $75 million effort—and a 
really top-caliber effort at that. 

Four years ago the farm and commodity organizations of this coun- 
try recommended a planned expansion for agricultural research and 
extension of $24 million per year, a very modest figure, to be continued 
over 5 years. Ouly in the first year of this program—in fiscal 1957— 
was that schedule approximately attained. Since then the program 
has bogged down. Obviously there is either a lack of understanding 
or a lack of confidence in what research can and must do to bring 
about a healthy agriculture in the United States. 

This is the fourth of the basic problems of agriculture in research. 
It is probably the most important. And our experience, in working 
intensively in this field for the past 20 years, indicates it is going to be 
the most difficult to solve. 

If it is not solved there is simply no way research can do for agri- 
culture what it is doing for industry. There is just no way we can 
improve agriculture’s research program enough in administration, or 
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in balance, or in top-managerial guidance to overcome a 10 to 1 handi- 
cap in money. And that is what it amounts to on the most conservative 
basis—at least $10 per dollar of sales spent by industry for every 
dollar per dollar of sales spent in agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, if we cannot find some way to solve this problem of 
adequate financing—if we cannot find some way to break through this 
ceiling of piddling, token, part-measure approaches to agricultural 
research, we are going to find, not simply that agriculture is failing 
to gain industrial markets, but that industry is continuing to make 
inroads into agricultural markets on an ever-increasing scale. 

Surely, there must be some way to make a Government that is an- 
nually spending billions on its agricultural problems, understand the 
importance of using this relatively inexpensive tool of research to its 
fullest potential in solving those problems—even if it be only in the 
interest of saving the Government’s own money. 

In conclusion, Mr, Chairman, I realize that I have probably raised 
more questions on the many sides of this whole problem of agricultural 
research than I have answered. I have done so because we sincerely 
believe they must be answered if a real solution to our problem is to be 
found. Also, we are convinced that if we fail to develop the right 
answers in the next legislation on this subject that passes the Congress, 
we will have lost for many years—and maybe forever—our chance to 
put agriculture ahead in this dynamic race for markets. 

The national farm and commodity mee have been wrestling 
with these same important questions for many months. They have 
been in close touch with the USDA and the land-grant colleges. We 
think the answers can be worked out—and we are anxious to help 
work them out with you and your committee. We earnestly hope that 
you will provide time for the right answers to be reached. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Thank you for your excellent statement. 

I am not going to open this to questions to you right now because I 
want to put the other two witnesses on. We have another commodity 
organization scheduled this morning and I want to see to it that they 
are allowed adequate time. So if you will bring your other two wit- 
nesses to be table, and let them present their testimony, then I will see 
how much time we have for questions before we put the other group on. 

Mr. Buake. Our first witness, Mr. Abernethy, is Mr. Robert Coker, 
of South Carolina. He is a member of our Production and Marketin 
Committee and a man who has probably spent more time wrestling wi 
this problem of the cotton boll weevil in particular of any individual 
Iknow. Mr. Coker is going to direct himself specifically to that prob- 
lem, and we will hear from him next. 

Mr. AsernetHuy. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Coxrr. No, I don’t. 

Mr. AnernerHy. You are very well known in the cotton world. 
We certainly are happy to have you before the committee. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT COKER, ADVISER TO THE BOARD OF DI- 
RECTORS OF THE NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, HARTSVILLE, §.C. 


Mr. Coxer. I am a farmer and cottonseed breeder of Hartsville, 
S.C., and an adviser to the board of directors of the National Cotton 
Council. 
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For sometime the problem of the cotton boll weevil has consumed a 
considerable part of my interest and thought. Because of the recog- 
nition of the very serious impact that this particular insect is having 
on the cotton economy of the South and of the old belt of the South 
in particular, Mr. Chairman, I don’t need to tell you, coming from a 
cotton section in Mississippi, just how important this problem is and 
has been over a period of a great many years. 

It has been 66 years now since this insect crossed the borders of 
Mexico and invaded the Cotton Belt of the South. And by 1928 it 
had covered all of the important cotton producing areas of the coun- 
try except in the extreme western part of the country. 

And during that time, according to the figures of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bureau of Plant Industry, they have kept a 
record of the annual losses by States resulting in cotton production 
prevented by this insect, and during that period of from 1909 to 1954, 
the total loss in actual bales of cotton amounted to 65 million bales of 
cotton, 28 million tons of cottonseed oil. 

And te give you some idea of how much that is, I did a little figur- 
ing and csmputed that if you laid those bales end to end, they would 
extend in a line 57,000 miles long, and would go around the earth at 
the equator two and one-third times. 

Mr. Anernetuy. It really has an appetite. 

Mr. Coxerr. It really has an appetite. 

These 28 million tons of cottonseed would have provided something 
over a billion dollars of refined cottonseed oil. And it would have 

uired 138,000 tank cars to transport it. 
f that 65 million bales of cotton if they had been made up into 
ket handkerchiefs, it would have furnished two dozen for each of 
the 214 billion inhabitants of this planet which is a lot of handker- 
chiefs. 

The value of the production lost from this insect has been in the 
neighborhood of $7.75 billion, counting actual lost production and 
not considering the cost to the farmers of a coordinating program 
which annually runs somewhere from $100 to $150 million a year. 

These scientists in the Department of Agriculture estimate that the 
total loss to the cotton industry in the South, as the result of this 
devastation, of the loss from this insect, plus the cost of trying to con- 
trol them, plus the cost of reduced quality and so forth that goes along 
with it, is somewhere around $300 million a year. 

What have we done about trying to bring about some solution to 
this problem ? 

I made a study of the figures of the Bureau of Entomology, the 
money that the Federal Government has appropriated, for research 
on the boll weevil problem, and I find that beginning with 1896 when 
the first appropriation of $2,000 was made, up through 1957, the 
Federal Government had appropriated a total of $4,162,000, includ- 
ing oll of the money that was granted to States for that same purpose. 

hat is an average of $67,000 a year to compete with or to try 
to bring about a solution to a $300 million problem, which is some- 
where in the neighborhood of between 1 and 2 cents of research for 
each $100 of loss. 

Economists have estimated that this insect along in the parts of the 
belt that are affected by it, that is, somewhere in the neighborhood of 
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10 million cotton acres, has taken at least one-half of the potential 
rofit from cotton production, and in Mississippi, your native State 
uring the period of 1940 to 1954, the statistics show that the boll 

weevil took almost $500 million in potential production out of that 

State, 214 million bales of cotton, and a million tons of cottonseed. 

Some of us appeared before the Agricultural ee Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate last year. And possibly partly as. 
the result of that, the Congress instructed the Department of Agri- 
culture to bring in a report, to make a thorough study of the research 
needs of what was being done to solve this serious insect problem, and 
to bring back to the Congress some recommendations on what should 
be done about it and what it would cost. - 

That report has not yet been made public, but it is in the hands of 
these committees and it is my—I have had an opportunity to see it— 
considered judgment that if it can be fully implemented and carried 
out, that it will do more to help solve the most pressing production 
problem that our part of the South, and perhaps, the Midsouth has, 
that is, the cotton boll weevil. 

The National Cotton Council passed a resolution in Phoenix, Ariz., 
last year, and again in Atlanta this year. It was the No. 1 resolu- 
tion passed by the cotton council. 

And the resolution reads like this: 

That the National Cotton Council recognizes that the cotton boll 
weevil is the No. 1 enemy of efficient cotton production in large and 
important areas of the U.S. cotton belt and has taken an annual toll 
of tens of thousands of bales of cotton and of many millions of dollars 
and that in recognition of this, the council pledges its best and most 
vigorous efforts to obtain full, adequate research funds and research 
effort and of eliminating the cotton boll weevil as a threat to the U.S. 
cotton crop at the earliest possible time. 

Now we have had other serious insect problems and they have been 
met, I would say, in a more adequate way. And I would like to say 
and add further, I think the cotton industry has been seriously at fault 
in failing to bring this problem in all of its seriousness to the urgent 
attention of Congress long ago, has been negligent in that respect, but 
we have gotton stirred up about it and we are fully cognizant of what it 
means. 

Take the example of the screw-worm fly where the Congress appro- 
priated $1,600,000 in 1957. And that has been one of the most dra- 
matic accomplishments. Those of you from the areas of the South af- 
fected by that insect know that it has virtually been wiped out by new 
techniques which research development and sterilization of the male 
screw-worm fly and the wholesale distribution of those by airplanes 
over the affected areas of the South—the problem has been virtually 
eliminated. 

And the scientists tell me that it is not without the realm of possi- 
bility that if sufficient effort and funds are made available for the 
study of this cotton boll weevil, that it is entirely possible that it may 
be eliminated as a serious threat to cotton production in the future. 

And in the Southeastern States where I come from the cotton 
acreage in the past 3 years, or 4 years, has gone from 5 million acres 
down to 1,700,000. A good bit of that was as the result of the action 
of the soil bank. But we feel very strongly that a solution of the 
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boll weevil problem and the future of economic cotton production in 
the old South, the old Cotton Belt of the South, go hand in hand. 

And, therefore, [ am glad of an opportunity, gentlemen, to bring 
this one urgently needed production research item to your attention 
because of my firm belief and the firm belief of many others that it 
offers a great hope and great possibility for lowering the cost of cot- 
ton production to the extent that cotton can become competitive and 
that farmers can stay in cotton and produce it profitably in the years 
in the future. 

I appreciate the opportunity of being with you. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Thank you very much. Now, Mr. Provost. 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Provost is a neighbor of mine. He is one of our 
transplanted southerners. Now he is a Californian and I think he 
knows more about cotton and everything connected with it than any 
man in California. 

Mr. Provost. Thank you. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF RAY PROVOST, PRODUCERS COTTON OIL CO,, 
FRESNO, CALIF. 


Mr. Provost. My name is Ray Provost. I am an official of the 
Producers Cotton Oil Co. of Fresno, Calif., which is engaged in farm- 
ing, ginning, merchandising and warehousing of cotton, and cotton- 
seed crushing. I also am a member of the cotton quality committee 
of the National Cotton Council. 

The cotton industry today faces a very serious problem as a result 
of changes in the methods of harvesting, ginning, and spinning cot- 
ton. Gentlemen, to put it bluntly, these changes coupled with our 
archaic measurements of quality in marketing cotton threaten our 
industry with major losses of markets for cotton both in the United 
States and abroad. 

Here is what has happened: The farmer gets paid by grade and 
staple, and because he oak’ know what the staple should be before 
the cotton is ginned, he tries to get the highest grade possible. High 
prices go with high grades. So we, the ginners, have to do everything 
we can to clean up mechanically picked or stripped cotton to get the 
maximum grade and top dollar for our customers, the farmers. 

We have been forced to install all kinds of elaborate cleaning equip- 
ment, driers, and other machines to do this. We are glad to do it. 
But now, we find that this excessive cleaning is in many cases actually 
damaging the usefulness of the cotton. The spinner cannot spin it 
as well, cannot make as uniform a product. Overcleaned cotton, which 
carries a higher price, actually may add two or more cents per pound 
to cotton goods because of the additional problems in spinning and 
weaving. It may also seriously downgrade the quality of the cotton 
fabrics. 

Two bales of cotton may look the same to the mill, but one may 
spin well, while the other causes all kinds of trouble in processing, 
higher costs, and turns out a poorer product. We, the ginners, get 
blamed for damaging cotton. But we are turning out the highest 
possible quality, according to the measurements of quality our in- 
dustry has used for 100 years. 
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The point is, these measurements of quality are no longer valid. 
They don’t fit the new pattern in mechanical harvesting and ginning. 
Neither do they fit the more exacting requirements of today’s more 
efficient mills. Unless we can get better measurements of quality for 
marketing our cottons, we will just have to keep on impairing the 
real usefulness of the farmer’s product just to get him top price. We 
will all lose in the end. The mills will turn to synthetics—cotton is 
just barely holding their favor now. When the farmer loses his mar- 

ets, every segment of the whole great cotton industry will also lose 
out. It is shocking that we should be facing such a situation today. 

It is even more shocking because the whole thing can still be pre- 
vented by a real effort in research. Research is the key and the only 
way to prevent the certain losses that will result if this trend keeps on. 
Research can give us the new tools, the new way of measuring quality, 
that will once more put the two ends of the cotton industry back into 
gear again. 

If we can market cotton on its real — we can get top value 
for the farmer without damaging the fiber. In addition, we can de- 
liver to mills a product that will spin in accordance with its market 
value. If we can point the finger at damage, we can prevent this 
suicidal course our industry has been following. But unless we get 
adequate measurements of quality, we can’t even be sure just where 
the damage occurs—nor will we be able to prevent it. 

The Department of Agriculture recognizes this problem. Within 
the limits of its resources, and aided by industry itself, it has made 
a start toward better marketing measurements. The new pilot spin- 
ning laboratory in Clemson, S.C., is a key part of this effort. But this 
is a big job—a job that should have been done 5 years ago, not just 
today. And the research effort is so small that at the present rate, 
we won’t have the answer 5 years from now. 

Gentlemen, I cannot overemphasize the seriousness of this matter. 
We must have an all-out research attack on this problem, and we must 
have it now. This problem reaches across the whole field of growing 
and harvesting cotton, of ginning and marketing the fiber, and of 
making it into yarns and fabrics. Nothing less than a research effort 
that extends across the board will get the answers. 

We earnestly ask you, in your plans for agricultural research, to 
provide adequate machinery for this particular problem—and for 
others like it. They key to this one is in marketing. But the correc- 
tive steps will have to be taken in production, and the results eval- 
uated in processing. We are deeply concerned by an apparent trend 
in research thinking that would take the emphasis away from the very 
problems which must be solved if this cotton industry is to survive. 
The cotton farmer is our customer, and I want to say to you that I 
cannot imagine a greater disservice to the cotton farmer than to deny 
him the research that will keep him in business. The methods used 
100 years ago to measure pa simply cannot meet the needs of 
modern spinning techniques. 

Mr. AzerNETHY. I want to express the thanks of the committee for 
the statements that the three of you have presented. They have par- 
ticularized the needs of research in the present areas of the produ¢- 
tion, distribution, and sale and utilization of cotton. 
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Mr. Blake, in your statement, you presented the subject in a more 
general way. May I say that it is now 11 o’clock. We have an- 
other witness to be heard. And I hope the members of the committee 
will not be too detailed and go into much detail in their questions 
now of the witnesses at the table, in order that we may hear the wit- 
ness representing the potato council. 

I don’t intend myself to ask but two or three questions. 

Mr. Blake, I think from your statement for the cotton council that 
I think more or less with you, that it is my thinking on this subject 
there are important fields of production research which will actually 
result in better utilization of cotton. And I think you have vividly 
pointed that out. 

You seemed, however, to feel that the program of research, in spite 
of the Agricultural Research Act of 1946, and the reorganization in 
the Department of Agriculture, has bogged down. What can we do 
to improve that situation? 

Mr. Buaxe. Mr. Chairman, I don’t know precisely. I tried to say 
that in this statement. 

One of the main places we bogged down and the way you judge it is 
what is happening with the money. The money is fading away. 

You see, we do these things by fits and starts. We have little spurts, 
as we had a few years ago, and then it dies out again. We have had 
that happen. We have been through this cycle in the past. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Is that a result of those who have the responsi- 
bility of handling the appropriations being discouraged by the re- 
sults from money previously made available ¢ 

Mr. Buake. I am sure that must be in it, Mr. Chairman. That must 
be part of it. 

I think that the thing that speaks loudest to me is that the Congress 
itself must not have confidence in this thing or it would not be faring 
like it has been faring. 

Why has Congress not got the confidence? I am not too sure of 
the answer. I think that the Congress is not entirely happy with 
some of the administration angles. 

I also feel the program has been out of balance, has been too much 
on production in certain areas and so on. 

And also there is the feeling that some way, somehow we don’t seem 
to be getting this top-managerial guidance into the program that 
ought to be. 

There are a lot of things of this nature. 

But as we see it, we have got to work on all four of these problem 
areas to try to get the confidence of the Congress. 

Mr. Aspernetuy. Do you feel that the funds that have been made 
available have been distributed between too many laboratories? 

Mr. Buaxe. I certainly do. I think one of the worst things in put- 
ting out an appropriation, it gives ideas to each one to have a piece 
of the pie, all through the vast research program. I do not think 
that is efficient. 

Mr. Apernetuy. There is constant pressure from all of them. 

Mr. Buaxe. That is exactly right. Not only from different agri- 
cultural industry but all of the different bureaus within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture research setup, each wanting a piece of the money. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Does the Research Division, the Agricultural Re- 
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search of the Department, welcome advice from the various councils, 
such as your organization, do they welcome such? 

Mr. Biaxe. We have these commodity advisement committees, as 
you know, that were set up under the act of 1946, and those com- 
modity advisory committees make recommendations to the Depart- 
ment which sometimes are followed and sometimes are not followed. 
They do confer with them. How much they take their advice into 
account is a problem. Quite often we felt that the advice has not 
been followed as it should. 

Mr. Asernerny. Is there a feeling among the people of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council that these independent agencies are pound 
foolish and penny wise in providing research funds? 

Mr. Buaxe. Yes, there is noaitieate: 

Mr. Asernetuy. Is there a further feeling—and is this more im- 

ortant—that we need to offer some supplemental legislation, author- 
ization legislation, and so forth ? 

Mr. Buaxe. Yes, sir; yes, sir. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Have you firmed up any opinions as to what that 
should be ? , 

Mr. Buaxe. Not completely, Mr. Chairman. That is what I re- 
ferred to in the very end of this statement. We are working on it. 
We have been working on it. We are working on it with the other 
farm and commodity organizations. 

We feel like if we don’t have a united front on this thing we are 
not going to get anywhere. 

Mr. Asernetuy. It is certainly not the desire of the members of 
the committee to put some legislation ideas out just for the purpose 
of saying we have a bill. That is certainly not my idea. I want 
you to know it is not my purpose although I think we ought to do 
something during this session of Congress—it is not my inclination 
to urge the committee to push any legislation out next week or the 
next or the next. I intend to give everyone an opportunity to be 
heard. I am receiving many telegrams opposing this and for that, 
and so on and so forth. It is my intention to move with care and 
caution. 

We want to do a good job. I sincerely hope in the meantime that 

ou and your fine organization will give us the benefit of your think- 
ing along the line of what is needed in the way of direct legislation. 
You can do that for us? 

Mr. Buaxe. Yes, sir; we will be delighted to do so. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Dixon. 

Mr. Drxon. Mr. Chairman, I shall try to be brief in my questions. 
I will save time by going direct to asking you questions. 

I would like to say, Mr. Blake, that this testimony of yours is as 
fully effective as any I have heard at any time on this subcommittee. 
You are certainly competent to discuss the problems that we are 
worrying most about. 

You were on the Hoover Task Force Committee, is that not right? 

Mr. Buaxe. That is right. 

Dr. Drxon. In your study, was not one of the principles that your 
task force emphasized, unity of command ? 

Mr. Biaxe. Right. 
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Dr. Drxon. If we had a separate agency from the USDA, we would 
have a double-headed organization for this research. 

Mr. Buaxe. That is right. 

Dr. Drxon. You are opposed to a double-headed organization. 

Mr. Biaxke. Right. 

Dr. Drxon. Thank you very much. 

You said, too, that the USDA has been greatly improved recently. 
Most of the members were not here when you made that statement. 
Will you tell me how it improved in this direction of utilization 
research. 

Mr. Brake. With regard to the administration, they have gotten 
almost all of the research work under one central administration— 
not all but almost all of it. 

We would like to see all put under one, to put everything in re- 
search under one head. And I am not quite sure but what it might 
not be a desirable thing, also, to eliminate from that research service 
any functions other than research. But this is a question that needs 
some further refining. 

On this matter of the emphasis on utilization, they have set up within 
the Agricultural Research Service two divisions, a production divi- 
sion and a utilization division, both coordinate in their responsibility 
and each headed by a deputy director. 

Dr. Dixon. Allunder Dr. Shaw ? 

Mr. Buaxe. Yes, that is right. 

Dr. Drxon. Thank you very much. I think that is fine. 

You said that our bills were carefully drawn to place all emphasis 
on marketing and research. 

If you had been to the hearings you would know that we had many 
testify, as you have, that you cannot conduct utilization here in one 
watertight compartment and production research over here in another 
watertight compartment. 

It is your view, as I take it, that an independent agency would fall 
down because of the lack of coordination. 

Mr. Buaxe. That is right. 

Dr. Dixon. Another question that nobody has brought out in the 
testimony. I have talked with some large industrialists who would 
use our product. Of course, the purpose of these measures is to get 
more agricultural products to the market. 

Mr. Buaxe. That is true. 

Dr. Drxon. And these industrialists say that with the 5-year limit, 
they cannot build factories, set up machinery, experiment, take out 
the bugs from that machinery, advertise, build a market for their 
product, and make it profitable in 5 years’ time. 

Would you or would you not favor amending the bill to give the 
manufacturer a little more than 5 years’ time, put a little more flexi- 
bility in there ? 

Mr. Buake. Certainly, if you are going to get the job done you better 
give him whatever time it takes for him to get it done. It might, vary 
considerably, depending upon the particular situation. 

Dr. Dixon. I would like to call that problem to the attention of our 
committee, that maybe that is a defect in all of our bills. 

When we come to the crucial problem about who oversees the 
work, appraises its results, you said that the advisory board of the 
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USDA probably is not sufficiently independent and that the USDA 
does not carry out its wishes enough. Maybe the advisory commit- 
tee is not critical enough to get the results we want. I think that is 
a fine observation. 

At the same place, you want a more independent board or com- 
mittee. And you left the problem by saying that it needed further 
study. You see, you are an expert in. this field and we are not. 
Many of us were born before they even had any IQ’s at all. That 
is where we need some help. 

How can we get a safficiently independent and critical board and 
still keep the administration and power in the USDA? That is 
where you left us without an answer. Do you have any comments 
there ? 

Mr. Buaxe. Not at the moment, Dr. Dixon, but we do have the 
feeling that right here is probably the heart of this whole thing. If 
we ever get the thing in sharp focus on this one point, you might have 
an answer to this whole matter of getting the confidence of the Con- 
gress and larger appropriations and a whole new lift in this whole 
thing up to a level that it really has to be if it really is going to get 
the job done. 

Dr. Dixon. Permit me, Mr. Chairman, to yield to Mr. Jones who 
is the authority on Public Law 480 and, also, on cotton exports, to 
have him give us some of his experience on cotton exports. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri. I am not going to plead “guilty” to the 
accusation of being an expert in cotton. I want to say this 
Dr. Dixon. You are our committee expert on Public Law 480. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri. I think Mr, Provost brought out a point 
here that I was going to touch on, and that I cannot understand why 
something has not been done about it before. That is, on the farm 
program that we have used over the years in trying to evaluate the 
value of cotton. 

And as I understand it we have for years been judging and evaluat- 
ing cotton by grade and staple. Those have been the two primary 
bases for judging the value of cotton. And particularly, in put- 
ting cotton into the loan. 

I had an interesting thing happen just within the last 3 weeks 
when I was down home and talked to a friend of mine. He is a 
cotton ginner and sells a lot of cotton. He operates several gins. 

He told about an experience that particular day. He had a lot 
of cotton at his gin and the buyer came in to the gin to buy the cot- 
ton. This buyer proposed to him that he would pay him a stipulated 
orice for a certain number of bales that he would select from this 
ot. of cotton. 

He said that this lot of cotton that he had—I don’t recall the exact 
figure—but I know there were three different grades in there. 

And at first he was dubious about how he could come out if he 
let the buyer select the bales that he wanted and pay an average 
price for all of it because his first impression was that he would select 
ull of the cotton from the top grade. In going over it he thought, 
“Well, I will find out what is in this man’s mind about this.” So 
he said, “Well, I will let you select.” He was going to buy approxi- 
mately a third of this cotton from this lot. And much to his sur- 
prise and mine when this buyer went through and graded this cotton 
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according to what he wanted, he found that he took approximately 
the same percentage of cotton from each one of those three grades, 
and paid the same price for each bale. Although now under our loan 
setup one would carry a much higher loan value than the other and 
on the market it was priced at a different price. 

Now what I can’t understand. is a over the years it has taken us 
so long for the cotton industry, the pte rn of Agriculture and 
others, to recognize that there are other factors in the value of cotton 
other than grade and staple and trash and so forth that is in the 
cotton. 

I do not know much about the grading of cotton, but I know that 
in recent years we have given a lot more attention to the tensile 
strength of the cotton fiber and, also, as to the character of the fiber. 
So it seems we have been a long time in recognizing those other 

ualities that apparently are most important to the processor and to 
the manufacturer. 

To get back again to what I said yesterday, private industry is so 
far ahead of what we have been able to do either as an industry in 
producing the cotton and the ss sacle a of Agriculture in setting 
up the standards, that we have been far behind. Whether that is 
a case of money or whether we have been following the lines of less 
resistance, I don’t know. 

I am making a speech here instead of getting your comments, I 
will come to that in just a minute. 

I think you recognize that from what you said in your statement, 
and what I just said and the experiences I have had. 

The thing that impressed me again, and I cannot find the answer 
to it, is why during the past 100 years we have not made greater 
development in the packaging, say, of our cotton. Why we have not 
miben at a standard grading that is acceptable to everyone. As 
Dr. Dixon has said, in the last month we heave had the privilege of 
being in the Far East and Tokyo, India, and talking to some cotton 
people there. 

I had the privilege of going into a cotton mill there just as I have 
in this country, but there I had the opportunity to make a comparison 
between the cotton produced by other countries and the packaging 
that I saw in their warehouses and on the floor in the mills. There 
was no question but what the American cotton presented the most 
unfavorable appearance of all of the cotton. It didn’t take an expert 
to pick out the bales of American cotton, with its unattractive appear- 
ance and dirty cotton protruding from the wrapper, as a result of 
having been sampled many times; the lack of care in presenting an 
attractive package affected it. The fact is that in the United States 
and most parts of the country at least we have made no point on that. 
I understand in some areas they are using a different wrapper, but 
why haven’t we developed a cotton wrapper for this cotton that would, 
at least, utilize some of our own product ? 

And also, some way of obtaining a sample that would stand up 
throughout the handling of the cotton through all of its movement 
through the trade? 

They tell me that from the time that the cotton is originally ginned, 
from the time when the first sample is pulled at the gin, that is, it 
goes down the line and into the warehouses, and so forth, samples are 
just continually being pulled each time it is moved. 
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Apparently nobody wants to take the other fellow’s word for what 
that cotton is. 

I might bring out one further fact, that I was at one mill in this 
country and they had bought their cotton on Government grades, and 
then on having the cotton reclassed, it was found that they were 
entitled to a refund of several million dollars, because the cotton 
had been classed higher and so they had lost in that grading, and they 
were entitled to that refund because a change had been made, the 
classing had been done for cotton at one price, and that grade did not 
stand up. 

Somebody is paying that extra cost, and I think that both the farmer 
and the Government have lost on that deal. . 

What I am trying to point up is the fact that industry, private 
industry particularly, has been so far ahead of us in solving their 
problems of getting the most out of their products and realizing the 
profits from the cotton. 

To get down to the question now: You have been in the cotton 
business for a long time, as I understand. I have been very inter- 
ested in your testimony. I would like to ask you this. 

Why did it take so long to recognize these other characteristics 
in cotton; and why do you think that the Government is not adopting 
some of those standards that private industry recognizes in placing 
the proper value on this cotton ? 

Mr. a st. Well, first, Mr. Congressman, I would say that the 
whole field of valuation in cotton fo been badly neglected, as a 
premise to start on. 

Mr. Jones. And who is responsible for that ? 

Mr. Provost. I think perhaps the industry itself is, and, further, 
I think that the lack of research money for that specific purpose in 
the Department of Agriculture has contributed to this, too. 

However, I am somewhat puzzled myself, in that the Government 
has had hundreds of billions of dollars invested in cotton on the basis 
of a quality valuation that is no longer valid and has not been 
valid for quite some time. 

Mr. Jones. Let me interrupt you. How long has that quality 
standard that the Government uses, how long has that been obsolete, 
are opinion ? 

Mr. Provost. I think perhaps it has been obsolete for the last 8 or 
10 years. 

I am not a mill technician, but I go from observations which started 
with the committee, the Quality Committee, in 1950, and we have 
been working on this problem of quality of valuation, and along that 
line there is some research that has been done. 

For example, there is the micrometer measuring of the diameter 
of the fiber, and then there is the test to determine the breakage 
strength of the fiber, and there are others along that line; but those 
are only two specific characteristics, the diameter and the breakage 
strength, among all of those that we are involved with. We can do 
those quickly and cheaply, but there are many other characteristics 
that we must know and determine before the cotton enters the mill 
in order to properly evaluate that cotton. That needs to be done if 
we are going to market this cotton properly, but little research has 
been done in those fields. In my opinion, that has been due more to 
the lack of funds than the lack of interest. 
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Mr. Jones. You think it is a lack of funds, rather than interest? 

Mr. Provost. Rather than interest. 

Mr. Jones. Well, I am glad to have that opinion, although I do 
not know that I agree entirely with you on that assumption. 

Let me ask you now about this matter of the wrapper. Why have 
we continued all through these years with the same wrapper, the same 
packaging, and the same custom of continually pulling out samples, 
oh, up to a dozen or 20 samples during the movement of this cotton? 

Mr. Provost. W ell, of course, the council is star ting a research pro- 
gram in that direction and—— 

Mr. Jones. How long have they been carrying on that research 
program ¢ 

Mr. Provost. Well, I would say for the last 7 years, as I recall. And 
again, it is a matter of a proper approach to the Congress and also to- 
the Department of Agriculture, but in either case it is a lack of funds, 
because we have not obtained any funds from the Department—am I 
correct in that statement, Mr. Blake ? 

Anyway, I don’t believe we have, and if we have, it has been very 
slight, indeed. 

We have depended on private industry to do some researeh in 
fabrics, and to supply us with the proper packaging processes—al- 
though I may say we have not been able to excite the interest of the 
industry sufficiently to warrant an all-out research program by in- 
dustry in packaging cotton. We need to dothat. And we need to do 
that also through the facilities for research in the Department of 
Agriculture. That is my sincere conviction. 

Mr. Jones. Let me ask you a further question. 

Would there be any reason why it would be more profitable to any 
segment of the industry to continue using the same obsolete prac tices 
that they have followed in the past ? 

Mr. Provost. I do not think that it would be more profitable, Mr. 
Jones, to any segment of the industry to continue as they have in the 
past, but the fact of the matter is 





Mr. Jones. Excuse me. It is rather discouraging to this committee- 


to be confronted with the situation, namely, that here is an organiza- 
tion, the National Cotton Council, for w hich I have the greatest re- 
spect, and I think they have done a magnificent job in the marketing 
of cotton and in bringing about public acceptance of cotton in many 
areas, but, nevertheless, considering the association of the council 
with the industry, and it certainly has access to the industry, I am in- 
clined to believe that it has not been limited by funds for its own 
organization to carry on this work, and I wonder why, after 7 years— 
and you put it at 7 years, although I was under the impression it 
was longer than Chasis eae ertheless, “they have not been able to come up 
with more concrete suggestions. 

And Mr. Blake says now that they still have not reached a conclu- 
sion on this. We would like to have that information for this com- 
mittee. We have been, on this committee, taking this problem up this 
year, and we have had other committees that worled on the problem 
of agricultural research. There was the Agricultural Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946, under which there was some research money 


available. It is rather discouraging for people who are not experts 


this field, as you are, and we do not have the experts that are in your 
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organization, to try to solve this problem, at least at this session of the 
Congress, and I do not quite understand it, and I would like to direct 
this question to you, Mr. Blake, if you will. 

Why is it we have not been able to reach some conclusions during 
this 7- or 8-year period ? 

Mr. Buake. Well now, you mean conclusions with regard to the 
bale covering ? 

Mr. Jones. Well, that would be one. 

Mr. Brake. All right. Actually, what happened here is this: 
There has been a lot of work done, and a lot of it was just pure experi- 
mentation, to try to find something that is both economical and prac- 
tical from the standpoint of a wrapper for a bale of cotton. That is 
one part of the problem. 

Up until now, Mr. Jones, we have not got anything that looks like 
it is any big improvement, from the standpoints that I mentioned. I 
mean, you have got two things to look at always: How much does it 
cost, and how good is it? 

As I say, we have not found anything from the standpoint of either 
cost or quality that is a whole lot better than what we have now and 
what we have been using. 

The other part of this problem that you referred to and that you 
commented on and that you see all over the United States and in any 
mill, is this, having the cotton cut all to pieces. 

Mr. Jones. And we do not see that same thing with cotton from 
other countries, other areas. Why do you suppose that is? 

Mr. Biake. Well, I understand it is because they draw a uniform 
sample to begin with, and they trade on that sample all the way on. 

Mr. Jones. Well, why cannot they trade on that one sample in the 
United States like those other countries ? 

Mr. Buaxe. Well, sir, I don’t know. We have got a free country 
here, and when a man buys a bale of cotton, he can do what he pleases, 
and it has been a trade custom and it is awfully hard, you know, for 
a trade custom to be changed that has been built up by people following 
their nose, hard to change those customs of those people who are in 
those businesses. 

Mr. Dixon. We can’t talk any more, then, about the heathen Chinese.. 

Mr. Buiaxe. No; we cannot. 

And, as you say, Mr. Jones, it is discouraging, and those of us who 
are in the council sometimes are a little bit discouraged. However, 
a lot of work has been done on automatic samplin ut if you could 

t at the reason that the man cuts up the bale of cotton—I mean, he 

oes not just cut pieces out of it when he owns it just to be tearing it up,. 
he does it because he feels that when he gets ready to sell that bale of 
cotton, he will need to get another sample; or if he is buying, then: 
he feels that the sample that the other man judges it on is not—let me 
say, he would rather judge it from his own sample. Also, he may feel 
that too much time has elapsed, and he wants a fresh sample, and so 
he goes in and cuts it again. And that is why all of this multiple 
sampling goes on. 

The point I am trying to make here is that if we can find out the 
answer to a real true quality evaluation, the thing that Mr. Provost 
was talking about, maybe you will find that one original sample will do 


the whole job. But right now we have an old and archaic method of 
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doing those things, and we have just not been able to break out of it, 
But until we come up with something better, we do not have any chance 
of any changes being made. 

Mr. Jones. Let me ask you this further question: Do you know of 
any material change that has been made in the packaging of cotton 
during the last 50 years? 

Mr. Buiake. No, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 

Mr. Cuarrman. I could ask some more questions, but I have taken 
considerable of the committee’s time, and, of course, we have another 
witness. I can explore this subject later on. And I am going to talk 
with them individually. Iam sure that we can solve these problems, 

Mr. Asernetuy. Are there more questions from the committee ? 

Mr. Coad ? 

Mr. Coap. I have just one brief question, which is about this appro- 
priation for money to be made available for this type of research—I 
am not talking about cotton now, but this type, I mean, which is to 
cover work on the boll weevil. I understand there is going to be a re- 
question for $750,000 for the control of the boll weevil. 

Mr. Coxer. Congressman, I do not know what the amount will be, 
but there will be a request made, based on the needs as revealed by this 
study that was made by these three men appointed by the Department. 

Mr. Coap. Do you happen to know whether in that requested ap- 
prepriiion there is included a program to establish a boll weevil 

roject ¢ 
. Mr. Coker. It is my understanding that when the bill is considered, 
that it will include a laboratory building and facilities for housing 
these different scientists who are working on that problem. 

Mr. Coap. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Mr. Hagen? 

Mr. Hacen. Well, I do not know whether you could call it a ques- 
tion or just an observation or a comment or an opinion, but I refer 
to this matter of the division of research projects into these two fields 
of the production of agricultural commodities, and the industrial 
utilization of those agricultural commodities, and the establishment of 
two research agencies, and the matter of who shall have the responsi- 
bility in this industrial matter, whether it should be a new agency or 
the Department of Agriculture. 

It occurs to me that perhaps blame for past failures may lie in part 
with the various farm commodity groups. 

I do think that you gentlemen could, through your association with 
the trade generally, and because of your knowing what projects should 
be undertaken. I should think that it might be possible for you to 
explore these projects and decide upon them, and then lobby for them 
before the House Appropriations Committee. 

Other groups have done that, and I can give you examples where 
they have gone before the Appropriations Committees opposing the 
Secretary of Agriculture’s recommendation in many cases. There is, 
for example, the program concerning the Mediterranean fruitfly in 
the fruit industry, where they went out and they lobbied before the 
Secretary and before the Appropriations Committees of Congress, and 
they got the money to whip the Mediterranean fruitfly. 
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Basically, any Government program is originally initiated, actually, 
from outside, the original initiative comes from the trade groups, and 
I think it might be well for you to consider, you being an agency, so 
to speak, of the industry, annually presenting your problems, first to 
the Secretary of Agriculture and then presenting it to the Congress 
itself. 

I think it is something that you gentleman should consider, because 
if you don’t propose these things, then nobody is going to do anything 
about it. 

You know your problems in your industry, and you can formulate 
from your knowledge what is an adequate and reasonable research pro- 
gram and what programs and projects to undertake, and you might 
consider coming up with that information, so that the Secretary and 
then Congress might have some idea of what is involved. 

Mr. Chairman, that is all I have to say. 

Mr. AperNeruy. Dr. Dixon? 

Mr. Drxon. Well, Mr. Chairman, I have just one question. 

Does this cotton that we ship to Hong Kong and to Tokyo have to 
be filthy dirty in order to retain the quality standard of the Depart- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Provost. No, Doctor—I suppose you are addressing your ques- 
tion tome. It is not. It is a matter of the way cotton is graded, a 
matter of the custom. The man looks at it, he opens it and takes a 
sample, and he makes up his mind what to call it. And then he sells 
it to someone else, and he sells, and the other buyers, all of them want 
a sample, because their judgment might not agree with this other 
man’s. 

Mr. Drxon. I am not talking about that. I am talking about the 
filthiness of it. 

Mr. Provost. Well, it just gets dirty in transportation, because of 
the lack of covering after it has been sampled several times. 

Mr. Dixon. Thank you. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Are there any other questions? Apparently there 
are no further questions from the committee. 

We thank you very much, gentlemen. 

- eet witness will be Mr. A. E. Mercker, of the National Potato 
Youncil. 


STATEMENT OF A. E. MERCKER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
POTATO COUNCIL 


Mr. Apvernetuy. I believe Mr. McIntire has some introductory 
remark to make. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I just simply want to say to you, Mr. Chairman, that I express my 
appreciation, appreciation on my own behalf and on behalf of the 
potato industry, for having this opportunity to get Mr. Mercker’s 
thinking on this question. It is my privilege to know his qualifica- 
tions, and I consider him well qualified to present this subject before 
us, and to take care of the interests of the potato industry of this coun- 
try in research programs. I believe that the committee will benefit 
from his testimony. 

Mr. Anrrnetuy. Thank you, Mr. McIntire. 
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Now, Mr. Mercker, will you proceed ? 

Mr. Mercxer. Thank you, Mr. Abernethy. 

We of the National Potato Council greatly appreciate this oppor- 
tunity of appearing before you. 

I am Albert E. Marcker, executive director of the National Potato 
Council since November 1, 1956. Prior to that time I was employed 
for over 36 years in the Fruit and Vegetable Division of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. In March 1929 I was assigned as a market- 
ing specialist for the white or Irish potatoes and spent all of my time 
on the potato problem. 

The potato crop is not one of the most important sources of agricul- 
tural income but it is a basic food crop used daily in nearly every 
home in this country. It ranks about sixth as a source of cash income 
to farmers. The production of potatoes is highly speculative. A 
considerable capital outlay is required to produce, harvest, store, and 
market a potato crop. The demand for potatoes is not elastic and 

er capita consumption has been declining. Lately the potato pro- 
rai have suffered from chronic overproduction, which is due 
largely to the phenomenal increase in yields ~ acre. 

The acreage planted to potatoes declined sharply in the last 25 years 
from 3,789,350 acres planted in 1934 to 2,749,100 acres planted in 1941, 
which at that time was the smallest acreage planted since 1893. The 
decline in acreage continued so that in 1951 it amounted to 1,358,700, 
and for the 2-year period 1957-58 it amounted to an average of 
1,420,000 acres. Yields averaged between 60 and 65 hundredweight 
per acre in the early 1930’s, and 120 to 124 hundredweight per acre 
in the late 1940’s. In 1958, a new record was established of 180 hun- 
dredweight per acre. 

I remember the days when producers received honorary awards for 
producing 180 hundredweight per acre. This is now a commonplace 
occurrence. Potatoes are establishing one record yield after another, 
The increase in yields per acre is much larger than that of any other 
important farm crop, and probably the most important change of 
that kind in American agriculture. 

Because the investment in production of potatoes is very large, pro- 
ducers are quick to adopt the ever-improving techniques in production 
practices. Ironically, a small crop has a much higher value than a 
large crop. The 1952 crop of 211 million hundredweight was valued 
at $686 million, whereas the 1953 crop of 232 million hundredweight 
was valued at $305 million. The 1958 crop of 264 million hundred- 
weight is the largest peacetime crop of record and its preliminary 
value has been placed at $337 million, whereas its estimated retail 
value is probably between 114 and 114 billion dollars. 

In order to help to remedy their situation, potato producers have 
adopted self-help programs. There are nine Federal marketing orders 
available, six of which are in operation. All of these are operative in 
the late States, and regulate 70 percent of the late State potato mar- 
keting. In addition, two State marketing agreements in the Califor- 
nia early spring and late summer producing areas were in operation. 
This enables the producer to sell only his best potatoes on the fresh 
market, and to divert the lower qualities to industrial uses or to live- 
stock feed. 
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Potato starch is about the only industrial potato product produced, 
and averaged about 82,000 tons for the crop years of 1956-57. Potato 
starch production was about 6,600 tons in 1936. In 1937, the potato 
starch producers asked the Chief of the Division of Agricultural 
Chemistry and Engineering for assistance. Personnel was assigned 
to study the situation, and constructive recommendations were made 
which resulted in the production of a greatly improved quality of 
nyotato starch. In addition, modern methods of processing were 
initiated. At the present time starch and starch derivatives such as 
adhesives are about the only industrial products made of potatoes. 

The potato industry has repeatedly signified the unanimous opinion 
that utilization research and other related lines of research on potatoes 
should be greatly extended. In view of the per capital decline in con- 
sumption, relief of the problem of surplus potatoes cannot be achieved 
by the extension of potatoes for industrial uses alone. Research is 
needed to conduct a continuing effort directed toward the extension 
of potatoes as a food, which outlet under present conditions has greater 
possibilities. 

Research is needed to determine the constituents of potatoes which 
singly or in combination influence the differences in processing and 
eating qualities. Incentives should be provided in the form of con- 
tracts, cooperative agreements, and provisions whereby individuals 
should be encouraged to conduct private research. 

When new products are developed, market tests between the govern- 
mental agencies and industry should be conducted in order to evaluate 
the market potential. Long-range planning of research programs 
should be provided for in order to facilitate and pioneer basic research 
work. 

A vigorous industrial research program is strongly recommended in 
order to develop increased uses of surplus agricultural commodities. 
The industrial field is invading agriculture’s domain in that we see 
increased use of synthetics, plastics, and sweeteners. We have been 
advised that scientists in the Netherlands have fractionalized potato 
starch to several amylose and pectin compounds. These compounds, 
itis my understanding, are now being used as a preservative for frozen 
foods and as wrappers for frozen meats. 

The potato eee factories in the United States are all going their 
own individual ways in order to make a living. Practically no effort 
is being extended to develop certain starches for different industrial 
uses. 

What little utilization research is being conducted is confined to 
immediate practical problems. It is therefore essential that longtime 
programs be instituted in order to produce new industrial and food 
products. Efforts need to be directed toward the conversion of low- 
grade potatoes to livestock feed. 

Research is needed to develop possible uses for the protein water 
and steep water from potatoes in order to convert it to some useful 
purpose and not pollute the streams. 

Research is needed in connection with enzymatic action. At low 
temperatures such action develops sugar in potatoes and recondition- 


ing is necessary in order to facilitate the processing of potatoes for 
ood uses, 
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Research is necessary to eliminate the development of undesirable 
green pigment and bitter alkaloid flavor. Effort should be directed 
to the development of a transparent filament that would make the. 
contents visible to the purchaser yet prohibit the light-produced 
changes that lead to the greening of potatoes. 

About 8 million bushels of potatoes are now prepeeled. When po- 
tatoes are peeled, discoloration of the exposed tissue sets in. Addi- 
tional materials should be developed to prevent this enzymatic action. 

Some potatoes have a tendency to discolor internally. Although 
considerable research work has been done, the causes have not been 
determined. Research work is necessary to determine the physical 
or chemical properties which cause such discoloration. 

Section 3(g) of your bill, Mr. Abernethy—it is suggested that this 
section 3(g) be broadened so that patent rights might be provided 
for to those who develop new varieties of potatoes. Up until 1945 
there were no private breeders of potatoes in the United States. 
There are now three private breeders. Every effort should be made 
(1) to encourage individuals to further their efforts to find or breed 
better varieties of potatoes; and (2) to provide the originator with 
a patent so that he could obtain a royalty from those who may cul- 
tivate the varieties bred for seed and food purposes. To breed a 
new variety requires meticulous, careful, detailed work which is ex- 
ae This has deterred individuals from embarking on their own 

reeding enterprises. The provision of a royalty would stimulate 
many efforts to breed improved varieties. 

The Department of Agriculture, through its utilization research 
branches, has developed many new products of great value to agri- 
culture. It is felt, however, that there should be a separation of 
utilization and market research from production research. Produc- 
tion research has been emphasized with many worthy and profitable 
developments. The increase in yields per acre has been due largely 
to the work of our agricultural experiment stations. Utilization re- 
search is a rather new development, and in order to encourage a rapid 
growth in this direction we recommend that utilization research be 
conducted under a separate administration from the general agricul- 
tural research work. We believe that if it were directed independ- 
ently, new developments would be greatly stimulated. 

The National Potato Council, at its 10th annual meeting, November 
19, 1958, adopted the following resolution : 


4. RESOLUTION To STIMULATE THE DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRIAL USES FOR POTATOES 


Whereas the national production of white Irish potatoes continues to be in 
surplus; and 

Whereas the future trend of national white Irisn potato production appears 
to indicate that a surplus will continue over the long term; and 

Whereas the national surplus of white Irish potatoes continues to return less 
than the cost of production to the producer: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Agricultural Research Service of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture immediately be urged to develop new industrial uses for white Irish 
potatoes, through basic research studies and investigations, that will provide the 
facts for developing these new uses ; and be it further 

ResoWwed, That our congressional representatives be urged to introduce legis- 
lation in order to provide adequate funds for increasing the uses of white 
Irish potatoes, through industrial utilization, as recommended in the final 
report to the Congress by the Commission on Increased Industrial Use of 
Agricultural Products, pursuant to Public Law 540, 84th Congress. 
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This resolution is a reaffirmation of a similar resolution adopted 
at the ninth annual meeting, November 21, 1957. 

We respectfully urge that favorable consideration be given to 
intensifying the marketing and utilization research of agricultural 
commodities and particularly potatoes. 

Mr. AserNeruy. Mr. Mercker, we wish to thank you for your state- 
ment and for you giving us the benefit of your long experience. __ 

As you must have noticed, there is a division of opinion on this 
subject of research programs, particularly with regard to the question 
of separating production research and utilization research. Some 
say that it can be done and would be of benefit; others say that it 
cannot be. 

You have noticed that? 

Mr. Mercxer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnerNetuy. And so we have a very difficult problem here to 
determine. ; 

Mr. Mercxer. Yes, Mr. Abernethy. I may say this, sir: I have 
been an employee of the Department of Agriculture for a long time, 
and one of the questions that came up was, why did industry forge 
ahead. 

Well, now, the Director of Research or the Administrator cannot 
tell a State what to do, I mean in all its entirety, and I do not believe 
that the Secretary of Agriculture has ever written a letter to the 
director of extension in the States. That is a function of the Federal 
Director of Extension. But there is no direct line of command. 

Now, I am not against that, and I think that it is wonderful from 
the Agricultural Experiment Station Service standpoint, with respect 
to production, and it has provided the opportunity for many an indi- 
vidual to leave the Federal Government and go with the States, and 
then publishing the results obtained. But, now, when we get into 
the industrial field, I think that is a different thing, and—I hope I am 
expressing myself clearly. 

ndustry has generally, industrial firms generally have one chain 
of command, and so then they can all aoa out a program and all 
work toward that end, and I think this is perhaps why industry is 
going much more rapidly forward than the Government can. 

Mr. Apernetuy. As t cede it, then, the National Potato 
Council unalterably supports the recommendation made by the Presi- 
dent’s Commission ? 

Mr. Mercxer. And with respect to industrial, going on the indus- 
trial utilization of agricultural products. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Thank you very much. 

Any questions, Dr. Dixon ? 

Mr. Dixon. I might start by referring to what a famous historian 
has said, to the effect that totalitarianism is like a full rigged ship 
which sails out of the harbor at great speed, but when, if it hits a rock, 
it sinks. Democracy is like a raft which does not go fast, neither does 
it sink but darn if your feet are always wet. 

_ In a way, I think that that is our problem, a question of whether 
it is to be totalitarianism with its speed on the one hand, or a democ- 
racy with its safety, on the other. 

Let me ask you this: What can you tell us about that company, I 
believe in Philadelphia, that was working on the reconstituted onal 
potatoes—potato flakes ? 
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Mr. Mercxer. Yes, Dr. Dixon. 

In 1955, I believe that we produced 20 million pounds of pota 
potatoes for quickly reconstituted mashed potatoes, and I talked with 
the man in charge of that particular firm, I talked with him about a 
year ago, and they were still way behind in their experimentation, they 
had losses financially, but he said that they were rapidly closing that 

ap. 
2 Wait a minute—I may have my years twisted a little bit—but I 
know that last year’s crop, that we probably doubled that, 40 million, 
out of the 1957 crop, and out of this crop in 1958, we will produce 
80 million pounds of quickly reconstituted mashed potatoes, of which 
an increase in proportion will be the flake. 

There are many flake factories springing up, and we have some big 
companies packing it, and they are being taken by the big distribu- 
tive companies, and it has been a wonderful development. 

I may say that it is because of these processed foods that, for the 
last 6 years, potato consumption has been stabilized at around 106 
pounds per person, of which now the processed potatoes take about 
17 percent of the crop, or 26 percent of that portion which is sold for 
food. 

Mr. Drxon. Then you believe that it is successful ? 

Mr. Mercxer. Yes, sir. And we want to take our hats off to the 
regional laboratory for what they did in developing that process, too. 
It is a good process, and my wife says that it 1s foolproof, and it is 
hard to make a bad potato out of that flake. 

Mr. Drxon. Well, how about the potato granules? 

Mr. Mercxer. I do not want to get into any controversy, Dr, 
Dixon, because the granules people are really making wonderful 
strides in improving the quality of their product. They are not 
behind. 

Mr. Dixon. I did not say that. But perhaps you know that our 
colleague, Mr. McIntire, had pointed out that they make the potato 
granules out of high specific gravity Maine and Idahos, while the 
flakes can be made from any potatoes. 

Mr. Mercxer. Well, sir, I think that in time they will develop the 
granules form so that it can be made out of other potatoes. You can 
take the potatoes which are now largely used in the processing of 
hash by the meatpackers, where they take a pound of, say, these high 
specific gravity potatoes, and where they only reconstitute 5 pounds 
of the finished product, by taking a pound of these low ones, which 
have rather more water to start with, they get 6 pounds out of 1 
pound of the dehydrated. 

There are so many things involved here, sir, and I cannot say spe- 
cifically where we are going to be in a few years from now. 

Mr. Drxon. Iunderstand. Thank you. 

Mr. Mercxer. Mr. Chairman, may I make one remark with respect 
to Mr. Jones’ line of inquiry a short time ago, when the cotton 
people were here / 

Mr. Apernetuy. Yes, Mr. Mercker. 

Mr. Mercxer. We ship a few potatoes by boat. Now, it is very 
necessary for our exporters to get into the holds of those ships and 
clean them up and even paper-line them, so that the bags do not 
become all soiled, the way it was brought out about the soiling of 
the containers of cotton. 
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I was wondering, Mr. Jones, as to how much in a shipment of cotton 

ing abroad, _ a the sanitary conditions, like lining the 
holds with paper before the cotton is put down in there. 

Mr. Jones. I really do not know. 

Mr. Mercxer. I was really much interested in that conversation, 
because in some instances we have used the colliers for shipping 

otatoes, and they had to be cleaned out very thoroughly—you know 
ow fine coaldust is. 

They have some experts over in the Department of Agriculture on 
shipping, and I am thinking of one expert in particular who is very, 
very good, and I suggest that you get hold of him. 

Mr. Jones. Well, thank you for that suggestion. 

Mr. Chairman, | have no questions. 

I appreciate your testimony, Mr. Mercker. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Hagen? 

Mr. Hacen. Mr. Mercker, I am interested in your testimony and I 
am impressed by your background in the Department of Agriculture, 
and I want to ask you about the relationship of the Extension Service 
to this problem. ‘Typically, none of these research projects for the 
utilization of production are handled in the Department of Agriculture 
itself, is that true ? 

Mr. Mercxer. I do not know all the details. You will have to get 
that from the Department. 

I believe that they go to the agricultural experiment stations and 
the Extension Service is an arm—TI should have said Agricultural 
Experimentation Service. And the Extension Service is an arm of 
those stations, and- 

Mr. Hacen. Let me interrupt you, if you will. 

Are you, in effect, here saying that if you take project X, that 
they would parcel it out, compartmentalize it, by giving a portion 
of it to one State, and another portion to another State, and never 
have any overall control? Is that it? 

Mr. Mercker. There is some direction. They have some direction, 
but there is no complete overall control, no, sir, I do not believe 
there Is. 

Mr. Hagen. And these experiment stations, what are they? Do 
they handle the money under central instructions? 

Mr. Mercker. Money and instructions, 

Mr. Hacen. That may be a little bit contrary to what you said 
earlier in your statement, where the States operated on their own. 

a Mercker. Well, they might not abide by them, in parity, 
an 
_ Mr. Haaen. In other words, they are not obliged to follow the 
instructions of the Secretary ; is that right? 

Mr, Mercxer. Not 100 percent in tov; no, sir. 

Mr. Hagen. But they get money from the Secretary ? 

Mr. Mercxer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hagen. And once they get the money, they do what they want 
to; is that it ? 

Mr. Mercker. They can—I believe it can be diverted, maybe. 

Mr. Hacen. So that there is no concerted effort on some of these 
problems. It might be wise, for example, to concentrate research on 
some aspect of the potato projects in one station in one State; but that 
is not ordinarily done; is that right ? 
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Mr. Mercxer. Well, that may be. That develops some problem, 
Taking a good many of the potato projects, they are in the Eastern 
Regional] Research Laboratory, and a good many of them are there; 
and there are some with the Western Regional] Utilization Laboratory, 
in Albany. And it works out in that respect as a nice division, and 
they do a lot of work in the Western Laboratory on frozen French 
fries, potato flour. And they have developed an altogether new 
process in the Eastern Regional Research Laboratory. 

Mr. Hagen. Of course, the Regional Laboratory is directly under 
the control of the Secretary ? 

Mr. Mercer. I do not al whether they are all the way through 
or are but at least it forms an instrument for a direct chain of com- 
mand. 

Mr. Hacen. It would seem that the Secretary would have assumed 
certain control through the Assistant Secretary in charge of research, 

Mr. Mercxer. I would assume that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hagen. But that is not the case—— 

Mr. Mercxer. Not when it goes out to the States, And I think it 
is one of our weaknesses, why we have not developed as fast in utili- 
zation. 

Now, there are different conditions, climatic conditions, and we are 
divided on State lines, and that money is apportioned for the States 
according to the formula, according to the farm population, the popu- 
lation of the United States, your rural ’ 

Mr. Hacen. I noticed that provision in some of the bills, although 
I did not look at all of them, but I noticed it in Mr. Abernethy’s bi 
I would judge that you think that was an ill-advised provision, 

Mr. Mercxer. Oh, no, that is all right. But State lines were es- 
tablished because of certain prevailing or natural boundaries, whereas 
from a climatic and sales condition standpoint—along the Atlantic 
coast we have got the Atlantic Coastal Plain, which has one type of 
soil, one type of condition, one type of tree growth, and then you come 
to the Piedmont area, where you have a different type of soil anda 
ferent kind of conditions, and then you come into the mountain area, 
which has an altogether different condition, and yet the States run 
from the coast to the mountains under three different climatic and 
geographical and soil conditions. Deal b 

Mr. Hacen. And of course, if you are dealing with utilization, that 
same pattern should not be followed that is more applicable to the 
production approach ? 

Mr. Mercker. Yes, sir; that is a production problem. A a 

Mr. Hacen. And so if you apply the same formula to utilization, 
even though it might involve a production aspect, you are hampering 
your program at the outset, are you not? 

Mr. Mercxer. Yes,sir. And that is why I believe utilization should 
be, like it is now, it is in several places, should be concentrated with 
more emphasis laid on it, and let us hope that we can get, maybe, 
greater results than we have up until the present time. 

But I do want to compliment the utilization research laboratories on 
the fine work that they did over the few years that they have been 
established. 

Mr. Hagen. Thank you. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. ApernetHyY. Although we have on this committee many experts 
there is only one who is a real expert in your field, Mr. Mercker. So 
am going to turn you over to the real expert on potatoes, our colleague 
from Maine, Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to say that at the present time we have more experts 
than we want. 

Mr. Mercker, I want to thank you for your very excellent statement, 
and I believe that it will help us on this problem that is confronting 
this subcommittee, and the full committee, in this area of research and 
the responsibility for that research—in this field, which has produced 
such a revolutionary result. I want to have your honest opinion on 
these problems, for I am confident that they can be solved to every- 
body’s benefit. : 

I would like to ask you if you do not find it a fact, speaking from 
your varied experience, that there probably are few commodities that 
compare to potatoes in adjusting to markets. Potatoes have been mak- 
ing rapid progress in adjusting to marketing with new techniques, par- 
ticularly going over into the marketing of concentrated forms of pota- 
toes. ‘There has been a revolutionary change there. I believe that 
there are some areas now where nearly 50 percent has been converted 
from the marketing of potatoes in the fresh form over to some type 
of processed food form. 

May we have the benefits of your comments on that? 

Mr. Mercker. Yes. 

_ The percentage of the processed form in Idahoes is high, and I be- 
lieve that about 20 to 25 percent is marketed as food, and an additional 
10 to 15 percent as starch, which we do not include as food. i 

The other foods are frozen French fries, frozen potato patties, au 
gratin frozen potatoes, potatoes in, oh, so many forms, whipped pota- 
toes, mashed potatoes, all frozen. 

Then there is a large potato flour industry in Idahoes, and they are 
now developing, they are having a big potato granule industry being 
developed, and there is now an increasing potato flake industry in 

anoes. 

Mr. McIntire. Now, as far as this type of research is concerned, is 
it true that there are two rather definite areas in which we are now 
concerned in our research needs, and which enter into our industrial 
and legislative procedures? I mean, I am sometimes a little bit con- 
cerned about whether in our consideration of these problems, some- 
where along the line we are not excluding research in the uses of these 
commodities in the food field, as well as in the field of actual raw 
material sources for industrial manufacture. For instance, in the 
potato industry we definitely have a problem of the utilization of 
starch in the manufacturing field, but there is a real need for research 
into the utilization of potatoes in a processed form in the food field. 
Ave not these areas ones which are of great importance to the 
industry ¢ 
Mr. Simvasinal Of vital importance, and the growth of the proc- 
essed foods industry presented many, many problems to start with. 
Of course, I am speaking of potatoes. 

_ The potatoes are kept under cool conditions and they must be taken 
In genera] conditions, and after about 3 or 4 or even 5 weeks, if you 
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did not convert the sugar back to starch you would get a very dark- 
colored finished product, and, therefore, a lot of work has been done, 

We do not know what causes it or why that should be, and we 
would like very much to find out. 

We would like to develop methods whereby the potatoes could be 
treated so that there would not have to be so much capital investment 
over such a long period of time and such large stocks. If we could 
get a gas, or something like that, which we could subject those pota- 
toes to for a period of 24 to 48 or 72 hours for quicker use, I think 
that would be helpful. 

We may develop other food products or extend the products that 
we have now, do some such rant» as the very fine work that was done 
by the laboratory in the development of the flakes, and then make the 
marketing tests and get the consumer reactions. 

In the industrial field, we have not touched the possibilities. Po- 
tato starch, which has been mentioned here, there is room for doing a 
lot more work. We would like to know more about starch. 

Mr. McIntire. That is, there is a need for basic research on the 
composition of starch, in order to get the full utilization of the raw 
material in the industry ; is that your observation ? 

Mr. Mercer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman, again I am going to express my a 
a for the opportunity of hearing from Mr. Mercker, of the 
National Potato Council, on this particular agricultural commodity, 
potatoes. 

I might say, just for information, that the flakes are on the market 
here in Washington right now. I bought some the other day, and 
they are very good. 

also hope that as we proceed with our analysis of the appropriate 
legislation here, Mr. Chairman, we will keep our legislation suffi- 
ciently broad enough to keep in mind the food uses of our agricul- 
tural commodities, as well as the industrial uses; to keep in mind these 
processes along the food line, research on processing for the better 
utilization of our commodities, as well as the research which is di- 
rected to the use of agricultural commodities as raw materials in 
industry. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I think your comment is very pertinent. 

I would like to ask you one question, Mr. Mercker. 

How does the cost of making starch from potatoes compare with 
that of making starch from wheat or corn ? 

Mr. Mercxer. Well, I think that in a great many respects the 
process is similar, although they have the same problems that we 
have, or maybe even more, a few more, getting the oil out of the 
corn and the wheat. That presents a rather tough problem. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Is potato starch competitive with starch from 
corn or wheat ? 

Mr. Mercxer. There was a time when potato starch brought more 
money, but they are competitive, pricewise, and we have the further 
problem of imports now of tapioca flour and some of the others. 

Incidentally, Mr. Abernethy, one of the firms that helped clean up 
the laboratory—that was Dr. Knight’s at that time—clean up the 
potato starch industry, was one of the biggest foreign processors in 
the world. They brought in a man, the man in charge, the vice 
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resident in charge of their processing in Europe, their starch manu- 
Reperine. They make quite a bit of potato starch over there. He 
came to help us clean up the factories in the United States. They 
recommended — improved machinery and-even arranged for 
the acquisition and the purchase—well, I mean, through their agents, 
told us where to get it and how to get it. 

They did that for this reason, to improve the —7 of potato 
starch, so that the price level would be raised toa higher level, that 
the quality of the starch could be raised to that which sells at a 
higher price, and raise it above those competitive prices’ that the 
inferior starches bore. I thought, myself, that it was a broadminded 
attitude to take, for an industry. 

When I first started in it, it took about a week to make: potato 
starch. The potatoes were ground up on drums. They had a special 
steel setup and holes would me punctured through that steel, and then 
they would be put on these big wooden logs, and the potatoes would 
be put on there and just ground coarsely and crudely, and then the 
would go through the shakers and the starch sifted through—well, 
at that time, it was meshes of mostly silk, and the fine grains would 
go through, and then the peelings and the coarse matter would be 
washed down and out, and then the starch went down long troughs 
and the big grains would settle up near the top, and as it went down 
the trough, which was maybe 100 feet long, it was left there, because 
the water would drain off. 

Then men would go in there with shovels and with wheelbarrows, 
and they would shovel that out and cart it to this narrow house, 
which may be five stories high, and it would go up an elevator and 
it would be shoveled on these narrow—well, they are like building 
strips, laths, and then the heat would go through this building. Then 
they would be raked from the top down, and it would take about a 
week for it to get down to the bottom, and then it would come to a bin, 
and dried, and this dried starch would be taken out. 

Now, this long processing reduced the viscosity, that is, the ad- 
hesiveness of it, and prevented it from being used for adhesive 
purposes, 

1at has all been modernized through the recommendations of 
those people at that time. 

We got in some secondhand sugar driers and we tried them, and we 
had some explosions, and then we put in the horizontal type, which 
was much better and quicker. Then we got centrifuges to separate 
the water from the starch quicker. And it is now so mechanized 
that from the time that the potato goes in to the time that it comes 
out in its finished product form in the bag, it takes about half an 
hour, and the quality of the starch is greatly improved. 

Mr. McIntire. I would like to make just one comment, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I think would be of interest to our subcommittee and any- 
one else interested in potatoes. ’ 

When the potato industry first started in my section in Maine, it 
started as a source of starch and not as a food product. There were 
no other markets for it at that time. There were no railroads there 
at that time, which was in the late 19th century. That was the first 
use for those potatoes, starch. It was the only market. 
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Now, as time has gone on, one of the problems confronting the 
processing of potatoes for starch is the relative cost of producing that 
starch from potatoes as compared to the cost of making it from corn, 
We have the problem of the cost being out of line in the value of the 
products which we get, or the inferior starch, in contrast with corn 
and the other products used in starch manufacture. 

Te begin with, corn has a much higher starch content, about 90 
percent; potatoes, on the other hand, are mostly water, 75 or even 
about 80 percent water. This presents a problem in the cost of our 
raw material, which is way out of line with the returns that we get 
out of starch. 

That is a very vital element here, when corn has such a high per- 
centage of starch in its normal market condition. Corn can be raised 
more nearly on a profitable basis for starch alone, so that while we 
could be competitive as to starch, nevertheless our returns from the 
raw materials are such as to make it noncompetitive. 

That is all I have to ask, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Thank you, Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. Mercker, we certainly thank you for your testimony this 
morning. It has been very interesting and very helpful. 

The subcommittee will stand adjourned until tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 6, 1959 


House or REepresENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON RESEARCH AND 
EXTENSION OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met pursuant to recess at 10 a.m., in room 1310 
New House Office Building, Hon. Thomas G. Abernethy (chairman o 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Abernethy, Jones of Missouri, McGovern, 
Stubblefield, Dixon, Quie, and Mrs. May. 

Also present: Representatives McIntire and Short; Christine Gal- 
lagher, clerk; Hyde Murray, assistant clerk; John J. Heimburger, 
counsel. 

Mr. Apernetuy. The subcommittee will come to order. 

The first witness we will hear this morning is Mr. Reuben Johnson of 
the American Farmers Union. 


STATEMENT PRESENTED BY REUBEN JOHNSON, COORDINATOR, 
NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Jonson. Mr. Berck, president of the Nebraska Farmers Union, 
was scheduled to present this testimony before the subcommittee this 
morning. Mr. Berck called us yesterday and told us that there was 10 
inches of snow at the airport where he was supposed to take off for 
Washington and he was unable to be with us for that reason. 

It is a privilege for me to appear before the subcommittee with Mr. 
Berck’s statement. Mr. Berck’s statement is that of the National 
Farmers Union. 

We appreciate the opportunity to appear before the Subcommittee 
on Research and Extension to present our views concerning the ex- 
panded industrial use of farm commodities and further research in this 
direction. 

The program committee of National Farmers Union and the dele- 
gates to our national convention supported legislation to expand the 
consumption and use of farm products. They wrote into the program 
of National Farmers Union the following: 

All areas of expanding demand for farm commodities, consistent with good 
soil conservation practice, should be explored exhaustively before we concern 
ourselves with production restrictions; our first concern is that no person lacks 
the food needed for adequate nutrition. * * * 

Additional emphasis should be given to Federal programs to promote greater 
industrial use of farm commodities not needed for food at prices consistent with 
full parity incomes for farmers. We urge adoption of an immediate and ade- 
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quate program for continuing research aimed at expanded practical industria} 
and other new uses of agricultural products. We further recommend reacti- 
vation and pilot experimental operation of presently owned Government facili- 
ties, including grain alcohol and synthetic rubber plants. Satisfying the true 
need of this Nation’s citizens for farm commodities is a truly national program 
not one to be accomplished at the expense of farm family income. 

Farm families in the United States have the capacity to produce 
more farm products that can be marketed at prices which reflect in- 
comes comparable to those of other segments of the economy and 
necessary to maintain an agriculture in which families own and op- 
erate individual farm units. 

Farm families can work to solve their income problems basically 
in two general directions: They can work for and support programs 
to give them greater bargaining power and thereby exercise more 
control over the price of their commodities at the farm gate; they 
can support programs which increase human consumption and indus- 
trial utilization of their produce. The proper approach to the prob- 
lems of agriculture does not lie in any one of those two general diree- 
tions. Instead, farmers’ interests are best served by programs both 
to give them greater control over prices at the farm gate and to ex- 
ae "sprain and utilization so more of what they produce can 

sold. 


EXPANDING HUMAN CONSUMPTION 


On the side of expanding human consumption we have made some 
progress. I refer, specifically, to the Federal school-lunch and school- 
milk programs and there is increasing support for a food allotment 
or stamp plan. On the side of expanding consumption, however, 
there is much to be desired as is illustrated by the bills introduced to 

rovide a food allotment or stamp plan to authorize use of section 32 

unds in food distribution, and by the efforts in both the Senate and 
House to expand the hot school lunch program now reaching only 
about one-third of elementary and high school pupils. 


APPLICATION OF RESEARCH EQUIPMENT 


The other side of expanding consumption is the industrial utiliza- 
tion of farm commodities made possible by research. In this con- 
nection, Mr. Chairman, I shall devote most of the remainder of my 
comments to the application of research. The immediate interest of 
farmers is vested in the realistic and practical application of re- 
search—not in publishing findings for library shelves. Sponsors of 
bills such as are before the subcommittee, obviously share with us this 
point since provision is made in each of the bills for the application 
of research findings as well as expanded research in the longer range 
effort to find additional industrial uses for farm commodities. 

We all can agree on the long-range advantage of research. How- 
ever, it is the immediate application of research in which the interest 
of farm families is vested. Several bills before the subcommittee 
provide for the operation of Government-owned facilities to produce 
grain alcohol and butadiene. This use of grain has developed out 
of research and, in addition, much experience was gained during 
World War II when nearly all synthetic rubber was made from the 
cereal grains. 
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Only small amounts of grain are used currently for making in- 
dustrial alcohol. Synthetic alcohol made from petroleum is used 
exclusively today for the manufacture of synthetic rubber and, while 
we hear encouraging reports from researchers concerning the use of 

ain alcohol in motor fuels, we have so far made no progress in this 
Reeution—not even for use in tractor fuel excepting successful ex- 

rimentation of such use. 

We feel that we ought to be making use of our surplus grain in 
industrial processes of all kinds as the techniques are developed through 
research. But we feel strongly that the processes for using cereal 
grain which are known and with which we have had experience should 
not be wasted and existing facilities allowed to stand idle. 

A common explanation for use of petroleum as a source of alcohol 
is that it is less expensive, but I submit that the findings of the Com- 
mission on Increased Industrial Use of Agricultural Products indi- 
cate a wide disparity in estimates as to the cost of alcohol made from 
grain. Moreover, there was difference of opinion among sources of 
information as to the prospects for utilization of grain in various 
end products in which grain aleohol may be used. We can only con- 
clude, along with the Comanteniial that industrial use of grain, and 
alcohol made from it, needs further examination. The operation of 
our grain alcohol and butadiene facilities would lend some additional 
urgency to research and we all expect such findings to reduce further 
the cost of making alcohol from grain. 

Evaluation of opposition to operation of Government-owned grain 
alcohol facilities, if objective, will show one important factor which 
must not be overlooked: the cereal grains are a renewable resource 
while petroleum is an exhaustible resource. Cost, therefore, in our 
a is not as important a consideration as the opposition holds 
it to be. 

It is both logical and practical to weigh the factor of cost so that it 
does not. become, in and of itself, the basis of decision and action on 
the bills before the committee which authorize operation of existing 
idle grain alcohol and butadiene facilities. 

In the actual operation of our now idle facilities, experience and 
practice combined with research findings since these facilities were 
in use are certain to result in cutting costs of producing alcohol from 
grain. We are just beginning to learn, for example, how to remove 
protein from grain before the fermentation process. Mr. Welsh just 
the day before yesterday commented upon this to some extent. If an 
inexpensive commercial process is developed and uses can be found 
here and abroad for the protein as food, or as an ingredient of food, 
the use of the protein would result in a higher total value of grain 
that is converted to industrial alcohol. There is also the sonsibiliee 
of finding higher use for distilled dried grains through research. 

Alcohol is the most versatile of all chemical compounds. It is, in 
its various forms, a fuel, a solvent, a germicide, an antifreeze, a plastic, 
and, because it has the chemical composition necessary for the manu- 
facture of butadiene, it is rubber. Uses of grain alcohol in these 
and other areas are under study and there is a possibility of potential 
breakthrough into new uses, expanding substantially the demand for 
alcohol in industry. Also, the task group reporting on industrial alco- 
hol made from grain expressed ie view that potential uses were 
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favorable in those industries that now are or soon will be expanding 
to meet new market demands. We should recognize that grain 
alcohol will be passed over in the breakthrough into new uses and 
in the expansion of current uses unless there is a supply available at 
the time it is needed. 

Government facilities for the conversion of grain alcohol into 
butadiene exist but are not in use. Based on the findings of the Com- 
mission on Increased Industrial Use of Agricultural Products, there 
is justification for the operation of these facilities. The advantages 
cited by the Commission are as follows: 

Utilization of an existing potential, which may be found to grow, for the dis- 
posal of surplus grains in a manner less uneconomic than some of the current 
disposal methods * * * 

Lessening of the current market pressure from daily sales of lower grade 
grains * * * 

Conversion of a substantial quantity of Government-owned lower grade grains 
into useful commodities. 

Satisfactory opportunities to determine definitely the costs which are in- 
volved. * * * 

* * * and prospective utilization of annually renewable natural resources 
rather than depletion of an exhaustible. 


The potential capacity of existing idle industrial-alcohol plants is 
about 250 million gallons of 190 proof alcohol per year. Production 
of this quantity of alcohol would consume approximately 100 million 
bushels of grain annually. The Department of Agriculture estimated 
the 1958 corn crop at 3.2 billion bushels. It actually turned out to 
be 3.8 billion bushels. The outlook is for even greater production 
in 1959. This will create pressures for additional uses of corn. 


BUTADIENE 


The Federal Government owns a plant at Louisville, Ky., in which 
butadiene can be produced from grain alcohol. A second plant at 
Kobuta, Pa., was sold by the Government in 1955 but with provision 
for maintaining the facilities for producing butadiene through 1965. 
Under steady production, and with expected improvement in opera- 
tion, as much as 229 million gallons of alcohol would be utilized, 
approximately equivalent to the productive capacity of now idle alco- 
hol-producing facilities. 

Use of butadiene, from which synthetic rubber is made, is expand- 
ing. Such use is expected to forge ahead of natural rubber in the 
next few years. A survey of the Department of Commerce shows 
that the market for synthetic rubber will double by 1975. Additional 
plant capacity for the production of butadiene will be needed. AI- 
ready, manufacturers oF itr eemntestevee butadiene are anticipating 
this expanded use of synthetic rubber. There is some current ex- 
pansion of such plants and more can be expected if the Congress fails 
to take the necessary action to allocate a portion of the market for 
synthetic rubber to the producers of grain and grain alcohol. 

According to the Department of Agriculture, farmers use approxi- 
mately 320 million pounds of rubber each year in tires, tubes, recaps, 
and other uses. If they were in full-scale operation, the Louisville 
and Kobuta butadiene plants would produce 392 million pounds of 
butadiene annually. Farmers themselves, therefore, consume rubber 
in amounts almost equal to the capacity of these two Government- 
owned butadiene plants. 
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ALCOHOL AS A MOTOR FUEL 


Alocohol-gasoline blends of 10 to 25 percent can be used in engines 
of current-model automobiles and tractors, with full performance. 
Many foreign countries require by law a blend of grain alcohol and 
mineral fuels. It is reasonable and realistic for the producers and 
consumers of motor fuel in the United States to accept such a blend 
if it can be accomplished in ways which will not increase the cost to 
the consumer and assure farmers a fair price. 

The Commission on Increasing Industrial Use of Agricultural 
Products has recognized “the appeal which the motor-fuel approach 
has as a method of eliminating surpluses.” For example, a 10 percent 
blend of alcohol with gasoline would résult in utilizing 2 billion 
bushels of cereal grain annually. 

As an immediate approach to the utilization of grain alcohol in 
motor fuel, we recommend a pilot program wag idle facilities at 
Omaha, Nebr., to make grain ode tamn off-grade grain for use in 
tractor fuel. We urge expanding production at other facilities and 
adding grain alcohol to additional tractor and automotive fuels as 
possible under production schedules developed by the agency charged 
with the responsibility. 

According to census reports, farmers use for all purposes about 
6 billion gallons of gasoline annually. The capacity of the idle Omaha 
plant is 30 million gallons annually. Using a 10 percent blend of 
grain alcohol, only 300 million gallons of gasoline could be blended 
with the production of the Omaha plant, or 5 percent of the gasoline 
consumed by farmers. ‘There is a potential use of 600 million gallons 
of grain alcohol in ‘amnaeiananl gasoline, assuming a blend of 10 
percent. 

Productive capacity of now idle grain-alcohol facilities would pro- 
duce only about 40 percent of the grain alcohol required to make a 
10 percent blend of gasoline consumed by farmers. 

The potential use of our abundant cereal grains in motor fuel and 
in the manufacture of synthetic rubber ought not to be overlooked 
by Congress. We are in a much different position today than in the 
fall of 1945, when we closed down the grain-alecohol butadiene plants 
and permitted the producers of synthetic alcohol to supply all of the 
alcohol requirements for synthetic rubber. We are in a ditenus set 
of circumstances than those prevalent when we ceased to operate Gov- 
ernment grain-alcohol plants such as the plant at Omaha, Nebr. We 
are on the threshold of new discoveries in the field of research which 
will enlarge the demand for the cereal grains if we have the necessary 
facilities for converting them into chemical compounds needed by 
industry. Research findings, for example, show (1) grain alcohol- 
water injection is feasible in engines and that the octane rating of 
gasoline is increased by blending with alcohol or by using an alcohol- 
water injection; (2) many new uses for dialdehyde starch and an in- 
expensive means of producing it; (3) a new variety of corn containing 
a different kind of starch rich in a material called anylose which has 
use in cellophanelike film, lacquerlike coatings and in the manufac- 
ture of fibers resembling acetate-rayon; (4) prospects of the plastic 
industry using greater quantities of ethylene are good. 
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The actual and potential progress in research, the pressing need 
for expanded use of grain, new and expanding uses of industrial alco- 
hol in the various forms, and justification of weighing the factor of 
cost to reflect the use of renewable agricultural resources are all con- 
siderations which contribute to the need and justification for usi 
the idle facilities that we have for the utilization of ogticeinalal 
commodities. 

We believe that the industrial use of agricultural commodities, 
while advantageous to family farmers, is not a substitute for ade- 
quate farm income protection and price support programs. Industrial 
use is not the complete answer to the need for additional protection 
to farm prices and income. Also, when a conflict in aims occu 
we feel that adequate human nutrition and clothing should be given 
higher priority than nonfood and other uses which do not contribute 
directly to these essentials. In this connection, Mr. Chairman, some 
of the bills before the committee provide for agricultural research 
and industrial boards. The provisions of the bills differ in the pro- 
cedure to follow in setting up such boards. We do not tatend to 
inject still another procedure. However, we feel that adequate repre- 
sentation from among farmers themselves should be provided for 
in any bill you approve which contains such a provision. 

Time is an important element in research. Even the most patient 
of us would like to run the clock ahead in an effort to speed up the 
findings which we can foresee in the months and years ahead. We 
urge that you continue to take whatever action is needed to make 
possible research into the fields that offer the greatest hope for ex- 
panding on the industrial use of farm commodities. We assure 
you, however, that we are cognizant of the time element in the opera- 
tion of our research programs and facilities. The most we can ask 
is that the administrators of these programs and facilities do their 
best to get the results of their work into practical application at 
the earliest possible time. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Mr. Johnson, I want to thank you in behalf of 
the subcommittee for presenting the statement of Mr. Berck. We 
are sorry that he could not be here. We are delighted to have your 
views as well as those of your organization. 

I would like to make this comment. One of the issues before the 
committee is that we ought not to have any legislation at all. There 
has been a lack of expression on that subject by most of the witnesses 
who have appeared. 

Then assuming that there should be some legislation, there has not 
been too much direct testimony on the exact kind of legislation we 
ought to have. After all, the bills pending here were not the fruit 
of the mind of any member of this committee. They were drafted 
by people interested in agriculture and in this field, and submitted to 
the committee for its consideration. 

While you may not be in position—I won’t assume you are—to 
present the views of the Farmers Union this morning on the subject 
of the legislation, I hope that we might have a later statement sub- 
mitted by your organization on the legislation itself. I would appre- 
ciate that. 

Mr. Jonnson. I will carry the message back to Mr. Berck and to 
the president of the Farmers Union and the board of directors. 
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Mr. Azernetuy. I want to say that I am not directing any criticism 
of what has been said here this morning. The previous statements 
have been along the same line that you have submitted. But I don’t 
think that the committee can very well direct the Administrator of 
Research as to the type of research they should carry on, because that 
is within the particular judgment of the scientists themselves. 

However, an expansion of the use of grain alcohol could well be 
followed and probably they ought to have a program in that direc- 
tion. But I think that is a determination that ought to be made by 
the Administrator. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I can say flatly that we favor the en- 
actment of legislation to put emphasis on increased industrial use of 
farm commodities. 

As to the type of legislation that would be finally enacted I feel 
that the subcommittee should have great discretion. After you have 
heard the views of the witnesses that have come before you, partic- 
ularly people who are qualified in the technical side of this kind of 
project, that you should go ahead and draft a bill which you think 
meets the requirements of the present day. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. We need some help. 

Mr. Jounson. I would like to refer the subcommittee in this con- 
nection to the report of this Commission. I have found this a very 
stimulating document. I am very happy to learn that you are con- 
sidering printing this as a document for distribution because I think 
that it needs to be distributed. 

I took much of my testimony here this morning, in Mr. Berck’s tes- 
timony, from the Commission’s report. These are not things that we 
just hatched out of thin air. This is the type of information in con- 
densed form that the Commission has furnished in their report as the 
result of their studies. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Are there any questions from members of the 
committee ? 

Mr. Snort. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. I am 
not a member of this subcommittee, but I am very much interested in 
the problem. In all of the conversations, I have heard about the po- 
tential, of axpnnenna the use of these products, particularly consid- 
eration of the possibility of expanding the use of grain alcohol in 
motor fuels, so far I have not run across any figures on the potential 
cost. It seems to me that that is the determining factor in whether 
or not it is feasible. Assuming that the expansion would be on a 
rather large scale, such as you referred to in your testimony here, 
reactivation of some of the plants that were used during World War 
IT, could you give us any rough figures, could you give me any 
figures, as to the potential cost per gallon of grain alcohol that might 
be used as a blend in the motor fuels? 

Mr. Jounson. Even among the people that the Commission asked 
this question of in the gathering of data for their report, there was 
quite a bit of disagreement as to just what it actually costs 40 convert 
grain to grain alcohol—just what the cost of a gallon of grain alcohol 
would be. The difference, apparently, has been from the fact that 
they were looking at different end uses and perhaps even different 
processes for the conversion. 
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I am not competent in this field but I do feel that the subcommittee 
should examine this further. 

I do not think that with the present methods of conversion, you can 
get grain alcohol from corn, for example, at a price that will provide 
a fair price for the producer. But I do feel that there is justification, 
as we point out in the statement, for a pilot operation in some of these 
facilities that we have. And Mr. Berck feels very strongly that we 
should have this Omaha plant in operation just asa means of having 
on hand grain alcohol which will be available for some of these new 
uses that may develop for using grain alcohol. 

Another point is that if we don’t have some of these facilities in 
operation, we are not going to get the full advantage of research that 
might be carried on. 

think you have got to approach this problem by actually having 
in operation some projects from which we can gather information 
to help us proceed in a more economic operation in terms of the con- 
version processes. 

Mr. Suorr. Isn’t it true that we do have the operations of these 
plants as a guide as to the cost of producing grain alcohol ? 

Mr. Jounson. That is very true, based on operation 10 and more 
years ago. 

Mr. Snort. Mr. Chairman, I am really very much in accord with 
this objective. And I am wondering whether the roadblock is com- 

letely insurmountable, the technicality, in this analyzing of possi- 
ilities of this use. 

Mr. Jounson. I think we are all struggling with that problem but 
I would like to point out again that we are in a different situation 
today than that during which we operated existing plants. We are 
on the threshold of the kind of discoveries which may expand the uses 
for grain alcohol. Some of these uses may be more economical, afford- 
ing higher grain prices than some of the old uses, such as the use of 
alcohol in the manufacture of butadiene and in motor fuel. 

For example, I mentioned some of these possible uses. They dis- 
covered a material called amylose in one of these research laboratories 
of the Department of Agriculture, from which celophane-like film 
can be made, lacquer like coatings and a cloth similar to rayon. 

I feel that this is just one of the avenues which may be opened up 
which can increase the use of grain. 

Mr. Suort. I would like to ask just one more question. If my 
memory serves me correctly—and possibly it does not—I seem to re- 
call that at one time quite a number of years ago Nebraska had a State 
law that provided that a certain percentage of grain alcohol had to be 
used in motor fuel inthe State. Am TI right or wrong? 

Mr. Jonnson. I do not know. 

Mr. Snort. That is all. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. May I comment briefly on the question that Mr. 
Short has opened up here? It is very interesting. 

I had a diseussion with Mr. Welsh the other day on this very ques- 
tion that might be of interest to the committee. 

Before Mr. Welsh appeared as a witness I had the opportunity to 
talk with him briefly. And he mentioned, Mr. Short, the very point 


that you have brought up about the cost of producing the grain alcohol 
from wheat with which, as you probably know, he had a great deal 
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of experience because he operated the Omaha alcohol plant during 

war. — 
hed the key to this situation, the nie cost of the alcohol is, in 
Mr. Welsh’s opinion, not any further discovery of how to produce 
alcohol from wheat with any real ange of cheapening that process, 
because that is pretty well developed, but in the use of the byproduct 
protein, which is the residue when alcohol is produced. 

As he explained it, the bushel of wheat contains about 32 pounds of 
starch, which can be converted, as I recall, into some 2% gallons of 
alcohol. 

It contains, also, then 28 pounds of residue of which some 20 pounds 
is usable protein or related amino acid and so on. The highest use 
they have been able to find for this residual 28 pounds thus far is 
to make it into approximately 20 pans of dry protein which they 
can sell for about 2 cents a pound for animal feed purposes. 

Mr. Welsh points out that this protein is perfectly good human 
food if it can be put into a form acceptable and palatable to humans. 
If this were done and the proteins from the wheat were developed, 
converted into a human food, it could be sold for 10 cents a pound or 
more. And the resulting total income from the bushel of wheat would 
result in reducing the cost of the alcohol. 

Mr. Suorr. If there was a combination of the alcohol and protein 
product it might be very acceptable. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. It might very well. This is an area requiring 
some additional research. 

Mr. Suort. Thank you very much. 

Mr. McGovern. I noticed in the opening page of your statement 
you referred to the type of policy objective of the National Farmers 
Union. 

One of those objectives, “Our first concern is that no person lacks 
the food needed for adequate nutrition.” Would you say that where 
we have hungry people elsewhere, that we actually have a surplus of 
agricultural commodities that need to be converted into industrial 
uses ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. Looking at the population of the world as a whole 
we know that half of the people are not getting enough food to eat. 
We have a shortage of food in that respect, if we could solve the dis- 
tribution problems that we have facing us and finding ways of getting 
food to the people that need it. 

Even in our own country, I think the potential for greater utiliza- 
tion of food is greater than a lot of people are willing to admit. For 
example, we still only have one-third of the children in the public 
schools participating in the school-lunch program. And we have a 
lot of people in our country yet whose incomes do not permit them 
to buy all of the foods that they need. There continues to be interest 
in some type of a plan to give these people the purchasing power 
necessary to buy it—to have an adequate diet. 

Mr. McGovern. I am in agreement with you to step up the indus- 
trial use of farm commodities—the position of your organization on 
that. Do I interpret properly that your organization’s position would 
be that the first priority should go to efforts leading to increased 


human consumption of agricultural commodities, of food, and that 
this other aspect is a secondary priority. 
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Mr. Jounson. The first priority ought to be that foods go into 
human consumption. Our program on this is very clear. 

Mr. McGovern. Thank you. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Any further questions ? 

Mr. Dixon. You compliment the Department for discovering am- 
ylose which opens up a great new field for consumption of corn, do you 
not‘ 

Mr. Jounson. As I interpret the reference of the Commission for 
Increased Industrial Uses of Farm Commodities, there are substan- 
tial avenues of use which involve amylose. Maybe even some which 
we don’t even know about yet. 

Mr. Drxon. That opens the door for considerable hope, does it not, 
in research ? 

Mr. Jounson. It is a very encouraging development. I think, per- 
haps, that it is encouraging more for the reason that it shows just 
what can be done. 

Mr. Drxon. That is by the USDA;; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. Dixon. Would you take from the USDA the administration 
of this research as this bill, 309, and the Senate bill last year would 
have done ? 

Mr. Jounson. Dr. Dixon, we in the Farmers Union have supported 
over the years every effort in the executive branch and in Congress to 


expand research. e have done this both in the production and in 
the utilization field. We will continue to support these kinds of pro- 
posals. 

Mr. Drxon. I feel the same way. You have not answered my ques- 
tion, however. 


Mr. Jounson. In answer to your question, I would say that those of 
us who feel that there is an avenue that has not been explored to the 
extent that it might be because of insufficient funds being put into 
research tend to get somewhat impatient at times. Whether it is 
justified or not, that impatience brings about a situation where we will 
make a change in people who administer programs. 

Mr. Drxon. Don’t you think that the past discoveries of the USDA 
indicate that it can do a better job in other fields that it has developed? 

Mr. Jounson. I have not understood Mr. Welsh’s recommendations 
to be, Mr. Dixon, that you would completely eliminate the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture programs in this operation. The Commission 
report seems to feel that there is a need for some addition, more than 
replacement of existing research and research facilities. 

r. Drxon. But the bill would give the independent agency full 
authority. 

Mr. Jonnson. Very frankly, my own personal opinion is that the 
need is for additional money, additional facilities, additional people 
in research, and that the means of carrying on this research tends to 
become kind of a secondary consideration, when you have the invest- 
ment in research that you need to do the kind of job that all of the 
people who understand this problem say we need to do it. 

r. Dixon. You say that research is needed where it can make the 
manufacture of alcohol from grain competitive in price. Do you 
have anything specific there ? 
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Mr. Jounson. I have nothing specific, but I feel that with addi- 
tional research we will find that we could increase the amount that 
can be paid for a bushel of corn, perhaps even up to the parity price 
to the farmer, through industrial uses. ‘ 

Mr. Drxon. I have noticed that the only people who have testi- 
fied for the separate agency are the ones that are primarily inter- 
ested in making alcohol from grain, namely, Mr. Welsh, and this 
morning you, and I am wondering if that has not influenced you to 
vote for the independent agency because you cannot get it now. 

Mr. Jounson. I haven’t said yet that we are for an independent 
agency. I don’t think so. I merely stated the impatience that those 
aan se when you don’t have all of the work being done in research 
that we feel ought to be done. This has created in people like Mr. 
Welsh the position that there be a separate agency. 

I do not know whether we could do a better job with a separate 
agency or whether we could do a better job, or as. good a job, if we 
had this operated within the Department of Agriculture. I don’t 
really think that it makes a lot of difference, personally, if you have 
the investment that is needed in research including operation of 
existing facilities. 

Mr. Dixon. I apologize to you. I was very much interested in your 
paper and I compliment you on it. And it is encouraging under 
present conditions. I am impatient, too. 

Mr. Jounson. I feel confident, may I say, that this subcommittee, 
after it has the facts before it, can determine the best means of ad- 
ministering this program. 

I think in this connection that you will want to consider testimony 
from people who are in administrative work in this field because 
they are the people who are more competent to advise you in this 
connection. 

Mr. Drxon. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Are there further questions? Thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you. 

Mr. AperNetHy. We will next hear from the American Farm Bu- 
reau. We will hear from Mr. Voorhees. 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT VOORHEES, PRESIDENT, NEW JERSEY 
FARM BUREAU AND MEMBER, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FED- 
ERATION BOARD OF DIRECTORS; ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN C. 
LYNN, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION 


Mr. Voornrrs. We appreciate the opportunity of presenting the 
views of the American Farm Bureau Federation on the various pro- 
posals dealing with research now under consideration by this subcom- 
mitte. The Farm Bureau has a vital interest in our agricultural re- 
search program and has a long and continuing record in support of 
adequate funds for agricultural research, both at the national and 
State level. 
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The 1959 policy of the Farm Bureau on agricultural research, 
adopted by the voting delegates of the member State farm bureaus, is 
as follows: 

Agricultural research and the application of its findings are vital to the eco- 
nomic well being of farm people. 

An expanded research program is necessary if farmers are to meet the chal- 
lenge of a changing agriculture. This research program should emphasize: 

(1) Research designed to lower marketing costs, improve the quality of 
agricultural products at the retail level, expand domestic and foreign markets, 
and promote better nutrition. 

(2) Production research designed to lower unit costs and increase oppor- 
tunities for profit. 

(3) The development and activation of a new research program designed to 
find new and expanded industrial uses for agricultural commodities. There isa 
special need for emphasis on this type of research. This can best be carried 
out within the framework of the USDA and State experiment stations. 

We support adequate appropriations from Federal, State, and local sources 
to carry out its development and execution. 

We recognize the great contribution to agriculture made by private industry 
through research. We urge that this important research work be continued 
and expanded. 

Since there are so many bills before the subcommittee, we will not 
direct our comments to any specific bill but instead, we will seek to 
analyze farmers’ interest in and concern about agricultural research. 
We believe these observations will have a direct bearing upon the 
question of what to do, and how to proceed with respect to the legis- 
lative proposals currently before this subcommittee. 

In 1955 the American Farm Bureau Federation and other agricul- 
tural organizations developed a 5-year program for increased agricul- 
tural research conducted by the Agricultural Research Service and the 
State experiment stations. This program provided for an increase 
of $18 million ($12 million for USDA and $6 million for State experi- 
ment stations) each year over a 5-year period with emphasis on 
marketing and utilizations research. 

We think it would be helpful to review for the subcommittee the 

rogress that has been made to date in getting what we consider to 
bs adequate appropriations for agricultural research. 

This long-range program began in 1957 and will run through fiscal 
1961. The Federal funds appropriated for fiscal 1957 and 1958 were 
not as large as the goals set up under the long-range program. During 
1957 and 1958 Federal research appropriations were increased about 
$26 million, which is $10 million less than we recommended. 

An increase of about $3 million in research funds was recommended 
by the Budget Bureau for fiscal 1959—$15 million less than the annual 
increment of the long-range program we recommended. In presenting 
our views on the 1959 agricultural appropriation to the appropriate 
House and Senate committees, Farm Bureau recommended an increase 
of $25 million above the Budget Bureau’s recommendation for agri- 
cultural research for fiscal 1959. This increased amount was designed 
to get appropriations for research current so far as the first 3 years 
of the 5-year program is concerned. The appropriation for agricul- 
tural research in fiscal 1959 was $94.6 million. 

Therefore, in order to be on schedule in fiscal 1960 with respect to 
the long-range research program it would be necessary for the Con- 
gress to appropriate $138.7 million, an increase over fiscal 1959 of 
$44.1 million. We are not making such a recommendation because 
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we believe that this increase in 1 year would be more than could be 
efficiently utilized. Nonetheless, it is worth noting the extent to which 
agricultural research has fallen behind in the first 4 years of the 5-year 
program. f ‘ iseees 

The Farm Bureau recognizes the need for additional utilization 
research designed to find new and expanded uses for agricultural com- 
modities (including industrial uses). We recognize the surplus situa- 
tion existing in agriculture today and the desirability of programs 
designed to expand consumption as a means of helping to balance 
supply with effective market demand; however, all should recognize 
that there is no easy answer—no panacea—that will solve this problem. 

We have presented many times to the Agriculture Committees our 
recommendations for legislation designed to help adjust our agricul- 
tural production plant to effective market demand. It is, of course, 
essential that basic changes be made in the price support and adjust- 
ment program relating to agriculture if we are to avoid the continued 
accumulation of agricultural surpluses. 

We find it extremely difficult to classify into separate and distinct 
compartments the various types—i.e., utilization, marketing, and pro- 
duction research. There is a great deal of overlapping in the use of 
these terms and in their application. 

In New Jersey, for example, there is a tremendous amount of work 
going on in the fruit and vegetable field, much of which has to do with 
the controlling of insects. We in New Jersey, for example, think this 
is very necessary if we are to continue to wane successfully for the 
metropolitan markets in our area. I presume this would be classified as 
production research, rather than marketing research, and yet we won’t 
be able to retain our present markets, much less get new ones if we 
don’t whip the cost phase of the price-cost squeeze on the farm. Irre- 
spective of how you classify it and what you call it, farmers want more 
cost-cutting research. I refer to research designed to reduce costs all 
along the line from producer to consumer. This is a really important 
way to increase markets, to increase utilization, and to increase the 
net incomes of individual farm families. 

Production research also is needed to assist farmers in expending 
existing markets by more nearly meeting consumer demand for par- 
ticular qualities and types of products. In addition, production re- 
search is needed to develop products that are more suitable for special- 
ized new uses. An example of the former is the need for developin 
a tomato that can be handled commercially and still taste like it ha 
just been picked from a home garden. An example of the latter is the 
recent development of a variety of corn which has an unusually high 
content of a particular type of starch that appears to have a very high 
industrial use potential. 

In other words, we think that those concerned with the welfare of 
agriculture would make a serious mistake, if due to the continued 
accumulation of some surplus agricultural commodities—particularly 
the basic commodities—we were to conclude that we do not need an 
more so-called agricultural production research. Instead, we thin 
that it is absolutely necessary to have a well-balanced research pro- 
gram, with increased emphasis on utilization and marketing, but also 
with expanded and more effective research activities designed to cut 
farmers’ cost of production. 


88130—59——16 
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Some of the bills under consideration by the Congress would estab- 
lish a new and separate agency to direct and carry on a program of 
research for new uses of agricultural products, with emphasis on 
industrial uses. We recognized the need for increased activity in this 
field, but believe it can be accomplished in a far more effective manner 
by utilizing existing research agencies and by developing more vig- 
orous leadership oan better coordination of the various programs. 

These would include the Agricultural Research Service in the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, the regional a stations and lab- 
oratories, and the land grant colleges. Through this approach we 
would expect to get effective action without the excess cost inherent 
in the creation of a new and separate agency of government. We need 
less, not more, overlapping of functions and duplication of effort in 
the Federal Government. 

When it comes to providing raw materials for large volume use in 
motor fuel, chemicals, synthetic rubber, and plastics, agriculture faces 
formidable competition from relatively low cost raw materials such 
as coal, petroleum, sea water, and waste materials. As much as we 
wish there was some such easy answer to the farm surplus problem, we 
must recognize that it would be a disservice to farmers to hold out the 
hope that a so-called “crash program” on utilization would enable 
farm products to compete on an economic basis with inherently cheaper 
sources of raw material. We should not risk discrediting agricultural 
research by setting up programs to subsidize farm products into use 
as industrial raw materials in the name of “research.” 

Recognizing the need and importance of developing new and ex- 
panded uses for agricultural commodities, particularly industrial 
uses, we believe that the following program will go a long way toward 
achieving the result that we are confident the members of this sub- 
committee are interested in obtaining. 

First: Rather than to establish a new and separate agency for re- 

search in industrial uses of agricultural commodities, we recommend 
an expanded research program in this area, utilizing our existin 
research agencies and keeping the responsibility—so far as the Federa 
Government is concerned—in the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
' Second: Implement the 5-year expanded research program, which 
calls for an annual increase of $18 million per year, as developed by 
farm and commodity organizations in cooperation with the Jand 
grant colleges and USDA. 

In the meantime, we would recommend that the Congress take the 
lead in making a thoroughgoing appraisal of the present agricultural 
research program—both as to content and administration—to ascertain 
whether it measures up to the needs of farmers in terms of: 

(1) A balanced program to meet the pressing needs of farmers and 
ranchers, Ta a ; cots 

(2) Vigorous leadership in the administration of existing research 
activities, 

(3) Funds required to meet adequately the research needs of the 
future. 

Weare anxious and willing to work with the committees of Congress 
to discover the most effective ways and means of achieving our com- 
mon objectives in this important field of endeavor. 

Mr. Azerneruy. Thank you, Mr. Voorhees. I will ask you, what 
will we do with these bills, just as I asked Mr. Johnson. 
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Mr. Voorners. What will we do with the bills? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vooruers. My personal opinion is that the bills should be 
analyzed, but only on the basis of a study of our present research 
facilities—our entire research facilities, how well we are doing. 

Then on this basis we could more properly examine the bills that 
have been presented to Congress. 

I think we should make the study of present research facilities and 
the administration of these research facilities first. 

Mr. Asernetuy. The thing that is disturbing me most about these is 
that there is no testimony of any consequence in the record except as 
to views as to how research should ecladin if it is done. 

Some of our agriculturalists and others say, “You should have a 
separation on industrial utilization research.” 

And some say, “You should not.” I am tremendously confused. I 
am not sure. If we are not to have a separate agency, then the bills 
that are presented by the agricultural experiment stations, would 
they in your judgment add anything to this program ? 

Mr. Vooruees. They might. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like, if I may, to give you a little of my own 
personal background in relation to agricultural research. It happens 
that I have served on the Agricultural Research Policy Committee 
now for 7 or 8 years. The unfortunate part is this: I spend about 
4 days a year on this very important a We are busy people and 
we don’t have the means to spend more time to analyze in order 
to give policy direction to Dr. Shaw and the administration on our 
present program. 

Furthermore, a year or so ago when the Welsh committee was ap- 
pointed, I was asked to serve on the Policy Committee there. I think 
the committee, if I remember, was chairmanned by Wheeler McMillen. 
And they put in several people from around the United States and 
we spent 3 or 4 days trying to analyze a so-called crash program that 
might be developed, what good we could get from it. 

I think the Policy Committee felt at that time that we first ought 
to utilize the facilities presently established in the Department, rather 
than a new and separate agency. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Then they are not now being utilized to their 
fullest extent ? 

Mr. Vooruers. We ought tosee. Lamnotsure. I feel many people 
feel in the country, if it 1s agricultural research, might have the same 
reply to that question, to analyzing agricultural research or any 
research program. It is far more difficult to do this than it is to 
analyze the operation of a machine that you can visualize. Agricul- 
tural research is a trial and error program. It is duplication. It is 
a lot of things. 

Some of us have felt that we need more basic research. And a lot 

of this crash program might have been developed on presently known 
basic research. 
_ Most people are mostly interested in applied research. It is most 
interesting. You can see it. One of the recommendaitons of a num- 
ber of recommendations made by the Advisory Committee to the 
Welsh committee was in view of the fact that many millions of dollars 
had been mentioned for the crash program, we could not see how we 
could use this amount of money effectively and efficiently. 
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First, we didn’t have people. It takes researchers to do a research 
program. We didn’t have them. Among other things we recom- 
mended at that time, perhaps, we might stimulate the desire on the 
part of students even as low as in the high school level to advance 
themselves in scientific research so we could have available in the near 
future more research people, those who were trained as researchers. 
And we might stimulate, we might glamorize the idea of basic 
research. 

I think we ought to try these things as recommended by the Com- 
mittee before we go out on a new program. 

As I mentioned in my paper, a new agency, a separate agency is 
costly, much more costly than an additional or a new development 
within a presently established agency. These are the things I think 
we ought to keep in mind. 

I am sure if your committee will, and I suppose you have plenty 
of time—— 

Mr. AnernerHy. What was that? 

Mr. Vooruees. Plenty of time. [Laughter. ] 

You have the same amount of time as the rest of us, except that it 
is more occupied. I think this committee, after a very thorough ap- 
praisal of our present agricultural research, both as to personnel and 

acilities, then I think you will be in a much better position to estab- 
lish the desire of either creating a new agency or how to handle it. 

I would not be willing, personally, to advocate, as I said in my 
document, we are short on the 5-year program and we admit that 
we cannot spend $44 million this year effectively, but we ought to 
put in the 18-or-so million dollars. We can do about so much with 
what we have to do with. 


Mr. Aserneruy. If you do not want to answer this question, say so 


frankly. The reason I ask the question is because a very prominent 
member of your organization, for whom I have high regard, made 
mention of that provision of the bill brought to us by the Experiment 
Station people which would authorize the appropriation of Federal 
money to be matched by the State for the erection of buildings within 
the States. What is your opinion on that? . 

Mr. Vooruers. Our position and the record in the pest shows, I 
think, conclusively that most of the buildings in our States are put 
there at State expense or other than Federal expense. I think this 
has been a good policy. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Let me ask you this: Do you feel that these 
facilities are now inadequate ? 

Mr. Voorners. If a study were made then I could answer the ques- 
tion. I am not sure whether we are making complete and most 
efficient utilization of our present facilities or not. I am not sure 
that we have enough or not enough duplication in the various faces 
of the research. I am not sure of it. But I would be more sure and 
core if a survey were made where we would establish some of these 

acts. 

Oftentimes as a member of the policy committee with Dr. Shaw 
we make certain recommendations that we might consolidate a par- 
ticular research program in a particular area of the country. 
Presently it may be in four or five scattered spots in the country. 

It is very difficult, as you certainly will appreciate, to consolidate 
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this effort because of the political implications. The people on the 
local level don’t like to see a part of the project in which they have 
had an interest depart and go to some other area. _ ; 

Mr. Anernetuy. Were the facilities now in use in the experiment 
stations, buildings and so forth, placed there at State expense? 

Mr. Voorners. I have heard so. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I believe that is all. é 

Mr. Dixon. I compliment Mr. Voorhees on his very fine presenta- 
tion. I would like to state that he has been very careful in his 
statement on this scientific problem. 

I feel a bit impatient maybe, too, to have someone who is so rather 
careful. | 

You would wait to do anything until you had an investigation to 
see how the present research program may develop. 

Mr. Voorners. If I left you with the impression that I am very, 
very patient along this line, I am sorry. I, too, am impatient. 

Mr. Drxon. That reminds me of a quotation from Shakespeare: 


How poor are they that have not patience! 


What wound did ever heal but by degrees? 
Thou know’st we work by wit and not by witchcraft; 


And wit depends on dilatory time. 

Mr. Voorners. Thank you. 2: : 

I believe that inasmuch as we haven’t done it in the past, now is 
the time to make a survey; I repeat, of where are we, how we will 
or how poorly are we doing and start from there. And this does 
not necessarily take a lot of time. This, in the end, will prove to 
be, I think, more satisfactory to the citizens of the country than b 
ignoring the proposition of finding out where we are and say, “Wel 
we will try another crash program.” We will try this. This is a 
popular thing to do in these days, is to let us try something else. 

r. Drxon. How long would it take to make this investigation ? 

Mr. Vooruers. I think your committee with the help of private 
people and organizations could make it in 6 months. 

Mr. Drxon. That would mean another Congress. 

Mr. Vooruess. Well, OK. ; 

Mr. Dixon. Do you think if your policy committee were provided 
the money so you could meet continuously and do a good job, that 
would speed it up ? 

Mr. Vooruees. I don’t think that the policy committee—the mem- 
bership of the policy committee, I am sure, would not meet con- 
tinuously, regardless of the appropriation. Although the members 
of the committee, I think, if a provision were made for them to meet 
oftener, spend, rather than 3 or 4 days a year, 3 weeks in a year, a 
much better job might be done. 

This is what we do. By law we are supposed to meet quarterly for 
at least a day. So to expedite this today we meet on the last day of 
one quarter and then meet on the following day for the following 
quarter, which makes one trip, 2 days. 

I come down to Washington a couple of times a year on this thing. 
Occasionally, I do meet with the special advisory committees on 
particular commodities. 

Mr. Dixon. Is that not rather a subterfuge? 

Mr. Voornees. Well, I would not say this if I were planning it 
myself. If I could answer it myself, I could answer it better. 
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Mr. Drxon. You would definitely recommend that this committee 
go all out to restore the $18 million ? 

Mr. Voorners. Yes. 

Dr. Dixon. You would ? 

Mr. Vooruess. Yes. 

Mr. Drxon. I certainly would, too; I think that is one way we can 
achieve our objective. And your experience has given you enough 
confidence in what has been done in this research to make you want 
to retain it as an agency under the authority and control of the 
administration ? 

Mr. Vooruees. I am very certain of this. 

Mr. Drxon. Thank you. 

Mr. Voorners. And I also thank you. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri. Mr. Voorhees, in view of your statement 
here it appears that you recognize that we haven’t been doing as 
much in the utilization research as we should be doing. 

Mr. Vooruers. That is right. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Vooruesgs. Yes. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri. You, also, recognize that under the setup 
we have had, probably more could have been done. 

Mr. Vooruers. Yes. 

Mr. Jonzs of Missouri. Well now, one more question. 

Under the authority that the Department has at the present time 
and with the funds available, with the funds that have been avail- 
able, could not more work have been done in utilization than has 
been done? 

Mr. Voorners. If my memory serves me properly, during the last 
4 or 5 years in our appropriations for agricultural research where we 
break down these funds between production utilization and money, 
that most of the time when the recommendation for utilization was 
made, the Congress cut this down but increased the production appro- 
priation. I may be in error, but I think I am right. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri. Well, do you feel that all of the money that 
was allocated to utilization research was actually spent exclusively 
for that ? 

Mr. Voorness. I can’t tell. I don’t know. This is another reason 
for a good survey of what we have been doing, what we are doing. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri. Let me ask you, this Marketing and Research 
Act, that has been in effect now for about 12 years, hasn’t it? 

Mr. Voorness. From 1947 to 1959—12 years. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri. The fact is that this has not accomplished 
at least the result expected. I am very well satisfied with the work 
that we have done on production research. I have been disappointed 
in the result that has been accomplished through the utilization re- 
search. And it would appear that 12 years is a sufficient time for the 
Department to at least show more results than have been shown. 
And wouldn’t we be justified in insisting that we set up a separate 
agency dedicated and staffed by people who would at least give more 
interest to utilization that to production research ? 

Mr. Voornees. My answer to the question is this, if the emphasis 
in the administration of research is not toward utilization, it seems 
to me the Congress could direct it. 
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Mr. Jones of Missouri. I think we did direct that to a large measure 
in the Research Act. I feel that that legislation was sufficient to 
bring about the work that would result in a greater use of the agricul- 
tura productis which we could see were conteneiny to grow in surplus 
each time and that there was the authority and, also, the money. And 
I cannot help but believe that one of the reasons it has not been done 
is because of the influence that was brought to bear by people in the 
Department who had gone into research because of their interest in 
production and they did a fine job, but at the same time, you cannot 
take a person who is interested in one thing and convert him over- 
night. And if we haven’t been able to convert him in 12 years, it 
seems to me that we are justified in going about this and setting up 
a separate agency dedicated to one purpose, so that they will not be 
overly influenced by other people in the Department, through long 
years of training and their work in that Department which has cau 
them to put more emphasis on a program where they can see results 
at once. In other words, it is easy for a fellow in production research 
to see when he has accomplished something. If he has brought about 
increased production in potatoes and in wheat and in corn, they can 
see something visible. It might be discouraging for a fellow like that, 
for him to get into a research program where the results don’t come 
quite as vividly. 

I think that you can see that there might be some merit, can’t you, in 
the fact that if we—and this is an age of specialists—if we have people 
that we bring up, so to speak, trained to one objective and, that is, to 
find some use for these so that we can reduce these surpluses—that 
they could do a better job. Am I being too visionary, to think that 
that could be accomplished ? 

Mr. Voornegs. I agree with you to a certain extent. To this extent 
I do not agree. As I mentioned a while ago the activities of the 
Department can be directed. And if in the appropriation bill it is 
broken down so that we have more funds from this $18 million, a 
greater part to go to utilization, we will have utilization laboratories 
and scientists and experts who are schooled in that particular field. 
They are interested in utilization. 

I would be the last one, I think, to say or to admit that we have 
failed in our utilization research because of some individuals who are 
more interested in production research. I am sure that we can direct 
this research in any avenue we care to. 

As I mentioned in my paper, I think that we — a lot more money 
in setting up a new department. I don’t think it is efficient use in 
spending money. I think this job can get done. 

I know well in the few days that I meet with this committee we talk 
a lot more about utilization and marketing than we do about produc- 
tion research. Production research is a natural thing. It is dramatic. 
You can measure it tonight or tomorrow. You can measure it right 
then. You cannot do this so well in utilization and marketing. 

Mr. Jonzs of Missouri. That is just what I got through saying. 

Mr. Vooruegs. But we can have this job done within the Depart- 
ment much better than we can have it done in a new department. 

And where you draw the line between production and utilization 
and marketing is a difficult one. It is oeiumied all of the time be- 


cause you start with a product and you follow through to its market- 
ing after it is utilized. 
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Mr. Jones of Missouri. Well, it appears to me something like this: 
Here we have a school and we hire a person as director of athletics and 
physical education. And this particular individual happens to be a 
very good football man. And then we find more of the emphasis is 
directed there because his interest lies there and he wants to do a good 
job and pay attention to all of the students, but we find that he is 
neglecting other things and he goes down one avenue. 

I am impressed that we have followed that principle somewhat in 
our research in agriculture, that the people that we had working at 
that job have followed the thing in which they were trained, in which 
they have had the most interest and have neglected the other, which, 
to me, is even a more important thing in the light of conditions as they 
exist today. 

I want to have a little more evidence, at least some more convincing 
arguments before I am ready to say that I am not wanting to see a 
specialized and separate department for that. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Voorness. I might say, Mr. Chairman—may I comment just 
a little further and I want to repeat, that in our appropriations and 
directions, the Congress has appropriated more funds for production 
research than they ever have for utilization in this department. 

So it seems to me we are a little bit liable for where we are coming 
out. 
Mr. Jones of Missouri. I wish to comment on that, that I think that 
we have evidence that many times when we appropriate money for 
one particular thing, if the person who is directed to spend the mone 
there, his inclination is to get over on the other side. And I thin 
that is one of our difficulties today. 

Mr. Voorness. A survey would bring these things out. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri. We can survey an awful long time. I want 
to start to get some action. 

Mr. Quire. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Voorhees, would it be possible for 
you and the other members of the Policy Advisory Committee to meet 
with this subeommittee and we can get an idea of what your views are, 
what you are advising the Department, how they should conduct their 
research and do the things, so that all members of that committee 
would get an idea of what the thinking of the committee is. Do you 
think this would be a good idea? 

Mr. Voorness. I think the only thing that is necessary is an invita- 
tion. 

Mr. Quire. It seems to me that it would be helpful if we could hear 
from the people who are advising the Department. We could get 
their ideas of how they feel it is going. 

Mrs. May. We have had testimony in recent days before this com- 
mittee, that perhaps some of the emphasis, that has been referred to 
here, was mostly on production and that this resulted because during 
World War II the emphasis was necessarily on production needs. 

Another fact testified to earlier was the local pressure on the land- 
grant college by farmers who were tremendously interested in urging 
more production research. This, too, has had some effect on this 
extra emphasis on production. 

Would you care to comment on that? 
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Mr. Vooruers. I agree with you heartily that during the periods 
of anxiety whether we would have enough food for us and the rest of 
the cone f the emphasis certainly was on production. And we neglected 
some other things. This might be a very good reason why we have 
been taking this route. 

Mrs. May. One more question that is correlated to that. These 
men that are doing the actual production research perhaps have a 

ter interest in this field, as compared to other areas of research. 

Is it possible to train for utilization research a man whose back- 
ground is es research? Is it possible to take a man who has 
spent much time in the field of production research and turn him to 
other types of research? Or do you have.to have scientists with dif- 
ferent types of training and experience ? 

Mr. Vooruees. I will attempt to answer the question. 

In the first place I am not a scientist. So I have no personal 
knowledge of really what it takes, what the difference is in the char- 
acter or qualities of this particular individual. But I cannot hel 
but agree with you that it would take perhaps a different turn of mind 
to be a utilization scientist rather than a production scientist. I think 
that the production scientist has a much easier job. 

Mrs. May. But if such men were predominately on research staffs 
in the Department of Agriculture and Congress passes legislation 
with increased appropriation directing more emphasis on utilization, 
you feel they would be in position to see to expanding the facilities 
in this direction ? 

Mr. Voorueges. We could do this gradually. There are about so 
many of these scientists in the country and that is all there are. And 
as I mentioned a while ago to stimulate the desire on the part of the 
young folks to go into this career. This, I think, we ought to hurry 
up. 
eBut we can take advantage only of the number of scientists we 
have. If we are utilizing these to the best advantage now in the De- 
partment—the most attractive scientific research is not in Govern- 
ment, I feel—it is in private industry—many of these people are there 
at much higher salaries—then if we should set up a new depart- 
ment we would just steal from another department. This does not 
create any more scientists. 

Mrs. May. Thank you very much. That isall. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Mr. McGovern. 

Mr. McGovern. I have no questions. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Short. 

Mr. Snort. I have no questions. 

Mr. Aperneruy. Mr. Stubblefield. 

Mr. Sruss.erreLp. On page 1 of your prepared statement you say 
this program is to be carried out by the Department of Agriculture. 
i page 3 of the statement you say agricultural research has fallen 

uind. 

One thing I think this committee has to know is who is going to 
do this work. 

Mr. Vooruees. I am not entirely clear what your question is. I am 
going to try though, and then you correct me if I am not answering. 

Mr. Srupsierretp. Research to be carried on “within the frame- 
work of the U.S. Department of Agriculture,” you say. And then 
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at the top of page 3, this is in the second line, “It is worth noti 
the extent to which agricultural research has fallen behind in the 
first 4 years of the 5-year program.” 

Is that because of the lack of money ? 

Mr. Voorners. I think so. We haven’t kept up with the projected 
5-year plan. We haven’t. I make mention of this in terms of dollars, 

e haven’t done this. This is one reason that we have fallen behind, 

Mr. SrussierrevD. I have been informed by the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture that the Department of Agriculture has 
been offered every assistance from this committee for any financial 
needs. I have been wondering: 

Mr. Vooruees. I am not familiar with this. That is another com- 
mittee. But in my opinion, we have fallen behind due to lack of 
appropriations. This is one reason. 

We have fallen behind for other reasons. I mentioned that we used 
our scientific people. We have diverted from this regular course of 
research in agriculture. We also do these things. The wars have 
affected our whole program. 

Mr. Srupsxerterp. If the research experts are mostly in private 
industry, would it stand to reason that they would be in a better posi- 
tion to render a better service than the Department of Agriculture— 
if they were? 

Mr. Voornegs. Under the direction of the Department of Agricul- 
ture we have many private contracts and we utilize these as fully as we 
can. 

Mr. SrupsiEer1eLD. We don’t have time to build up research experts, 
I am sure that is true. There would be quite a bit of delay in that 
procedure to build them up. 

Mr. Voornees. The question is whether we build a program that we 
know will work or build something for the sake of building—that is 
the question. 

Mr. SrussierrecD. Do you think it would be handled better in pri- 
vate industry than within the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Voornesrs. The Director of the Division of Research has uti- 
lized as much private facilities as has been possible. There is always 
a question of where these specific jobs can be done best, whether in the 
Government-operated laboratories, land-grant colleges, regional facil- 
ities or in Washington, Beltsville, or whether we can employ a private 
firm who has the facilities to do the work for us. 

There is always this question. 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. That is all. 

Mr. Asernetruy. Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McInrme. Mr. Voorhees, the laboratories which are set u 
under the Agricultural Marketing Act, what proportion of their wor 
is in the field of utilization research for new processes ! 

Mr. Vooruess. I think a very major part of their work is. 

Mr. McIntire. Then to the extent to which those laboratories are 
functioning, they are very definitely in the field of exploring into uses 
of agricultural products. 

Mr. Vooruers. I am of the opinion that we could make better use of 
these regional laboratories than we have, but I am not certain. 

Mr. McIntire. There is a nucleus around which guidelines could 
be set up on a standard program. 
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Mr. Vooruess. Certainly. 

Mr. McIntire. Do the regional laboratories, functioning in their 
present administrative setup, do contract work, also, or are the 
set up specifically to the extent of doing the work in their facility? Is 
contracting work done mostly under contractual authority of the 
Research and Marketing Act? 

Mr. Vooruess. I cannot answer this question with definiteness. 

Mr. McInrie. Is it your thought, and would you agree, that in 
expanding this activity we must guard against diverting our capabil- 
ities and that we must be cautious in approaching any system of as- 
signing research projects to regional areas on a regional arrangement 
among the various experiment stations? From your experience on 
the aiaces committee, do you think we have been able to use con- 
structively personnel and facilities within our agricultural experi- 
ment stations on a regional basis effectively for specific projects ? 

Mr. Vooruees. Well, the answer is “Yes,” but I think we could do 
a better job in this direction, to the extent this is an administrative 
job that is affected politically and locally. The land-grant colleges 
and their scientists are interested to expand their own facilities regard- 
less of the need to perhaps consolidate some of these subjects. And 
so we have a political influence in it which is very natural and 
nothing too bad about it, but it happens. 

Mr. McIntire. Of course, there would be a danger in any expan- 
sion of research again to divide it up into so many separate pieces 
that we would be wandering around in a maze rather than getting 
anything accomplished. 

Mr. Vooruees. At a most recent meeting of the policy committee 
this was a topic we dwelled on for quite a while, on how to consolidate 
some of the research programs without upsetting too many person- 
alities. 

Mr. McInvire. Thank you very kindly. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Quite. Does your advisory committee, Mr. Voorhees, go to the 
various experiment stations and study what is being done? Also the 
land-grant colleges and private facilities, and so forth? 

Mr. Vooruees. I don’t understand your question. 

Mr. Quie. Has your advisory committee gone out actually in the 
field and studied some of these research facilities ? 

Mr. Vooruegs. Very, very little. Occasionally we will have a 
meeting outside of Washington, but this is very, very seldom. 

Mr. Quire. Do you think that it would be advisable in order to un- 
derstand what is being done in research, to actually get out in the 
field and see what is being done? 

Mr. Vooruees. This is a part of doing a more thorough job on the 
part of the committee members; yes. 

Mr. Quire. Thank you; that is all. 

Mr. Aperneruy. We thank you very much for your statement. 

The subcommittee has received a statement from Mr. Homer L. 
Brinkley, executive vice president, National Council of Farmer Co- 
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operatives which, without objection, will be inserted at this point in 
the record. The statement follows: 


STATEMENT OF Homer L. BrRINKLEY, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
CoUNCIL OF FARMER COOPERATIVES 


In order to establish the basis for our appearance before this subcommittee, 
I desire to quote the following policy statement unanimously adopted at our 
1959 annual meeting of the membership, held at New Orleans, January 12-15: 

“Research, service, and education.—The problems of modern agriculture are 
of such nature as to require continuous review of both public and private re- 
search in order that there may be developed programs which are adequate to 
the present-day needs of farmers. In the development of such programs we 
regard it as essential that more emphasis be placed on economic research, par- 
ticularly in marketing and distribution and in the development of new uses, 
processes, and better adaptation where possible to the needs of industry of 
various types. 

“To this end we propose that the council continue to rely on a special com- 
mittee on research, service, and education, and that this committee devote its 
attention not only to those research problems directly related to the operation 
and development of farmer cooperatives, but also to the development of com- 
prehensive suggestions and recommendations in the general field herein 
indicated.” 

The national council vigorously supported the enactment of the Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946, and has consistently urged the aggressive administration 
of its provisions in the Department of Agriculture. Our people have participated 
in the work of the overall research policy committee and the commodity advisory 
committees and have supported the reorganization of the Department agencies 
to bring their services and facilities directly to bear on the marketing and utili- 
zation of agricultural products. We have consistently and aggressively sup- 
ported increased appropriations from year to year for that purpose. We have 
repeatedly and insistently advanced our views that the present program is not 
well balanced and that remedial policies were imperative. 

The total amount spent on agricultural research probably approximates a 
quarter to a third of 1 percent of the value of agricultural production, and 
probably more than three-fourths of this has gone into production research, as 
distinguished from marketing and utilization research. Thus we have histori- 
cally had a fundamental imbalance as between the two basic types, as well as 
between the total research needs of agriculture as a whole and the amount of 
work actually done. 

Because of this imbalance, characterized by a deplorable deficiency in work on 
nutrition, new uses, industrial uses, marketing, distribution; and also by a 
notable lack of correlation between production research and the current and 
future needs of the market and desires of consumers, it is our conviction that 
much of the fine personnel and facilities devoted to production research has 
not been as beneficial to agriculture as might have been the case. 

It should not be inferred that our organization is opposed to production 
research. We are opposed to the type that is unrelated to anything more real- 
istic than merely more production for the sake of more production. Actually 
we need far more and better production research than we are getting. We must 
build up a backlog of knowledge for future generations. But to do this it is 
our conviction that we need more concentration in basic or pioneering research 
in the production area. This should be undertaken by those agencies least liable 
to feel the pressures of special interests for immediate results, or “crash- 
through” programs. 

We feel, further, that research of the production type should not have increased 
production efficiency as its only goal. Certainly this should be a major goal; 
but what agriculture needs now and will need even more in the future is to set 
our research sights much higher than this, important and vital as it is. In 
setting such goals we should establish as a basic premise that without maximum 
and growing production efficiency, nothing superimposed upon its lack can be 
really effective. By the same token, it must be recognized that blinding our- 
selves to the necessity of delving into ways and means of establishing for farmers 
an equitable share of the benefits of such efficiencies is again not making maxi- 
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mum use of all the tools that must be used to establish and maintain the kind 
of balanced research program that is necessary to properly serve agriculture 
now and in the future. 

It seems to us that such a two-pronged approach would require sharp imm 
diate increases in availabie funds and wet in the caematen area next = 
moved from the farmer’s fence line, and extending through to the tables and 
backs of the ultimate consumer. Nothing less is good enough since a lesser 
program will neither justify itself nor meet the challenge of need. 

Such an approach ranges over a field so diverse that we will not burden the 
record with its description. But to get to the point of immediate concern to 
this committee, a major feature will of necessity be in the area of industrial 
uses. 

Much is heard of large appropriations being necessary, and of the need for a 
crash program. This is a measure of the vacuum which has been developing 
over the years in this field. Certainly both appropriations and a sense of 
urgency are needed, but our approach should be more solidly grounded in a 
better realization of the basic considerations involved. Among these I would 
list stable and growing appropriations geared to the problem on the basis of 
commodity needs, as well as the overall necessity for basic or pioneering re 
search. Such money allocations might be based as a percentage of the total 
research appropriations until the program was thoroughly established and had 
completely justified itself. 

As for major and minor breakthroughs, we feel certain these will come as 
logical developments of an expanded program. They should not be regarded as 
the criteria of the success of the program. 

It should be recognized, too, that there are entrenched interests in the re- 
search field, as there are in most other areas of activity. Such programs as 
we are here discussing should be given a maximum degree of insulation from 
interference, yet should be mandated to develop the greatest possible degree of 
cooperation and coordination with other research and development activities, 
both public and private. 

In order to assure a more complete realization of the deficiencies in our 
overall research program in agriculture, we believe the following observations 
may prove helpful : 

A recent report of the National Science Foundation shows growth in private 
industrial research and development from approximately $2 billion in 1951 to 
$3.7 billion in 1953, which, added to industrial research and development work 
done by public agencies, educational institutions and foundations, amounted to 
about $5 billion in 1953. 

It is notable that only about 4 percent of the $1.7 billion spent on research 
and development by industry, $150 million was spent on basic research. The 
remainder was spent on applied or utilization research and plant and process 
development. 

It is also notable that of the 15,000 industrial concerns doing research and 
development work, 1.5 percent or 375 of the large ones employing 5,000 workers 
or more, did 70 percent of the research and development work. Eighty-five per- 
cent of the expenditures were accounted for by 9 percent of the companies hiring 
1,000 or more employees. Trade and industrial associations did very little 
direct industrial research and development work, comparatively speaking. 

This points up the main problem in industrial development in the utilization 
of agricultural products, Agriculture is an industry of small units and most of 
the farmer’s business associations, which do some research to be sure, are not 
large enough to finance and organize extensive programs in industrial research 
and utilization. Such research as is devoted to improving processes and initiat- 
ing new products is largely done in collaboration with the Department of Agri- 
culture and land-grant colleges. 

It is true that private industry which utilizes agricultural products conducts 
some utilization research and development to further its own lines of business. 
Agricultural products at present are largely regarded as raw materials in the 
food and textile industries, and these two industries spent about 1.5 and 0.8 
percent, respectively, of the total industrial expenditures in research and devel- 
opment ; whereas chemicals spent 9.8 percent ; petroleum, 3.8 percent ; machinery, 
8.6 percent; electrical equipment, 21 percent; aircraft, 20 percent, and miscel- 
laneous industries, 16.8 percent. The following table is from the National 
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Science Foundation preliminary report on “Science and Engineering in American 
Industry” : 


TABLE 1.—Research and development cost and numbers of companies conducting 
research and development, by industry, 1953 





Research and develop- | Companies conducting 











ment cost research and develop- 
ment 
Industry 
Millions of | Percent 
dollars distribu- 
tion 

aa 28 6 ei $3, 699. 4 100. 0 15, 560 100.0 
Food and kindred products. . .....-...-..-..-.------..- 54.2 1.5 860 5.5 
— mill — and vf AOR 28.0 .8 690 4.4 
Paper and allied products ‘ 27.9 .8 450 2.9 
Chemicals and allied products 2__-- -- 361. 1 9.8 1, 640 10.5 
Petroleum products and extraction ?__............-.-- 145.9 3.9 260 1.7 
oo tL ee ee seaUivedes 53.6 1.4 170 11 
Stone, clay, and glass products.__...........-_------- 38.0 1.0 400 2.6 
Primary si he neenkeeeaecninowens 59.8 1.6 410 2.7 
Fabricated metal ee and ordnance.---_....--..-- 103. 3 2.8 1,740 11.2 
i oi ine ninchonaeeainoegewtnceowiansche 318.9 8.6 3, 200 20.6 
Electrical equipment a Adhd h Ales cies demise eecitp bsdibecartites 778.3 21.0 1, 140 7.3 
SEES SR eee ee oo tan 758. 0 20.5 160 LO 
Professional and scientific instruments. ............._-- 171.7 4.6 500 3.2 
Other manufacturing industries *____..-.......---.-.-- ; 604. 1 16.3 2, 240 14.4 
Construction. - inn mae 29.3 .8 100 6 
Telecommunications and radio broadcasting - phnehnnsceneny 113. 0 3.1 110 .7 
Transportation and cther public utilities__..........-- 20.4 6 190 1.2 
Other nonmanufacturing industries-_-___..-.....-.-..--- 33.9 9 1, 300 &4 





1 Totals and percents are calculated on the basis of all significant digits and therefore may not correspond 
exactly with those indicated by the rounded figures shown. 

2 Includes a few companies with relatively small research programs engaged primarily in manufacturing 
coal products. 

3 Enchadion the motor vehicle industry, fcr which the available data did not permit computation of separate 
estimates, and also tobacco manufacturers, lumber and wood products, furniture and fixtures, printing and 
publishing, transportation equipment other than aircraft and motor vehicles, and miscellaneous manufae- 


turing industries. 


It is realized generally that the American market for food, feed, and textiles, 
is fairly well satisfied from a quantity standpoint, except for the highly competi- 
tive field for new combinations, new processes and new styles, the realization of 
which does not contribute generally to increased use of agricultural products as 
much as to substitution. Most of the industrial research development for agricul- 
tural products has been in this field. 

If we are to get a broader use of agricultural raw materials in industry, it 
will require a sponsorship of utilization research and development which is not yet 
in sight, and it will not be carried on to any satisfactory extent by industries 
which do not have a direct interest in the production of the raw material. 

What agriculture needs is a well financed, thoroughly organized and aggressive- 
ly directed program of industrial research and subsequent development aimed at 
finding economic and technically justified uses for agricultural products in all 
phases of industry. There should be explored in minute detail its potential and 
competitive uses for fuel, building material, paper and packaging, chemicals, phar- 
maceuticals, alcohol, rubber and solvents, oils and paints, insecticides and fungi- 
cides, fertilizers, furniture, plastics and cellulose products, lubricants and abra- 
sives, leather and hair products, and wool and wool grease, as well as new forms 
of food, feed, and textile products... A main feature of this development will be 
the bringing along of the process through the pilot plant, engineering and devel- 
opment stages, testing the economics and getting the process ready for investment 
and promotion on a practical basis. 

We are concerned that the Department of Agriculture, or such agency or serv- 
ice established to concentrate on utilization research and development, be in truth 
and in fact a net additional attack on the problem rather than as a substitute for 
the valuable basic and fundamental research now being carried on in the De 
partment of Agriculture and land-grant colleges ; with specific appropriations ; re- 
quired to be staffed with administrators and directors experienced in industrial 
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research and commercial development, including its economics, and yet integrated 
with the basic research of the Department and land-grant colleges so that where 
the latter leaves off the new activity begins. 

Because of limitations of facilities and personnel immediately available, and 
in order to take maximum advantage of plant, equipment and people in private 
industry, the greatest possible reliance should be placed on research and develop- 
ment contracts with private industry, land-grant colleges, and perhaps even with 
other appropriate agencies of Government. It may also require modification of 
patent policies so as to give the commercial developers of new processes a protec- 
tion period of perhaps 5 years as an incentive for maximum participation. 

Inasmuch as the basic purpose of the proposed legislation is in the area of 
better and more extensive use of our food and natural fibers, it would seem logical 
to approach the problem from more than one direction. We would, therefore, sug- 
gest that attention be given to the possibilities of extending the program to the 
field of nutrition research, which has been sadly neglected in many respects. An 
additional approach might well be in the study of the inherent advantages of 
natural fibers and methods of improving them, developing others, and matching 


those advantages to both present uses and prospective uses which might be de 
veloped. 


Mr. ABERNETHY. We will stand adjourned subject to call. 
(Whereupon at 11:45 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned. ) 








INCREASED INDUSTRIAL USES OF AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 11, 1959 


Houses oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBCOMMITTEE ON RESEARCH AND 
EXTENSION OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met pursuant to recess at 10 a.m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Thomas G. Abernethy (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. é 

Present: Representatives Ties Jones of Missouri, Jennings, 
Coad, Stubblefield, Quie, and Mrs. May. 

Also present: Representatives McIntire and Hoeven; John J. 
Heimburger, counsel. 

Mr. AnerNetny. The subcommittee will please come to order. The 
subcommittee has met this morning for the purpose of taking further 
testimony on the utilization of agricultural commodities. 

We are happy to have with us Dr. Frank J. Welch, dean of the 
College of Agriculture, University of Kentucky, who served as a 
member of the President’s Commission on Industrial Research. 

You may proceed in your own way, Doctor. 

Mr. Srussuertevp. First, Mr. Chairman, I wanted to say a word 
or two to Dr. Welch. Dr. Welch, we are happy to have you here 
with us this morning. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that in addition to being on the Presi- 
dent’s Commission, Dr. Welch is also a former director of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. He has the affairs of the people and 
of the farmers at heart, and he has worked for the interests of Ken- 
tucky and the Nation, and those of us who have been associated with 
him, or who know him, certainly appreciate what he has done and is 
doing. We are very happy to Sooe you here this morning, Doctor. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK J. WELCH, DEAN, COLLEGE OF AGRICUL- 
TURE, UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, AND MEMBER OF PRESI- 
DENT’S COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL USES 


Dr. Wetcu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee; thank you for your kind remarks, Mr. Stubblefield. 

Unfortunately, I have no prepared statement with reference to the 
increased industrial utilization of farm products. I came here in the 
early part of the week to be in attendance at the Commodity Credit 
Advisory Board meetings and I have had little or no opportunity 
to review the results of the Commission’s activities over a period of 
little more than a year. Therefore, what I shall say in my formal 
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presentation will be brief. Then if you have questions you would like 
to ask, I shall be glad to answer them as best I can. 

As you gentlemen will recall, in 1956, the President established a 
bipartisan commission to study and report on the prospects of in- 
creased industrial utilization of farm products. 

This Commission set up some 18 task force groups with assign- 
ments in specialized fields to study, analyze, and appraise the pros- 
pects of increased industrial utilization of farm products. The re- 
ports of these task forces were submitted to the Commission and 
carefully considered in the preparations of the Commission’s final 
— to the President and to the Congress. 

n our report we visualized the prospects of improving the agri- 
cultural situation through increased industrial utilization of farm 
products and the prospects of finding new crops that might be of 
use to supplement or take the place of the existing crops that are 
now in surplus. 

I shall not attempt to review the findings of this Commission as 
a whole. I think that I will comment briefly on the two alternatives 
that were suggested in terms of the administration of this program. 

First of all, however, I might point out that it was the general con- 
sensus of this Commission that our industrial progress, particular] 
at the present time rests largely on the findings of research. e 
know that industry today is putting tremendous sums of money in 
the field of research to improve their own products and to find new 
products and to develop new market outlets. 

As a matter of fact, much of the agricultural products have been 
researched out of the market. We know, for instance, that in the field 
of fibers, synthetics have come to take the place of an important part 
of the cotton market for fibers. Detergents have taken over much of 
the market that was once occupied by animal and vegetable fats that 
the farmer himself produced. We could go on down the line and enu- 
merate a wide range of markets that the farmer and his products en- 
joyed at one time which have been taken over because of the results 
of an intensified research program. 

We know that research is the lamp that lights the way to progress 
in the field of agriculture as well as outside the field of agriculture. 

One of the problems that concerned the Commission was how to 
about getting the imaginative vigor and the aggressive leadershi 
necessary and desirable to get the research done that might ntorile 
increased industrial market outlets and find new plants for new and 
expanded uses. 


I believe our Commission suggested two alternatives in terms of 


organization and administration. 

Mr. Jones. Pardon me for just a second if I may, Doctor. When 
you say, to find new plants and new uses, when you speak of “plant” 
are you referring to an agricultural plant; you don’t mean “plant” 
in the meaning of a facility ? 

Dr. Wetcx. I am referring to the species of plants that grow. You 
see, we use a little over 300 different botanical plants in terms of our 
farm program in this country; and yet we have identified, I guess, 
more than 100,000. I am having reference here to finding something 
comparable to soybeans that we did not know much about just a few 
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decades ago, and which have come to occupy an important place in 
terms of American agriculture. 

Mr. Jones. And when you say new uses for these new plants, why 
are you doing that when we are still trying to find new uses for the 
plants that we already have? 

Dr. Wetcu. It is this way, sir-—— 

Mr. Jones. Excuse me. We are still trying to figure out ways to 
take care of the utilization of those which we already have, are we 
not ? | 

Dr. Wetcu. If we could find new uses for such things as the tung oil 
plant, and the soybean plant, that we have had come into use in recent 
years, and there is also lespedeza, which is a relatively new plant 
which has not been with us too long, it would open up to us the 
utilization of a good many acres. 

Mr. Jones. But would that not be research for production rather 
than research for the utilization ? 

Dr. Wetcu. The development of these plants would necessarily be 
related with what we do with them. I do not think that you can 
separate the research program into neat component parts in these 
fields and say, “this is production” and “this is utilization” and “this 
is marketing.” 

Mr. Jones. I just wanted to know what we were hunting for, when 
you said plant. 

Dr. Weicu. Well, they are interrelated and knitted together in 
logical relationship. 

The matter of ae we could get organized and go about getting 
the vigor and imaginative leadership that is needed to find new indus- 
trial uses for agricultural products, of course, is a thing the Com- 
mission gave considerable attention to during its deliberations. 

I believe that we recommended or suggested two alternatives. .Qne 
was the establishment of an independent Board that would assume 
the responsibility of organizing and generally directing the expanded 
proposed utilization research program. 

The other alternative was a suggestion that this new or expanded or 
intensified program be put in the De artment of Agriculture, identified 
as such, but orientated or intagtehae with the total research program 
through the Secretary’s Office. Those are the two alternatives, I be- 
lieve, that were suggested. e 

It seems to me that, taking recognition of the fact that there might 
be some advantages in terms of each of these approaches. There are, 
however, distinct advantages associated with keeping our total re- 
search program integrated and coordinated with a minimum of con- 
flicting jurisdictions and duplicating activity. 

I think we have found through experience following the enactment 
of the Research and Marketing Act of 1946, when we attempted to set 
up a separate administration for that program, that there are dif- 
ficulties associated with keeping two programs operating in the same 
general area without conflicts and other related difficulties. With 
that experience as a guide and from the viewpoint of logic and rela- 
tionship, I am inclined to think that if we had some person within 
the Department who would take the leadership in terms of the devel- 
opment of this program and keep the work identified and coordinated 
with what is going on in the fields of production research and market- 
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ing research, that over a period of time we would have a better overall] 
agricultural research program. 

And, now, Mr. Chairman, with these brief remarks I believe that we 
might best get at some of the things in which you might be interested 
through any questions that might be raised. 

Mr. Anrrnetuy. Mr. Hoeven ? 

Mr. Horven. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Welch, in the Commission’s report last year, reference was 
made to corn alcohol and as I recall it, you came to the conclusion 
that, although the plan had much merit, it was economically un- 
feasible at that time due to the costs involved. 

Has there been anything new in that field since you made your 
report, and what if anything, can you add to what you had to say 
at that time? 

Dr. Wetcu. As far as I know, sir, there has been no breakthrough 
in terms of research in the conversion of grain into alcohol that could 
be used as building blocks for a wide range of end products that would 
improve the economic situation that we visualized at that time. 

I recall, the best figures we could get at that time was about 60 
cents per bushel or less in order to be competitive in the industrial 
alcohol market. 

The conversion of this grain into alcoho] and rubber and plastics 
and fuels is a matter of economics as to whether it can be done ina 
competitive market. 

Mr. Hoeven. What are the prospects for the future? I hope your 
ee are not going to remain static. 

. Wexcu. I believe there was a feeling on the part of our Task 
Force Committee that worked in this field that research findings and 
new knowledge might open up new opportunities. 

The matter of using alcohol from grain as a fuel to be blended with 
petroleum —— was a matter that was given consideration; but, 
of course, the economics of the situation concerned the Commission at 
that time. 

I believe our Task Force Committee of the Commission indicated 
that a blend of anything Jess than about 10 percent created technical 
problems that made it questionable in terms of feasibility. 

Mr. Hoeven. You also pointed out the cost factor involved as far 
as the finished”product was concerned. You quoted a figure on the 
cost of one gallon of fuel with the grain alcohol blend in competition 
with commercial gasoline. What was that figure? 

Dr. Wetcu. Well, as I indicated, the figure as I recall it, taking 
account of the conversion of the grain into alcohol and using the by- 
products as a feed that the price of grain would have to range some- 
where between 50 cents and 60 cents per bushel. 

Mr. Hoeven. Yes. 

Dr. Wetcu. That is my recollection of our findings. 

Mr. Horven. Of course, those of us from the Corn Belt are vitally 
concerned about the surplus corn and feed grain situation. It is 
seriously contended that if we could convert corn into alcohol we 
could solve our surplus problem. 

Dr. Wetcu. We have to face up to the economics of competition. 

Mr. Hoeven. Proponents of this program say that it can be done 
and must be done. Wescodiass, we have to face up to the facts. 
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Dr. Wetcu. Yes. 

Mr. Horven. I do hope that you will continue the research along 
this line, we most’ certainly want to utilize the excess corn grain to 
the degree that it is economically possible and feasible. ; 

Dr. Wetcu. I understand utilization research is now underway in 
the regional laboratories in terms of the conversion of these grains 
into alcohol on an economically feasible basis. : 

During the war period we did convert grain into alcohol for indus- 
trial usage, but we did that at a time when we were under com- 
pulsion to get end products and when the economics of the situation 
was not a factor. We would not give the same consideration in peace- 
time to the economic situation as we did at that time. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Dr. Welch, your personal feeling, as I understand 
it, as well as that of the Commission, was, irrespective of the indi- 
vidual use that might have developed within the Commission as to 
approach, that an emphasized approach to this subject was essential. 

r. WeLcH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anerneruy. And what is your feeling about the establishment 
of, let us say, a separate director within the Department with the 
authority to contract utilization research ? 

Dr. Wexcu. I think the establishment within the Department of 
a section under competent leadership having to do with research in 
the field of increased industrial utilization of farm products would 
have much to commend it. 

We should utilize all the brainpower and all of the laboratory 
facilities that we have within both the Department of Agriculture, 
the agricultural experiment stations, and any of the other Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

I am also of the opinion that we should take full advantage 
of the opportunity of exploring the prospect of contractual research 
wherever facilities and competency can be found outside of govern- 
mental agencies to get this job done. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Was it the feeling of the Commission that this 
very important phase of research, utilization, has gotten lost in the 
mass of research efforts that are carried on by the Department, the 
experiment stations and so forth ? 

Dr. Wexcu. I will speak for myself rather than for the Commis- 
sion. I would have some reservations in saying that I thought that 
this important area of research had been lost or had been neglected 
in terms of the total resources made available to it. 

There are four regional utilization laboratories, and I presume 
that you gentlemen know about these and their locations—one 
mse one in New Orleans, one in California, and one in Phila- 

elphia. 
hese laboratories were established back in the 1930’s to do the job 
that we are talking about here, to give new impetus to research 
activities in the field of effective and economical utilization of farm 
products. 

When the war period came along, those laboratories were called 
on to do a multiplicity of jobs associated with the security of the 
country. There efforts were diverted. 

Mr, Asernetuy. Doctor, you just took the words out of my mouth 
when you said “diverted.” Have they not continued to be diverted? 
I do not mean in their entirety, but to a very large extent, 
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Dr. Wetcu. Well, since the termination of the war period, Mr. 
Chairman, I am inclined to think that these laboratories have re- 
turned in terms of interest and in terms of activity, largely to the 
original purposes. 

en these laboratories were established they worked on a wide 
range of agricultural products in terms of new usages. I think there 
are fertile and competent minds found in these four laboratories 
working in the utilization field. 

I think that under the leadership of Dr. Shaw and Dr. Hilbert and 
their associates over in the Departement, that they have given very 
considerable attention to the prospects of finding new uses for agri- 
cultura] products within these laboratories. 

I am sure that you gentlemen understand that, unfortunately, 
there is no magic associated with research, in finding quick answers 
in this highly complex and competitive field. 

Private industry has recognized the importance of research and 
has during the last few decades supported it generously. They are 
looking for the least costly product that meets the requirement of 
the consumer. I would say that in these various industries they ex- 
pend much more than is expended in public funds looking for new 
uses and new products, and the only reason that they would be in- 
terested in starches or alcohol made from grain would be the fact that 
it holds promise of being cheaper than starches or alcohol that could 
be made from, say, petroleum products or synthetics or other sources, 

Mr. Asernetuy. I have more questions, Dr. Welch, but I will not 
take more time since your time is limited. Do any members of 
the subcommittee have questions? Mr. Hoeven, do you have any more 
questions ? 

Mr. Hoeven. No. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Stubblefield ? 

Mr. Srussterievp. No, sir; thank you. 

Mr. Avernetuy. Mr. Coad? 

Mr. Coap. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I wonder if I may ask one 
further question in regard to the alcohol situation which my colleague 
from Iowa first raised. That is this: 

Has there been consideration of the fact that there may be less of 
a tax burden on the taxpayer if we were able to remove some of these 
surpluses so that while it may in part be a Government subsidy, it 
may still be saving to the Government by reducing the surplus in 
storage? I think that that should be considered. 

Also, and here I need information, would a 10 percent or better, 
mixture of alcohol do for gasoline what is now done for it by adding 
of so-called ethyl? 

Dr. Wetcu. I am not an expert in that field and this is a question 
that was discussed at some length. 

I would say this, that alcohol can be blended with gasoline very 
satisfactorily after you go above a certain level, in terms of the 
requirements of your internal combustion engine. 

I am not too sure that alcohol would take the place of ethyl for the 
improvement of the gasoline, to put the octane in for a high- 
compression engine, improve the octane—— 

Mr. Coan. I understand that alcohol is 150 octane, is that right? 
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Dr. Wetcu. Well, it is high, 130 to 150, that is my understanding. 

Mr. Coap. And that, i it would have the effect of improving 

line the same as the additive ethyl] ? 

Dr. Wetcu. Well, as I say, it could be blended satisfactorily, if we 
get it up to around 10 percent, but if we were to blend it into gasoline 
to that extent, I think there would be no problem associated with the 
utilization of our surplus grains, in terms of the total fuel which is 
required to operate our economy at the present time. 

1 might say this with respect to your comment in terms of whether 
a subsidy is associated with the disposal of these products. I think 
you gentlemen here in the Congress are going to have to think in 
terms of alternatives. Fortunately, in a’ lot of ways, our most basi¢ 
industry is wonderfully productive. I think it would be most un- 
fortunate if it were not so. We are wrestling with surplus at the 
present time in relation to prices that are tolerable to those who 
produce them. 

Mr. Coap. Well, I am concerned about the fact that we bandy 
around figures such as $1 billion for the storage of farm products—— 

Dr. Wetcu. Yes. 

Mr. Coap. And supports and that sort of thing. Would it not be 

wise or perhaps wiser to give a billion dollar subsidy for the promo- 
tion of this kind of project to eliminate the surplus? At least, you 
would have only 1 or 2 years to consider instead of an indefinite 
yeriod. 
Dr. Wetcu. Of course I think, when you consider both the alcohol 
and the byproduct usages of grain converted into alcohol, there is a 
price difference. Present prices for grain and the value converted 
into alcohol, I am not sure just what this total subsidy would be over 
time. 

Mr. Coap. Well, I was matching the figure of 1 billion in this proc- 
ess, what it would do for utilization. 

Dr. Weicu. Well, I do not think that 1 billion in terms of this 
kind of a subsidy would go very far, but it undoubtedly would make 
a significant contribution. 

Mr. Coap. What amount do you think it would take? 

Dr. Wexcu. Unfortunately those figures are out of mind. The 
estimates were made by the task force which considered the conver- 
sion of grain into alcohol and are available to this committee. 

Mr. Coan. Thank you. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Mr. Jennings? 

Mr. Jennines. Dr. Welch, 1 believe you made in your report two 
recommendations. The first was that we set up a separate commis- 
sion outside of the Department of Agriculture. A second recom- 
mendation, or alternative was that we probably might have—per- 
haps I should not use the word “czar”—that we have a separate Direc- 
tor appointed by the President inside the Department of Agriculture. 
As I see it, other than the monetary considerations, that is the pri- 
mary question that we are confronted with here. Exactly how should 
we go about this research ? 

You have covered that in general, but which of those two do you 
specifically recommend personally ? 

Dr. Weucn. Well, personally, I am inclined to think that we would 
be better off in the long run if this was made a part of the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture, if this program or activity was integrated with 
the total research program. 

We have at the present time four regional utilization laboratories, 
all of which I think are doing good work. 

The question would immediately arise, if you set this up outside 
of the Department of Agriculture, whether these laboratories would 
be transferred to the new organizations. Are ree to be left out of 
the Department and made an integral part of this new organiza- 
tion—— 

Mr. Jenninos. I think that is a point but, by the same token, do 
we have these several private research laboratories that are operatin 
independently of the U.S. Department of Agriculture and independ- 
ently of the four regional laboratories that we already have? 

Dr. Wetcu. You mean, working in the field of the utilization of 
farm products? 

Mr. Jenninos. That is right, or that could be, perhaps, and they 
are not working on that now, but that could be working in the field 
of utilization. 

In that connection, what additional authority is now needed by the 
Department of Agriculture to do exactly what you recommended? 

r. Wewcu. I do not think any additional authority, in terms of 

contractual research on specific projects or specific problems is re- 

uired. I believe the present legislation provides authority to the 
ecretary of Agriculture to do just that. 

Mr. Jenntnos. In spite of the fact that authority is provided and 
the fact that very little—and I say that advisedly—very little has 
been done, you still recommend that we leave it within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture? 

Dr. Weuicn. It is my judgment that to set up another organization 
working in this particular field would be a proliferation of public 
research groups with all of the incidental problems of keeping them 
integrated and tied together into at least some semblance of a unified 
total research program. 

Mr. Jenntncs. Well, Doctor, I think you realize that is the ques- 
tion this subcommittee is confronted with, the question of exactly 
what our recommendations will be in that one particular phase, aside 
from the monetary considerations. 

Dr. Wetcu. Well, I assume this committee in considering these two 
alternatives, of course, is concerned about the approach that will pro- 
vide the most vigor and the best imagination and the greatest initiative 
on the part of the researchers to get this job done in as short a time as 
possible. 

And, personally, I do not think that there is any magic associated 
with setting up a new organization. Now, I do know that organiza- 
tions tend to drift along and maybe lose the vigor of the early years, 
like individuals might do; but I believe that the vigor and the imagina- 
tion can be had, on the part of the research organizations that we have 
at the present time in the Department of Agriculture and in the 
State experiment stations. 

Mr. Jennrnos. In other words, you think that a strong mandate 
from this committee to the Secretary of Agriculture directing that 
the emphasis be placed on utilization, new uses, and new products, 
would stimulate them to the extent that they could carry on in the 
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present organization; and that the people who have been directing 
their efforts and attention toward production might shift over into 
the utilization field ? 

Dr. Wetcu. Well, I think the job could be done there. 

Mr. Jenntnos. And do you think that is the easiest way to do it? 

Dr. Wetcu. I think it is the most logical way to do it. 

Mr. Jenninos. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That is all, Doctor, 
and thank you. 

Mr. Hoeven. And also the most economical way ? 

Dr. Wetcu. The most logical and the most economical way, in my 


Lc ange : 
r. ABERNETHY. Do you have any questions, Mrs. May? 

Mrs. May. Thank you. Do you envision that perhaps we could do 
this within the Department of Agriculture by setting up a separate 
agency, more than we already have now—I am sorry that I did not 
hear your earlier testimony but as I came in you were speaking of 
more vigorous or aggressive leadership in this area of utilization 
research. 

Could that perhaps be best accomplished by keeping it within the 
Department of Agriculture, but with a separate utilization agency 
ta the Department’s direction ¢ 

Dr. Wetcu. Well, I think emphasis can at least be expressed by 
the Congress, that it is the will of the Congress that this be set apart 
in order that new impetus, new appraisals, can be made in terms of 
the accomplishment, and this emphasis by Congress might add some- 
thing to the vigor of the program. 

But I want to make this plain. I do not want anything I have 
said here to be interpreted to mean that I think that we have had a poor 
research program going on in these regional industrial utilization 
laboratories. 

Ihave visited them. I know many of the personnel there and I know 
that they have worked imaginatively and diligently on a wide range of 
these problems, taking account of the limitation of the resources they 
have had. 

Mrs. May. Thank you. 

Mr. Asernetruy. Did you have anything further, Mr. Jennings? 

Mr. Jennines. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Doctor, I believe at the 
time that you were making your studies of the resources that the De- 
partment of Agriculture had for utilization research $16 million; is 
that about right ? 

Dr. Wexcu. I would not want to be pinned down on the exact 
amount of the budget for that. 

Mr. Jenntnas. Well, as I recall it, that was the amount. I just 
wonder if there was any increase made as the result of your study, 
the study of your Commission and the recommendations to the Execu- 
tive. Have additional funds been requested for that particular field ? 

Dr. Wetcn. I believe that Congress last year provided some addi- 
tional funds to be used in the industrial utilization program. 

Mr. Quite. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Jenninos. Yes. 

Mr. Quire. There was somebody from the Department who testi- 
fied that last year the Appropriations Committee granted half of the 
requested increase for industrial research. 
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Mr. Jenntnos. And this year the request is for that half? 

Mr. Quire. Yes; for that half. The balance of that; yes. 

Mr. Jenntnoes. Thank you. Those are all the questions I have, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. McIntire? 

Mr. MoIntime. Dr. Welch, from the work of oe Commission, 
would you have any observation to make as to whether their needs 
could be a reexamination of patent rights in this area, as a further 
incentive to research people; or do you consider that not a problem, 
particularly ? 

Dr. Weucu. That was a problem that the Commission gave some 
considerable attention to, but as I recall, the Commission’s conclusion 
there was that the patent right laws at the present time were not nec- 
essarily a handicap or deterrent to the development of these new 
products. But I believe that we also suggested that it was a matter 
that probably needed some further study and consideration. 

Mr, McIntire. Mr. Chairman, I was interested to learn that in 
these regional laboratories a process that is worked out by a research 
scientist is, of course, a public right, for use in this country. 

Dr. Wetcu. Yes. . 

Mr. McIntire. And that scientist has the privilege of going into 
a foreign country and licensing that process in his own name, or 
registering the process in his own name, that he has the privilege of 
licensing it to processing or manufacturing companies within that 
foreign country. 

I o> hat have any questions on that, Mr. Chairman, but I was in- 
terested to find it out. So that these scientists, while they may be 
working on public funds and on processes which are available to the 
public in this country, nevertheless, they can take the product of their 
ingenuity and initiative in relation to developing that process as in- 
dividuals they have some opportunity to take advantage of that if it 
is a process that is of interest abroad. 

I do not know whether this committee, Mr. Chairman, needs to 
make it a part of this study in this area of patent rights, I am not 
raising that, I am only asking Dr. Welch if there is a problem there 
on the basis of their findings, if there is a need for it as an element 
of incentive on the part of the individual’s initiative and suggesting 
that probably we could touch upon it to make sure that we have not 
overlooked the subject. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Well, the Commission, I believe, made some rec- 
ommendations on that, as I recall. I cannot find them here. I know 
some reference was made to that. 

Dr. Wetcu. Considerable attention was given to the matter of pat- 
ents, but, as I recall, Mr. Chairman, the Commission finally decided 
it would not make recommendations with reference to patents other 
than, probably, saying that this was an area that might need some 
attention in the event of an intensified, expanded program of research 
in the industrial utilization field. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Mr. Quie? 

Mr. Quin. Yes; thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Welch, have there been occasions in the past when the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has contracted with private research firms for 
industrial research ? 
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Dr. Weucu. Yes, under the Research and Marketing Act of 1946, 
the Department was authorized to make contracts with outside agen- 
cies and groups to carry on research on specific problems. 

Mr. Quiz. To what extent has that been done ? 

Dr. Wexcu. I am sorry, but I do not have the information to indi- 
cate the specific problems or the amount of funds that has been uti- 
lized, but some considerable research has been done through the con- 
tractual route under the existing law. 

Mr. Quire. I see. 

Dr. Wetcu. I think one of the difficulties associated with contrac- 
tual research is the fact that in order to get a good job done in the field 
of research, it is a to have ee fertile minds to do the 
job, and you do not assemble that type of personnel over a short period 
of time. 

We might say this, that if a private concern decides to take a con- 
tract to do a job, they are likely to do that because they have the per- 
sonnel and they can continue on this job until it is finished, and then 
when it is finished they can go back to other responsibilities in which 
the private organization might have an interest. 

It seems to me that the strength of public research in this field lies 
in the fact that plans can be made, personnel can be recruited, labora- 
tory facilities can be provided over a period of time, and you can 
get the people tied in with it, so that they have a feeling of security, 
and the recognition that they do have an opportunity to carry on a 
sustained program. 

There are some advantages associated with specific problems that 
run to the peculiar abilities and facilities of private research organi- 
zations, and I think they ought to be used fully for those purposes; 
but in terms of the basic fundamental job that is to be done over a 
period of time, I think that there is much to be said for setting that u 
on a sustained basis and recruiting personnel and giving them a jo 
that they will be able to carry on over a period of time. 

And I know out of my own experience how difficult it is to employ 
a person who is going to be identified with a research project that is 
set up for 1 year or 2 years or 3 years. 

We have been trying to get a virologist, for instance, to do a job. 
We cannot find a good virologist who wants to be identified or asso-. 
ciated in a program of such duration; they want to be associated in 
something that has the security of a university program, for instance, 
where they do not have to move into something else in 1 or 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Quire. Do you think that in those four stations that we have in 
California and New Orleans, Peoria and Philadelphia, that the facil- 
ities are sufficient for increased utilization research? Or do you feel 
that we should plan either in the legislation here or otherwise for 
increased appropriations ¢ 

Dr. Wetcu. | think the laboratory facilities of these regional lab- 
oratories will have to expand, consistent with the expansion of the 
research effort. Research is an evolving technology, just as agri- 
culture is an evolving technology, with new techniques coming in and 
new problems involving new types of laboratory facilities. I do not 
believe that an effective, expanded, intensified research program 
within these areas could be carried on without facing up to the prob- 
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lem of the need for some new laboratory equipment and new labora- 
tory facilities. : 

Mr. Quiz. Do you think these four stations are sufficient and that 
expansion can be accomplished in those four localities, or do you think 
there would be the necessity of opening up additional facilities in 
other places in the country ? 

Dr. Wexcn. Well, I think that is a difficult question to answer, I 
think there is much to be said in developing research centers where 
you have teams of scientists that complement and supplement each 
other. To open up a wide range of new research centers without 
having this staff or this team of competent researchers might be less 
effective. 

Whether the four are adequate and sufficient, I would not say that 
I thought so. I think this is a matter that the director or the admin- 
istrator, of an intensified, expanded industrial research program 
would want to face up to himself. Where would he turn in order to 

et the most effective and most fruitful job done; to what extent would 

e want to look to a private research organization; how could the 
agricultural experiment stations be mpbilised and utilized in terms 
of an effective program ? 

Then I think the specific question you have raised, to what extent 
are the four regional laboratories meeting the requirements and to 
what extent are they working on the spectrum of these various prob- 
lems identified in the dreams and the hopes that the scientists may 
have, that we might find something here 

Mr. Quir. That touches upon my final question, Doctor. 

In your studies, in the Commission, do you feel that, to do an im- 
mediately increased job in utilization research, would you do it 
through the expansion of the four stations or would you turn to the 
land-grant colleges for the immediate increases in basic research— 
which way should it be accomplished, would you care to comment 
upon that? 

Dr. Wexcu. I think the answer to that question would be related 
to a carefully planned research program and then an exploration to 
find the personnel and laboratories required to get the job done. I 
think it would be difficult to generalize, by saying that this can best 
be done in this area apart from a specific planned evolving program, 
a poe that holds promise. 

Mr. Qui. I gather from that that the actual utilization research in 
the land-grant colleges then should be under the direction of the 
director within the Department of Agriculture, rather than just turn- 
ing the money over to the land-grant colleges and telling them to go to 
work on research; the whole approach should be unified under one 
person or one division. 

Dr. Wetcu. No, I would not say that the research at the State 
stations should be done under the direction of the U.S. Department 
of ee I think the work should be coordinated and in- 
tegrated. 

r. Qum. I understand that the way it is now is that the land-grant 
—— are just paid the money and they make use of it as they see 
t. 





Dr. Wetcu. Well, I am sure that the land-grant colleges, many of 
them, would take the money and use it effectively. 
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I do not think that in the field of research that it is a matter of just 
ushing a button, and sere matter of setting up an organization. 
t is more than that, it is finding imaginative people, giving them 

the money and the laboratory and turning them loose and letting 
them work. 

Mr. Coap. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Quite. Yes. ; 

Mr. Coap. Necessity is the mother of invention in the whole re- 
search program. So we begin first by looking at what we need and 
then reverting back to finding ways by which agricultural products 
can supply those needs, even though it may at that time seem to be 
not related. ' 

Dr. Weucu. I think that in the field of research, in the basic field 
a lot of research will go on in relation to an expanding horizon of 
knowledge and understanding. 

Mr. Coap. That is what you call pure science? 

Dr. Wetcu. This is pure science or pure research, or whatever 
you wish to call it; ae to attempt to forecast what a researcher is 
going to come up with, I think is sort of a futile and hopeless wish 
that we could do that. 

I think, too, that if funds and facilities were made available that 
a lot of our agricultural experimentation stations would come up 
with some fruitful activities. I think that the work there should be 
coordinated and integrated with the work that goes on in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and perhaps with private industry. There 
ought to be u general knowledge of what oe on in the general field. 

r. ABERNETHY. Do you have anything further? 

Mr. Qui. No. 

Mr. Horven. One question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Yes. 

Mr. Horven. Doctor, would you like to comment on the availability 
of the type of scientists you think you need? Do we have an ample 
supply or are we short on scientists, and what about the salary struc- 
ture? I would be interested in your comments. 

Dr. Wetcu. That is a problem, sir, that the Commission gave a 
lot of attention to. We asked Dr. Allen T. Waterman from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, to spend a period of time with us discuss- 
ing this problem. 

I would say that brainpower is a scarce item in any field, and the 
matter of finding really topflight competent researchers would be 
difficult. Salary, of course, is a problem that is associated with this, 
And, of course, as you know, there is some $225 million that is now 
being expended in the field of agricultural research, but it is an in- 
significant item compared with the billions of dollars that are being 
expended in our defense and security programs, and in the field of 
private industry. 

Agriculture, whether in the field of utilization or other areas, of 
course, looks to the same pool for the brainpower that these other 
groups look to, and for that reason it is a very difficult problem. 

Mr. Horven. Do you propose any solution to this problem? I 
appreciate the fact that you come in competition with private indus- 


try. 
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Would we be warranted in offering an added inducement to scien- 
tists in‘the way of a bonus of some kind, keeping in mind that the 
disposal of agricultural surpluses is one of the primary problems in- 
volving the entire economy of our country? How far should we go 
in getting the kind of scientists we really need ? 

r. Wexcu. I believe our Commission suggested that the limita- 
tions of the Civil Service be suspended in terms of at least a limited 
number of these scientists that might be induced into this particular 
field. 

Of course, there are a good many things other than salary that 
motivate a research worker; the environment in which he works, 
whether he is in contact with other scientists, is the environment con- 
ducive to the imaginative work that he wants to do? 

I think these people are entitled to a salary or an income up to the 
level that he and his family can live reasonably comfortable. But 
there are a lot of other things, also, that are important in terms of the 
employment of these persons. 

One of the great concerns, I think, on the part of a good many 
people in this country at the present time, is the shortage of the most 
highly trained and competent scientific and technological minds or 
personnel, and one of the recommendations of this Commission was 
that scholarships and fellowships might be made available for the 
accomplishment of two purposes at our land-grant colleges. 

One of these would be that these promising bright youngsters could 
work along with the scientists in terms of the development of these 
projects. Another was that it might encourage more of these bright 
youngsters to enter the scientific and technological field for training. 
I think that is an important and integral part of this research 
program. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Dr. Welch, 15 years ago or thereabout it was the 
feeling on this Hill that utilization research was not getting off the 
ground. A very eminent member of this body, of the Congress, I 
should say, and of the Committee on Agriculture, initiated a study 
and devoted himself toward inspiring something in that direction. 

Subsequently, he introduced legislation which became a part of the 
Agricultural Research and Marketing Act of 1946. I have reference 
to Clifford Hope, who was very highly respected by every Member 
of this Congress, of the House, oe the members of this 
committee, and on both sides of the aiske—and you know him, I am 
sure, and you know that he was a very temperate and a very fair 
person. 

As the result of his effort in collaboration with others, including 
the efforts of Mr. Flanagan, who was the chairman of the committee, 
the Agircultural Research and Marketing Act of 1946 was written. 

Title II of that act was designed to put some emphasis on market- 
ing and utilization research. 

I have before me a copy of a speech delivered by Clifford Hope on 
February 12, 1951, in the Jefferson Memorial Auditorium, which was 
one of a series of lectures on the subject of agricultural- marketing, 
presented under the auspices of the graduate school of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

He then expressed profound disappointment with the administra- 
tion of the program. That disappointment has continued up until 
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this day, and in 1956 other Members of the Congress expressed com- 
arable disappointment and initiated another move to see if we could 
lift this thing up and get it flying. 

Senator Ccnsiats of Indiana was one of the motivating powers 
behind it, and Senator Curtis of Nebraska was another. It was 
because of the efforts of these gentlemen and others that the rider was 
attached to the bill in 1956 which established a commission of which 
you subsequently became a member, in a grouping effort to get this 
program moving. 

I would like to read a few paragraphs from this speech of Mr. 
Hope. I read it last night and it gives the entire history of title IT 
of the Agricultural Research and Marketing Act and some of the 
subsequent efforts made thereunder. It concludes with the opinion 
as to research and what has been done. I will read now from Mr. 
Hope’s speech : | 


Title II, on the other hand, was entirely new. Its overall purpose was to 
improve the marketing and distribution of agricultural products. This was to 
be achieved in three principal ways; one, to bring together into a single agency 
all administrative units in the Department of Agriculture, dealing with the 
distribution of agricultural products whether in the fields of research, service 
or regulations; and, second, to carry out marketing research on a scale where 
it ultimately would be comparable with production ; third, to separate marketing 
activity programs from those dealing with price supports, production controls 
and Government purchasing programs. It was the feeling of those who spon- 
sored and supported title II, that throughout the years most of our agricultural 
efforts have been devoted to production and practically none to marketing. It 
was believed that as a result of this emphasis on production that phase of agri- 
culture had far outstripped the equally important function of marketing. 

It was further believed that if all agricultural marketing activities could be 
combined in one agency, it would give marketing a tremendous impetus and 
enable it to match production. It is not necessary for me to say that the results 
under the Research and Marketing Act have been disappointing. 

Let me hasten to say that in stating this I mean no criticism whatever of those 
who have been in charge of this administration. I have an extremely high re- 
gard for the work of Mr. E. A. Meyer, the first administrator of the act, and I 
am sure that Dr. Cardon and his associates know that I feel they have done 
the best possible job under the circumstances. Nor do I think the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the Congress should be criticized for their failure to make 
the full amount of the appropriations authorized by law. It is my view that 
the partial failure of the act is due primarily to the fact that the intent of 
Congress with respect to the administration of title II has never been carried 
out. 

Following the enactment of the law and on more than one occasion a number 
of Members of Congress, as well as others interested in the program, conferred 
with Secretary Anderson and urged him to make the organizational changes 
authorized by the act. However, we were never able to convince him this should 
be done, possibly because he had recently completed a reorganization of the 
Department based on a different theory. I have never discussed the matter with 
Secretary Brannan and I don’t know that anyone else has, but for reasons he 
doubtless considered good and sufficient, he has followed the same program as his 
predecessor in this matter. So, while I am not criticizing those who oppose the 
program in title II, I want to reiterate my belief in its merits and practicability 
and urge its further consideration. 


The words spoken then by Clifford Hope from a standpoint of 
accomplishment were applicable in 1956. It was because of a situa- 
tion which existed in 1956 that the President’s Commission was 
appointed. 


There is a feeling that this movement is not getting off the ground. 
There is a division among those who come-before the committee as to 
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whether we should establish separate bodies, separate agencies or keep 
things just as they are. 

I am inclined to agree with you that probably from an administra- 
tive standpoint the best thing to do is to leave it alone, if somebod 
will lift it off the ground. On the other hand, it is not getting off 
the ground and I think you will agree it is not. 

That is wherein lies our dilemma. 

Mr. Heimburger was at that time very closely identified with Mr. 
Hope and he knows the history of this as well as anyone. I would 
like for him to make such comments as he might care to make and 
then maybe we will propound a question or two. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Perhaps Dr. Welch 
would like to make some observations, Mr. Chairman, before I ask 
questions. Would you, Doctor? 

Dr. Wetcu. I might make this observation, that during the last 
two or three decades we have experienced a revolution in American 
agriculture, through science and technology. 

Production has been terrifically abundant. The housewife of 
America has the widest range of Jelectable and attractive products 
from the farm to choose from. We have a distributive system that 
has grown up as a part of our private initiative and private enter- 
prise that picks up these products and moves them along. 

I can understand why it is maddening to see these accumulated sur- 
pluses and wonder why somehow in our distributive processes and in 
terms of the utilization of these products, we cannot find some way 
to utilize those surpluses. 

I would not for a minute want to take issue with the general thesis 
that we, maybe, have not been as vigorous and as alert and as a 
sive in our research effort in the distributive and utilization fia S as 
we have been in other areas. 

But I think that if the record were carefully considered and care- 
fully appraised you would find that a very considerable amount 
of effective work has been done in terms of analysis and in terms of 
je and in terms of understanding of our distributive system. 

here is no magic associated with this matter of finding uses for 
potatoes and for cotton and for wheat, in competition with not a few 
million but billions of dollars that have been expended and are now 
being expended to find other products to attract the attention and 
allegiance of the consumers of these products. 

And, at this point, anything that we can do to have a more effec- 
tive research program—as you say, Mr. Chairman, let us get off 
the ground and let us get going, that is the thing that I am sure chal- 
lenges our interest and our efforts. 

r. ABERNETHY. The reason I have reviewed this—and I read this 
statement or speech of Mr. Hope last night with tremendous inter- 
est—it is a well-prepared speech incidentally, and I know it was de- 
livered with all of the sincerity that could be mustered by any man, 
because he is a very interesting person. 

Dr. Wexon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asernetuy. But I just personally do not feel and I doubt 
whether anyone else feels that this situation can be left just as it is. 
We are groping around trying to find where we might be of some 
assistance. No doubt also the Department is and no doubt everyone 
else in agriculture is. 
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But the efforts have not been very dynamic. Do you agree with 
that ? 

Dr. Wetcn. Well, I would say that they are not dynamic enough. 
I would say that there is a considerable amount of excellent research 
going on in places, and there are some good minds identified with 
these programs, and they are dedicated people; but in terms of vigor 
of a new attack and a new approach, Mr. Chairman, if we can find 
an approach or the facilities or the means of getting that, certainly 
it is a worthy objective and a worthy effort. 

There will be differences of opinion as how best to go about doing 
that, but the matter of whether you get this within the context of 
the research groups and organizations that you have, or whether you 
go on the outside, research results are the end product of human effort 
and whether this is set up within the Department or without, you 
look to the same pool for the people 5 tom need, whether they are 
within or without, in order to get the job done. 

I am inclined to think that within the context of the organizations 
that we have and the facilities that we have and with some addi- 
tional means provided by the Congress, that you can get some new 
vigor and some new inspirations to get the job done. 

Mr. Aperneruy. Mr. Heimburger ¢ 

Mr. Hermmeurcer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to carry 
oe a little further with Dr. Welch, if I may. 

apologize to you, Doctor, for not having been present during all 
of your testimony. We have three subcommittees operating this 
morning and I had some obligations to the other two. 

I think, Doctor, that the situation has been wonderfully described 
by you and the chairman. The thing that I think the committee is 
searching for is a dynamic force to apply to this field. 

Now, the subject matter of the so-called Research and Marketing 
Act—and I will comment on that name in a minute—the subject mat- 
ter is somewhat different; that is marketing and this is industrial 
research. 

Dr. Wetcu. Yes. 

Mr. Hermeurcer. But I think the problems are identical. There 
is practically no basic authority which the Secretary does not now 
have that. would be conferred by this act, this proposed act. There 
is very little new authority conferred by the so-called Research and 
Marketing Act. In both cases, I think it is an attempt to forcus atten- 
tion on a particular problem and apply the necessary stimulus that 
will give a dynamic approach to that problem, a concentrated approach 
to it. 

I think what the committee fears is that we can go ahead here with 
the brightest of intentions and hopes and pass a bill which, in essence, 
merely says, this is a new objective, or an additional objective, and 
then find that it becomes confused and intermixed and finally subordi- 
nated to some extent in a number of existing objectives. 

I would just like to recall with you, Doctor, a little bit of what did 
happen under the Research and Marketing Act. The first. thing was 
that—off the record, Mr. Chairman, please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

_ Mr. Hermpcrcer. The second thing was that by the very process of 
intermingling this marketing work with the overall research and 
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regulatory work of the Department, contrary to the intention of the 
Congress, this became intermixed and unidentifiable practically from 
the other work. This is very clearly indicated by the fact that the 
Department started calling this the Research and Marketing Act and 
it is even cited that way in acts of Congress today. ' 

Actually, there is no such thing as a Research and Marketing Act, 
Title II of this particular act of 1946 is legally the Marketing Act of 
1946 and the other two titles have no titles, so the very name applied 
to it indicates what has happened to this bright and shining idea that 
Congress came up with in 1946. It has been amalgamated and 
confused. Tr J : 

And, just as a further indication—and this is all the time I will take, 
Mr. Chairman, because what we really want is Dr. Welch’s comments 
as to how this same situation can now be avoided—lI find, to indicate 
to what extent this idea of a dynamic effort to improve marketing and 
utilization has been intermingled with the general program of the 
Department, I find that the appropriations for the utilization part of 
the so-called Research and Marketing Act have not been made sepa- 
rately under the authority of that act for many years. 

In the case of one of the authorizing sections, since 1956, and in the 
case of the other of the two authorizing sections, which is the section 
authorizing money for utilization research, no separate appropriation 
has been made under that authority since 1950. 

Title II held out a little longer, but since 1954 there have been no 
appropriations under the authority of title I] of the Research and 
Marketing Act. The appropriation is simply made to the research 
program of the Department of Agriculture, and this bright and shin- 
ing idea had to compete with all of the other laudable and very worth- 
while research programs for its share of the money. 

Mr. Asernetruy. Mr. Heimburger, I think that perhaps you should 
indicate whether or not the appropriations were made in the manner 
requested by the Department. I do not mean in the amount. 

Mr. Hermpvurcer. It is my understanding that they were, that the 
Department submitted an overall budget for research, indicating, of 
course, in its justifications the uses to which it would be put; but that 
the money was then appropriated by the committee in compliance 
with this overall budget as an overall appropriation for research. 

Now, Dr. Welch, this is the problem that the committee is facing, 
I think: 

How can we establish an industrial utilization research program 
without harm to the other programs, but with the assurance that 
some force in the Department of Agriculture or elsewhere is going to 
have its eyes or its attention fixed firmly on this idea and keep pushing 
forward the research that the committee wants ? 

Dr. Wetcu. You have a number of bills I believe, that have been 
introduced with the various approaches to this. 

In view of the limitation of time, I would not want to attempt to 
comment on those, but I would like to make this comment. 

You refer to losing the identities of the marketing and utilization 
research efforts, their becoming confused and a part of the total re- 
search effort. Now, sir, this may not be as undesirable as might seem 
on the surface. 
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The matter of the marketing of a tomato, for instance, is a matter 
that is related to what the geneticist may do, to the type of fruit that 
is bred and developed and how it is harvested and how it is packaged 
and you do not separate the marketing process from your production 
process, in terms of many of these products. 

The same thing could be said with reference to cotton. We are 
looking for certain end products or characteristics that the processor 
wants. He starts oftentimes with the geneticist, and sometimes it is 
related to fertility practices and it is related to a lot of these other 
problems. 

Unfortunately, in my judgment utilization and marketing and pro- 
duction do not lend themselves to compartments that you neatly set 
aside and say, “let us spend more money here and less money here,” 
if you have competent research workers, competent research admin- 
istrators, who are able to see the relationship of these parts and 
mobilize the specializations that you have to work on this range of 
problems that run all the way from the species of your product until 
it gets to the final consumer. There is much to be said about that type 
of a research program in my judgment. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. I thoroughly agree with you, but, as in the in- 
stance of the Marketing Act, the main thing that will be new about 
this bill is emphasis. 

Dr. Wercu. Yes. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. And it is the emphasis which was lost in the case 
of the Marketing Act. 

Certainly, as you say, much of your research will be the same re- 
gardless of from which direction the impetus comes, but without 
leadership and emphasis on the particular objective, in this case in- 
dustrial research, isn’t it likely that that objective will not receive 
the emphasis that the committee would like ? 

Dr. Weicu. I think that is a question that concerns all of us, that 
we want more emphasis, we want more imagination brought to bear 
in this particular field. 

As our Commission suggested, there are two alternatives to this ap- 
proach, or at least we suggested two. 

One is to set up an agency outside of the established research 
agencies in the field of agriculture. And to do that, you have the 
problem of how to accomplish integration with the work in the fa- 
cilities that is now going on, how to tie them into these related and 
mtegrated parts. 

The other alternative is to provide special emphasis within the 
Department of Agriculture, running out to your State experiment 
stations. As I indicated earlier, it is my judgment you can get this 
emphasis and you can hold it by setting it up within the framework 
of the existing agencies we now have. 

There will be a number of ways of doing that. I believe it has been 
suggested that an outside advisory board or commission could be set 
up of competent persons to advise and work with the Director or the 
Assistant Secretary or whatever you wish to call him, in charge of 
this industrial utilization research. 

That provides the advantage of bringing in imagination and in- 
terest and contact on the grassroots level to keep the thing moving 
along. As I say, I do not think there is just one way to get at this. 
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And I am as much concerned as you are, that, somehow, we try to 
search out and find an approach that will give us this sustained in- 
terest and effort that will bring results over a period of time. 

Mr. Hem«surcer. In view of the limitation of time, Mr. Chairman, 
that is all I will ask now. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Dr. Welch, it is certainly a privilege for the com- 
mittee to have a man of your eminence and prominence before us this 
morning. We deeply appreciate your coming here. We have kept. 
you just a little overtime, and when you meet your other appoint- 
ment, we hope that they will accept our apologies for keeping you 
here overtime. 

Thank you very much. 

Dr. Weicu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am sorry that because 
of the short notice, and because of my preoccupation in the last 2 
days with some other matters, that I was not more intimately familiar 
with some of the informational material in which you were interested 
this morning. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Thank you, Doctor. 

The subcommittee is adjourned. 

(The subcommittee has received a statement from Mr. Donald M. 
Counihan of the American Corn Millers’ Federation, which without 
objection will be inserted in the record at this point. The publication 
referred to in the statement may be found in the committee file. The 
statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF DONALD M. COUNIHAN, OF THE AMERICAN CORN MILLERS’ 
FEDERATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. I am Donald M. Counihan of 
the law firm of Carretta & Counihan, Washington, D.C. I am counsel for the 
American Corn Millers’ Federation, the national trade association for the dry 
corn milling industry. 

The members of the American Corn Millers’ Federation are geographically 
spread in many areas and operate corn mills which grind corn by the dry process. 
These mills produce, in addition to the usually well-known products of corn- 
meal, grits, flour, and corn oil, industrial products. These industrial products 
are of a great variety, such as core binder for foundries, adhesives and binders 
for paper and paperboard manufacturers, and for manufacturers of gypsum 
board and other building materials. A number of other dry corn mill products 
are used in the explosives industry, oil industry, and the metallurgical in- 
dustries. 

Corn has been, is, and appears will continue to be in very great supply—so 
great that it is one of our greatest agricultural surplus problems. USDA re 
ports that the CCC inventory of corn as of January 31, 1959, was well over a 
billion bushels and in this was invested over $2 billion. 

The outlook for a big 1959 crop is also reported as favorable. 

It does not appear that food and feed uses alone will supply the needed demand 
to erase our huge inventory of corn. Expanded industrial uses would help use 
up these supplies and create a sustaining market for the farmers’ future corn 
crops. It is the belief of leading members of the dry corn milling industry that 
there is no agricultural commodity whose industrial use can be expanded greater 
or faster than corn. Through the aid of the low dry milling costs, the farmers’ 
corn can reach the industrial user at an economically usable price. 

Our dry corn mills themselves are actively engaged in research to find new 
industrial uses for corn and have been modestly successful in their efforts. 
However, this task goes beyond their limitations in men and money and our 
company members cannot do the job alone. 

Early in 1957 the dry corn milling industry prepared and submitted to the 
Industrial Uses for Grain (Other Than Alcohol) Task Group of the Commission 
on Increased Industrial Use of Agricultural Products a complete statement of 
“‘How To Increase the Industrial Uses of Corn.” This is still a good application 
to the problem and a copy is attached and made a part of this statement. 
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Please note on page 2 of this report the proposals for basic and applied re- 
search for the dry corn milling industry. These proposals, if fulfilled, would 
use over 100 million bushels of corn annually—a sizable increase in industrial 


4 will note that the report then goes on to discuss the specifics of the 
roposals. 

- We are pleased to endorse the principles in bills to provide for increased 
use of agricultural commodities through industrial uses as embodied in bills 
such as those above listed. 

We support and endorse a program of expanded research to find new indus- 
trial uses for agricultural commodities as well as a program of incentives to 
encourage the expansion of such new uses. 

The incentives, we believe, should be paid for new industrial uses where the 
new uSe increases the industrial consumption of the agricultural product and 
also only when it does not displace or reduce the current industrial use of a 
competing agricultural commodity. 

We are anxious to effect a Public Law 480 research project for the dry corn 
milling industry which might eventually develop more industrial uses for corn. 
The dry corn milling industry is both willing and anxious to cooperate and 
participate in a program to develop increased and additional industrial uses 
of agricultural commodities. They will support such a program in any way 
necessary and welcome this committee’s suggestions or those of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as to the part they might play in such a program. 

Marcu 16, 1959. 


(Whereupon, at 10:35 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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MONDAY, APRIL 20, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON RESEARCH AND EXTENSION, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washnigton, D.C. 
The subcommittee met pursunt to recess at 10 a.m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Thomas G. Abernethy (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Representative Abernethy, Coad, Dixon, and Quie. 
Also present: Christine S. Gallagher, clerk. 
Mr. Asernetuy. The committee will come to order, please. We 
have met this morning for the purpose of taking further testimony, 
articularly from Members of the House and Senate, on the various 
ills that are pending before this committee relating to agricultural 
research. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Apernetoy. Mr. Avery, I understand you wish to make a 
statement this morning. 
Mr. Avery. Yes. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE FIRST CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF KANSAS ; 


Mr. Avery. Mr. Chairman, with your permission I will try to 
paraphrase my statement in a relatively short form if I could have 
permission to have my entire statement appear in the hearings. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Of course youmay. Would you like to have your 
statement inserted at the conclusion of your remarks ? 

Mr. Avery. Yes. 

Mr. Avernetuy. All right, it will be inserted at the conclusion of 
your oral statement. 

Mr. Avery. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

There are about three points that I would like to cover in support 
of the legislation that I have directed my remarks toward, H.R. 
2719 and other similar bills. 

This is not the first Congress that has introduced such legislation 
in the last 3 years. In the 85th Congress the gentleman from Utah, 
Mr. Dixon, and the chairman of this committee, Mr. Abernethy and 
myself, I think, were the only three Members of Congress that were 
sponsoring this legislation. 
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However, this year it seems to have caught on and it is my under- 
standing that the sponsors are of considerable length and apparent] 
the bill or the idea behind the bill has attracted the attention of addi- 
tional Members of the House, and I am hopeful, therefore, that some 
constructive action can be taken. 

Historically, I would like to say that this idea is not new. In 1938 
Congress authorized four research laboratories to develop new in- 
dustrial uses for agricultural products. Then, World War II came 
along shortly thereafter and so they were never tested very much 
as to aia what they could develop. ‘Their usefulness al] during 
the war years had to be directed towards greater production rather 
than finding new uses. Then, about the time they were back in busi- 
ness, why, Korea came along and again they had to direct their efforts 
toward greater production. So, it has only been for 3 or 4 years 
that we have had a very true barometer of what can be accomplished 
from research. 

I might say that this is a little like our missile program in this re- 
spect, that there has been a lack of continuity in its development and, 
therefore, I think in this area we are behind in the possibilities of 
industrial uses for agricultural commodities the same as we are, per- 
haps, behind in certain areas of missile development. It is not a 
matter of who is at fault or what caused it. The idea is, we are be- 
hind, and we have some catching up to do and I think that we should 
get on with the work. 

I might say this, too, that we cannot figure that competing prod- 
ucts, especially in the petroleum interests are going to wait for us to 
catch up. They are going to keep on going. So, we not only have 
to fill the gap established, but we have to keep going fast to keep up 
with the new developments that are going to come from competing 
industries; they are not entirely petroleum but petroleum products 
are the most competitive as far as synthetics are concerned. 

The next point I think I want to make is this issue that has been 
hanging over this proposal since it has first been suggested as a re- 
sult of the special commission appointed by the President in 1955, 
the issue of whether this research should be conducted within the 
framework of the Department of Agriculture or whether a separate 
independent agency should be established. 

I have always taken the viewpoint that the research at least should 
be under the jurisdiction and the guidance of the Department of 
Agriculture and that it can be built on the existing framework. 
I have two or three reasons for that. 

In the first place, we all know, those of us who have been around 
Congress for very long, that once you get an agency started you never 
quite get rid of it. You have a continuing responsibility to employees 
and justifications can always seem to be found for continuing it in 
existence for one nurpose of another. 

So I feel if we created an independent agency we are going to have 
to live with it for a long time, and maybe we are always going to need 
it; but it seems to me in the interest of some semblance of economy 
and efficiency, it could be done within the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. AsernetTuy. Mr. Avery, you have touched on what is probably 
the principal issue. If there is to be no separation whatever of any 
increased research from the present authority in the Department of 
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iculture, what need is there for legislation? I might say that the 
Department takes the position that there is not any special need, and 
a good many people take the position that what you need is more 
money. A good many other people take the position that if you are 
going to give more money you will be in the same rut that we are in 
now,if weareinarut. That isthe position they take. 

Mr. Avery. Yes, sir. I would like to comment on that, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Asernetuy. All right. 

Mr. Avery. And I think the answer is found pretty much in the 
debate that has grown over this legislation for the past 3 years. 

There is no question in my mind but that the Department of Agri- 
culture has been derelict in their responsibility of directing a research 
program toward greater utilization and that there has always been 
too much emphasis, as you have heard in previous hearings, there has 
been a tendency in the Department of Agriculture to place the brunt 
of their emphasis on greater production. Perhaps it is because it is 
probably more spectacular ae also, production has been the function 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Drxon. Would the gentleman yield for a minute? 

Mr. Avery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dixon. I just point out that during the war the work in the 
Department of Agriculture was taken off utilization research and put 
on production. 

Mr. Avery. That is right 

Mr. AsernetHuy. But they have had plenty of time to get back. 

Mr. Dixon. That is right, and they are—— 

Mr. Avery. Well, I would like to point out to the gentleman from 
Utah that I mentioned that in my opening remarks, that even though 
we had these four laboratories established in 1938, they had just gotten 
underway when World War II came along and they pulled them off; 
and then there was Korea in 2 years, and they pulled them off again. 
So it has only been in the last 5 or 6 years that they have had an 
opportunity to redirect their effort back to this channel of utilization 
for industrial uses. 

But the point that I think is important to make is that the debate 
on this particular subject, I think, has dramatized the fact that most 
Members of Congress feel, at least, and I think a good many farmers 
feel, I know they do, that the Department of Agriculture should direct 
more emphasis in this area of greater utilization, and that hearings on 
this particular legislation, as the result of the Commission that was 
appointed in 1955, have pointed up the fact that the Department of 
Agriculture is going to assume their fair share of responsibility. 

n direct reply to you, Mr. Chairman, I feel right now that by 
giving them somewhat expanded authority and the opportunity for 
additional funds, as we will in this bill, that they are going to feel a 
direct responsibility and, possibly, we should say a directive from 
Congress to pursue this matter with dispatch and acceleration. 

Mr. Asernetuy. All right, sir. 

Mr. Avery. Another reason why I feel it should be left within the 
Department of Agriculture—and this is a rather technical reason, but 
I feel it is pretty important—is, as we develop these new uses we are 
going to find that present commodities are going to need slightly 
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different characteristics than they have now, so there will definitely 
be a correlation, or there should be a correlation, within the Depart- 
ment for the characteristics of certain agricultural commodities, 
mostly cereal products, that should be in line with the uses that may 
be developed for them as the result of this research. 

I do not feel qualified to give the technical evidence to support. that 
point of view, but as a layman it seems reasonable to me that we could 
take a certain variety of wheat and we might be able to find a new 
use for it, but it would not be feasible with its present characteristics; 
but if the characteristics could be modified, it might become economi- 
cally feasible, so there would have to be a continuing coordinated ef- 
fort between the new outlets and possibly new production require- 
ments. 

The third reason why I think it should be left within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is that it is in the public interest to utilize as 
many existing facilities as are available within our extension and land 
grant colleges, as well as within the Department of Agriculture, and, 
because of the close correlation there is now between those three seg- 
ments, it would seem to me that the Department should move ahead 
much sooner if they were directing this, rather than to authorize an 
independent agency that would have to go out and perhaps survey 
or appraise the facilities that are now available in these different areas, 
and then invite them in for an associated effort in this project. 

For those three reasons, Mr. Chairman, I feel it would be in the 
public interest to direct the Department of Agriculture to pursue 
this program and to pursue it with dispatch. 

There is one other item I just want to mention and that is the cost. 
There is no specific reference to cost in the bill to which I am direct- 
ing my remarks. I am not sure about all the bills that have been 
introduced. 

The bill we had in the 85th Congress had some reference to cost in 
it. I think that is all right, because in pursuing a new program like 
this the cost elements are not all tangible and we will have to havea 
little experience, perhaps, to arrive at a cost estimate. But I think 
that we have got some guides, and one is this, that the average indus- 
try invests about 3 percent of its gross sales in research, both for new 
products and greater sales effort. Actually, that is what we are trying 
to do here, get a greater sales effort. 

The chemical industry is, I believe, the highest, and they return 
about 7 percent of their gross sales into accelerated sales research and 
effort. 

Agriculture has historically spent only about one-half of 1 percent 
for research, and that includes grants from both State and Federal 
agencies, plus a substantial amount of money from private industry, 
particularly in the feed industry. I think private industry probably 
has made more money available for research than has Government, 
or they are pretty nearly balanced, anyhow. 

So on that basis I believe we had $38 billion worth of gross sales 
in agriculture last year. If you would reduce that down to 1 percent 
and if it is going to be the responsibility of the Government to con- 
tribute one-half of that, it could be reasonably assumed, anyhow, 
that we could probably anticipate a cost of about $100 million. Prob- 
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ably that much money would not be needed the first year, but looking 
down the road, maybe in 5 years it would figure $100 million a year, 
that might be a reasonable anticipated cost, and I certainly feel that 
would be in the public interest, when you compare that with the cost 
of warehousing today that we are saddled with, if we could reduce that 
slightly we might more than recover the cost of research programs. 
r. Chairman, I am sorry, I did not mean to take that much time. 

Mr. Anernetny. I think you have made a very fine statement and 
we thank you. 

Are there any questions by members of the committee? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Anernetuy. I wish to thank you, Mr. Avery. 

Mr. Avery. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statement submitted by Mr. Avery is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF KANSAS 


I appreciate the opportunity to make a statement to the Research and Exten- 
sion Subcommittee of the great House Committee on Agriculture in support of 
H.R. 2719 and similar bills. 

The House Committee on Agriculture has as many or more problems than 
any other legislative committee in the Congress, and I want to commend it 
for the difficult task that it has undertaken in resolving problems that have 
developed in the field of agriculture since the close of the Korean war in 1952. 
We all recognize that there are honest differences of opinion in proposed solu- 
tions to these problems. 

The bill before your committee this morning, however, is one on which there 
is complete agreement, I believe, as to objectives, but with the usual amount 
of differences among legislators and administrators as to how best to achieve 
these objectives. 

The objective of this legislation is not a new one. It has received attention in 
the Congress even before World War II when modest appropriations were made 
to establish four research centers to develop new uses for agricultural com- 
modities. Although these laboratories have developed over 125 new processes to 
utilize agricultural commodities, they have never been able to concentrate their 
full effort to the extent for which they were intended. 

Hardly had they commenced their work when World War II was upon us, 
and not only was our surplus problem immediately resolved, but the resources 
and personnel of the laboratory were needed for the war effort. Their lab- 
oratory effort only was resumed after World War II for a brief period of time 
and then was also again interrupted by the Korean war. The end result 
has been that in the 20 years of their existence, only the last 5 or 6 years have 
been wholly dedicated to the purpose for which they were originally created. 
This research effort, in my judgment, is somewhat comparable to our missile 
program, acceleration of activity is necessary to offset some periods of no action 
in the past few years. There is no reason to pause now to consider who should 
be named as responsible for this neglected research and development. It is 
only a matter of coordinating our entire potential capacity to make needed and 
tangible progress in the immediate years ahead. 

I did not introduce legislation comparable to H.R. 2719 and similar bills 
this year. I did introduce H.R. 12384 in the 85th Congress which is comparable, 
if not identical, to the first seven sections of the bill before the committee this 
morning. The idea of developing new industrial uses for agricultural com- 
modities does not appear to need additional sponsors this session, as the idea 
seems to have intrigued many Members of Congress and they are in full sup- 
port of the legislation this year. 

In 1957, it was quite a different story, and I found it extremely difficult to 
interest many Members of Congress, even members of this committee, in the 
need for this program. Since I represent a highly productive agricultural area 
in Kansas, I was sincerely interested in the work of the original Commission 
on Increased Industrial Use of Agricultural Products that was appointed in 
1956. Its Chairman, J. Leroy Welsh, was from our neighbor State of Nebraska, 
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so I felt that the surplus problems of Kansas and Nebraska and other Mid- 
western States were viewed in their proper prospective by the Commission. 

It was largely the outstanding work done by this Commission and the re. 
ports rendered by them that stimulated the imagination of Members of Con- 
gress, agricultural colleges, and even persons in the Department of Agriculture 
to the extent that passage of this legislation now appears to be approaching 
a reality. The Senate Agriculture Committee has already reported similar 
legislation this year. 

H.R. 2719 is an improvement over similar bills that have been introduced 
in previous sessions, as it incorporates additional provisions that will provide 
some badly needed and long-overdue facilities in the various State agricultura] 
colleges and experiment stations that are performing Federal functions. There 
is no need to further expand on that portion of the bill, as the objective of 
these sections is clear and certainly will be coordinated with the objectives of 
the oo seven sections of the bill providing for the accelerated research program 
problem. 

Reviewing the history of this legislation, it appears there has been one basic 
question cn which agreement could not be found. This was to determine whether 
or not the research effort should be conducted within the present framework 
of the Department of Agriculture or whether a separate agency should be estab- 
lished. I have read previous hearings on this legislation and have visited with 
many persons who are considered to be well informed in this field. 

There are persuasive arguments supporting both points of view, but in my 
opinion it would not be in the best interest to authorize the establishment of 
another separate and independent agency to perform this work. There are 
three reasons for this. 

In the first place, it would create an entirely new group of Government em- 
ployees; and from experience we know that once a department has been created 
it is virtually impossible to terminate such department or allow the authoriztaion 
to expire. I am convinced that it could be done with less expense within the 
Department. 

In the second place, there is an obvious need for a close coordination between 
the person or department directing this research and the existing State agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment stations. The Department of Agriculture is 
already well aware of the location, capability, and their special adaptations, 
and, therefore, could commence this overall project much sooner than could 
anew agency. 

In the third place, there will be a continuing need to modify and develop cer- 
tain characteristics of agricultural products now in production in order to 
comply with the needs that will be determined as a result of the research for 
greater usage. 

I feel that these three reasons outweigh the apprehension held by many per- 
sons, some of which are members of your committee and the Department of 
Agriculture. I believe it now will place sufficient emphasis and dispatch on this 
program if the responsibility is placed upon it. In my opinion, the debate on 
this proposal for the last 3 years has so emphasized the lack of confidence in 
the Department to do this work that now they are making an even greater 
effort to offset this criticism. 

I further want to point out that section 3 of the bill authorizing the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to enter into contractual relations with State experiment 
stations, colleges, universities, and other research institutions, public and pri- 
vate, as well as individuals, is necessary to realize any early tangible results 
from this program. Generally speaking, the nucleus from this research, both 
in the way of facilities and personnel, already exists to some degree in the 
places and institutions just mentioned. Therefore, this work could proceed 
almost immediately if those facilities were expanded in keeping with the legis- 
lative intent of this bill. 

It is important to point out that private enterprise is not being excluded 
from participation in this program. Provision is made whereby both the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of Commerce may make contracts 
with any qualified organization or individual to carry out this research effort. 

I certainly am not opposed to the Secretary of Commerce being vested with 
comparable authority under this bill as the Secretary of Agriculture, and it is 
entirely possible that a program activated and supervised by the Secretary of 
Commerce could produce significant results. I feel, however, that we must look 
to the Department of Agriculture to carry on the major part of this program. 
The Department of Agriculture will have a twofold purpose—that of accelerating 
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a new and important research effort as well as creating a new market for some 
of _ — commodities that have been vexing the Department on and off 
since % 

The incentive and challenge to the Department of Agriculture will have the 
effect of initiating this program soon, and perhaps finding and producing more 
tangible results than would the Department of Commerce whose basic interest 
would be that of developing not so much a new use, as a new process whereby 
greater industrialization might be possible. 

To this point I have not made any reference to the cost of this bill nor do I 
find any reference in the bill on estimated cost. It is apparently the thinking 
of the author that the Department of Agriculture should annually justify to 
the Agriculture Subcommittee of the House and Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee the amount that it will request for each fiscal year. That is probably an 
equitable provision, as we have no experience for the cost of this program, at 
least for the first year. ; 

It is possible to draw some comparisons to establish reasonable limitations 
that might be anticipated. I am told that industry generally invests about 
3 percent of its gross sales into a research program both to develop new 
products and to possibly discover new uses for the products they have already 
produced. Some specialized industries, particularly the chemical, invests as 
high as 7 percent of its gross sales in research and development programs. 

By comparison, agriculture invests only one-half of 1 percent of its gross sales 
into research and development. About one-half of this is provided from Federal 
and State sources and the other half from industry. 

Even if we did invest one-half of 1 percent in a program, it would require ap- 
proximately $190 million a year inasmuch as the total gross sales from agricul- 
ture were in excess of $38 billion. 

Assuming that half of the amount needed was to flow from public funds, 
approximately $100 million could well be utilized. Even at this rate, I think 
agriculture would still be on the defensive in attempting to catch up to the 
synthetics that have preempted a substantial portion of our market. 

There is no reason to believe that the research effort of our competitors will in 
any way decrease, so it is all the more important that considerable emphasis 
be placed on this program both from adequate financing as well as administra- 
tive priority. 

With this portion, Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit my statement by a 
memorandum that describes some of the recent accomplishments in the field 
of research by the Department of Agriculture. None of these accomplishments 
are sensational, but they do definitely indicate that there is an unlimited poten- 
tial in the field of research for new uses of the products of agriculture. 

(Memorandum referred to above is as follows:) 


Hien AMYLOSE STARCH—CLOSE TO COMMERCIAL REALITY 


Cooperative efforts between the chemist and corn breeder have resulted in the 
development of a new hybrid corn—high amylose corn—with starch of 55-60 
percent amylose as compared to the 27 percent amylose content of the starch of 
ordinary corn. Amylose is the component of starch and has the ability to form 
films and fibers and stiff gels, properties that make it attractive for industrial 
uses. Several thousand bushels of the 55—60 percent amylose corn were grown in 
1958, processed by commercial corn wet millers, and the quarter million pounds 
of starch produced provides a good source of this particular high amylose starch 
raw material for chemical and physical evaluation studies. The goal is a corn 
with starch of 90 percent amylose or higher. 

Corn having an amylose content of 82 percent has been found and has further 
stimulated research efforts and industrial interest in the chemical characteriza- 
tion and potential applications of this type of industrial starch products. The 
latter include film for packing uses, as a bonding agent in paper products, as a 
fabric finish for textiles, as an ingredient of molded plastics, as a detergent 
adjunct, or in myriad other uses. Concurrently, a greatly expanded chemical 
analysis program—15,000 samples in 1959—is geared to the plant breeders’ 
efforts to increase the amylose content of the starch. The goals are to complete 
the chemical and engineering research required to establish efficient industrial 
processing of the corn and effective utilization of the new-type starch, and to pro- 
vide the chemical guidance required to achieve early success in “tailoring” high 
amylose corns with good agronomic quality to meet industrial needs. 
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DIALDEHYDE STaRrcHES—A New Group OF CHEMICALS WITH 
EXCELLENT INDUSTRIAL POTENTIAL 


The dialdehyde starches are a series of new chemical products, derived from. 
cereal starches, which take advantage of starch as a high-polymer material and 
at the same time provide products with a wide range of chemical and physical 
properties having excellent industrial potential. To make them, starch is oxi- 
dized with sodium metaperiodate which is electrolytically regenerated. More. 
than 4,000 pounds of these dialdehyde starches have been made and furnished to 
40 individual concerns for evaluation. An industrially practicable electrolytic 
cell for the economic oxidation of starch is being developed under contract. Cost 
estimates indicate that dialdehyde starch can be produced at around 20 cents 
per pound in a plant producing 2 million pounds per year. 

Four companies have been licensed for operation under USDA patents. One- 
is in pilot plant production and a second will be in the near future. Seven other 
companies have shown specific interest in the process. Commercial production 
ean be expected in the next 2 or 3 years. Evaluation studies indicate that they 
may be used advantageously in making wet-strength papers, as a drilling mud 
additive, in leather tanning, in specialty adhesives, and in coatings. An Agri- 
cultural Research Service research team of 30 to 35 chemists, engineers, and 
technicians is working on various phases of this development. In addition, four- 
research contracts have been let to supplement the Department’s direct effort. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRIAL PRopucts FroM WHEAT FLOUR 


Chemical modification of wheat flour to obtain products for industrial applica- 
tions offers a promising route for expanded industrial use of wheat. The pro- 
duction of hydroxyethylated wheat flour which has good paste properties and 
viscosity behavior indicates its industrial utility as a sizing and coating material 
for paper products and textiles. Economical processes for reacting dry flour 
with ethylene oxide gas and other chemicals have been devised. Industrial 
evaluation of these products is now in progress. Wheat flour is available in 
large quantity at 5 to 6 cents per pound. Low-protein flour fractions are now 
becoming available through fine grinding and air-classification procedures. The 
opportunity thus provided to take advantage of low-cost raw materials and 
economical modification processes holds much promise for the expansion of in- 
dustrial wheat uses. 


FERMENTATIVE CONVERSION OF CoRN SUGAR TO INDUSTRIAL GUM-LIKE PRopUCTS 


During the Korean conflict, successful fermentation processes were developed 
for producing dextran, used by the military in place of blood plasma for treat- 
ment of shock. Dextran is a high-polymeric carbohydrate synthesized from 
sugar. To exploit the knowledge gained in this achievement, a survey for micro- 
organisms capable of transforming starch, or sugars derived from starch, into 
new polymers with properties needed for applications not now served by starches 
was undertaken. One of several polymers exhibiting a variety of properties, 
produced from this study, is a water-soluble gum, designated as phosphomannan. 
Pilot-plant preparation of this new product was announced in the fall of 1958. 
Industrial interest is indicated by requests from 40 companies for samples, and 
numerous inquiries concerning the process. 

Highly viscous solutions are obtained by dissolving 1 or 2 percent of phos- 
phomannan in water. It offers promise for uses as a thickening agent, emulsion 
stabilizer, adhesive, and sizing agent. 

Phosphomannan is only the first of several new products planned and offers 
a striking illustration of the multifold synthetic activity of microorganisms 
growing on starch or sugar substrates. In this case, a yeast has effects a con- 
version of dextrose (corn sugar) to mannose, polymerized it to a polysaccharide, 
and introduced phosphate ester groups. Such a series of transformations, under 
what appears to be commercially feasible conditions, would be impossible by any 
known chemical means. 
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TREATMENT THAT Gives CoTtoN BotH WASH-WEAR AND FLAME-RESISTANT 
PROPERTIES 


The Agricultural Research Service has developed a new chemical treatment 
that gives cotton both wet and dry wrinkle resistance and, at the same time, 
both flame and rot resistance. This treatment, which is durable under the 
most severe laundering conditions, is now being evaluated by a number of the 
leading cotton-textile finishers. Present cost of the principal chemical used is 
high, but a large chemical manufacturing concern, which is following this 
development closely, has estimated that in large-scale production the cost would 
be well within the range of commercial feasibility. This important develop- 
ment is one of several that is helping cotton regain many of its markets lost 
to synthetic fibers and to expand its use in other markets. 


Woot Fasrics WitH Buitt-IN DURABLE PLEATS AND CREASES 


Laboratory studies have shown it is possible to impart desired durable pleats 
and creases to all-wool fabrics. This has been accomplished by treatment with 
resins applied in such. a way that there is minimum sacrifice of wool fabric’s 
softness. The resin-treated fabrics withstand repeated launderings without loss 
of pleats and creases. The new laboratory treatment is being looked into with 
the possibility of adapting it to large-scale commercial use. If successful, the 
development would assist wool in maintaining its competitive position in the 
modern textile world where textiles and garments are sought which maintain 
their original attractive appearance with minimum expenditure of time, trouble, 
and money. 


NEW OPENER-CLEANER FOR COTTON 


The Department-developed opener-cleaner is a very efficient, high production 
machine for cleaning mechanically harvested and hand-snapped cotton. The 
cleaner combines the superior opening and blending characteristics of the De- 
partment’s previously developed and widely used cotton opener, with high 
cleaning efficiency and exceptionally low loss of spinable fibers. Mill reports 
indicate the opener-cleaner has about double the cleaning ability and one-half 
the fiber loss of conventional equipment. Seven manufacturers of textile 
machinery are licensed under USDA patents to produce the new machine which 
was first publicly announced in October 1957. There are now about 15 opener- 
cleaners now in use and many more are on order. 





PropucTION OF VINYL STEARATE MEANS NEw INDUSTRIAL MARKET FOR ANIMAL 
Fats 


Vinyl stearate, a chemical derived from surplus animal fats, is now under- 
going commercial development and promises to provide expanded outlets for 
this surplus. Already about 2 million pounds of vinyl stearate is being pro- 
duced each year. It can be used as an ingredient of vinyl plastics of many 
kinds, including emulsion floor wax formulations for vinyl tile, and in water- 
base paints. Products containing vinyl stearate display superior resistance 
to grease and water, a characteristic which is important not only in emulsion 
paints, but also in coated paper used in packaging grease-containing foods. 
They also possess superior properties for cotton finishing and are attracting 
much attention as insulation coating for electrical wires. 


Dimer Acip FroM VEGETABLE Or~s GAINS IMPORTANCE AS INDUSTRIAL RAW 
MATERIAL 


Vegetable oil in excess of 10 million pounds is now used annually to make 
a chemical product called dimer acid. Research over a 10-year period on its 
production from soybean oil, characterization, preparation of derived chemicals, 
and industrial evaluation has made this large outlet possible. Dimer acid has 
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recently found new uses in the manufacture of flexible and rigid foams, coat- 
ings for concrete, and glass-fiber laminates. The wide range of current ap- 
‘plications is evidence of the variety of qualities inherent in the raw material. 
Previously known outlets have been in the manufacture of resins used in mak- 
ing paints, adhesives, paper coatings, and sealing compounds for metal, paper, 
and other containers; the production of heat-stable plastics for diecas 
molds, and of thickening agents for gelled paints; and the compounding of 
plasticizers, lubricants, insecticides, and emulsifying agents. This is an ex- 
ample of how a farm crop, through chemical research, can be made and sold 
competitively on the basis of its quality and price. 


EpoxipizEp OILS AND Fats ProvipE STABILITY TO VINYL PLASTIC Propvucts 


Epoxidized oils, produced by chemical treatment of plant and animal fats, 
is providing substantial new outlets for these materials in the plastics field. 
About a dozen companies, licensed under Department patents, are now using 
approximately 35 million pounds a year of domestic fats and oils to mann- 
facture the epoxidized oils. They are used in stabilizing vinyl plastics and 
their use permits the manufacture of such useful items as clear vinyl garden 
hose. 

Informed industrialists expect the use of epoxidized fats in plastics to in- 
crease two or three fold by 1965. Even more significant, they anticipate that 
through additional research effort the use of epoxidized oils in surface coating 
materials may attain a level of 175 to 200 million pounds a year by 1965. Still 
other potential uses of epoxidized oils in structural type plastics are only 
now being explored in the research laboratory. These materials are as yet 
so novel that the industry has not formed an opinion regarding their potential 
utility. 

Mr. Asernetuy. We will now hear from our honored colleague 


and member of the Committee on Agriculture, Mr. McIntire. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MAINE 


Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I am interested 
in legislation designed to provide augmented research into industrial 
uses of agricultural commodities, and I have introduced a bill—H.R. 
2720—designed to accomplish such an objective. 

Before proceeding further, however, I would like to say that at 
the time I introduced my bill, I had certain reservations as to forest 
products being included in section 2(b) of my legislation. 

Since the bill’s introduction, I have, after pondering on and in- 
vestigating into the matter further, come to the conclusion that my 
bill should be amended by striking out the words “forest products 
where they appear in both instances on page 4, line 22, of the bill. 

I feel that to include forest products in subsection (b) of section 2 
would only be to interfere with presently established forestry research 
programs of the U.S. Forest Service. The Forest Service is already 
effectively conducting research and investigations into the economic 
feasibility of the iuinatrial utilization of forest products. 

Because of this, Mr. Chairman, I recommend that in order to elim- 
inate confusion in and duplication of current Forest Service research 
programs, “forest products” be deleted from section 2(b) of my bill, 
H.R. 2720. 

Having made this qualification, I shall now proceed with my 
statement. 
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I am a son of the sod, a farmer who has had some firsthand expe- 
rience with production and marketing and with other practical 
aspects and problems of farming. Against the background of this 
experience, I keenly feel that there is a vital need for a research 
program that will develop new uses and new markets for agricul- 
tural crops. 

This matter I have discussed with Dr. George F. Dow, director 
of the agricultural experiment station at the University of Maine, 
and it is also his me that there is a real need for a stimulated 
research program. He has, in addition, informed me that the Asso- 
ciation of Experiment Station Directors has, for a long time, en- 
couraged, and now supports, legislation instituted to implement such 
a program of research. 

Simply put, the problem in agriculture today is one of overproduc- 
tion, or, as some would say, of underconsumption. Whichever way 
we look at the problem, there is an urgent need to develop new uses 
and new markets for our farm production. 

Modern technology has brought to the fore many new methods for 
using and merchandising agricultural commodities. However, it is 
my opinion that we have but scratched the surface in this regard, and 
I believe that the field of industry is bursting with new possibilities for 
agricultural marketing. 

In this industrial age, the American people are increasingly becom- 
ing gadget-minded, using more tools, materials, and equipment of all 
sorts than ever before. Such objects of consumer interest can, in 
many instances, be fabricated from the raw materials that spring 
from our farmlands. 

No man will deny the contribution that research has made to our 
way of living. Products of everyday use are the result of research, 
as are the vast arrays of miracle drugs, and the initial beneficial uses 
of atomic energy. 

Research is the keynote of industrial progress. The Welsh Com- 
mission, appointed by President Eisenhower to make a study of various 
aspects of research, points out that industry is presently ploughing 
back into research about 3 percent of its gross sales, which amounts to 
about $3 billion a year. The result is a constant flow of new and im- 
proved products that bring pleasure to the consumer and new business 
to the producer. 

By comparison, it is interesting to note that agriculture has not 
placed such heavy emphasis on research. Historically, most of agri- 
culture’s research money has gone into methods for improving and in- 
creasing production, and even here only about 1 percent of gross 
sales—-not over $375 million—has been spent as an annual maximum. 

Of this $375 million figure, Federal and State Governments spend 
about $190 million, and only about $18 million of this is used for utili- 
zation research. Figuring on this base, only about one-twentieth of 
1 percent of agricultural gross sales has been used on research to de- 
velop new uses for agricultural crops. : 

. Because of this research lethargy, we have not only failed to hold 
our own in industrial uses for agricultural commodities, but we have, 
in fact, lost many of the markets agriculture once had. This is true 
in the case of vegetable oils, as is borne out by the Welsh report when 
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it contends that synthetics and petroleum chemicals have more and 
more moved into the industrial markets for this commodity. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make reference to the fact that no 
commercial agricultural enterprise has experienced any more up’s 
and down’s than the potato industry. In fact, even now it is faced 
with a greatly depressed economic condition, as is revealed by the 
following statistics: 

The average price for potatoes per hundredweight, on a national 
basis, is currently $1.21, this representing only 52 percent of the na- 
tional parity price of $2.32 per hundredweight. In the State of Maine, 
potatoes are selling at 85 cents per hundredweight, which is, in effect, 
only 36.6 percent of the national parity figure and substantially be- 
low the costs of production. 

In the light of the above, it is interesting to note what are the potato 
industry’s views, as presented in the Welsh report : 

“The potato industry is confident that a materially enlarged re- 
search and development program would so expand the market that sur- 
pluses would disappear, and it might even be necessary to increase 
production.” 

Mr. Chairman, I have a deep-rooted interest in the potato industry, 
as I do in all other agricultural enterprises, and I feel certain that the 
expressed confidence of the potato industry in research is also evi- 
denced by many other agricultural industries. Widespread, indeed, is 
the belief that a program of expanded research would, undoubtedly, 
contribute much to the poultry and dairy industries, as well as to other 
agricultural enterprises as well. 

It is my sincere hope that an effective legislative approach will be 
conceived by this subcommittee, one that will promote a comprehensive 
and constructive program of agricultural research. 

Mr. Chairman, I deeply appreciate having this opportunity to pre- 
sent my statement to this subcommittee. 


Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Hemphill. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE FIFTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Hempum. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I 
would like the privilege, Mr. Chairman, of filing my full statement at 
the close of my extemporaneous remarks. Having it included in the 
record at the conclusion of my remarks will, I think, save time. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Al] right, Mr. Hemphill. 

Mr. Hempuiyi. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I 
appreciate the opportunity of coming here in support of H.R. 4167, 
which is a bill I introduced in order to attempt to further the utiliza- 
tion of surplus commodities produced by the farmers of this country. 

I am not wed particularly to the language in H.R. 4167-— 

Mr. Aserneruy. Pardon my interrupting you. You did request 
permission to include your prepared statement at the conclusion of 
your oral testimony ? 

Mr. Hemputu.. Yes. 

Mr. Apernrenv. All right. 
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Mr. Hemeuit. I might say that this particular legislation proposes 
a division within the framework of the present Department of Agri- 
culture. However, I am not wedded to that. I do feel that if the 
Department of Agriculture opposes this sort of program within the 
framework of the Department of Agriculture, as a separate division 
or separate from the Department of Agriculture, as I said in my 
statement, if it opposes, it must propose ; and as far as I can determine, 
the Department of Agriculture has proposed nothing so far which will 
meet this problem. 

I looked at the statement of the budget just before I came over 
here this morning, the budget in brief. I looked at it from 1953 
when the new obligation authority requested was $1,333 million, to 
1959, estimated at $5,414 million, and to me those figures are a written 
indictment of failure, as far as the agricultural program is concerned, 
because we are spending more and more money and getting less and 
less results that we wish, as far as the farmers are concerned. 

My purpose in introducing the bill to support the legislation was 
to meet a problem which I think is very critical in our particular 
area. We not only find we are having less production, but we are 
wasting land that has productive capacity, and not only that, but 
we are shifting, as far as I can determine, the emphasis in agricul- 
ture from an average farmer, from the family farmer, to a large 
farmer and, of course, the family farmer cannot compete. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement, unless there 
are some questions from the committee. 

Mr. AaEENEEEY, Are there questions from members of the com- 
mittee ‘ 

Mr. Dixon. Mr. Hemphill, just what is your position as to whom 
is going to administer that research ? 

Mr. Hempnty. I don’t care who administers it. My bill proposes 
that it be done within the framework of the Department. I just want 
some results and as far as I can determine we have not been getting 
results in the last 5 or 6 or 8 years. 

The fact is that the agricultural budget is going up every year and 
the cost of storage is going up and yet the fact remains that we are 
not disposing of the surpluses and that speaks for itself. 

If the Department of Agriculture will not give leadership, then 
[ want Congress to give it because it has been my observation that 
we have now a situation in the American scene where, if a member of 
Congress does not produce results then he is up against his constit- 
uents and they beat him; but if a Government official does not get 
results, he either goes on a hunting or fishing trip or he gets a pat 
on the back. 

It is time that Congress recognizes that sort of thing and enforces 
its wishes. I think that it is up to the Congress to say to admin- 
istrative officials, “If you don’t do that, we will get rid of you.” 
But we do not do that and Congress is now obliged to take on the 
leadership, and we were not expected to do that, but we were forced 
into it. 

We create these departments so that they can give us administrative 
leadership and then all of a sudden we in the Congress find that they 
do not propose to do anything and they just oppose whatever Con- 
gress proposes. 
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I don’t care where this is administered, just so long as it produces 
results I will vote for it, either within the Department or as a sepa- 
rate agency, just so long as we get results. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Are there further questions ¢ 

Mr. Coap. Mr. Chairman, I want to express my sincere apprecia- 
tion to Mr. Hemphill for taking this kind of an approach. I am in 
great sympathy with your attitude and presentation of this matter, 

I am not concerned as to where it is, either, as long as it does the 
job. This testimony to me is very refreshing. Normally we hear 
from people who have biased opinions and they come before us and 
ony say that it cannot be done this way or it cannot be done that way; 
and I hope that the fairminded members, and I know they are all 
pemalall ay a) will appreciate this kind of an approach. 

And I want to say to you, Mr. Hemphill, that I will go carefully 
through your statement in detail. 

Mr. Hemrniw. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Any questions, Mr. Quie? 

Mr. Quiz. Thank ae See Chairman. 

Mr. Hemphill, I have not had the time to read your prepared state- 
ment, but does your bill provide additional research stations or does it 
attempt to obtain additional or redirected efforts in utilization of agri- 
cultural products in the existing stations or the land-grant colleges 
and through appropriations? 

Mr. Hempuiny. Well, my bill gives broader authority to set up pilot 
plants or whatever is necessary. As I told the gentleman on the right, 
we are after results, we are not interested in the in-fighting in the 
agricultural program. 

I come from one agricultural economy and you come from another. 
If I can be of assistance in your agricultural economy I am glad to do 
it, because that is American, but I expect you to do the same for me, 
because what we want is results. 

My friend from Iowa knows that I have been concerned in the 
Congress for many years because of the fact that there seems to be 
fighting between people as to these programs. I feel there needs to 
be a concerted effort with everybody working together, and I do not 
care who has the authority. 

I do say this, that if anybody has the authority, I hope that some- 
body puts the finger on them and says, “Let’s produce results,” because 
it is not doing that, not only in the field of agriculture but so many 
other fields, and we have a situation where a bureaucracy has been 
created which is stumbling along without giving the American people 
the things that they are paying for, and we are voting the money for it, 

Mr. AsernerHy. Anything further ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Aperneruy. Thank you very much, Mr. Hemphill. We cer- 
tainly appreciate your presence. 

Mr. Hempuuw. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statement submitted by Mr. Hemphill follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Ropert W. HEMPHILL, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, FIFTH SOUTH 
CAROLINA CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 


Mr, Chairman. and members: of the committee; to.you, Mr. Chairman,.and_ to 
your efficient staff and to all members of the committee, I want to express my 
deep appreciation for the privilege of appearing here today in support of legis- 
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lation which has for a long time been in my heart. Each year since I have been 
up here, when we vote on the agricultural bill from time to time, I am im- 
pressed with the need for some system, or some long-range farm program, to do 
away with such problems as surpluses, unused acreage, and the burdens of a 
small farmer. I hope that the bill I have introduced will paritially answer that 
problem and I certainly feel that it is a step in the right direction. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that at this point, that the bill I have introduced be 
printed in the record, a bill to provide for the increased use of agricultural prod- 
ucts for industrial purposes. 

Let me be free to admit that I have depended much on the research done by 
others and the information I have obtained from others in the preparation of 
this legislation. I have no pride of authorship. It is of vital concern to me to 
do something about the farm program, and to begin immediately. I shall not 
waste the time of this committee in destructive criticism of the part of the farm 
program which I think should be done away, and I will utilize the time here in 
trying to present something productive for and beneficial to every man, woman, 
and child in our country, and assure that effectiveness to the future economy of 
this land. 

Section I of my bill is a bill making certain declarations and findings. Ac- 
tually, it might be called a preamble, or a recognition of the various farm prob- 
lems. No one can know better than the Congress that the farms in the United 
States have a capacity to produce more farm products than can now be mar- 
keted at prices which would bring a reasonable profit to the farmers. These 
surpluses are due to many factors, but I want to give credit particularly to the 
agricultural schools of our country who have used the educational facilities 
at their command to teach the farmers of this country how to produce more and 
how to utilize the land. While surpluses are one of our problems, there are 
also evidences of the effectiveness of our farm education program. 

It is a historic fact that when the agricultural program of a country is 
healthy, the general economy of that country is healthy. A prosperous agri- 
culture bespeaks of a prosperous country and a prosperous economy. 

From a national defense standpoint, I have been long concerned with the fact 
that we are now depending on certain areas to produce certain foods, and if 
that area were cut off because of war, or lack of transportation, or some weather 
catastrophe, that food would no longer be made available to the American 
people. Some say it cannot happen, but it can happen, and it will happen, 
unless we are prepared throughout the country to maintain a self-sufficiency in 
the event of an invasion or national attack. The military force of this country 
must be fed and clothed, and fed and clothed well. It is not sufficient to have 
just enough for today, because logistics demand that we have enough food to sus- 
tain each fighting man about a month. To say the safety of the Nation can be 
be starved to death may sound facetious, or fantastic, except when we give a 
realistic reappraisal of the cost of the Berlin lift of some years ago in the light 
of present threats and world conditions. 

Industry has long learned that it cannot compete in a changing world unless 
it has adequate and efficient research. Since Congress, many years ago, appar- 
ently established as its national policy the Federal Government’s responsibility 
to promote and protect the agricultural industry, do we not have the responsi- 
bility to seek ways to develop new markets for anything we grow? Markets are 
the answer, because if the food is grown and will not sell, we are again at an im- 
passe. If the food is not grown, people are unemployed, fruitful lands are un- 
used, and that portion of our economy which depends upon the agricultural 
industry is debilitated and injured. The facts of our present program bespeak 
for themselves. 

Actually, it is my belief that this should be declared an emergency program. 
The reason it should be declared an emergency program is for the purpose of 
speeding it up with all the powers at our command. The average farmer wants 
an answer, and he is getting to the point where he cannot wait much longer, fi- 
nancially, for the answer. 

Section 2 creates within the Department of Agriculture an agency of the 
United States known as the Agriculture Research and Industrial Administra- 
tion Agency. What we are doing here is setting up responsibilities, and we pro- 
vide for a director, who should be termed an “Administrator,” and who shall 
have a salary of $20,000 per year. Now in times when people are taxed heavily 
as we are, and we need economy in our Government, someone might ask why set 
up another job with a salary of $20,000 a year. My answer is plain. This isa 
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terrific problem, and we need a good man. We are not going to get a good man 
for $10,000 a year, and we are going to have a hard time getting a good man 
for $20,000 a year. The kind of man that we want to do this job is the kind of 
man that would and could go out into the private industry and make $50,000 a 


year. If we are paying him $20,000 a year, we make it attractive, depending - 


also upon his patriotic motives, but we cannot attract him for any less. Then, 
too, if you are paying a man $20,000 a year you can demand that he produce. 

Section 3 deais with salaries, and we provide for three Deputy Administrators 
of the Agency in grade GS-18. Then we provide that the Agency can hire 10 
specialists and can also get techniacians for 6 months to perform research and 
special services. 

Section 4 sets up the powers and duties stating that the administration shall 
conduct research, both scientific and chemical, make field studies, conduct lab- 
oratory experiments, and field experiments, look into production procedures, 
erect and/or maintain pilot plants when necessary, contain and operate mann- 
facturing facilities, and inspect, promote, and if possible, improve on ideas of 
marketing already in existence. 

In addition, we provide for the educational features, and the Agency would 
be allowed to make grants for periods not to exceed 5 years to State agricultural 
experiment stations and the like, and contract with foreigners woh have the 
know-how to help us, or contract with private industry, and make use of any 
facilities already available in the Government. We even provide for incentive 
awards to private citizens. 

Section 5 provides for scholarships. We know that if this program is suc- 
cessful we are going to have to train men and have trained men for its duration 
and effectiveness. 

The purpose of this bill is to mobilize as much barinpower as practical to 
think of ways to use up our agricultural surpluses, and to utilize any agriculture 
products produced in this country. We believe that if this bill were enacted, 
it would go far toward mobilizing the thinking of the people of this country 
along agriculture utilization lines. 

Someone has asked me about the cost of it. They know I am a conservative 
by nature and represent a conservative people. Suppose this bill cost $100 
million; it will not cost nearly that much. That $100 million, if it did the 
job—even half the joh—would save us billions of dollars. We are spending 
a billion dollars a year just to store the agricultural surpluses that we have. 
If we did away with half of the surplus, and in doing away with that half of 
the surplus, we would certainly get new ideas or think up means of getting rid 
of some more of the surpluses. If we got rid of half of the surpluses and utilized 
the farm products we would have done a great job. Suppose we cut the agri- 
cultural budget expenditures by $2 billion. Is it worth it? 

Look at your budget figures. In 1951, $650 million; in 1952, $1,045 million; 
in 1953, $2,936 million; in 1954, $2,557 million; in 1955, $4,389 million; in 1956, 
$4,868 million; in 1957, $4,526 million; and in 1958, $4,389 million. 

The estimate for 1959 is 6,775 million, and for 1960 is 5,996 million, and I will 
guarantee, and bet my shirt that the estimates for 1959 and 1960 will be con- 
siderably raised. 

It is up to us to do something, and I have heard of no other recommendation 
of this Congress which has the merits proposed in the bills which are under 
consideration before your committee. 

But aside from the saving which should be accomplished by this legislation, 
if pursued as we intended, I think of the overall benefits accruing from such a 
program. 

We can expect that this program should create a demand for farm products 
in industry at least partially equal to the amount now consumed for human food 
and clothing. Other men, more experienced than I, testified before other com- 
mittees that it is safe to assume that such a program would double the farm 
market. I cannot go that far, but I do believe that it would have a great and 
beneficial impact on the farm market. 

How happy it would be if it were not necessary each year to appropriate 
billions of dollars of the taxpayers money to accumulate surpluses to boost the 
farm economy. The farmer would feel better, and I know the taxpayer would 
feel better. 

How happy it would be if we did not have to pay our farmers not to plow their 
lands. For the life of me, I cannot reconcile my heredity and my knowledge of 
history with a program that pays America to sit down and get paid for doing 
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nothing. It does not make sense, and I do not believe it is best for the country. 
America was not built by men who sat down and did nothing, and the America 
of the future is not going to be sustained by farmers who do not utilize their 
Jand, and make no effort to employ their talents for productive capacity. 

We could except that new products would be developed. If new products are 
developed, either by industry or in programs related to industry, more personnel 
would be necessary. Jobs would be created, money would be put into circula- 
tion, and the farm economy as well as the general economy would take on a 
healthy glow. 

There are always those who say that our farmers ought to do this for them- 
selves. I wish they would and they could. The situation, however, is such in 
this country today, that the average farmer has no capital to invest, and this 
is a job for specialists. 

We spend greater amounts of money teaching the farmers how to grow more. 
We appropriate moneys that belong to farmers, to buy equipment which will 
increase his production. We appropriate moneys to teach the farmer conserva- 
tion, irrigation, and other practices which will promote good farming practices, 
and increase his production and his chance at a profit. What we have not done 
is to find some way to provide the markets for those products. 

Should we spend less to develop new markets than we do for the develop- 
ment of new production methods? 

I have often wondered if we could not produce enough oil from our grains to 
assure us of an oil supply, for industrial purposes, during emergency periods, 
such as war, catastrophes of weather or some other catastrophe. This would 
enable us to utilize the grain, and yet preserve our natural oil resources for a 
growing population. 

We spend millions of dollars each year on explosives. I am wondering if re- 
search would not produce, from our agricultural products, less expensive ex- 
plosives with equal or greater power than those which presently exist. 

We in America spend billions of dollars a year on pills for various ailments. 
I am wondering if research could not induce us to pattern our diets along the 
lines of consumption of agricultural products in such a way as to maintain good 
health, and eliminate some of the dreaded diseases. 

The cattle farmer frequently gets caught in a squeeze because of weather con- 
ditions, and has to exhaust his resources trying to get enough feed for his cattle 
through a heavy winter. I am wondering if the grains we use could not be 
treated in such manner as to make them desirable, and available at a reasonable 
cost, and yet promote utilization of our surplus grain. 

These are just a few of the uses which I have been thinking about. I am sure 
that you men on the committee, experienced in agriculture, can think of many, 
many more. 

My bill does not set up any particular amount to be appropriated. I think 
that the committee should study that in the light of the purposes desired. 
Actually, it can set up the Agency on a very small appropriation and say to them 
this “When you produce, we will increase your appropriation, but we want to 
see if you cut the mustard first.” 

I suppose those who will testify for the Department of Agriculture will state 
that the Department of Agriculture now has many laboratories, and research 
laboratories doing this work, and that the job should be left to them. What- 
ever their good work, it is evident from the facts before us that those good 
works have not sufficed. We need an oecelerated program, accelerated to produce 
the result the American people deserve and demand. 

Of course there are going to be those people who tell you that it cannot be done, 
and that we are facing an impossible task. I am reminded of a great slogan 
of a great Air Force during the Second World War, “The difficult we do imme- 
diately ; the impossible takes a little longer.” 

Now what will this bill mean to the economy of America? 

First, it will mean that the taxpayers have an opportunity, at long last, 
to get out of the farming business to the extent of $5 or $6 or even $8 billion 
a year. 

Second, it will mean that the farmer, who has been pushed and shoved around 
by an agricultural program which is insufficient for either the farmer or the 
general economy of America, can farm the land in any way he wants to. This 
is American. 

Third, it has great possibilities in the following fields: the farmer can probably 
make more income, and well he deserves, as hard as he works, and as patriotic 
as he has been in the history of this Nation, to earn more income. If he earns 
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more income he can pay more taxes. In addition the fruitfulness of our land 
will be utilized to maximum extent. The transportation facilities of this coun- 
try will haul more. The retail stores and other industries which depend upon 
the farmer will sell more tractors, more oil, more gasoline, more plows, more 
tools, and more farming devices to the farmer. The farmer will have more in- 
come to buy the luxuries of life, which we in America accept as necessities 
such as the washing machine, the dishwasher, and all the electrical and other 
scientific gadgets that the American housewife deserves. The manufacturer 
who manufactures the things that the farmer would buy will have more to sell 
to the farmer, which means more employment, more capital investment, more 
business, and more money in speculation. 

The possibility of more physical properties and more plants means building 
and construction. The utilization of more land will call for more skilled 
advisers, again more production. 

I can see nothing that can come from this bill which will not stimulate the 
general economy of this great Nation. 

Now some will say that it cannot be done. There are those in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture who will say that we are doing all we can now. Our answer 
to them is significant. If you are doing all you can now, it is neither enough for 
the farmers of America, nor enough for the general economy. If the direction 
of the present agricultural trend is not producing the result, can we longer 
afford to ignore the potentiality of another direction, another productive 
program? 

Let us think for one instance of the psychological effect on the American people 
and on American business. The American people have long been suspect of our 
agricultural program. Every time I go back to my district, I hear complaints— 
just complaints—that we are spending too much for agriculture in the light of 
what we are getting out of it. There are some who will resist any change, 
There are some who will resist a departure from age-old and tried practices 
which have not produced results. There are some who fear that their little 
empires of bureaucracy, their self-proclaimed independence will be threatened 
by this legislation. To them I answer that we who are here in the Congress have 
a duty to the American people. We have a duty to do what we think is best 
regardless of the political implications or the difficulties that may be encountered, 

Now— if the Agriculture Department opposes—the Department must propose— 
and when the Department proposes, it must stand on its record, its record of 
eosts, its record of results—it must have the answer to the criticism which 
has been heaped upon it year after year. It must say to the farmer; we oppose 
this sort of legislation, and here is our answer, or here is our productive 
alternative. 

No, my friend, we know the farmer must take the lead through his Congress— 
you and me. 

The American people want results and they are entitled to them. The Ameri- 
can people want results in the bureaucracy, and this bill is designed to do that 
very thing—get results. If the personnel we put in this agency do not get the 
results, let us fire the whole crowd and get a new staff. The farmer and the 
taxpayer deserve it. We ought to have that understanding when you report this 
bill out. If we are to sponsor this program, we must determine to get results. 

If you were to search this land from north to south, east to west, could you 
find anyone who contends that our present farm program is satisfactory to the 
farmers, to the taxpayers, to business people, or to the Government? Each 
major party has struggled with this problem for many years. Being charitable, 
I can say with my tongue in my cheek that the programs of the Department 
through the years have been designed from good intentions. 

I question seriously whether they have been good intentions for the farmer, 
as such, or not? Many things that they have done, have in spite of an overall 
debilitating policy, been very beneficial to the farmers at large. I commend 
them for that. 

There has been a theory that a reduction in acreage would mean a reduction 
of surplus. That has not been true statistically. The acreage reduction pro- 
gram, even if designed in good intentions, has not resulted in the desired reduc- 
tion of surpluses. Were I to comment more, I could cite payments in thousands, 
hundreds of thousands, almost millions, to some who stuck their finger in the 
pie, and the horrible impact that this program has had on the small farmer, 
the little farmer, and particularly the cotton farmer of my beloved Southland. 

In 1956, an amendment to the agricultural bill was adopted, requesting the 
President to appoint a Commission to recommend ways to increase industrial 
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uses of agricultural products. That Commission did a good job. One hundred 
eighty-eight of the country’s leaders in agriculture, industry, and science were 
called in as consultants. Highteen task groups were formed and the report that 
they brought in charted the course to reach the objective. This bill reflects 
that report. I compliment those wonderful people who gave their time, their 
talent, and their advice to this purpose. 

Research for scientific knowledge is one thing—but such cannot suffice when 
billions of dollars are at stake. We intend here to promote and demand research ‘ 
for productive results. The fact that the research practiced here in the Depart- | 
ment heretofore, and paid for by the overburdened American taxpayer, has not i 
produced a result, is of itself, sufficient to justify this legislation. 

I would like to quote here briefly from an address made by A. Lee M. Wiggins 
of Hartsville, 8.C., just outside of, but on the edge of my district. Mr. Williams, i 
a former President of the American Bankers Association, the South Carolina 
Bankers Association, and chairman of the board of Atlantic Coastline Rai.~oad, i 
has long been associated with the Coker interests in South Carolina, a peo,le, | 
and a name, which has done so much for agriculture in our part of the wor). { 
Mr. Wiggins has lived with agriculture, and been active in the financing of agr“- 3 
eultural products. May I quote from his speech: | 

“It is not popular to talk about our financial and economic handicaps in South 
Carolina, but our reticence in this respect is one of our major troubles. F 

“Until we have the courage to put disagreeable facts on the table and face | 
them, we’re not going to get steamed up enough to do something about them. 

“T have indicated that the rate of our progress for the past 5 years or six 
has been less than the prior period. The principal causes of this slowdown are 
obvious. 

“There have been two general business recessions during the period, 1953-54, 
and 1957-58, the latter one concurrent with a serious reduction in capital outlay 
for expansion by business and industry. 

: “We have also had a 7-year famine of profits in the textile industry. 
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“Textiles represent more than two-thirds of all industry in South Carolina. 
It is and has been a godsend to the State and. to our people in providing much 
needed employment. 

“With its dominant position, the health of the textile industry has a terrific 
impact on the economy of the State. To use a familiar quotation, ‘When the 
textile industry catches a cold, the State has pneumonia.’ 

“In the years 1950 and 1951, when the textile industry was going good, it paid 
more corporate income taxes to the State of South Carolina than all other 
corporations combined. For the past 6 years, however, the total amount paid i 
to the State in income taxes by all textile corporations was less than half of the : 
total amount paid by all other corporations. 

“There are, nevertheless, two cheerful aspects of this situation: One is the 
substantial increase in diversified industry in the State in recent years, with a 
material increase in nontextile corporate income. 

“The second is the more promising outlook for the textile industry at the 
present time. One result of this better outlook is a general wage increase being j 
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given to employees that will improve their purchasing power and help business 
throughout the State. 


i “The third factor in the recent relative slowdown is the continuing agricultural t 
2 revolution, under which the historic type of agriculture in South Carolina has 4 
1 suffered worse than the average for the country generally. ; 
: “Within the past 20 years, about one-fourth of the farm population has left ‘ 
t the farms. f 
“Agriculture is relatively about twice as important to the economy of South 

’ Carolina as it is to the average State. Therefore, when agriculture suffers, 
I South Carolina suffers proportionately greater than the average State. 
1 “In spite of the multibillions spent by the Federal Government in an effort 

to stabilize and help agriculture and in spite of the many aids, subsidies, and i 
a benefits granted to farmers by Government—Federal and State—and in spite of { 
“ all the progress that has been made, agriculture is still a sick industry. j 
- “According to estimates I have seen, about half of the net income of agricul- 
3, ture in the United States last year was represented by payments made by the 
e Federal Government direct and indirect. 
o “In spite of the many and costly experiments on the part of the Government, 

there is little evidence as yet that agriculture, in the foreseeable future, will be 
; able to stand on its own feet. There is little prospect that it will be able to 


carry its full share of the cost of government, 
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“On the other hand, it must continue to be supported by the Government to 
prevent its econemic collapse, which in turn would plunge this country into q 
serious depression. 

“These disagreeable economic facts of life in South Carolina are some of the 
basic causes of the inadequacy of tax revenues to meet the needs of the State.” 

I would like next to quote from a statement of the Honorable Phil Weaver, 
Representative to Congress from Nebraska, before the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, during the 85th Congress. 

“When we look at agricultural research budgets in comparison with 
industrial research budgets we can easily find an explanation for the 
present small use of farm products in industry. Agricultural research 
expenditures amount to but little more than one-half of 1 percent of farm 
product sales. Roughly half of this is privately financed and half is financed 
by Federal and State Governments. In contrast, manufacturing industries 
invest about 3 percent of their gross sales in research. Some of the 
chemical industries invest as much as 4 to 7 percent of their sales income 
in research. They carry on research to create new products and to im- 
prove old products and manufacturing processes.” 

Under the soil bank program, many of our farmers have been induced to 
ehange their agricultural land from an annual crop producing land, whether 
of food or fiber, to pinelands. Now, we all know that the paper industry in this 
eountry is an expanding industry, and if we were to look about our homes 
this night we would find the many uses for paper which presently Americans 
enjoy. But, if there is a surplus of pulpwood, or lumber, in the next generation, 
have we, as Members of Congress discharged our responsibility, if we have 
not stimulated research sufficient to find other uses for that particular product 
than paper pulp. Then there is the poplar and the gum, the oak, the hickory, 
the maple, and thousands of other trees, which are produced on the farmlands 
of our country. What research are we engaged in to make sure that those 
forestry products do not become a surplus of another day, or another decade, 
and what are we going to do about it? 

Not only should we promote the seeking of new markets, but we believe 
that this bill would stimulate the use of agricultural products as raw materials, 
and do away with the surpluses which continue to increase. 

We are not so vain as to say that research, as contemplated in this bill, isa 
panacea for all our surplus problems, nor do we expect this to happen overnight. 
We cannot avoid the truth, however, that we have many crops on which sur- 
pluses continue to pile up. I refer specifically to wheat, rye, corn, oats, barley, 
sorghum grain, and soybeans. I have not mentioned cotton, although we did 
have a surplus of cotton, and I can tell you now that we can grow plenty of 
cotton if we have any market. 

Some have said that we should let this be done wholly within the Depart- 
ment itself. It has not been done, so far, and I am mindful of the strong 
recommendations made before the Senate Committee in June of last year. 

As an example, I quote from a statement of Mr. J. Leroy Welsh, president 
of Butler-Welsh Grain Co., of Omaha, Nebr., a former Chairman of the Com- 
mission on Increased Use of Agricultural Products: 

“TI wonder if you gentlemen realize that when we get to tobacco, we have 
parts of the crop of 1958, 57, 56, 55, 54, 53, 52, and 50, in our warehouses today? 
We have all those piled up, and we have an obligation, certainly, to take on 
1959 and 1960 crops.” 

This, I think emphasizes the problem. 

I am not wedded to the wording in my own bill. I like the idea, and I believe 
it will give us a start at a long-range farm program which will benefit the 
farmers and benefit the Nation, and I respectfully urge this committee to take 
quick and effective action. 

Thank you. 


Mr. Apernetuy. We will now hear from Mr. Brock. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LARRY BROCK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE THIRD CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF NEBRASKA 


Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Brock, we are happy to have you with us. 
Mr. Brock. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Asernetuy. I believe that you have introduced H.R. 3970. 

Mr. Brock. That isright, Mr. Cinirmas. 

Mr. Asernetuy. This is the bill which was drafted by the Presi- 
dent’s Commission ? 

Mr. Brock. Yes. 

Mr. Aperneruy. All right, proceed, Mr. Brock. 

Mr. Brock. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, my 
statement is necessarily short, because I concur in what Mr. Leroy 
Welch, of the Commission, has presented to this committee. 

I would like to digress for a moment and say that before I came 
to Congress I spent 28 years as a farmer and a livestock feeder. I 
think I understand the problems of the farmer. Since I have been 
here I have attended many meetings by farm-minded freshmen Con- 

ressmen and others, and the discussion generally revolves around 
the point that if we would enlarge Public Law 480 it might solve all 
of our farm problems. 

I do not concur in that. I am for Public Law 480 but, just as an 
illustration, from January 1, 1955, to December 31, 1957, we exported 
29.3 million bushels of corn. My area in Nebraska is principally a 
corn producing area, so I am directing my attention to the corn por- 
tion. 

29.3 million bushels of corn is a considerable amount of corn, but 
when we take into consideration that we raise in excess of 3 billion 
bushels of corn a year, and when we further take into consideration 
that 29.3 million bushels of corn in a 2-year period figures out to 
roughly 15 million bushels of corn, and we know that the farmer 
generally leaves in the field through his most efficient method of 
harvesting, 2 percent of his crop, if we would then multiply 2 percent 
of the crop that he normally leaves in the field by 3 billion bushels, 
we would find that we leave in the fields 60 million bushels of corn a 
year or five times more than what we had exported in either one of 
the 2 years that I speak of. 

Then, when we further study, and find that the corn borer yearly 
takes 155 million bushels of corn or 10 times more than we have ex- 

orted in the past 2 years, then we find that Public Law 480 is very 
infinitesimal] in its effect in reducing our surplus crops. 

Mr. Asernetny. The gentleman is not opposing it, he is just taking 
the position, in effect, that expanding the Public Law 480 program 
will not do the job? 

Mr. Brock. That is right, and that is why I pointed out, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I am for Public Law 480, but it is not going to solve our 
problem unless we could expand it one hundred fold, and that is the 
reason why I brought up this small statement in advance of my 
other statement. 

I have a letter, Mr. Chairman, from Mr. William J. Loeffel, chair- 
man of the animal husbandry department of the University of Ne- 
braska. He brings up some points and with your permission I would 
like to read a portion of this letter. 

Mr. AnerNetuy. You may proceed. 

Mr. Brock (reading) : 


I have become more and more concerned with the tremendous surpluses of 
agricultural products which have been accumulating in this country. I am 
confident that many of these storage stocks are declining in nutritive value. 
It seems to me that as long as they are allowed to accumulate, they hang over 
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our head like a sword of Damocles, threatening current prices and requiring 
great outlays to provide the needed storage space. 

It seems to me that these surpluses should be put to any legitimate use which 
can be found for them. Although, in so doing, we should try to prevent con- 
verting a surplus of one kind into a surplus of another. For example, if we 
convert a surplus of corn into a surplus of pork, we have not gained very 
much. Therefore, if we could use the surpluses in such a way as not to pro- 
duce any appreciable amounts of material products, it would be a good thing, 

I am wondering if it would not be possible to allocate considerable quantities 
of surplus grains to land grant colleges and experiment stations and Govern- 
ment experimental laboratories for research use. Conservatively, I would say 
that we at the University of Nebraska use in the neighborhood of 40,000 bushels 
of corn a year, most of which is fed to livestock producing meat. 

In our experimental program, because of our financial setup, we must con- 
stantly keep in mind the salvage value of the feeds and animals used since 
appropriated funds are not adequate to take care of our expenses unless we do 
this. It would be a wonderful thing if we could have a supply of feed which 
we could use in such a way, possibly even destroying some of it. For example, 
there is a lot of interest in drying corn. The question arises how high can we 
heat corn without destroying its feeding value. Obviously, the only way to 
answer this question is to heat some corn beyond the point where it will return 
any material value. 

There are many other problems which might be done which would provide 
much worthwhile information which, if not valuable at the present time may be 
exceedingly valuable in years to come. 

If you think that these suggestions value in merit, I would be very glad indeed 
to discuss them with you at more length. 


Mr. Chairman, my statement is just a page and a half in length. 

I need not bring to the attention of the committee the tremendous 
surpluses of grain, much of it in deteriorated state, which could be 
used commercially if H.R. 2970 were enacted. 

Our cereal grains are rich in starch, a basic ingredient in the distilla- 
tion of alcohol. Today only small amounts of grain are used cur- 
rently for making industrial alcohol and hundreds of other synthetic 
products. 

A bushel of grain was used in World War II to produce 6 pounds of 
much needed synthetic rubber. Some 200 million bushels of grain 
could be used yearly if all the synthetic rubber products manufactured 
in the United States were made from grain alcohol. 

Alcohol research students have found hundreds of uses for this grain 
product. Great quantities of alcohol are being used as fuel for jet 

lanes, rockets, guided missiles, and turbopropelled engines. Success- 

1 tests have been made to use alcohol as additive to gasoline for 
automobiles, trucks, tractors, and aircraft. Further study will de- 
velop more uses of alcohol. 

The United States as a result of several wars has consumed vast 
amounts of underground reserves, particularly petroleum and natural 
ores. At the same time we were spending huge amounts to increase 
our above ground raw materials. Below ground reserves take years 
and years to replace themselves, while our surpluses above ground 
mount. H.R, 2970 is a step in the right direction to curtail surpluses 
by channeling agricultural raw materials into industry, thus giving a 
much needed breather to our natural resources. 

Crop residues such as stocks, cobs, straw, wheat hulls—even corn- 
husks—are discarded by farmers as there is no market for them. 
Manufacturers have developed wallboard and newsprint which can 
be pulped from these agricultural residues and through broadened 
research other products could be developed. 
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New domestic uses need to be found for the more than 50 percent 
of our lard production which is exported each year. Other markets 
for hides, wool, and animal hair must be developed since plastic and 
synthetic goods are replacing these natural animal products. These 
new uses would mean more income for the farmer, and the demand 
will bolster slumping prices, 

I have only covered a few of the areas where farm products need 
the important elements of research, tests, and trial. The farmer will 
lose his urge to produce if the consuming public cannot find uses for 
the results of his labor. I hope the committee will favorably consider 
this legislation. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Thank you very much. 

Are there any questions from members of the committee ? 

Mr. Drxon. No questions, Mr. Chairman, but just a comment to 
our witness. I might say that I think this is one of the permanent 
solutions to our farm problem. 

Mr. Brock. Thank you, Mr. Dixon. Ido hope we can enact this as 
legislation this year. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Coad. 

Mr. Coan. Mr. Chairman, I want to express my appreciation to my 
good friend Larry; it is good to see you come before our committee. 

I am wondering if, in light of your statement on Public Law 480, 
if you are aware of the proposal made to put Public Law 480 com- 
modities on longer term loans such as 40 years at 214 percent interest ? 

Mr. Brock. Yes; I am aware of that, Mr. Coad. I am also aware 
of the fact that we, as agriculturally minded Congressmen, should 
charge to the various other segments of the Government that portion 
of the Public Law 480 program which should naturally be charged 
to other segments of the program. 

Just the other day in the bill which we had before the House, we 
saw that military installations were paid for with Commodity Credit 
funds, Public Law 480 funds, and I believe that we should point this 
out to the newspapers who are criticizing the agricultural program, 
stating that the $7 billion or $9 billion are used for the farmers, when 
in actuality much of these funds under Public Law 480 are used for 
military installations and other uses, and I think that should not be 
charged against the farmers and against the agricultural program. 

Mr. Coap. Of course the farmers have a good record for promoting 
defense projects, foreign aid, and State Department activities and the 
like. 

Do you favor the long-term Public Law 480 program ? 

Mr. Brock. Yes; I favor that, sir. 

Mr. Coap. However, you say, even to that extent, as far as we can 
expand Public Law 480 right now, it still will not do the job? 

Mr. Brock. It will not. 

Mr. Coap. And you feel that, as far as utilization of agricultural 
commodities for industria] uses, only a really concerted research effort 
can attain that? 

Mr. Brock. That is right. 

Mr. Coap. Do you have any program in mind, any specific direction 
in mind that you would like to see taken ? 
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Mr. Brock. Well, I think that the field is unlimited in the uses 
that can be found for agricultural products. I feel that if we do not 
wish to burden the city folks with the products—and now I am speak- 
ing of agro-alcohol—that we could probably work up some legislation 
so that we would make the Federal tax on gasoline exempt to the 
farmer if he would use an agro-gasoline, and we could use 500 million 
or 600 million bushels a year exclusively on the farms. 

Mr. Coan. I am glad to hear you say that. I have been of that 
idea for quite some time. 

Now under the provisions of your bill H.R. 2970, do you leave the 
research for industrial uses in the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Brock. No, sir. My bill takes the program out of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, but I would leave it up to the considered judg- 
ment of the committee, of your people who have heard all of the testi- 
mony, and I would not want to fight with anybody. I feel that if we 
were to take it out of the Department of Agriculture, that we might 
get better results. 

Mr. Coav. How does your bill deal with it? 

Mr. Brock. It makes a separate agency and it is using 5 percent of 
the funds of the import duties, which amount, in the first year, to $40 
million, in setting up this agency and setting up the research facets 
of this agency. 

Mr. Coan. Then this would be an agency much similar to the Small 
Business Administration ? 

Mr. Brock. Well, it would be a separate agency, yes. But as I 
say, Congressman Coad, I have no quarrel, if your testimony has 
shown that it can work in the Department of Agriculture, I am per- 
fectly happy to leave it in the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Coav. You are interested in seeing the job done? 

Mr. Brock. I want results. 

Mr. Coan. You do not care who does it just so long as we have re- 
sults and get the job done ? 

Mr. Brock. That is right. 

Mr. Coap. I agree with you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Mr. Quie? 

Mr. Quire. No questions. 

Mr. Avernetuy. Mr. Brock, we certainly appreciate your appear- 
ance this morning and your statement is very helpful. We are glad 
indeed to have had it. 

Mr. Brock. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Azernetuy. I would like to have permission to insert a state- 
ment from Senator Curtis of Nebraska; and from anyone else who 
may care to insert statements, at this point. 

(The material referred to is as ollows:) 


STATEMENT oF Hon. Cart T. Curtis, a U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF 
NEBRASKA 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much the opportunity to appear here in be- 
half of the program to promote greater industrial uses of our farm products. 
I wish to commend the chairman and the members of this committee for the 
time and attention they have given to this subject. 

I know of no one who contends that our present farm program is satisfactory 
either to farmers, taxpayers, or to the Government. Both major political 
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parties have wrestled with this problem for a number of years. The programs 
sponsored by the Government in the past have been put forth with good inten- 
tions. Many of the things that have been done have been of great temporary 
assistance to farmers, yet the problem remains far from solution. 

The problems we now face and those the Government faces would have be- 
eome this acute much earlier if it had not been for the intervention of two 
wars. In spite of all of the years of efforts put forth and the spending of 
billions of dollars we are still plagued by surpluses. These surpluses hang 
like a cloud over the normal markets and prevent a rise in prices. 

At the same time they are a heavy financial burden upon the Treasury 
of the United States. A reduction in acreage has not resulted in a reduction of 
surpluses. Many well-qualified people believe that we have not yet scratched 
the surface in the matter of productivity. We have reduced and reduced the 
acres which a farmer may plant in order to participate in the price-support 
program. The individual farmers are not to blame for the situation. If they 
are to stay in business and make a go of things they must produce all they can. 

We must turn our attention to new markets. What are those new markets? 
Great and commendable efforts are being made to increase our exports of agri- 
cultural products. This is proving to be very costly. We are subsidizing, for 
instance, the export of wheat to the extent of about 75 cents or 80 cents per 

ushel. 

. But the real problem in reference to agriculture is that the world is pro- 
ducing more of its own food. Many countries that were, a few years ago, 
deficit food areas now are plagued with a surplus. 

The greatest market we can find anyplace for agricultural products is right 
here at home. The greatest new market we can find is a market in industry. 
We are living in an industrial age. The American people are using more gadg- 
ets, more materials, and equipment of all kinds than ever before, and that use 
is increasing daily. 

Many of these industrial uses can be supplied from raw materials produced 
on the land. 

This program falls in three parts. The program recommended goes far be- 
yond research. 

In the first place, it calls for a broad program of scientific research to find 
new uses for farm crops. 

Secondly, it calls for a program of trial commercialization and pilot testing. 
Research merely for the shelf does not provide the answer. We must have this 
trial commercial situation and pilot testing. Thirdly, it seeks a program of 
limited subsidies on a test pilot basis to both farmers and industry to get the 
program started. 

None of us will deny the value of research. Most of the material things 
that we use and enjoy from day to day are the products of research. The 
great advances in medicine, that have extended human life, are a result of 
Scientific research. The atom was split and a profound program of peacetime 
uses of atomic energy awaits us, all because of research. 

Oh yes, there has been research in the field of agriculture. But, practically 
all of this research has been directed toward how we can produce more and we 
have neglected the research on finding new uses for that which we can produce. 

It is because of research that we now produce 100 bushels of corn where 
we used to produce 25. 

All through these years, however, the talent, the brains, the laboratories, 
and the money have not been applied to finding new uses for the things we 
produce on the farm. 

As the Welsh Commission points out, industry is currently investing at least 
$8 billion a year, 3 percent of gross sales, in research. The result is obvious 
in a constant flood of new and improved products—fabrics, plastics, building 
materials, surface coatings, detergents, chemicals, and many others. 

Many of these so-called miracle products of modern research have provided 
the foundation for vast new industries and the stimulus for new consumer 
demands. Most of the products are based on nonagricultural raw materials— 
particularly chemicals derived from petroleum—which are chemically taken 
apart and rebuilt—synthesized—in new forms. This search by industry is 
continuous, systematic, and intensive. 

By contrast, agriculture spends not over $375 million on research—about 1 
percent of gross sales, and most of this goes to improve and increase production. 
Federal and State Governments spend $190 million of the total, of which no 
more than $18 million goes for utilization research. 
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In other words, about one-twentieth of 1 percent of the gross sales of agri- 
culture has been used on research to find new uses for agricultural products, 

In the last 20 years, for example, domestic use of paint, varnish, et cetera, 
increased about 100 percent in the rapidly expanding United States economy, 
Use of linseed, or other drying oils, increased only about 25 percent. Synthetics 
took their place. If linseed oil were used in paints today at the same rate ag 
in the early 1930’s, the United States would need a million more acres of flax. 
Per gallon of paint, the use of drying oils has dropped more than 40 percent in 
the last 20 years or so as they were progressively replaced by synthetic products, 
Tung oil is affected by the same trend, and that is important to a very great 
segment of our agricultural economy. 

So in recent years agriculture has been researched out of a good part of its 
natural markets. 

Nearly half of the market for natural fibers—cotton, wool, flax, silk—hags 
been taken over by synthetic fibers. Two out of three pairs of shoes. are now 
made partly or wholly of leather substitutes. Two-thirds of the soap has been 
replaced by detergents, which do not use natural fats. In fact, in the last 10 
years the use of detergents per person increased from 1 pound a year to 15 
pounds while the use of soap decreased from 23 pounds to 8 pounds a year, 

One of the jobs of this research and trial commercialization is to regain the 
markets we have already lost, but there are many, many opportunities in addi- 
tion to that. 

At the present time we are using more synthetic rubber than natural rubber. 
It is of better quality. It has been improved because of research. The research 
has been done by the petroleum industries and they are making the rubber. 
It is estimated that the consumption of synthetic rubber will increase by 50 
percent in the next 5 years. 

Were the American farmers allowed to have that increase only and were 
that rubber made from alcohol provided from farm products, it would require 
200 million bushels of grain. 

A former distinguished Nebraskan, William Jeffers, as the rubber czar in 
World War II, made a large portion of the Nation’s rubber from alcohol made 
from grain. It can be done again. When Mr. Jeffers started, the cost of 
synthetic rubber, per pound, was exceedingly high. That cost was gradually 
lowered throughout the program. The lowering of costs is the important ele 
ment in a trial commercialization program. 

It has long been my hope that we could use alcohol produced from grain as 
a part of our motor fuel. Farmers buy a lot of gasoline and tractor fuel. 
Certainly they should be allowed to produce their own fuel. The number of 
ears in the country is constantly increasing and likewise the motor-fuel market 
is increasing. European countries have blended alcohol into their gasoline up 
to 25 percent. Were we to blend alcohol into our gasoline to the extent of 10 
percent, it would require more than a billion bushels of grain. In other words, 
that one use alone could probably solve the grain-surplus problem. 

However, we face a very definite obstacle in regard to this. It is an economie 
fact that gasoline can be produced cheaper than alcohol. Consequently, no one 
selling gasoline is going to turn to a blended alcohol. In peacetime, under our 
free American system, we cannot compel them to do so by law. 

However, I am thoroughly convinced that a broad program of research will 
lower the cost of producing alcohol from farm products. At the present time 
when we make alcohol out of farm products we have a protein residue that is 
a very valuable food for animals. However, with improved methods brought 
about by research and trial commercialization, it is believed that the alcohol 
ean be extracted and the protein residue will be a fine human food. Its value 
will then be many times greater than its value for livestock food. The alcohol 
will then become more or less a byproduct and it can be sold at a price that it 
will compete with gasoline for a part of this motor-fuel market. 

So, while a portion of the motor-fuel market is not ours at this time, it is not 
an impossibility from the standpoint of the long-range accomplishments. 

A number of leaders in the petroleum industry are not adverse to these efforts. 
They realize that the farmers are purchasers of their products. They realize 
that farm prosperity means a great deal to the prosperity of our country. 
Furthermore, these same companies will be selling the motor fuel at all the filling 
stations in the country regardless of the components of that fuel. They are 
not going to lose the business. 
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Incidentally, it is the objective of the legislation and the Welsh Commission 
report that the Government enter into the field of research, trial commercializa- 
tion, and pilot testing with limited subsidies, but that the results be turned over 
to private enterprise. We do not advocate a program of Government-owned 
plants and Government manufacturing of products from the farm or from any 
other source. 

Our surpluses are primarily starches. From starch we make alcohol and from 
alcohol we can make rubber, we can make plastics, we can make a thousand and 
one things that are now being made from other materials. 

We are not limited by any means to motor fuel and rubber and like products. 
There are literally hundreds of possibilities of making industrial uses of agricul- 
tural products. These include solvents, surface coatings, plastics, chemicals, 
fibers, films, explosive, adhesives, lubricants, insecticides, drilling muds, paints, 
yarnishes, and even paving materials. 

Our engineers have brought forth some sound ideas relating to the use of our 
starches and our surpluses in our starches and in fibers. 

For instance, the Welsh Commission report says, as an example, about 35 per- 
cent of the corn processed by wet milling now goes to nonfood uses. The in- 
dustry would like to expand this fifteenfold. 

The largest new outlets it envisages are for the use of starch in metallurgy, in 
insecticides, in defoliants, and in paper. These 3 uses alone might take up to 
410 million bushels of corn annually. 

Our country produces great quantities of sugar; we could produce a lot more. 
Here is what the Welsh report says about the industrial possibilities in regard 
to sugar. 

“The sugar industry is confident that these industrial uses will be developed, 
to the extent perhaps of utilizing an extra million tons of sugar by 1965 and 2 
million tons by 1975. This would add more than 10 percent to the projected 
1965 demand and more than 16 percent to that projected for 1975. Sugar is an 
inexpensive, exceptionally pure, and, chemically, very reactive material adapt- 
able for many large-scale industrial applications. Present industrial use is 
small, but a dozen years of research have turned up some highly promising 
leads.” 

Perhaps the forage crops we produce have the highest value of any crops since 
they furnish over half the feed for livestock. Yet it is likely that far greater 
values lie locked up in those crops, particularly the legumes, than those which 
have been exploited. At the present time, we extract some chlorophyll and some 
xanthophyll from legumes. 

But, the Welsh Commission reports that the 55 million tons of legumes pro- 
duced annually in the United States also contain some things that we have never 
developed. These include a billion dollars worth of protein, carotene worth 
$2%4 billion; vitamin BE, $2 billion; vitamin K, $115 million; xanthophyll, $12%4 
billion; and chlorophyll worth $19 billion. 

Now, these figures may be a bit fantastic but it shows that these materials are 
in our legumes, are waiting there to be used and developed for medicinal and 
other nonfood uses. 

I want to quote from the Welsh report in one other instance in reference to 
potatoes. Here is what it says: 

“The potato industry is confident that a materially enlarged research and 
development program would so expand the market that surpluses would dis- 
appear and it might even be necessary to increase production.” 

I want to talk a little bit about the section on new plants. 

The all-wise Creator put on this earth 250,000 plants. We have domesticated 
and used only 150 of them—not 150,000, but 150. 

We have never taken the trouble to find out what the rest are for. 

We are short of paper in this country. The American people use more paper 
products than anyone could ever imagine. Not only is our population going up 
but the per capita consumption of paper increases. We use it for everything in 
our homes. 

Our publishers sometimes get concerned about the shortage or the threat of a 
shortage of paper. The task group on new and special crops points out that we 
can make not only paper but furniture and specialties from bamboo produced 
in the South from South Carolina to Texas and the costal and Piedmont areas. 

It will grow faster than the pine itself. This crop could be expanded for 
industrial purposes so that we could use a million acres of bamboo. This crop 
alone might solve the surplus problem facing cotton farmers. 
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We must remember always that what helps any segment of American agri- 
culture helps all of American agriculture, and as a Nebraskan I am just ag 
interested in the problems of the Cotton Belt as any other area. 

This same task group made reference to a very fine productivity going on in 
Nebraska. I refer to the development and improvement of safflower. Thig 
crop did not amount to very much until 1946 when the results of research and 
development of the Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station were made 
known. At the present time we raise about 100,000 acres of safflower, most of 
it in northern California and Western Nebraska. 

Safflower oil is now being sold to manufacturers of alkyd resins, enamels, 
varnishes, and high-quality paints. It is believed that with further develop- 
ment in research great possibilities may come from the safflower. 

Throughout the years our cordage and rope, particularly the cordage for 
marine use, has been from abaca and sisal, which are imported products. The 
task group on new crops points out that sansevieria, a commonly used house 
plant, known as the snake plant, can be used for cordage and rope, and this 
promises a market of a possible hundred thousand acres. 

Kenaf, the task force points out, can be used to make fiber for post office 
twine, carpet yarn, camouflage, burlap, and other articles normally made of 
jute, which is imported. They point out that this new industrial use, when 
fully developed, could require the production of 200,000 acres. 

Another crop mentioned by this same task group was simmondisa, from which 
we can produce a wax, to be used for fine waxing and polishing. It would be 
noncompetitive because wax is now in demand in industry. This had a possi- 
bility for a hundred and fifty thousand acres of new crops. 

We use tannin in the leather industry. It is believed that we could use the 
production of a hundred thousand acres of canagrie to produce the tannin and 
it would be competitive in price with our imported tannins. 

If a program of broad research and trial commercialization can be gotten 
under way, it is very likely that many of these things I have mentioned can 
be developed. It is also very likely that some of them may not prove to be 
practical. 

At the same time, there will be many, many other uses to come out of such 
industrial research which none of us have ever thought about. 

The objective we seek is full production for American agriculture. May the 
time soon come when the American farmer can manage his own land, plant all 
of his acres, and sell his products at a fair price. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. ELIzABeETH Kee, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
FIFTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for giving me this opportunity to present 
this statement concerning legislation I have introduced along with other Mem- 
bers of the House to step up agricultural research activities. 

I do not pose to be an expert on agriculture. The West Virginia counties 
which I represent are not commonly regarded as agricultural counties, even 
though a large number of people are engaged in farming and the area derives 
considerable income from this source. 

I am sure you will agree with me that it does not take an expert to realize 
that agriculture in this country is in serious trouble. Generally speaking, prices 
are tending to go down and costs to the farmer are going up. This is an un- 
healthy situation. Many people, especially those living on smaller farms, are 
forced to leave the land and seek employment in urban areas. 

I would not presume upon your good nature or your patience here today by 
trying to tell you just how this serious situation which confronts agriculture 
ean be worked out. But I do say, in all humility, that we need to place greater 
emphasis upon agricultural research. 

There is no doubt, Mr. Chairman, that agriculture has been “researched” 
out of many markets. By this, I mean industry has, through research, devel- 
oped many new products which have replaced farm commodities in many 
markets. 

Recently I had an opportunity to discuss the problem of the cotton farmer 
with a man who is thoroughly familiar with this phase of American agriculture. 
He related to me the history of the tire cord market which once was a major 
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consumer of cotton. You gentlemen undoubtedly know what happened. Manu- 
facturers of rayon developed a tire cord that was cheaper and in some respects 
better than the cotton tire cord. Tire manufacturers naturally turned to rayon 
tire cord and a market for about 750,000 bales of cotton annually was lost. 

The point my friend made was that rayon tire cord was the product of re- 
search which cost the rayon companies millions of dollars. If just a small por- 
tion of this amount had been spent on improving cotton tire cord and in devising 
more economical production methods, this market need not have been lost. 

To me, this story offers dramatic proof of the compelling need to enlarge 
research activities. It is only through research that new uses for agricultural 
commodities can be found. It is only through research that new and improved 
products, more acceptable to the consumer, can be developed. 

Agricultural scientists have performed wonders in improving production 
efficiency. New varieties of almost all crops have enabled farmers to produce 
more than double yields per acre. Hybrid corn was developed just a few 
decades ago. Yet, is has enabled corn growers to triple yields and produce a 
much higher grade of corn. Cotton and wheat yields have improved tremen- 
dously. It is the same for all other crops. 

We need to turn this remendous ability of our agricultural scientists toward 
the utilization of agricultural products. I am convinced that given proper 
financial backing these men can find ways to use wheat, corn and other com- 
modities for industrial purposes. They can literally create markets for our 
farm products. 

It costs roughly $1 million a day to store surplus agricultural commodities. 
Huge surpluses depress the price which farmers receive. It seems to me that 
it would be sound economy to increase what we are spending for research to see 
if we cannot do away with the conditions which require such tremendous expen- 
ditures for storage. 

The bill I have introduced (H.R. 127) is similar to other legislation which is 
pending before your committee. It would create an Agricultural Research and 
Industrial Board composed of five members to coordinate and expedite activities 
toward research, pilot-plant development, trial commercialization and industrial 
uses in cooperation with Federal and State Governments, educational institu- 
tions, private research organizations, trade associations and industrial corpora- 
tions. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that your committee has given a great deal of thought 
and attention to this problem and I am confident that adequate legislation will 
be reported by your committee in time for the Congress to act before adjourn- 
ment. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Tom STEED, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity of expressing my interest in the 
problem on which your subcommittee is working, the need for further research 
to help develop new and improved uses that offer expanding markets for farm 
and forest products. Utilization research can made a substantial contribution 
toward meeting the farm crisis. New marketing outlets can help attain a desir- 
able balance between production and consumption. Research under the Agricul- 
ture and Commerce Departments can provide a valuable stimulus. 

To assure an ample research program for the coming decade the State agri- 
cultural experiment stations are in dire need of additional research facilities. 
H.R. 2803 and similar bills will meet this demand by authorizing Federal grant 
assistance on a matching basis to the States for acquisition and construction 
of facilities for research at the experiment stations. The nationwide survey 
conducted by the directors of the stations with the aid of Department of Agri- 
culture officials shows a need of $24 million annually for the next 10 years. 

The agricultural research program has doubled within the last 12 years, and 
the increasing enrollment in State institutions for higher education has absorbed 
a rising portion of the effort of the States. The result is an increasing shortage 
of research facilities. In my own State of Oklahoma, for instance, there is 
urgent and immediate need for buildings and laboratories for plant and soil 
sciences of some $400,000, and for animal-poultry research facilities of $300,000. 
A Federal matching program on a 50-50 basis can provide the incentive to meet 


this problem, and the entire consuming public will be the beneficiary of such 
research. 
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NATIONAL GRANGE, 
Washington, D. C., April 16, 1959, 
Re Grange support of a program to augment research into industrial uses of 
agricultural commodities. 
Hon. THoMas G. ABERNETHY, 
Chairman, Research and Extension Subcommittee, House Committee on Agri- 
culture, House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The National Grange urges you, your subcommittee and 
the full Committee on Agriculture to recommend to the Congress that it author- 
ize material augmentation of our national program of research into industrial 
uses of agricultural commodities. 

We do not Look; yren the possible increased use of agricultural commodities in 
industry as a qui& answer to the farm problem, but we do feel that it holds such 
great promise of benefit to farmers, consumers and taxpayers that we cannot, as 
a Nation, afford not to make rather sharp increases in this direction. 

Two years ago, when our delegate body at Colorado Springs, Colo., took a long 
and deliberate dpokk at this general area of agricultural research, it came up 
with this statement : 

“We urge congressional authorization of a new and concentrated program of 
research as recommended by the Commission on Increased Industrial Use of 
Agricultural Products. We wish to commend the members and staff of this 
Commission. Their study and report have already stimulated thought and bold- 
ness in agricultural circles. If converted to action, the Commission’s recommen- 
dations could conceivably produce for farmers a chain of benefits even beyon4 
our present ability to estimate. We believe that appropriations for this program 
should be commensurate with the scope and urgency of the task. We support 
the bipartisan proposals advanced in Congress and the principle of the Com- 
mission’s recommendations that the program be financed at least in part from 
gross annual custom receipts. Our emphasis here on new research in the agri- 
cultural industrial field does not indicate any slackening of interest in other 
areas of agricultural research.” 

This position was bolstered by our 1958 delegate body, who in November at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., passed the following resolution : 

“We reaffirm the long-time Grange position favoring adequate appropriations 
for agricultural research, and urge that increased emphasis be placed on market 
development and new outlets for surplus products.” 

It is our hope that this viewpoint of the National Grange can be brought be- 
fore the members of your subcommittee and to the full Committee on Agricul- 
ture by making it a part of the hearing record. 

Respectfully yours, 
HERSCHEL D. Newsom, Master. 


STATEMENT OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 


The National Association of Manufacturers favors encouragement and aid 
of scientists in developing additional economic industrial uses for agricultural 
products. However, the Federal Government research effort along this line 
should continue to be lodged in the Department of Agriculture which has a 
good record of achievement in this field. No new agency should be created 
for this purpose. 

The association also opposes any provision for Government acquisition and 
operation of manufacturing facilities since it is fundamentally opposed to 
Federal Government ownership and operation of productive facilities. 


Mr. AsernetHy. Thank you very much, gentlemen. The commit- 
tee will stand adjourned until further notice. 
(Whereupon, at 10:55 a.m., the committee adjourned.) 
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POULTRY AND EGG PRICES 


THURSDAY, APRIL 30, 1959 


HovusEe oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Dairy AND PouLtrRy 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met pursuant to call at 10 a.m., in room 1310. 
New House Office Building, Hon. Clark W. Thompson (chairman of 


the subcommittee) presiding. 


Present: Representatives Thompson, Abernethy, Johnson, Hagen, 
McIntire, Dixon, Quie, and Pirnie. 

Also present: Representatives Cooley, Jennings, Brown (Missouri), 
Glenn (New Jersey), MeGovern, Clem W. Miller (California), Rains, 
Poage, and Avery. 

Christine 5S. Gallagher, clerk; Hyde H. Murray, assistant clerk; and 
Francis M. LeMay, consultant. 

Mr. THompson. The committee will be in order. 

I assume the gavel this morning with a feeling of sadness. For a 
good many years, sitting right over yonder side by side with me, was 
the chairman of this subcommittee. One of his last conscious acts 
was to ask that I hold this hearimg in his stead. I have reférenee to 
one of our finest members, a great public servant, a great friend of 

iculture, the Honorable James Polk of Ohio, who passed away on 

uesday morning. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. McIntire. I would like to join with you in your remarks in 
expression of our sadness in the passing of our colleague, Mr. Polk 
of Ohio. 

It has been my privilege to serve with Jim Polk for nearly 8 years 
on this committee; and a more kindly, more devoted representative 
of his people has never sat in the House of Representatives. I am 
sure that I speak for all of our colleagues on the minority side of this 
committee, in joining with all of the committee members, in expressing 
to Mrs. Polk and her family our deepest sympathy. 

Our memory of Jim will remain with us, not only as long as we are 
associated together in this House of Congress, but as long as we, 
individually, may be permitted under God’s grace to be on this earth. 

May I indicate in behalf of all of my colleagues our loss in Jim’s 
passing. 

Mr. THompson. The committee will rise for a moment in memory 
of our colleague. 

(The committee rose:) 

Mr. THompson. To the many witnesses who are here, let me say 
we are going to take care of you, to hear all of you. Certainly, we will 
get the complete story before we adjourn, 
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We set the hearing for this morning at 10 o’clock. The House has 
decided to go into session at 11. As soon as the bell rings, it will be 
necessary for us to adjourn this meeting and go over on the floor to 
answer Our names in an early record vote. At 1 o’clock this after- 
noon, the committee will convene in the caucus room, which is on 
the third floor of the Old House Office Building, just across the street 
from this building. If you enter at the main front entrance, go to the 
third floor; the caucus room door is right in front of you. There 
will be seats for all of you there. Obviously, there are not seats for 
all here. I am going to invite the ladies to come up and take these 
vacant chairs; fill these and then take the ones on the end of the com- 
mittee row. It will bea very informal hearing. We are glad to have 
you sit in with the committee. 

Members of the Congress, of course, are invited to sit with the 
committee. 

You will find that the first few who take the witness chair will tell 
the whole story. We will hear all of you as far as possible to do so, 
but let me suggest that there is no point in belaboring an issue after 
it has once been presented. You can do as much by filing your 
statement. When your name is called, you can testify by merel 
saying that you are in accord with the sentiments previously expressed, 
Your name will go in as one who has testified. You may all file your 
statements and they will appear in the record, in any event. 

The Chair now calls on the Honorable Phillip Alampi, secretary of 
agriculture, of New Jersey, who is speaking for the Governor of that 
great State, as well as for himself. 

Will you take the witness chair, please? 


STATEMENT OF HON. PHILLIP ALAMPI, SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE, STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Avampt. I am secretary of agriculture for New Jersey, Phillip 
Alampi. And I would like to read a prepared statement by Gov. 
Robert B. Meyner of New Jersey. 


New Jersey poultry industry leaders have advised me of the economic plight 
of egg farmers who account for one-third of our State’s farm income. State 
Secretary of Agriculture Alampi confirms that egg prices are at lowest point since 
1941 and egg-feed price ratio so unfavorable that many farmers are in jeopardy. 
We have authorized 50 percent increase in State use of eggs for institutional 
feeding and are encouraging food distributors and consumers to help through 
increased consumption. Our State’s ability to influence utilization of surplus is 
limited. I respectfully urge that your committee recommend implementation 
of all Federal programs for agricultural economic stability to aid our hard-pressed 
farmers. Urge that committee and agencies herein concerned consider orderly 
distribution as well as procurement aspects of any surplus removal program. 
Sending surplus eggs purchased elsewhere into New Jersey at this time would 
compound our State problem. 


Now on behalf of the State Board of Agriculture. Last week the 
State board, after studying the problem in consultation with both 
the experts, disclosed that the current price of eggs represents a loss 
of about 10 cents per dozen to farmers, and that this depressed market 
is costing New Jersey poultry farmers about half a million dollars a 
week. The entire business economy of nine New Jersey counties 
where poultry is important is being hurt, in addition to the actual 
losses to the farmers. 
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And in a letter to the President, they are urging a look ‘into the 
administration of the Federal Housing Authority and the Small 
Business Administration in making loans to increase, during this 
depressed period, the expansion of certain parts of the poultry in- 
dustry. And as a member of the State Committee on the Farmers 
Home Administration, we have been informed that the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act terminates on June 30 this year. 

Under this act, the Farmers Home Administration had the authority to make 
real estate loans, primarily for the refinancing of chattel and unsecured debts. 

Because of the uneconomical egg-feed ratio, the poultry farmers in this area 
have a dire need for refinancing mortgages of this type in order to more equitably 
amortize their farm credit. Discontinuance of this act would financially seriously 
affect the family-type farmer. . 

Therefore, in view of the aforementioned ramifications which will result if the 
above act is terminated— 
on June 30— 


it is hereby recommended—that vou take these steps necessary to extend the 
authority under section 17 of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act. 

And I might add to that, that in New Jersey, the Farmers Home 
Administration has done a successful job. They are not loanin 
money to encourage new poultry farmers. But during this Sitival 
period if this extension can be granted, it will help them in refinancing 
the presently established farmers, because this is hurting many of 
the good farmers as well as those who have had a very rough time. 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. THompson. Have you appealed to the Department of Agricul- 
ture for relief or assistance in the problem? 

Mr. Avampi. We have done it through our State board and 
through the Governor and now through this letter to the President 
on behalf of the Farmers Home Administration. 

Mr. THompson. What I am trying to get at is this: Is there already 
in effect some means of giving assistance to them, if the Department 
has not done so administratively? If what you need is legislation, 
then we definitely would like to know that particularly. 

Mr. Atampr. You already have what powers you need to help in 
this problem. 

Mr. THompson. You say we have; you mean the Department. 

Mr. Atampi. The Administration. 

Mr. McIntire. I appreciate your being here to give us the report 
on the situation in New Jersey. Might i ask, is the Department at 
the present time—I know there is some purchase program in effect— 
purchasing in New Jersey? 

Mr. Auampt. I think Mr. Miller will testify later and will give the 
facts and figures on the dried milk purchase program. I do not have 
the facts. I know they are buying a lot in the Midwest. 

Mr. McIntire. Could you prepare for the record and give us a 
10-year summary of the sizes or development of the poultry industry 
_ = Jersey, just the trend upwards, the number of birds, and so 
orth? 

Mr. Atampr. We have been decreased from 15 million to 12 million 
today. We are actually decreasing the population. Other areas are 
increasing their population. 

Mr. McIntire. How does that stand in relation to egg products? 
To depreciate the number of birds is one thing. Are you decreasing 
the total egg production? 
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Mr. Auampi. Our egg farmers are doing a better job of breeding 
and our production has gone up per bird. And New Jersey is one of 
the leading States in the Nation. 

Mr. McIntire. So that it is about the same. 

Mr. Auampi. Even with the increased production 

Mr. McIntire. How is the increase divided, and what percentage 
of the poultry industry is bird and what is hatching eggs and selling 





eggs? 

» Avampi. We have 365 million of which one-third is the poultry 
industry; 100 million on eggs, 31 on poultry meat. You see why this 
is such a serious problem to us. It is one-third of the whole economy, 
I will be glad to develop this. I have some facts and figures, I 
know you have other witnesses you would like to hear. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


APRIL 29, 1959. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Presipent: The Ocean County Board of Agriculture has been 
informed that. section 17 of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act terminates on 
June 30, 1959. Under this act, the Farmers Home Administration had the 
authority to make real estate loans primarily for the refinancing of chattel and 
unsecured debts. 

Because of the uneconomical egg-feed ratio, the poultry farmers in this area 
have a dire need for refinancing mortgages of this type in order to more equitably 
amortize their farm credit. Discontinuance of this act would financially seriously 
affect the family-type farmer. 

Therefore, in view of the aforementioned ramifications which will result if the 
above act is terminated, it is herebv recommended by the Ocean County Board 
of Agriculture that you take the steps necessary to extend the authority under 
section 17 of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act. 

Any cooperation and assistance you may grant in this matter will be greatly 
appreciated by all of the poultry farmers in New Jersey. 

Very truly yours, 
Sy.van S. SPEcTOoR, 
Secretary- Treasurer, 


Mr. Tuompson. The Chair now recognizes Mr. John Wagner, of 


Estelle Manor, N.J. 


STATEMENT OF HON. M. W. GLENN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE SECOND CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Gienn. I am Congressman Glenn of the Second District of 
New Jersey. I would like to have the opportunity of saying just a 
word before Mr. Wagner speaks, because I am, of course, not a farmer, 
but our district consisting of Atlantic, Cape May, and Cumberland 
Counties, the seashore, is agriculture. Agriculture is the most impor- 
tant segment of our industry. I know from visiting with my friends 
in the poultry business how serious this situation is. I have been 
with them. I had the opportunity just thislast week to have meetings 
with them. 

A good many of them are facing bankruptcy; and they just cannot 
continue with this price squeeze between cost of their feed and what 
they are getting for their eggs. 

With me today is Mr. John Wagner, who is heading the delegation. 
I think that if you will afford the opportunity to these men of the 
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delegation to tell you just what they are facing, they can give it to 
you in a very better degree than I. I ask the courtesy of the chair- 
man and the committee of Mayor Wagner’s delegation. 

Mr. Tuompson. We will be very glad to hear from you. You can 
sit there with them. 

Mr. Guewnn. If you will excuse me, I have a meeting of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee. I will leave my constitu- 
ents in your good hands. 

Mr. Tuompson. All right. 

According to my list, you have with you, Mr. Clemenson, Mr. 
Igel, Mr. Krokos, and Mr. D’Amore. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN WAGNER, ESTELLE MANOR, N.J.; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY ELI CLEMENSON, ESTELLE MANOR, N.J.; STANLEY 
IGEL, ESTELLE MANOR, N.J.; JOHN KROKOS, MILMAY, N.J.; 
AND ROSARIO D’AMORE, DOROTHY, N.J. 


Mr. WaGNer. I would like to introduce the other members of the 
delegation that came down to Washington, seeking help from our 
Department of Agriculture. 

I would like to introduce first, to give you a cross section of the type 
of men that came down here in experience and size of flocks, Mr. 
Clemenson here who is a poultryman for 40 years and has a flock of 
12,000 birds; Mr. Igel who is a poultryman for 12 years, and he has 
18,000 birds, and Mr. D’Amore who is in the farming business for 
about 10 years with 6,000 birds; and Mr. Krokos with 25 years of 
experience, with 12,000 birds. 

Mr. Chairman, about a month ago after comparing our problems, 
the various years of experience and sizes of flocks we had decided to 
contact Congressman Cooley to see if we could come down and tell 
him our problems. And after seeing Congressman Cooley, he sug- 
gested that a hearing would be warranted for ‘you to hear our story. 

Our secretary of agriculture, Mr. Alampi, has told you the feeling 
of Governor Meyner. And if I am repetitious, please excuse me. 

Everyone here, including the Congressmen sitting here, and the 
chairman, is aware of the prevailing condition of the poultry industry. 
It has prevailed for a period of 5 years, but I feel that today we have 
‘ached a crisis. This is an immediate crisis. And unless we get some 
immediate help, regardless of what pride the farmer has or how many 
years of experience, we cannot survive. 

They have fallen to a low of around, for egg prices, of 26 cents a 
dozen. That isaverage. We are taking a loss anywhere from 10 to 15 
cents a dozen. In other words, every dozen that we produce or sell 
we are taking that loss. 

We have taken a loss for 4 or 5 years, and we are at a point today 
where we are denied credit. We have lost our credit rating. We 
have lost our good name in many cases. And today, we are at a point 
that we are up against the wall, and we cannot go on any further. 

Myself, besides being a poultry man, I am mayor of a small town. 
I do not have poultry as a sideline. It is the other way around, to 
supplement my income. I meet people day after day and this is what 
they tell me: “We cannot go on. Something will have to be done.”’ 
But how are we going to do it? 
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Three or four years ago, we were told we should cut down produe- 
tion. And then again we were told to increase as the margin got 
lower. So we increased our capacity. And we added to the already 
overburdened production. 

We were, also, told that this is a weeding out of boys from the men, 
And the same group here, the five of us, we went along with that. 
Today, we feel that it is a question of the giants and from the men. 

The family-sized farm cannot compete with big investments. When 
you hear about 50,000, 100,000, 250,000, to million-bird flocks, how” 
can we, with these 5,000 or 6,000 or 8,000 or 10,000, compete with 
that? 

When we are talking about egg factories, we do not want the biggest 
industry in agriculture. We want independent family-sized farms. 
They have added in the past and in the future so much to the welfare 
of this country. It is important to save them. 

Many times people do not understand our problems. “Why don’t 
you get out?”’ 

Gentlemen, if we could with honor leave our places, there are many 
that would like to. How could we? We pid go on our way and 
have a judgment or have to declare bankruptcy, which would be a 
black mark against us and our children. 

The independent farmer, the family-sized farmer, is a proud people. 
For years, we have not come to the Government for help. We had 
hoped it would straighten out by itself, but today we feel that it is 
our last resort. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I feel myself this is my first, and 
most likely my last, hearing that I will ever attend unless something 
will be done. I know myself and the others will not be here next year 
to bother you, because we will be out. 

Four years ago, there were other groups that came down here and 
we had called these people ‘‘radicals” because they were looking to 
the Government for help. Today, I am sorry to say, we are here. 
And there may be others who say that; they may disagree with us for 
coming to the Government for help. 

My fellow member, do you have anything to add to this, Mr. 
Clemenson? 

Mr. THompson. Just what is the trouble? Is it overproduction 
or underconsumption? Or what is the trouble? 

Mr. Waaener. Mr. Chairman, I am not a statistician. I am a 
farmer. I will try to answer you to my best ability. It could be both. 

On the one side, I read that we are overproducing. On the other 
side, we hear we are consuming less eggs than we did the previous 
year. So it could be both, underconsumption and overproduction. 

hat is number one. 

As far as the squeeze at present, feed is going up, yes, with eggs 
dropping down. At the present time you cannot pay $95 a ton for 
a commercial mix and $78 a ton for a local mix and sell the eggs for 
26 cents average. Eggs sold before for 26 cents, but feed was only 
$50 a ton. .The difference would give us a chance to make a living. 

One other thing, I would like to add, that is the valuation of our 
properties. In going into the poultry enterprise, a man has to invest 
$6 a bird, around that figure, without living quarters. For 5,000 
capacity, he has to invest $30,000, if you make an investment, if you 
put it in your savings bank or building and loan, you get 3 and 3% 
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percent. We are entitled, I think, for our labor, I am not complaining, 
I like farming, I like to stay on the farm, I am not complaining, we 

have a 7 days a week job, 365 days a year—I am not. complaining, 

— 7 love farming, I like to stay on the farm, but we need 
e 

Other than that, the taxes have doubled in our local community. 
The cost of breeding, as we See it, ison the rise. We have to purchase 
at inflated and increased prices, and we sell ours at a lower market. 
In a free market we cannot survive. It is impossible. 

Mr. Apzernetuy. What has caused the price—I think the record 
should show—to go down, if you know? Is it because you produce 
too many, price fixing, or what is it? 

Mr. Waaner. Mr. Abernethy, I can only tell you fromm my experi- 
ence. We represent a group down in south Jersey, about 6 or 7 
organizations with 2,500 members and we have discussions and we 
suspect some price fixing, but how could we tell? We suspect, but 
how could we tell? I understand there was an investigation made. 
The mercantile exchange somehow, after all, gets out a quotation 
and we get paid on that basis. We would not know. But I suspect, 
and I think many others, that there is a possibility of that. 

Mr. Apprnetuy. Of price fixing? 

Mr. WaGner. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. What is your opinion about production as com- 
pared with normal consumption? 

Mr. WaGner. Production, if it is too high or too low—so far as 
the State of New Jersey with which I am familiar, we are not pro- 
ducing any more, as secretary Alampi pointed out. We have im- 

roved our production end of it. We produce more, I believe, with 
ess hens. We are more efficient. 

The rest of the country, of course, when we slack off, somebody 
else may take it up. 

I would like to add one more thing what may possibly hurt us 
today, and that is that 60 or 65 percent of our product, the eggs I 
am talking about, are handled through buying markets. 

When you ask me if there is a possibility of pricefixing, what could 
be the trouble, again I say, I could not say that it is possible by 
having that buying power ‘of 65 percent of a product, how easily it 
could be to not buy today, let it back up. And gentlemen, you figure 
it out yourselves. It is not competitive. They will not be competitive 
against each other. It could hurt us also. 

Mr. McIntire. Could you give us two or three specific recom- 
mendations that you think would meet this situation? 

Mr. Waener. First of all, what we are interested in is a short- 
term program, a short-range immediate help program. That is what 
we all need to survive. And we discussed this with the group in the 
southern part of New Jersey, and this would be our suggestion, to 
increase or step up the buying of powdered eggs. That would be one. 

And, number two recommendation, the removal of the fowl from 
the market. In other words, remove it. When you buy the eggs, 
the chicken will produce the egg again. But by binding up the year- 
ling that is no more profitable, in some cases, the yearling, the marginal 
birds, if the Government would remove them through the Department 
of Agriculture, I feel that it would help production, instead of remov- 


ing eggs. 
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I believe Canada is doing that at the present time. I do not know 
how successful it is. I honestly feel that would be a help to us. 

I do not know, there is a possibility of buying fresh shelled eggs, 
If there is a possibility to help besides the powdered eggs, to buy this 
fresh shelled eggs in the immediate area where there is the disaster 
such as in the State of New Jersey or in the other areas, I do not 
know about them, there will be some testimony to that effect, but 
that may help us, also. 

Number three, I would have a food stamp plan whereby surplus 
agricultural commodities could be, through the food stamp plan, dis- 
tributed to the needy people that we do have in this country. That 
could be distributed among them to dispose of them. Otherwise 
they could not afford to buy these commodities. 

Mr. McIntire. Perhaps it might help to establish a purchase pro- 
gram for shelled eggs, the purchase to be made in the immediate 
area. Do you have a thought as to what the disposition could be 
made of those? 

Mr. Waenur. I believe that there is a program under Public Law 
480 that could be used for school lunch program or for exports. 

As I understand my local board of education, they buy their own 
fresh eggs on the outside. They are using powdered eggs, and so 
forth, in their cooking, and so on. But they could be distributed or 
exported. That is under this Public Law 480 program. 

Mr. Jounson. Do you think the farmers would be for controlling 
their own products? 

Mr. Wacner. Honestly, I believe so. Up to 2 years ago, Mr. 
Clemenson, 40 years in the business, he will speak for himself, and 
these gentlemen had been opposed not to controls, but to subsidies, 
We have been opposed to those, very much so. 

As a long-range program, he eventually, if he wanted to survive in 
the industry, the family sized farmer, I honestly believe that is the 
only way we can save the family sized farm, by controls, by the 
marketing quota setup, whereby we would have controls. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. What do you mean by subsidies? 

Mr. Wacner. I believe if you were to have them without guarantee- 
ing them, that if the product drops below a certain level, they will not 
go for it. I do not think it would need to be subsidized, if you could 
control it and stay above a certain amount. 

Mr. AperNeTHY. I do not think you understood my question. 
Mr. Johnson asked you about controls. You said that you were 
against controls and subsidy. 

Mr. Wacner. We were against subsidies. We were opposed to 
subsidies, but controls we are for. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. When you speak of subsidies, what do you mean 
by subsidies? 

Mr. Waener. By subsidies, I would mean, if we are cutting back, 
If we are controlled to keep the supply and demand in line, there 
should be, also, a floor to the floor at which we sell, at 35 or 40 or 45, 
whatever it would cost you to produce that egg, but by control you 
would control the price, the supply to the demand. I do not think 
it would be necessary. It would not cost any money if it is properly 
controlled. But controlled it will have to be, otherwise the family 
size farm will go out. 
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Mr. ABERNETHY. Is not the Government purchasing program a 
subsidy? 

Mr. Waener. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Are you opposed to that? 

Mr. Waener. No, under the long-range cage I am talking 
about, if we go into it. We need immediate help, or whatever you 
call it. But if we get a —— quota and controls, nally, 
right now we are for the control for long-range program ont subsidies. 

Mr. Jounson. You said you were opposed to subsidies. If you 
put in a control program, you have to have some incentive to make the 
man control production. You have to give him something for doing 
that. 

Mr. Wacner. Yes. For that reason I mentioned that you would 
have to subsidize the product. If it falls below, let us say, an amount 
where it is no my om profitable. Again, you would have the same 
thing. He would be in trouble again. By an effective control pro- 
gram, there should be no need to buy up surpluses. 

Mr. Jounson. You say that there was a time when the industry, 
as far as New Jersey was concerned, was opposed to a control program, 
but they are not now. 

Mr. Waecner. Not as of this time. 

Mr. Jounson. We have heard it stated many times before this 
er that the poultry industry was one industry that was doing 
well. 

Mr. Wacner. Congressman Johnson, I feel that the people that 
have said that, they were not speaking for the root farmer. 
We have leaders amongst us that only speak for themselves. Some 
of them have salaried jobs on the side. They have other income. 
They do not understand the problems. Naturally, if you have 
another job, where you make $4,000 or $5,000, you have the poultry 
end as a side line. They do not speak for the poultry farmer. 

Mr. Hacen. As to the proposal of Congressman Auchincloss, did 
you or do you endorse that? It was a control program. 

Mr. Wacner. What I was referring to, I understand there was a 
bill introduced by Mr. Metcalf, in January of this year. 

Mr. Hacen. That bill deals with much more than poultry. 

ry Waener. This is the complete overall for the agricultural end 
of it. 

Mr. Hacen. The Auchincloss bill dealt specifically and exclusively 
with poultry. I ask if you are familiar with those proposals? 

Mr. Waener. I am not familiar with the Auchincloss proposal too 
much, but the Metcalf bill, I believe is 2490. The part pertaining 
to eggs and poultry, I have studied. And the organization has a 
chance to do so. And I believe that particular part of it would be 
approved by the organizations. 

Mr. Hacen. Have you experienced any particular trouble with the 
problem of vertical integration pushed by the feed companies or other 
nonproducer elements in the busimess? Many have gone out and 
hired the farmer to work for a salary. 

Mr. Waener. In the State of New Jersey, not too much of it yet. 
But, of course, your other States are going ahead full speed with it. 
This is one other problem, when you talk about the overproduction. 
That is certainly not helping us when you see that a building. is 
tremendous, where the bank and the feed man and the hatchery man 
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has the independent, the family-sized farmer got to be competitive 
with the giant? They come in your place and the feed man says 
“Work for me for a dollar a bird, 5,000 birds, $5,000.” . : 

By the time I break it down, I am working for 20 cents an hour 
7 days a week. I reduce myself to a coolie. I am working for 
somebody. All of the responsibilities. 

I think there are not many in this room that will want to do that. 
That is only to postpone your suffering. If the man came in and 
gave me a contract for 1 year, no guarantee that he would sign it 
again, | must dispose of all my chickens first. And when he decides 
to pull out, I am left high and dry. With no credit to start all over, 
Who will pay my feed bill that I already owe? 

Mr. Tompson. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from ‘Mis- 
souri, who is not a member of this committee, but is chairman of a 
Subcommittee on Small Business. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you. In 1957, our subcommittee made a study 
of this industry. We concentrated on broiler production. This situ- 
ation is an aggravation of that situation we found then. 

I am interested in, first, your short-range suggestion of draining off 
this surplus. What is the value of a bird in your flock to you right 
now? 

Mr. Wacnor. The value to me or-—— 

Mr. Brown: What you have in it? 

Mr. Wacner. Of what I got invested in the bird? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Waener. $1.75, $1.80, at the minimum. 

Mr. Brown. That bird will lay how many eggs during a lifetime? 

Mr. Waener. Again, that depends; let us say, 100 or 180. 

Mr. Brown. Let us say 16 dozen. 

Mr. Wacner. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. If the Government buys those and puts them. into 
powdered eggs at 30 cents a dozen that is $4.60 the Government paid 
for the eggs that bird laid, is that correct? 

Mr. Wacner. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. And you say that you might be willing to sell to the 
Government some birds at $1.75 or $1.80. 

Mr. Wacner. No. You misunderstood me. Presently, Mr. 
Chairman, we are selling our Leghorn fowls for anywhere from 8 to 
9% cents a pound. I don’t know what has happened since. I am 
2 days in Washington. 

Mr. Tompson. Let me make the suggestion that we allow the 
witnesses to testify. It is very difficult for a witness to make himself 
heard, and it is difficult for us in the back of the room to hear the 
witness because he necessarily faces the committee. This afternoon 
we will be in the big caucus room, and I think we will have amplifiers, 
so it will be better. 

Mr. Wacner. Thank you. 

Mr. THompson. Please continue. 

Mr. Wacner. That was 2 days ago when I left home. The people 
here tell me it is 6 cents. I am sorry to hear it. They were 8 cents 
up to 9\ cents. 

Today, when you sell a flock, as suggested before, a flock that is 
no more profitable, with production of a percentage, when you work 
for nothing and then you feed them and put in some of your money, 
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if you sell that bird for 8 cents a pound, or 6 cents a pound, 30 cents 
a bird—30 cents a bird. If the Government would buy that fowl, 
let us say, for 15 cents a pound, which would bring it up to 60 cents 
a bird, there would be enough for the farmer to go out, it would com- 
nsate him a little bit for the amount that he has in that bird.- 

We pay 40 cents for a day-old chick and up to 2 or 3 years ago, we 
always got the chick money anda little bit better back. But recently, 
we only get half of that chick money back. 

And if he could guarantee them to double that 8 cents, they would 
sell out the flocks, otherwise they will hold on and wait and they will 
come back after 5 weeks again and they will lay eggs again and will 
only add to the burden 

I would feel that we should remove the culprit that is actually 
overproducing, and maybe we could somewhat control it. By the 
same token, give the farmer a little for his return for the. product 
that he has to sell. We practically have nothing to sell any more. 
We have to give it away. 

Mr. Brown. In other words, you would have no objections as to 
the purchase of the fowl instead of the eggs? 

Mr. Waener. Or both. 

Mr. Brown. Or a combination of both. 

Mr. Waener. Both, ‘yes. 

Mr. Brown. The next thing I am interested in is that you put 
your finger on a real problem so far as our study revealed, and that 
is the concentrated buying power of the buyer in today’s markét. 
When you sell in New Jersey, do they move through a common market 
place, or how are they bought, over a widely dispersed area? ae 

Mr. Waener. Well, sir, we have cooperatives that deal directly 
with chain stores and supermarkets, whatever you may’ call: them; 
and others, and others are bought through independent dealers that 
take them into New York markets, or have their local-stores that they 
distribute them to. But somebody else can answer that better than 
I can as to how much of it goes direct to the chain stores that deal 
direct with them. 

Mr. Brown. We found in the poultry-meat situation that ‘the 
printed price quotations on a given day did not necessarily mean 
anything, that too often the buyers were calling the processors. and 
saying, ‘‘We are paying so much today. You meet it or do not.” 

o you feel that sometimes the same situation may exist in eggs? 

Mr. Waener. Very much so. 

Mr. Brown. As to that point, in the Del-Mar broiler area, they 
have had for years an open auction, an exchange where the broilers 
move through a public auction market. Have you ever considered 
ors like that on eggs in New Jersey? 

Mr. Waener. Sir, I think it was talked about. Today, at this 
stage there is not one of the poultry farmers has that much capital to 
g° into anything. There were cooperatives of the sort that moved 
owls to the auction block many years ago. 

Mr. Brown. Do you think it would be a good thing if the Govern- 
ment encouraged more open market activities in this field? 

Mr. Wagner. I think it would be better than to have it in the 
hands of a few who can call each other and control it. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you. 
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Mr. Tuompson. If you have what the lawyers call collusive price 
fixing (which means that a group of people get together and agree 
to keep the price down), that is in violation of the Federal law. The 
Department of Justice can look into that. 

Mr. Wacner. How can we do that? We are farmers. How can 
we find out? How could we investigate? We went at one to the 
Mercantile Exchange, the five of us, to see the doings there, and after 
we left we were more amused and confused than we were before, 

It would have to take some investigation. And we, as farmers, 
could not do it. Somebody else would have to do that. 

Mr. THompson. You have thought of it. 

Mr. Waener. Yes, we have talked about it and thought about it. 
Attempts have been made in the past, I understand, but it gets to a 
certain door, and that is it. It stops. 

Mr. Tuompson. It may be that out of this hearing will come some 
incentive for the Department of Justice to investigate on their own, 
That is possible. 

Are there any further questions? 

There will be an opportunity for everyone concerned. Are you 
part of this same group? 

Voice. No. 

Mr. THompson. In the interest of time, let me ask you to wait until 
this afternoon, after we have developed the regular program. 

The bell just rung. However, we will go on until 11 o’clock. 

One more question from the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. McIntire. We are presented before this committee with many 
problems within the framework of agriculture in this country. You 
made reference in the early part of your statement to the feed ratio 
existing at this time, and this is widening all of the time. 

Mr. Waener. All of the time. 

Mr. McIntire. We have before this committee quite a bit of legisla- 
tion which deals with relative levels of support prices on grains. 
Would you think that this committee ought to increase the support 
price een at this time? 

Mr. Waener. Sir, I could not say. I am in one segment of the 
industry. And my fellow farmer, a friend of mine, the grain farmer, 
I could not say that it should be increased. It would be unfair for me 
to say. Of course, we are hurt by the grain that is supported. We 
have to have that to feed our flocks. And our product, we sell in the 
free market. We are hurt. But I am not here to say to take away 
from somebody else, when I, myself, look for help to make a living. 
So that would be unfair for me to answer. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you. 

Mr. THompson. Any further questions? 

Mr. Jounson. Along with what Mr. McIntire said, I think he is 
referring to the fact some people believe that cheap feed means cheap 
eggs and cheap beef. Maybe you would like to say something to that. 
Do you agree with that philosophy? Do you think that cheap feed is 
helpful to the farmer. 

Mr. Wacner. If supports were taken off feed, a lot of people say it 
is unfair to support grain if we are hurt, but if supports were taken off 

ains, it could have the diverse effect. It could hurt us more than 

elp us. I am not one to say that. All I say is, we are here and the 
50 percent it cost to produce the eggs comes out of the grain or grain 
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by-products, and by that we are hurt. In other words, we would have 
to be supported in order to survive. And on the free market, we would 
have to have help, too. 

The poultry man of ane is in a peculiar situation. In the morn- 
ing, we are wholesalers. e are selling our eggs. The egg dealer 
comes Wp she picks up the eggs. In the afternoon, we buy the feed 
retail. e are the last one. Can you tell me, gentlemen, how anyone 
can stav in business by buying these at retail and selling at wholesale. 
It is impossible. We are told how much our feed is, the bill says right 
there. But when our eggs are taken out on Monday, we are anxiously 
waiting, until 12:30 next day to see what the market is doing in New 
York. Whatever they decide to do with the product. On Thursday, 
the man pays me back the check. We take whatever he brings back. 
The feed we must pay. If it goes up a nickel a bag, we have to pay it. 
There is no other alternative. That is the situation. We cannot buy 
at retail and sell at wholesale. That is impossible. 

Mr. Tuompson. All right, Mr. Mayor, you have made a very fine 
presentation, and I know it will be helpful. 

Mr. Wacner. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. THompson. Just a word from the Chair. We work under the 
rules of the House of Representatives. It is contrary to the rules to 
have any kind of a demonstration from the gallery, which you are. I 
am reluctant to call your attention to that, and I ask you to please 
withhold your applause. I feel, from experience, that applause gets 
out of hand, although we all have exactly the feeling that we like to 
aes some of this very fine testimony. 

he Chair now recognizes the gentleman from Alabama, Mr. Rains, 
to introduce his delegation to this group and to take over full responsi- 
bility of solving this problem. He has with him Mr. Charley Holder, 
Mr. Porter Gilliland, and Mr. A. J. Smith. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALBERT RAINS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE FIFTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF ALABAMA 


Mr. Rains. Before I present these distinguished constituents of 
mine, I have to say this: After listening to this testimony, I am 
pleased that I am on the Banking and Currency Committee instead of 
Agriculture. It sounds like a tough problem. 

want to thank you for permitting my two good friends to appear. 

First, I want to present for the record, in the interest of time, a 
statement by Mr. W. L. Martin of Guntersville, Ala., who is the 
agricultural county agent of that county and very much familiar 
with the situation in Alabama. 

I would like to ask permission to include in the record five telegrams 
from broiler and egg producers in my congressional district. 

a THOMPSON Without objection, they will be entered into the 
record. 

(The statement and telegrams are as follows:) 


SraTeMENT oF W. L. Martin, County Acent, GUNTERSVILLE, ALA. 


COMMERCIAL EGG PRODUCTION IN MARSHALL COUNTY 


Commercial egg production has been a rather important source of farm income 
in Marshal! County for a number of years. Fifteen years ago we had as many as 
41229—-59——_2 
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500 farmers keeping smal! flocks of 50 to 200 laying hens. This number of pro- 
ducers produced a considerable number of eggs each year. About 10 or 12 years 
ago, we began to notice changes taking place in the county with commercial e 
production. It was at this time that the broiler business was beginning to develop 
in the county so a number of the farmers who had been keeping laying flocks 
started producing broilers. Therefore, the number of egg producers declined, 
but there was a trend toward larger laying flocks. Then, about 8 vears ago, the 
North Alabama Poultry Cooperative started a commercial egg marketing pro- 
gram. As a result of this effort, we had a rather sharp increase in number of 
farmers keeping laying hens and they greatly expanded their number of hens per 
farm. Due toa number of difficulties the egg marketing program only continued 
for a period of some 2 years. After this program was discontinued there was a 
decline in commercial egg production in the county. All during this time there 
was a rather rapid expansion of the broiler business. During the last 2 or 3 vears, 
the broiler business has not been as profitable as it had been in previous years. 
Therefore, we have noticed increased interest in commercial egg production. 

In our educational program we have urged farmers to keep a small home flock 
of 15 to 25 hens to produce eggs for the family; or either keep a large enough flock 
to be considered as a commercial flock. We have urged farmers to keep at least 
300 hens in a commercial flock. Many farmers now have this number and some 
go as high as 5,000. 

Laying hens are well suited to our farms because they are small in size and 
must produce a large volume of business on each farm. We have about. 150 
farmers with commercial marketing egg flocks of 300 or more hens. They have 
around 150,000 layers. A total sales from commercial eggs in 1958 was $1 million. 
Since the development of the broiler industry in the county, this has brought on 
the need for hatcheries and also farmers keeping hatching-egg flocks. This phase 
of the poultry business had rather steady growth during the past 10 vears. We 
now have 50 farmers with hatching egg flocks. The total number of layers in 


these flocks would be around 120,000 hens. 


FACTS ABOUT BROILERS IN MARSHALL COUNTY, ALA. 


The broiler industry began in Marshall County in 1948, when 285,000 birds 
were sold. 

There was only one small processing plant at that time. 

A few vears later, another processing plant was built. 

In 1957, two additional processing plants were built and started operating. 

The entire industry in Marshall County has had steady growth and expansion. 

Production in 1958 was 10,500,000. 

Most of the. broilers. are being. grown by family labor. They are producing 
broilers in addition to their other products. 

About 125 broiler houses were built in 1958. 

There are 14 hatcheries in the county, 17 feed dealers, and several poultry 
supply stores. 

More than 1,000 people are on the payrolls of the 4 processing plants, 14 
hatcheries, and 17 feed dealers. 

We estimate that money from the broiler industry has placed one extra clerk 
in the average store throughout the county. 

Most broiler growers will raise four batches per year. This brings money into 
the farmer’s pocket four times a year, in comparison with the one time from 
cotton or many other cash crops. 

We have about 450 broiler producers. 


4 Broilers (Marshall County) 
Year Production Income Year Production Income 
Bh eis 285, 000 I es ook de nang ed 5, 500, 000 $3, 600, 000 
Roi ab i, kL 1, 000, 000 WD Mo. ockacicsatodase 6, 000, 000 4, 500, 000 
tat dieters 1, 750, 000 SY SS eee oo 8, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
SE de cna te binaboens 2, 500, 000 RT Et WE oo acddovc cance con 9, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 
ee 3, 000, 000 Reef SNO. 6 pb wcncdéwecense 10, 500, 000 6, 000, 000 
BOOB. seb ch decd} se 4, 000, 000 3, 200, 000 || 1959. ................. 1 12, 000, 000 |.............. 


1 Estimated. 
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CoLLINSVILLE; ALA. 
Hon. ALBERT Rains, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 
The two-price system on broilers is breaking the industry’s back.’ Anything 
you can do to place broilers on a demand and supply basis will be appreciated. 
SouTHLAND HaTcHERY, 
Buck APPLETON. 


Ha.eyvitie, Axa., April 28, 1959. 
Hon. ALBERT Rains, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C.: 

We want to heartily endorse recommendation of poultry pricing of C. R. 
Holder. Situation has become critical, and in order to salvage industry something 
must be done immediately. ’ 

WinmarR Poou.try. INDUSTRIES, 
EK, H. Lexman. 


Heriin, Aua., April 29, 1959. 

Hon. ALBER® Rains, ; 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C.: , 
I am an independent. broiler producer in Cleburne County. In regard to the 
price situation on broilers there has got to be something done so we can get a 
fair price for broilers. Prices in food stores almost 3 times as high as they 
are at farm. Critics for expansion or promotion of broilers must. be curtailed, 

Lewis J. Norton, 


Route 2, Heflin, Ala. 


Hern, Axa., April 29, 1959. 
Hon. -ALBERY Rains, 
House of Representatives, Washington; D.C.; 

We wholeheartedly endorse the, action proposed by the pouitry industry in 
attempting to stabilize the prices of broilers being sold in food stores. The 
broiler market for the past 3 years has been near the cost of production ; in namer- 
ous instances has been far below cost of production. We in Cleburne County 
depend Jargely on this source of income for our livelihood and will greatly appre- 
ciate your continuing interest in helping solve this problem at the hearing of the 
Agriculture Subcommittee on Thursday morning. 

Hower, & TURNER: 
Frank A,. TURNER, 


Warrior, Axa., April 28, 1959. 
Hon. Atpert Rains, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

It, is with regret that I will not be able to appear before the congressional com- 
mittee on Thursday April 30 with a group of Alabama poultrymen. I will 
wholeheartedly endorse the description of the trouble now existing in our broiler 
industry described by: Mr. C. R. Holder, Sand Mountain Broiler Farm, Albertville, 
Ala., and Mr. Porter Gillon, Green Mountain Feed Co., Fort Payne, Ala., who 
will testify before this committee. 

JoHN BAGwELL, 
Joun BaGwEtt Farms AND HATCHERY. 


Empire, ALA. 


Mr. Rarns. Now, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Charley Holder from 
Howardville, Ala. And with him is the other witness, Mr. Porter 
Gilliland. Both of these gentlemen have been informed that we are 
working on a tight schedule. 

Mr. Charley Holder, first. 

Mr. THompson. We are glad to have you. 
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STATEMENT OF CHARLEY HOLDER; ACCOMPANIED BY PORTER 
GILLILAND 


Mr. Houper. Mr. Chairman, and members of this committee, I 
believe I have the hardest task ever placed upon me by small farmers 
in North Alabama, me and Mr. Gilliland. We have stood here and 
listened to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Our independent farmers in Alabama are in exactly the same condi- 
tion as the independent farmers in New Jersey. And if they do not 
get immediate relief, I would say that the majority of them are going 
to be in bankruptcy. They owe the feed companies now, actually, 
Mr. Chairman, more money than they are sort, 

You cannot produce a product that costs you 60 and 65 cents a 
dozen, and sell those eggs for 35 and 40 cents a dozen, and stay in 
business. And that is exactly the condition that our hatching egg 
producers are in in the State of Alabama. I have a flock of about 
24,000 laying hens, to be used in hatching. I, also, have a hatchery, 
And I hatch those eggs. The same with other people in Alabama and 
we depend upon our small farmers in north Alabama, for our survival. 

We have, since January first, been selling baby chicks on the market 
to dealers, some as low as 2 cents, not any of them any more than 5 
cents in two months. Last year, my business netted me something 
over $10,000. We have lost, since January the first, over $20,000. 
How can we continue to stay in business? We must have some im- 
mediate relief of some kind. I have checked with my friends in the 
poultry business in 27 States, and I find the condition identically the 
same. In our section of the country, broilers are sold, are boxed with 
the processor and sold to the processing plant. As long as we use a 
two-price system on our farms and sell poultry at 29 cents a pound on 
Fridays and Saturdays, and 40 to 42 cents a pound the rest of the week, 
our condition will be the same. It would make no difference if we 
were on or 40 percent under the production that we have today if.they 
are going to use the two-price system on us. I noticed the record of 
commercial eggs in an ad in Alabama Monday, that they were running 
large white grade “‘A”’ eggs in a chain store for three dozen for a dollar. 
If they are going to es. commercial eggs on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, and the broilers on Friday and Saturday, we are going to 
bankrupt our farms in this Nation. That is about the condition, 
Congressmen Rains and Mr. Chairman, that we as a small farmer in 
the State of Alabama face. 

Mr. Tuompson. How does this two-price system work? 

Mr. Houper. The information that the processor gives me is this, 
Mr. Chairman. The poultry buyers—I am speaking now of the large 
chain stores in the Nation—they buy poultry based on Friday’s and 
Saturday’s market for the following week. They tell us if they go u 
to 17 cents, they just don’t buy. They back them up. They bac 
them up for about 2 weeks, run the price down to about 14 or 15 
cents, and the plants will run almost night and day running that 
poultry out. . Then we are back in and they go up a little bit and they 
back them right back. And that is that. 

Mr. Jonnson. What are the prices of eggs now in Alabama, what 
do the people receive for eggs down there? We understand in New 
Jersey, it is 26 cents a dozen. What do you receive? 
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r. Hotprer. The gentleman on my left says 25 on large grade ‘‘A’”’ 


M 
ee: , ‘ . 

OMir. Jounson. That is the hatching price? 

Mr. Houpur. That is for commercial eggs. 

Mr. Jonnson. Commercial? 

Mr. Houtper. Hatching eggs are running from 37 to 40 cents a 
dozen. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Holder, particularly on the hatching price, I 
would like to make these observations at this point: The Hatching 
Production Record, USDA, 1959, shows that commercial hatcheries 
produced 232 million chicks during March 1959, 14 percent more than 
in March, 1958, and 10 percent more than the 1953 and 1957 averages 
for this month. The record also shows that up. to 20 percent more 
chicks were produced for broiler production. 

Could you tell us briefly why there was this increase in production in 
chickens hatched from last March to this? 

Mr. Hotper. You asked me that question because I haven’t 
touched on it thus far. The poultry plan in the United States on 
hatching is supposed to be furnished each week to the agricultural de- 
partment of our State, a statement in the amount of eggs set during 
that week. That is what you are referring to. 

Mr. McInryre. Yes. 

Mr. Houper. I do not know, but a very few hatcheries in the State 
of Alabama, which can be borne out by my friend here that, also, that 
is doing anything, but reporting to the State agricultural department 
same as last week. Whether he has hatched one machine or whether 
he has hatched two machines. 

Mr. McIntire. Do I draw the conclusion then from your statement 
that this proportionate percentage increase did not take place? 

Mr. Hotpprr. We cannot find it, sir. 

Mr. Brown. Could I interrupt? In executive session, we found 
that over 85 percent of the chicks hatched for broiler production in 
this country are controlled by four major breeders in this country. 
That was in our executive session—over 85 percent. I suspect that 
if you will check into the record you will find that—— 

Mr. Houper. [| think you are correct, sir. I will agree. 

Mr. McIntire. In your opinion, has there been an increase since 
a year ago in chick hatching. 

Mr. Houper. I would say that in the industry, there has been 
probably a slight increase, but not to the degree that it should hurt 
the market, because you also increased in population. I will give 
you this illustration. It will just take a minute. 

The breeders that the gentleman over here was referring to, report 
to the Agricultural Department here in Washington or to their State 
department of agriculture. And they report on the basis of cases of 
eggs set, not the amount of the eggs. And the Department has taken 
that figure and estimated the people who buy those will get 125 pullets 
per case of eggs. 

I do not know of any breeder, Mr. Chairman, that has used a 
30-dozen case of eggs in producing pullet chicks in 2 years. Also, by 
the same report, the estimating department estimates all of the breeder 
chicks, Mr. Chairman, shipped out of the United States, whether they 
go to Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Italy or wherever it is, put in our reports 
here in our Nation of hens laying out in the field. We cannot use the 
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reports to our advantage in any way because it is inaccurate. We 
cannot use them. 

Mr. THompson. Any other questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. McGovern. The people in my State are very much interested. 
In the absence of time, I should like to ask unanimous consent to be 
permitted to insert a statement at this point in the record. 

Mr. THompson. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. GEorGE McGovern, Aa REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE First CONGRESSIONAL DistRIcT OF THE STATE OF SoutH Dakota 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, we are confronted with an 
increasingly serious problem in agriculture, in my opinion. This is the No. | 
domestic crisis facing the American people. 

No aspect of the farm problem is currently so acute as the discriminatory low 
prices now being received by our egg and poultry producers. Farmers in all 
parts of my district have advised me that poultry and eggs are selling below the 
cost of production. 

In South Dakota most egg and poultry producers are diversified farmers, 
They do not rely solely on the income from their egg and poultry production for 
their livelihood. This aspect of their production, however, is normally used to 
pay for groceries, shoes, and the many other items that farm housewives buy 
when they are in town. It is a ready source of cash income that thousands of 
our South Dakota farm families have come to depend on through the years. 

Both the farm people of South Dakota and the businessmen who depend upon 
their purchasing power are extremely distressed over the currently depressed 
price situation. 

Several months ago I urged the Secretary of Agriculture to use section-32 funds 
for an emergency egg-buying program. The Secretary has inaugurated such a 
program on a moderate scale. 

It is my own belief that the development of vertical integration in the poultry 
industry is the chief cause of the current crisis in this industry. Large feed 
companies operating in the poultry and egg production field have driven down 
prices to a level below the cost of production for the average independent operator. 
I hope that this committee in its deliberations will investigate that aspect of the 
problem. 

I hope, too, that the committee will urge the Department of Agriculture to 
use all existing authority to stimulate more favorable egg and poultry prices. 


Mr. Rains. With Mr. Holder is Mr. Porter Gilliland, who is in a 
little different type of business. 

Mr. Giniananp. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, Iam a small 
feed manufacturer in Alabama, and we deal in broilers, commercial 
layers, and breeders. We feed these broilers on contract basis, which, 
I hate to say, we were forced into several years ago. We deal directly 
with the hatchery or nursery hatchery, and we feed the breeder hens 
through the farmers in our areas. This man hatches the eggs and 
we buy the chicks to place in the broiler houses. For the last 10 
months, the farmers have not been getting enough money out of 
broilers on the contracts to pay for the fuel, and make their building 
payments and equipment payments. The breeder flock owners are 
in the same position with the hatching egg sales. I have been in this 
business since 1945, and in this period, that we are in now has been 
going on for 10 months. And frankly, I don’t see any relief at all, 
myself, that is in sight. 
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With the present two-price system being used by the supermarkets, 
and with the present system of the hatcheries referring to the agri- 
cultural marketing service advertising low prices a month in advance, 
we just don’t see any chance to stay in business. As Mr. Holder has 
said, my business last year, I will say last year, 1957, rather, our 
feed mill made a good profit. In the last 12 months, we have gone 
into the hole over $19,000. And I have some reports with me, 
certified reports from some flock owners that are in the hatching 
business. I have a report here from a hatchery showing their loss; 
I have, also, some certified reports from broiler producers that I 
would like to leave with the committee. 

Mr. Rains. I have looked over those reports, and they are short 
and brief and I would like to ask permission that they be included in 
the record. 

Mr. THompson. They will be so inserted. 

(The reports are as follows:) 


GREEN Mountain Feep Miutus, Inc., Fort Payne, Awa. 
Balance sheet as at Mar. 31, 1959 


ASSETS 
Current assets: 


ala i a ee $597. 12 


Bank a a abatataei tes acca 8, 294. 97 
Aocounts roesivenie.............---.....- -. 191, 254. 50 
ca a kee 18, 037. 51 


Total current assets___- 

Fixed assets: 
Equipment .;,:. 5.5. 40---~-. 
Cars and trucks 


inte os ic tom = agile lead et as Ss $218, 184. 10 


i Gite aie iota tae $63, 464. 94 
i I eS tn ie aa 22, 362. 29 


NE a onc ons bcd ie as eine ee aS 85, 827. 23 
Less: Allowance for depreciation. __.____-_-- 6, 916. 81 





ND TEU I ia Scares teen ee eee 78, 910. 42 


wu WOO... ceceetace SPONGE MEN Nt Se OE Re 297, 094. 52 


LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 
Liabilities: 
Current liabilities: ‘ 
Accounts payable... ............-..----. $10, 761. 47 
Notes | DAYSON....- 5 ins -- cae ake stam call 131, 695. 50 


Sales and payroll taxes payable 7 ee 822. 63 
Reserve for loss on chicken guarantee_.__. 25, 000. 00 
Total current linbilitées . 0 .A6 J... ccien ede cucwnnse 267, 279. 60 
Capital: 
Canital stock iesuad. - |. ...~<nwss acco nes $1, 000. 00 


Paid-in capital surplus _ - 


lai 28 - - 48, 082. 96 
Profit to date (deficit) 


RL ae ee (19, 268. 04) 


wotal capital, 0biiie co Sh cs cc dei ccm bec sicerks canta 29, 814. 92 


ie delete mw aticmeakie i 1 ect cee 297, 094. 52 


Total liabilities and capital 
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Profit and loss statement year ending Mar. 31, 1959 








ee re ae ET SOFT DIS he AO ae te ves tu $1, 306, 130. 11 
Cost of sales: 
Inventéry; Apr! 1, 19582i..6-4.-242245-. $24, 662. 91 
RN re i i Be 1, 230, 070. 40 
NE Sneek et SE AA LER Ee 1, 254, 733. 31 
Inventory, Mar. 31, 1959. ._._.._...------ 18, 037. 51 
ESSER OLAS TONE EE EE Cee 1, 236, 695. 80 


Gross profit 
Less expenses: 
Officers salaries 
Office wages - - 


Wages 


Lights, heat, and power - - 





Advertising... 202. 2s. SS ees 


Truck expense 
Tax and license 
Payroll tax - _ _- 


Office expense 
Interest expense 
Legal and audit 
Depreciation 
Repairs and ma 
Rent 


Net loss before other income 


Add: 


Grinding income___------- 


Hauling income 


Net loss___-- 


Property and equipment, year 


intenance 


69, 434. 31 


00 
00 


$30, 000. 
1, 800. 
16, 969. 60 
2, 215. 57 
1, 333. 02 
20, 997. 06 
2, 101. 61 
1, 436. 98 
1, 576. 00 
766. 93 
769. 37 

7, 290. 55 
100. 00 

7, 350. 91 
3, 159. 57 
1, 500. 00 


99, 367. 17 


eae (29, 932. 86) 
$2, 416. 16 
8, 248. 66 


10, 664. 82 


(19, 268. 04) 


ending Mar. 31, 1959 





Property 


Equipment... _-. ; 


ee, eahset 


Equipment. --. 

eon 

Do_. 
Truck !_ 
Truck_-_-- 
Equipment 

Do... 
Studebaker car-. - -- 
Pontiac car------ 
Equipment. 





| a al l 

| | | Depre- 

Acquired | Cost | Price | Method Life | ciation 

| | | 1958-59 

Years 
--| Apr. 1, 1958 |$4, 020. 59 0 | Straight line. 10 $402. 06 
-do........| 378.08 | ©)... ot 10 | 37.81 
a ins 1, 030. 80 | © 1. Wome s saa. 10 103. 08 
52). BP. 2 co Deas -==e| 3, 221. 43 | D b.-2Mi-ana2- 4 805. 35 
-do__.- | 2,006. 25 | D: teano ee decal 4 | 501. 5% 
...do 9, 242. 66 | 0 | _do | 4 | 2,310.66 
|...-.do.....-..| 3,328. 78 | O fi) sidiewsisc- ial 10 | 332.88 
ee | 1, 265, 96 | 0 _do_. 10 126. 60 
4 -do........| 1, 585. 9 | OSy... Scaneeeen't 10 | 153. 55 
fat ied | 2,315.25 | 0 “do____- 4] 434.10 
.._| Jan. 1,1959 | 5,551.95 O betiusie..is 4 346. 99 
..| Apr. 1,1958 | 4,914.35 | 0 Lanes... 10 | 491.44 
-40.....--.| 445.28 | 0 _.do 10 | 44. 53 
.do...- | 490.00 0 |_....do 3 | oa 
i esis | 190.00 0 | MBveiss Lik 3 63. 

| Jan. 1, 1959 |41, 345. 60 | 0 do 10 | 1,033. 64 
| Ss psi tai 7, 350. 91 





! This truck plus $3,670.80 for truck acquired Jan. 1, 1959. 
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Profit and loss statement, year ending Mar. 31, 1959 
Sales: 











Feed. .~'. .i<-.......2) eee ea eae oe eae $982, 321. 08 
Seed and fertiliser... . ... dca tbeetan wees Renee 46, 100. 51 
Chicks... .....- <2= p cep n obese as cae ee gee 260, 778. 23 
Miscellanéous meréhandise....J. 3... 205. ke ccc 16, 930. 29 
Gross se@e 2. oo... ohn Sani eee pene 1, 306, 130. 11 
Saventory, Apr. 1, TO66= - . cu Aas euueonn ae $24, 662. 91 
Purchases: 
POG = = - ooo dn oo = ee $701, 875. 68 
Seed and fertilizer___....__.-- 32, 561. 15 
Omieks............. ue 217, 592. 48 
Miscellaneous merchandise- --_- 17, 715. 69 
Chick guarantee____......-.-.- 249, 146. 83 
Freignt-in-* Sa 791. 01 
Chicken catching_._.......--- 7, 945. 56 
Hatching Sees.’*.<.. sce 2, 442. 00 
Total puroliiees.. - . 2 28hes.cn bee 1, 230, 070. 40 
1, 254, 733. 31 
Eaventory, Maf, 31, 3980.. oan ee 18, 037. 51 
1, 236, 695. 80 
Gross profit... ... .cxnswsbuseendwesbe wail <a iniseres 69, 434. 31 
Papernse Of operation... ..6.5-i65 een $92, 016. 26 
Perec aLOn........... ase a eee 7, 350. 91 
Operating expenses 1uew.o dcdtisd dowenine eke badeskoses 99, 367. 17 
Net loss before other income... ...-..<<<..-i.......-22 (29, 932. 86) 
Add: 
Grinding néoiie.. eee ae $2, 416. 16 
Hauling income. 2). 2 ee ae ee 8, 248. 66 


10, 664. 82 





Net lees. eee 2 ae ae (19, 268. 04) 
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ScHEDULE 1.—3 months ending Mar. 31, 1958 


hie aca wenen okeee she Becks okeark _.. $292, 181. 97 
Cost of sales: 
Inventory, Jan. 1, 1958__.______- mma wcca an aps oe 
Purchases Fe esha aca so tes a oo wo ws Sw wi ww sn => = nc 
I betisit re es Se 4 287, 332. 84 
Inventory, Mar. 31, 1958__- > ; 24. 662. 91 
262, 669. 93 
Gross profit___----- ow Shite OO ot ea 29, 512. 04 
Expense: 
Wages___- Se oa reser c _ $6, 433. 96 
Utilities ___- ; 7 : as 653. 82 
Advertising _ __- . tthe Pine 682. 92 
Truck expense cnac-- di) Bish - 4, 613. 25 
Tax and license aia ati ; 386. 11 
Payroll tax... is. -. ‘eee pa 247. 17 
Iusurance____ iret : ; 20. 70 
Miscellaneous supplies _ en oe 549. 30 
Office expense_ eae ae : 102. 58 
Interest, State National Bank. ___- 1, 832. 17 
Repairs ‘and maintenance. 1, 349. 42 
Depreciation (schedule 2)____- - 2, 798. 73 


NR don ao pada ces tao an «00 ti ct belie 19, 670. 13 


Net profit...... Ame ' : y * ate 9, 841. 91 


GREEN Mountain Feep Mutu, Inc. 
Porter M. GILuILaANp, President. 


Inventory transferred at cost to corporation March 31, 1958. 


These statements are true and correct to the best of my knowledge. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of April 1959. 


[sBAL] ELLEN J. GruiLaNnpb, Notary Public. 
My commission expires November 11, 1959. 


Bup Reece, BreeperR Fiock, OwNEpD BY GREEN Mountain Feep MILts, INc., 
Fort Payne, ALA. 


GREEN MowuntTAIN Freep MILs, INC., 
Fort Payne, Ala., April 27, 1959. 
1,233 hens tested, placed March i, 1958. 
Labor, $30 per week on farm. 


200 cockerel chicks. se 8 oan — $250. 00 
1,300 pullet chicks ; 468. UO 
Vaccine and medical cost __- F 21. 00 
Feed cost__._---_-_- ; hae -.. & Joa 
Labor at farm for 52 weeks : _ 1, 560. 00 

See NII cn) tr wilt ir § 031. 75 
a Ss hae eS aa ei 1, 554. 41 
Hens and cockerels sold_ _- - - 4 - gh eae a he L. 324. 70 

a rs iit hg nie ita 5 (nce a . eee ee 5, 879. 1 

Se a ee =" a L __.. 2 152 64 64 


The above information is true and correct to the best of my wim ledge. 
PorteR M. GILuILaNp, President. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of April 1959. 

{SEAL] Evten J. Gruuinanpn, Notary Public. 

My commission expires November 11, 1963. 


« 
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BREEDER FLOcK ReEecorpD 


Record on 1,000 pullets purchased September 1, 1958. 
Tested at 24 weeks; 890 pullets. 
Cost of pullets to production, $3,156.17. 


After 10 weeks production 





Egg sales at 50 cents per dozen_____..._.___--------- nals sik aanile $1, 839. 00 
BE BOI. «22 woo nw enn oc cnn ccce estate sb heel at See 1, 697. 70 
DOE. wconscndwn nau miwhwu wus wane pean eee 141. 30 

Egg cost: 
OU aot calc es ss’ whoa taee aos ade wkise'ginaieinondiate hls alae aula uae 1, 238. 20 
I osetia so 40 Paes ee iecaaPe ogee teed Som hse geet 150. 00 
Lights and water - Daas oe dec edna Sele a cae 11. 50 
Equipment, repairs, “and parts. APPR ES: LES he BIE 3093. AANoe Bae 125. 00 
Depreciation and interest... .............3551 8). If. Sa 54. 00 
Peeeeeuty.... .- 2-2 2 nnn ooo J eee 119. 00 
TN eR ie ee nee » aeheaion <0alie deanicthsecda ich aaiahadiateae aaa 1, 697. 70 
pees PONE... .. 0 i enn n cum en ened Lee 14. 13 


The following figures are based on above rate for 38 weeks production and on 
present live poultry price and egg price. 


SNE BE DEG. 10 «oo = mm inns de ann engl ai eminence $536. 94 
Sale of hens, at $0.14 per pound_-_----_- ane Sine a Spe Oa has 794. 78 
SNES coast sak cc on cine es sa Gale co ig in x ae a ela aes Oe 1, 331. 72 
es Cauiul wand Was bn Absa eon Diente: Sectite einen ab eatebiee 3, 156. 17 
Sales__ _ - ws SOR OF Aryeh ied kts RU ald shea toda mae ] aalde 
EAD ds ccintip can cconsne canned aes ae eee 1, 824. 45 


The above statement is true and correct to the best of my knowledge. 
WarreN L. Martin, Jr. 

Route 1, Fort Payne, Aua., April 28, 1958. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of April 1959. 


[SEAL] Evien J. GIuiLanp, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires November 11, 1963. 


HATCHERY 


Report of operation of Usry Hatchery, Fort Payne, Ala., owned and operated by 
Loui and Aimee Usry from Oct. 1, 1958, through Mar. 31, 1959 


¥elve of czas in ineubators; Oct: 1, 1968222... 5. $11, 448. 26 
Eggs bought from Oct. 1 through Mar. 31__..-.....--.....----- 90, 066. 09 
TA VRROG Ge WEIS ora iin wae wii dann ws eee eae eimai 101, 514. 35 
Cost of incubation for this period__- -- -- si oo te debe dw bra Sn an es 13, 497. 23 
Total cost of operation, plus egg cost_.__......-.---------- 115, 011. 58 
Sale of chicks for this period - - _-- Eins ins 02 0 es pie ioe ED 93, 569. 00 
EGON. . <A 6 chert aes eles he tak ch eta non ihinihideada tant 21, 442. 58 
Value of eggs in machines on FE Bini waa ba evekine Repertoire erenannintp tetcias 8, 245. 00 
Total loss of hatchery for this period__--............---.-. 13, 197. 58 


Cost of operation includes rent, utilities, supplies, labor, repairs, and so forth. 
No salaries were deducted for Loui Usry, manager, nor Aimee Usry, bookkeeper. 
This loss is due to the price of baby chicks dropping faster than the price of 
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hatching eggs, since, in order to maintain a source of supply of hatching eggs, we 
have paid the flock owner about his cost of producing the eggs, which ranges from 
52 to 60 cents per dozen. 
Our capacity is about 60,000 chicks per week. 
Lour Usry. 
Sworn to and subscribed to before me April 27, 1959. 
[SEAL] ELLEN J. GILLILANp, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires February 11, 1963. 


GREEN MountTaIN FEED MIi.s, INc., 
Fort Payne, Ala., April 27, 1959. 
Wire Kitcore, 
Route No. 1, Rainsville, Ala. 
Placed 12,550 chicks, February 3, 1959. 
Sold 11,380 chickens, April 15, 1959. 
Average weight, 3.5 pounds. 








TEND GRIRON oo lee eee onan Suveuweit Aalewes $i, 004. 00 
a sr rn MEL AGSe Tt tt ttt tte eeeess 33. 60 
LE ee Sera SacladNa nants id oS a dl 96. 85 
eI sg tO ve iss SiR oe eA nn no te eee cekee este 5, 006. 05 
er eer: hiias PF a0) oss scuhs 1 bemcnsi-orgy cbtoe Poors 569. 02 

I ee tan em on eee Ee 6, 709. 52 
Sold 37,935 pounds; at 15 cents. ....-.....-.-...-- art heat. 5, 690. 25 

2 le A SS ee ew ews 1, 019. 27 


Porter M. GILuLILAND, President. 
The above information is true and correct to the best of my knowledge. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of April 1959. 
[SEAL] ELLEN J. GILLILAND, Notary Public. 


My commission expires February 11, 1963. 


GREEN Mountain Feep MI.1s, Inc., 
Fort Payne, Ala., April 27, 1959. 
W. W. Haratson, 
Fort Payne, Ala. 
Placed 12,500 chicks, February 3, 1959. 
Sold 11,158 chickens, April 14, 1959. 
Average weight, 3.38 pounds. 


nema @emte) 3... -.- Se eae $900. 00 
Vaccine cost_____._.__.- A ee. yen). ae dink - wat). te atoms 38. 45 
Medical bil]l_________-- GU GiNt S005. J Wie) ash seul sur ive 103. 40 
Feed cost__---- “y= eee Pi aa renee ee Ale ee eee _.. 4, 417. 60 
Growers payment_____________-- Sees 1h wa, mormon St 735. 28 

Total cost _ _- ie ae oe : Sid wide cus poe mig 6 ge 
Sold 37,328 pounds, at 15 cents_______-- nao r = ART 1 OE ___ 5, 508. 96 


Seesaw OE © shin et Dire be habs came Leaeeoe pee 685. 7 
Porter M, GILLILAND, President. 





Net loss_- 


The above information is true and correct to the best of my knowledge. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of April 1959. 


[SEAL] ELLEN J. GILLILAND, Notary Public. 


My commission expires February 11, 1963. 
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GREEN Mountain Feep Mitts, INc., 
Fort Payne, Ala., April 27, 1959. 
Mrs. BertHa MITCHELL, 
Route No. 1, Jamestown, Ala. 
Placed 5,400 chicks, February 18, 1959. 
Sold 5,324 chickens, April 23, 1959. 
Average weight, 3.11 pounds. 





Chicks cost 8 cents _ _ _- was ai ms te es ie wb por eal ca el apes eee i $432. 00 
ME, --2~ +225 <o<aancanameu anes oan a aan eee oe ee 9. 90 
Medical cost- - - - - - ma oo warm ak oy Olas ene eain aie oe ra oe ya eee 2. 40 
recs -ny hte ca oe a Sloe eos eee -osassnccssecenenene 1, 885. 30 
Grower’s payment_-__-__-- ssc ew er yo av nn ab dh a gale aka es ee ae 251. 45 

RIE GUNG. 3 wana = pn oy ovo wn ov ww mre ele te 2, 581. 05 
memieG. coo pounds aL IG CONW - ooo i lec lool ee eee ee 2, 682. 08 

Font Weems. ne nw ecco cccawecnscnonsen enna 101. 03 


Porter M. GILuiLanp, President. 
The above information is true and correct to the best of my knowledge, 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of April 1959, 
[SEAL] Eien J. Gruurtanp, Notary Public. 


My commission expires February 11, 1963. 


GREEN Mountain Freep Mitts, Inc., 
Fort Payne, Ala., April 27, 1959. 
Autis ANDERSON, 
Route No. 2, Fyffe, Ala. 
Placed 11,000 chicks, January 27, 1959. 
Sold 9,590 chickens, April 7, 1959. 
Average weight, 2.80 pounds. 


Chicks cost 8 cents __- Seinecaaccususcceesee Rane Ss dee $880. 00 
Vaccine cost <LbVhod cee etenes Siaes eee 1 ay pilates 18. 00 
Medical cost sostectcececece octéuen tee ee 66. 00 
Feed cost__ tecicoreceoSeneese ftidaccemecios 3, 448. 30 
Grower’s payment ELE Lec oesce Coewoetcoendeosebee 390. 75 

Total cost sotessc ccc coeeicetetoctccécormentoeneaae 4, 803. 05 
Sold 26,050 pounds at 15 cents____-_-- ee 3, 907. 50 

meu 082. ==. ccc ccccccccc conser oR 895. 55 


Porter M. GILLiLANnb, President. 


The above information is true and correct to the best of my knowledge. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of April 1959. 


[SEAL] Euuen J. Grtuitanp, Norary Public. 


My commission expires February 11, 1963. 
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GREEN MOouNTAIN FEED Mitts, INc., 
Fort Payne, Ala., April 27, 1959. 
Ceci, WILKINS, 
Route No. 1, Rainsville, Ala. 
Placed 7,000 chicks, December 27, 1958. 
Sold 3,976 chickens, March 10, 1959. 
Average weight 3.13 pounds. 


Bronchitis attack at 3 weeks of age. 

Chicks cost 10 cents_-- - --- -- : a See e tro mae ._.. $700. 00 
eee eS: pea wie otal ig: Ge bee re te : harass 12. 60 
ieee. K me ] op caren 6. 65 
Medical cost sate kesiioee o cise .. 1, 744. 90 
Growers payment____-_-_- e . 185. 32 

Total cost___---- : aan ; .. 2, 649. 47 
Sold 12,355 pounds at 16 cents__- en 1, 976. 80 

Mevtebsteres Accdsti-2 | sS3zt 672. 67 


No treatment known for bronchitis. 
PortER M. GILLILAND, President. 


The above information is true and correct to the best of my knowledge. 
Sworn to and subscribed to before me this 28th day of April 1959. 
{[sEAL] ELLEN J. GILLILAND, Notary Public. 


My commission expires February 11, 1963. 


FREEN MountTAIn FEED MIxxs, INc., 
Fort Payne, Ala., April 27, 1959, 
WILLARD POOLE, 
Route No. 2, Fyffe, Ala. 
Placed 10,500 chicks, December 29, 1958. 
Sold 9,810 chickens, March 6, 1959. 
Average weight, 3 pounds. 


ee ena cuumnew osu omni $1, 050. 00 
Vaccine cost____.._____- aa a ace noah anes taal 18. 00 
cw een ae oi Raa oko ec 2 aceite 209. 06 
a ER RE AEN, 8 5S A NE OE PS Pe Phe a 3, 733. 70 
etna amemenccnencaebenekdlven sss suas ie 418, 28 

ane se Wa alee Saste Wists Remi <.---. O Soe 
nn s MONOMER. S.J cu. . 2 eee ence enc ooo 4, 472. 64 

I et ene I n,m ntneeccenscceaencs 956. 40 


Porter M. GILuiLanp, President. 


The above information is true and correct to the best of my knowledge. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of April 1959. 


[SEAL] Euten J. GiItuiLanpn, Notary Public. 
My commission expires February 11, 1963. 
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GREEN Mountain Freep Mitts, Inc., 
Fort Payne, Ala., April 26, 1959. 
B. C. OwEns, 
Route No. 2, Fyffe, Ala. 
Placed 5,000 chicks, January 30, 1959. 
Sold 4,928 chickens, April 11, 1959. 
Average weight, 3.43 pounds. 





NS CO CUNO) oo cn nent wcatecckinnacnucesaeanen $400. 00 
CE soo Senda abner hgin «am age alae ae vo ureaee 14. 00 
Medical cost-_----_----_- bnss tity i Fa ay oaks sae eps Ge las dip dens a sa ui oe 38. 50 
a oboe ona ann nig eee eae wo ao tne an gts ag cao 1, 950. 70 
Growers payment_.__.--....-.-- tcthavaw choos sd seeeuses tee 253. 30 

mee) O08... ... 3. a we ano ¥ar eure as ol nbs al as ap loc 2, 656. 50 
Sold 17,025 pounds at 15 cents__._____-_- oo ~hdnne werenceneanae 2, 553. 75 

JNO) ROME... 3 oc cknn ns dames sea eee 102. 75 


Porter M. GILLILAND, President. 


The above information is true and correct to the best of my knowledge. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of April 1959. 


[SEAL] ELLEN J. GituiLanp, Notary Public. 
My commission expires February 11, 1963. 


GREEN Mountain FEED MILs, INc., 
Fort Payne, Ala. 
Ray PEEK, 
Number 1 House. 
Placed 6,000 chicks, January 6, 1959. 
Sold 4,536, March 10, 1959. 
Average weight, 2.76 pounds. 


ee GUNG (10 CONG)... con ccc cede nine ccccdecnsccenDe nee $600. 00 
PD cd aecswdddtiaudedatecedanadeenans beatae 6. 80 
ED a detiwnwincadnvetadeddwiludsaian canes 49. 47 
Feed cost_-- -- - dadsdunsividdeannucwedeton duet ae 1, 452. 70 
NIN, air nance ce aid waealaube« tn ek deem ee 188. 78 

NINN «os co w'e w ecatasn Ge Sa tierra dro ors miei tego na eee 2, 297. 75 
mond 43,665 pounde at 16 cents... .............. 2.0.22 en dae 2, 013. 60 

Pe MRincecscue ws si ssh She oy sd nla apn chs a em 284. 15 


Porter M.GILLILAND, President. 


The above information is true and correct to the best of my knowledge. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of April 1959. 


[SEAL] Euvuen J. Grturanpn, Notary Public. 
My commission expires February 11, 1963. 
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Green Mountain FEeEp MILts, Inc., 
Fort Payne, Ala., April 2 27, 1959, 
E. E. Hasty, he 
Route No. 3, Fort Payne, Ala. 
Placed 12,000 chicks, January 9, 1959. 
Sold 11,382 chickens, March 16, 1959. 
Average weight, 3.16 pounds. 











een eee) -------- i = ae Soo = = eine agg ane 
Rb <n scam ese s so ; ae SS ee 33. 60 
rare forts asx n'a ec ei tys os cae ne eer ae 108. 40 
Feed cost__--- i arch eeatiea. tes ; mete co tae en, 
Growers payment____._____- Pace a wa oe ange ema 519. 70 

Total cost - =e a = mes ae ak ache . 6, 480. 30 
Sold 35,697 pounds, at 16 cents__- one pe Pena eee 5, 553. 97 

eeD cos. a oe : seeeat ; 926. 33 


The above information is true od correct according to the best of my knowledge, 
Porter M. GILLILAND, President, 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of April 1959. 
[SEAL] Evuen J. GILuiLaNnpn, Notary Public. 


My commission expires November 11, 1959. 


GREEN Movwntain Feep MUu,s, INc. 
Fort Payne, Ala., April 27, 1959. 
W. G. Tu MLIN, 
Route No. 2, Fyffe, Ala. 
Placed 8,000 chicks, January 5, 1959. 
Sold 7,730 chickens, March 13, 1959. 
Average weight, 3.21 pounds. 





Chicks cost (9 cents)... ----- a td Pa ie ee _.. $720.00 
EE OG i alae a hw ewe a sah ella ani amidated eta aitabakmeié edad 22. 40 
ENR Edie ola errr stows netctuanipatumalddlageieiias pisiadianin 36. 37 
Feed cost_-__.- tena aha cnn cba ean iNaea sain: mecw amsiveernbteann 2, 798. 85 
Growers payment___-_ RT i ak red ee rar a a ahaa poniesatichs 368. 05 

URW cae inn wen wenceweecnesces bles Bl.te ahapod é3 3, 945. 67 
Sold 24,537 pounds, at 17 cents_- - - -- jaagwiedwduhinntiactndanzenmee 

Net profit_ - --- ee matin 6 - 225. 62 


The above information is true and correct to the best of my haaneiedel 
Porter M, GILuILaNp, President. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of April 1959. 
[SEAL] Evuten J. GiInuitaNnn, Notary Public. 


My commission expires November 11, 1963. 
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Green Mountain Feep Muss, Inc., 
Fort Payne, Ala., April 27, 1959. 
W. C. HEsTER, 
Route No. 5, Fort Payne, Ala. 
Placed 12,550 chicks, February 3, 1959. 
Sold 12,272 chickens, March 10, 1959. 
Average weight, 3.24 pounds. 


Chicks cost. (§ conte)... .~ isiks anbsbcue pee bik pine « aan $1, 004. 00 
Vaccine cost... ..-....-...<e0kes sss Sueyebadine dé 4et ae 33. 60 
Medical cost... . .- 2... sans cdndu an dale tment be attest en iiaaeeneeneel 55. 00 
Feed cost... ...... --- 2 -csesucebanh sont innanasneiemase ane 4, 591. 65 
Grower's payment... ...... .cncesmdenunt buscdeed sanenlen osha 795. 60 

otal cost... .-. - cause dminkiotinaee nner aaleae maul ae 6, 479. 85 
Sold 39,654 pounds at 15 cents... 2422 nn ew cdensn ce snesaeune 5, 948. 10 

Net logs... ..... Jee ib lh ceo i> Gedo et ed's ga ach alin a a 531. 75 


The above information is true and correct to the best of my knowledge. 
Porter M. GiLumanp, President. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of April 1959. 
[SEAL] Eten J. Gruuiwanp, Notary Public. 


My commission expires November 11, 1963. 


GREEN Mountain Feep Muss, INc., 
Fort Payne, Ala., April 27, 1959. 
Joun N. MITCHELL, 
Route No. 2, Fyffe, Ala. 
Placed 10,850 chicks, January 31, 1959. 
Sold 9,920 chickens, April 7, 1959. 
Average weight, 2.98 pounds. 


Ghioks coat .(8 cents) ..... «<«<dasuiheetiaskh'o< itiealoubie acne cae eee $868. 00 
Vastine cost. .....0---dnnddbenudhitosndiees babe benbn eee 30. 80 
Medical cost. -.....-.- a: ven os sh esculenta ab as cated bn ob el Seca aie aie ae 18. 10 
Voed cet. ow oe ee eke ee eienc bade eke eee 3, 452. 25 
Grower's payment... . .~ 4222-5200. osdercencqneel a cnesacts gina 439. 64 

Totel Cott... . ..- - «dn becbntieb neces ed eo 4, 808. 79 
Sold 39,309 pourids ‘at 16 cents. ook sc Coke Sa dnwendpewecnehatuns 4, 689. 84 

Net lose. oo. . 606 diced ean aceeuish eid wed eit ee eee 118. 95 


The above information is true and correct to the best of my knowledge. 
Porter M. GuuiLanp, President. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of April 1959. 
[SEAL] Evten J. Gruumanp, Notary Public. 


My commission expires November 11, 1963. 


ALRERTVILLE, AuLA., April 30, 1959. 


Mr. Chairman, in 1949 I went into the poultry business in north Alabama, 
mainly Marshall County. Today I have 24,000 laying hens and a hatchery, 
hatching baby chicks for broilers. I am an independent hatcheryman not inte- 
grated with anyone. I built the first 6,000-broiler house in Marshall County 
and was the first person in that section to keep the farmers after they lost their 
cotton by supplementing their income with broilers. 

The two-price system such as the chain stores are using, 29 cents on Friday 
and Saturday and 49 cents on Monday through Thursday, with the help of the 


41229—59——3 
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Agricultural Marketing Service, has changed the poultry business in our State 
and Nation from an asset to a liability. 

When the Agricultural Market Service predicts and advocates low prices weeks 
and months ahead can we expect the market to go up where the farmer, hatchery- 
man, or the feed dealer, to receive a fair share of the consumers profit. 

Let’s ask ourselves just one question, who receives the difference between the 
14—16 cents to 29-49 cents per pound? Certainly not the farmer, hatcheryman 
or feed dealer. If such tactics are allowed to continue then vou will see the 
financial destruction so great until they will be forced into bankruptcy, which 
everyone is trying to avoid. 

It cannot be overproduction, if it was, the dressing plants would have enough 
at to run 6 full days, instead they average running 3 days per week, 

JSDA has done a splendid brainwashing job of overproduction. 

My business netted me last year some $10,000 and from January Ist through 
April 29th this year I have lost already $20,118.45. It has already passed the 
operating capital and started into my assets. If there is not some immediate 
relief soon, I will be forced to liquidate or sell. 

Sincerely, 
C. R. Houpmr. 

Mr. Tuompson. The bell just called us for the rollcall. Senator 
Williams from New Jersey is on the way over here, and I regret very 
much that we have to adjourn before he comes. He wanted to be here. 
We will do the best we can this afternoon. We will adjourn until 
1 o’clock, and at that time we will take up where we left off. 

(Whereupon, at 11:10 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 1 p.m. in the caucus room, Thursday, April 30, 1959.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. THompson. The committee will be in order. 

The Chair would first like to call Mr. Samuel Peck, and you can 
introduce your associate, Mr. Peck, if you will. 

Mr. Peck is from New Jersey. The reason | am putting him in here 
now is that he is to speak for a group from New Jersey—people who 
have to get home and do some farming before sundown, or as soon 
thereafter as possible. We will hear them, and then, following their 
testimony, I would like to call on the Department of Agriculture for 
theirs, following which we will proceed with the witnesses from away 
from here. 

If it is possible for us to hear everybody today and finish up, we will 
do it. Otherwise, we will go on until tomorrow, according to the 
original plan. 

All right, Mr. Peck. 


STATEMENT OFQSAMUEL PECK, EGG FARMER, NEW JERSEY; 
ACCOMPANIED BY REV. JOHN MICHAEL POSITANO, 0.S.A., EAST 
VINELAND, N.J. 


Mr. Peck. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen. 

My name is Samuel Peck. Iam aw orking farmer. That is, I hope 
to be. I still have a farm. I would not like to lose it. Next to me 
is a man representing the religious community, taking the welfare of 
the people at heart. This is Rev. John Positano, of St. Mary’s 
Church. 

Gentlemen, I have no quarrel with what has been said before. We 
are in agreement on the many evils that have been brought out today. 
But just to talk about the evils and not to bring in any concrete sug- 
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gestions will be just like—well, a doctor coming in and saying, “I 

know you are sick,’”’ and get the $3, and then go home without pre- 

scribing a prescription. For that reason, I just want to touch on one 
roblem. 

The previous speakers have quarreled about they have eggs 26 
cents a dozen, 25 cents a dozen. The gentleman from way out com- 
plained they are selling chicks for 24 cents a dozen. And the question 
has been asked, Where was the problem; why isitso? And some com- 
plain that it is overproduction. Others said it was underconsumption. 

I would like to point out here one thing, gentlemen. I would like 
to challenge all the farmers here whether there is anyone in business 
4 years or 40 years that they ever had 1 case of eggs that they couldn’t 
sell on account of overproduction. You will find not one single case of 
eggs that could not be sold on account of overproduction. It was 
just a question of price. 

And who makes the price, gentlemen? Is the price arrived at like 
it should be under free enterprise on the basis of cost, which has a 
relationship to the production? 

No, gentlemen. And this is why we have no free enterprise. And 
this is the point from which we have to attack the question. 

I want to give you just an instance. Sometime last year the De- 
partment of Agriculture was petitioned, like it is a basic right of 
citizens, to help us out and take eggs off the market, like we were 
asking today. And what did the gentlemen from the Department of 
Agriculture do? They went down and accepted bids from gentlemen 
who are speculating and not producing any, but buying and selling 
and ranting: Medium eggs were at that time selling on the farm 
for 37 cents a dozen. These four gentlemen sent in four bids. One 

ut in a bid for 33 cents, one put in a bid for 35 cents, one put in a 
bid for 36 cents. And the fellow naturally—the Department of 
Agriculture bought the eggs from the fellow who had 31 or 32 cents. 
But eggs were 37 cents for medium on the market. 

So what happened? In the next 2 or 3 days, medium eggs went 
down to 31 cents a dozen. 

I ask you gentlemen, Is this the way of free enterprise? Isn’t this 
the cancer in our industry? And are we to treat a-cancer with 
aspirins? 

Vhen you say should we ask for cheaper feed, I say all right, gentle- 
men, we will take cheaper feed. But how are we going to control 
that the same eggs will not be sold tomorrow for 19 cents a dozen ard 
we will be in the same hole as we were before. 

I would say, gentlemen, if the Government is to buy eggs from us, 
let them buy it like they buy any other commodity—on the basis of 
cost which has a relationship to the cost of production; the price should 
be established. And not by the farmer alone. I would say let’s 
take in the Government, and let’s take in the businessmen. Well, 
they cost 39 cents, you say 40 cents, you say 38. We come to a 
reasonable conclusion, that this is what it costs, and we say a penny, 
half a penny, and we come to a reasonable understanding. 

But if we are going to allow—this is a cancer upon us. And I tell 
you why eggs are 26 cents a dozen and they will be even lower than 
that. 

Last year, we had a similar situation. Eggs went down to 29 and 30 
cents a dozen. The speculators and gamblers knocked down the 
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price. Gentlemen, if you will investigate the mercantile exchange 
and subpena the records, you will find five or six people, the same ones, 
not producers, they don’t produce one single egg, sit down together 
and they decide what I should sell my product for. And what will 
you find, gentlemen? That these people—what good will it do to 
give me the feed half a dollar cheaper if they come down and knock 
the price down? 

I say that we have got to know that you gentlemen have got to 
help us in such a way that the farmer, the producer, must have a 
voice in the producing of his product. We don’t want the whole say. 
We want to sit down with you gentlemen on the basis of what the cost 


is. 

Until then, we will get no place. And I will tell you that, gentlemen, 
on the basis of a recommendation and statistics and facts by the 
Department of Agriculture. I don’t have the book with me. It is 
quite a bible. 

We find that many days on the mercantile exchange, on the basis 
of 25 cases of eggs which involves $250 a price was set for an industry 
of an entire country, or the greatest section of the country, to a 
multibillion-dollar industry. Is that correct, gentlemen? Isn’t there 
aa that should be done about it? How are we ever going to 

ive? 

You understand that insofar as purchasing power, the family 
poultry farmer has a greater purchasing power in proportion to any 
segment of the American population. When we don’t buy, the worker 
stops working and this is the situation we are in. We want to stay in 
the farm and the worker wants to stay in the shop. But if we don’t 
get what we should get, we don’t buy, and it affects the whole country. 

So, when you are going to make recommendations to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, I say, first of all, we want the Department of 
Agriculture to buy eggs and poultry, yes, but on the basis of what it 
costs, just like the Government buys steel, automobiles, rubber, 
anything else—the basis of what it costs. We don’t want to make 
the price ourselves. 

The second point, this mercantile exchange should be thoroughly 
investigated with all the powers of Government, to expose it for what 
it is, a racket, just a racket, for four or five people who sit down there. 
They don’t produce anything. They don’t have to do to to 
knock the price down. On certain days, they just say, ‘““‘We don’t 
want to buy.” What am I going to do with my eggs? They don’t 
even ask me. You know, they say we are businessmen. What kind 
of businessmen are we when we are not even asked what we should 
get for our product? 

Twice a week they come down to our basement and clean us out like 
a fire sale. Even a fire sale you don’t have more than once in 5 years, 
and if you can’t make money on a fire sale, you don’t have a fire. 

They never tell us what we get, and they give us what they want. 

And who does it? Is it the people that produce? Is it the people 
that suffer? ‘They make a very nice living. And the Department of 
Agriculture knows that. They have that in the figures. And the 
chainstores make a very nice living. They are building their stores 
bigger and better. But what about the farmer? The farmer is 
falling away by the wayside. 
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I will conclude by this, gentlemen. The family farmer contributes 
to the health and welfare of the American population and it is no less 
than just that he should get his share of prosperity. And you gentle- 
men will fall short if you just don’t live up to your duties. We look 
to you gentlemen. e don’t want a handout. We don’t want 
charity. We don’t even want support. All we want is, give us the 
right, like any other segment in the industry, to have a voice in the 
pricing of our product. 

Thank you, gentlemen. [Applause.] 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Peck, to get down to concrete cases, if legis- 
lation is needed, what would it have to provide? 

Mr. Peck. It would have to provide that the Government does 
not buy eggs from gamblers and speculators that don’t own one 
chicken and don’t produce one egg. They have to buy from the 
people who poadue it and sit down on the basis of what it costs, on 
their own Department of Agriculture figures. We will take their 
figures. 

eM. Tuompson. I don’t believe that takes legislation. That is a 
matter of administration of the laws already at hand. 

Mr. Peck. That is correct, gentlemen. ‘That is very, very correct. 
In fact, we are asking the Government to do what it is doing in other 
segments of industry. And when the Department of Agriculture 
issues facts that on the basis of 15 and 25 cases in a single day the 
price is manipulated, it costs the farmer hundreds and hundreds and 
thousands and millions, and they do nothing about it, then it is up 
to you gentlemen and Congress to see the Department of Agriculture 
does what they are supposed to do or get off—or you don’t belong 
there. 

Maybe I am asking too sharp. I am not a man of education, 
gentlemen. Words don’t come easy tome. But I work. Six years 
ago I have not owed one penny. And after 6 years I owe $15,000. 
If I lose my farm today, hundreds will lose their farms. I am too 
old to look for a job someplace else, with 5 million people unemployed. 

I would like to give my colleague here a chance to say something. 
Maybe he knows a better solution. 

Mr. THompson. We will be very glad to hear from you, of course. 

Are there any questions you would like to ask? 

Mr. Cooury. I would just like to ask whether or not you and your 
associates have presented your petition to the Department of Agri- 
culture—that is, to Mr. Ezra Taft Benson or one of his assistants. 

Mr. Peck. Let me tell you, sir. Mr. Ezra Benson is not available 
to a family poultry farmer. We have written to him directly. 

Mr. Coo.tzy. He talks a lot about the family-sized farm. 

Mr. Peck. Yes, gentlemen. 

Mr. Coouny. He talks about freedom for the farmer and advocates 
a free and expanding agriculture. 

Mr. Prcx. Well, sir, I wish I had the letter that was shown to 
me 





Mr. Coo.ry. You have your freedom as a farmer. You are about 
to starve to death with your freedom. 

Mr. Preck. Yes; some gentleman said don’t organize, because if 
you organize yourself and associate yourself you might lose your 
precious freedom. The only freedom we are losing is the freedom to 
starve. But in reference to your question, I would like to give you a 
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direct answer. I tell you frankly, sir, we asked the Government to 
help us, and this is the way they helped us last year, by knocking 
down the price. If that is the system in which they help, don’t help 
us again, because we will be worse off than now. The answer the 
gave us, by the time we got through reading the answer, we couldn’t 
remember the question. 

Mr. Tuompson. Any other questions? 

For the information of the witnesses and those who are our guests, 
the one who just asked the question is the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture, the gentleman from North Carolina, Mr. Cooley. 

Mr. Peck. Thank you, Mr. Cooley. [Applause.] 

Mr. Tompson. Having applauded the chairman, and I won’t 
have the nerve to rule out of order any applause for my chairman—— 

Mr. Peck. He deserves the applause. 

Mr. Tuompson. Let me remimd you now, if we permit applause 
from our guests, it will get out of hand very quickly. And it is con- 
trary to the rules of the House under which we work. So please 
withhold your applause. 

The gentleman from Maine, Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Peck, you have made some reference to futures 
trading. Could you tell me, inasmuch as you were speaking about 
the trading of 15 cases or 25 cases setting a market, what is the unit 
of trading on the board? 

Mr. Peck. The unit of trading—I am speaking about the mercan- 
tile exchange, where the price is set that affects us from day to day— 
a unit is 25 cases. Where they come from, how many they got in 
the back nobody knows. If you go down to the mercantile exchange, 
which is open for 15 minutes trading—for 12 minutes these gentlemen 
sit down there chewing the rag in a corner, talking to each other. The 
last 3 minutes one gets up and says, “I have a lot of eggs, 25 cases.” 
One says, “I give you 30 cents,” the other says 29 cents, the other 
says 28 cents, and before anybody says anything, it is down, and then 
goes Mr. Unibarry, with the Department of Agriculture, and puts 
down the price, 28 cents, and that is that. And we are taking the 
beating for all that. Three people bid, three people bid, supposed 
to be under a free enterprise, and a private institution. 

I would say the Government should participate very strongly and 
see that the interests of the small farmer are protected adequately, 
and the same system that big business is protected adequately. 

Mr. THompson. All right. Thank you very much. 

Now, Father, if you will identify yourself for the reporter, please, 
we will be glad to hear from you. 

Reverend Postrano. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I am Rev. John Posi- 
tano, Order of St. Augustine, St. Mary’s Church, at East Vineland, 
N.J., and I am from a poultry area. I should like to say this. My 
interest is not only in the spiritual welfare of the people, but also in 
the material welfare. I know many of the people that come to this 
meeting here today in Washington are not of my faith. But charity, 
I consider, is something that has no bounds. So I am speaking for a 
person as a person, a human being as a human being. All of us are 
children of God, and my interest naturally should go as a clergyman 
to everybody, excluding nobody. 

The farmer is much more important than we think. Next week, 
beginning Monday, continuing through Tuesday and Wednesday, in 
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my little church in Vineland, in the farming area, we will have special 
prayers in which we bless the farms, we bless the farmers, we bless 
their families, we bless the equipment, we bless the buildings on the 
farms, we bless everything out there—the fields, the crops, the chick- 
ens, the eggs, anything connected with the farmer. 

Mr. Cootry. May I interrupt a minute? 

Reverend Positano. Because the farmer is the one that feeds the 
people. 

Mr. Cooury. Could I interrupt you one minute? 

Reverend Positano. And anybody—— 

Mr. THompson. Father, will you suffer an interruption? 

Mr. Cootey. You told us about all the prayers you have made. 
Have you prayed for Mr. Benson any in these prayers? 

Reverend Posirano. We wish that these people also get the bless- 
ing of this committee and of the Department of Agriculture, because 
they need it. These people, many of them as you can see are older 
people that the farm is their home. If they don’t get the price they 
should get to make a decent living, what will those poor people do? 

So I come here—I don’t come here in particular as a Catholic. I 
come here as one who represents God, and I am asking that every 
help, every aid be given to these people because it means their live- 
lihood, it means their family, and it means their home. 

Thank you very much for giving me an opportunity to say some- 
thing here today. 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you, Father. 

Mr. McIntire? 

Mr. McIntire. I would certainly like to express my appreciation, 
Father, because I think that any one in your capacity in a commu- 
nity, regardless of faith, is to be commended for showing an interest 
in the economic welfare of the community. I am sure that your 
presence here is evidence of that interest. Whether we be Catholic, 
or of the faith of the Latter Day Saints, I think it is appropriate that 
we respect the Christian beliefs, the sincerity of the individual, re- 
gardless of what his official duties may be. And so I would like to 
join with you, because I am a Protestant, in paying due respects to 
those of your faith and to the leadership that you show through your 
faith. I would like to pay due respects to others of all faiths who 
have positions of responsibility, regardless of whether or not I agree 
with their decisions, for I hold their beliefs and their Christian prin- 
ciples in the highest regard. 

I am very happy that you could be with us here today. 

Mr. THompson. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Peck, I think you made an excellent point about 
the unusual market circumstances in this poultry picture. If I might 
add for the record right now, the figures that I have from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture show that in 1948, the producer got 59 percent 
of the consumer price for poultry meat, and that has gone down to 
54 percent in 1958, and about 44 to 46 percent in 1959. The pro- 
ducer is losing his relative place in the marketplace. Is that correct? 

Mr. Peck. That is absolutely correct, sir. 

Mr. Brown. Now, that has also happened on eggs. 

Now, do you feel that some system should be devised whereby the 
Government or the producers could intervene in the market when it 
falls below the cost of produétion? 
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Mr. Puck. I feel that would be an excellent thing. And I will give 
you a case in point right now. 

Eggs are now 26 cents a dozen—$7.80 a case average. That is 
large and jumbos and small. Supposing at this time of the year that 
the Government would step into the market and not take eggs in 
shells and put them in storage, where the quality will be deteriorated, 
but on the contrary take the eggs off the market now at $7.80 a case, 
and break them, put them away in storage so the quality will not 
deteriorate. Take the cream of the crop you can get out. And then 
the Government is paying as high as 40 cents a pound for eggs. The 
Department of Agriculture pays for the same eggs sometimes 40 cents 
a dozen. And give the farmer at the basis of what it costs—35, 36. 
If they can’t give him all, give the farmer three-quarters of what it 
cost him, and when you sell the product, then, whatever profit there 
was on it, give the farmer a break. In this way, it will eliminate the 
gambler cutting down the price and him having it, because when eggs 
are 26 cents a dozen now, the gamblers and speculators are filling up 
their till, and when their warehouses burst to the seams, they have 
cornered the whole thing, then they raise up the price to 45, 50, 55 
and 58, just for a very short period. But the farmer doesn’t have the 
eggs any more, because the gambler and the speculator has them in 
his warehouse. Then they raise up the price to 55 cents, unload 
within two or three weeks, and we are back to 30 cents a dozen and 
the vicious cycle starts all over again. That is the situation. 

Will you treat it, gentlemen, with aspirins, or other kind of tablets? 
No. Itis.acancer. If you are not going to remove it—the pricing 
system is the cancer on the egg industry.. And if you apply the same 
pricing system to steel, to wool, anywhere else, you can imagine where 
we would be. But I know that steel producers won’t let you do it. 
And we are just small people. And, for that reason, we come to you. 
And I am profoundly grateful. I speak for the American Poultry 
Farmers Cooperative Association. We have four locals in the State. 
And I am very grateful to you for the opportunity afforded us as 
American citizens, regardless of how we pronounce certain words or 
spell our names, for the privilege of petitioning the Government, which 
is a principle upon which the American democracy is built, asking you 
gentlemen, do what you have to do on the basis of facts that your own 
Government gives you. And don’t let anybody tell you any different. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make one brief observa- 
tion. 

I wish to say to you, and all the people in this room, the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture is always open at any time, and anxious and 
willing and ready to have citizens of this country appear before the 
committee to express their views. And I want you to know that I 
sympathize with your situation. I appreciate your presence here. I 
appreciate your interest in the problem. 

But still the fact remains that I don’t know of anything that this 
committee can do now to improve your situation. I say that for this 
reason. I don’t know of any authority that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture needs that he does not now have. 

He has more committees and commissions, and more money and 
manpower, and more authority than any other man who has ever held 
that position. We gave section 32 funds. This fund represents 30 
percent of the import duties collected by our country. We made this 
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available to the Secretary of Agriculture, to be used by him to alleviate 
the sufferings of farmers and to engage in diversion programs. I think 
the record will show that Mr. Benson now has in that fund over $300 
million, which he could use under the authority given to him. 

Now, if you or anybody else can tell us, as Congressmen, what we 
can do to help in this situation, I am sure that your suggestions will fall 
on willing ears. We are eager to do anything we possibly can to im- 
prove the plight of the farmers of all sections of this country. 

We will have the Department witnesses here some time soon, I 
think, wouldn’t we, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. THompson. They will be the next witnesses, Mr. Cooley. 

Mr. Cootry. Now, if any of you can think of any authority that 
Congress should confer on the Department of Agriculture, that is what 
I am interested in hearing. I know this committee is eager to be of 
assistance. I sympathize with you, because I know that you are in 
exactly the same position that I would be in before Christmas, if we 
did not have a tobacco farm program in my area. Without the 
tobacco program, all of us in my area would be in a distressing situa- 
tion, and we would be facing bankruptcy before another year rolls 
around. Fortunately, we do have a program, and fortunately we 
have been able to hold the program in operation, and to continue it 
year after year. We have had strict controls since 1939. And the 
program has been a success. These programs have worked, and I 
think they can work. 

What can be done for eggs or poultry, I don’t know, frankly, but 
I know that we have given Mr. Benson every authority he has asked 
for. And if you sit here this afternoon, you will find out that spokes- 
men for the Department of Agriculture are not going to ask for any 
authority, because if they do T think they would be afraid we would 
give it to them. We will see what the Department witnesses say, 

But I want to thank you, and I particularly want to thank you 
Mr. Minister ,for coming here, and showing your interest in the material 
and economic welfare of the people of your community. I join with 
the Chairman, Mr. Thompson, in commending and congratulating 
you and saying you are very welcome in this room today or any other 
time when we are holding a meeting. 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I thank both the 
witnesses on behalf of the committee. t 

I will now call the representatives of the Department of Agriculture. 
While they are coming up, I would like to comment on a matter of 
interest to a lot of you. As I told you this morning, I am not the 
regular chairman of this committee. I am acting in behalf of the late 
Jim Polk. I am chairman of the Family Farm Special Subcommittee. 
With that committee, I have traveled over half the breadth of this 
country, bringing the committee to the family farmers, hearing their 
oem, listening to their suggested solutions, and learning a whole 
ot about the problem of the farmer who wants, with his family, and 
without any outside help—except perhaps in harvest season—to 
handle his whole operation with his own family. So you are in sympa- 
thetic hands, even though you may not be in expert hands. I am 
listening with both ears, one for the poultry business particularly, 
and the other in behalf of this family-sized operation. 

All right, who is going to be the spokesman for the Department? 
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STATEMENT OF HERMON I. MILLER, DIRECTOR, POULTRY 
DIVISION, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY D. R. STROBEL, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, DAIRY AND 
POULTRY DIVISION, FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, US. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Miuzier. I am Hermon Miller, Mr. Chairman. And Mr, 
Strobel is here from the Foreign Agricultural Service. We both have 
statements that we will read to the committee, if that is your pleasure, 
There are others from the Department here. If questions come up 
we cannot answer, we would like to have the privilege of calling 
on them. 

Mr. THompson. You can bring them up here if you want. 

Mr. Miter. I think we can call them at a later time, Mr. Chair- 
man, if we need them. 

Mr. THompson. All right, proceed. 

Mr. Miter. | would like to comment that so far as I personally 
am concerned, and the Department as a whole, we are very aware of 
the situation in the poultry industry, and alarmed about it, too. The 
statement I have is one that presents background information, and 
we will certainly be glad to answer any questions to the extent we can. 

The Department of Agriculture is glad to comply with your request 
to participate in this hearing concerning the present poultry and egg 
situation. 

The Department of Agriculture is aware that the current situation 
within the poultry industry is very discouraging to even efficient 
producers. The evidence seems to be clear to us that the principal 
problem plaguing the industry today is one of large supplies. The 
reason for this condition stems primarily from the dynamic changes 
which have been and are taking place within all segments of the in- 
dustry. These changes are closely associated with the trend toward 
specialized and commercialized production and marketing. 

In our statement we hope to (1) provide you with background infor- 
mation on the current situation in the poultry industry in relation to 
past periods and our indications of what we expect in the weeks ahead, 
and (2) review some of the programs and services of the Department 
as concerns the poultry industry. 


CURRENT SITUATION 


Eggs: Current supplies are very large. On April 1, the Nation’s 
laying flock was 3 percent larger than on the same date a year ago. 
The rate of lay was also 4 percent greater than a year earlier. The 
combination of these two factors has resulted in a level of production 
approximately 7 percent greater than on the same date last year. 
In general, each 1 percent increase in production has the effect of 
reducing producer prices by more than a comparable percentage. We 
must recognize that with production up to 7 percent and population 
up only 2 percent that this results in larger per capita supplies than a 
year earlier. This is being reflected in lower prices. 

Field reports from incustry received by staff members indicate that 
today’s egg price levels are causing a sharp increase in the culling of 
layers from laying flocks, and that the number of eggs being placed in 
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incubators for chick production is being sharply reduced. If these 
observations are correct, the price situation will correct itself over time. 
However, if there is not a substantial reduction in the laying flock 
resulting from culling—I might interpose here the Department reports 
to date do not reflect this—and if chick hatchings are not reduced 
substantially, egg prices will likely continue at low levels throughout 
the summer and fall months. 

It should be recognized that this is the heavy egg production season 
of the year. It is the period of the year when prices paid by egg prod- 
uct manufacturers, i.e., processors of frozen and dried eggs, have 
their greatest impact on the national egg price structure. They are 
operating at a high level. Eggs are also moving into storage in large 
quantities for later use. 

Broilers: Producer prices for broilers have, for many weeks, ranged 
from about 15 to 17 cents per pound. Such prices put a serious 
squeeze on all levels of the broiler industry. ares of broilers are 
large, approximately 10 percent above this time last year. For the 
first 4 months this year supplies averaged about 13 percent above 
the same period last year. Marketable supplies of broilers will 
continue to be very heavy relative to a year earlier through July. 
Because of the usual seasonal upswing in the consumer demand for 
broilers, however, it is possible that prices by the end of July will 
average above present levels. 

The broiler industry went through a period of very rapid expansion 
with only short-time price difficulties until about 1954. Up to that 
time rapid changes in the techniques of egg production, among other 
things, had created an adequate demand for the production of the 
growing broiler industry. The industry, as is the case now, was in 
the hands of very aggressive people who were constantly on the alert 
to capitalize on new opportunities created by the improvements 
resulting from technological advancements both in production and 
marketing. They sponsored an aggressive promotional program. 
There were many new customers to whom they could introduce their 
fine product. 

About 1954, however, conditions began to change. Production 
began to exceed the consumer deat at reasonable prices over 
longer and longer periods of the year. This trend continued and now 
has resulted in depressed prices over most of the year. The present 
situation has existed since the early fall of 1958 with almost no relief. 
Two factors which may have contributed to the changed situation 
since 1954 have been: (1) The reduction in the relative amount of 
poultry sold in frozen versus fresh form. Frozen poultry provided a 
stabilizing medium which was effective during short periods of depressed 
prices, and (2) it appears that in the years past promotion was more 
immediately effective and that special selling drives could relieve a 
short-time market glut. There were many new customers who had 
never eaten a modern frying chicken that were attracted to it by broad 
promotion programs, accompanied by attractive prices. 

One factor which makes it very difficult for the broiler industry 
to stabilize market prices is the seasonal character of the consumer 
demand for frying chickens. Poultry Division studies seem to 
indicate that for every 100 frying chickens that can be sold at a 
given price in July, only about 60 can be sold at this same price in 

ecember. Once the breeder flocks are placed on farms for hatchery 
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egg production to achieve a production level to meet the consumer 
demand for the summer months, the industry apparently has not 
been able to find a way to adjust production to the decreased con- 
sumer demand during the winter months. 

Turkeys: Prices being received by turkey producers for birds 
currently being marketed for meat purposes are substantially below 
prices of a year ago. January hatchings, which are essentially the 
source of May slaughter of young turkeys, were 17 percent greater 
than during this period a year ago. The recent marketings were the 
result of poults placed last fall. Present price conditions in the 
industry are beginning to be reflected in the number of eggs being set 
for poult production. Recent reports indicate that turkey hatchings 
are still above a year earlier, although the extent of the excess 
is narrowing. If this trend should continue and settings of the heavy 
breeds are held near a year ago levels, it is possible that the turkey 
bere situation during the major marketing period later this year could 

e very similar to and perhaps a little better than in 1958. 

The principal increase in turkey placements this year has been 
among the Beltsville and broad-breasted white types. Up to this 
point the hatchings of bronze-type turkeys have been slightly lower 
than a year earlier. The fact that hatchings of the lighter types have 
been more numerous than a year ago could result in a continuation of 
depressed prices to the preholiday season this fall, but since these 
light-type turkeys will then have moved into consumption, the 
situation during the holiday period could reflect conditions at least at 
the level of a year ago. 

It is hardly necessary to state that the growth of the poultry meat 
industry, both broilers and turkeys, has been at a phenomenal rate. 
Over the last 10 years, turkey production has increased about 150 
percent and broiler production about 350 percent. There are numerous 
factors which have contributed to this phenomenal development. 
Perhaps the most important factors have stemmed from the results of 
technological improvements in the production, processing and 
merchandising of poultry and its effect on costs and consumer prices. 
Today, poultry is considered by consumers as one of the most econom- 
ical meats. Egg production is higher also than it was 10 years ago, 
but only by about 10 percent. The increase in production of eggs 
has not kept pace with the increase in population. As a result, the 
per capita consumption of eggs has been declining. 

You are undoubtedly aware of the technological developments 
which have taken place in the poultry industry and of their effect 
upon production and marketing costs. These developments have 
contributed, in fact made possible, the trend toward specialization 
and commercialization throughout the poultry industry. Successful 
disease control measures have made it possible to raise re 
efficiently in larger and larger flocks. The development of bul 
feeding and large commercial processing facilities has encouraged the 
concentration of production in limited geographical areas. Improve- 
ments in the processing and transporting of poultry have also con- 
tributed to the trend toward encutiiepcialinelt production. Similar 
developments are evident in all segments of the poultry industry. 
It has reached the farthest point with broilers, but is advancing 
rapidly with turkeys and is gaining increased impetus in the production 


of eggs. 
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USDA PROGRAMS AND SERVICES TO THE POULTRY INDUSTRY PURCHASE 
OPERATIONS 


During the past years, the Department has purchased poultry 
roducts. Last fall the Department bought turkeys using section 6 
fide of the National School Lunch Act. The funds used were those 
transferred by the Congress from section 32 to section 6 authority. 
Approximately 23% million pounds of turkeys were purchased and 
distributed to schools participating in the national school lunch 
program, at a cost of approximately $8 million. 

Mr. Jounson. How does this compare with other years—the pur- 
chases of turkeys? 

Mr. Mituer. This was 1958. We bought in 19— I am afraid I am 
going to have to look the record up. But we bought three times in 
the last 5 or 6 years. 

(The data referred to above is as follows:) 


USDA expenditures for turkeys 


1952-_ _._. $26, 114, 000 | 1956. -_- =o uo «oh waif « oo 
1953 2h MOS AU AOa pe ss 8 ol ST he a ORS 30 
1954- . b0 SUB SIG ieee. 2.50. Sui -9 7, 969, 000 


LOG Hs 2 + S- eed Sn Suen 


Mr. Cooury. Well, could I interrupt there to tell you I have before 
me the figures on expenditure of section 32 funds, and the record from 
the Department shows that you spent in 1958 on eggs and poultry 
the paltry sum of $102,374. Am I right or wrong? 

Mr. Mituer. 1958? 

Mr. Cootry. That is what the figures say. 

Mr. Mituer. We spent $8 million in 1958 on turkeys. 

Mr. Coo.tey. I say of 32 funds. 

Mr. Miniter. Oh, section 32 as compared to section 6. 

Mr. Cootery. You spent how much? 

Mr. Mituier. We spent $8 million on turkeys. This was the section 
32 money transferred to section 6. 

Mr. Cootry. How much did you spend on eggs? 

Mr. Miuuser. We bought eggs, beginning on October of 1958, using 
this same authority, not®section 32 precisely, but the section 32 funds 
transferred to section 6. I don’t have— 

Mr. Cootey. You were using school lunch funds rather than 32 
funds? 

Mr. Mituer. It is the section 32 funds transferred to section 6 by 
the Congress, $35 million transferred from section 32 to section 6. 
These were the funds that were used. 

Mr. Cootey. Do you have a breakdown of the use of the funds? 

Mr. Mitier. We can give you a record of those funds spent. I 
think your figure is probably right for direct section 32, except this 
transfer. 

Mr. Cootrey. Probably right? They ought to be right. This is an 
official document of the Department. It shows $102,374. 

Mr. Miuter. That is, as you say, right. 

Mr. Coo.ey. The year before that, 1957, of 32 funds you spent 
$26 256,321. 

Mr. Mituer. 1958—— 

Mr. Coo.ry. That is 1957 I am talking about. 
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Mr. Miuuer. Yes, I wanted to comment that 1958, until toward 
fall, was a relatively good egg year. In fact, it was good through 
the fall. ; 

Mr. Jounson. I just wonder if the chairman and you are not 
talking about different years. The chairman is referring to fiscal 
1958. You are talking about the fall of 1958, which aes be fiscal 
1959, would it not? 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes, my thinking was in calendar years. 

Mr. Cooter. What did you estimate you are going to use in 1959? 
What do you estimate you will use for poultry and eggs in 1959? 

Mr. Miuuer. We have no estimate available. 

Mr. Cootrey. You usually make estimates, don’t you? 

Mr. Miter. Yes, for budget purposes. 

Mr. Cooter. Well, the record also shows that of the section 32 
funds used in 1958, dairy received $122,630,890, while poultry re- 
ceived $102,374. That is the record. 

Mr. Mutter. Yes, sir. 

Shell eggs were purchased in the fall of 1956 and until March 20 
of 1957, after which egg solids were purchased for school lunch pro- 
grams. The equivalent of 1.4 million cases of shell eggs were pur- 
chased under these programs at a cost of approximately $16 million. 

In 1958, starting in October, egg products were purchased under the 
National School Lunch Act authority. Since last October, the 
equivalent of approximately 1.2 million cases of eggs in dried form 
were purchased at a cost of approximately $14 million. On April 16, 
1959, the Department initiated a section 32 program for the purchase 
of dried egg solids to be distributed to needy persons and welfare 
institutions. 

= purchased, I think it was, 650,000 pounds of egg solids this 
week. 

Mr. THompson. How much have you spent so far, Mr. Miller, on 
that particular item? 

Mr. Mutter. We bought this week on the section 32 program for 
the first time, because we had an outlet for the eggs we are buying 
with these other funds. That outlet was filled, the funds were de- 
pleted. So in order to continue in the market, we converted the pro- 
gram over to section 32 authority for institutional feeding and for 
feeding needy families. 

Mr. Jonnson. What markets are you purchasing on? Any special 
market? 

Mr. Mixer. Our purchases are made on an offer and acceptance 
basis from processors of egg solids. 

Mr. Cooter. So you are corroborating what the witness said this 
morning? You are dealing with the speculators, what they referred 
to as speculators, is that right? 

Mr. Miuuer. We are dealing with the processors of egg solids. 
Now, I realize how people may feel about the way these programs are 
run. I think it should be realized it would be very difficult to make 
purchases directly from producers. You have to go through, or it 
seems to me you have to go through, some assembly system in order 
to handle the program without a great deal of administrative difficulty. 
In this case, we are going through the handlers who are also processors 
of egg solids. 
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Mr. Coo.try. But you don’t deal with any co-ops or any farm 
organizations? 

Mr. Miuuer. Well, all of our purchase programs, we stipulate who 
is eligible to sell to us. which includes the general run of people who 
assemble quantities of a product in sufficient volume so that you can 
buy. In other words, we buy in a manner similar to the regular com- 
mercial practice. 

Mr. Cootzy. You buy just as cheap as you can? 

Mr. Miuuer. We buy the offers that are at the bottom, that is 
right. We don’t buy for the purpose of beating the price down. 
But we are buying from those that are offering the best purchase for 
the Department. After all, if this is not done, the margin that is 
available to the person who is selling to: us, of course, would be dis- 
torted. 

Mr. Jonnson. What are you paying for eggs right now? Do you 
know? 

Mr. Mitusr. In the 2'-size can, which is the can, I believe, holds 
14 ounces for needy families, this week, I believe it is $1.11 and the 
No. 10 can runs about $1.06. 

Mr. JoHNsoN. How many dozen eggs in one of those cans? 

Mr. Miter. Three dozen eggs make a pound of egg solids. And 
I said these cans hold 14 ounces. That would be a little less than 
three dozen. 

The Department has never purchased broilers. Broiler production 
is a continuing year-around business with a short production cycle. 
Eggs in large volume are being set in incubators and chicks are bei 
hatched almost every day of the year. We feel that under such 
conditions the removal of excessive supplies through Government 
purchases would not contribute to a lasting solution to the problem, 
but might actually perpetuate price problems. 

In addition to making direct purchases for school lunch and related 
feeding programs, the Department encourages school lunch purchasing 
agencies at the State and local levels to buy products when they are 
in plentiful supply. We are confident that a substantial volume of all 
poultry products have moved into these outlets in recent months. 

The Department has been requested from time to time to purchase 
fowl as a means of reducing the size of the laying flock and hence the 
production of eggs. Careful consideration has been given to this idea. 
It is our feeling, however, that such programs would be largely in- 
effective. We suspect that the major portion of the fowl that would be 
purchased would be nonproductive and would not materially reduce 
egg production. 

| heard this discussed this morning. I think any serious considera- 
tion of this would have to include a stipulation that the fowl that 
might be sold to accomplish the goal stated would have to be laying 
fowl, it would have to be fowl other than culls. It certainly would 
not accomplish anything to just buy nonlaying birds. 

It has been estimated that, if the fowl procured from laying flocks 
were average layers, it would require the removal of approximately 
15 million head at the present time to sufficiently reduce the egg- 
laying flock to a level where egg production would be only 2 percent 
greater than this time last year. 

Currently it has been suggested that the Department buy shell eggs 
rather than dried eggs. It has been stated that buying dried eggs 
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does not improve shell egg prices. There are two problems associated 
with buying shell eggs at this time. First, there would be no practical 
outlet available for shell eggs purchased. The schools will be closing 
before the shell eggs purchased could be distributed to them in any 
volume, and, second, the policy of buying on an offer and acceptance 
basis—and I would like to insert here that Secretary Alampi men- 
tioned this this morning—which has been followed in connection with 
section 32 programs, has often resulted in the purchases from Mid- 
western States being distributed to outlets in eastern areas. This 
can occur at a time when eastern producers feel their egg prices are 
depressed. It has also been stated that such distributions displace 
market outlets for locally produced eggs. 

As to the plentiful foods programs, the Department has a very fine 
plentiful foods program. We have brought with us a brochure indi- 
eating the type of information that is provided the food trades organi- 
zations to promote the sale of food products considered to be in 
surplus. The Department also cooperates fully with trade organiza- 
tions in periodic campaigns to promote the sale of their products if 
such products are in plentiful supply. March wasegg month. During 
March, eggs were featured on the Department’s plentiful foods list 
and much additional emphasis was put on eggs as a plentiful food at 
all levels of distribution. 

The.Department has a network of informational and food trades 
experts across the country that work with retail stores, institutional 
feeding organizations, food editors, in fact no media of communication 
for promotion is overlooked, including radio, television, newspapers, 
magazines, and personal contacts. Eggs, turkeys, and broilers have 
all been aggressively pushed by the Department in recent months, 
and this effort is continuing. 

Developing foreign markets. The Department of Agriculture is 
placing strong emphasis on developing foreign outlets for poultry 

roducts. Much has been accomplished in this regard in certain 
arepews countries. A few years back the Department cooperated 
with the Government of West Germany under Public Law 480 au- 
thority to introduce American poultry into West Germany. This 
outlet is now expanding rapidly on a free dollar basis. Other countries 
are doing likewise. The Depart ment has authorized Public Law 480 
programs for Italy and Spain and consideration is being given to such 
programs in other countries. A recent sele was made to Turkey under 
this authority. In connection with this activity the Department is 
sponsoring a trade organization for promotional programs in all of 
Europe. 

Statistical and outlook services: The Department of Agriculture has 
cooperated closely and fully with the poultry industry to satisfy its 
requests for statistical and outlook information. We are proud of the 
services which we have made available. We would like to briefly 
indicate the types of information which are available. Examples of 
the reports mentioned are available to the committee. 

Broilers: The Crop Reporting Board prepares a monthly report 
indicating the number of pullets hatched for broiler hatchery supply 
flocks. This information foretold of the very abundant supply of eggs 
and chicks which are now available for broiler meat production. This 
information was later substantiated by another Department report 
indicating the number of pullets tested for pullorum disease. 


TO 
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The Department prepares a weekly report showing the number of 
eggs placed in incubators and number of chicks hatched for broiler 

roduction. Such information very accurately foretells the marketa- 
ble supplies of broilers three months in advance of actual marketings. 
Members of our Department have used this information very effec- 
tively in projecting production and price trends. 

The Department also provides a market news service, both at the 
terminal market level, showing volume and price information, and in 
the important broiler-producing areas where prices and volume of- 
fered for slaughter are indicated. A weekly slaughter report is issued. 
This provides information concerning the volume moving into market 
in comparison to the previous week and the same week a year earlier. 

Although the statistical tools to guide the broiler industry are 
available, there are, however, apparent gaps in interpreting this infor- 
mation. The National Broiler Council, at its most recent national 
meeting, recommended that the Department assist in interpreting this 
information for them. ‘This is presently under study by the Depart- 
ment and may well provide an additional invaluable tool for the broiler 
industry’s use. 

Turkeys: The turkey industry, likewise, has very complete statisti- 
cal coverage. ‘The series includes an early fall report of intentions to 
keep breeders, a report on intentions to raise turkeys, a monthly report 
on the number of birds tested, reports on the number of eggs set and 
poults hatched, market news information, slaughter information, and 
a monthly cold storage holding report. The facts gathered and re- 
leased by the Department on turkeys have, over the years, been ex- 
cellent indicators of the number of turkeys being raised and marketed 
through the year. 

Eggs: Statistics concerning prospective egg production are equally 
detailed. The information includes data on the number of egg-type 
chicks hatched, which mdicates the number of pullets which will 
likely enter laying flocks five to six months later; a report early each 
year on producers intentions to raise chickens for egg production; 
monthly statistics on the size of the Nation’s laying flock on rates of 
lay and on the total number of eggs produced; finally, market news 
and cold storage statistics. 

The Department is presently experimenting with a report which will 
show the receipts of eggs at country procuring points. Such a report 
could serve as a guide in marketing since it will indicate the volume 
of eggs entering the market at the first step of marketing. 

Poultry and egg situation report: Each fall the essitutent of 
Agriculture sponsors a national outlook conference. This conference 
calls together representatives of the Extension Service from all the 
States to review economic conditions and the outlook for the various 
agricultural products. Asa part of this outlook service, the Depart- 
ment releases a bimonthly report entitled “The Poultry and Egg 
Situation.”” This report pulls together and analyzes the significant 
statistical information published by the Department and projects the 
outlook for poultry for the period ahead. This publication serves as a 
background for discussion during the national outlook conference 
and is a continuing aid to educational agencies on keeping up with 
changes in the outlook throughout the year. It is also available to 
individual producers and others and serves the same purpose as would 
be provided by individually employed economic analysts. 
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What of the future? The price problem being faced by the poultry 
industry today has been developing for a number of years. Perhaps 
the most important single factor directly associated with this problem 
has been the rapid development of specialized commercial production 
within the industry and the trend to contract farming and integration, 
As previously indicated this trend has been made possible, if not 
necessary, by developments within the industry itself and those 
industries allied to it. Equipment manufacturers, breeders, manu- 
facturers of medicines and feeds and others have all contributed to 
these developments through their research and development. pro- 
grams. Mechanization and other advancements have encouraged 
and made necessary larger units in order to justify the large capital 
outlays required and to fully capitalize on the inherent efficiencies 
developed. 

The industry, in all its segments, has emphasized production with- 
out having a weather eye out for markets. In effect there has been a 
great tendency to produce to market, rather than to produce for the 
market. The industry has, perhaps, been overconfident in its ability 
to expand the consumer demand for its products. Unless very drastic 
steps are taken, the poultry industry will probably continue through 
difficult times until adjustments are made to this new economic era, 
By that I mean to this specialized commercialized type of production. 

The Department of Agriculture has done all it could within the 
authorities available to it by providing statistical and outlook infor- 
mation; by encouraging expanded markets through promotional 
activities and foreign programs, and through purchase operations. It 
is our feeling that the welfare of the industry rests with the industry 
itself. I realize there is a possibility of some disagreement on whether 
our purchase programs have been aggressive, but there have been 
active purchase programs. The tools to make these decisions are 
iiretlabte: The Department will do all it can to help the industry 
understand how these tools can be used to best advantage. 

Mr. Coo.ry. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a couple of questions? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, Mr. Cooley. 

Mr. Coo.try. You made the statement that this situation has been 
developing for the past several years. Well the record I have before 
me shows that in 1954, 1955, and 1956 the Secretary did not use a single 
dime for poultry of the section 32 funds, did not spend a nickel. 

Now, in the last year you told us what you spent out of the $35 
million. But what these people want to know now is what are you 
going to do to help them now. They are in trouble. 

Now, you say the Department has done all it could within the 
authorities available. I want to ask you the question I indicated I 
would ask you. 

Do you know of any authority that the Secretary does not now have 
that he should have to deal with the problems presented here this 
morning? 

Mr. Miuuer. The Secretary certainly does have, Congressman, the 
authority to purchase products. 

Mr. Coo.ry. And he has the money to buy it with, to pay for it. 

Mr. Miuuer. And the money is available at the present time to 
make these purchases. Now, if the basic problem is one of produc- 
tion—although I don’t know that I know all of the implications of the 
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laws that are on the books—TI do not believe there is any authority 
available for any direct action to control the level of the production. 

Mr. Cootny. Well, there is no direct action to control dairying, 
but you spent over $122 million on dairying last year. And altogether 
you have lost on the dairy program $1.5 billion. 

Mr. Quiz. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

We have a program that says the Department must support dairy 
products at 75 percent of parity. We have not written that out for 
poultry. So we have given them the responsibilities to support dairy. 
And if we produce such amount, the Department stands ready to buy 
all dairy products that are made available to them, and butter, cheese, 
and dried skim milk, at 75 percent of parity, they are obligated to buy 
that amount. 

Mr. Cooury. There is nothing in the law that prevents the Secre- 
tary from supporting eggs at 75 percent of parity if he wants to. 

Mr. Quiz. There is nothing to say he has to do it. 

Mr. Cootry. That is the trouble with him now. You have to tell 
him what to do and make him do it. I do not want to be in a position 
of making him do it. 

Now, can you answer my question? You are not asking for any 
authority that you do not now have to deal with this egg problem 
and the poultry problem, are you? 

Mr. Mituer. That is right. 

Mr. Cootry. Well, now, are you satisfied with the situation that 
has developed under this free and expanding program. This great 
Secretary of Agriculture wants us to have freedom, and we have the 
freedom, and we are expanding, and we are suffering. 

Mr. Mituer. You are asking if I am satisfied. I know I would not 
be satisfied if I were in the place of the farmers that are suffering. 

Mr. Cootrey. You would not be satisfied if you were sitting up 
here representing the farmers, either, would you? 

Mr. Miter. I[ suppose not. 

Mr. Cootey. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Johnson. I am going to make this suggestion, 
gentlemen. I am certainly the last one to shut off questioning. But 
I do point out to you that some of the questions that will occur to all 
of us may be asked at a later session, possibly even in executive ses- 
sion, after we have heard the witnesses who have come from far away. 
What I would like to do is make this questioning as brief as possible, 
hear the other representatives from the Department, then pick up 
the witnesses who must leave this afternoon. That, of course, is 
entirely up to the members of the committee. 

All right, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Miller, as head of the Poultry Division, would 
you like the committee to give you authority so you could control 
production and regulate the price of eggs and poultry? 

Mr. Mituer. I think there are two things, Congressman Johnson, 
that should be recognized. One is it would be my view that these 
kind of things should originate with the people at the grassroots level 
who are out in the country. In other words, if the producers would 
desire this, and the Congress saw their way to make this kind of 
program available, I would be very happy to administer it. I am 
also a part of an administrative organization. 

Mr. TuHompson. Mr. Hagen. 
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Mr. Hacen. Dr. Miller, on page 7 of your statement it is stated that 
shell eggs were purchased in the fall of 1956 until March 20 of 1957, 
after which egg solids were purchased for school lunch programs, 
Why was that switch made? 

Mr. Mier. By Mareh 20 we had reached the time when we could 
not distribute shell eggs to the school lunch programs so we switched 
to egg solids so that we could make it available for the fall program, 

In other words, under the distribution procedure, it takes about 
4 weeks from the time a contract is awarded until the product is 
delivered, and then it takes another period of time for distribution 
to the recipient. And the schools, particularly some of the schools 
in the South, close early enough so that this was about the last day 
for which we could make deliveries. 

Mr. Hacen. I think later on in your statement you indicate that 
at this time it is too late to engage in a shell egg purchase program 
to get them into the schools before they close this year 

Mr. Mixer. That is right. And I might indicate, too, that in 
1952 we did experiment with—and I would rather consider it is an 
experiment than a successful operation—the possibility of buying shell 
eggs, in storage, for delivery in the fall. The product got in the 
schools, but we had a great deal of problem with it. So we do not 
feel it would be wise to buy shell eggs in the spring after the time it 
would be too late to get them into the schools during that term. 

In this case, we tried buying them in storage—had to be in storage 
by a certain date, and came out September, October, and November. 
So is didn’t work too well, and we would not be too happy with that 
kind of operation 

Mr. Haaren. What was your exact difficulty? 

Mr. Mituer. Well, the eggs, of course, had to be completely 
reworked out of storage, because of the spoilage in storage—we did 
not want to have any eggs that were not edible reach the schools, and 
therefore it required that the eggs be completely reworked. This 
was the difficulty. And it is not a very practical operation. 

You can put eggs away that were 80 percent A’s in May or June 
and anticipate good delivery in the fall, but the source of the eggs, 
the kind of farms, and the production practices behind them, even 
though they might have been high in quality going in, require that 
they all be reworked coming out. 

Mr. Hacen. You have no specific recommendations for a new 
program for eggs? 

Mr. Miuuer. No, we do not have. 

Mr. Hacen. That would have to come from the Secretary himself, 
I assume. 

Mr. Miter. Yes. 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Miller, in a nutshell, poultry and eggs are a 
stepchild over at the Department of Agriculture and have been for 
some time. 

Now, I have here before me the President’s latest report to the 
Congress on the use of Public Law 480 in which commodities like 
wheat, feed grains, rice, cotton and so forth, were sold overseas, 
donated and so forth, at a considerable discount, ranging from 40 
percent to 38 percent in price. In that report, what poultry was sold 
some 14 million pounds only—which is just a drop in the bucket—was 
there a discount offered to anybody on the sale of that poultry meat? 
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Mr. MiuuerR. There has been—Mr. Strobel is here and has a state- 
ment on this foreign program. If you want to hear that, you might 
be able to get the batkgrothd from that, and then we can go into this. 

I might just comment—— 

Mr. Brown. Well, we can develop that on that score. 

But it is not true that every pound of poultry meat that moves into 
market channels uses up some feed grains that might otherwise come 
into Commodity Credit storage? 

Mr. Miuuer. Every pound of poultry meat—fryers particularly, 
or fryers in this case used 2% pounds approximately, of the kind of 
feed they are fed. Turkey is a little more than that. 

Mr. Brown. Let’s take broilers, broilers sold in this country or 
disposed of elsewhere—for every one reduced the Commodity Credit 
Corporation is going to spend another 21.3 cents for feed grains in 
storage. These are figures from your Department. 

Mr. Mituer. You say for every one reduced? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Mutter. This could be true. 

Mr. Brown. We will spend $1.72 for every turkey that does not 
move. That will be that much more corn coming into the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

Now, in the expansion of sales in this country, right now we have 
got a tremendous problem; haven’t we, Mr. Miller? 

No. 1, immediate relief from this very critical situation, and then 
a long-range program to prevent a similar crisis from happening in 
the future. 

Is that a fair statement? 

Mr. Miter. I think it would be very desirable if the latter could 
be a part of the former. 

Mr. Brown. Now, before I finish questioning you, I want to con- 
gratulate the Department on initiating this very—even though it be 
a very small purchase program on eggs. I want to congratulate you, 
because I think this is the first time since 1953 that the Department 
has ever initiated a purchase program of any kind in a nonelection 
year. 

You bought turkeys in 1956 and in 1958. You bought shell eggs 
in 1956. You also bought eggs in 1958. 

Now, at least we are making a little progress. We are getting you 
to buy some outside of an election year. 

Mr. Mutur. This is one of the first times, Congressman Brown, 
for some time that the surplus situation has coincided with a non- 


election year. 


Mr. Brown. But it has been developing for some time, you say. 

Mr. Miter. That is right. 

Mr. Brown. Now, in relieving this immediate situation, it is going 
to take a lot of forces, is it not—school lunch, section 32, Public Law 
480, everything. Would you agree with that? 

Mr. Mrtter. Well, I think—and I say this objectively—there has 
got to be something more than just a purchase operation or operations 
that are perhaps within the realm of the authority of the Department. 

The basic problem is there is just too much product coming into 
the market, as, for example, in the broiler industry. 

Now, I mentioned here a while ago if we bought 15 million head of 
fowl, average layers, that is, we would reduce egg production down 
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to about 2 percent above a year ago. Fifteen million head of fowl 
is around 45 million pounds. 

There is some limitation on what the Department would do with 
this kind of a volume of that kind of a product. 

As I said earlier, this would have to be, in my judgment 

Mr. Brown. If you pursue the policy you are pursuing, just buy- 
ing dried eggs at the lowest price you can buy them for, you are 
going to spend several million dollars, and it would be just like 
draining the Pacific Ocean with a teaspoon. Isn’t that about true? 

Mr. Miter. For every million pounds of dried eggs we buy, we 
spend a little over a million dollars, that is right. 

Mr. Brown. All right. Do you see anything different in the 
amount of money going to be involved if you buy the fowl instead 
of the eggs, and if you buy the fowl you might accomplish more good 
with it? 

Mr. Miuuer. There have been a lot of people that have said that. 

Mr. Brown. If you spend $15 million for fowl—say they cost you 
a dollar apiece—give these people back some of the money they have 
lost. That is no worse than spending $15 million for dried eggs and 
having no influence on the market at all, is it? 

Mr. Miter. You are right. 

Mr. Brown. Now, one other question here. If this immediate 
situation could be relieved, your fear is that it would occur again 
very shortly, with this new. technological development that has occur- 
red in the poultry industry. Is that your fear? 

Mr. Miter. Not a fear. I think history indicates it would recur, 
because the problems associated with modifying production levels are 
very extreme. There is no questicn about this. 

Mr. Brown. Now, we had some people this morning who told us 
that they are perfectly willing to consider now some kind of a sys- 
tem, some kind of mechanism to keep these supplies in balance with 
demand in the future. One man even used the word “controls.” Now, 
that is a new development in this industry, to be willing to do it. 
Well, if that could be worked out along with a concentrated relief 
program for this immediate situation, couldn’t this thing be solved? 

Mr. Mituter. You mean the long-time as well as the short-time? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Mituer. I think that would be necessary. To have a con- 
tinued economic balance, you would have to have some way either 
through the actions of the producers themselves or through a man- 
date—you would have to have some way to bring about this balance, 
require this balance. 

Mr. Cootry. May I interrupt, Mr. Brown, for one minute. I 
know you do not mean to differ with Mr. Benson, Mr. Miller, but 
you are actually disagreeing with his philosophy, aren’t you? 

Mr. Miter. Not that I am aware of. 

Mr. Cootry. You are probably doing it unintentionally. But Mr. 
Benson has been contending that if we had our freedom, if the Gov- 
ernment gets off the back of the farmer, turns him loose in this vast 
Republic of ours, then he will settle his own problem, he will bring 
about the desired stability. 

Now, we had that freedom in the early twenties, and we had our 
freedom in the thirties, and we are getting a little more freedom than 
we want now. 
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Now, you just said that the only way to solve the long-term prob- 
lem was some exercise of control. 

You don’t like that word—Mr. Benson doesn’t like that word. 
But I am not afraid of it. Everything I produce on my farm is con- 
trolled, excepting we have freedom on corn now, and you see what 
happens when you harvest a crop this year. Corn prices tumble 
down, and the rest of the economy will tumble down in the corn 
country. 

Now, you have said here that unless something drastic—unless 
very drastic steps are taken—the poultry industry will probably con- 
tinue through difficult times until “adjustments” are made to this 
new economic era. 

What are the drastic steps you advise us to take? 

Mr. Miter. It is not my place to advise. I would like to answer 

our question, I think, Congressman Cooley, by making clear what I 
on said to Congressman Brown. He asked whether if we had a 
short-time situation could we do something for the short-time pull. 
Then I believe you commented about some control for the long-time 
pull. My answer, I believe, to that was that you would have to have 
a restraint on production, or some way to bring about a balance be- 
tween the supply and the demand, an economic balance for stability, 
either through the actions of industry themselves, or through some 
Government procedure. 

Mr. Cootry. Well, now, you know that every effort on the part of 
the American farmer to control production has failed, other than the 
efforts that have been made through the programs provided by Con- 
gress. Is that true? 

Mr. Mitumr. Yes. 

Mr. Cooutry. And even some of those have failed. We have not 
been able to control wheat, for instance. Corn—we have $3 billion 
invested in wheat and about $2 billion in corn. 

Now, they are not asking you to invest $2 billion in chickens and 
eggs. But we are living in a hungry world, and we have an abundance 
of everything. Why could we not put some of this surplus poultry 
into a foreign aid program, using the section 32 money, and give it 
away, and why could we not give it to the needy people at home, 
rather than let these poultrymen all go bankrupt? 

I am not an alarmist, but I am impressed with the sincerity of what 
these people have said, and with the figures that they have presented, 
which you cannot deny, that they are now producing poultry and eggs 
at below the cost of production. 

Now, I have one of the largest poultry counties in the whole country 
in my district, and I know the hardships they are undergoing. The 
poultrymen come to Washington, and they come here in this room. 
They want something done. 

You people from the Department say you have done all you can do. 
You do not ask us to do anything further. I am going to make one 
suggestion—that while all these people are here, that they get on the 
bus, go down to your place of business, and see Mr. Benson, walk in 
and see Mr. Benson, and insist on seeing Mr. Benson. If they cannot 
see him, see somebody else who is high up in the policy level that can 
say “Yes, we will go in a purchase program for poultry and send it 
across the sea, buy some eggs, or do something.” 
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They are here to get help, and they have to get it from you rather 
than from the Congress. 

Mr. Brown. One more point on that, Mr. Chairman. It has dis- 
turbed me for some time that the broiler is not given proper considera- 
tion in the school lunch program. 

Now, we have a milk program where the Government pays a por- 
tion of the cost of a bottle of milk. Why couldn’t we have a broiler 
program, an egg program, and everything else, where the Govern- 
ment pays on the basis of the invoices submitted a certain portion of 
the poultry and egg products used in these schools to expand this 
consumption, because otherwise we are going to have a lot more corn 
coming in here, in the Government storage. 

Would you comment on that. 

Mr. Mitier. Are you suggesting that section 32 funds be made 
available to local purchasing agencies? I am not sure whether the 
authority provides for that. 

Mr. Brown. If it is not provided, let’s see if we cannot get it 
provided. 

Would you oppose personally a program that would pay a portion 
of the cost of the poultry and egg products used in the school lunch? 

Mr. Miter. To me, this would help in the areas of some of the 
ey present in this hearing, because if we purchased on a mass 

asis, most of the product purchased would be distributed into the 
very markets of these people to take advantage of them. 

Now, there are substantial purchases of frying chickens by the 
school lunch authorities. A study is being made—this information 
is available. I don’t have the figures in mind at this time, but there 
are substantial purchases of frying chickens and other classes of 
poultry by the local agencies. And if I might interpose this thought— 
I was in Liberty, N.Y., Tuesday night with a group of 250 egg farmers 
that were distressed about this same problem. In the school, where 
this meeting was held, which had a population of 1,400 people, they 
use one case of eggs a week. Here is a very good market which I 
think people might attempt to expand within their own community. 

Eggs are probably—and I think there would be no contradiction 
on this—as good a buy as is available in the protein field. And here 
was a market that was not being taken advantage of locally. 

Mr. Hacen. Are you saying, Mr. Miller, that in order to have the 
equivalent of a school milk program for, we will say, eggs and broilers, 
you need more legislative authority? 

Mr. Miter. I indicated I am not sure of that detail of the law 

under which we operate. I do not believe the authority is there 
where we could allocate money to a procurement agency specifying 
that they buy these products. But I could be wrong. 
}* Mr. Brown. Whether the authority exists, with due respect to the 
witness, I think as far as the rest of the Department of Agriculture 
is concerned, we are going to have to pass a bill ordering them to do it. 
They won’t do it if they just have the authority. They have got to 
be ordered to do it. 

Mr. THompson. May the Chair make an observation? 

Will you explore the situation and send us a memorandum if we 
need some new legislation? If we do not, please let us know that 
we do not. 
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Mr. Miter. May I suggest that on any of the kinds of problems 
or proposals that come up here, we would be very glad to do this. 
This is one of many others. 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes, that is right. But do give us a report back 
in due course. 

Now we would like to hear from Mr. Strobel. 

Mr. Stropet. Mr. Chairman, committee members, it is a pleasure 
to be here to give you a brief statement concerning the activities of 
the Foreign Agricultural Service. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture’s Foreign Agricultural Service, 
through its Dairy and Poultry Division in cooperation with industry, 
has as its major objective the maintenance and expansion of export 
markets for dairy and poultry products. 

This necessitates a continuing evaluation of present markets as to 
competition from other sources, the growth and development of local 
industry, and also a continual search for new markets where U.S. 
poultry products can be introduced. Pressures on national govern- 
ments to aid the development of a domestic poultry industry in the 
foreign country, the increased use of import barriers to protect such 
local development, and bilateral trade agreements are important 
factors affecting these efforts. 

U.S. exports of fresh eggs have declined each year since 1955. 
This has been due to expanding foreign output and protective measures 
in the principal U.S. foreign markets, and with the highly com- 
petitive position of Canadian, Danish, Dutch, and Polish eggs entering 
the world export market. 

Exports of shell eggs in 1958 declined 9 percent in volume but their 
value increased 7 percent. ‘This rise in value reflects greater demand 
abroad for U.S. hatching eggs both for egg and meat-type birds. A 
desire to emulate U.S. production standards both in egg and broiler 
production is expected to result in a continuing increase in hatching 
egg exports. 

Exports of canned poultry have been relatively steady in recent 
years. This type of product offers a means of introducing U.S. 
poultry into markets lacking adequate refrigeration. It is also a 
means of introducing U.S. poultry in markets, such as the United 
Kingdom, where quarantine regulations against Newcastle disease 
prevent the importation of the frozen U.S. ready-to-cook product. 

Although the Canadian market was the principal outlet for U.S. 
turkeys until 1956, there has been a gradual increase in such exports 
to Europe and other markets in recent years. Following a record 
volume of U.S. turkey imports in 1956, Canada imposed an embargo 
after July 1957 on all such imports, and has only permitted token 
quantities to enter since that time. Tending to offset the Canadian 
embargo has been the increased sale of U.S. turkeys to Germany, 
the Netherlands, Switzerland, and a number of other markets. In 
1958 the export of other poultry and game, frozen and fresh, mostly 
turkeys, was 11.4 million pounds compared with 17.2 million pounds 
in 1956 prior to the Canadian embargo. The maintenance of the 
export market at this level without the important Canadian market 
has been encouraging. Prospects for 1959 indicate a further recovery 
in the export market. 

The phenomenal development of the U.S. broiler industry in recent 
years in the production, processing and marketing of a ready-to-cook, 
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meat-type bird has provided U.S. exporters with a product that is 
competitive on the world market and unequaled in quality. The 
export of chicken and capon, principally broilers, increased from 28 
million pounds valued at $9.1 million in 1957, to 37 million pounds 
valued at $12 million in 1958. The export inarket for U.S. poultry 
meat is expected to continue to expand. 

The total export value of poultry and poultry products for 1958 
was $37.8 million compared with $34.7 million in 1957. 

U.S. poultry and poultry products have entered world trade without 
the benefit of a Government export price. Joint Department of 
Agriculture industry surveys revealed that Western Europe, especially 
West Germany and Switzerland, represented the most immediately 
promising markets for poultry meats. Development emphasis, there- 
fore, was placed on these markets. The frozen ready-to-cook (com- 
pletely eviscerated) broiler or meat-type bird was new to the world 
market. Even in the advanced marketing area of Western Europe, 
most of the poultry sold is still of the noneviscerated type. The 
U.S.-type product was introduced into West Germany under a title I, 
Public Law 480 sales agreement, with introductory shipments of 
about 3.5 million pounds of frozen chickens and nearly 1 million 
pounds of turkeys in 1956 and early 1957. This introduction was 
successful and has been followed by West German dollar allocations 
for additional purchases. Since the initial introduction in 1956 an 
additional amount of over 10 million pounds of U.S. poultry meat 
has moved into this market. 

Imports of U.S. poultry into Switzerland increased from barely 
% million pounds in 1955 to 12 million in 1958. U.S. poultry was 
introduced to this market successfully without a title I program. 
However, the development of both the German and Swiss markets 
reflects a joint USDA-industry program of market development. 
On May 2, 1956, the Foreign Agricultura] Service entered into a co- 
operative program agreement, with the Institute of American Poultry 
Industries to expand the foreign market for U.S. poultry and eggs 
using 104(a) local currency funds. The [API was selected to be the 
industry cooperator with FAS by the poultry industry’s Interna- 
tional Trade Development Committee to carry out oversea surveys 
and market promotion activities. The International Trade Develop- 
ment Committee was founded by five major national associations 
representing various segments of the U.S. poultry industry. The 
Institute now has three representatives overseas. 

To date, FAS has entered into six projects with [API involving 
surveys and market promotion activities in 11 countries. To these 
projects FAS has obligated the equivalent of $889,000 in foreign 
currencies, and [API reports the dollar equivalent of their contribu- 
tions to these projects as about $88,000, or 10 percent of the FAS 
contribution. After the successful introduction of U.S. poultry under 
title I, it was determined that West Germany offered the best oppor- 
tunity for immediate promotional work and the Institute established 
an office in Frankfort, Germany. Such activities by the Institute 
are now taking place in Switzerland, Italy, and the Netherlands in 
addition to Germany. 

While there is insufficient information available for this program 
to be given full credit for the recent increase in U.S. poultry meat 
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exports, we believe the projects in these countries have been of great 
assistance in— 

1. The public acceptance of quick-frozen, ready-to-eat poultry in 
Europe and the sharp increase in U.S. poultry exports to Germany 
(100 times the 1952-55 average)—the poultry referred to there is 
chiefly young chickens—and Switzerland (90 percent increase in 1958 
over 1957). 

2. The relaxation of the Netherlands-Newcastle ban on U.S. poul- 
try, and gradual increase in shipments to that country. 

Under Public Law 480, in addition to the German program, a 
million dollars worth of poultry was programed for Italy in 1958. 
Due to a series of circumstances, such as, small quantity licenses and 
high shipping costs, preliminary shipments of only 19,000 pounds 
have moved into Italy. However, conditions are such at this time 
that we anticipate larger movement of the product into this market. 
In 1959 poultry was included in title I agreements with Spain and 
Turkey. Spain has just announced its tender for the purchase of 
$500,000 worth of U.S. poultry meat. Turkey purchased 6.6 million 
pounds of poultry, mostly broilers, at a commodity cost of $2.2 
million. After the purchase authorizations are issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the actual movement of the poultry is always 
from private U.S. exporters to the receiving government’s purchasing 
mission or department or to private importers, sada by them. 

The Department of Agriculture is optimistic regarding further 
expansion in present and potential commercial markets abroad, par- 
ticularly for the U.S. frozen, ready-to-cook broiler and turkey. An 
increasing number of markets are learning of our product and without 
exception a preference for our high-quality product is being established. 

Mr. Tuompson. Are there any questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. McIntire. I just want to make a comment in connection 
with Mr. Strobel’s remarks. I have had the privilege of visiting some 
of the poultry markets in Western Europe, more particularly in France, 
and have seen the quality of poultry on those markets; fresh poultry, 
that is. I would say that while it was not eviscerated, I was never- 
theless surprised at the high quality and the fine kind of poultry that 
appeared on the principal market in Paris. 

I am, also, a little familiar with some of the work which has been 
done by the Department of Agriculture through some of these agree- 
ments, as well as some of the work that has been done by other organ- 
izations like the Rotterdam Trading Center of the Farm Bureau. I 
want to commend the Department and you, Mr. Strobel, and those 
with whom you are associated, on the very aggressive manner in which 
you have approached the exploring of every possibility for export of 
poultry, particularly in the area which I visited in Western Europe. 

There is, probably, always a chance for more to be done. But fot 
me ask a question in connection with the work under Public Law 480. 

Am I correct in deducing that before you can even approach a 
movement of a product into a country, the country concerned and 
the United States must enter into an agreement? In many instances 
are not the two countries limited by the agreements that have been 
made; that is, by limitations which the importing country imposes 
concerning the importation of poultry or poultry products? 

In other words, we do not move in as a free agent, do we—am I 
right in that? 
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Mr. Srrossgt. Sir, I believe the first part of your statement refers. 
to title I operations. 

Mr. Mcintirze. That is right. 

Mr. Stroset. In that instance there has to be a country-to-country 
agreement, that is correct. 

Mr. McIntire. Are we doing some work in that connection—I 
know that we are doing some trade development work in the use of 
some soft currency—are we doing some work in the area of title IT 
and title III under Public Law 480? Are we making some progress. 
that will afford distribution by voluntary agencies? 

Mr. Srropet. Title II and title III are not within our area, but 
my belief is that these commodities have not moved out under title 
II and title III. They have been confined to title I. 

Mr. McIntire. I certainly want to express my appreciation for 
your testimony here today, because I have followed it with interest, 
We have some industry people in my own State who are very active 
in this area of exports, both for hatching eggs and dressed poultry. 
I appreciate the opportunity of making this observation. 

Mr. Drxon. I commend the Department for having overcome the 
loss due to the Canadian embargo, by making up the loss through 
establishing markets elsewhere. 

I have come in contact with your aggressive work in Frankfort, 
Germany. 

Let me ask you this question: Does not Germany still have an 
embargo quota on the amount of poultry we can send in there? 

Mr. Srroset. It is still subject to the German Government pro- 
viding dollar allocations for the purchase of this poultry. 

There is not complete dollar liberalization. You are correct, sir. 

Mr. Dixon. But you are making headway with them? 

Mr. Strose.. Yes. 

Mr. Dixon. And having permission for more go-in all the time? 

Mr. Stropet. Yes. As the statement shows, the amount has in- 
creased. They have issued dollar allocations since the first introduc- 
tion of title I. 

Mr. Drxon. Is not one of your chief drawbacks the fact that even 
in Western Germany some of the food stores have need for refriger- 
ation? 

Mr. Srroset. Refrigeration is a limiting factor. We have tried 
to show that that can be overcome if you have refrigeration at the 
port of entry, at the wholesale level. They have quite frequent dis- 
tribution in these countries, more than we do. And the people —_ 
every day. So if you have refrigeration at the wholesale level, al- 
though it is not at every retail outlet, it is not as much of a handicap 
as in might appear, because they can deliver daily. 

The people buy daily; they utilize it daily. 

Mr. Drxon. Have you any authority to provide refrigeretion? 

Mr. Stroset. No, sir, not to provide refrigeration facilities. 
Capital investment has not been interpreted as being in the authority. 
But it has been the observation, as I have pointed out, that this is 
not a great limiting factor, if we can get the product introduced—if 
we can get it to the market at the wholesale level, it has been our 
experience that it will move. 

r. Drxon. If you could teach these people how better to use up 
poultry, could you not step up the number that would be shipped, and 
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would it not require a greater number of your staff to go into those 
foreign food stores to do that? 

Mr. StroseE.. I appreciate the suggestion, sir, that we expand our 
efforts. We would like to feel that this is a general feeling, that we 
should expand our efforts as the need requires, and through our co- 
operators we hope that this can be done. 

Mr. Drxon. I think that there is an unlimited possibility over there 
to be exploited. I hope that the Department will refer to this com- 
mittee where we can help them to exploit those possibilities. 

I commend the Department for its aggressive program over there, 
but still it could be better. There are many more possibilities to 
take advantage of. 

Mr. Brown. I want to suggest that this is a most important part 
of this whole program, in my opinion. Why couldn’t the committee 
get Mr. Strobel back here at the proper time, along with representa- 
tives of the Export-Import Bank which does have the authority to 
loan money for refrigeration overseas, and also representatives of the 
State Department, to see why we cannot get more title I agreements 
among these countries, and go into this problem and coordinate some 
of these, get them working together, and have an expansion. We are 
treating the expanding market as a stepchild. 

Mr. THompson. That is the intent of the committee, to do exactly 
that. And I can assure the producers here that we are not going to 
stop when this committee adjourns the present hearings. We are 
going to find out what can be done, what is necessary to bring this 
about, and we will approach it accordingly. 
e8Mr. Mier of California. I have one question that I might ask 
the witness. 

Mr. THompson. Certainly. 

After this, let us go ahead with these people who have come a long 
way and hear them, and we will call back the members of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. Mutter of California. Mr. Chairman, a question was asked of 
Dr. Miller and it was not answered. It was with respect to the 
drastic steps which must be taken. And this is the key to his entire 
testimony. 

I would like a frank answer on that point. 

Mr. Miuter. The drastic step, in my judgment, as I prepared this 
paper involved attempting to get production and supplies in line with 
market requirements. 

Mr. Miter of California. Do you mean that individual poultry- 
men would have to do it? 

Mr. Miuurr. The individual poultrymen today would have to do 
it. There is no authority for any action beyond that. 
ae Coo.tny. What do you mean that there is no authority beyond 
that 

Mr. Mituer. I am not aware of any authority for any compulsion 
for the farmers to reduce the size of their laying flocks, other than 
one of economics. 

os Coo.ry. The dairy industry does it. The same thing applies 
to dairy. 

Mr. i ta: I should indicate that my field is restricted to poultry. 
I have only knowledge of these from my associates. I am not an 
authority in them. 
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I think what you say is true. 

Mr. Cootny. You do say that a long-range program must have 
controls over production? 

Mr. Miuuemr. I say there has to be a restraint on production to 
keep supplies in line with market requirements at a price which reflects 
the grower’s needs. How you can accomplish that is another matter, 

Mr. Cooury. I am glad to hear you say that, because that is exact] 
opposite to what Mr. Benson has been telling us. He has said, 
“You do not need any controls over production—leave it alone.” 

Mr. Miter. | am not saying that this control has to be by edict. 
I am saying that there has to be a control which can be exercised by 
the producers themselves. 

Mr. Cootzy. Do you not know that without the aid of Government 
it is impossible to control the production of your poultry products in 
this country? 

Mr. Mier. I know that without a mandate it is very cruel many 
times. ) 

Mr. Coo.ery. Very cruel? 

Mr. Miusr. Cruel. 

Mr. Coo.ey. The law of supply and demand is very harsh, too. 

Mr. Miuuer. That is what I was saying. 

Mr. Tuompson. It puts a lot of people out of business. It is cruel. 
Cruelty sometimes is necessary in order to accomplish the curtail- 
ment of production. I think that we all understand each other. 

Mr. Poace. I do not quite understand. I should like him to 
explain when he says that we must have some method of bringing 
about balance between production and demand, on which I agree 
with him entirely—some balance if we are to have any reasonable 
return to the farmers anywhere. You have to have supply and 
demand in balance. But when you suggest that you can do 1t with- 
out any compulsion—when he suggests tbat it is not necessary for the 
Government to step in, I think that he should tell us how we can do it. 
It never has been done in agriculture before without some kind of 
compulsion. 

How is it going to be done? 

Mr. Miuuer. There are different kinds of compulsion. One kind 
of compulsion, of course, would be the law of supply and demand of 
economic forces compelling the adjustments to take place. 

Mr. Poacer. That is very true. Did you intend to imply that? 

Mr. Miter. I do not know that there is any alternative except to 
imply that at the present time. 

Mr. PoaGcs. Then are you saying that except to let these people 
all go broke that there is no other way than for the Government to 
come in and help balance the supply.and demand? 

Mr. Mutter. [| do not know that I should answer that. 

Mr. Poacs. Let me put it this way: What are these people here 
for? Ifyou and they believe that it is possible to balance supply and 
demand without any Government intervention, what are they here 
for? Why are they not elsewhere? [Applause.] 

Mr. Tuompson. Let us understand that we will never get through 
with this hearing if we take off time for demonstrations. They 
violate the rules of the House. There is a very excellent reason why 
we have to ask you to please withhold your applause or your demon- 
strations. We want to finish. We want to move on here and get 
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the people on who have come a long distance from here to testify, so 
that they can get home and do their chores. For that reason we will 
ask you, please, to withhold your applause and demonstrations. 

Mr. Poace. That is all. 

Mr. Coo.ry. I ask unanimous consent to have inserted in the 
record a statement by Robert W. Scott of Haw River, N.C., as well 
as a statement submitted by the Senator from New Jersey, Hon. 
Harrison A. Williams, Jr., together with certain newspaper excerpts. 

Mr. THompson. Without objection they may be inserted in the 
record at this point. 

(The statements and the newspaper clippings referred to are as 
follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF U.S. SENaTOR Harrison A. WILLIAMS, JR., OF THE STATE OF 
NEw JERSEY 


Mr. Chairman, ry name is Harrison A. Williams, Senator from New Jersey. 

[ am submitting this statement to you in order to add to the testimony given to 
you by poultry farmers from my home State. 
* You have already heard that the farmers face a ruinous price situation. I have 
been told that eggs produced at a cost of 38 cents a dozen are being sold at an 
average of 25 cents. One telegram informs me that the total loss in gross income 
on eggs alone for New Jersey was $30 million from 1955 to 1958. 

My office has received more than 300 letters or postal cards from farmers in 
New Jersey. Delegations have told v.> and Senator Clifford Case of their plight. 

In addition, the New Jersey secretary of agriculture, Philip Alampi, has given 
a clear statement of the importance of t .2 egg industry to the New Jersey economy. 
In a statement quoted in the press, he said: 

“The business economy of a large part of rural New Jersey, at least nine coun- 
ties, is dependent upon the fortunes of our egg farmers. Our poultry industry 
accounts for one-third of the value of all agricultural production in the State. 
Through economic chain reaction, industry, business, and professional services 
in urban areas are also hurt by too low egg prices because farmers are customers 
for many of the products and services of their city neighnors.”’ 

1 have joined those who have asked Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
to buy surplus shell eggs, using his discretionary power under the section 32 
progrym. I have not yet received any reply. 

I sincerely hope that Mr. Benson takes action on this issue, but IT am also 
heartened to see that your committee is holding these hearings. I believe that 
the testimony you hear may provide the basis of a definite program which could 
result in a better price climate for our poultry farmers. 

Thank you for the opportunity to offer this statement. With the committee’s 
approval, I would also like to add to the record a newspaper column which ap- 
peared in the April 10 issue of the Vineland (N.J.) Times Journal. It is a thought- 
ful exposition of some of the problems facing the farmers. 


STATEMENT BY Ropert W. Scorr, Haw River, N.C. 


For the record, my name is Robert W. Scott. I operate a dairy and poultry 
farm at route 1, Haw River, N.C. with a capacity of 12,000 layers. Commercial 
eggs are produced for a local market. 

The low prices presently being received by egg producers is resulting in the 
liquidation of business for many poultry farmers. Its true that the current price 
trend is part of a cycle of egg prices which is normally depressed in the spring 
of each year. However, the price of eggs this spring is unusually low and indica- 
tions are that the normal expected recovery will not be as rapid or as extensive 
as it has been in the past. 

Rising production costs together with declining income continues to tighten 
the squeeze on poultry farmers. This general trend has been going on for some 
time, with some periods more acute than others. Farmers have been able to hang 
on because they have been living off money normally allocated for depreciation 
and for capital improvements. Many are no longer able to do this. 
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It is well and good to talk about efficiency of production, but efficiency comes 
only so fast and there is a limit to which it can be carried out. The results of 
efficiency can be questioned as far as net profit is concerned. The production 
of broilers is an example. Broiler producers have made tremendous gains in 
efficiency of production in the past few years. Many producers were lost by the 
wayside in the process. Those that were able to survive today receive less net 
profit for their efforts than ever before. It is unfortunate that any savings that 
come from efficiency of production are not realized by the farmer, but are entirely 
passed along to the middleman and the consumer. 

It seems to me that the problem before the committee today should be con- 
sidered from the standpoint of what can be done immediately and that long-range 
program can be developed to prevent this situation from recurring again and again, 

One step that could be taken to relieve the immediate situation would be to 
step up the buying of egg solids. It is necessary that the Government buy dried 
eggs rather than shell eggs because the shell éggs go right back into the trade which 
producers would normally supply. To buy shell eggs and give them to schools 
and other institutions does not relieve the situation because it deprives the farmer 
of a market. 

Secondly, the Government, when buying eggs, should buy on the open market 
rather than by accepting bids. By requiring Government egg contracts to be 
filled by bidding for the contract simply depresses the price received for eggs and 
therefore defeats the purpose of the program, 

Thirdly, the Government should buy fow] off the market. This would have the 
effect of immediately removing the source of surplus. Further, it would strengthen 
the market for fowl, providing that the Government did not require bids for the 
contract, and raise the price for cull birds. This, in turn, would encourage farmers 
to cull more of their birds because they. can receive a decent price for their fowk 
Farmers do not now cull heavily because there is no incentive for them to do so, 

Even if these measures suggested were to be put into effect immediately, the 
poultry industry is still faced with the problem of burdensome surpluses. This 
is true with both broilers and eggs. 

It is my opinion that the broiler and egg industry must have some type of orderly 
marketing program if we are to prevent these ever recurring periods of depressed 
prices for poultry products. The turkey industry has seen the wisdom of having 
a marketing program and have taken steps to put it into effect. Many people, 
eae producers, in the poultry industry, feel the need of such a program 
or the orderly marketing of broilers and eggs such as has been proposed by the 
United States Poultry and Egg Producers Association. Unfortunately, the feed 
mill grants, the large hatcheries, the processors and buyers are opposed to any 
program that will bring a decent price to the farmer for his product. These people, 
highly organized with friends in high places, think only of keeping the price down 
so they can promote even greater sales to consumers. They apparently do not 
care if they cut off the hand that feeds their mouth because they are able, and 
often do, get into the production business themselves. The producer has no 
recourse. He has to take what few crumbs dropped by the industry which domi- 
nates the policies and procedures. 

An orderly marketing program for eggs and broilers can be accomplished. It 
should be developed and put into effect before the independent family farmer 
vanishes entirely from the scene. I firmly believe it is wrong to allow this trend 
to develop in which the processors and distributors of agricultural products 
gradually take over the production of these preducts. 

These problems have been aired before to various congressional committees. 
No serious steps have been taken to relieve the situation. If this is to be just 
another hearing with no action forthcoming, then the time and efforts of those 
appearing before you today have been wasted as well as your own valuable time, 
Further, you will be holding other hearings at some future date because this same 
situation will arise again and again until some remedial steps are taken or all in- 
dependent farmers are out of business. Therefore I feel it is imperative that your 
committee recommend that the Congress take immediate action to bring relief 
to our Nation’s egg and broiler producers and to develop a long-range program of 
orderly marketing to prevent these situations from occurring again. 

Thank you for allowing this statement to be submitted. 
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{Vineland Times Journal, Vineland, N.J., Apr. 10, 1959] 
VINEBLAND’s Farm TraGEDY 
By Ben Leuchter 


That poultry farmers in the Vineland area are operating in the face of a cata- 
strophic egg-feed ratio is a fact that has not escaped the notice of the general, 
nonpoultry-industry, public. It is natural, perhaps, that because no remedies 
have been found for the egg price depression of the past 4 years and because the 
change in the situation has been for the worse, poultrymen believe that nobody 
only cares about their plight. 

In actuality that feeling is not justified. To the contrary, many nonpoultry 
businessmen in the community are acutely aware of what has happened to the 
profit picture on poultry farms. They have personal friends among poultrymen; 
and farmers and their wives are also their customers. All of us view this pro- 
longed period of low egg prices and high costs of production with genuine horror. 
It is reflected in retail sales, in unpaid bills, in unamortized loans, and most par- 
ticularly in the faces and the speech of the poultry families. Moreover, there is 
a feeling of helplessness on the part of so many of us who would want to help if 
we knew how. 

A number of men and women of the poultry farm families have contacted this 
office in recent weeks asking for some leadership, some relief. The voices have 
been almost hysterical, and we can understand why. Yet bitter experience of 
past years dictates the realization that there is precious little any newspaper or 
newspaperman can do on his own initiative to provide a remedy for this economic 
nightmare. This writer might send letters to Wiesner. make telephone calls 
to Washington, go to Washington personally. But he represents nobody but 
himself. Or he could go to Congressmen and U.S. Senators and to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture in the company of representatives of the allied poultry 
industry of south Jersey, as was done a few years ago. But the delegation 
represents only south Jersey, a painfully small segment of the national poultry 
industry. 

The writer cannot even pretend to know the solutions or even how to find them. 
In this community alone there are capable executives of egg-marketing coopera- 
tives feed mills, hatcheries and laboratories producing poultry medicinals—bril- 
liant men whose entire business careers dependon the financial stability of the 
poultry farmer. Nonmembers of the poultry industry hardly can have the gall 
to tell these men what to do. They have the primary interest and the first 
hand knowledge. If solutions ever are to come, they will come from among the 
leaders of the industry, not from newspapermen and store owners and bankers. 

One plan suggested recently by Herbert O. Wegner, president of the Vineland 
Egg Auction, is a government program of reimbursement for the egg producer 
based upon feed grain costs. It is a cash subsidy which would prevent the poultry 
farmer from being victimized by rising feed costs caused by Government subsidies 
to grain farmers. Such a plan might obtain more support in the Mid-west than 
other types of Federal subsidies to poultrymen in that it would not entail the 
dumping of federally held surplus grains on the open market. 

Whether this plan or any other plan has any chance for success depends upon 
some semblance of unity in the poultry industry. And perhaps that is the basic 
problem to be solved even before the matters of Federal intervention can even 
be tackled. 

As these words are being written, today’s Urner-Barry price reporting service 
brings the sickening news that the price of large whites has faller again to 29 cents 
per dozen. It means that every time a farmer puts a dozen eggs into a carton 
he is guaranteed a loss of money. 

This newspaper pledges once again to poultrymen that it will be at the service 
of recognized leaders of the poultry industry, and that its management is willing 
to devote not only space in its publication but personal, physical interest whenever 
it may be thought to be helpful. 

Bun LEucHTER, 


Mr. Quiz. May I humbly submit that the fruitgrowers have tried 
and have been more successful than anyone else I know of, and have 
worked out a program of controlling their own production. 

We have tried through Government to control the production of 
wheat, rice, tobacco, peanuts, and what have you. 


41229—59——5 
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I think a study of this has caused the citrus growers to come in 
with a proposal which they call a self-help proposal. I put my name 
on it and threw it in the hopper, probably one of the last ones, and [ 
think that we should give serious thoughts to controlling our produc- 
tion ourselves in that manner, rather than depending on the Govern- 
ment being the hand that does it for us. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you. 

Mr. MclIntrre. I just would like to make an observation at this. 
point to the effect that I think Mr. Miller expressed the situation 
rather well. I think it is important to get clearly in mind some of 
the areas of responsibility. 

Mr. Miller stated earlier in his testimony that he felt that the 
burden of new authority and new legislation rested upon the industry 
working through the Congress, and that as one on the administrative 
side of the Government, he would be very happy to administer the 
law to the best of his ability. 

Now we can get into a lot of questions and make attempts to find 
some answers, but under the system through which we operate in 
this country, the poultry industry has an opportunity to formulate a 
legislative program and present it to the Congress. It is then our 
responsibility, this committee’s, to evaluate it within the framework 
of our thinking as to what is in the best interests of the poultry 
industry, and then to write the legislation. And then it is up to the 
administrative side to administer that legislation when and if it be- 
comes law. 

I think that with this definition of the various responsibilities we 
can remind ourselves that this is the system we use, and that this is 
the process by which we approach it. 

And as one member of this committee I shall be most interested to 
sit down and to analyze to the best of my ability what is recommended 
as being good for the poultry industry. And if these recommendations 
become law, I would expect this administration or any other adminis- 
tration to administer such law effectively. 

Mr. Brown of Missouri. Might I add, with due respect to my very 
learned friend from Maine, for whom I have the highest respect, it 
is not quite as simple as that, to pass the buck to the Congress. This 
has to be a joint effort, in my opinion. 

The sedbel x that came in here with a program, a self-help program, 
in combination with a Government program, surely holds the frame- 
work that this whole thing could be hung on, if we would all work 
together, but the Department of Agriculture sent a man down here 
and at first he did not oppose it, but they did not endorse it either. 
They just kind of mealymouthed around about it for a couple of days. 
And then, finally, they said, “No, we are against it.’”” Which we knew 
they were all along. 

It has to be worked together. I think that immediate relief could 
come from the Department of Agriculture through a purchasing pro- 
gram, and then there might be some added authority that might be 
necessary from the Congress. But it would be much easier for the 
Department of Agriculture if they would work with us. 

Mr. Drxon. Will you yield? 

Mr. Brown of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. Dixon. I introduced one of those. Were hearings held on it? 
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Mr. Brown of Missouri. There were hearings held—I think some 
last year. j 

Mr. Drxon. No hearings were ever held—I do not think they have 
been. 

Mr. Coo.ry. May I say this, that the author of the bill asked for a 
hearing, a hearing was conducted, because we gave a hearing to every 
author of every bill who asked for a hearing in the 85th Congress. 

Mr. Drxon. I do not think that the Congress can escape its respon- 
sibility and put it all onto the Department of Agriculture. Let us go 
ahead and hear some of these bills in this committee. 

Mr. Cootry. We will hear them any time that you want to hear 
them. 

The witness agrees, Doctor, that those hearings were held. 

The dairy people came up with a self-help program—the citrus 
people came up with one that was rejected—the meat industry came 
up with a self-help program that was rejected. 

I want to conclude my part of this by saying again—to see whether 
I am right or not—that I eelléve you, Mr. Miller, said you have taken 
the position here today that you are not asking for an additional 
authority which you do not now have. 

Mr. Mruuer. I do not know that I have the right to ask for addi- 
tional authority. 

Mr. Cootny. I know, but somebody down there has. Do you 
know of any authority that this committee can give you that you would 
want and can pespeel administer at this time? 

Mr. Miuuer. If the wishes of the poultry industry as expressed 
through this hearing and other methods of communications are such 
that they would like to consider a strong program to moderate pro- 
duction in line with the demand, then I think that we should put it 
on an agenda and discuss it very thoroughly, as to what are the 
pitfalls and the like. 

Mr. Cootry. They want immediate relief—they want it before 
Christmas, before Santa Claus comes around—they want to pay 
their debts. They want you to use every instrument and every 
program and all of the money the Congress has given you to use; 
you have Public Law 480, you have section 32, you have section 6, 
you have every authority that I can think of, and I know that you 
have plenty of money. These people here are going back home 
tonight with some hopes or they are going back home with the feeling 
that, at least, you will confer at the top policy level and go into the 
idea of increasing the use of the authority you have. 

Can you tell us that you will use the authority you now have to 
put on a worthwhile, effective diversion program? 

Mr. Miter. I certainly would indicate that we will explore every 
possibility for expanding our purchase operations. 

There is one problem at the present time, unless we buy with no 
regard for disposition. There is a problem of how much can move of 
the products purchased into the authorized outlets. 

Mr. Coo.ry. You do know that not only are the people in this area 
depressed, but I have a letter indicating that in Vermont and through- 
out the Nation as a whole producers of eggs and poultry are in trouble. 

Mr. Miter. I am very aware of that. 

Mr. Coo.ery. If you do not have the information here, can you 
provide for the record information as to how much you have in 
inventory of eggs and poultry? 
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Mr. Miter. I can provide that. Of course, the stocks have been 
moving until the last part of the purchases of eggs were sold this 
spring. I believe we have a few million pounds which means a few 
million dollars of eggs, that is, solids, available for the schools next 
fall, but the rest of the stuff is moving. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The Department currently has no inventory of eggs or poultry. Purchases of 
dried whole egg solids made under section 6 authority were immediately trans- 
ferred to the recipients. Current purchases of the same product, under section 
32 authority, will be distributed to needy persons and charitable institutions ag 
deliveries are made. 

Mr. Tuompson. All right, gentlemen. If you will stand aside, 
we will go ahead with the other witnesses. 

The Chair would like to listen to all of them. 

We will next hear from Mrs. Brandenburg, and after that the Chair 
would like to hear Mr. Irving Schock, who speaks for the Jewish 
Poultry Farmers Association in South Jersey. 

We are very glad to have you here, Mrs. Reetiorhane and will be 
pleased to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. RITA BRANDENBURG, LAKEWOOD, N.J. 


Mrs. BranpensurG. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, it is a great honor to come here and to express myself. I am 
a woman, I am a farmer’s wife. I am also helping to operate the 
farm. 

It is about 6,000 chickens. Sometimes it is smaller; sometimes it is 


wae 
e produce eggs. 

We work 80 hours a week apiece, me and my husband. 

Mr. Cooter. Eighty hours a week? How many hours a day? 

Mrs. BRANDENBURG. Eighty hours a week, sometimes 13 hours a 
day. We just work as the job requires. 

We would like to hire help, but we cannot afford to pay $1.50 an 
hour. Sometimes we are lucky to get someone who comes from the 
South or somewhere else, he is a stranger there, and he needs work and 
is willing to work for $100 a month plus room and whatever else he 
can get, such as chickens and eggs. 

I think I speak for the majority of the farmers who are here. 

I listened to the gentlemen sitting here before, who came up with 
all of their statistics. They are very illuminating and very nice, but 
they are just figures for those in college. 

We are practical people. 

I wish that these two gentlemen would go out and get into my shoes 
or those of my husband, and come in at 9 o’clock in the evening and 
see what they look like. 

We do not come here to ask for any favors, nor for charity. We are 
hard-working people. We are willing to work. 

We came here because we are convinced that this is a country 
governed by law and by the will expressed by the people. These are 
honest people who work. 

After 6 years of work, we have not been able to accumulate any- 
thing. We still owe a mortgage. 
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I have here in my pocketbook the last threatening letter from our 
mortgagor, it is not overdue, but it is due tomorrow, Friday, May the 
first. e are not past due. 

You see, things got so bad this year—it never is rosy, never peaches 
and cream, but we still could put two eggs together. For the last 
half year in our vicinity they have become convinced that the farmer 
is a bad risk, that they do not work any more. 

How can vou run a business if you do not have the minimum credit 
or the moral credit from the people? 

We have baby chicks. We had them on a little stove. The man 
presents the electric bill. Before it used to be that we could raise a 
whole season like between November and now, March, April, so that 
when the season for eggs was over, he came and looked over the stove 
and I paid him the bill. 

Now he comes and says, “‘Do you have the money for the electric 
bill last month? Otherwise, no.” 

I am lucky if I can pay. So we came here just to ask you to com- 
bine the efforts, I would say, of three parties: Congress, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the people who have come here and know 
the work best of the story. 

We are experienced in this. I am a little bit encouraged. I do 
not mean to say what you should do. You were elected by your 
people in your States. They knew what they did, I see that. I see 
that you have real interest in human rights. 

And we present now a human probJem as such. 

I said that I wanted to make it brief. 

I have a child at home. We live in a house that is not new; it is 
very old. You can get used to it, and the farm, when you know how 
to work it and know all of the tricks. 

It is like the old clock that runs if you know how to start it. So we 
work it. We can make a living out of it, but we have to have a mini- 
mum of protection from outside and the authority. 

If we will get that, first of all, it will help. 

Eggs are a commodity, a perishable commodity that you cannot 
stock indefinitely. 

I do not travel out of the country; I do not have the time. I read 
the papers in the evening. But from what I have heard, they are 
building in the South and in the West tremendous farms with hun- 
dreds of thousands of birds, and the money comes from wheat supports; 
These people are entitled to it, but they are investing in birds, and it 
ce the feet from under the other people, who only want to make a 
iving. 

And if we can get some help, we will not have to come any more and 
ask you for anything. 

I do not know how other people feel about it, but it seems to me— 
woman’s intuition tells me—that all would be willing to run a sound 
business and, let us say, make a certain amount of money per year 
that they can use up, and save a little bit for later when they are no 
longer able to work, due to over age. 

And rather would do that than to run a tremendous business and 
have so much debt. 

And this can be done only by combined effort, as I say. I trust 
you—you will do it all right. 

I saw Capitol Hill; I saw what it looked like. We took time out 
during lunch. These people are able to help us, I think. 
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And you cannot do it with statistics. I have read statistics. [ 
went to an honorable institution of education. I know how these 
things are done, but this is not good work here. We are practical 
people. We have families. We read the newspapers. We want to 
Pay the electric bill. 

he people who spoke here said that we needed first of all to come 
to a sound basis. We are on the verge of catastrophy. Let us face 
it, we are going to go bankrupt and we cannot afford it. Where will 
I go with my family? I do not have anything to back me up. 

I would like, first of all, a short-range help. 

If the people in New York know that the Government is going to 
do something to make it a little bit more sound, their ears will flip 
down a little bit, anyhow. So we need a short-range program to 
help a little bit on the market, to improve the morale of the people, 
and improve a little bit their pocketbooks. And then have legisla- 
tion with a combined effort of each to work out a sound legislative 
program as we have for other commodities, with no preference, just 
from the human point of view. That is all I have to say. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you very much. You made a very fine 
statement. It has all gone into the record. We will study it with 
care and do what we can. 

Mrs. BRANDENBURG. I thank you so much. I am greatly honored. 
I really appreciate this. I will go back home—I work at home, but 
I will be glad if I have just helped a little bit to ease the plight of the 
people, because I am one of them and I know about it. 

Thank you again. 

Mr. THompson. Let me ask you one question before you go. What 
price do you have to get for your eggs in order to make a living? 

Mrs. BRANDENBURG. I will say it would be a good thing if it 
would be uniform around the year—if it would be uniform around 
the year about 45 cents for the large eggs. I would say between 40 
and 50, and then we would break even. We will be able to pay our 
mortgage, everyday expenses, and pay my household expenses, and 
for the furniture, and just live like anybody else. 

Mr. Tuompson. How much are eggs averaging now? 

Mrs. Branpensurc. Now 38 cents for the large and for the smaller 
ones we get about 16 cents, about 14 cents. It does not pay me 
enough to repair my shoes to go and get them. 

‘ Mr. Tuompson. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. BRANDENBURG. I have confidence in you. Thank you again. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you for coming. 

Next is Mr. Irving Schock. 

Following these witnesses, I would like to hear from Dr. Irving 
Berger, acting president of the U.S. Egg & Poultry Association, with 
his associates. 


STATEMENT OF IRVING SCHOCK; ACCOMPANIED BY HERSCH 
NADEL 


Mr. Scnock. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
my name is Irving Schock. I am the president of the Jewish Poultry 
Farmers Association of South Jersey, Vineland, N.J. 

The Jewish Poultry Farmers Association of South Jersey is an 
organization composed of approximately 500 family farmers, who 
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with their families total approximately 2,500 persons. The associa- 
tion was organized in 1949. 

The majority of the membership is comprised of displaced persons 
from various parts of Europe who sought refuge and freedom from 
oppression and persecutions, Thay yas presently attempting to earn 
a livelihood by poultry farming. any have likewise financed. their 
farm operations through various lending and mortgaging companies. 
Some borrowed from their relatives and friends. Some families worked 
in industry, saving sufficient money to purchase their home and farm, 
and they are now unable to continue the financial. undertakings 
because the depressed prices received for the cges have made it 
impossible to continue for any length of time. The mortgage pay- 
ments, taxes, high feed costs, obligations and family expenses are not 
being met, as a result of which bankruptcy, foreclosures and loss of 
honor are presently facing our members. ve 

Immediate, urgent action is required to save our industry and to 
enable us to continue the family responsibilities. Our industry is 
sick and radical surgery is required at once. 

The price received for our eggs is much less than the cost of produc- 
tion. We do not intend to go into detail as to the cost of production, 
as we feel satisfied that the Agriculture Committee has studied this 
problem for many years and is fully acquainted with production costs. 

Our organization met in an emergency session on April 25, 1959, 
and an opportunity was afforded to all members, in a democratic 
fashion, to express their views and opinions as to the crisis that exists, 
and what should be done to alleviate the disaster. 

This delegation was duly authorized to present its views to this 
committee and the following suggestions were respectfully recom- 
mended : 

(1) To curb Federal lending agencies from advancing money to 
finance building of poultry farms. 

(2) The Government should immediately increase its purchase of 
eggs on the basis of terminal buying. 

(3) A committee to be appointed with authority to study the 
mercantile exchange at Chicago and New York, insofar as price 
fluctuations are concerned, and report its findings to the Agriculture 
Subcommittee. 

(4) A plan to be devised whereby family operated poultry farms 
consisting of not more than 6,000 Cee hens are entitled to price 
support, to be followed by strict production control. 

txample: The grain farmers presently are receiving price support. 
Poultry farmers are paying high support prices for the feed. Poultry- 
men in return sell their eggs on the open exchange. This situation is 
unfair discrimination. 

(5) Present fresh egg prices are affected by future egg dealings in 
dealing with a commodity that is not in existence. We suggest strict 
supervision in that phase of trading on the market. 

(6) We suggest that the price set on the exchange be controlled by 
Government agency, U.S. Department of Agriculture, and not by 
private companies who set prices presently. 

Conclusion: Many allied industries are being directly affected by 
the catastrophic situation which faces us farmers and many thousands 
of workers will join the ranks of the unemployed. Urgent and 
immediate action will remedy the problem. 
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Mr. THompson. Thank you very much, Mr. Schock. I have just 
one question. 

What do you say as to the present price you get for eggs, in order to 
make a living? 

Mr. Scuocx. I would suggest that we have, at least, 50 cents a 
dozen, otherwise we would not be able to exist. This should be a net 
50 cents per dozen. 

Mr. THompson. How large a farmer are you? What is your aver- 
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r. Scuocx. How big is the average farm of our members? [| 
would say between 3,500 and 4,500 chickens. Actually, we are 
representing small family farmers. 

r. Chairman, with your permission I would like one of our dele- 
gates, Mr. Nadel, sitting with me, to say a few words, with your 
permission. 

Mr. THompson. We have a qucstion from one of the committee. 

Mr. Avery. Let Mr. Nadel proceed. That will be all right. 

Mr. THompson. Go ahead. 

Mr. Nave. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this is, 
indeed, a great moment in my life. 

I fought for this great country of ours. I served 6 years in our 
Army, 4 years of which I was in actual combat. I was wounded and 
spent 2% years in veterans hospitals. Now I am fighting to make a 
living on my poultry farm. 

As an officer of the Jewish Poultry Farmers Association I endorse 
the program submitted. We appealed to our great Governor, Gov- 
ernor Meyner, and he is trying to help us, and we appealed to our 
honorable Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson. Now I appeal to 
you, gentlemen: Give us some relief. 

I thank you. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you, Mr. Nadel. 

I have Mr. Osborn listed here. Is he one of your members? 

Mr. Nave. No. 

Mr. THompson. I thought that he was a part of this same dele- 
gation. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Avery. Mr. Chairman, I have a brief question and a brief 
statement that I would like to make. 

I might add that I am a Member of Congress from Kansas, not a 
member of the Committee on Agriculture, but a member of the Small 
Business Committee, and am sitting with this committee the same as 
my friend, Mr. Brown, from Missouri. 

I am in rather a unique position. I am not an expert on all of these 
things. I am a farmer like you are. I live on a farm out in Kansas. 
I aaa just like to make a few comments on what has been said here 
today. 

Kansas, of course, is a great wheat State. It produces a lot of 
wheat. I suppose next to cotton, possibly to tobacco, there is not 
any State that has enjoyed as many price supports as has Kansas in 
wheat. We first conceived the wheat program, that is, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture conceived the wheat program first in 1933. It 
was suspended twice because during this period we were in war and 
we needed all of the wheat we could get, but despite 26 years of ex- 
perience with price supports and price controls, we in Kansas in the 
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wheat business have exactly the same problems that you are bringing 
before Congress today. 

So I just want to add a word of caution, that you do not solve all 
of these problems by, No. 1, initiating a support program, and No. 2, 
jnitiating a control program. 

They may relieve some of the extremes from one side to the other. 
They might tend to stabilize this just a little, but certainly, it does 
not cure all of the economic ills. 

Certainly, as a farmer I want to go along with you in any way I 
can, in any capacity that I can, but I want to make sure and I want 
you to be sure that we are going to help your economic situation, 
rather than hurt it. 

Let us just think this thing through for just a minute. 

I want to compliment you, first, on presenting something 
tangible to start on. You did not come in and say that somebody 
has got to do something that somebody else has thought of. And in 
that I want to include Mrs. Brandenburg. I think she made an ex- 
tremely factual approach. She said it was the responsibility of the 
Congress, of the Department of Agriculture, and of the farmers 
themselves. 

Certainly there is no sounder basis to start from. 

Now we come in here and say that we are going to have a support 
program, and in Congress we must say that there is not any such 
thing as a temporary support, or any program. We start them and 
they are only going to be for 2 years, but they have been going on for 
40 years now, part of them. 

You pretty nearly have to resign yourself to a perpetual program 
once you get underway. 

If we are going to have supports, then we are going to have controls. 
And that is just where we are in Kansas. We have reduced our acre- 
age on wheat about 30 parece from the high back in the war years— 
of course, 1948 was high—and we have tried to bring our production 
in line with the market with a reasonable carryover. And that is a 
year and a half supply now, and we have to live with that. 

By reducing our production we are now getting it down to where 
the wheat farmers say that they cannot live on the reduced production 
that is necessary to keep this program in balance. 

I do not say that there is not any economic or legislative solution 
to this problem, but I do want to caution you on this, because if we 
are going to bring these two economic factors into balance, you may 
find yourselves on a reduced production whereby you say that you 
cannot sustain yourselves on that amount of production, and that 
you will have to have more. 

That is what the wheat farmers did. Now, we not only have de- 
creased prices, but we have a year and a half’s supply of wheat that 
is laying on the market. . 

Again let me compliment you on bringing something tangible to 
Congress to look at. I hope that further exploration will be made; 
I can assure you that you will receive the most sympathetic attention 
of the House Agriculture Committee. 

Mr. Scnockx. Thank you very much. 

Before I leave, Mr. Chairman, with your permission I would like 
to call our attorney, Mr. Philip Lippman, to the witness stand. He 
came all the way along from Vineland, N.J. 
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I would like to ask him just one question, with your permission. 

Mr. THompson. Certainly. 

Come up, Mr. Lippman. 

Mr. Scnocx. Mr. Lippman, I would like to ask you as a lawyer in 
Vineland, N.J., can you please tell the committee how many cases 
are filed in your office from poultry farmers in bankruptcy? 


STATEMENT OF PHILIP LIPPMAN, VINELAND, N.J. 


Mr. Lippwsn. Let me summarize this in this fashion, that there are 
entirely too many bankruptcy proceedings. Each and every day they 
come into the office. The feed companies are filing suits for terrific 
amounts, generally it involves $8,000 or $10,000 or $15,000 or $28,000 
for the small poultry farmers. 

These feed companies are taking a licking. There is no question 
about that. 

And the bankruptcies produce a sum total of nothing net. 

There is a first mortgage. There is a second mortgage. There is 
a third mortgage. And a fourth mortgage. And the equities are all 
out of the window. There is nothing but broken hearts in some of 
those small poultry farms that are in existence in the Vineland area, 

In one instance, gentlemen, one of the largest feed companies has 
now moved out of that area because of the licking that was bei 
administered which was beyond what they were able to take an 
beyond what I am able to describe to you. 

You are in a crisis. There is no question about it. There is a 
problem facing you and the farmers. That problem is likewise bein 
faced by you folks, because when you go home, your neighbors will 
ask, ‘‘What can you do to help us out of this situation?” 

It cannot be answered, in my opinion, overnight, but in this par- 
ticular instance, as the president of this organization has said, this 
industry is sick. And radical surgery is required. Where are you 
going to cut? I do not know, but you have got to have a starting 
point or there is going to be more disaster, more grief. A way must 
be found. 

I feel certain, gentlemen, if you would just take the time and take 
various persons from each walk of life who have taken of their time 
to come here, and if you would call them into a meeting by them- 
selves—these people are nervous—I know that these folks did not 
sleep all night because, at least, they did not let me sleep—they are 
worried about what they were going to say and how they would say 
it, but they are sincere. They are talking from the bottom of their 
hearts, believe me when I tell you that. 

Call them in—call them in and call them by their first names and 
say, ‘‘What do you think we can do to help save your farm and earn 
a livelihood?” And get them a little relaxed, and most likely by the 
time you sift the wheat from the chaff and what not, you may come 
up with some idea. 

As you know, there is some good in the worst of us and some bad 
in the best of us. And let us meet this issue with both feet on the 
ground and not jump into some radical situation which all of us may 
be sorry for. 

It has been indeed a pleasure to have had an opportunity to come 
and see you again. 
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Mr. THompson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Brown of Missouri. I would like to compliment all of these 
witnesses on their splendid statements. 

Back in 1957 when we looked into this situation, the newspapers 
in New Jersey said that the New Jersey poultry economic situation 
was the worst since the 1930’s. Representatives of the industry, of 
the Department of Agriculture, everybody came before our committee 
and said, ‘This will correct itself; do not worry about it. Everything 
is going to be lovely.”’ 

It did not take any soothsayer to see in 1957 that this thing was 
coming and it was going to get worse every time it got bad again. 

I am delighted to see you coming in here with concrete suggestions. 

I think the six points that you have made merit. 

I would suggest that point No. 3 can be taken care of by point 
No. 6, if it is done adequately. Certainly these markets should be 
protected against less than cost papenawen, and the industry, or 
Government, or somebody, should be ready to move in and keep 
these people—I think you used the words about stealing these birds 
and these eggs from these people—to keep them from going on with 
that. 

It can be done without these vicious controls. 

Have you read the Turkey Marketing Act proposed by many of 
the members of the turkey growers in this country, the Turkey Market- 
ing Act? I suggest tha. everybody in this room get hold of your 
Congressman and get a copy of that proposal and study it. Surely 
that is the way where the industry itself could do most of the admin- 
istering and the Government could help and work out something 
similar for eggs and for broilers and everything similar to the Turkey 
Marketing Act. 

If we could do it all in one big fell swoop and get it coordinated, 
together with the efforts of the Department of Agriculture and 
industry and Congress, surely we could bring about not only tem- 
porary but permanent relief for this industry. 

Would you read this act? 

Mr. Avery. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Lippman two 
questions. 

Who, generally, provides the credit for this operation that we are 
talking about, is it private capital, FHA, or what? 

Mr. Lippman. Right now they are all operating in our area—first, 
they start off with private capital, then they get into 

Mr. Avery. Is that from the local bank? 

Mr. Lippman. Yes, they get into the bucket a little deeper, and 
then the first thing that happens there is a second mortgage slapped 
on by some society. In our area it is the Jewish Agricultural Society 
of New York. That is No. 2 on the list. 

Mr. Avery. They have a second mortgage? 

Mr. Lippman. That is right, right on that farm. 

Mr. Avery. That is the Jewish what? 

Mr. Lippman. The Jewish Agricultural Society of New York. It 
just started. 

No. 3, about that time they start to get a little sick, and then they 
run over to the Federal Land or the Home 








Mr. Avery. The Farmers Home Administration? 
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Mr. Lippman. Right. And then they will get another $3,000 or 
$4,000, or more if they can get it, and then a chattel mortgage on 
the chickens, a chattel mortgage on the equipment, and they use this 
money to again try to replace their stock that they have just possibly 
sold for 8 cents a pound on the leghorn market. 

From there on comes the trouble. The feed man is standing at the 
door. He wants security. They give him No. 4. 

By that time they are so sick they are taking the aureomycin instead 
of giving it to the chickens. Anything goes from then on. 

Mr. Avery. Could I ask you what is the prevailing rate of interest 
in the local banks? 

Mr. Lippman. Six percent. 

Mr. Avery. What about on the second mortgage? 

Mr. Lippman. Six percent. 

Mr. Avery. I would like to address this question to Mr. Schock. 

In your opinion, about what percent of the poultry production in 
New Jersey is produced by the individual, typical small farmer, the 
family farmer, that is represented in this room, as opposed to the 
commercial production? 

Mr. Scuockx. Well, I think most all of the small farmers. 

Mr. Avery. Most of it is by them. It is produced on the family- 
sized farm? 

Mr. Scuock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Avery. I just want to add another word of caution. 

There is another thing that came into this wheat production when 
we got into the support control program. We found that farms had 
become larger, there was more corporation farming, and that the 
family type of operation that you are so familiar with was fading away. 

Let us take a long look at this thing now and not just jump off to 
something that is not going to accomplish the objectives we have set 
out to accomplish. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. And thank you again. 

Mr. Scuock. I would like on behalf of the Jewish Poultry Farmers 
Association to thank the committee for giving us this opportunity to 
be here to express our views. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you for coming. You have been very 
helpful to us. 

Mr. Quiz. I wish to make one comment. I want to inform the 
committee that egg prices are 18 cents in Minnesota. It has been a 
long time since they have ever seen 50 cents back there. Maybe that 
will solve the ceoalidaeen there, too. 
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Mr. THompson. We will go to Minnesota to buy our eggs. 
Thank you, Mr. Quie. 
Next we would like to hear Dr. Burger and his associates. 
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STATEMENT OF IRVING BURGER, ACTING PRESIDENT, UNITED 
STATES POULTRY & EGG PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY C.W. LIECHTY, TREASURER, OHIO EGG & POULTRY 
ASSOCIATION; JEROME TAUB, PRESIDENT, FEDERATION OF 
EGG PRODUCERS OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC.; MRS. EVA 
WEINER, CALIFORNIA FARM RESEARCH & LEGISLATIVE COM- 
MITTEE; AND LESLIE OSBORNE 


Mr. Burcer. I want to introduce around the table the participants, 
Mr. Liechty, from Ohio, Mrs. Weiner, from California, Mr. Taub, 
from New Jersey, and Mr. Osborne from New Jersey. 

I would very much like to say things that are not repetitious, but 
in view of the fact that quite a lot has been said I do not think I will 
be able to manage that. I will have to repeat occasionally to empha- 
size my statement. 

I have a few notes which will assist me in answering some of the 
questions that have been delved into by the committee. 

Our democratic constitution is based on the morality of justice. 
The concept ot a free, chaotic economy for the poultry and egg producer 
is a grave and moral injustice which is not in conformity with the basic 
principles of democratic processes. The poultryman is being forced 
into vertical integration due to ruinous prices. This regimentation is 
taking his poultry houses, his life savings, his back and his sweat for 
very meager rewards. 

Are we no longer concerned with the middle class, the balance 
wheel of our national economy, of which the poultry farmer is a large 
segment? His only solution is a democratically administrative 
program. 

I have here a telegram which was sent to the Senate which deals 
somewhet with statistics, not precise statistics, but gives approximate 
statistics. And I say that thousands of poultry families are in eco- 
nomic jeopardy, striving for their daily bread. 

The situation is so acute that their capital investment on which 
tens of thousands of people are depending for a living is being de- 
stroyed. Should they further swell the ranks of the unemployed? 

The commercial egg producer has contributed his energy and inge- 
nuity to the national well-b2ing of the consumer economy through the 
tremendous efficiencies developed since 1941 which are over 100 
percent. If the egg production today would have followed the same 
pattern as it did up to 1940 it would have cost the consumer an 
additional million dollars to purchase the dozen eggs in the market. 

If agriculture would have kept pace with other phases of the econ- 
omy there would have been a 20 percent increase in egg prices instead 
of a decrease of 20-percent. Egg prices have dropped to a low of 20 
cents national average, with the acknowledged national cost of pro- 
duction of 33 to 37 cents average. 

Resulting in the egg producer actually subsidizing the consumer to 
the extent of $60 million a month. He cannot further subsidize the 
consumer market at the cost of his economic destruction. Without 
immediate alleviation of the situation it will cripple a sizable segment 
of our economy. 
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It behooves the Senate Agriculture Committee to rescue the com- 
mercial family egg producer. You are the heart and core of their 
survival. 

I have had a very fine reception from many of you gentlemen, 1] 
was told in a telegram by Senator Humphrey that the money ayail- 
able, which is not known to the majority of the people, for the allevi- 
ation of the situation in agriculture is over $5 billion. 

And it mentions in the tearsheet that even the Senators are re- 
luctant to state that there is so much money available for that purpose 
in the Department of Agriculture, which completely ignores the 
situation. 

What I would like to say is that the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
tells us that we have presently too many producers due to techno- 
logical development. I have never heard the Department of Labor 
say that we have too many people and that is why we have unem- 
ployment. 

The total tax loss is staggering from these people who are in no 
position to pay taxes. 

What would be the national tax from all of these people who are 
losing income? It would far exceed whatever small investment that 
the Government would make in the alleviation of and the straighten- 
ing out of the situation for the poultry producer. 

An administered program is the sole solution. There should be a 
balance of supply and demand, we have been told by the Department 
of Agriculture. For a long time I was one who believed that, at one 
time I was one who felt that, a balancing of supply and demand would 
eventually straighten out the situation, but looking around at our 
country’s economy, I have not seen anything to balance the supply 
and demand. 

And therefore, most of the people in our industry, these so-called 
extreme conservatives, the extreme liberals, have come to the con- 
clusion that supply and demand is not accomplishing that in our 
present economy. 

I have heard one of the Congressmen here say, ‘‘Let us not jump 
in, let us be cautious, let us be careful.” 

We cannot be careful, cautious. 

They cannot jump, they have nothing to jump with. They will 
continue to be cautious. They will have nothing to be cautious with. 

What are we warned against to be cautious ever again? 

The gentleman was making a statement about wheat. I am not 
going to question it, I do not know anything about wheat. I will not 
Sa the subject of wheat. Maybe half of the acreage will pro- 

uce more wheat, because they are presently using special fertilizers, 
and with greater technical know-how. 

But I do want to say that the egg industry is entirely different. 
A hen can produce a maximum for a certain period of time. 

I would like to say that an administered price in the egg industry 
will definitely create a situation where no subsidies will even be re- 
quired, because supply and demand will come into balance through 
an administered program and there will be no need of any other aid. 

I read a lot of articles. I came across an article that was shown 
me this morning about a statement that Mr. Benson made that we 
should eliminate some of the farmers. Who are the farmers in agri- 
culture, the present farmers? And that we should eliminate and 
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create large, tremendous, efficient farms. Therefore, he says that is 
the only way our economy will prosper. 

Are we going to push these thousands of people into labor unem- 

loyment? ill that not tend to create monopolistic pressures? 
Will we tolerate it? Will the consumer then pay the price that will 
be demanded of him? And it will be an administered price without 
recourse. 

I have heard a lot of statements. I am sure that if the members 
of the committee would like to have everyone confine himself to a 
short statement, without being repetitious. I have tried to say some 
of the things that have not been brought out, particularly in view of 
the fact of the relationship of the poultry industry being not the same 
as that of any other agricultural industry. 

And may I make reference, Mr. Chairman, to Congressman Brown’s 
remarks in regard to the fact that unless the Department of Agricul- 
ture is going to be willing to come here and recommend, not with 
statistics—I believe the gentlemen that represent their viewpoint have 
tried to do a job on their behalf, but these statistics are not going to 
solve the internal problem of more production. There must be very 
active and adequate administrative programs developed within our 
national economy. 

As I pointed out, Congressman Brown mentioned that. 

We listened to Mr. Miller and the other gentlemen from the De- 
partment speak abstractly and objectively about our situation. 

I know it is a fact, gentlemen of the committee, it is very difficult 
to bring people from distances, farmers who must attend to their 
chores, and who have at this stage of the game no means to come 
here; because it is impossible for them presently. Presently they 
have the privilege of work without pay or even paying for it. 

Mr. Liechty is of that philosophy, Mrs. Weiner, from California, 
Mr. Osborne, who has been a farm bureau member—they are all of 
the philosophy, they have come out with the viewpoint that some- 
thing must be done and that is an administrative program. 

I do not want to continue on this subject much longer, but I would 
like to leave the opportunity to my colleagues around the table for 
a few words. 

I would like to say that we have a program, the United States Egg 
and Poultry Association. Although it is not as old as the farm 
bureau, it has brought forth a program. Last year it introduced a 
bill which is the bill introduced by Congressman Auchincloss. We 
are ready to introduce this bill again. And I would urge very strongly 
that the committee look into and study this bill, because as far as 
we can see every suggestion for the poultry and egg industry I have 
been able to read ‘nid ascertain in any of the bills up to now are not 
as complete. 

Mr. Chairman, I will yield the floor to my colleagues. 

Thank you. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you very much. It was a very fine 
statement. 

Do any of your colleagues wish to speak? The Chair welcomes it. 

Mr. Liecuty. I am a member of this group. I do not like to 
repeat. I could not add much to what has been said. 

I have with me here the egg prices in Ohio. The situation is the 
same every place. 
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Large eggs in Ohio, April 25, are selling at 21 cents, medium 15 
with a small bonus for volume. ; 

It is not very encouraging. In fact, the poultry people in that 
area could not revive enough to come here. 

I was impressed with the remarks of the gentleman from Arkansas 
that - situation is the same there. This is national. It is deep 
seated. 

And without any further remarks let me say that I cannot add 
anything to what Congressman Brown has said. He has spoken my 
words 100 percent. I have corresponded with him some in the past 
year or two. I have watched what he has been doing for the industry. 

I think it is hard to improve upon his program. I favor a bill 
similar to the one being introduced by the turkey federation which 
is similar to the one introduced by the Poultry and Egg Producers 
Association. 

Gentlemen, I thank you. 

(The statement of Sam Liechty follows:) 


STaTeMENT OF Sam Liecuty, Wauseon, Onto, Aprit 30, 1959 


Mr. Chairman, Honorable Members of Congress, I am C. W. Liechty from 
Ohio, where I have operated a poultry growing, hatching, processing and egg 
production business since 1930. 

I consider it a privilege and an honor to present our industry problems to you 
this day in an effort to bring forth mutual understanding and an eventual solu- 
tion for the stabilization of our important expanding pouliry industry. 

From the testimony submitted here today, it appears there is no geographical 
difference in the bankruptcy and near bankruptcy of poultry producers all over 
the Nation alike, be it eggs, fowl, broiler or turkey. I submit herewith a current 
egg market quotation from our nearby Northwestern Ohio Poultry Association of 
Napoleon. arge Grade A eggs, 21 cents and medium Grade A eggs, 15 cents. 
Broilers, hens and turkeys fall in the same relative loss category, which at least 
makes the losses consistantly equal in all poultry commodities. 

In our family poultry operation, we have an investment of nearly $200,000. 
This investment did not allow the owners an ordinary wage earner’s salary in 
1958. Thus it has become much more difficult to operate in the black the past 
few years than it was to build up this business in the depression of the thirties. 
Therefore it would seem we are far past due in giving poultry some legislative 
consideration. When nearly every other business in our Nation reports increased 
profits, farm income is set for $1 billion less in 1959 by our U.S.D.A. statisticians, 
However, in view of the subcommittee’s consideration, I do see a light appearing 
on the horizon today after we have spent several years of considerable time and 
means in trying to aid the producers who have been greatly responsible for the 
growth of our business over the past 30 years. It would have been a pleasure 
to do more for stabilizing producer livlihood sooner. 

As treasurer and an organizing director of the United States Poultry & Eee 
Producers Association since its origin early in 1957, I have carefully scrutiniz 
the fine works of our very capable Congressman, Charles Brown from Missouri 
first on the Small Business Subcommittee, and then again today. I was amazed 
with the understanding remarks made by members of this Poultry Subcommittee, 
expressing acknowledgment toward the need, and a desire to finally give the pow 
try producer that desperately needed assistance. Truly it is as a hand on a dark, 
dark night. Especially do I commend Congressman Charles Brown for his clear 
interpretation of the poultry dilemma, its basic causes, and practical stabilization 
suggestions. No one short of a full knowledge of the present situation, and a man 
of commendable character could equal his excellent opinions for industry stabiliza- 
tion, both emergency and long range. 

To Congressman Cooley, McIntire, Thompson, Brown and the entire com- 
mittee, I express my appreciation for the opportunity to appear before you. 
Rest assured that your reaction to this need has given me renewed impetus and & 
finer impression of those gentlemen with whom we entrust our congressional needs. 
At minimum cost, national self-help programs can bring more peace, tranquillity, 
and balance than one way costly foreign-aid programs. How can we have one 
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without the other? We shall deem it a pleasure to further assist you with an 
ultry industry information you may desire. There is a healthy solution to a 
=n bankruptcy—at a fraction of the cost of present Federal waste. This solu- 
tion will once again place the poultrymen in the income tax bracket instead of 
on the relief list. 
I thank you. 


Mr. Tompson. Did you wish to testify? 

Mrs. Weiner. I would like to read this statement. I think there 
are some points in here that have not been raised that are very 
worthy of consideration. 

Mr. THompson. You could file this entire statement and put it in 
the record. I say that in the interest of time. 

Mrs. Werner. | think it will provoke some questions here. These 
are the questions I would like to present. I think I am the only one 
to give you an opinion as to why we have overproduction the way 
we have today. 

I think that is the new angle, anyway. 

Mr. TxHompson. All right. 

(The statement of Mrs. Eva Weiner, Vista, Calif., is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CALIFORNIA Farm ResEARCH AND LEGISLATIVE COMMITTER, 
SanTa Ciara, Cauir., Apri 30, 1959 


Gentlemen, I am Mrs. Eva Weiner of route 2, box 1209, Vista, Calif. I was 
privileged to appear before the House Committee on Agriculture when they 
visited my home State of California in February of last year. Being a commercial 
egg producer, then as now, my problems are in the production of table eggs. 
I must say, that again I am indeed privileged. Few poultrymen can neither 
afford to leave their flocks for a few days, or can afford the expense involved in 
coming to Washington to appear before you, especially today when we are in a 
position of selling our commodity below the cost of production. My coming is 
possible only because of the contributions made by the mills, hatcheries, and other 
industrymen with whom we as independent producers deal. It could well be 
that they felt so inclined because their survival as independents largely depends 
on our survival as independent producers. 

Last year I further identified myself by stating the size of our flock, which my 
husband and I tend. Now let me rather submit a bit of bookkeeping. The week 
ending April 16, 1959, our egg check, which covers all of our production, amounted 
to $687. For the same week our feed bill alone amounted to $751.69. Our prob- 
lem is simply this—how do we pay our water bill, in a water deficient area with 
attendant high rates; how do we pay our power bill, also high because in our county 
they are a monopoly; how do we repay our Production Credit Association loan at 
6 percent interest in addition to our mortgage, not even mentioning the fact that 
our family has to be fed and clothed, and our children have not yet completed 
their educations, on a weekly deficit of $64.69? 

As southern California poultry coordinator for the California Farm Research 
and Legislative Committee I have the opportunity to meet with and talk to many 
poultry farmers. Most of the egg producers, if not all, are trying to manage with 
egg checks which do not cover the feed bill. Because our situation is so desperate 
now, my organization as well as the producers themselves greatly appreciate your 
quick response in calling these special hearings. California Farm Phistoreh and 
Legislative Committee hopes in its small way to help present the problems our 
poultry producer members have to cope with, and hope that constructive congres- 
sional action planned to bring economic order out of chaos will be quickly forth- 
coming. 

In January of 1957 we called to the attention of the California State Board of 
Agriculture the deteriorating condition in the entire California poultry industry 
and were instrumental in the enactment of State legislation which authorized 
a statewide study of the situation. A copy of the basic testimony presented on 
our behalf by Mr. Lester Grube, San Jose egg producer, on October 17, 1957, 
before the Joint Legislative Committee on Agricultural and Livestock Problems 
of the California State Legislature is attached for the reference of your committee. 
This statement graphically shows the deterioration of egg prices throughout the 
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years 1956 and 1957 on page 3, with similar data on broiler prices on pages 2 and 3, 
Let me bring this price picture up to date with the following: 





Apr. 21, 1958 | Apr. 21, 1959 





Cost of lay mash per hundredweight- - -_---- eacneepsonaseberwnrnsceceqesens $3. 08 $3.12 
Prapp for large A agen Per Gomem. ... - oo. Ss seein 6p fends sé ceass-cesie . 3934 ? 
ee es er A SOUND... 4... «nn dingn equece coccapuscopngegsgencssss .13 





My own county’s, San Diego, cost study figures for 1958 shows 28.3 cents per 
dozen. While I question the validity of these figures, being a composite of 42 
select poultry farms out of a total of about 650 in the county, and probably being 
padded by the individual participant to appear even better in the eyes of his 
fellow participants, how can we survive on a 27}4-cent large egg? We are now 
receiving 21 cents per dozen for medium eggs, 15% cents for small, and all of 74 
cents for peewee, even though the production cost is the same for all sizes. 

Any wonder that in our area producers who have raised replacements for their 
own flocks are offering them for sale at a loss simply because they are not able to 
pay the feed bill to keep on feeding their young stock? 

Allow me to quote from a letter received by ovr committee from one of our poul- 
try members, Mr. and Mrs. Ray Anderson, of Morgan Hill, Celif., to furvher 
illustrate this point: 

‘“‘We operate a pou'try ranch in Morgan Hill (Santa Clara County), which we 
have built up in 9% years to 9,000 birds of which 6,000 are now laying. We want 
to stay in this occupation. 

‘‘We belong to an egg-marketing cooperative. Our last egg check for the week 
ending April 4, 1959, averaged 25 cents a dozen. We figured our cost of produc- 
tion at just about 33 cents a dozen, as we carry a high overhead, which would 
mean a lot of debt to be paid off. We own four acres including our home and 
poultry facilities. 

“This production cost does not include anything for our own time, sometimes 
12 hours a day between the two of us. 

“Tt does include employing one full-time man at $1 an hour for a 40-hour week, 

“Our standard of living goes up or down with the price of eggs. All other costs 
are rigid. 

“Tt seems wrong to figure efficiency solely on cost of production and not to 
consider human beings involved, the hopes and dreams, and the terrible tightness 
in people s chest when they see egg prices drop below costs, knowing that every 
dollar added to the feed bill has to be paid sometime, and with interest, 

“If supply and demand make such havoc, it is time they were brought into 
some alinement. Waste isnt efficient. How can we care about individuals if 
we don t care about every individual?” 

California is the second State in the Union in the production of eggs. Eggs are 
produced in every county but San Francisco County. An examination of the 
leading egg-production counties show an increase in production. This increase 
in part is producer inspired in the ever harder struggle to make ends meet. 
Everyone hopes that the next thousand birds will put them over the top or at 
least at the break-even point. This increased production results only in further 
depressed prices. 

The following figures for the leading California egg-producing counvies proves 
this point. As production increases, as it has in all counties except Sonoma, 
income per unit decreases. 
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Leading California egg-producing counties 














County 
Money 
ozen. value dozen value 

San Bernardino.-.----..--.-.---.--------------- 96, 932, 980 895,873 | 107,501,710 $39, 776, 000 
14d ANCES... ------ 2-4 -- 22-22 0-0 - oer ee ge ecene 47, 520, 000 17, 915, 040 52, 272, 000 18, 992, 160 
Gam DISGO...0--- = - --- 2 ne noe seen es enc ese et 47, 450, 000 17, 224, 54, 550, 000 19, 803, 650 
OPENS... -------- - 22502 - 2-2 - one oe sew sen cbs 40, 648, 000 15, 212, 000 40, 920, 000 15, 729, 000 
BONED 2 20 ~ oon n oo - enc ren cee sees cenepenes-ye= 41, 272, 471 14, 693, 000 37, 783, 657 13, 379, 953 
TRIVOTIIOD. « cine or one ee nnn enone nw eneccenresese- 36, 210, 500 14, 846, 540 36, 934, 710 14, 404, 540 
WHOEIND. <3 on csc en ens an cbse eckceccedsoedcseaens 17, 851, 361 5, 890, 000 20, 260, 533 7, 901, 607 
WOMRMEB. 2... - no ccnncnwe cence eeoeaseen-sinses- 10, 307, 167 3, 711, 180 15, 740, 004 5, 981, 201 
pemislans ... «- ------- -- 02-2 eso n en eneerccesha-- 13, 650, 000 4, 485, 750 15, 797, 000 5, 698, 011 

Gente Clara..------------------------000---=-- 12, 300, 000 4, 838, 000 14, 544, 000 3 

OPO. . .----------------------- 2-2 see nee 8, 347, 744 3, 088, 744 (@) 1) 
Ben Bas ODDS. ... ~~~ -<2 0 22222 - ast nsceeeseees= 4, 941, 000 1, 828, 200 6, 946, 000 2, 736, 700 

1 Not available. 


While the income also shows an increase, the increase is not commensurate 
with the increase in production. Los Angeles County illustrates this well by also 
supplying the value per case of 30 dozen eggs in 1957 at $11.31 and in 1958, $10.90. 

he two most common questions today among the poultrymen are, Why is this 
happening and what will be the end? 

o the first, our committee feels that corporate farming is the answer. Pianned 
overproduction, artificially created surpluses and depressed prices are the result 
of nonfarm financed production without regard for the marketing situation. 
Production without regard for the end result has simply worked as an enormous 
hardship on that farm unit engaged only in production without a mill, processing 

lant, distributor agency or what else have you to absorb the production losses. 
We are not opposed in anyway to technological progress or economies and effi- 
ciencies in operation of poultry farms. But we do feel, however, that such benefits 
must be equitably distributed—each process in the operation from producer to 
consumer must stand on its own economic feet, be it hatchery, equipment manufac- 
turer, producer, feed dealer, handler, processor, orretailer. As things are now—the 
producer is being sacrificed. 

What I refer to can be illustrated by the item carried in the April 11, 1959, issue 
of Feedstuffs on page 6, stating that ‘‘General Mills, Inc., has launched an exten- 
sive commercial egg program in Mississippi with about 25 growers who have 
switched from broilers, to have 250,000 layers in 12 months and 500,000 in 24 
months. The program started with 65,000 started pullets from Arkansas for the 
beginning.’’ Other major mills are doing tne same thing. As if adding insult to 
injurv, a poultry specialist is quoted in the March 21, 1959, issue of Feedstuffs, 
page 101, as saying ‘There is no place for the individual operator.” 

While I quote a news item from one State, this same practice is widespread. 
Even California feels the direct effects of this type of corporate nonfarmer financed 
expansion right in our own backyard. 

The question of what to do is not as easy to answer. However, we have some 
suggestions which we hope will help.-. Immediate relief, nevertheless temporary, 
ean be gained through increased purchases by the U.8. Department of Agriculture 
of eggs for use in the school lunch and other institutional programs. However, 
I hasten to point out that the present and the recent purchases of powdered eggs 
have little or no effect on the producer. By and large the powdered and other 
processed eggs are eggs bought at depressed prices for manufacturing, thus the 
Government purchases in no way reflect. on the prices paid producers. We 
suggest that the purchases for the school lunch programs by the USDA be from 
local supplies for local use and to be used as fresh eggs, served our children in the 
many forms that fresh eggs can be prepared rather than being used only in prepar- 
ing other foods. Westrongly urge that all Government, contracts should certify 
that the processors or handlers have paid the producer a price to cover production 
costs as was suecessfully in operation during World War IT. 

Enactment of a national food stamp plan, such as Congress has before it now, 
can move egg stocks from week to week into retail channels from local supplies for 
the benefit of families on relief and the unemployed. Such a planned adjustment 
of supplies and outlets in view of the large number of families on public assistance 
and unemployed, would at least temporarily hold back the sharp price drops, which 
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are breaking the backs of the independent producers. In fact, it might even help. 
save some family farmers from also becoming indigent. 

No surplus disposal program, however, can stop the nonfarmer financed mass 
production vertically integrated operations which artificially flood the market 
with no regard to demand. 

Our committee, poultry members, and affiliated poultry organizations have 
supported H.R. 9380 (Auchincloss of New Jersey) last year. The bill called for 
the establishment of machinery for a national referendum to curtail production 
and thus curtail the displacement of the family farmers by corporate nonfarmer 
control of the industry. While no one really likes controls, that might well be 
a small price to pay to keep from going bankrupt. H.R. 9380 failed to win 
congressional approval. And the depressing prices continue to increase the 
crisis in the industry and drive more and more family farmers off of their farms 
or into some form of sharecropping. In fact this might be the time for an appro- 
priate Government agency to make a study of these contracts with the goal of 
achieving some form of standardization with adequate protection for the producer 
and his large investment in equipment. 

We again urge that Congress enact machinery through which the egg and 
meat bird producers can regulate their industry at a national level. e are 
convinced that nothing short of Federal drastic action will help at this stage. 
A national self-help program, producer controlled and even financed if need be, 
with teeth in it for enforcement, and containing provisions for regulating volume 
of production can save what remains of the independent producers in the indus- 
try. We feel cutbacks should start at an accepted exemption level, adequate 
for family farm existence, and be proportionately increased as the size of the 
operation increases. 

We favor production payments (some adaptation of the wool program) to be 
on the basis of 90 percent of parity, with ceilings such as are contained in Rep- 
resentative Poage’s cotton bill, which provides that no single producer may 
receive more than $5,000 in return for conforming to his production allocation. 

Congressman Brown (I did not know that Congressman Brown was going to 
be here when I wrote this) in his report for the Small Business Subcommittee 
No. 6 study of the poultry industry felt that some of these corporation farm 
arrangements might well be in violation of our antitrust laws. Je urge that 
this be pursued. We fear that the welfare of every consumer is at stake if our 
food supply should fall into monopoly control. 

We strongly favor the further growth and development of producer controlled 
cooperatives so that the independent producer can gain some of the efficiencies 
for himself. However, California has witnessed in recent years the weakening 
and demise of some of the cooperatives which were unable to withstand a direet 
onslaught of large corporave competition. 

While I am submitting this statement on behalf of the California Research 
and Legislative Committee, I am also authorized to speak for the Palomar 
Poultry Cooperative, Inc., of Vista, Calif., of which I am secretary, and for the 
Orange County Poultry Producers Association, of which Mrs. Ralph C. Thomas 
is secretary. I have a statement prepared by Mrs. Thomas to submit to you 
for your consideration. I also have with me personal statements of Mr. Charles 
Christy of Vista and Mr. Paul Powers of San Marcos, both poultry producers, 
and both members of the Palomar Poultry Cooperative. 

As a final comment, total California egg production for 1957 was 376,975,000 
dozen with a cash value of $138,283,000, sixth in the State in cash value. Yet 
allow me to leave with you an ad taken from a Long Beach newspaper which 
features eggs at 19 cents per dozen for grade A medium. Rancho Sudan, a 
market in Fallbrook, Calif., featured eggs at 5 cents per dozen, with an order 
of $3. Certainly “loss leaders,’’ considerably below the cost of production, and 
the loss is backed up to the producer. 

We urge quick and decisive action on a national level as the only way that we 
can save our investments, livelihood, and independent way of life. 

Thank you. 


Mr. Tuompson. Thank you very much, Mrs. Weiner, for a very 
splendid, objective statement. The statements to which you have 
referred may be made a part of the record. 
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(The documents referred to, together with the newspaper clipping, 
are as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE CALIFORNIA Farm ReEsEARCH AND LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEB 


Before the joint legislative committee on agricultural and livestock problems, 
Hon. Paul L. Byrne, chairman, San Mateo, October 17, 1957; pursuant to 
Assembly Concurrent Resolution No. 59, adopted by the 1957 legislature 
which requests the joint legislative committee to study the depressed prices in 
the poultry industry and the causes, including recommendations for needed 
legislation 


My name is Lester Grube. My address is 4350 Narvaez Avenue, San Jose, 
where I operate a 4,000-bird egg ranch and a small wholesale egg distribution 
business. 

I am speaking as poultry area vice chairman on behalf of the California Farm 
Research and Legislative Committee whose address is 740 Hilmar Street, Santa 
Clara. 

Our committee has been especially concerned with the steadily worsening eco- 
nomic condition of fryer and egg producers, especially during the last 4 years. 
We have watched what appeared to be temporary slumps in net income turn into 
a recession from which there seems to be no permanent recovery for the independ- 
ent producer. 

Last January, our committee requested the State board of agriculture to urge 
the legislature to investigate the causes of distress in the California poultry 
industry. Favorable action on our request was taken by the board at its January 
21 meeting. 

On January 19, in response to requests from our committee and from groups of 
meat, bird, and egg producers throughout California, Assembly Concurrent 
Resolution No. 59 was introduced and later adopted by the legislature. 

We wish to commend the joint legislative committee for scheduling the current 
hearings in the main poultry producing centers of California. We hope that our 
testimony and that of producers who will appear to discuss special problems in 
their areas, will provide the basis for further studies so that a full picture of what 
is happening to this important industry will be available and recommendations 
for adequate remedial action may be made. 

USDA’s Poultry and Egg Situation (hereafter referred to as PES) of November 
1956 states, ‘‘Poultry and eggs are the third largest source of (U.S.) gross farm 
income, exceeded only by meat animals and by dairy products. 1955 gross in- 
come from poultry and eggs was $3.4 billion, and present estimates for 1956 are 
at about the same level.” 

Exclusive of cash receipts from sale of turkeys, receipts from marketing of 
eggs, broilers and farm chickens in California dropped from $300 million in 1953 
to $204,530,000 in 1955 and to $194,546,000 in 1956 according to USDA’s Farm 
Income Situation of September 1957. 

As a whole, this major section of U.S. agriculture was in worse condition that 
any other major commodity group. As reported on July 8, 1957, by the Federal- 
State Market News Service, U.S. poultry farmers’ prices on June 15, 1957, 
measured up as follows: Eggs 66 percent of parity; all chickens, 68 percent of 
parity; and turkeys, 63 percent of parity. 


BROILER PRICES 


As of September 15, 1957, USDA reported U.S. farmers receiving 17.2 cents 
per pound or only_60 percent of parity for broilers. 

USDA’s PES of May 1957 traces the disastrous recent history of national 
average farm price (per pound live weight) for commercial broilers: 


Cents Cents 
SOUT in dd egicnemnte SP Ot ie cccasieetnceiennaseaen 28. 5 
iG ccinibs subGdtwssGlwh ie gt. Sere re es ae 28. 8 
ET ie ae ben elie bo a 4ebeeate EOE wes suc ddsdsckudeddaucest 27.1 
SES = disttrewink eke &anbeumuet SGET Gees bas <aguus scdhbbnegence 23. 1 
Gch kodesdbsneuesenaeeus Bh SURO s cacecutdnductiweecteton 25. 2 
Pr avwida dbblssicdcobadeden Se. GY BOs vive Sedecssccwasdeueas 19. 6 
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The same periodical in September 1957 reports that for the first 8 months of 
1957, average broiler prices had dropped even further to 19.9 cents compared to 
20.9 cents during the same period in 1956. 

California farmers’ price for commercial broilers followed much the same 
pattern, as reported by USDA’s Chickens and Eggs of June 1956 and April 1957: 


Cents Cents 
ee eee ae ee NPE ee YL BE. Saeccs tee +c. cal tao 26. 2 
ee Smee ee terion. ee Sent SOO ooo ont. cecGeeiSaene 27.9 
ee ct ed he Se Tee. Soo oy oe cae ee a 22.0 
alll inet ta fe ely psig Seta Sch 29. 0 


An indication of further deterioration in broiler prices in 1957 is indicated by 
sounene of 1956 and 1957 prices during the first full week of each month in 














the San Joaquin Valley, as reported by PES of September 1957: 
l 
Year January Febrosrs} March April | May June July August Septem 
j | r 
cents 21.1 22.1 | 21.1 21.6 22.0 22.0 23. 5 23.0 21.5 
spc 22.8 19.5 | 24.6 19.2 19.6 22.0 22.0 22.3 20.6 














Since overproduction is generally regarded as the prime cause of depressed 
prices, it is worth looking at the return’to producers nationally per dollar of feed 
fed in producing broilers as reported by PES of September 1957: 


i PT CRE s sc xtuk oo lewe 6 oS oe | eee 1.18 
eR Ne ees eT | a |. See ape eee 1, 29 
| Ee 1, 39 





With feed accounting for the major portion of production costs, and the returns 
so greatly reduced, the inevitable result will be elimination of independent pro- 
ducers and expanded production by those who hope to hang on by increasing the 
number of units on which they will receive a return. 


EGG PRICES 


Egg prices received by farmers nationally have deteriorated severely also, as 
reported by PES of May 1957: 


Cents Cents 
DUT i: iinet aa kau oan oe IS nie es ang hn wd wee 47.7 
a a a a it I bib hn cal ahcdicien Giese nateerta es = hee 41. 6 
se FU en ie RE Re cs. Blk one onda enlace aire 47.7 
ok ee eS es a that I No os on ca cceceines Scere ecg oe 36. 6 
STR aa te to aks ities dads iGo dies ttl RC) atk 38.9 
ee ke ett OR Rap Sa oh a 2 Sed 38. 7 


The bottom has completely fallen out of the national egg market during 1957 
according to monthly comparisons by PES with 1956 produce prices: 

















Year | January |February| March April | May June July August 
ES A = 
| | | 
S| covet dkbewce 46.6 | 40. 2 | 39.6 38. 5 37.6 36. 4 36.6 36.9 
ee 33.2 32.8 | 30. 6 30. 8 29.0 29.0 32.1 | 36.3 








Since the egg market is a national market, California egg producers were swept 
along in the price decline. USDA’s “Chickens and Kggs’” reports the story for 
California: 


Cents Cents 
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Partial reports available to us from the Federal-State Market News Service, 
comparing 1957 midmonth egg prices in California with 1956, indicate a con- 
tinuation of declining prices to the State’s producers: 








[Prices in cents per dozen] 
Year May 15 | June 15 | July 15 | Aug. 15 | Sept. 15 
TE .  .vcmspeccocecnpuplpeaineneeddncniennanean * 36.5 34.5 34.5 36.0 36. 5 
ER i adebancuceenqedeSeanioubbadblabeneiaaere 30. 5 30.0 31.5 37.0 38.0 


Cost of production for eggs was studied in Alameda, Butte, Los Angeles, Orange, 
Placer, Riverside, Sacramento, San Bernardino, San Diego, and Sonoma Counties 
in 1955 by the Agricultural Extension Service.. These costs averaged 36.8 cents 
a dozen. They may well have been higher as Extension Service representatives 
concede that, for a variety of reasons, these voluntary participation studies 
usually involve the most efficient producers. They may also reflect lower costs 
than are actually true because of the tendency of some participants to portray 
their operation in a favorable light. No more recent data is available to our 
knowledge. 

VERTICAL INTEGRATION 


The primary cause of this squeeze on poultry producers lies in the enormous 
expansion of production without heed to market requirements. It is our convic- 
tion that this irresponsible expansion in the broiler industry has been deliberately 
engineered by corporate interests, far removed from the interests of producers, 
through financing and other practices which have come to be known as vertical 
and horizontal integration. 

The importance and potential of the poultry industry to these groups is indi- 
cated by the amount of manufactured feed it consumes. The American Feed 
Manufacturers Association recently announced that 62 percent of the total annual 
output of manufactured feed is consumed by the poultry industry. 

As we see it, vertically integrated operations are willing to conduct their pro- 
duction facilities at a loss if, by doing so, they can expand the volume of their 
lucrative business in the other phases of the industry in which they are involved. 
These additional involvements include selling chicks and feed, processing, dis- 
tributing, and even retailing the poultry product. With the pace in the industry 
thus being set by vertical integration, whereby the producing function is geared to 
the narrowest possible margin—and even deficit operations, extinction is fore- 
shadowed for a farmer who is engaged only in the production operation even 
though he is highly efficient and his facilities are of the first order. 

To illustrate this, we would like to cite the testimony of a spokesman for an 
integrated operation from Gainesville, Ga., before the House of Representatives, 
Select Committee on Small Business on May 9, 1957. He stated that his concern 
lost $1,200,000 on the growing end of their integrated organization over a recent 
2-year period but they more than made it up on their sale of chicks, feed, process- 
ing, cold storage, merchandising, feather mill, manure, and byproducts operations. 

The pattern unfolded by vertical integration is the main threat to independent 
farm family ownership. In the broiler industry, it has largely succeeded in sup- 
planting the former decent standards of living of independent farm families with 
poorly paid hired hands and “‘sharecroppers’’. Wherever it spreads, it may ulti- 
mately lead not only to the elimination of the independent family farm operator 
but to a degree of price-fixing to the detriment of the general public. 

Because we see integration as the central disease afflicting the poultry industry, 
we believe it must be recognized and dealt with in some manner before any en- 
during stability can be won for the poultry producer. Due to its importance, we 
want to call your attention to a few of many available comments on integration 
and its workings. 

The Poultryman of May 10, 1957 carried an article on the speech of Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture Earl T. Butz during the previous week in Chicago before 
the convention of the American Feed Manufacturers Association: 

“ ‘Integration has been defined by the Agriculture Department as an arrange- 
ment under which the production, processing, and marketing of poultry meat is 
conducted under the management of a single big company which sometimes owns 
all of the facilities involved.’ Butz did not define the term in his speech before 
the feed manufacturers, some of whom have been charged by small businessmen 
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with undertaking to squeeze them out of business by financing integrated oper- 
ations. 

“Here is what Butz told the feed manufacturers: ‘The trend to integration will} 
spread. When we speak of integration in agriculture, our thoughts nearly always 
turn to the poultry industry. Production of broilers in this country is now 
highly integrated, from the incubator to the dressing plant and beyond.’ 

‘At the production level, 1 man now takes care of up to 40,000 birds at a 
ume. This means that during the year 1 man can take care of 150,000 to 200,000 

irds, 

“Butz characterized poultry raising’ today as ‘big business.’ He continued: 

‘Large animal production in this country is by no means immune from the 
possibility of integration. It may not happen in the same way or to the same 
extent as occurred in the poultry industry. But the pressure is in that direction,’ 

“Butz made no reference to any need for special Government policy regarding 
integration of the broiler industry. But he indicated it would be a different 
story when, and if, integration reaches into the cattle and hog field. 

“If and when this kind of integration begins to hit the large animal field,’ 
he said, ‘it will precipitate sociological and economic adjustments that will be 
difficult.’ ”’ 

What makes Mr. Butz believe he will get excited over the difficult sociological 
and economic adjustments which will befall livestock men as a result of integra- 
tion, when he is indifferent to the welfare of poultrymen who are in the throes of 
the integrated squeeze, is beyond our comprehension. 

The article stated that Congressman Charles H. Brown, chairman of the Small 
Business Committee investigating possible violations of antitrust law by inte- 
grated interests in the poultry industry, told a news conference at the AMFA 
convention: 

“Congress has received complaints from all parts of the country. One-fourth 
of them come from New England, one-third from the Middle West, and the balance 
from the west coast.’’ 

USDA’s issues of PES chronicle the price squeeze and the ever-present influence 
of integratioa. In its September 1956 issue, it states: 

“Out-of-pocket production costs of most producers are probably covered by 
broiler prices at the levels of early September. But it is unlikely that those 
prices provide any substantial allowance for the farmer’s labor or for his over- 
head costs. (Toward mid-September, Georgia prices at the farm fell to 16 cents 
per pound, which probably falls below out-of-pocket costs for most independent 
producers.) Accordingly, it is difficult to envision continued short-run expansion 
of facilities for broiler production in the United States as a whole. In particular 
situations, however, it is possible that well-financed corporations planning the 
development of integrated broiler operations may encourage construction of 
additional growing facilities.”’ 

PES of November 1956 comments as follows: 

“Several factors in combination tend to hold broiler production at a high level, 
despite disappointing returns from the enterprise during the entire year 1956. 
These factors—which are involved in the intricate financing and orgarizational 
structure of the industry—will tend to hold 1957 broiler production up to, or 
even slightly above, the 1956 record output. Though 1956 output has not yet 
been officially estimated, recorded placements in the 12 months ending September 
1956 were 23 percent above a year earlier.”’ 

“For many years, the typical means of producing broilers has involved ‘financ- 
ing.’ The farmer had a backer, generally a feed dealer or poultry processor, 
who used broiler-contracting as a means of assuring a large volume for his feed- 
selling or poultry-slaughtering enterprise. Details of the contractual arrange- 
ments varied among individuals and areas * * *. From the viewpoint of the 
contractor, the opportunity to achieve high volume often made a nominal loss 
tolerable if it was more than offset by the markup on feed and supplies, or if it 
could be absorbed in the processing margin. 

“The broiler industry has been moving toward an even more complex organiza- 
tional pattern—‘vertical integration.’ he term is used to describe a situation 
in which a single coordinated management performs all or part of the functions 
of producing hatching eggs, hatching chicks, rearing chicks, mixing and supplying 
feed, and slaughtering and distributing poultry. Many of the leading firms in 
the broiler industry are integrated, and newly integrated organizations are created 
by agreements between existing nonintegrated firms performing complementary 
functions. 

“The advent of integration probably induces an even greater force than financ- 
ing so far as continued high production of broilers is concerned. Even though 
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broiler prices continue near ‘costs’ of production, such firms are likely to remain 
in production to the limit of their financial resources, * * * For these reasons 
broiler production is likely to remain practically at the point at which increase 
supplies cause prices to exceed production costs by only a small margin.” 

: January 1957, PES reported that broiler production will continue about 
10 percent higher than a year earlier. It stated: 

“The continued record large production for each of the 12 most recent months 
in the face of prices below a year ago probably can be attributed, in part, to the 
contractural-type of financing available t> broilermen, particularly Shah coupled 
with vertical integration.”’ 

In March 1957 PES’s comments indicate that a grower’s contract with an 
integrated operation gives no guarantee of a firm price. It reports: 

“Total broiler production is continuing to increase. Early March prices were 
above 20 cents per _— in major producing areas, but in the past few months 
low prices in the Northeast forced reductions in the guarantees specified for 
growers in their agreements with contractors. -West coast prices also are so low 
as to force reductions in the output of the industry there. The Southeastern 
States seem to be less affected by the low prices. Less attractive off-farm work 
opportunities in the South than in other broiler areas are cited as one explanation 
for continued broiler expansion in that area, along with aggressive management 
of integrated operations.” 

The September 1957 issue of PES forecasts: 

“Total 1957 broiler production is likely to exceed the 1,345 million birds pro- 
duced in 1956 by about 6 percent * * *. The 1957 broiler production increase 
occurred despite lower farm prices for broilers in most months so far this year 
than in the corresponding 1956 months. The average price for broilers in 1956 
was the lowest in 14 years. In the last year and a half, the broiler-feed price 
ratio also has been record-low, and by a margin probably only partially com- 
pensated by gains in the efficiency of feed conversion. Production has increased 
despite seemingly adverse price relationships, probably because of the financial 
organization of the industry. * * * 

“Placements increased more than the U.S. average of 6 percent in Georgia 
(plus 14 percent), Alabama (plus 21 percent), and Mississippi (plus 22 percent). 
Among the important broiler States in which 1957 output will be reduced are 
California, Oregon, and Connecticut, with respective cuts of 18, 9, and 10 percent.’’ 


BROILER PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 


The spectacular national expansion of broiler production is found in the May 
1957 PES. In millions of pounds live weight, this is the record: 


Sits aie bik ti ide din dini Sige oon B61 19GB ccna cw encesweapsubilices 2, 624 
BE lps bs bide suk bed ae bin GOR SOI 66 Wand we hae Demees commie 2, 904 
BE, Hid Ub winced didawewn dd nbienes LF PIBGE. 60.0 oni dsacasiocnianlsanie 3, 236 
RR RG WSs ohn be ob iG b abel Obie 1 OFU TNR6 on ~ sies tein ohotouee 3, 350 
ELS i sional blaict sd Cath othe ake 1 BOB BOOB a 4 iscccie dicinle no ch enetiandt 4, 275 
PE pe Seldid GS eh Site MRSS st 2, 415 


The apparent 18 percent drop in California’s 1957 broiler production is in sharp 
contrast to the national and particularly the southern pattern. California’s 
sharp decline as a broiler-producing State is even more marked when viewed in 
the light of the State’s continuing and rapid population growth. 

_ The extent to which the California market has been taken over by distant 
States is revealed by PES of July 1957. It reports poultry receipts, including 
turkeys, during 1956: 


| From Cali- | From other Total 
fornia States 
Pounds Pounds Pounds 
EE ee ee ae 19, 580, 000 58, 006, 000 
Los Angeles receipts. -------- se deat Peet Ae Se deeeeecc lobes 1, 538, 000 51, 793, 000 53, 331, 000 
TOE» nmimnage bitin eynernnitn wines enereedhieemsemariee 39, 964, 000 71, 373, 000 111, 337, 000 


\ i 


Note.—The Los Angeles figures represent only partial receipts in that market. The receipts involved 
evidently serve as a valid sample to USDA's satisfaction. 
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Over 95 percent of the meatbirds brought into these Celifornia markets from 
out-of-State came from the Southern States which operated largely with non- 
union labor standards and lower feed costs. 


EGG PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 


Although eggs do not lend themselves as readily to expansion as poultry meat, 
production has risen substantially ger fenelacly in view of a significant decline in 
per capita consumption. PES of May 1957 gives the record of eggs produced 
nationally in millions of cases: 


OMAR ys okies okie, 1. oe 16GB MGR ones 2S RL deed 161.3 
SN ee ST bast BS CASO iiid ice oncty dolucogp_bat 161.3 
WOON aah: Hasits 2 cel -- ccews MSO R MED eo. ccdladbow; audead be 160. 8 
eGiit Sext Sher? sult ck wes acc OR SNOB sisd oc Secur Sug avo WR 163. 7 
MM Bieise bostrueec, cul) ot. SORE P0GB ead. scusdiuds eds ci nel 165.3 
SEs fits side lies Scc09 tel POR IB sa dik sdbucu de sds cle 169. 6 


Egg production has not as yet felt the full impact of vertical integration as has 
the broiler industry. As to the direct effect, USDA observes in the November 
1956 PES: 

“Financing and integration * * * are unlikely to diminish as factors affecting 
poultry meat production, and are promoting increased egg produc tion as well. 
These practices reduce the limitation that lack of funds often imposes on the scale 
of operations for independeat producers and creates new production facilities, 
thereby serving to increase both capacity and output.” 

A more or less indirect effect of vertical integration will be further brought 
home to egg producers as the remaining independent broiler producers abandon 
that industry. Many will convert present broiler facilities into egg ranches, 
thereby adding to the overproduction in that industry. 

In appraising the significance of the volume of egg production, it is important 
to recognize the widely held view of industry Jeaders that as little as a 1 percent 
change in egg production can cause violent price fluctuations. In this light, the 
increases in egg production during recent years have been of decisive proporations 
and undoubtedly account for the sharp drop in prices. 

Similarly a relatively small volume of egg imports have an impact on west 
coast egg prices. Such importation is a factor as is evidenced by a random check 
of San Francisco and Los Angeles egg receipts during a few recent months in 1957 
as reported by the Federal-State Market News Service. Rec eipts from out-of- 
State came to about 15 percent in San Francisco and about 2°¢ percent in Los 
Angeles. 

All of the imports were from the Midwest which, in the case of eggs, is the hub 
of vertical integration development. This agency reported a total of 836,535 
cases of eggs shipped into California from January 1 through August 1957. 

The practically constant threat of a sudden influx of eggs automatically gears 
our market to other areas where surplus production results in a lower price 
structure than ours. Asa general rule you can say that areas of surplus production 
such as the Midwest must have a lower price than other markets in order to clear 
their surpluses. This means that our California markets move up and down in 
direct relation to the supply situation in other areas. 

The latest figures on return to producers per dollar of feed fed in producing 
eggs indicates pressure to expand in order to maintain income levels. PES of 
September 1957 reported this factor as follows: 


mor 16, 190e-- 2. Soe Sri Sr Oo rae. 40, 4e0. 6 5.2. UCR $1. 78 
Wer. 15: 1953... -_-.- eee 15, 1956 _ Le ee eda 1. 57 
Apr. +4 Se ceomatc state Face ene SR AS ERD en os tcrisiaernine opr areesorariente 1. 54 
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SOME IMPACTS ON POULTRYMEN 


Three years ago, California egg producers could get along fairly well with a 
3,000-layer operation. Today anyone with less than 5,000 layers can’t keep his 
head above water. Farm family operators have been forced into expanded oper- 
ations at higher interest rates. These were in the nature of investments which 
many of them could not possibly afford. As per unit income fell off, expansion 
was undertaken in an effort to maintain income levels required to cope with 
indebtedness already incurred and with higher living costs. At the same time, 
this very expansion aggravated overproduction. 
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Veterans of the Armed Forces have been particularly hard hit amongst poultry- 
men. They came into the industry at the tail end of the boom. Due to heavy 
indebtedness and lack of reserve capital, the impact of the cost-price squeeze is 
being felt more acutely by this group than by the older and more established 

roducers. 
: Poultry ranch mortality statistics today would show a continuation of the trend 
found in the 1954 Agricultural Census. The census showed a 10-percent drop in 
all California farm operators between 1949-50 and 1954. However, those selling 
chickens experienced a mortality of 34 percent while those selling eggs declined 
38 percent. For specific counties, the figures were: 
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Similar statistics could be compiled for the mortality rate of independent 
hatcheries, feed mills, and processing plants. The economic health of the com- 
munities involved has been injured by these casualties. 

Poultry producers have been exhorted by Government and industry leaders to 
“help themselves’ by becoming more efficient and producing a higher quality 
product. This advice has been diligently followed during recent years. Refrig- 
eration and automatic feeders were installed. Better handling methods were 
adopted. Egg quality, feed conversion, rate of lay, disease control, and the like 
have been greatly improved in a short period of time. 

The result has been further deterioration of our prices. Even the premium 
received for grade AA eggs, which ranged from 2 cents to 5 cents a dozen during 
the recent past, has been reduced to 1 cent most of the time with occasional rises 
to the 2-cent level. 

Part of the pattern taken by integration has been in the form of usurious interest 
to producers for feed and other production items secured on credit. Reports of 
24 percent interest and more have been reported. A producer may “get on the 
hook”’ of a major feed mill, processor or other segment of the ‘‘allied industry”’ in 
different ways. He may be denied credit from conventional sources such as banks 
because the enterprise has become too risky. Or when the market is thoroughly 
glutted, his regular dealer may refuse to take his birds when they reach maturity. 
This is happening in the case of fryers at this very moment in California. 

In desperation, producers are willing to become party to any integrated deal 
which will extricate them from the immediate crisis. Once the contract is con- 
summated, production decisions and finances are largely dictated by the inte- 
grator. 

WHAT THE LEGISLATURE CAN DO 


Subcommittee No. 6 of the Select Committee on Small Business of the House of 
Representatives has already published three volumes of important data on the 
distressed condition of the meatbird and egg industry. Congressmen James 
Roosevelt and Craig Hosmer of California are members of the Small Business 
Committee. 

We sincerely believe that one of the most important contributions the joint 
committee can render is to make available to the California representatives on 
the Small Business Committee all relevant data on integration and its effects within 
the State. The very survival of California’s independent poultrymen and allied 
industry may well depend on the outcome of those hearings. The issue is clearly 
whether there is a place in agriculture for privately owned and operated farms or 
whether there is no escape for the independent producer from monopoly control by 
agri-business. The issue is national in nature and can only be dealt with effec- 
tively at the level. 

Important as it is, even the matter of credit is subordinate to the problem of 
integration. If the poultry production operation is to be geared to a loss or 
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near-loss level by the economics of integration, even the cheapest variety of credit 
would be to no avail. Nevertheless, because excessive and hidden interest charges 
are such an important factor to California poultry producers who are in the process 
of losing their independence because their credit standing has deteriorated, we 
urge the joint committee to thoroughly explore the various forms of discount 
credit in use which place independent producers at a disadvantage in competition 
with integrated operations. Recommendations should be made for such State 
and Federal action as may be needed to correct unduly high interest rates. 

At least until such time as restraints are placed upon the price-scuttling effects 
of vertical integration, either through legislative action or through the develop- 
ment of competitive cooperatives, we feel the producer’s primary hope lies in 
stabilization of prices and production. Such action is contemplated by HR. 9380. 

Upon approval of such stabilization efforts by a referendum of producers, the 
Secretary of Agriculture would be empowered to determine market requirements 
and to regulate the size of increases or decreases in size of flocks accordingly. 
Changes in size of flocks would apply uniformly to all producers on the basis of 
their historic level of production. We urge the joint committee to recommend 
to the legislature that it memoralize Congress to enact this bill. 

California hearings on this measure are scheduled for Fresno on December 13 
by the Poultry Subcommittee of the House Committee on Agriculture. Chair- 
man of the subcommittee is Representative John C. Watts. 

We concur with the Sonoma County Poultry Growers Cooperative’s recom- 
mendations to the joint committee calling for (1) repeal of the 3 percent Federal 
freight excise tax as it further distorts our higher feed and equipment costs. in 
favor of our competitors; (2) repeal of the State law permitting processors to 
repackage imported meatbirds in a manner suggesting it is a local product; and 
(3) tightening of sanitation compliance on the part of out-of-State plants which 
process eviscerated birds for shipment into California. 

We would like to bring to the joint committee’s attention a USDA study issued 
in April 1957 entitled “Pricing Eggs in Los Angeles.” It reports that of the 60 
egg dealers in the market in 1954, 8 handled 55 to 60 percent of the shell eggs 
marketed in the metropolitan area. Speaking of the bulk of the dealers, the report 
states: 

“‘The small volumes of eggs they distribute in Los Angeles provide them rela- 
tively little price influence * * *. Price leadership in Los Angeles may or may 
not reside in the hands of a small group of large distributors. Identification of the 
leading firms and determination of the effectiveness of their leadership in pricing 
eggs in the market remains to be done * * *. This dominance in egg volume, 
however, does not necessarily mean that price leadership is exercised by this 
group. Bigness and price leadership often go together, but not always. 

“Another unknown is the role the larger supermarket food stores play in deter- 
mining prices through negotiations with distributors * * *. 

“Another important uncertainty is the influence of the large national corporate 
food chain on egg prices both to ranches and to retailers. As noted earlier, this 
firm follows what appears to be a somewhat independent policy in setting prices 
to producers * * *. Independent distributors appear to watch closely its prices 
to producers and also its retail prices of eggs. 

“Competition among distributors for retail outlets appears to be intense. 
Price is only one of several factors subject to adjustment for competitive purposes, 
In fact, the practical limits to price competition appear relatively narrow, pri- 
marily because of the similarity of the institutional and economic conditions 
confronting the competing firms * * *. All together, these conditions seem to 
set narrow limits to price competition and encourage various nonprice techniques. 

“For these reasons, the phase of pricing activity in which the major egg 
distributors seem to have some flexibility is in establishing, through negotiations 
with major retailers, a set of market prices which seems likely to clear the market 
periodically. The larger firms undoubtedly are in a better position than the 
smaller ones to do this. They handle larger volumes; they have more contacts 
with producers and retailers in the Los Angeles area and with shippers and dealers 
at distant locations; they may have more complete knowledge of market condi- 
tions; and their size in relation to the market as a whole is such that smaller firms 
probably cannot ignore their actions * * *.’’ 

While the USDA study proves nothing one way or the other, it does describe 
circumstances which it admits could be used to the detriment of producers. 
Many producers believe manipulation does exist in the Los Angeles market. 
All indications are that this market has been further consolidated into the hands 
of the biggest egg dealers and the large national corporate food chains since 1954. 
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The Los Angeles situation is one which suggests a strong possibility of negotia- 
tions whereby the large supermarket gets the loss leader, the large egg distributor 
gets volume sales at a fixed per unit margin, and the producers get hurt. In 
view of the many questions raised and the extremely important implications 
involving all California egg producers, we feel the joint committee should assume 
the responsibility of initiating efforts toward an intensive investigation of this 
matter. 

The existing lack of basic information on many important problems and ques- 
tions affecting California agriculture leads to consideration of another problem 
which warrants the attention of the joint committee. We refer to the lack of 
adequate funds and research personnel for the State department of agriculture, 

It would seem to us that the Department should be thoroughly equipped to 
keep fully abreast of conditions and trends is confronted by all the major com- 
modity groups within California. It should be endowed with the resources 
necessary to analyze the situation affecting production and marketing of the 
State’s commodities so that difficulties could be ariticipated and possible solutions 
formulated before conditions deteriorate to a critical point. 

As the Nation’s leading agricultural State, and as a State whose entire economy 
is heavily dependent upon the health of its agriculture, this would seem a most 
elementary and enlightened investment in the general welfare. We strongly 
urge the joint committee to reeommend action in this direction by the next session 
of the legislature. 

In view of the legislature’s having ordered a thorough examination of the causes 
of the difficulties in the poultry industry, we feel the joint committee should view 
the present hearings as the initial step. The investigation should continue after 
their conclusion by focusing research efforts on the areas which hold the most 
promise of bearing fruit. If adequate funds and research facilities are not avail- 
able, the joint committee should recommend an appropriation for such purposes 
to the budget session of the legislature in January 1958. 

Due to the urgency of the problems besetting poultry producers, lack of action 
prior to the next regular session of the legislature in 1959 would be disastrous 
for many farmers. It would also permit solidification of a patterns 
to a point where they will be even more difficult to cope with. For these reasons 
we urge the members of the joint committee to take whatever action is possible 
toward achieving desirable legislative action in a-special session of the legislature 
in 1958. 

There is an area within California where the use of poultry products, particularly 
consumption of shell eggs, could be considerably increased - legislative action. 
We refer to the upgrading of food allowances for the almost half million persons 
on State-administered public assistance programs. 

Old age security and general public assistance recipients are now allotted less 
than $1 a day for food. If they received even a modest increase, even though 
such recipients purchased only one more egg a week, a market could be created 
for almost 1% million dozen more eggs per year. Through our school lunch 
program alone, 4 million dozen eggs could easily be consumed, in addition to 
poultry and turkey. 

We have discussed this subject in considerable detail in an appendix 1o our 
testimony and hope that the joint committee will give the data and our recom- 
mendations due weight. 

However, important as our committee considers these proposals for fortifying 
the diets of our children and underprivileged families, we do not delude ourselves 
that such increased consumption by itself will solve the economic problems of the 
independent poultry producer. Unless monopoly integration is curbed, the prime 
benefit will go to these special interests rather than to the independent producer 
as they will constantly usurp a larger share of any greater volume of poultry 
products consumed. 


AREAS WHERE CONSUMPTION MAY BE INCREASED 


The constantly rising volume of production which our poultry industry is able 
to provide demands an equally constant rise in consumption. It is, however, a 
matter of record that food consumption by low-income families and those forced 
to rely on public assistance is far below nutrition standards. 

For example, a typical family of eight persons on general public assistance 
serviced by the Santa Clara County Welfare Department in July 1957 received 
— for food for that month. This is slightly over 60 cents daily per person for 
three meals. 
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The total number of persons under such county programs in California during 
July was 51,144, an increase of 6,000 over July 1956. If State department of 
social welfare standards for food budgets for such families were increased even in an 
amount to provide each recipient with one additional egg a week, there would be a 
market for 2,600,000 more eggs a year. 

Currently the senate interim committee on social welfare is investigating 
whether the rate of $89 a month for its 264,100 senior citizens receiving old age 
security grants is sufficient. The present monthly budget provides only $28.50 
or less than $1 a day for food. If each of these senior citizens were able to afford 
an additional egg a week there would-be a market for almost 14 million more eggs 
a year. 

Welfare programs administered by the State in July covered almost half a 
million individuals, including those discussed above. 

Here is an area where the State legislature could be of material assistance in 
providing supplementary budget aid to overcome the impact of continuing in- 
creases in living costs which downgrade diets and, at the same time, provide new 
markets for nutritious proteins contained in meat birds, turkeys, and eggs. 

A recent study on California county jails reveals that 37 counties served idle 
inmates only 2 meals a day, 3 counties served only 2 meals a day to working in- 
mates and 24 counties served only 2 meals a day to juveniles. Cost per meal was 
budgeted as low as 14 cents in some jails to as high as 75 cents in others. It 
seems pretty coldblooded to talk about poultry surpluses when tens of thousands 
of Californians are reduced to such substandard diets. 

In addition to taking a look at upgrading food allowances, we recommend that 
the joint committee support Federal legislation for food allotment stamps to bring 
diets of the underprivileged up to nutrition standards. 

Schoolchildren especially need to be assured proper food. The school lunch 


eo is a constructive step along this line. As of March 31, 1957, enrollment. 
in 


alifornia schools was close to 2% million children (first grade through high 
school). Of this number, less than one-fifth are in schools providing a type A 
(full) school lunch. 

Even where lunches are available only 40 percent of the children take advantage 
of this chance to get a nutritious noon meal for about 25 cents. Federal reim- 
bursement (which must be matched $3 for $1 by participating States) and pro- 
vision of various amounts of free surplus foods which are financed through a per- 
centage of import duties, reduce what would otherwise be so high a cost that even 
fewer children could afford to purchase their noon meal. 

California schools used 816,000 dozen eggs and 1,609,000 pounds of turkey 
from September 1956 through January 1957, according to J. M. Hemphill, 
California School Lunch Supervisor. 

“As a matter of fact,’’ Mr. Hemphill wrote the farm research committee at 
the time, “our total needs are not met by these allocations. We can utilize 4 
million dozen eggs and 1,750,000 pounds of turkey per school year.”’ 

These estimates were based on 525,000 children who got their lunches through 
the school lunch program. According to Mr. Hemphill, 610,000 schoolchildren 
are participating in the program today. 

Following the collapse of egg prices in January 1957, USDA started buying 
shell eggs for the school-lunch program. A total of 584,134 cases (30 dozen each) 
of medium eggs were purchased between February and March of 1957 and were 
delivered. both to schools and institutions. A total of 313,714 cases of large eggs 
were purchased with their distribution limited to school-lunch recipients. 

On March 20, 1957, USDA announced substitution of dried whole egg solids for 
for fresh eggs for use in the 1957 fall school-lunch program. A total of 4,747,000 
pounds of such eggs, equivalent to 475,000 cases of shell eggs, were so purchased. 

With the opening of the 1957-58 school year, California school lunch super- 
visors are feeling the effect of lessened USDA supplies of hams, hamburgers, 
turkeys, canned meat, and pork which had been liberally provided last year. 
With food costs steadily increasing, even with California receiving $4,364,196 
in Federal funds to reduce price of meals, they are apprehensive about retaining 
the average 25 cents per meal charge. 

As the cost per meal increases, student participation decreases. Not only does 
the nutrition of children who can’t afford the higher cost suffer, but all those who 
benefit from school food purchases, including local farmers, are affected by the 
reduced volume of food sold. 

“T believe,’”’ Mr. Hemphill wrote the farm research committee, ‘that participa- 
tion could be increased 25 percent if a 10 cent rate of reimbursement were guat- 
anteed and if the school charge did not exceed 20 cents per meal.” 
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Some States budget additional funds to supplement Federal reimbursement so 
that more children can afford a hot noon meal at school. This may well be 
considered by the State legislature, especially with what appears to be a threat 
of growing unemployment. 

The State legislature should also consider supporting the request of State school 
lunch supervisors, including California’s School Lunch Department, that Congress. 
increase the annual appropriation for the school lunch program from $100 million 
to $125 million per year. 


STATEMENT OF CALIFORNIA FARM RESEARCH AND LEGISLATIVE, COMMITTEE, 
Fresruary 28, 1958 


Gentlemen, my name is Mrs. Eva Weiner, of Route 2, box 1209, Vista, Calif. 
My husband and I, with the help of our children, operate an 8,000 layer ranch 
at this address. We have moved our ranch from Van Nuys, Calif., to Vista, 
yielding to the advance of subdivisions. This poultry migration, in spite of its 
exhaustive financial and physical characteristics, is beeoming a common occurrence 
in southern California. 

I am here today as the southern California poultry coordinator for the Cali- 
fornia Farm Research and Legislative Committee, of 740 Hilmar Street, Santa 
Clara, Calif. Obviously, as such, I wish to concur in their general statement, 
which has already been submitted to you, or will be before the day is over. 

I serve as a member of the board of directors of the U.S. Poultry and Egg 
Producers Association, the only national voice for producers in our country. 

I am the secretary for the Palomar Poultry Cooperative, Inc., of Vista, Calif. 
Our cooperative serves our members with the buying of feed on contract as a group, 
sale of eggs on contract to a local established dealer, cull sales, fertilizer removal, 
and group insurance plan. Our 70 members produce about 4,000 cases of eggs 
a week. 

While nationally the income from poultry is the third largest agricultural income, 
California is the second State in the Union in egg production for 1956 (California 
Crop & Livestock Reporting Service, Nov. 20, 1957). We produce 7.4 percent 
of our Nation’s supply of eggs, and hold fifth place, with 4.7 percent of the national 
meat bird production. 

In California the income from the sale of eggs is among the top five agricultural 
pursuits, with an annual income of $145,002,000 and chickens, $49,544,000. 

Obviously, then, what adversely affects the poultry industry in California also 
affects the entire economy of our State. And, feeling sure that we all agree that 
no one State is an island unto itself, what happens to poultry in other States has a 
direct bearing on us here. 

Planned overproduction elsewhere, due to integration, with its total disregard 
for supply and demand, in spite of the constantly recurring freight rate raises, 
each of which hurts us a little more, has a definite detrimental effect on us. 

We watched the integrated meat bird all but wipe out our local independent 
producers, and now we watch with both alarm and deep concern as the egg follows 
the same path. 

I am sure that you gentlemen have heard the pros and cons of vertical inte- 
gration discussed up one side and down the other, but California, being unique 
in sO many respects, is also unique in the manner in which the integrationists 
hope to overwhelm us. 

Possibly, the fact that for the best part of 1957 California egg prices lagged 
behind the national average was not an accident. We started 1958 tying with the 
west north central area for the dubious distinction of the lowest egg-feed ratio in 
the Nation (Feedstuffs, Feb. 15, 1958, p. 100). 

The more plentiful eggs are on our local market the harder to find a dealer to 
handle our eggs. In such periods, a dealer is given to striking a hard bargain, and 
recently this bargain included the stipulation of which brand of feed the producer 
should purchase. Then came suggestions as to what age to cull your birds. The 
stipulated feed is always that produced by a national mill and one commonly known 
to indulge in integration in other areas. The price on this feed is invariably 
= than for feed of comparable quality purchased from our local independent 
mills. 

In the brief periods of comparative good price for eggs, the dealer will even offer 
a premium of 1 or 2 cents per dozen for the use of this stipulated feed. This is 
understandable, since the agreement between the mill and egg dealer designates a 
certain amount paid to this dealer, on a per ton basis for pushing the feed. I 
suppose that one might even interpret this to mean the egg dealer is sharing his 
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“loot” with his producer. This is a form of integration a la California. Thus the 
independent producer loses his power to decide which mill he wants to deal with, 
The independent mill loses an account, and not because of any dissatisfaction on 
the part of the feed user, while a certain mill advances further on the road to 
monopoly. 

Another California variation of integration is the ready-to-lay pullet market now 
being cultivated. Certain hatcheries, in conjunction with a given mill, contract 
out the raising of pullets. With an ever-present poultry disease problem a market 
for these pullets can and is being found, especially since just a signature on a 
note is often adequate immediate payment. The man under contract to raise 
these birds is usually a fryer producer who has been pushed out of his field, and, 
having the equipment hopes to retain at least the title to his farm by contracting 
to raise birds for 1 cent or 1% cents per week—and that for the live ones only. 

This payment includes labor, equipment, power, and all else except the feed. 
The feed is supplied by a national mill. When the birds are sold to the producer 
there are two requests. First, put only these birds on your ranch, to the exclusion 
of all other breeds, and second, use the feed the birds were raised on. And so 
another independent has started down the road to integration and sharecropping. 
This plan is backed by another of the national mills, also an integrator in other 
areas, and one looking for a foothold in California to strengthen their own position 
of monopoly control. 

A third mill has still another approach. The poultry rancher on the corner has 
been convinced by this mill to use their feed. A rather lucrative offer of credit 
played its part in convincing him. Once on the feed, he is asked by this mill to 
approach his poultrymen neighbors and help pressure them into the use of the 
same feed, for which he is promised a certain predetermined amount for each ton 
of feed ordered by his neighbor and for as long as this neighbor continues to use 
this feed. Caught in the ever-tightening cost price squeeze, this plan simply 
works to bankrupt one producer sooner, while the other hangs on a little longer. 

I wish to repeat, these plans, and others as well, are all the work of the national 
mills competing only with local independent mills, but seeking a base from which 
to further push their plans to completely integrate the egg and meat-bird industries 
to their own selfish gains. 

While this effects the producer primarily, it takes its toll in hatcheries and 
mills as well. In 1947 California had 371 hatcheries, and in 1956 the figure dropped 
to 182. (Poultry & Hatchery Production in California Summary for 1956. Issued 
in May 1957 by the California Crop and Livestock Reporting Service.) While 
the survey of the California Hay, Grain, and Feed Dealers Association as reported 
in Feedstuffs of February 22, 1958, on page 103, shows “‘over 1,000 fewer dealers 
held licenses in California.’”’ These figures are for the period of December 30, 
1956, to December 30, 1957. 

Producer cooperatives operating their own mills could well be our answer, but 
in the recent period we have watched two such co-ops along with independently 
owned mills forced into a position where they had to sell out to the national 
mills. This while the national mills are reporting ever increasing earnings—one 
showing an increase of 13 percent for the last 6 months of 1957 as compared to 
the same period of 1956. 

Egg dealers have also felt the squeeze of “the big get bigger while the small 
go broke.’”” The USDA Market Research Report No. 161, issued April 1957 
states that in a decade the number of dealers in Los Angeles decreased by more 
than half. Usually when an egg dealer gives up the ship, he does so leaving a 
good number of producers holding worthless checks. 

Sonoma County, once the “egg basket of the world,’’ and more recently the 
“fryer center of our Nation’’ is now in a position to do no more than reminisce. 
In conversation just yesterday with the local head of an endowed national farm 
loan organization, I was informed that fully more than 50 percent of all small 
fryer growers in that area are out of business. For the sake of clarity, small 
means 30,000 to 40,000 fryers per year. Some few were able to expand to what 
is accepted as the bare minimum of 100,000 birds annually, while most left for 
the city swelling the already aggravated unemployment situation. They are 
renting out their equipment to a mill, hatchery, or processor, or any combina- 
tion of these three at the fee of $3 per month for 20 by 20 fryer houses. The 
producer who expanded to 100,000 birds per year is now operating under contract 
at 5 cents per bird. Barring all mishaps, that gives him an annual income of 
$5,000 to meet an ever-increasing cost of living, pay mortgages, taxes, debts, 
and interest as well as providing for his family. 
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The egg producer is not any better off. California Agricultural Extension 
Service cost of production studies in 10 California counties averaged at 36.8 
cents per dozen. Extension service representatives concede that this price is 
probably lower than most producers can equal, since the producers voluntarily 
participate in the cost studies tend to present their ranches a little more favor- 
ably than they really are. The last week in December of 1956 we dropped 
below this cost of production figure to an on-the-ranch price of 354 cents per 
dozen for large eggs and remained below the cost of production until the week 
ending July 26 when we reached 38% cents per dozen. During these months 
we dropped to a low of 28% cents in May and stayed there for 3 weeks, when 
we went up in price all of one-half cent. Our peak price was reached the last 
week in November and lasted for only 5 weeks. We peaked at 47% cents per 
dozen. 

Any wonder that California on a State basis shows a decrease in the number 
of farms raising fryers of 34 percent and egg ranches of 38 percent? These 
figures taken from the agricultural census comparing 1950 and 1954. 

We urge congressional consideration of this problem while we still have enough 
independents left in the ager to worry about and before the rest of us are 
forced to yield to monopoly. Monopoly destroys free enterprise. Monopoly 
eventually destroys competition. 

I am sure that you gentlemen are familiar with the remarks of your colleague 
of Kentucky, and a member of this committee, on free enterprise made last 
October in his home State. His words describe our situation so well, I ask your 
indulgence while I repeat them. Expressing the desire to avoid controls, Con- 
gressman Watts concludes with: “But free enterprise demands each individual 
be afforded equal opportunity to compete—it does not contemplate the enslave- 
ment of the small by the big—nor does it envision the disappearance from our 
horizons, through usurping processes, of our right, our opportunity to make a 
living on our own; neither does it involve depriving us of the pleasures and sat- 
isfactions we receive when the sweat is on our brow, the calluses are on our 
hands from the toils of our labors exerted in an endeavor to realize our ambitions 
and aspirations—to be and to remain ‘independent’’’. (Hatchery and Feed, 
December 1957, p. 34.) 

As Congressman Charles H. Brown from Missouri, chairman, Subcommittee 
No. 6 of the House Select Committee on Small Business, pointed out in his 
interview for Hatchery and Feed, February 1958, page 18, integration in any 
industry brings short-run benefits for the consumer, but the overall picture 
results in a higher price in the long run. As Congressman Brown explained, 
when domestic oil was running out of our ears, the price increased twice in 1 
year. Don’t let this happen to poultry. 

As we have pointed out at the recent hearings conducted by the joint interim 
committee on livestock and agriculture problems of the California Legislature, 
poultry is a national problem, and while our State can help, Congress will have 
to solve this problem. 

The California Farm Research and Legislative Committee and the Palomar 
Poultry Cooperative, Inc., both supported H.R. 9380 introduced by Congressman 
Auchincloss of New Jersey. This bill does not call for subsidies or production 
payments, simply for curtailing the displacement of family farmers by corporate 
expansion. This bill simply asks the Government to set up the machinery for a 
national referendum and then supervise the workings of this measure. 

The United States Poultry & Egg Producers Association is proud to be part of 
the National Conference of Commodity Organizations and work with all other 
commodity groups toward a solution for allfarm problems, This is the first time, 
to the best of my knowledge that the poultry producer was accepted into the 
family of American agriculture. 

We have reached the stage where production efficiency alone is not enough 
for survival. No individual independent producer has the resources to withstand 
the onslaught of monopoly regardless of its title as integration, contract farming, 
or anything else. 

We urge your committee to act favorably on H.R. 9380, or similar legislation. 
We further urge you to do it soon before the family poultry farmer becomes 
extinct. We still want to be on the farms to enjoy the benefits of such legislation. 

Thank you for your time and indulgence, 


41229—59——_7 
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STATEMENT OF THE PALOMAR PouLtry Cooperative, Inc., Vista, Caur., 
NOVEMBER 12, 1957 


(Presented to the joint legislative committee on agricultural and livestock prob- 
lems, San Diego Nov. 12, 1957, pursuant to ACR No. 59 relative to conditions 
in the poultry and egg industries) 


My name is Mrs. Eva Weiner, Route 2, Box 1209, Vista, Calif. I am here as 
secretary of the Palomar Poultry Cooperative, Inc., which buys feed as a group, 
servicing our members with cull service and fertilizer removal. This co-op was 
organized in December of 1955 and at present has about 65 members pro ucing 
about 4,000 cases of eggs a week. 

My husband and I operate an 8,000 layer ranch in Vista. We were forced to 
move from Van Nuys, Calif., to Vista as so many other poultry producers have 
been forced to do because of subdivisions. 

San Diego County is fast becoming the refuge of last resort to egg producers 
subdivided out of population-pressured Southern California areas. 

Eggs, meat hens, and fryers and baby chicks accounted for one-fifth of the 
county’s gross farm income in 1956, according to the annual report for that vear 
issued by the San Diego County Department of Agriculture’s “Crop Report,” 
even though this section of agriculture grossed more than half a million dollars 
less in 1956 than in 1955. 

Compared to 1954 number of dozen eggs produced in San Diego County rose 
from 32,674,950 to 42,600,000 in 1956 or 30 percent. (Data from county annual 
crop report.) This increase is due to two factors. First the pressure to expand 
in an effort to survive and second the transfer of operations from other areas in 
southern California where the poultryman is being forced out. 

A comprehensive analysis of the relation between southern California egg prices 
and importation of eggs has never been made, and we feel that this is one of the 
most important studies which your legislative committee should promote. 

It is significant to note that in 1954 California egg prices dropped below the 
national average. It was during this year that importation of eggs into southern 
California stations fell from 1,136,000 cases in 1953 to 855,000 cases in 1954. 

Equally significant, we feel, is the fact egg prices nationally for the first 7 
months of 1957 reached a crisis level. It was during these very months that im- 
portations into southern California stations made significant gains. To illustrate, 
whereas during the months January 1 to October 1, 1956, importations into 
southern stations totaled 483,239 cases, for the same period in 1957 such imports 
rose to 547,787 cases. 

It is common knowledge that a surplus of eggs in any given area depresses 
prices, and this is particularly true where producers through their cooperatives 
represent only a small fraction of the volume production. 

As in most farm commodities the producer has little or no control over the price 
which he is paid for his product. The situation is further aggravated for the egg 
producer in that his is a very perishable commodity. 

In a market obviously dominated by processors and distributors the price is 
set without regard to cost of production resulting in prolonged periods where 
producers have been forced to sell at a loss. This has been especially true for the 
first half of 1957. Our personal cost of production, which we feel is average, is 
slightly over 36 cents a dozen. During the first 6 months of 1957 according to 
the report of the Federal State Market News Service the average price received 
for large grade A eggs in the Los Angeles market was only 32 cents a dozen. 

It should be noted that large grade A eggs represent only a portion of total 
production. However, this price includes higher quality grades; and larger sizes; 
extra large, jumbos, and AA quality, which bring a premium price to the distribu- 
tor. On November 8, 1957, the Federal State Market News Service report showed 
a quotation of 58% cents for extra large AA, 55% cents for large AA, and 55% cents 
for extra large A, while we were paid only 46% cents for all these grades, 4 cents 
under the large A quotation. We estimate that our own production, being about 
70 percent large, contains about 30 percent extra large and 70 percent AA. Our 
history is not unusual. It represents the ability of the average family farm opera- 
tor to produce at maximum efficiency. Even under such efficient operation the 
independent producer finds himself confronted with the phenomena of vertical 
integration and artificially created surpluses. Efficiency alone is not enough to 
cope with this situation. Even the most efficient cannot long endure selling below 
the cost of production and survive. 

In such periods of stress one fears offending the egg dealer, since it may mean 
the loss of an outlet for our product, yet indebtedness to the feed mill may be even 
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worse. A debt for feed does not remain constant, but grows and grows as we 
continue to sell below cost. The independent mill in turn is limited in its ability 
to “carry” the producer, because it too has to cut corners to meet competition, 
Then, a mill practicing integration in other areas, will offer to “buy” the delinquent 
account. This simply means that the new mill, to secure its milling tonnage, will 
ay off the delinquent feed bill, and the farmer is thus obligated to purehase their 
eed on their terms. Before long, other management decisions are made by the 
mill, and the producer has no choice but to conform. Thus a producer's in- 
dependence slips away step by step. This practice is becoming quite common in 
southern California. 

May we respectfully suggest that this committee undertake a study of the exact 
and full details of such arrangements, which will undoubtedly give us an insight 
into the extent integration has secured a foothold here. 

Being an egg producer I speak of eggs, but let me assure you that this is true of 
meat birds and turkeys as well. Possibly even more aggravated in these other 
sections of the poultry industry, due to the fact that the practice just now being 

icked up in the egg field has existed longer in these other sections. A dealer 
will suddenly tell the producer whose products he handles that he prefers that he 
use a particular brand of feed. At first it is a statement of preference, and then 
it comes in the terms of “‘if you don’t use this feed, we may not have an outlet for 
your product.’’ Result—the independent mill loses another account, and the 
independent producer has taken another step toward integration and away from 
independence. All this under pressure, and not of his own free will. 

In such a situation insecurity develops fear. On the part of the producer he 
is afraid that he will lose his egg outlet and feed supply. The egg dealers are 
afraid they may lose their wholesale accounts. As to the feed mills they fear a 
head-on attack from the national mills which they may not be able to withstand. 
In any situation attended by fear, most people hesitate to speak their minds. 
If we had a magic formula for dispelling this fear, many more poultrymen would 
be in attendance at these hearings. In lieu of such a formula we look to your 
committee to help solve this problem and trust that stabilization and seeurity will 
dispel this fear in the time ahead of us. 

We accept these hearings vou are now conducting, as the beginning of a com- 
plete and thorough study of California’s poultry industry. May we suggest that 
you go into the present pricing structure in Los Angeles with an eye to setting up 
some arrangement for a cost of production and price relationship. 

Whether our prices are being further depressed through manipulation of the 
Los Angeles market will, we hope, be determined as a result of specific investigation 
of this market by your committee as well as through a current investigation by the 
Department of Justice as reported in the Daily Report, published in Ontario, 
Calif., on Saturday, October 26, 1957. 

Undoubtedly State action to protect our State producers by some method of 
distinguishing imported eggs from local eggs would benefit local producers. 
Along the same lines, cold storage eggs should be marked as such and not be 
allowed to compete with our fresh eggs at the same price. 

As to the proposals already submitted to your committee by the California 
Farm Research and Legislative Committee at your hearing in San Mateo by 
Mr. Lester Grube, the Palomar Poultry Cooperative, Inc., board of directors in 
meeting assembled on November 5, 1957, unanimously voted to concur in all 
these recommendations. 

We wish to emphasize once more, as was already brought out by the testimony 
of the turkey growers in Fresno and the California Farm Research and Legislative 
Committee in San Mateo and Salinas, that the problem is national in scope and 
no State marketing agreement will solve it. 

Our cooperative long ago recognized this and therefore supported H.R. 9380 
(Auchincloss). We feel that your committee can be of great service to California 
fryer and egg producers in requesting the special session of the State legislature 
in January to memorialize Congress in support of this legislation. 

The Palomar Poultry Cooperative was one of the organizations which officially 
supported ACR No. 59 (McCollister) authorizing the current investigation which 

our committee is carrying out. We welcome this opportunity to testify in 
an Diego, urging that you continue this investigation through all essential 
studies as quickly as possible. If additional funds are needed to complete this 
study we ask that they be requested of the special budget session. 
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Vista, Cauir., April 27, 1959. 


Dear Mr. Cooter: I understand that your committee is going to hold a 
hearing on April 30 on the low price of eggs. I was sure glad to hear of this— 
thank you. 

I wish to add this letter to my longer letter recently mailed to you for consider- 
ation by your committee at this hearing. 

I can see no answer to the poultrymen’s plight except Government production 
controls and support prices set at a profitable level to the farmer. Without this 
the family poultry farmer will be forced out of business and the big corporation 
integrated farms will take this place. These corporation farms will hire cheap 
help and pay low wages; such as Negroes, Mexicans (nationals), immigrants, ete, 
We, who have been in the poultry business for years and have invested our life’s 
savings and the best years of our lives, will lose everything and be thrown in the 
labor market—and there’s already 5 million unemployed. For the most part, at 
an age when we can’t obtain the better jobs (if indeed, ever such jobs are avail- 
able) I told you my own experience, I believe, in trying to get a pretty good job 
in my recent 5-page letter to you. They don’t hire people after age 40, unless 
it’s an extremely wanted, highly skilled position. I’m forced in view of my ex- 
perience to further suggest that you men in Congress gradually, but quickly, 
reduce the age to receive social security benefits from 65 to 40. This sounds 
ridiculous, but if we can’t obtain jobs after age 40 how are we going to feed and 
clothe ourselves and families? The armed services also won’t take men at this 
age. I would seriously consider doing this myself if I could find no other means 
of supporting my family. (There’s 6 of us.) 

I want to give you some figures as to my poultry operation. Last week our 
feed bill was $2,577 and our egg check $1,800. This feed bill except for $450 is 
feeding laying birds only, so the layers won’t even buy their own feed at the 
present egg prices. The feed-egg ratio now is less favorable to producers than 
at any time in history, including the Great Depression days of the 1930’s. Is 
this right, during these times of high prices in most lines? Is it right and fair 
to support the grains and proteins such as soybeans, that our poultry feeds are 
made out of and not to support eggs? I say no, that this is not right, but rather 
discriminatory. Please do your best to do something to save our poultry farmers. 
Some like large buying of shell eggs now to raise prices now followed by a support 
and production contest program. Canada and Great Britain are away ahead of 
us in keeping their poultry farmers profitable. They recognize the importance 
of keeping their poultry farmers in business. I understand that the Canadian 
Government in times of overproduction buys laying hens from the farmer at $2.50 
each (the actual cost of raising a hen to laying age). This reduces egg production 
quickly, too. Sounds like a good idea. We get 7 cents per pound for hens or 
about 30 cents each—compare this with the $2.50 raising cost. 

With a 30 cents salvage price for hens and over $2 raising costs you can readily 
see why we must have a fair profitable price for our eggs. To feed our layers 
only costs 20 to 22 cents per dozen eggs. Then we need 2 cents per day for inci- 
dentials and overhead for these layers only plus 4 cents per dozen for layers only 
if the flock is large enough to require hired help. Now we still have to buy or raise 
replacement pullets on top of this. These pullets have to be fed for 6 long months, 
vaccinated 6 or more times, moved, de-beaked, culled out, etc. This amounts to 
around 10centsperdozen. These are costs out here in the Pacific area which along 
with the Atlantic area are surely higher costs than the midwest and southern 
farmers have. They probably have cheaper feed, utilities and taxes, and labor 
than we have. I read of Arkansas integrated egg deal that paid the farmer 5 
cents per dozen and he had to deliver the eggs for this, too. Out here this 5 cents 
wouldn’t cover our utilities, taxes, and vaccine bills alone. Last year we had 
about a $3,000 figure in taxes—county tax, employee’s social security tax, and 
water district tax. Add to this, also, compensation insurance premiums, In 
California we also have a 4 percent sales tax which tax is considerable for a poultr 
farmer as his supply and vaccines in a year’s time amount to a large figure. e 
had to buy around $6,000 in this last year. Four percent of $6,000, $240, a 
considerable sum which must come out of egg sales. 

In closing, I’d like to give you our figures for last year at this time for 1 week. 
Our egg income was $2,200 (far less eggs shipped than in 1959) and our feed bill 
was $2,420, and we were feeding more nonlayers than we are at present. 

Last year was not a good year by any means but considerably better than this 
year. e haven’t had a good year since 1953, in fact. Nineteen hundred and 
fifty-six was pretty good, but 1954-55 and 1957 were bad low-priced years and 
now in 1959, it is even lower than any of the others. 
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In 1958 our egg prices received at this week of the year were as follows: 
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You will note that even the large egg price this year is under the small eg 
rice of last year. And last year was not a good year. I’d say that arene 
5 cents to 36 cents per dozen is the break-even point out here. 
Thanking you, I am, 
Respectfully yours, 
CHartes M. Curisry. 


San Marcos, Caurr., April 25, 1959. 
Hon. Haroip Coo.ey, 
Chairman, House Agricultural Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I am a poultryman engaged in the production of eggs. My ranch 
is located in San Marcos about 30 miles north of San Diego. At the present 
my laying flock numbers about 6,500. 

The present receipts for eggs just barely covers the cost of feed for the layers 
and replacement growing stock. I am what you would now-a-days call an 
average small producer. At the present rate, in two or more years I will probably 
need 9,000 layers to be classed as a “small” producer. 

In my opinion the main cause of the overproduction of eggs today is the ever 
increasing number of large feed mills operating or financing large poultry enter- 

rises. It is the same pattern as that which ruined the broiler and fryer market. 

think they call it “integration.” I do not think Government price controls is 
the answer. That would only encourage more expansion, hence more over- 
production. I say if you can find some way to keep the feed mills out of the 
chicken business, we’ll promise to stay out of the feed business, and I think the 
law of supply and demand will stabilize the egg market, and we can all make a 
living. 

Respectfully yours, 
Paut M. Powers. 





STATEMENT OF ORANGE County Pouttry & Eca Propucers AssocraTION 
’ 
Aprit 30, 1959 


Honorable chairman and members of the committee, the Orange County 
Poultry & Egg Producers Association was formed in 1957. Our members repre- 
sent both small and large producers—flocks ranging from 1,500 to 14,000 birds. 
Since our formation we have been concerned with the developments taking place 
in agriculture, particularly in the poultry industry. 

We are sure this committee well remembers that 1957 was a year of very low 
prices for both egg and fryer producers. It was pointed out that year that 
vertical integration was one of the main causes of much of our overproduction. 
That this would result in a constant pressure on independent producers to increase 
the size of their flocks to match the integrated setup in volume. 

The Subcommittee No. 6 of the Select Committee on Small Business of the 
House of Representatives held hearings on integration. It has been reported 
that in this evidence gathered that there might be found violations of the antitrust 
laws. After 2 years nothing has been done to correct this. 
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In March of 1958 our poultry organization, as well as several others in Calj- 
fornia, appeared before the House committee which held hearings at Riverside, 
Calif. At this time we stressed the dangers of integration and its resulting over- 
production. We urged the passage of H.R. 9380, which would have given the 
oe industry a means by which they could have stabilized their industry, 

e also pointed out that financing in the industry is unsound. Also, that if 
the present antitrust laws were inadequate to cover vertical integration they 
should be strengthened. 

A year has now gone by and no action on any of these has been taken. Since 
then there has been a steady increase in production—not only in the size of 
farms already in operation but new ones being set up under integration. 

The year 1959 finds the poultrymen—both egg and fryer producers—receiving 
even lower prices than in 1957. 

According to the 1958 Poultry Management Study of Orange County con- 
ducted by the University of California Agricultural Foxtension Service we find 
these figures: 
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While no official reports have been made for this year we find from figures of 
various poultrymen the following: 

Cost per dozen eggs, 30 to 31 cents. 
Average price received, 24 cents. 
Loss per dozen eggs from 6 to 7 cents. 

The prospects for better prices this year are not very bright. According toa 
U.S. Department of Agriculture report for the week of April 18 the hatchery 
output of egg-type chicks in March was up 6 percent from a year earlier, and little 
change from a year ago is indicated for the important month of April. Add to 
this the increase in production of eggs per hen which seems also to be rising each 
year and we see nothing but more and more eggs and lower prices. 

Certainly no poultryman can survive, as an independent operator, nor can the 
family farm continue to exist unless production costs, plus a reasonable return 
for labor and investment are to be realized. We do not subscribe to the theory 
that the family farm has outserved its usefulness and should be absorbed by a 
large corporation. Nor do we believe in each farm becoming bigger and bigger 
and thus squeezing out the smaller ones is the answer. 

It is the belief of our organization that this problem of overproduction cannot 
and will not be solved by the industry alone. 

As in 1957 there are those who tell us that promotion is the answer. We agree 
that the egg producers need to take aggressive action in the field of promotion, 
But, we also, have seen the fryer and the turkey vigorously promoted. Fryers 
sales have increased tremendously. Production has increased and inereased, 
Prices have gone down and down. Egg promotion will have the same result 
unless there are proper safeguards. Promotion without some form of control on 
production will only lead to overproduction and low prices to producers and make 
integration easier. 

We also firmly believe that low-priced fryers have hurt the egg producers in 
that it has virtually destroyed the market for hens. Today we in this area are 
receiving only 8 cents per pound. There is a strong possibility of further price 
reduction. During periods of low egg prices producers are forced to carry over 
old hens rather than putting in pullets. This in turn results in a poorer quality of 
eggs going to the consumer. The Government has bought turkeys to help 
bolster their price. Why not buy some hens? It has also been suggested a 
support price on hens that are taken out of production might be helpful. 

We also believe that our Government could help a great deal by stricter rules 
on money being loaned in the poultry industry. We suggest the following: 

1. All loans for setting up poultry farms be consolidated under one agency. 
This would enable our Agricultural Department to keep a closer watch on 
the growth of new farms. 

2. In order to insure an orderly expansion have some proof of demand for 
more eggs before loans are made. 

The preceding suggestions have been suggested as possible solutions to the 
nationwide problem. California poultrymen, however, have another problem. 
One that we feel merits investigation—namely, the Los Angeles market. A study 
was made by the USDA and published in April of 1957. 
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It implied that probably the market is in the hands of one or two large egg 
buyers plus a corporate chain store. It is the consensus of opinion of producers 
and some buyers that we operate under a captive market. 

Poultrymen, however, are not in a position to get evidence to prove this. 
It seems the USDA isn’t either. We sincerely urge that a legislative agency 
with power to subpena records, etc., investigate this situation. This to be done 
with at least four things in mind: 

1. Is the market price artificially depressed? 

2. What tieup is there between ae and markets? 

3. What influence do the chain stores or supermarkets have on price setting? 
4. Are eggs being used as “loss-leaders’’? 

We wish to thank this committee for the opportunity of submitting a statement. 
We sincerely hope that immediate action of some kind will result from these hear- 
ings. If this cost-price squeeze continues for any length of time we can assure 
you that many farmers, as well as those closely connected with the poultry indus- 
try will join the ranks of the unemployed. 

‘The ones who suffer the most under these conditions are as usual the family 
farmers. As these people are forced out the independent mills, hatcheries and 
processors are in turn forced to close. Their employees are out of work. This 
endangers the economy of rural areas and in turn the economy of the whole Nation. 

For years the family farmers have been considered the backbone of our Nation— 
one of the symbols of a free country. It is these farmers who have furnished our 
country with an abundance of food unmatched in the world. We certainly hope 
we will not be rewarded by having our farms taken away from us by bankruptcy 
or our liberties taken away by forcing us into some form of vertical integration. 


{From Long Beach Press Telegram] 
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Mr. Mixxer of California. I might say that coming from a large 
poultry-producing district in California, I appreciate your suggestion 
that we get together. I certainly am grateful that you were able to 
get here. I wish to compliment you, Mrs. Weiner, for this wonderful 
statement. 

Mr. Poace. I think that we should recognize that this problem js 
something a great deal more than merely a problem with poultry alone, 
that this problem is of a deficit income to the agricultural producer—] 
know that you realize how severe it is with you—falls on the backs of 
the cotton growers, the wheat growers, almost every segment of 
agriculture feels the same thing that you do. 

I wish to commend you for recognizing and pointing out that if we 
do not do something, we will be in a fix. I should like to ask if we 
should not consider an approach that will allow the commodities to 
move in the free markets, and the Government to make direct pay- 
ments, such as we do in the case of wool and sugar at the present time. 
That we would probably have something with a great ne more appeal 
to all of the people who have to buy the commodities than any pro- 

am such as we have been working on simply increases the cost of 
iving. 

We have to sell it to the public on the basis that it will help them, 
as well as the producer. 

The agricultural producer is in bad shape, but the public has to be 
led to believe in these programs. It has been led to believe that the 
farmers are riding around in white Cadillacs, or pink ones—at least in 
Cadillacs and then agricultural producers are all fabulously wealthy. 
That is what we are always told over here on the floor by people who 
do not live too far from you. They have been told that for the last 
number of years, and in all of the leading publications throughout the 
country—I mean the magazines, particularly some of the trade 
magazines that discuss foreign affairs and conditions in many of the 
South American countries as well as in the United States—they tell 
us that the farmer is getting rich. 

You have to sell the public on that before you can get any price 
that will give you a livelihood. 

You have to help this committee to dispel that assumption. 

We have not had any help from the Department of Agriculture for 
some time. On the contrary, the Department has done everything 
possible to create a cleavage between the consumers and the producers, 
Until we can show the consumers that there should be none of this 
emevace, that we are giving them a square deal, we will not get much 

elp. 

Mr. Brown of Missouri. May I add a word of commendation? 
Naturally, after all of those kind things you said to Mrs. Weiner, and 
Mr. Leichty, it is good to see you again. I have had a lot of cor- 
respondence from both of you. I think we see this in about the 
same way. 

The question is whether we can get enough momentum built up 
within the industry itself, and the Department of Agriculture and in 
the Congress to bring enough force to bear to get temporary relief 
in this situation and to formulate a long-range program. 

For the first time I am getting up a little hope. I think it was very 
discouraging in 1957, but it is more encouraging here today. 

I am sure that if we can, why we will make some progress. 
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One other comment, Mr. Chairman. 

It seems to be very apparent that years ago people could get out of 
the poultry business readily because they did not have as much money 
invested as they do in the modern poultry plant. Therefore, when 
they had good prices in one period and bad prices in another, when 
the prices got bad the people got out, and when they got good they 
came back in again. But there is not that flexibility any more in 
this industry. herefore, there is a constant pressure for more and 
more production. And until we can get some method of orderly 
marketing and stabilization we will always be going to be at this 
peril point. 

Would you folks read the Turkey Marketing Act? 

Mrs. Werner. I am familiar with the bill of last year. 

Mr. Brown of Missouri. We discussed those at length in the hear- 
ing last year. Out of that and out of the Auchincloss bill, and out of 
other ideas that have come pouring into my office since we held these 
hearings, surely there are ways where we in the Congress can take 
effective action, provided the Department of Agriculture will use the 
powers they already have to alleviate this present crisis. After all, 
it takes time to get a long-range program into operation. The 
authority now is therefore the Department of Agriculture to alleviate 
the immediate prices. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hacen. I would like to ask a question of Mr. Berger. 

Do we substantially depend on an export market for sustaining our 
poultry economy? 

Mr. Bercer. Well, I did not get your question very clearly. 

Mr. Hacen. Does the American egg industry have any large export 
market? 

Mr. Bercer. The alleviation of the situation so far as the United 
States Poultry Association is concerned is a greater effort under 
Public Law 480 for exports, because if you recall Mr. Miller stated 
before in his testimony that exports under Public Law 480, are 
negligible. They are constantly diminishing. As a matter of fact, 
they have come to a complete halt. I think that they are not making 
any great effort toward the direction of moving eggs out of the country. 
Why, I do not know. 

The claim is that the foreign markets are now expanding. But 
may I say this that if the Department would make an effort to move 
under Public Law 480 a small percentage of the surplus it will con- 
siderably strengthen the economy of the poultry producer, the egg 
and poultry producers to the point where they again would find it 
profitable. You could subsidize the exports, if necessary. 

Mr. Haaen. Is the American egg industry damaged to any sub- 
stantial extent by imports from abroad of such products? 

Mr. Brreer. I would just venture to take a guess. I am not 
familiar with the statistics very thoroughly, but I would say that 
some eggs are being imported into this country, I believe, for reasons 
that are not familiar to me—more familiar to Congress. I suppose 
because of some reciprocal agreement. I am not willing to get into 
a discussion of that, because it is probably in the realm of politics. 

Mr. Hagen. I asked a few questions to lay the background for a 
conclusion. You had some arguments for rationalizing supply and 
demand. If you had a marketing order we would not need any 
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export markets, and the danger from foreign imports upsetting your 
control program is negligible; is that right? 

Mr. Bercer. That is correct. 

Mr. Hagen. If we had a marketing order program, whereby we 
could eliminate certain inferior qualities of eggs, and control our 
production we could guarantee an adequate price and stay in the 
ecg business without any additional program, is that correct? 

Mr. Bereer. That is correct. 

Mr. Hacnn. There would not be any pressure to dump anything 
abroad or to sell it abroad? 

Mr. Bercer. Going back to the subject of imports, and Mr, 
Miller’s statement implies the fact that there are so few imports into 
the country, of eggs, and exports out of the country are negligible, 
that if the means would be adopted to administer the program we 
definitely would be able to get out of the devastating economy in this 
business. 

Mr. Hacen. Generally, you are familiar with the Auchincloss bill? 

Mr. Bercer. Right. 

Mr. Hacen. That provides control both as to quality and quantity 
of marketable production? 

Mr. Berger. Right. On the question of the Auchincloss bill, 
the enabling bill utilizes some of our mechanics—the Marshall bill 
has utilized the mechanics of this bill, the Metcalf has utilized the 
mechanics of the bill. I will not claim that this bill may not be 
improved, but any bill can be improved, but it is the best thing that 
we could do at the time when we had been active in creating these 
mechanics. That it is the best thing we were able to produce at that 
time. Maybe today if we reintroduced the bill we could add a few 
improvements from experience. 

r. Hacen. The question becomes: ‘Is there substantial agree- 
ment on this bill from all of the egg-producing areas in the United 
States?’’ Congress is somewhat parochial in its attitude. If a given 
Congressman’s constituents do not favor a program he is likely to 
vote against it. And the same is true in the Senate I would suspect. 
I would say it is almost necessary for congressional approval of a 
program of this type to have almost unanimous support around the 
country. 

Mr. Bercer. To get unanimous support in the industry as broad 
as this—Congressman Cooley pointed out before that it is very diffi- 
cult to get unanimous support—we have got substantial support, 
may I say. 

Mr. Hagen. You have got to have substantial support in every 
State, I will say. You have got a real job to do there. That is the 
problem that presents itself to the turkey people. The California 
people in the main are willing to accept controls, but there are turkey 
producers in other areas who are not. So it is almost impossible to 
get legislation to authorize the marketing quota type program. 

Mr. Bercer. May IJ answer one thing on the question of unanimous 
support on the bill. The bill provides for a referendum. It is the 
democratic process to accept it or to reject it on the part of the 
members. And for the entire industry to reject it if it has no unan- 
imous support. 

Mr. Hacen. I am aware of that. You have to get it through the 
Congress, however. 
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I want to ask Mrs. Weiner a question. In your testimony the 
statement was made that because of the integration which has taken 
place in the broiler areas there would be the probability of the broiler 
people shifting to egg production. Did that occur? 

rs. Werner. That is already occurring, like in the Mississippi 
installation that General Mills is financing, which started with 25 
broiler growers, and who have lost their shirts now and are now going 
to eggs. 

Then, of course, with the extreme overproduction in the fryer pro- 
duction we are hit on the market with their eggs that they are not 
setting to hatch because they are going to have no home for the baby 
chicks. We catch it on that end. 

Mr. Hacen. Is that a substantial element in the present egg 
problem? 

Mrs. Werner. I am not in position to say “yes” or ‘‘no”’ other than 
the fact that the hatcheries in California are yelling that it is, 

Mr. Hacen. Thank you. 

Mrs. Werner. May I add one more comment, please, Mr. Chair- 
man, to the question that Mr. Hagen asked before on the question of 
exporting? 

lay the responsibility for the situation on those in the industry 
who are only concerned with their milling tonnage, regardless of what 
happens to everyone else. 

hen you speak of exports, there is the Mexican border—we are 
very close to it—which is a problem, which has been closed to eg 
that southern California has always been exporting to them, simply 
because of the thing that some are guilty of, that type of farming in 
this country which has moved across the border and Mexico is now 
possibly self-sufficient in eggs. 

They are not as yet, but certainly there is no hope of exporting to 
that section of the world or that part of this continent, because 
someone guarantees their milling tonnage there, too. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you. 

All right, Mr. Taub, we will hear your statement. 


STATEMENT OF JEROME TAUB, PRESIDENT, FEDERATION OF 
EGG PRODUCER COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS, INC. 


Mr. Tavs. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Jerome Taub. I am from Brownbrook, N.J. I have 8,000 
laying hens. I, also, have a hatchery. I am president of the Federa- 
- of Egg Producer Cooperative Associations, Inc., in Toms River, 

We do not subscribe to the theory advanced by the so-called ex- 
sag that the family farmers have outlived their usefulness and must 

e replaced by newer and more modern modes of farming. The 
record will show that we family farmers, with our so-called outdated 
and antiquated methods, have not only met our country’s demand for 
food, but have exceeded it, to the extent that our own productivity 
is turning out to be our undoing. Never before in the history of the 
world has a nation enjoyed the abundance and had such ready access 
to a product of such high caliber as that which we family poultry 
farmers have been and are producing. This has been accomplished 
without the help and before the advent of the “big boys’ who are 
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presently taking over our farms, cashing in on our unfortunate pre- 
dicament in true vulture fashion. 

Our only sin as family farmers, if a sin it is, is that we are too good, 
We do not believe that we should be punished and cast to the winds 
because we did our job too well. A ‘ob rell done should be rewarded 
not penalized as we poultry farmers are being penalized. : 

We do not subscribe to any alien ideologies. We consider collective 
farming or integration as un-American, and not in the best interests 
of the American farmer. While collective farming has been proven 
to be efficient, nevertheless our American way of life, the family 
farm, has been proven more productive. That, in the last analysis, 
is the true yardstick with which to measure the worth of a system, 
It is in our opinion, far better to have 100 capitalists running their 
farms on an independent basis than to have the same hundred farm- 
ers integrated into a collective farm-type operation. 

There is nothing wrong with our present way of farming that a 
decent price (in line with the rest of the economy) won’t cure. While 
the rest of the country is enjoying the greatest prosperity the world 
has ever seen, we family farmers are falling by the wayside, one by 
one, until it is only a matter of time before the family farmer, the 
greatest symbol of free enterprise, will disappear altogether. 

It is our opinion that the solution lies in a sound Government sub- 
sidized program. This most certainly is due us, and has been proven 
time and time again the essential ingredient in a free enterprise sys- 
tem. It is only through supports that we can remain in business as 
independent farmers. While there may be a small penalty of con- 
trolling production that the Government would ask us to pay for 
this support, it is far better to pay this than to give way to the collec- 
tive farm movement that is sweeping the Nation and which would 
exact far more stringent controls, depriving us of a lot of our liberties. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you. 

Mr. Tavs. I would like to read a resolution that is before the 
New Jersey State Poultry Association on Government farm programs, 
and I am sure it will be adopted in our meeting next week: 

Whereas we recognize that the poultry industry is in a depressed state, many 
poultrymen having lost their farms, while many more are threatened with fore- 
closure and loss of their farms and life savings; and 

Whereas we have good reason to believe that this situation will grow worse if 
allowed to continue unchecked, because of the continued overproduction of eggs 
in our unique “free market’’ system; and 

Whereas this situation has wreaked havoc mostly on the family-size poultryman 
by reducing his income, forcing him to borrow money to expand his operation 
in the face of falling prices, or forcing him into integrated programs, and if con- 
ae will result in the undesirable elimination of the family-size poultry farmer; 
an 

Whereas this association has already gone on record as urging the establishment 
of a long-range program to stabilize the poultry industry, because we feel that 
the best opposition to integration programs is a prosperous poultryman: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the New Jersey State Poultry Association hereby goes on record 
as requesting that chicken eggs be included in future farm legislation; that this 
legislation shall include marketing agreements and production quotas for eggs, 
plus price supports and direct compensatory payments where needed in order to 
obtain proper price levels and income goals; and be it further 

Resolved, That this association recommends that any such program shall be 
administered by a system of elected farmer-committees so as to retain farmer 
control of the program; that all compensatory payments shail be limited to a 
specific amount per farm so as to favor the family-size poultry farmer; that food 
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stamp plans may be used to increase the consumption of eggs among low-income 
groups; and that a sound program be followed to reduce public costs by adjusting 
production to consumption, 

Now, you have heard some of these other people mention the 
Metcalf bill, which I believe is under consideration before your 
committee. This bill has a section on poultry which we are ve 
much in favor of and which we think would do a great deal toward 
stabilizing our industry. 

Mr. Miller said that supply and demand would force farmers out, 
and yet in New Jersey as soon as the farm becomes empty, or as soon 
as a farmer is forced off his farm, the big seed companies come in 
and rent the farm and fill it up with chickens, so production has not 
been cut at all. 

Now, we heard a great deal of talk by Mr. Miller, and while he was 
talking I suppose more poultry farmers in the United States were 
going broke. It seems that all the Department is concerned with is 
cheap food, and they do not care who is affected by it. 

I think that any purchases of surplus products should be purchased 
with the idea of giving the producer the most benefit, not with the 
idea of buying at the went price. The Department of Agriculture 
has continually whitewashed this whole integration setup. I have 
heard Mr. Miller, and other people from the USDA, tell us that in- 
tegration was so wonderful because it produced cheap food and that 
the small farmers were only slum areas anyway, and they should be 
pushed off their farms; they were not of much use, and all they think 
about is the cheap food aspect of the whole situation. They do not 
think about the human element at all. 

Perhaps if Mr. Miller’s salary fluctuated with the price of eggs, we 
would get a little more action. 

Now, there was some discussion about the Urner-Barry reports or 
the New York market reports, If 1 may, I would like to read a short 
editorial from a newspaper. As you may know, Urner-Barry is a 

rivate market quoting company which quotes prices on the New 

ork Moetteintile Rubbers: 

The name of this is called ‘‘Urner-Barry Itis”’: 

At the NEPPCO winter business conference there was quite a bit of disagree- 
ment over the value of the Urner-Barry quotations and the New York Mercantile 
Exchange. Many prominent people made statements such as: ‘‘There is ab- 
solutely no reason for the New York City terminal market price to be used as a 
basis to set prices for farmers.”’ and ‘‘When shortages have threatened, the New 
York City price has actually dropped, and terminal market prices have been 
forced down by traders when eggs were scarce.” 

After these statements we were surprised to see a defense of the 
present pricing system by the manager of the Northeastern Poultry 
Cooperative Association, New York. He said it was necessary to 
be realistic, the exchange was blamed for a lot it was not responsible 
for, and the exchange is a private organization, only a facility for ex- 
pressing ideas on price. He claimed it does give a reflection of values 
and the small volume is not an important drawback. 

Then he made the statement we thought was a lulu: 

It is significant that chainstores are willing to accept the daily price report of 
a private company. There are some attempts to manipulate the price, but they 
don’t last and can be counteracted effectively. 

Of course the chainstores are willing to accept these prices. These 
quotations have given the chains something they can really manip- 
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ulate. If a chain decides it wants to drop prices in order to run a 
“special’’ (at the farmer’s expense), all it has to do is cancel some 
orders. The surplus eggs are dumped on the exchange, and the price 
goes down. Maybe at times it only goes down for a week, or even a 
few days, but it goes down. 

Fortunately, Dr. Norris Pritchard of the USDA—apparently one 
of the men in the USDA who was favorable to farmers—took issue 
with Gehgan on the subject of the exchange. Pritchard stated that 
country prices and consumer grade prices are more constant, while 
exchange gtades are variable and not reliable. He said the exchange 
was an outmoded system of setting prices. 

Only recently, Gordon Urner of the Urner-Barry Co. gave a talk 
at Rutgers Marketing Institute. He told of the wonderful job the 
Urner-Barry Co. was doing on price reporting, how they canvassed 
all the dealers, got reports from the street, and so forth, before they 
set their prices. He told how neat and clean everything was. 

What he neglected to mention was the fact that one man, Frank 
Urner, sets the final price on the mercantile exchange, and he doesn’t 
always set it at the highest price bid for that day’s eggs. He uses his 
‘judgment.’ If he decides eggs should only go up | cent today in- 
nee of the 2 cents they were bid up, he quotes the price at 1 cent 

er. 

Jr. Urner also neglected to mention the fact that many of these 
prices are quoted on ridiculously small quantities of eggs, sometimes 
only a few cases. Also, the fact that if Urner-Barry predicts that the 
market will go down, it always does go down because dealers read 
about the predictions, cut back on their orders, eggs back up, and the 
price drops. 

Truly, egg producers have a case of ‘“‘Urner-Barry-itis.”’ 

What can be done about it? There is a motion pending before the 
New Jersey State Poultry Association, made by last year’s egg-pricing 
committee which reads as follows: 

We recommend that a quotation other than the Urner-Barry quotation be used 
in pricing eggs. We do not believe it is just for a private company to have such 
tremendous power in setting egg prices. We recommend that the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture price quotation be used by all groups selling according to the 
New York market. 

Here is one way to get out of the trap. If we use the price quotations of a 
Federal agency at least they can be regulated and supervised. We will not be 
subject to the whims of a private company. 

I think that explains very well what we are up against in trying to 
obtain fair and adequate prices for our products. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you very much, Mr. Taub. 

Mr. Hacen. Mr. Chairman, may I ask some questions? 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. Haaen. Mr. Berger, what would be the result on the egg prices 
if the Secretary of Agriculture were to announce tomorrow or a week 
from tomorrow that in the fall of the year he was going to buy some 
X million cases of shell eggs for the school-lunch program? 

Mr. Bercer. If the Secretary would announce that he will buy 
shell eggs and that he will buy them on the open market, not to bids, 
then the effect would be immediate and would strengthen the market. 
But if he will announce that he will buy eggs to bids, it will not greatly 
ymprove the situation, because the only thing it will stimulate 1s deal- 
ers that are in a position to supply this volume and just secure the 
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volume, submit the bids, and if the Department will purchase these 
eggs, and sometimes a repetition of last year will take place. 

f the mechanics will not be changed—the mechanics definitely 
must be changed to use to the best advantage the investment that 
the Department will make. Otherwise, it will be simply repetition 
of the past. 

And I think it was amply brought out before by a number of people 
that unless the mechanics of the purchases will be changed, that Mr. 
Miller was questioned, I see—I could recall, by a number of Congress- 
men on the subject, and he did not want to deviate from the fact 
that See must be purchased on bids. Why they must, we have in- 
quired there, and it is not a law, but they want to follow a certain 
routine because if they would be interested actually in an uplift in 
the market, they would not resort to this method. 

It is just a matter of appeasing some people that are coming in and 
they can come to the congressional committee and throw a lot of 
figures around and say, ‘‘We want $14 million of this and $10 million 
of this,” but actually, from the viewpoint of the market mechanics, it 
has absolutely no influence. 

Mr. HaGen. We are assuming something that may not happen, 
probably will not; but what kind of announcement, assuming it was 
made for purchase of shell eggs, will be valuable? 

Mr. Bercer. That they will buy on the open market. 

Mr. HaGen. At a specified price? 

Mr. BerGcer. At the current price. 

Mr. Hacen. At the current price. In, say, the month of October? 

Mr. BerGer. That is right. 

Mr. Hacen. So many million cases of eggs, that would strengthen 
the market? 

Mr. Bercer. That would really strengthern the market. 

Mr. Haecen. Have you gone down to the Department to see if they 
would agree to such a proposition? 

Mr. Bercer. I was immediately discussing the subject with Mr. 
Miller, and I was not the only one. There were a number of people. 
I think the Secretary of Agriculture from New Jersey was there. I 
went down to inquire about it. 

Mr. Hacen. This is a very high-policy matter, I would say. I 
think maybe if you took this whole delegation down there before you 
left Washington, you might get some results. 

Mrs. Werner. Will Mr. Benson be there for us? 

Mr. TxHompson. I do not know. 

Mr. Haagen. You would have to discuss it with some Assistant 
Secretary, at least, because this is a high-policy matter. 

Mr. Tuompson. I think if you asked for a conference, you would 
find that they set it at a pretty high level—possibly not Mr. Benson 
but certainly an assistant on a policymaking level. If I were you, I 
would try it. 

Mr. Brown. Could I just interject at that point? 

Mr. THompson. Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. In the Senate hearing recently, Assistant Secretary 
True Morse made the phenomenal statement that poultry was just 
a means of selling feed these days and therefore should not be con- 
sidered as a part of agriculture. 

Mrs. Werner. Unfortunately, it is true. 
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Mr. Tuompson. All right, now, let us move on. 

Mr. Osborne, I believe you have a brief statement. 

Mr. Ossporne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tompson. All right. 

Mr. Ossorne. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name 
is Leslie Osborne. I have a family-type farm in Allentown, N.J, 
My income is derived entirely from the sale of eggs and poultry, and 
my capacity is 7,500 layers. I have 7,000 young pullets to be used 
as replacements. I employ one full-time worker. 

I have been a poultryman in the business for 15 years. I have 
made my farm as efficient as I could with automatic machinery, I 
feel this is no longer the answer. We keep producing more, but our 
return is much less. 

Being the market is controlled by a few big buyers and the USDA 
has more money that they know what to do with, I feel the Govern- 
ment should help the poultry farmer by purchasing shelled eggs on 
the New York Mercantile Exchange. This would bring the price of 
eggs up on a national scale. These eggs could be distributed to in- 
stitutions, schools, Armed Forces, charity or any other eligible outlet. 
The poultry farmer has nobody to control his product. We have to 
buy feed under support prices. This discriminates against the poultry 
and egg producers who have no support price. 

I feel the Government should release this supported grain that is 
in storage to poultrymen. I feel this is one answer to immediate 
assistance of the poultryman. 

I thank the committee. 

Mr. THompson. Well, thank you very much, and thank all of you 
for a very splendid contribution. 

Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McIntire. Well, Mr. Chairman, I, too, want to join with 
you in esperene our appreciation to this group, who have been 
testifying jointly here. 

I would like to ask Mrs. Weiner just one very brief question, be- 
cause, repeatedly, reference has been made to buying shell eggs for 
distribution in the school-lunch program. I am sure that on the 
basis of your very broad interest and information in the poultry 
industry and in your concentration of your interest in the California 
deal, that being your home State, you could tell us what increase you 
expect in the use of shell eggs in the school-lunch program. Would 
you expect it to be doubled or tripled in relation to what is resend 
going in with funds made available for purchase in the school-lunc 
program? 

Mrs. Werner. Mr. McIntire, I do not know how many eggs @ 
month our school kids are getting now as eggs. I know this, that I 
have kids in school and they have never been served a scrambled egg 
or poached egg or sunny side up, or what have you. 

If we would get eggs on the school menu, say even twice a month, 
I think we wealth wipe our surplus out before the school year ended. 
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Mr. McIntire. Well, reference was made here by some witness, 
Mrs. Weiner, to the effect that in one school they were using a case 
a week, and I was just wondering whether you were using fresh eggs 
in the school-lunch program in California at this time? 

Mrs. WEINER. This question was raised before, and I personally 
would like an answer. If section 32 funds are not being used na- 
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tionally for buying eggs, why is this not made available for the school 
districts to buy eggs there and use them as eggs, not as something 
to hold the hamburger together, but as eggs? 

Mr. Tuompson. I hope the press is getting all that. That ought 
to be headlines. 

Mr. McIntrrezg, I would like to ask Mr. Taub just one question. 

You made frequent reference to the family-sized farm, and I appre- 
ciate it varies from one area to another somewhat. What do you 
consider in your area as a family-sized operation? 

Mr. Tavs. I would say in the neighborhood of 5,000 laying hens. 

Mr. McIntire. 5,000 laying hens? 

Mr. Tavs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. Now, that is the type of operation in which a man, 
with some help from his family, can quite comfortably handle: is that 
the criterion? 

Mr. Tavs. Yes, I think so. 

Mrs. WeinER. Not at today’s price, though. 

Mr. Taus. No, as Mrs. Weiner said, not at today’s price, though. 

You see, the main problem there, at one time 3,000 to 4,000 was 
considered a family farm and a man and his family could make a 
living from that many birds. And then prices went down and we 
were told that, well, you cannot make a living if you are only going 
to make 15 cents a bird, you cannot make it on 4,000, you have to 
increase. So it went up to 5,000, and now it is going up to 8,000 
and up to 10,000. And of course that is just the old agricultural 
treadmill, and it is just continually aggravating the surpluses. 

Now, in New Jersey, for instance, egg production per bird in the 
past 10 years has gone up about 50 percent, but net 

Mr. McInryre. I am interested in your observation, because some- 
one said not too long ago that you could not squeeze any more eggs 
out of these hens for another generation or so. 

Mr. Taus. You see, what he referred to was the fact that 10 years 
ago we started with a fairly low level of egg production. Now we 
are very high. And whether the egg and poultry business and whether 
we can go much further, I am very doubtful. 

But what I started to say is that the level of egg production has 
gone up 50 percent in the last 10 years, but the net poultry-farm 
income has gone down 75 percent. So it is really an endless cycle. 

Mr. McIntyre. Thank you very kindly. 

Mr. Brown. Weill you yield just a moment? 

Mr. McIntyre. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. These people that say you cannot make a living with 
5,000 birds, therefore you ought to expand to 10,000; is that not a lot 
like saying you cannot make a living working 8 hours a day, but we 
will give you the privilege of working 16; is that not exactly it? 

Mr. Tavs. Exactly. 

The people that do this are the people in the Extension Service. 
And they follow the cheap food dictates put out by the Department 
of Agriculture. I think a great deal of our trouble could be laid in 
the lap of the Extension Service; or we refer to them in New Jersey 
as the ‘“‘Government supported fieldmen.”’ 

Mr. McIntyre. By the same token, I am sure you do not subscribe 
to a status quo in any element within our economy? I mean we must 
have a growing economy, do we not? 

41229—59——__8 
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Mr. Tavs. I agree to that, but there are provisions in any controlled 
bill for orderly growth. There are also provisions for allowing market- 
ing quotas and having this quota that can be sold so that the farmer 
really has some value today. Today, the farmer has no value. 

Mr. McIntyre. I do not think you want the record to reflect as an 
indictment of the Extension Service for this service has lifted the 
general level of rural education and helped to eerod, techniques in 
in agriculture. Education and techniques—these the Service has 
made available to us as farmers. 

Mr. Tavs. I would not call it a complete indictment, no. 

Mr. McIntyre. I just want to make this further observation: [ 
think one of the great tragedies in many other countries in agriculture 
is that they have not had an extension service. Many countries have 
had accomplished agricultural research people; and they have had 
farmers needing but not getting research information. One of the 
great things that we have had, a privilege we have had in America, 
is that of getting this scientific information; it has spread out to us 
around the land, and I certainly do not think you want to indict the 
Extension Service. 

Mr. Tavs. No, I do not feel so. 

Mr. Bercer. Mr. Chairman, I would just like a brief observation 
to Congressman McIntyre on the subject of this extension, if you 
would permit me. 

Mr. THompson. Surely. 

Mr. Bercer. I would not in any way place this in the lap of the 
Extension Service whatsoever, Congressman MclIntire. I would 
say this, and I would substantiate again Mr. Miller’s statement that 
he stated before, that before the Extension Service puts out any 
recommendations, that the Department of Agriculture brings in the 
head of the Extension Service and they get into a session and they 
develop policy. 

Now, therefore, I would place this in the lap of the Department of 
Agriculture. This is policy that they have handed out to the Exten- 
sion Service, and they are carrying it out. So it reverts back to the 
fact that the Department of Agriculture is advocating a paradoxical 
situation. On one hand they send out releases that we have over- 
production, but the Extension Service keeps on telling you that if you 
want to compensate your loss, increase your farm. 

So as you see, Congressman McIntire, this is not in the lap of the 
Extension Service. 

Mr. McIntire. Well, I would just make the further observation, 
because, as it happens, my whole background is in the potato industry, 
and if you folks really want to be in some real trouble, you ought to 
be in the potato industry right now. 

And I would still make the observation that, notwithstanding all of 
the schemes that you put together through legislative vehicles which 
you try to have administered, you must realize that, after all, it is 
just people performing this job of government. In trying to get laws 
administered the way you want them, you are still going to have to 
turn back to some efficiency on the farm, just to keep the thing going. 
This efficiency is not a static thing, and we are indebted to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Extension Service and many others for 
keeping us up to date. We have the most modern agriculture in the 
world, and the way we get there is through these aids. 
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I started handling fertilizer at about 250 pounds to the barrel, 
and it was only through the Extension Service and many of the 
programs of the Department of Agriculture that we now have 

anulated fertilizer. [t is in paper sacks, and about 40 pounds to the 
ba , so you can handle it well. : 

Rnd I think that in any of our consideration here we do not want 
to go willy-nilly around indicting things. We have to have some 
constructive, progressive thinking, because we do not want a static 

riculture in America. All we need to do is just go abroad and see 
what has happened when agriculture becomes unprogressive. 

We want a viable agriculture in this country. Of course it is always 
going to have some problems, and we will have to deal with them 
constructively. ’ 

But I certainly do not want to sit here and have an indictment of 
the Extension Service go into the record as being the responsible 
agency for this kind of a situation. 

Mrs. Werner. Mr. Chairman, may I say something on the Exten- 
sion Service, please? 

Mr. Tuompson. Well, now, the Chair will indulge you a long way 
and the Chair will give you this, but let us quit this arguing and go on 
with constructive things. I have another witness that I want to hear, 
but you may go ahead. 

Mrs. Wer1nzER. There is one basic question that is faced there. You 
see, I have no indictment to make of the Extension Service because I 
feel that we are about as efficient as any human being can get, and 
I feel that the Extension Service has played a tremendous part in that 
efficiency, in getting us to that point. 

But when we speak of poultry today, I do not think there is a 
poultryman left on a poultry farm today that is not a top-notch 
efficiency expert in this field, or he would have been weeded out in 
1954. It has been said before that we started separating the men 
from the boys in 1954. We were left with good, stanch, hearty men, 
because they weathered that storm. 

But what are we weeding out now? It is no longer a matter of 
efficiency; it is a matter of this corporate farming situation. We do 
not own a mill; we do not distribute our feeds; we do not retail them. 
Maybe we need to interpret a variation of the packers’ law. I do not 
know. 

But if we are going to take one end of the industry to make that 
the scapegoat for everything else and all the others are showing a 
profit, something is out of balance and efficiency has no bearing on it, 

Mr. McIntire. I agree with you. 

Mrs. Werner. We pushed our hens up to 70 eggs a hen a year. 
If she goes any further than that, I think she will wear us out. But 
we cannot do anything about it; we are taking a beating. 

Mr. Tuompson. Well, I think we all understand each other on that 
phase of it. 

We thank you for your testimony. 

Mrs. Werner. We thank you for your indulgence. 

‘ Mr. Toompson. Well, we are here to listen to your problems, you 
now. 

Mr. Burerr. I want to thank this committee for giving the oppor- 
tunity to the U.S. poultry and egg representatives to place their 
statement before this committee. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. THompson. Very well. 

Now, Mrs. Lee Ebert. Are you still here? 

Mrs. Exsurt. I am, sir. 

Mr. THompson. How long will your statement take, Mrs. Ebert? 

Mrs. Essrt. I will say about 3 minutes. 

Mr. Tuompson. We are very glad to hear you. I am sorry we had 
to keep you waiting so long. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. LEE EBERT, JACKSON TOWNSHIP, N.J, 


Mrs. Esrert. Honorable Members of Congress, I have been up 33 
hours to have the pleasure of speaking before you at this time, and 
I really appreciate your indulgence, because I am not a poultry farmer; 
my only association with the poultry and egg industry is that I buy 
it and I eat it. 

I would like to say that I am Mrs. Lee Ebert, editor and publisher 
of a weekly newspaper, the Bulletin, in Jackson Township in Ocean 
County. And as editor, the issue here before us today is vital and 
allied with the work I do. 

I am sorry that Mr. Miller, of the Poultry Division, is not here, 
because he reminded me today that I am the voice and the pulse of the 
grass roots of a community of 6,000 people. 

Jackson Township, to make this area more familiar to most of us, 
is located near Lakehurst, N.J., where the naval air station is situated 
and where Maguire Air Force Base is situated. Jackson Township is 
the second largest unincorporated municipality in New Jersey. It ies 
a single one major industry, and that is the production of eggs and 
poultry. We have 353 farms now, which is the remainder, 40 percent 
of what we had originally in 1955. These farmers are the small 
poultrymen. 

In 1955, we had a gross income of $11 million in this community. 
In 1957, it went down to $8 million. In 1958, I was told, it was $5 
million, and they estimate probably $3 million. And of course this 
adds to the unemployment in New Jersey, which is in a very bad 
state at this time. 

Now, Ocean County, the major industry for this large county of 
90,000 people is the poultry and egg industry. At one time it had a 
gross income of $25 million and 1,000 farms, and that has been reduced 
to 40 percent. 

Jackson Township is my concern. It has 6,000 population and 
105 square miles. We have 75,000 acres of land, 36,000 of which are 
Federal installations. 

Our community faces virtual bankruptcy. The first sign of it 
came this year when our delinquent tax ratio was 82 percent as 
opposed to an average in the State of 93. The economy of the 
family farmer in Ocean County has disastrously affected our school 
program. Farms are closing every day. Schools are overcrowded. 
We support 1,000 children in all grades, and we shall, in the near 
future, feel the influx of city residents from metropolitan areas of 
Newark, New York, and Philadelphia. 

Without a possibility of highways or a railroad in this community, 
the State board of education last week approved a million-dollar 
regional high school as a must in a community that cannot pay the 
taxes. 
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Now, tomorrow, on May 1, these people in this room will receive a 
tax bill that will have $30 per $1,000 additional assessments. Now, 
they have not been able to pay last year’s. 

Now, the debt load that these people have shouldered—they repre- 
sent 25 percent of the voting population in Jackson Township—and 
yet they pay 55 percent of the total tax for this same township. We 
need help. And I am speaking for the 6,000 people, other than the 
farmers that are here today, that support us. 

And I was very pleased to read, in conclusion, a bill that was in- 
troduced here in the House on April 27 by Mr. Fulton to promote the 
foreign policy of the United States and to help build essential world 
conditions of peace by more effective use of U.S. agricultural com- 
modities for the relief of human hunger and for promoting economic 
and social development in less developed countries. 

And within this bill clearly states my intention. I feel very sin- 
cerely that the Members of Congress, as they say here— 
are deeply aware of and sympathetic with the aspirations of the world’s peoples 
who seek in freedom greater national dignity and individual well-being. he 
Congress declares it to be the policy of the United States to help them achieve 
those aspirations. 

And I hope that the measures taken by this committee, action as 
soon as possible, will allow these farmers to maintain their dignity in 
our community. 

Thank you. 

Mr. THompson. Well, thank you very much. 

I have no further witnesses on my list. Now, if there are some 
who had wanted to testify but have not had an opportunity, you may 
file such statement as you wish for the record. You may have a 
reasonable time to get your statement to us, a week or maybe as 
much as 2 weeks. 

Did you want to testify? What did you say, please? 

Mrs. Katz. I would like to speak as a poultry farmer. 

Mr. THompson. What did she say? 

Mr. Tavs. She would like to speak as a poultry farmer. 

Mr. THompson. I see two hands up here. Would you like to 
testify? 

Mrs. Brown. Yes, I would like to, sir. 

Mr. Tuompson. This lady first. 

All of you who want to testify come up, please. 

Mrs. Brown. Mrs. Brown of New Jersey. 

Mr. THompson. Are you Mrs. Brown? 

Mrs. Brown. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Tompson. I do find your name on the list, and that of Mr. 
Rubenstein. 

Mrs. Katz. Gertrude Katz. Is that on there? 

Mr. THompson. Come up here, Mrs. Brown. 

What is your name? 

Mrs. Rornsaum. Rothbaum. 

Mr. Tuompson. The hearing will go on tomorrow, starting at 10:30. 

Mr. Kern. Because I assume that I was on that list for tomorrow— 
Mr. Klein. 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes, you are on it, Mr. Klein. 

Mr. Kier. Thank you, sir. 

From THE AupIENCcE. May I ask some questions? 
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Mr. THompson. You will have an opportunity. I do not know 
whether you are on the list or not, but you will have an opportunity 
to testify tomorrow. 

All right, let us go ahead. Identify yourself, please. 

Mrs. Rornsaum. I am Mrs. Rothbaum. 

Mr. THompson. Turn that microphone around, please. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MILDRED ROTHBAUM 


Mrs. Rorupaum. I am Mrs. Rothbaum from Jackson Township. 
I have been a farmer for 10 years. I built my farm and everything 
sy going good. We had our bills paid until the prices started to 

rop. 

It is just me and my husband. He happens to be a plumber, 
carpenter. Everything that comes along we have no money to pay 
for these things, and we are on the verge of bankruptcy. We owe 
$28,000, and the feed man has three mortgages. And he was over 
Sunday looking for money, and he told me, how are we going to pay 
it that one of these days we are just going to turn the place over to 

im. 

It is a very bad situation. 

Thank you. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you very much. All right, we will hear 
from you next, please. 


STATEMENT OF GERTRUDE KATZ, LAKEWOOD, N.J. 


Mrs. Katz. I am Mrs. Gertrude Katz of Lakewood, N.J. 

We have been poultry farmers since 1947. 

I heard a man of God earlier this afternoon pray for us. I want 
to just add a few words to those who have departed my area. 

On my road there are four abandoned farms. The people walked 
out with just a few personal belongings and left everything behind, 
completely disenfranchised. Everything they worked for; one farmer 
was out there 20 years, left everything beliind several weeks ago and 
went out without a penny. 

I am a writer by profession, and until recently I have been a 
farmer by inclination. I have been thoroughly disillusioned with 
conditions in this industry. Many have come to me and said: Have 
they abandoned us; do they know we are in the picture; do they 
know that we are suffering? 

We went to Senator Harrison A. Williams February 26. We told 
him of our plight. We enclosed pictures of the abandoned farms 
that appeared in the Asbury Park Press. And he answered, gave a 
statement to the press, and he said that a bill was being worked on 
in Congress. As he said: 


I am seriously concerned with the problems facing the small egg producer. 


An overall agricultural bill is being developed in the Agriculture 
Committee under the principal leadership of Senator Hubert Humphrey, 
Democrat, Minnesota, and Senator Talmadge, Democrat, Georgia. 
Now, the bills recommended are H.R. 1301 and H.R. 2490. I do 
not know whether the federation is sponsoring the same bills, but 
we would like to know more about them if they can help us specifically 
in your current situation. 
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Gentlemen, I will be very brief in my remarks. 

We went out last week, and we canvassed supermarkets. We 
looked at the prices that they are asking for the products that we 
are getting practically nothing for. The fowl that we were offered 
8 cents for is being sold in local supermarkets for 49 cents a pound, 
In New York, supermarkets are offering eggs at a time when we got 
28 cents, they were offering them for 59 and grade B for 55 cents a 
dozen. We want to know who is getting the price spread and why 
we are getting these ruinous prices. 

We are asking you to please help us, because we will be wiped out 
with the others that have departed and our farms will be abandoned 
also. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hershkowitz. 


STATEMENT OF MARTIN HERSHKOWITZ, WHITESVILLE, N.J. 


Mr. HersuxowirTz. Mr. Chairman, Members of Congress, my name 
is Martin Hershkowitz. I reside in Whitesville, N.J. 

I entered farming in 1941. I was told at that time by the college 
a 1-man farm, 1,500 capacity, you could make a living. At that time, 
in 1941, eggs were 32 cents a dozen. A bag of grain was $1.85. A 
bag of mash was $2.58. 

e have made progress in our industry since 1941. I also paid 
$64 in taxes in 1941. 

This is 1959. Now, I am told, a 1-man farm is 10,000 capacity. 
A bag of grain today is $3.75. A bag of mash is $3.55, somewhere 
$3.75. My taxes today are $900. 1 made tremendous progress— 
down the drain. 

At the rate we are going there will be nothing left. I live in a 
township in Ocean County. There were 2,100 farmers in 1954. 
Today, there are 1,400 farms; 700 farms have closed up in Ocean 
County, N.J., in 5 years. 

At the rate we are going we will have another 500 by the end of this 

ear. 

. It is slow torture: I can assure you if something is not done imme- 
diately to relieve this situation, there will be no townships. My 
township derives 55 percent of its taxes from the farmer. The admin- 
istration, the schools, everything that operates in our township, comes 
mostly from the farmer. Tf you eliminate this industry you eliminate 
the township. 

It is not a question any more, gentlemen, of making a living; it is a 
question today of surviving. 

Thank you. 


Mr. THompson. Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH RUBENSTEIN, HIGHTSTOWN, N.J. 


Mr. RusensteIn. Gentlemen, my name is Joseph Rubenstein. 
My father and I operate a modern poultry farm at Hightstown, N.J., 
for the last 11 years. We produce eggs for the metropolitan market. 

At today’s cost of feed, $3.45 per 100 pounds of all mash ration, the 
cost of 5 pounds of feed is 17.25 cents per dozen. Double that figure 
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and it gives us an estimated cost of producing a dozen eggs on the 
most efficient basis. At that rate, it would be 34% cents. And they 
sell them the way they do, we are selling at a loss. 

Last year the Chicago market brought 36% cents as against 26% 
cents yesterday. 

Egg prices this spring have crashed to disastrously low levels in a 
short period, and investments of family farms in their plants are 
endangered. 

We buy corn and wheat in a supported market to feed our flocks, 
yet sell our product without any price protection whatever. 

I appeal to this committee to urge the immediate purchase on the 
exchanges by the Federal Government of shell eggs for diversion to 
charitable, institutional and relief uses. 

At the same time, I feel the U.S. Department of Agriculture ought 
to commence immediate investigation of the possibility of having a 
system of producer-approved marketing orders set up over the whole 
country to provide for the needs of the egg industry, such as is oper- 
ated in 68 fluid milk marketing areas in the United States and for 
some 35 specialty crops. 

It is detrimental to the interest of family farmers for the Federal 
Government to sanction the usage of Federal Housing Administration 
funds in projects that allow feed manufacturers and dealers to become 
integrated competitors of the average poultryman. 

May I stress the need for immediate action. Unless the pressure 
can be eased on our people, and eased quickly, we face a destructive 
condition and are denied any reasonable opportunity to adjust to it. 

Up to this point, I have prided myself on making ends meet through 
practicing maximum economies and using automatic tools. It does 
— help any more. The only people helped by efficiency are the egg 

uyers. 

To speak to you straight from the shoulder, I hold that it is to the 
interest of the egg buyer to drive the price of eggs as low as possible. 
He knows that the consumér demand changes little with price varia- 
tion, and if he can distribute just as many eggs with a lesser invest- 
ment at a fixed markup, it is all to the good for him. 

It is time that, for the good of the industry, we should have pro- 
duction control with floor and ceiling on prices. As a minimum, we 
will need a floor tied into the average nationwide cost of production. 

Although our operation is most efficient, economical and large in 
size, at this point there is not enough money for my household 
expenses. 

I would like to suggest that the present produce pricing organizations 
be compelled by law to include the cost of production quotations. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you very much, 


STATEMENT OF MURIEL BROWN, REPRESENTING CENTRAL NEW 
JERSEY FARMERS COOPERATIVE, BOUND BROOK, N.J. 


Mrs. Brown. My name is Muriel Brown. I reside in Bound 
Brook, N.J. I am a representative of Central New Jersey Farmers 
Cooperative. 

My husband and I are operating a modern, efficient commercial 
poultry farm with 13,000 layers, with one-man help, for the last 15 
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years. With present conditions, it is impossible to survive. Our 
cost of living has risen along with the rest of the Nation, but our 
income has been drastically cut, and today conditions are disastrous. 

Are we second-rate Americans? I am sure you can help us solve 
our problems. The following, which I am going to mention, is what 
is actually killing us. I know I am sticking my neck out. It is my 
personal opinion, I cannot prove it, but it certainly should deserve 
investigation. 

Ate you aware of the amount of poultry farms that have been 
abandoned within the past few years? These farms are no longer 
vacant. The large commercial feed companies are renting these 
farms and filling them up with layers. They are primarily interested 
in selling the feed and making more than enough on the feed to offset 
the loss on the egg production. They are putting pressure on the 
small feed manufacturer and the small independent poultryman which 
actually amounts to a restraint of trade. They also are creating an 
egg surplus, which is quite apparent by the eggs coming into the 
New York market from the South. These eggs are not cies inde- 
pendent producers but from integrated farmers. By squeezing out 
the small independents who were producing eggs and manufacturing 
feed, only the big five or six feed companies will survive. They have 
the power and the capital to withstand present conditions. 

In my opinion, this is a movement by these big, big feed com- 
panies. To them, this is a temporary situation to squeeze out the 
small independent feed manufacturer and the family-type farmer. 
And then eventually not only will they control the feed business and 
the feed industry but the entire egg industry as well (which they are 
already in) and you will see egg prices soar from the 25-cents-a-dozen 
market of today to approximately $1 a dozen. 

To me, this is not free enterprise; this is a monopoly. 

The other point; we appreciate the fact that the Government is 
buying eggs, but I feel that they should change their policy. At 
present they buy eggs from the lowest bidders. The dealers give a 
low bid in order to obtain the contract. They then drop the egg 
market in order to meet that bid and yet make their full profit. 
Again this leaves the farmer holding the bag. 

I would suggest that the Government request a quality pack for 
3 cents or 5 cents above current levels. This would immediately 
strengthen the market rather than depress it. 

When the chain stores want to run eggs as a Jeader, the big chains 
get together—yes, in collusion—and stop buying eggs for a few days. 
This creates an artificial surplus. The egg price drops, and then they 
fill their needs. 

This is not truly supply and demand. They create their own. 
And this form of pricing is hurting us drastically. With conditions 
today, a farmer’s first thought is to refinance his mortgage. 

I got some very interesting information this week. Upon going to 
the FHA (Farmers Home Administration), we were informed of the 
following. The FHA for the entire State of New Jersey gets only 
$100,000 a year for real estate mortgages, and this is reserved for 
veterans. If you are not a veteran, you are not eligible. However, 
FHA can work with private lending agencies and guarantee the loan, 
but the agencies will not work along with them, as they can loan 
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money on 6 percent mortgages, so why should they accept a lower 
rate. 

What are we to turn to? Why is FHA given so little money for 
real estate mortgages? Just what are we to do? 

Mr. THompson. Thank you very much, Mrs. Brown. A very well 
thought out and well presented statement. It was a good one for 
us to close the hearing on. 

Let the chairman express his great aperenaten to the witnesses 
and to those who have occupied the gallery. You have been most 
patient and have certainly cooperated wonderfully with the Chair. 

The Chair also expresses great appreciation to a patient and 
faithful committee. 

We stand adjourned until 10:30 in the morning, in this room. 

(Whereupon, at 5:20 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10:30 a.m., Friday, May 1, 1959.) 
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FRIDAY, MAY 1, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuscommirrEE ON Dairy anp Pou.try 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met pursuant to call at 10:30 a.m., in the caucus 
room, Old House Office Building, Hon. Clark W. Thompson (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Representatives Tocuaten. Johnson, MelIntire, Dixon, 
and Pirnie. 
Also present: Representatives Brown of Missouri, Mrs. St. George, 
and Avery. 

| Francis M. LeMay, consultant. 

f Mr. Tuompson. The committee will be in order. 

It gives the Chair particular pleasure to recognize a very distin- 
guished colleague of ours, the gentlewoman from New York, Mrs. St. 
George. 

We are happy to have you here. After you have introduced your 
constituents, it would give us added pleasure if you would come and 
sit with the committee, or sit with them, as you wish. 

1 

| 


STATEMENT OF HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 28TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 


OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mrs. St. Georare. Thank you very much, indeed, Mr. Chairman, 
and I may avail myself of that invitation for a few minutes. I have 
another commitment, however. 

And Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce at this time my 
constituent, Mr. Albert J. Cohen, who is going to testify on behalf of 
the poultry business in the State of New York. He represents the 
Inter-County Farmers Cooperative Association, Inc., and, also, may 
I sey I am accompanied by Mr. Kamens and Mr. Samuel K. Cohen. 

These gentlemen, I think I need hardly tell you, represent a very 
sick industry in our State. And I am sure they can tell you some- 
thing about it, and, also, I hope make some suggestions for some im- 

provement, because the State of New York is one of the big poultry 
States in the country, and, also, one of the biggest producing States, 
and we are in real trouble. . 
These gentlemen have come to the Congress, I think, seeking relief 
and, I think, also, they may make a useful contribution to your com- 
mittee. 
And so without further ado, Mr. Chairman, I will introduce Mr. 
| Cohen, who is going to make a prepared statement. 
119 
' 
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Mr. Tuompson. Thank you, Mrs. St. George. And as I say, we 
would like to have you sit here and help us in our deliberations, cer- 
tainly while your constituents are with us. 

Mrs. Sr. Gzorae. I will come up. 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT COHEN, GENERAL MANAGER, INTER. 
COUNTY FARMERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC., WOOD. 
RIDGE, N. Y.; ACCOMPANIED BY ROBERT KAMENS AND 
SAMUEL K. COHEN 


Mr. Cowen. Constituents would feel honored if she would accept 
your invitation to sit with you. 

Mr. THompson. She is coming up. 

Mr. Conen. We are a farmer’s cooperative purchasing and market- 
ing organization serving over 700 commercial poultrymen with feed 
and production supplies and marketing their eggs in Sullivan, Ulster, 
ee and parts of Putnam Counties, “the egg basket of New York 

tate.” 

New York State poultrymen and the poultry industry are in the 
depths of a depression even though the rest of the economy is fast 
approaching prosperity of unprecedented levels. Family sized farms 
face imminent foreclosure with egg prices at least 10 cents per dozen 
below cost of production. Family sized farms are fast disappearing 
because: expansion in the poultry industry is being forced by integra- 
tors as a means of selling feed. In the words of Dr. Alfred Van 
Wagenen, managing director of North Eastern Poultry Producers 
Council, and we quote: 

Integrators are getting into business without regard for the catastrophic 
effect it will have on other areas of agriculture and as a means of selling feeds, 
In spite of the fact that hens in New York State have declined from 
3.8 percent of the total U.S. numbers to 3.1 percent of U.S. numbers 
total number of birds in United States has actually increased. In 
spite of the fact that 58 percent of the eggs consumed in New York 
State come from outside the State which makes New York State a 
deficit egg production area; farmers today are not getting cost of 
production. Feed Stuff’s magazine of April 18, 1959, quotes place- 
ment of egg-type chicks for the first 3 months of 1959 as follows: 
New England down 24 percent, Middle Atlantic up 2 percent, East 
North Central down 2 percent, West North Central down 3 percent, 
South Atlantic up 27 percent, East South Central up 13 percent, 
West South Central up 11 percent, Mountain States up 6 percent, 
Pacific Coast up 12 percent. According to Dr. Wendell Earle, 
agricultural economist, there are now only about 2,500 full-time 
commercial poultry farms in the State, whereas in 1954 the number of 
polar farms on which poultry was the main enterprise was 6,234. 

oultry production is still today the second largest agricultural en- 
terprise in New York State, but unless the present trend can be 
reversed will not long continue to be so. 

Pricing methods used in establishing value of eggs on the New York 
and Chicago Mercantile Exchanges are archaic and do not necessarily 
show true values according to Dr. Norris Prichard, agricultural 
economist of the Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. The extremely small volume of trading and the small 
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number of the active traders on the New York Merchntile Exchange 
have placed, quote “In doubt, the accuracy of establishing market 
quotations,” end quote. 

We have a few recommendations. Inasmuch as present trend of 
egg production, if allowed to continue unchecked, would result in 
the same catastrophic results as occurred in the broiler industry, a 
definite plan of controlled production such as recommended by the 
U.S. Poultry and Egg Producers Association should be enacted into 
legislation. This would assure the retention in our economy of the 
family sized farm, assurance of a fair return on investment and labor 
and would also assure Mrs. Consumer obtaining eggs of top quality 
at a fair price. 

Since today’s mercantile exchange trading in many instances does 
not reflect true values we recommend a sweeping investigation of 
methods of buying and selling on the New York and Chicago Mer- 
cantile Exchanges as regards poultry products. 

As a temporary measure we recommend that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation release stocks of grains to be made available to farmers 
at such a price as to make it possible for feeding ratios to at least 
cover cost of egg production, in order for it to have an opportunity 
to right itself. To quote Herman Miller, head of Poultry Branch, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, “Farm prices for eggs are the lowest 
since World War II, and the lowest in terms of purchasing power in 
history.” 

We feel that the removal of this fowl at this time would be an im- 
mediate step in the reduction of the egg production. We recommend 
purchase by U.S. Department of Agriculture with section 32 funds, 
of excess fowl to be boned and set aside for school lunch programs, 
welfare institutions, and needy persons. 

We recommend acceleration of the purchasing by U.S. Department 
of Agriculture with section 32 funds of dry egg solids for school lunch 
programs, welfare institutions, and needy persons. 

Actually, we prefer to see a surplus removal program of shell eggs 
because or children would much prefer in their school lunch program 
to get fresh rather than egg solids. 

e appreciate the opportunity of appearing before this committee 
and setting forth our views. We are sure that the committee will 
take cognizance of our problems so as to make possible for the family 
type poultry farmer to retain his dignity, independence, life’s savings, 
and to raise his family with the advantages to which all American 
citizens are entitled. 

This statement is signed by myself, as general manager; Mr. 
Kamens, on my right, who is vice president of our cooperative, and 
Mr. Cohen, on my left, who is a producer and a member of our board 
of directors. 

Thank you. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you. 

Do you participate in any of the integration programs or do you 
just go out independently and buy your feed? 

Mr. Atsert Conen. We have a mill, Mr. Chairman, which manu- 
factures for its members. We take the raw products, the grain, the 
proteins, the minerals and vitamins, and we manufacture these for our 
farmers. 

Mr. Tompson. I was interested in your suggestion that the CCC 
might release some grain at a favorable price. I just wondered if all 
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or a substantial number who were in your business would be able to 

participate in such, or are they under contract with the feed com. 
anies? 

: Mr. Atpert Conen. The members of our cooperative are all in- 

dependent producers and are trying to remain so, and we are doing 

our utmost to see that they do. 

Mr. THompson. You are not mixed up in vertical integration? 

Mr. ALBERT CouEN, Only to the extent that it is within the organ- 
ization and the members are practicing it themselves, by purchasing 
through their cooperatives their feed and farm supplies, and having 
the cooperative market their eggs for them. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you. 

Mrs. St. George, do you have a question you would like to ask? 

Mrs. St. George. I think not. Mr. Cohen’s suggestion that some- 
thing be done to furnish the school lunch programs with shelled eg, 
rather than with these dried powdered eggs, I think, not only would 
help the industry, I know it would help the children. And I, cer- 
tainly, think if we ever want to have people like to eat eggs, we will 
have to abandon giving them these dried powdered eggs. I don’t 
think they are really worth anything. I think they are not even 
worth giving away. And the shell eggs, after all, would be better for 
the children and more palatable. 

Mr. Tuompson. This would be a good time to read into the record 
a message that I got over the telephone from Mr. Landis, at the De- 
partment of Agriculture, just before the hearing convened. It con- 
cerns the purchase of 12 million pounds of dried egg solids for the 
school lunch program, equivalent to 1,200,000 cases of shelled eggs, 
I take it that means during the current year. This was done in order 
to stabilize the price. Now that the school term year is about out, 
they have started to buy eggs just this past week for relief of the 
needy and welfare institutions. Last week they purchased about 
20,000 cases; this week about 60,000 cases. Most of these were 
purchased in the Middle West, and it was done to stabilize the price 
of eggs and to help the needy people. 

Any questions? 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I arrived for the last part of your state- 
ment, and I note that you believe that something has to be done re- 
garding the production of eggs for the long pull. Various programs, 
such as buying up eggs and poultry, and ae hens, to relieve the 
market, would not be the right thing for the longtime program. 

Mr. ALBERT CoueEn. I think not, sir. We note that the produc- 
tion of eggs has been continuously shrinking; that is, the margin. 
As a consequence, for farmers to maintain their relative income, they 
have to increase the size of their flocks. This in turn would result 
in more overproduction. And it appears to me that a farmer who 
has made the type of investment which our farmers have—and they 
are all commercial producers—the only way to safeguard that is in 
some orderly plan of production and marketing. 

Mr. Jonnson of Wisconsin. I note your cooperative probably has 
some type of integrated operation but the farmer does his own in- 
tegrating. 

Mr. ALBert Conen. That is correct. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. He owns the place that makes the feed 
and he owns the place that sells the poultry; he does it himself. 
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Mr. ALBERT CoHEN. That is correct. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Through the cooperative. 

Mr. ALBERT CoHEN. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Whereas in the other type of integra- 
tion carried out by the feed manufacturers, some independent person, 
the farmer, just gets to be a hired man, isn’t that correct? 

Mr. AuBert Conen. That is correct, except that he is expected to 
furnish his farm along with his labor. And the thing that I am most 
concerned about is this, that in an integrated type of operation it is 
the overall return which indicates the success, or failure of the entire 
operation, and if the sale of the baby chick, and the sale of the feed, 
and the profit realized from the marketing of eggs, the actual produc- 
tion of eggs may be carried on with no profit at all and such being the 
case, how can an independent individual egg producer survive? 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I understand. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Cohen, could re elaborate just a little bit on 
how you think the Department could make use of present inventory 
of grains in this situation? I note you suggest for a period of 60 days 
they make grains available. Just how could that be done? 

Mr. ALBERT ConeEn. It could be done in several ways. First, I 
believe during World War II, through local PMA committees alloca- 
tions of grains were made directly to producers—through the exten- 
sion services. Perhaps, that is the thing that could be done. 

The majority of farmers could be benefited by releases of grains to 
various feed manufacturers who, in turn, might have to account for 
the amount they were using in prepared rations, which they were sell- 
ing to the poultry farmers and there would have to be on their part a 
certain maximum margin of markup for the purpose of grinding the 
grains and mixing them into the feeds. 

Mr. McIntire. It was my thought that this grain would go into 
rations, these feed rations, for the feed farmer. You use some scraps, 
I presume, but an awful lot of birds today are on straight mash feed. 

Mr. ALBERT ConueENn. There are two feeding systems as you are 
probably aware. One is a mash scratch combination, which has 
pretty well diminished in popularity. The other is where it is ground 
up and induced into the mash and the entire thing fed as one ration. 

Where the release would be made directly to the farmers, they would 
have to feed this grain separately and make up the difference in the 
concentrate which they feed along with it. 

Where it would be released to the feed manufacturer, it could be 
ground and you could induce the carbohydrate ingredient of the ration. 

Mr. McIntire. I may not be correct in this, but I think to make 
such a move would require legislation. There is a requirement, I 
believe, that these CCC items, unless they are found to be deterio- 
rating, must move out at 105 percent of the support price. 

I mention that because I would want you to understand that it is 
just barely possible that this isn’t entirely an administrative decision. 
I believe the law requires that unless these grains are not deteriorating, 
they cannot move out for domestic use. I will gant that nae 
move into export at different prices and we find this a problem with 


cotton and with some other commodities. And, when we think of 
domestic use, that is the price at which they can move into the 
domestic use, as contrasted with the price at which they move into 
foreign use. 
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I think, Mr. Chairman, that it would require legislation to permit 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to move these grains at a price 
which would be helpful. 

Mr. THompson. Any other questions? 

Mr. Brown of Missouri. I think it is commendable that you folks 
are coming here with recommendations to the Congress. I think 
there is a lot of merit in the recommendations you have presented. 

You obviously segregated in your own thinking the need for emer- 
gency relief, decisive action now, and then a long-term stabilization 
program. 

In this emergency relief situation, you are aware of the fact, I am 
sure, that the Dopertinetit purchased both shelled eggs and dried eggs 
in 1956, are you not? 

Mr. ALBERT CoHEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown of Missouri. They started a buying program in Sep- 
tember of 1956 and all of the time they kept buying the price became 
worse and worse. ‘That is a matter of record. The price went down 
every month that the buying program continued. It was either not 
enough—at any rate, it didn’t get the desired effect. 

Were you here yesterday? 

Mr. AtBert CoueEn. No, sir; I was not. 

Mr. Brown of Missouri. We discussed a little with some of the 
witnesses a lunch program for poultry and eggs that would be similar 
to the school milk program, where the purchasing could be done at 
the local level and the Government pay a portion of the invoice, say, 
50 percent of the price. In that way, the dollar would serve the 
worth of $2. 

In New York State, for example, your schools would be buying 
New York eggs instead of the Department buying eggs from Minne- 
sota and shipping them into New York. 

Does that idea strike you as having any merit? 

Mr. AtBert ConeEn. I think it would help. 

Mr. Brown of Missouri. I want to see this Congress and the De- 
partment of Agriculture explore that further and if additional legisla- 
tions is needed, which may not be under section 32, it might be 
adapted. Certainly, it would be worth looking into on poultry, 
meat, and eggs. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McIntire. I would like to comment on that. I think, Mr. 
Brown, in the use of section 32 funds on the basis of the action of the 
appropriations bill for purchase of commodities or supplementing 
school funds for school lunch programs, it would require action of 
the Congress. I do not think you can transfer section 32 funds into 
a community. I believe it has to go through section 6, as it did last 
year. 

Mr. Brown of Missouri. Whether it is section 32 or section 6 or 
however we do it, the idea would be to do it. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s opinion. He may ‘be right. The Department, however, 
yesterday was not willing to take a position on it. They said they 
would rather look it up and see if it did require additional legislation. 

Mr. Drxon. Approximately what do your growers have to pay 
per ton for their food? 

Mr. Atsert Conen. At the present, approximately $80 per ton. 
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Mr. Drxon. You think that is one of the important factors that 
contributes to your plight—the high cost of feed grains? 

Mr. AtBert Couen. The feed cost portion of producing the dozen 
eggs today at $80 a ton would be roughly 20 cents per dozen, which is 
over 50 percent of the cost of producing eggs. 

Mr. Drxon. That is why you would like to see CCC temporarily 
give you feed grains at less cost. 

Mr. ALBERT ConENn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Dixon. If the law permitted us to do that, how would you 
get around the difficulty of the integrator? Would not that grain go 
to help the ee and not the growers? I can see where your 
cooperative could pass on that benefit to the growers, but would 
others outside the cooperatives do it? 

Mr. AtBert Conen. Yes, sir. And, as I stated, there would have 
to be controls to make certain that the recipients of the grain, if they 
were manufacturers, would have to account for those grains in the 
manufacture of these feeds and to charge a minimum service charge 
for the grinding and the mixing. 

Mr. Drxon. That would be easily possible through your coopera- 
tives, but would it through your integrators, where they are in the 
business to make a profit on the feeds? 

Mr. AtBert Couen. Well, if the grains furnished a large portion 
of the feed, their price to the grower would then have to be reduced 
by the amount of reduction in the price for grains which they receive. 

Mr. Dixon. But that would not help the grower; he is just hired 
to raise poultry for them. 

Mr. AtBertT CoHEN. You are correct in that, sir. 

Mr. Dixon. Another question. The turkey people have sub- 
mitted legislation. I do not know whether it would have any bearing 
on your problem of eggs and chickens or not. They would like to 
have a scale-off; and they take this money to purchase brooding hens. 
So if it looked like there were too many brooding hens, they could 
take money from this scale-off to buy brooding hens to reduce the 
supply of pullets. 

Then, too, they would use this scale-off money to buy from the 
market surpluses of turkeys. 

Has your organization recommended any such legislation or dis- 
cussed any such legislation, and would that not be a help in your 
dilemma? 

Mr. Atspert Conen. As a temporary measure in the removal of 
surplus fowl, I presume that similar steps could be applied to the 
poultry industry. But that in itself would be only a temporary 
expedient. 

Mr. Drxon. You do not think that could work permanently— 
probably there are so many hatcheries that hatch out chickens that 
you could not get them to cooperate and corner the production like 
the turkey people could, is that true? 

Mr. AtBert Conen. Probably so. 

Mr. Drxon. Thank you. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you. 

Any other questions? 

Mr. Avery. I would like to ask one question. I am sorry, sir, I 
did not hear your statement. I do not want to belabor you with 
questions. 
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I sat here yesterday afternoon and listened to several witnesses 
from the Jewish Poultry Farmers Association of South New Jersey, 
and among other things they said they got about 28 cents a dozen 
for eggs, that they should have between 40 to 50 cents depending on 
the grade of the eggs they were selling, in order to realize what they 
described as a reasonable profit. I do not pay too much attention to 
the market. I did go to inquire what eggs were costing. And I 
found we are paying 60 cents a dozen for small eggs at our house. 

The question immediately comes up to my mind, although it 
certainly is not new, but does not that impress you as being quite a 
differential, the 28 cents as opposed to 60 cents at the retail level? 

Mr. Atsert Conen. I would say, sir, that it is. 

Mr. Avery. I am a farmer, too, I want to say. I am trying to 
see it from two standpoints as a consumer does. 

Do you have any reason to think collusion or corruption or racket- 
eering or anything are involved here by what meets the eye, so far 
as egg processing is concerned? What accounts for all this extra cost? 
It does not cost 30 cents a dozen—we buy from the farmer—it does 
not cost him 30 cents a dozen to bring them into town, does it? 

Mr. Atsert ConENn. It certainly does not. Exactly for what reason 
this farmer is charging 60 cents a dozen I could not say, sir. 

Mr. Avery. He is not charging more than the others; I am not 
condemning this particular man. That is the prevailing price. Who 
is getting all of that money? Who is getting as much as you are, let 
us put it that way? You are producing the eggs. Somebody is getting 
just as much as you are for bringing them from your place to my 
front door. 

Mr. Apert Conen. I can only state, sir, what eggs are selling for 
in the New York markets. And, in general, during the holidays 43 or 
44 cents a dozen. 

Mr. Avery. Let us take that 44 cents—you are getting what? 

Mr. AtBert Conen. The producer is getting 29 cents today. 

Mr. Avery. Is that a reasonable margin? 

Mr. Aupert Conen. The 29-cent egg is not an egg which is ready 
to be sold through consumption channels. That is a wholesale egg. 
And that egg has to be candled, it has to be boxed, and it has to be 
delivered from the production centers to the chain stores. 

Mr. Avery. That is what the trade describes as current receipts? 

Mr. A.pert Conen. 29 cents are not current receipts, those are 
graded. 

Mr. Avery. Those are graded eggs? 

Mr. ALBert Conen. Graded for sizes. But not candled. The cost 
itself of candling are variously described at somewhere between 8 and 
9 cents per dozen, so that that chain store which is selling eggs for 
43 or 44 cents was probably paying in the neighborhood of 37 or 38 
cents for them. ; 

Mr. Avery. That is the price that you are referring to there. 

Mr. ALBERT CoueEn. I am referring to eggs which have been selling 
in the New York market over the past 3 or 4 months on that basis. 

Mr. Avery. That is the standard, that is the demonstrated price. 

Mr. Atsert Conen. That is correct. 

Mr. Avery. So you do not feel that there is any unusual disparity 
between the price that you and the producer are receiving and the 
price that it is sold for? 
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Mr. ALBERT Conen. In New York State, I would say not, sir. I 
just have a paper here which is a Washington paper, Buckingham 
Supermarket, fresh eggs, grade A medium, from nearby farms at 29 
cents a dozen. This, I would not consider as being an exorbitant 
price, sir. 

Mr. Avery. Is that a retail price that you have there? 

Mr. Aubert CouEn. I am looking at a retail ad, which was handed 
to me. These are medium sized eggs, which currently on the New 
York market are selling for 22 cents. 

Mr. Avery. Thank you. 

Mr. McIntire. There would possibly be a different price if it was 
not a loss leader, because that ad is the groceryman’s ad today, so to 
speak, and as with broilers, that kind ‘of a price would have some 
overtures of a loss leader on this particular day, I am afraid. On other 
days of the week you would not find that price. 

r. ALBERT Couen. Thank you. I would like to say for the bene- 
fit of the gentlemen here on the committee that in my statement I did 
mention the fact that as far as market prices to producers are con- 
cerned, we are cognizant of the fact that some few eggs are traded on 
the New York and Chicago Mercantile Exchanges which establish the 
farm price, that there is not always a true value established at these 
terminals, and our suggestion was an investigation into the buying and 
selling methods on those exchanges. That is, so far as wholesale 
prices are concerned. 

Mr. THomrson. Thank you. 

Mr. Jonnson of Wisconsin. Do you mean to say that most of the 
eg buyers have gone away from the exchanges? 

Mr. AuBert Conen. Have gone away from the exchanges. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. The price depends on the exchange. 

Mr. Atzert Couen. That is correct. 

Mr. Jonson of Wisconsin. How many years has this change been 
taking place? 

Mr, Ausert Conen. That is since the close of World War IT. 

Mr. Jonnson of Wisconsin. Thank you. 

Mr. Tompson. Thank you very much. 

For the benefit of all of the witnesses, I will tell you what the general 
plan of the committee is at this point. 

First, let me remind you that I am substituting as chairman at the 
request of the late chairman, Hon. Jim Polk, of Ohio, who passed away 
on Tuesday last. 

If I remain in charge of this particular phase of the subcommittee 
work, this is what we intend to do: After we have heard all of your 
testimony, we will digest it. Here is the transcript of the hearings 
held yesterday; you will notice it is a book about an inch thick. You 
see, we have made a pretty good record, already. We will digest your 
troubles and your advice. Then, we will call in the Department of 
Agriculture; we will all sit down around the table, and in an informal 
discussion, ask them what they suggest. If they have the legislative 
wherewithal to give you some-relief, I believe that they will doit. We 
will, certainly, hope that they will be anxious to doit. If they are not, 
we will see if we cannot persuade them. Then, such legislation as is 
needed and will not provoke a veto, I believe the subcommittee will 
undertake. 

That is how we expect to proceed. 
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It has got to be a cooperative move on the part of the Congress and 
the committee, neither one can do it by itself. That is what we are 
going to try to do. ' 

To those witnesses who are still to come, we are going to try to hear 
youall. We would like to finish as quickly as possible. Friday after- 
noon is a bad time for a hearing. But you are here from a long wa 
off, and we will get to you one way or another. I do suggest that, if 
you have a written statement, you not necessarily read the whole 
statement verbatim. It will go into the record as you have written it, 
even though you give us only a brief résumé of it. That, however, is 
entirely up to you. I would like to move along as rapidly as possible. 

The Chair notes the presence of Hon. Clem Miller, from Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Miller, if you would like to come up and testify now, we 
will be very glad to hear from you, and any constituents of yours that: 
you may wish to have here with you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLEM MILLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE FIRST CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 


THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Miuuer. I wish to thank you very kindly for the opportunity 
to testify. And I have with me Mrs. Eva Weiner, who was here 
yesterday with another group of people appearing before this com- 
mittee. After listening to the moving testimony of Mayor Wagner 
yesterday—and I want to suggest that he said if nothing is done 
about poultry he will not be here next year to complain about the 
events of this year—and the impressive array of poultrvmen from 
New Jersey, Alabama, and to Mrs. Weiner from my own State of 
California, the southern portion of it, I hesitated and thought deeply 
before appearing here this morning. However, as a Congressman 
from an extremely poor poultry producing area in California, at one 
time the egg basket of the West, I feel it is my responsibility to report 
the situation from our area. Also, I feel obligated to register an 
attitude toward poultry legislation, for at the present time there 
seems to be-a complete void of congressional policy in this vital field. 

The congressional district that I represent runs from San Francisco 
in the south to the Oregon line in the north. It contains the vital 
poultry producing areas of Petaluma and Sebastopol in Sonoma 
County, with a cash value of about $40 million. And what is the 
prevailing attitude of this district? 

In my mind this story is most graphically told by an examination 
of the election results of 1956 and 1958. I lost the Petaluma area by 
8 percent. In 1958, I won the same area by 9 percent. A net change 
in 2 years of 17 points. 

What was responsible for this switch? In my mind, it was the 
changing attitude of the poultrymen and small businessmen in that 
area toward their own industry. 

I campaigned in 1956 and again in 1958 for an end to laissez-faire 
policies in agriculture. I said that some form of control of production 
was necessary for the salvation of the poultry industry. In 1958, I 
campaigned actively for the Metcalf agricultural bill. To my mind, 
the measure of my margin in Petaluma in 1958 is a measure of the 
change of attitude of the poultrymen in that area. 
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In 1956, the poultrymen believed in laissez-faire for their industry. 
In 1958, due to the constant pounding the poultry industry has 
received, they do not. 

While I have read often about the attitude of the administration 
toward the farm problems, and I intend this by the way in no partisan 
sense, because these transcend across party lines, but it was with a 
deep feeling of shock that I heard the word directly from Mr. Herman 
Miller yesterday. I listened in disbelief when he said: 


In effect, there has been a great tendency to produce to market rather tnan to 
produce for market. 


Does the administration really believe that the poultrymen can 
control this production? That he can manage 6,000- or 8,000- or 
10,000- or 20,000-bird flocks so as to restrain the market activity? 
Does he really believe that an individual poultryman is capable of 
restraint on production? Or does he really mean that there should 
be such a few number of producers there will be monopolistic control 
of the market and of the price? Is this a conservative Government 
speaking with its direction of By WRN control of price? For this 
is what the testimony of Mr. Miller meant to me. In my mind, 
it is not the conservative view. 

This is why I have seriously contended in my own district that 
those of us who are seeking the control of production, whether it is 
by industry itself or by some other means, are the truly conservative 
in farm policy today. We believe in the family farm. I know it is 
old fashioned to speak in this vein, but I do truly believe it and I 
am willing to pay a substantial price for holding on to it. 

Are we being unduly harsh with the administration in contending 
that it wants monopoly with few producers and resulting rundown 
market towns, contrasting with the vigoepus communities of small 
farm areas? I do not believe so. Mr. Miller, in the testimony 
yesterday, gave us the outlines. He said: 

The price problem being faced by the poultry industry today is being developed 
fora number of years. Perhaps, the most important single factor has been the 


trend to contract farming and integration. As previously indicated, this trend 
has been made possible, if not necessary, by the development within the industry 


itself. Mechanization and other advances have encouraged necessary large units 
in order to justify the large capital outlays required. Unless drastic steps are 
taken, the poultry industry will probably continue through difficult times until 
adjustments are made to this new economic era. 


This is presumed to be the harsh law of supply and demand. If 
all segments of our economy were taking these risks, we could then 
with equanimity ask the farms to take the same risks. But when 
we are faced with the fact that their every other segment is seeking 
and securing protection from the harsh laws of supply and demand, 
how can the farmer be expected year after year to put his reputation, 
his very economic life and his future on the block? I am no expert 
on poultry, but I can detect disaster when I see it. 

I have here a telegram which I would like to introduce into the 
record from John Watson, president of the California State Board of 
Agriculture, and a prominent resident of my district. He is in the 
heart of the poultry producing area of Petaluma, and he confirms the 
testimony of yesterday in detail. Speaking on behalf of other promi- 
nent poultrymen in my district, including the president of the Poultry 
Producers Association, and I might say that 2 years ago, and 3 years 
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ago, this same association came in adamantly opposed to any action 
whatsoever—and to the local hatcheries and feed companies; he calls 
for a four-point program that I endorse and support wholeheartedly, 

One, the Government purchase of laying hens at higher prices, 

Two, immediate adoption of the food stamp plan. 

Three, immediate consideration of the Auchincloss bill. 

Four, the establishment of Federal grades and standards of poultry 
meats and eggs. 

I say to this committee that I am anxious on my part in the formula. 
tion of a congressional poultry policy. It is incredible to me that 
with almost 7,000 bills introduced in this session, there is not a single 
poultry bill from either House, except the Metcalf bill. I will be 
glad to add my name to a poultry bill which meets the demands of 
the industry. I will support the reintroduction of the Auchineloss 
bill. I will join with Congressman Brown in seeking control over the 
monopolistic overtones of this industry in calling forcible attention 
of the Justice Department to the fact. I will join with other Congress. 
men from poultry areas in seeking audiences with Secretary Benson 
in @ nonpartisan effort to secure justice for this distressed industry, 
It is unconscionable in this day when almost every industry and 
every economic section of our society have built walls of protection 
about them that we should preside over an end to the small farmer. 
I do not propose this as a poultry expert, but as a representative of 
the poultrymen in my own district. I could do no less than to stand 
for them at this time. 

Mr. Tuompson. I realize we have you right here where we can 
question you at a more leisure time than we have today. But this is 
important, I think. You suggest that the Government purchasi 
program, purchase, among other things, laying hens. What a 
you do with them? What would the Government do with them? 

Mr. Miuuter. Can I ask Mrs. Weiner to answer that question. 

Mr. Txompson. If you wish. 

Mrs. Werner. I imagine that poultry in the school-lunch program 
would be superior to some of the things the children are eating now. 
I feel there are various institutions that the USDA helps to supply 
food for that could use them. 

Mr. Tuompson. That is the point I am getting at. You would 
take them off the market, taking them out. 

Mrs. Werner. That is the whole point. 

Mr. Tuompson. How long will frozen chicken hold in a deep freeze? 

Mrs. Werner. Up to 1 year. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Miller, did you have some constituents other than Mrs. 
Weiner that you wanted to present? 

Mr. Mitter. No. The reason my constituents are not here is 
they do not have the wherewithal to travel this distance when they 
are selling poultry at 10 cents below the cost of production. Other- 
wise, they would be here. But I would appreciate, Mr. Chairman, 
if you can to introduce a telegram from Mr. John Watson, and from 
Mr. Barlas, a prominent feed dealer, and, also, a newspaper ce 
from the Petaluma Argus Courier headed, ‘Poultry Crisis Studies,” 
which sets forth some of these facts. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you. Those will be without objection 
included in the record. 
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(The telegrams and clipping are as follows:) 
PretaLuma, Cauir., April 27, 1959. 


Hon. CuemMENT MILLER, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


Meeting today. Barlas, Bundersen, Shone, Stratton, Daniels, Cherney, and 
Henderson agreed egg and poultry meat prices below cost of production for 
second time in 2-year period with outlook bleak. Suggest following: (1) Govern- 
ment purchase of laying hens at higher meat prices; (2) use of a Federal food stamp 
plan; (3) consideration of Auchincloss bill; (4) Federal grades and standards for 
poultry meats and eggs. No witness will attend from here. 


Joun 8. Watson, 
President, State Board of Agriculture. 


PeraLuMa, Cauir., April 29, 1959, 
Congressman CLEMENT MILLER, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


Appreciate your attending hearing. Poverty precludes my presence. Condi- 
tions worst ever in industry. Grocery chain two-price systems major cause, 
Poultry sold overpriced or loss-leader. We receive 16 cents live based on 28-cent 
loss-leaders. Our cost, 20 cents fryers. Similar condition prevails in eggs. 
Send report committee. Auchincloss bill OK. Good luck. 

I. A. Barwas, 





(From the Petaluma Argus Courier, Jan. 14, 1957] 
Pouttry Crisis StrupiED 
(By Gus Stevens) 


Bay Area poultrymen, meeting in Petaluma last night, took a long, hard look 
at sagging egg and meat bird prices and decided to take steps to prop up their 
economy. 

Several plans of action were presented at the session of the Allied Poultry 
Industries Council, which met at Hotel Petaluma with I. A. Barlas of Petaluma 
as chairman. 

The following ideas were adopted by the group: 

1. On April 22 a busload of poultrymen will leave Petaluma to spend the day 
in Sacramento, calling on several officials in support of legislation now in the 
legislature. 

The group has asked for, but not yet received, an audience with Governor 
Brown. They plan to see Assemblyman Richard H. McCollister and State 
Senator Joseph Rattigan. 

2. This Thursday the council representatives have a date with State Director 
of Agriculture C. W. Jacobson. 

3. The council also decided to ostonaes to circulate a petition throughout the 
State in support of poultry legislation which, it feels, would protect the California 
poultryman from out-of-State products. 

Next Monday night a council committee will meet at Hotel Petaluma to map 
plans for circulation of the petition. 

4, The council also talked about promotion of poultry and advertising Cali- 
fornia-grown poultry on its own, but no action was taken. 

According to poultrymen present last night, their key problem is this: 

Egg prices are now at a 16-year low and meat bird prices per pound are the 
worst since the depression. 

Principal blame for the low prices is laid on attempts to keep Midwest poultry 
and eggs out of California by cutting California prices. Midwest egg and meat 
growing costs are low and therefore Midwest selling prices are low. 

So many California poultry buyers cut buying prices in an attempt to compete 
with or undercut the Midwest influx. 

Stress was laid last night on united action in Sacramento in support of several 
poultry bills. Among them are AB 66 (makes out-of-State poultry labeled as 
such), AB 1555 (makes out-of-State eggs be labeled as to State of origin), AB 65 
(provides for a poultrymen’s election to set up an egg and poultry promotion 
system in California—this bill is now tabled) and bills providing for grading of 
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poultry and for fair markup of prices, prohibiting selling eggs and poultry for 
less than cost. 

John Watson, Petaluma dairyman who is chairman of the State board of agri. 
culture, last night was urged to use his influence with the board to help California 
poultrymen. 

Watson said: ‘‘ We may be able to set a special meeting to deal with your prob- 
lems, but this is something we very seldom do.” Watson promised to bring up 
the matter when the board meets next Monday. 

Some 60 poultrymen were present at last night’s meeting and about a dozen 
of them are Poultry Producers members. Barlas summed up the feeling of many 
of those present, saying: 

“There is obviously a poultry crisis here in Petaluma. Now is the time we 
should begin to work together for a common goal. We seek cohesion, cooperation 
coordination.” . 


SupPLEMENTARY Figures ror Los ANGELES County, 1958 CoMPARED WITH 1957 


Production of eggs, broilers, fryers and turkeys 








Doren Price 




















| Increase, 1958 over 1957 
| received 
Eggs: | 
Se rin “| $3372" 000 | *ta’ poe! 260 |} Volume 10 percent; price 6 pereent, 
| 
————<—$€$€==—=_=—=€—=€_"T—=—¥——_[_=[—=_[—<_—=_————$—$F——L———=LCEElCClC)]")ll=aqUuaUalaaamElLlyS———_—_[_—[__[_[_—SSSSS—S 
Number | Pounds | Per pound Gross 
receipts 
Broilers: 
SccdicitaeyeahhAnitael adh i icant nein dba 900, 000 1, 575, $0. 18 $283, 500 
ILL. sts. See UE nsec sss aeekngtocses 800,000 | 1, 400, 000 20 230, 000 
Fryers: 
Seeeess. AOL. 8. cas). dsE NS ee 10, 000, 000 32, 500, 000 204 6, 630, 000 
TR as wn cpeht oiedingintinusnich} <Gibospscpny 8, 000, 000 26, 000, 203 5, 278, 000 
Pullets | | 
STARTER aide tgitigaicancyseerdenenp tik tire "| ee 1.75 | 5, 678, 000 
MOUS on wba skin Tole c ee lh ieccssedewewend 3, 060, 600.) . 005 ....05... 1.75 | 6, 246, 625 
Turkeys: | | 
LIL. Uh-bo bbs bidanneibves satoutitebeweesel 1, 075, 000 21, 500, 000 | 22. 5 1 4, 837, 500 
EE Se eS ee ee eee 1, 212, 000 24, 240, 000 | 22 1 5, 332, 800 








1 Total receipts. 


Data for 1958 received April 29, 1958 from C, R. Wallihan, Agricultural Assist- 
ant, Agricultural Commissioner, 808 North Spring Street, Los Angeles 12, Calif, 
Mr. THompson. At* this point, also, the Chair wishes to place a 
telegram in the record from the Oregon Poultry Council, Mr. H. R. 
Rohe, Secretary. 
(The telegram is as follows:) 
PORTLAND, OREG., April 30, 1959. 


Hovusr or REPRESENTATIVES PouttTRY SuBCOMMITTEF, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


The Oregon Poultry Council representing the important poultry industry in 
this State sincerely urges immediate action to bolster egg and poultry prices by a 
program of purchasing laying fowl. We sure this type program most practical 
approach to problem. 

OREGON Pou.ttry CouNCIL, 
H. R. Roue, Secretary. 

Mr. Brown of Missouri. I wondered if | could state here that the 
Member from California impressed me as being sincerely interested 
in this problem as few men are. Mr. Miller has talked with me 
about it several times. He continually wants to see this problem 
solved. And I wish we had more men like him in government today. 
Mr. Mitier. Thank you. 
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Mr. THompson. If you do introduce such legislation, the committee 
would welcome you to come in and testify concerning it. At this 
time we will hear from our colleague Mr: McIntire, a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture. ; 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MAINE 


Mr. McInttre. Mr. Chairman, I wish to advise this subcommittee 
that the price situation for poultry in Maine is causing great concern, 
not only with those who, in general, have an interest in the agricul- 
tural community, but with those who are directly associated with 
the poultry industry. 

Present prices, as low as 29 cents on table eggs and 45 cents on 
hatching eggs, are the lowest since 1941. Feed is about 25 cents per 
hundredweight over a year ago. Broiler prices have been at or below 
the cost of production since August 1958. Maine is no worse off, 
however, than other areas, including the South. 

I can’t recall a time when poultrymen were so downhearted. Few 
see any ray of hope with broiler placements continuing high. Test- 
ings of breeding stock are up 84 percent and 46 percent in February 
and March, and the hatch of egg type replacement chicks is up 
6 percent in March. Processors are, in some cases, in financial 
difficulty and are considering a cut in contract grower payments to 
one-half cent per bird per week. It is reported that one large con- 
cern has already made such a cut, and it is very probable that other 
concerns will follow. 

What is wrong, and who is responsible? The poultry press is 
replete with accusations and recriminations. In my opinion, there 
are two things wrong: (1) Too many broilers and eggs, at a time 
when competitive meat supplies are up, and (2) unfair pricing policies 
on poultry meat by the retail food trade. 

Tho is responsible? There has been a rash of new contract deals 
and expansion of old ones, which is still underway. Contract arrange- 
ments are spreading to the table-egg industry, particularly in the 
South. While many small businessmen, feed dealers, processors, 
handlers, and hatcheries operate these deals, the financial backing 
for them can usually be traced to feed manufacturers. While much 
of this production is inefficient and high cost, it will continue indefi- 
nitely as long as the sales department of these companies runs the show. 

I would list unsound financing as the No. 1 reason for the present 
situation. Competition on the basis of cost of production is some- 
thing the independent poultryman can, in my opinion, manage to 
meet—but competition baesd on a competitive scramble among feed 
manufacturers for volume and dominance is something that Thdives 
the poultryman helpless. 

I would like to say that I do not mean this as a blanket condemna- 
tion of the financing activities of feed manufacturers, but merely as 
a criticism of loose and unsound credit policies, of which there are a 
great many such instances. In fact, it has been reported to me that 
one feed company lost three-fourths of a million dollars in a recent 
processor-contract operation in Maine. 

Contributing to the present problem, particularly in broilers and 
fowl, is the retail pricing policies of food retailers. This is essentially 
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covered by Charles Vantress’ open letter published in the April 24 

issue of The Poultryman, in which he criticizes food chains for mains 

taining stationary retail prices on broilers irrespective of changes at 

the wholesale level, and then suddenly running “‘loss-leader specials.” 

Mr. Vantress is, in my opinion, essentially correct in his analysis, 
Here is the situation as it sets up in Portland, Maine: 


Prices, Apr. 21, 1959 





Live at farm | Processors | Retail price 








Selling price ! 
Cenis Cents Cents 
i On, teeta ean tne ddan bbweel 14 229 45~49 
I tan allan dat iecrinetiiemednten aga wapaie 16-17 29-3014 30-45 
1 Eviscerated. 
2 Delivered. 


As an example, on April 23, several chains announced a “Special,” 
slashed prices to 29 cents on broilers and 39 cents on fowl, and all the 
while there was no change in wholesale market prices. How much 
poslicy moved before the sale, and how much moved afterward? 

his is not, I submit, a situation conducive to orderly marketing of 
a perishable product which comes onto the market and must be 
moved every day of the week. 

What can be done? It does not appear that any laws are bei 
broken. The only thing I can think of is to appeal to the large fe 
companies to develop a sounder approach on their credit policies, 
Of course, this present situation will eventually correct itself, for 
losses must be extremely heavy at the present time, far outweighing 
any profits from the additional feed tonnage. However, in the mean- 
time, those companies with big capital reserves will force out those 
less fortunate, including independent farmers. 

As for the pricing policies of the food trade, the glare of publicity 
might well prove the best approach to solving this problem. 

Most forecasters predict a gradually improving situation, beginning 
this summer. Many producers with high production costs and those 
not soundly financed will, eae. e forced out of business. 
Those responsible for the financing of a large share of the production 
will, it is to be hoped, take a more cautious attitude on encouraging 
expansion in the future. 

Consumers, in the meantime, can help the situation materially 
through the simple expedient of eating more eggs and poultry meat, 
and certainly in these times of rising costs, poultry products at less 
than pre-war prices represent an unusually good buy. 

In spite of the gloomy tone of the current poultry picture, the Maine 
industry, located as it is in the best market in the country, is in a 
favorable competitive position. Over the long pull, the outlook is 
far from discouraging, and I sincerely hope that other poultry produc- 
ing Aree can feel equipped to view the long-run situation in the same 
ight. 

Mr. Chairman, I deeply appreciate having the opportunity of pre- 
senting this statement for consideration by the Subcommittee on 
Dairy and Poultry. 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you. We will next hear Mr. Liebman. 
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STATEMENT OF HAROLD LIEBMAN, PRESIDENT OF CENTRAL 
CONNECTICUT COOPERATIVE FARMERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
AND POULTRY AND EGG PRODUCER, LEBANON, CONN.; 
ACCOMPANIED BY EMANUEL HIRTH, POULTRY AND EGG 
PRODUCER, NEW LONDON, CONN., AND MEMBER OF CENTRAL 
CONNECTICUT COOPERATIVE FARMERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Mr. LizpMan. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommittee, 
thank you for this opportunity to appear before you today. 

I am Harold Liebman from Lebanon, Conn., an eggs producing 
farmer and also president of the Central Connecticut Cooperative 
Farmers Association of Manchester, Conn., and here with meis Emanuel 
Hirth of New London, Conn., also an egg producing farmer and a 
member of the board of directors of the Central Connecticut Cooper- 
ative. 

We have been authorized by the members of our organization, 
whose production accounts for one-third of all the eggs produced in 
the State of Connecticut, to appear here before you and give testimony 
as to conditions in the industry within our State. 

There is no need for me to repeat what has been said here before 
and what has been known to you, I am sure, all along. The situation 
in our State is essentially no different than in any other part of the 
country. 

There are two parts to the problems facing us, and in our opinion, 
two different solutions are necessary. 

We are faced with an immediate need for relief from the economic 
pressure brought on by disastrously low prices for our eggs and fowl. 
We have all been operating our farms at substantial losses for several 
months now and there is no relief in sight. 

As far as immediate relief is concerned, we want to go on record 
on behalf of our organization, that we fully agree with previous 
speakers who spoke in favor of the following emergency measures: 

(1) The purchase of shell eggs on the local level by the appropriate 
Federal agency. 

(2) The purchase of sufficient fowl, at a reasonable price to diminish 
egg production to the point where the forces of supply and demand 
would be in reasonable balance. 

(3) The increase of the export of eggs and poultry. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Can I interrupt at this point? Many 
of the other witnesses will be in favor of controlled production. 
They look at the first three measures as temporary. Are you people 
in favor of controlling the production of eggs? 

Mr. Lizsman. I will mention that a little later in my testimony. 

In reference to the above recommendations, we feel that you gentle- 
men on the committee can be helpful in persuading the Secretary of 
Agriculture to take these steps. 

These steps must be executed immediately to help alleviate the 
catastrophe that we are facing. One of you gentlemen on the com- 
mittee expressed this thought very much to the point yesterday in 
saying that ‘‘we can’t wait until Christmas for Santa Claus, we need 
him now.” 

The second part of the program that I referred to earlier has to do 
with a solution to this problem on a long-term basis. 
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(1) Federal funds must not be made available to feed companieg 
or to any other agencies that are encouraging expansion in poul 
and in eggs through the indiscriminate extension of credit or throug 
direct construction of new housing facilities. 

(2) A Government supervised program is necessary under which 
a family operated farm would be entitled to a guarantee of a minimum 
price, and in order that this guarantee should not be a spur for expan- 
sion, there would have to be production controls. 

We feel that these things are necessary in order to give the inde- 
pendent poultry farmer a chance to earn his livelihood and to compete 
successfully with large feed concerns and other similar agencies that, 
have the intention to monopolize the poultry industry and later te 
dictate prices to the consumer. 

We would like to give you an example of how a feed company in 
our State has been operating. 

Until about 2 to 3 years ago a number of broiler growers, that we 
know personally, suddenly found that they could not afford to operate 
independently under the low prices and continuous losses on every 
batch, and so they were forced to grow broilers for the feed company 
under contract. This continued until a year ago—when the feed 
company decided that it would be more profitable for them to raise 
started pullets for layer replacements. With the current low 
prices this feed company cannot find a buyer for the pullets and so 
the once independent broiler grower is now producing eggs for the 
feed company. 

We want to emphasize to you that it is not the individual family- 
size farmers that are expanding and creating this surplus. The pres- 
sure comes almost exclusively from grain companies and other non- 
farmer operators. Poultry and eggs have indeed become a byproduct 
of the feed industry. 

The result of the Federal policy, or lack of policy, in poultry to date 
has been to deliver the independent family farmer into the hands of 
the feed merchant and his mercy. From the looks of things now, the 
farmer and his family who have their life savings invested in their 
farm will have to walk off their place penniless and unemployed. 

It is within the power of Congress to pass legislation that would 
curb these practices and so act in the national interest. 

We don’t think that anyone should be shocked at the thought of 
Government intervention in an industry that is in a crisis. It has 
been done before and it will be done again. 

We are sure that you gentlemen do not want the situation to exist 
where farming which has been based primarily on the family unit and 
has been the backbone of the growth and development of our country 
and has made food one of the least expensive commodities in our 
economy, to fall into the hands of monopolies. In such a case farming 
will be dealt with like big business on the bid board on Wall Street 
and led and dictated by a few people and the farmer turned into 
captive wage earner on his own farm or into the ranks of unemployed. 

it is our opinion that you gentlemen of the agriculture committee 
of Congress and representatives of the people of our country, are 
charged with the responsibility of preserving the American way of life 
by making it possible for the family farmer to remain on his farm and 
make a living. 
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It has been gratifying to us to see your committee members display 
such sincere interest and willingness to help. 

Our future is in your hands—please gentlemen don’t minimize the 
seriousness of the situation.. 

This is signed by myself and Mr. Emanuel Hirth. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you very much, sir it is a very helpful 
statement. Any questions, Mr. McIntire? 

Mr. McIntire. Could you give us for the record the number of 
members that you have in your organization? 

Me. LizsmMan. Approximately 200. 

Mr. McIntire. And what services do you provide the members of 
your organization? 

Mr. LizspMan. We manufacture feed. We have a feed mill and 
the members purchase feed from us and miscellaneous supplies that 
they need in their operation. 

Mr. McIntire. Do you do any merchandising? 

Mr. LiepMan. No, sir, wedo not. The members are free to market 
their eggs either directly to the consumer or to independent dealers or 
to any of the egg marketing cooperators which operate in our vicinity. 

Mr. McIntire. Do you provide any credit service in connection 
with the feed mill? 

Mr. Liepman. No. Our firm policy is 7 days. In rare exceptions 
we may stretch the rule. To give you an example, our accounts 
receivable currently represents about 6 or 7 days. 

Mr. McIntire. Do your producers who are affiliated with you have 
any brolier production? 

Mr. Lizpman. By far most of it is table eggs sold to people and to 
hatcheries. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

Mr. Prrniz. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. TuHompson. I amsorry. Yes, Mr. Pirnie. 

Mr. Pirniz. Could you tell us what your prevailing price is for eggs? 

Mr. Lizsman. Large brown about 30 or 31 cents; mediums are 
22 or 23 cents. 

I should add that the feed cost in Connecticut is somewhat higher 
than in other parts of the country because of the freight rate. Also, 
we produce brown eggs, which are a more expensive item to handle. 
And our property taxes are high. Our basic cost of production is 
higher because of these things. 

‘ Mr. Pirnize. Do you have an estimate as to what your cost would 
e? 

Mr. Liesman. Without considering the interest on the investment 
that the farmer has or putting a figure on his family’s labor, it will 
be about 35 cents a dozen and at 35 cents a dozen they are just paying 
the feed bill and living. 

Mr. Pirnie. Thank you. 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you very much. Our next witness is 
Mr. Klein of Madison, Conn. 

Mr. Jonnson. Pardon me, Mr. Chairman. I would like at this 
wee to introduce into the record a letter from the A-G Cooperative 

eamery of Arcadia, Wis. As part of their operations they have a 
cooperative broiler industry. They have a complaint to make with 
regard to the price of broilers in the chain market. 
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Mr. Tuompson. Without objection the letter will be included at this 

int. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

A-G CooperaTIVE CREAMERY, 
Arcadia, Wis., April 29, 1959. 
Congressman LESTER JOHNSON, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear ConGRESSMAN: This letter is written to complain about a situation in 
the broiler industry, namely, the chainstores’ price on their specials of broilers, 
One week they sell at a loss, the price is from 8 to 10 cents lower than the market- 
ing price. The next week they set the price from 39 up to 48 cents a pound. 
This is a hardship on the broiler industry as 1 week the customers buy a great 
amount and the next week the birds don’t move. If the price would be set at 
35 to 38 cents a pound, the demand would be even, it would net an even price 
for the farmers. Furthermore with the price so low that 1 week the people buy 
more than they can consume, causing spoilage and this would also result in lower- 
ing the consumption. 

I have noticed in the broiler industry they are complaining about this in the 
South where most of the birds are raised. With the condition the broiler market 
is in for the farmers something will have to be done because our producers have 
integrated as good as can be and still are losing money and have been losing money 
since November. As yet there is no relief in sight. 

I think if there were a congressional investigation along these lines, it would 
certainly help. Any other information you would like and we could give you, let 
us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. C. Scuuttz, Manager. 


Mr. Tompson. Mr. Heinze will precede Mr. Klein. All right 
Mr. Heinze. 


STATEMENT OF G. A. HEINZE, MINNESOTA POULTRY, BUTTER & 
EGG ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Hernze. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee. 

Gentlemen, I have not prepared any statement but I briefly want 
to speak to you on the situation as it exists in Minnesota. 

My name is G. A. Heinze. I am the executive secretary of the 
Minnesota Poultry, Butter & Egg Association. Our association is 
composed of members in the poultry and egg fields, and also butter, 
such as the buyers, sellers, dealers, and those commonly known as 
the processors. I do not represent the growers or the producers. 
Nevertheless, our industry is a very important segment of the egg and 
poultry industry in Minnesota. We, naturally, are very dependent 
upon the producers. 

The prevailing price on eggs in Minnesota to the producers, paid 
by our organization, is paid on a lower basis than what has been 
produced in the testimony that I have listened to yesterday. The 
prevailing prices at the present time are 21 to 22 cents as of day before 
yesterday. There are instances where eggs are produced under a 
more or less quality improvement program, where there might be a 
little higher price paid. 

I wish to say that our egg operations—and I am going to confine 
myself to eggs for the present, at least—our egg operations in Minne- 
sota are different from what they are in New Jersey and New York 
States, according to the testimony that I have listened to. Our cee 
operations by the farmers in Minnesota are on a more diversifi 
basis, in that our farmers are producers, in Minnesota, of—well, they 
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are in the grain business, they are in dairying as well as egg produc- 
tion and, for the most part, and it has been true over the years, our 
egg produotion is more or less of a sideline and it is taken care mostly 
by the farm wife and ra by the children, although in later years 
it has been expanding so that there are some so-called specialized 
farms in Minnesota also, as there are in other States. : 
hae many years the egg production on the farms, as I said, was 
taken care of by the housewife, and it was the means of the housewife 
roducing the grocery money. It is not a small industry, mind you. 
The egg industry, to us in Minnesota, is a $100 million industry. We 
in Minnesota consume approximately only 30 percent of our produc- 
tion, Meaning approximately 70 percent is exported. 

For years and years our principal markets were Chicago, New 
York, Philadelphia and Boston. ith the advent of the so-called 
nearby-to-the-major-market production, and I speak of New York— 
New York now is not so important a market for us as it was years ago. 
Our eggs in Minnesota go, I would say, to all parts of the United 
States. 

I have mentioned that the prevailing price generally for our top 
grade eggs in Minnesota is 20 to 21 cents. I wish to make this 
statement, however, because I think you are going to ask me what 
the cost to the producer is to produce those eggs. 

Well, lam ataloss. I cannot tell you, due to the fact that generally 
and largely our farm housewife does not have an accurate record of 
the cost of the actual production due to the fact that it is more or less 
of a sideline. 

There is, as has been indicated here before, a tremendous production 
of eggs in the United States at the present time. At this time of the 
year that is generally true because it is usally known as the flush 
season or the peak of production season. I need cite only this, that 
on March 16 of 1959 the eggs that were in the cold storage warehouses 
in the city of Chicago amounted to 2,000 cases. That is the low point 
this year. Five weeks later there were 150,000 cases of eggs in 
Chicago alone, and as of day before yesterday that had increased to 
208,800 cases. 

This indicates to me that there is a surplus of eggs, because insofar 
as I know, we the consuming public all over the United States, have 
not suffered from any shortage of eggs, and that has been indicated 
by the witnesses testifying prior to me. I presume this means a 
surplus over our present requirements. 

Whether it is over-production, I don’t know. I hesitate to say. 

The reason for those eggs going into the cold storage warehouses in 
Chicago may be several fold. It may be due to the fact that the egg 
breakers are going into the production of frozen eggs and possibly the 
desiccated or powdered eggs, and we have several of them in our 
State of Minnesota. 

It may be due to the fact that there are so-called 20-cent eggs 
available, they may be going into cold storage to use at a later date 
when possibly it is anne that the price of eggs at that particular 


time will enable them to put those eggs on a higher basis. 

In Minnesota largely we are in department operation, that is, 
members of my particular organization, and by that I mean that 
that eggs are brought into the producer house by the farm producer 
and there they are candled and graded and then the producer is paid 
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according to the market value or the market quotations, I would say 
and then the eggs are cartoned and distributed to the so-called pur- 
chasers, or customers, who are the individual produce houses. 

In Minnesota we have approximately from 1,300 to 1,400 licensed 
egg dealers which are the country produce houses, and the processors, 

Naturally, as has also been indicated before, we in Minnesota must 
sell our eggs at the prevailing market quotation and it necessarily 
means that our dealers must buy the eggs at some differential under 
the market quotation and that of course naturally is the price that 
the farmer receives. 

The so-called quality improvement program in Minnesota is spon- 
sored by some of the dealers, encouraged by the Minnesota Department 
of Agriculture and, as well, is being sponsored by some of the feed 
companies. The members that go into such an arrangement usually 
are assured that they will receive prices for their eggs based generally 
4 cents under the top New York quotation for mixed grade large eggs. 
Presently that particular quotation is 28 cents, so for those producers 
that are under this quality improvement program it would seem that 
they would receive 24 cents. 

In order to be under this program they are required to comply with 
certain restrictions, one of which is to have refrigeration on the farm; 
it requires a certain fromula of feeding; it requires confined flocks; it 
requires frequent gatherings and deliveries of eggs, among some other 
things. 

As to retail prices in our territory, last week one of the newspapers 
in St. Paul was advertising grade A eggs, four dozen for $1. I would 
say that is an exception to the rule, but the egg prices in Minnesota— 
during the past week I purchased a dozen of eggs for my own infor- 
mation at one of the chain stores at 35 cents. It is not uncommon 
for the chains to be advertising two dozen top grade A large eggs, 
white eggs, for two dozen for $1 and in some instances the price has 
been 33 cents per dozen. 

That is all 1 have on that, gentlemen, and thank you. 

Mr. THompson. We wish to thank you very much. Are there any 
questions? [No response.] 

All right, sir, we do appreciate your coming all this distance to 
testify. 

We will now call Mr. Martin Klein. 


STATEMENT OF MARTIN KLEIN, ROUTE 79, MADISON, CONN., ON 
BEHALF OF 15 EGG PRODUCERS 


Mr. Kuer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My name is Martin 
Klein. I have a poultry farm at Route 79, Madison, Conn. I am 
representing 15 egg producers from 3,000 to 35,000 birds. 

For the past 90 days we farmers have been paid less money for eggs 
than it cost to produce them. As each day passes, we go deeper into 
debt. This does not even take into consideration any compensation 
for the 50 to 60 to 70 hours per week we and our families have to work. 

We believe that if the present cost-price squeeze continues, family- 
type farms will be driven out of business, no matter how efficient. 
I have lived on a poultry farm all my life. I believe in agriculture as 
a way of life. A decision has to be made. Can the family-type farm 
survive, or will agriculture be taken over by corporate farmers and 
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absentee ownership? This decision is up to you. Failure to take 
action will result in bankruptcy of the family farm. 

We recognize that there is no quick answer to the problem of 
agriculture. But as a stop-gap measure, we approve the proposal of 
Senator Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota and Senator Aiken of 
Vermont as well as the recent decisions of the AFL-CIO unemploy- 
ment conference held here in Washington on April 8, 1959, namely: 

(1) The buying of shell eggs by the USDA, under section 32 funds. 

(2) National food stamp program. 

(3) Broadening of the school lunch program. 

A long-range program to effect a permanent solution will necessitate 
a more thorough study of conditions throughout the country, and 
shou'd take into consideration the end results of big business taking 
over the egg-producing industry as they have already done in the 
broiler industry. We urge that this study be undertaken immediately. 

Certainly, farmers are entitled to a balance between the minimum 
price of their product and the cost of the commodities they buy in 
order to operate their farms. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to present this state- 
ment before this committee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. THompson. We thank you, Mr. Klein. Are there any ques- 
tions? [No response.]} 

We will now call Mr. Carlson from Putnam, Conn. 


STATEMENT OF EINAR CARLSON, PUTNAM, CONN., ON BEHALF 
OF INDEPENDENT POULTRYMEN OF CONNECTICUT 


Mr. Caruson. Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, my 
name is Einar Carlson from Putnam, Conn. I am here with a group 
of five, sent as a delegation from a poultry organization by the name 
of the Independent Poultrymen of Connecticut. We are an organi- 
zation of family farmers who organized to resist monopolistic integra- 
tion and contract growing which poultrymen were forced into by 
disastrously low prices for broilers and eggs. The name in itself im- 
plies the desire to continue as self-containing family farmers, which 
we could do very efficiently under normal conditions. But times are 
not normal as far as the independent family farmer is concerned. 
Our backs are against a wall, while disastrously low prices for eggs and 

oultry are ruining our economy to the point where we stand to one our 
ivelihood, and an investment that in many cases took a lifetime to 
build. Or, as a possible alternative, take the terms offered by different 
companies, which amount to very little more than serfdom on our own 
farms. The same companies that sell us feed now (on which they 
make a very substantial profit), will at the same time put chickens 
out on contract growing in direct competition with their own cus- 
tomers on said poultry or broilers. They are willing to take a loss. 
as they already make a profit on the feed used to raise such a flock of 
birds. This adds up to a situation which makes it impossible for the 
independent farmer to compete. 

The excuse for integration is that it is more efficient. That, I 
believe, is a big falsehood. The truth is, a family farmer can and will 
produce broilers and eggs (in fair competition), at a lower price than 
the integrators or contractors can, as far as growing poultry and pro- 
ducing eggs is concerned. But a fully integrated monopoly can afford 
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to lose money indefinitely on the growing part of raising poultry, and 
still stand to gain on other phases of the business to stay solvent. 

As the Federal Government seems unwilling to set a stop to the 
monopolistic tendencies of controlling interests to preserve free com- 
petitive competition, we family farmers are forced to ask for help to 
preserve the family farms, which have been and still are the backbone 
of a free America. Whether it be a stand-by limited production 
payment which would benefit the consumer, or a Federal Government 
control of production, or be it that the Government turn over surplus 
grain in a limited amount to independent family farmers to put the 
poultry industry back on a fair competitive basis, as it was before the 
fight for the control of the poultry industry started. 

The Sons of Liberty of New York said: 

Let the truth be indelibly impressed in our minds, that we cannot be free 
without being secure in our property, that we cannot be secure in our property 
if, without our consent others may, as by right, take it away. 

We ask the Congress to take steps to assure the family farmer 
economic parity with the rest of the industries in our country. 

We are also in favor of that the minimum wage law should be ex- 
tended to cover all farmworkers. 

By a family farm we mean a unit which consists of 2,000 layers and 
up or 10,000 broilers and up, which in itself is a full-time job. Millions 
of farmers have had to leave their farms to swell the unemployment 
lines, and millions more will join their ranks if Congress takes no steps 
to preserve the commercial family farms. Those farmers know 
farming, but because of their age and lack of skilled training are unable 
to support their families properly. I thank you. 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you, sir, for your fine statement. Are 
there any questions? [No response.] 

We will now hear from Mr. Greenberg and Mr. Noveck. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD GREENBERG, ON BEHALF OF WINDHAM 
COUNTY AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION COUNCIL, INC.; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY SOL NOVECK, WILLIMANTIC, CONN., ON BEHALF 
OF POULTRYMEN’S COOPERATIVE OF CONNECTICUT 


Mr. GREENBERG. Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, 
my name is Edward Greenberg and I am from the town of Hampton, 
in Connecticut. I am here as a representative of the Windham 
County, State of Connecticut, Poultry Committee, the Windham 
County Agricultural Extension Council, Inc. 

On my left is Sol Noveck who is from Willimantic, Conn., and who 
is representing the Poultrymen’s Cooperative of Connecticut at this 
hearing. Mr. Noveck is representing the Plainfield Cooperative. 
We are both independent broiler producers. 

Windham County accounts for approximately 50 percent of the 
poultry production in the State of Connecticut. The independent 
cooperative at Plainfield has a membership of approximately 350 
members. 

Overproduction in the meat chicken industry has been proven to 
be the cause of the dire financial strait in which we in the industry 
find ourselves. Farm paying prices have been below production 
costs for more than 9 months without a period of relief. Moreover, 
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according to predictions, no one can see any relief before sometime 
in 1960, and then only if the large integrators cut back, and if no. 
new areas come into production. 

For many years, we, in the industry, have been expanding our pro- 
duction, because we have been so advised, and because we have been 
forced to, since the margin of profit kept getting smaller per unit. 
In order to remain in business and be able to make a living, expan- 
sion seemed the only answer to the problem. It is obvious that this 
line of action has backfired, and we are in worse shape now, with 
these large units and are in so deep with large financial obligations 
and investments in our plants that we are caught in the middle of a 
very serious dilemma. We cannot afford to default on our obliga- 
tions because of the life savings and years of work which they repre- 
sent; nor can we continue to produce at below production costs. It 
is self-evident then, that expansion has not worked. 

We have been told that the low prices would not last long. They 
were only temporary, and that when the marginal, inefficient produc- 
ers were shaken out of the industry, the situation would adjust itself. 
We maintain that the marginal and inefficient have fallen by the 
wayside and still, as stated before, there is no outlook for prices at 
which profit may be realized until 1960, and then only contingent 
upon the cutback and no new area expansion. 

With mandatory Federal inspection, producers have been saddled 
with yet another cost factor which they can ill afford and which is 
another risk they have had to assume. This factor is the practice 
of selling on a “condemned deducted basis,’’ and, in some areas, 
also being forced to sell on a graded basis. Now it is apparent that 
if a producer is selling his broilers for a 17-cent per pound price on 
the farm and gets that price for his grade A wholesome birds, gets a 
few cents less per abel for his B grade, and gets nothing at all for 
the condemned birds, he and he alone is underwriting the cost of the 
inspection program, and it is a cost which we cannot afford to bear 
at these prices. After all, we are dealing with live birds, not inani- 
mate “stamped out of the mold” products. These live birds are 
subject to diseases, stresses, and strains. They are nervous when 
exposed to any out of the norm occurrence and can and do pile up 
in corners and smother. All of these risks are not reflected in the 
price received by the party assuming the responsibility. There just 
is not enough compensation to act as a cushion or reserve to fall 
back upon. As a result, one serious loss, with the obligations we 
already have, forces us into receivership or bankruptcy, and we see 
our life savings and years of work wiped out. 

In the past, the Government, at various stages in the country’s de= 
velopment, has seen fit to intercede in various industries when the 
public welfare was involved and these industries had been facing self- 
destruction or threatened monopoly; that is, interstate trucking and 
railroads. 

Therefore, the Windham County Poultry Committee, State of 
Connecticut, recommends the following program as a solution to this 
most severe problem. 

Step 1: That the Federal Government administer and enforce the 
controlled production of meat and eggs by having the USDA through 
its past records and with its staff of economists, plan production to the 
estimated demand at a level that will return to the producer an ade- 
quate profit commensurate with the investment and risks involved. 
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Step 2: That there will be a closed quota set on all existing produes 
tion facilities and that there be no further expansion of production 
facilities until such time as the demand will require it; and that this 
increase shall be prorated to existing farms or units just as the anticj- 
pated cutback should be prorated to existing facilities. For example 
if we are overproducing at the present time, by 5 percent, then 
existing facilities shall be cut back by 5 percent, and when the time 
comes that demand requires an increase, these same facilities shall be 
allotted the increase in proportion to the increase of the demand. 

Step 3: That there be stiff penalties, for willful violations to the 
violators. We respectfully suggest that fines alone will not be suffi- 
cient since large amounts of money are involved, and if there is a chance 
of getting away with a fine, it may prove tempting to bypass the law; 
but if it would be possible to include a period of incarceration in Fed- 
eral penal institution of sufficient length, it would make anyone think 
a long time before he would willfully violate the provisions of this 
program. 

Step 4: We would be willing, if the Congress felt that the budget 
could not afford the cost of administering and enforcing this program, 
that the industry itself pay for the cost of it by a feed tax, or any 
alternate satisfactory method that can be suggested. 

T should like to point out how our proposed program would affect 
the producer, the Government, and the consumer. 


THE PRODUCER 


1. Would be assured of adequate profit, and a future. 

2. Would have the value of his investment stabilized. 

3. Would be assured of a market for his product, and would not be 
forced to dump his product on a glutted market. 

4. Would be assured of a standard of living that would be adequate 
for himself and his family. 


THE GOVERNMENT 


1. Would not expend 1 cent, unless Congress felt that it could be 
included in the budget. 

2. Might be shown the way to solving some of its other farm com- 
modity problems. 

3. Would receive an increase in revenue, by income taxes which 
would be coming in, once the producer was able to receive a price at 
which he would be able to make a profit. Needless to say, this money 
is not coming in now, and may be part of the cause of short receipts. 

4. Would help assure an adequate standard of living, a more 
educated, more content, and well-adjusted group of citizens who 
would be better contributors to the democratic way of life. 


THE CONSUMER 


1. Would be assured of the product she wants being produced. 

2. Since the difference between below cost and prices at which a 
reasonable profit can be made is approximately 5 cents a pound, and 
since there is, at the present time, a variance in selling price of 20 
cents per pound at the retail level, while on the wholesale level, it has 
varied only 2 cents to 3 cents a pound, we feel sure that this 5 cents 
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could be worked into the price structure without any appreciable differ- 
ence to the consumer. 

I should like to close by thanking you for the courtesy extended me 
and trust that you will be able to come up with a workable solution 
that will enable the family unit farm to earn a living in the poultry 
industry and to look forward to a future. Thank you. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you very much, Mr. Greenberg, for your 
splendid statement, there 1s very constructive thinking bebind that 
statement. 

Do you concur with that statement? 

Mr. Novecx. We concur in the statement. 

Mr. THompson. Very well. 

Mr. GREENBERG. We have a resolution passed by the Poultrymen’s 
Cooperative of Connecticut which I will either read or submit for your 
record. 

Mr, THompson, Just turn it over to the reporter and it will be 
included at this point without objection. 

(The resolution referred to is as follows: ) 


RESOLUTION OF POULTRYMEN’S COOPERATIVE OF CoNNeEcTiCcUT, INC., PLAIN- 
FIELD, CONN. 


At a special meeting of the board of managers of the Poultrymen’s Cooperative 
of Connecticut, Inc., held at the plant on April 27, 1959, the following resolution 
was adopted: 

“Tt is kereby reselved: That the Board of Managers of the Poultrymen’s Co- 
operative of Connecticut, Inc., go on record as supporting the program instituted 
by the Windham County Farmers’ Committee whéreby the Department of 
Agriculture and the Agricultural Marketing Administration be urged to set up 
controls that would bring poultry production in line with consumption.” 

Dated April 27, 1959, Plainfield, Conn., over the signatures of a majority of the 
board of managers. 

[SEAL] Evenyn L, WriiiiaMs, 

Assistant Secretary, 

Mr. THompson. Any questions, Mr. McIntire? 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Greenberg, what 
services does your organization provide for its members? 

Mr. GREENBERG. Well, sir, wee I just point out one t . Ldo 
not represent a cooperative. am representing the Windham 
County Agricultural Extension Council which is a voluntary group. 
Mr. Noveck is here for the Plainfield Cooperative. Your question 
was, what percent? 

Mr. McIntire. No, what services are rendered? 

Mr. GreenserG. This Plainfield Cooperative is a marketing serv- 
ice. It is a dressing plant owned by farmers and they dress both fowl 
and fryers and broilers for the market. In other words, that is what 
they do as opposed to what you have been hearing this morning about 
the feed mills. This is dressing. 

Mr. McIntire. In relation to the operation of this dressing plant 
are you at this time charging back the condemned birds to your 
producers? 

Mr. GREENBERG, Yes, they are. 

Mr. McInrirz. I interpret that as being a practice that you object 
to. 

Mr. GreenBerc. I am not objecting to it, I am merely pouring 
out that this has been an increased cost, sir, that we never had to bear 
prior to January 1, 1959, prior to this time any birds that were not in 
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a grade that would be suitable for dressing were somehow figured in 
the spread that the buyer bought his flocks at, whereas now it is auto- 
matically charged off and he is stil] assuming the same spread or a 
larger spread. So the dressing plant, they figure that before they 
start, they figure it, but they are not taking that loss, it is charged 
back to your farmers. 

Mr. McIntire. You were not operating under that before—— 

Mr. Greenserc. No, prior to this they were operating under the 
New York dressed market. That was only until this inspection order 
came through, that our local dressing plants went into, prior to that 
on the New York dressed. 

Mr. McIntire. I am interested in this, in view of the fact that this 
subcommittee participated in the legislation which is now the Inspec- 
tion Act and therefore I would like to draw on your knowledge of the 
processing field. This happens to be my first opportunity to ask 
questions of a processor since the act went into effect and, therefore, 
Mr. Greenberg, I would greatly appreciate your comments as to 
whether the act is working well, if it is well administered, and so forth, 

Mr. GreenserG. As far as [ know, I think it is working well. [I 
have not heard any unfair complaints. 

The only thing we have been notified of is the fact that if a pro- 
ducer, considering now this condemned-deducted price, if he made 
previous arrangements and if he requested it before his bird went 
into the dressing plant, to have a record of it, then it would be avail- 
able, and we have been operating without that knowledge for about 
2% or 3 months, before that we merely took the word of the independ- 
ent commercial dressing plant, that so many pounds were being 
deducted, without positively knowing whether it was an accurate 
statement. 

Mr. McIntire. How do you find the personnel who have been 
assigned? Do you find that they are generally competent? 

Mr. GreenBeraG. As far as I know. Everyone seems to be quite 
pleased. There are no complaints about administration. 

Mr. McIntire. And do you find that the farmers are cooperative? 

Mr. GREENBERG. I would say so, as far as I know. 

However, I would also like to point out that I am not active in 
the dressing plant at all, merely being a member and not knowing of 
my personal knowledge except from what I have heard. 

Mr. McIntire. Well, do you consider the Poultry Inspection Act 
as a major piece of legislation in the voluntary field? 

Mr. Greenserc. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. Yes. I am sure you realize, as we did when we 
were working on this legislation, that it was a very substantial step 
affecting the relationship between the Government and the processor 
and, of course, we knew that the industry was already providing this 
but it was an assurance of continuation. 

Mr. Greenserc. That is correct. 

Mr. McIntire. And I for one have watched the legislation after 
it has gone into effect, and I do again express my commendation to 
the Department of Agriculture people under Mr. Miller’s leadership 
in the work that was done. 

Mr. GrReEenBeErRG. Yes. As far as I know, I have heard no undue 
comments or complaints as far as the administering or the personnel. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. THompson. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. The fact that certain birds are being discarded as 

ou stated shows a need for it. 

Mr. GREENBERG. I do not want to be misinterpreted. Those birds 
did not go through before but we did not charge for it. There is 
always a certain fixed percentage that are automatically culled, as we 
call it in the trade, and they were always discarded, they were never 
sold through any legitimate dressing plant. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you very much, Mr. Greenberg, and thank 
you, Mr. Noveck. 

Our next witness will be Mr. Jaaskela. 


STATEMENT OF EUGENE JAASKELA, COMMERCIAL 
POULTRYMAN, CONNECTICUT 


Mr. JAASKELA. Mr. Chairman, I am a commercial poultryman from 
Connecticut, carrying 5,000 to 6,000 layers. My operation is auto- 
mated to the extent that all feed used is in bulk form with no bags 
needed to be handled. All watering is automatic and mechanical 
feeders are used throughout. And in addition to this, all replacement 
pullets are raised for this operation. The above is what is called a 
commercial one-man operation. It cannot become much more effi- 
cient than it already is. And yet, with all this size and efficiency, 
something is wrong. I find that with our high feed costs and these 
18-year low egg prices, I am unable to meet all my expenses. We 
have three children, ages 4%, 2%, and 1 year old, which is a job in 
itself just to take care of them. But with our low egg prices, my wife 
insisted that she take care of our layers, replacements, and the children 
as well, while I came to this hearing. So you see gentlemen, it is no 
small sacrifice to be here. Things must be pretty desperate. 

But this isn’t the first time that we young men have had to fight. 
During World War II our officers told us when we had to go up to the 
front lines as infantry soldiers that we were going to save democracy 
and our way of life which entitled its people to the best government 
and living which exists anywhere. After 5 months on the front lines 
I did get back to our democracy. But now I am starting to have my 
doubts about whether our Government will give us small farmers a 
chance to make this living that we so desperately fought for. 

When I stop and think about all the other farm products that are 
grown by the other farmers in our land I am even more amazed and 
dumfounded. Our Government has seen fit to price support all the 
basic and nonbasie crops such as wheat, corn, cotton, rice, tobacco, 
peanuts, oats, barley, rye, grain sorghums, specified dairy products, 
wool, mohair, honey, and tung nuts. What, I ask you, outside of 

oultry, is not price supported? Are the poultry farmers a different 
reed of man that they too, should not receive the same consideration 
under the equal laws of our land? 

What is the cause of these low poultry and egg prices? If the law of 
supply and demand were in effect, then in a short time, the poorer and 
less efficient farmers would be forced out of business with a lessening 
amount of poultry and eggs being produced and the prices would again 
rise to ee levels. This is the way all business works unless 
monopoly is present. But a new way of doing business has grown in 
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the poultry business since the war. Its name is integration. The 
supporters of integration will tell you that it makes for greater effi- 
ciencies by combining all the various functions of hatching, producing 
and processing of the poultry products. This is true to a certain ex. 
tent. These efficiencies have been obtained because no attempt is 
made to compensate the farmer adequately for his labors not to men- 
tion the buildings and equipment and investment. When the whole- 
sale price drops and the integrators expenses rise (such as trucking, 
packaging, etc.) then the poor farmers share of the supposedly so-called 
wage islowered. We poor devils who farm have not the sense or means 
to be able to get a better living wage. Even with broiler prices at 15 
cents a pound, a cost that should slow down the production of broilers, 
the egg and chick placements continue to show greater gains each 
month over the preceding year. The purpose of integration has be- 
come to make the profit on the feed regardless of what the end prod- 
uct—broilers and eggs bring. How can an independent farmer stay 
in business? Is it not the purpose of our Government to protect the 
individual and not favor the integrator or big businessman? 

When we talk about big business and monopoly, it brings to mind 
the famous General Motors-du Pont antitrust suit that our Govern- 
ment saw fit to investigate. The U.S. Supreme Court in ruling on 
that case stated that integration—whether horizontal or vertical—was 
illegal according to the Clayton Act of 1914. Last year when the 
Brown House Agricultural Committee investigated the ruinous tactics 
and prices in our poultry industry, this subcommittee came to the con- 
clusion that there existed enough evidence to warrant that the Justice 
Department study the Brown report on the existence of monopoly and 
antitrust action. So it is at this time that I ask, ‘‘Why has not the 
Justice Department ruled on this case?”” The law is part of our Con- 
stitution which is supposed to protect the individual. As a citizen 
under the laws of our land I ask that our Congress get a ruling on this 
subject. 

Another thing that needs clarification is the Fair Labor Standards 
Act or the wage-hour law. The basic requirements are that minimum 
wages be paid by those engaged in, or producing goods for, interstate 
or foreign commerce. Why has not this minimum wage act been ex- 
tended to agriculture? It would help raise the whole price structure 
out of the gutter and actually help the whole industry. 

There are many other subjects that should be clarified. But limit 
the subsidy to family farms only, as Canada has done. Let the price 
go to any level it will, where the consumer will gain from these low 
prices. If eggs drop to 20 cents a dozen or well below the cost of pro- 
duction, then the integrator will be forced to cut back his production, 
and supply and demand will once again take over. Canada has, by 
the simple expedient of not subsidizing integrators, taken care to see 
that the small family sized farmer makes a living while the same time 
curtailing the big businessman or integrator. Cannot our own coun- 
trv do as much for its individual farmer? 

The USDA reports that it is now helping the farmers by buying 
powdered eggs again. But how can this help the egg prices? Egg 
prices are not dictated by the price that powdered eggs bring. Only 
the quantity of shell eggs available on the open wholesale market de- 
termines the egg price. If the USDA does buy a few pounds of 
powdered eggs, there is still too much surplus of shell eggs and the 
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egg price remains low. USDA has spent $14 million in the last year’s 
time in buying powdered eggs and still the price of large eggs is 31 
cents per dozen. What further proof do we need. of its failure. 

Just a word on controls. Many. farmers do not want controls 
simply because everyone dealing with farmers has told them they 
are no good. What a gravy train the egg handlers have when they 
can pick out the best eggs when there is an excess. of eggs. The feed 
man is happy because he sells a record volume of feed and makes his 
usual markup on the feed. The hatchery sells a record volume of 
chicks and is happy. The poultry processing plant is also happy 
with their record volume. But notice that each segment of the in- 
dustry—other than the farmer—has his normal markup. The farmer 
takes below cost prices. The farmer is the only one who can still be 
squeezed. So why have controls? The farmer would get a larger 
share and the other segments would have to cut down on their share 
simply because there is only so much profit in the poultry business. 

alking about controls and integration, integration is nothing but 
controls. The integrator controls the farmer completely. He says 
first of all: 

1. If you can have his chicks. 

2. How much he will pay you for taking care of them. 

3. When you will receive them—whether there might be a month, 
week, and so forth between batches. He controls everything. The 
only difference between the integrator and the farmer in controls is 
who is doing the controlling. 

If the fai1mer asks for controls, then it’s no good, but if big business 
does, then it’s all right. 

I could go on and talk more about the farmers’ plight. But I guess 
it should be the first consideration of this committee hearing to take 
care of the small fellow. Big business can handle its own problems 
without Government help, just as General Motors does. We small 
fellows do not have the money means, or education to do justice in 
this battle. All we have are our inalienable rights under the Bill of 
Rights and our Constitution. It is up to you gentlemen of Congress 
to protect our rights in our struggle of existence. Please do your Sane. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you very much. You have presented a 
very fine statement. 

Mr. JaaskELA. Thank you. 

Mr. THompson. We next call on Mr. Linkkila. Will you come 
forward, sir? 


STATEMENT OF JULIUS LINKKILA, INDEPENDENT MARKET EGG 
PRODUCER, BROOKLYN, CONN. 


Mr. Linxkita. Mr. Chairman, my name is Julius Linkkila. I am 
an independent market egg producer, Brooklyn, Conn. 

My average weekly production is approximately 2,500 dozen per 
week. I have what | think is an efficient family-sized farm. 

With conditions that prevail in the poultry industry it is impossible 
for any producer to stay in business for very long. We producers 
would not be so concerned if this were only a temporary condition 
and if production could be cut back, as has happened in the past, 
bringing a rise in prices. 
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But instead, production is being increased by the feed industry in 
order to expand and maintain their feed mill tonnage and we can only 
look forward to lower prices. 

We egg producers have been told that integration will effect 
efficiencies which will allow us to continue in the poultry business: 
We have seen what has happened to the integrated broiler producers, 
Integration has produced more problems than it has solved. 

We producers are in the business of converting feed into poultry 
products not just to supply the consumer with a fair-priced food 
product or insure the feed industry a profit on every ton of feed that 
it produces. We are in it to make a living for ourselves. We must 
also make enough to provide for the time when we no longer are able 
to work 7 days a week. We feel that we must get a fair return on 
the money that we must invest in our poultry business. Integration 
does not provide this to the poultryman in a level comparable to the 
rest of our economy. 

If integration is the only solution and we producers must become 
employees of the feed industry, we have every right to have the 
Government guarantee the rights enjoyed by the employees of other 
industries. I do not know what the solution is. 

But I believe that this country needs the family farm. History 
presents a rather sad picture of nations in which the production of 
food has become concentrated in the hands of absentee landlords and 
tenant farmers. 

Integration will make those of us who produce the Nation’s food 
hired men on our own farms. That is, if we are able to still retain 
our ownership of them under present conditions. Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tompson. Thank you, sir, for your very fine statement. 
Any questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Tuompson. We will now hear from Mr. Orndorff and Mr. Frye, 
of West Virginia. 


STATEMENT OF CARROLL ORNDORFF, INDEPENDENT OPERATOR, 
WARDENSVILLE, W. VA.; ACCOMPANIED BY JAMES FRYE, 
FEED DEALER, WARDENSVILLE, W. VA. 


Mr. Ornvorrr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
my name is Carroll Orndorff and I am from Wardensville, W. Va. 
I am an independent poultry farmer. 

On my left I have with me Mr. James Frye who is a feed dealer in 
the same town, Wardensville, W. Va. 

I should like to preface my remarks by saying that I am more 
than a little awed by the eloquence of the witnesses who have preceded 
me and who I have heard in 2 days of testimony. 

I am a poor uneducated slate hill farmer—in fact, Mr. Chairman 
the fact of the matter is that some of our southern friends would 
know what I mean when I say that I am a “Jackson White.” And 
so I therefore ask you to forgive my inability to match the eloquence 
that you have heard here. But I would ask you to accept my humble 
words as coming from the heart. 
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First of all, Mr. Chairman, I would like to establish several areas of 
general agreement with anyone who might take issue with some of the 
statements that I am about to make. 

I believe that anyone who knows the facts will agree that at the 
present time the broiler industry is overproducing. At least let us 
agree that we are currently producing at a rate at which present 
marketing procedures are unable or unwilling to sell our product at a 
price that will return a satisfactory price to the producer. 

In fact, the levels of returns to the producer have for a considerable 
period of time been at ruinous levels. 

Therefore, unless we are able to improve our marketing pattern 
while maintaining the present production levels, we cannot expect 
any improvement in market prices. 

Since I do not look for much.relief from improvements in marketing, 
I feel that we should resort to an age old and sure method to improve 
our position. That method is to reduce production to a point in 
balance with a firm demand. 

I hold that almost all our woes can be cured by a simple and firm 
set of controls. 

We know, as has been testified here before over and over again in 
the case of both eggs and producers, we know that overproduction 
makes it possible for unscrupulous operators to crucify the producer 
by having that surplus to play on. 

The major marketers of broilers have been using just that formula 
in manipulating the price of our product. No responsible person in 
his right mind will deny this. In fact, every man in the industry will 
tell - that we are martyrs to the greedy manipulation of these 

eople. 
P 4 the interest of brevity, I will delete part of what I had in mind 
saying and will not go into the mechanics of broiler production and 
other aspects and I will make my remarks very brief, but 1 would like 
to come back any time to outline my ideas to the committee. 

Here and now I will just repeat again and again that we must have 
just but rigid control in order to survive. 

And now I would like to comment briefly, and very briefly, about 
how I feel about integrated or contract production. We decry the 
Soviet system of collecting farming and we call it cruel and inhuman 
but, at the same time, we are imitating them by achieving a similar 
sinister system which is ruled over not by Communist but by equally 
cruel taskmasters—the hard eyed businessman. 

Furthermore, history tells'us that during the Middle Ages the serfs 
were attached to the land as a chattle. The series of abuses that 
have been inflicted on the broiler and egg producers puts us right 
back in that position. We are too poor to continue producing and 
so bound to our land, buildings and equipment that we cannot get 
away. It has been impossible for us to get away. 

Again I reiterate that the only way to alleviate this intolerable 
condition is to firmly and justly control production by Federal law. 

I would like to interject a purely personal note. This is not apple 
polishing—I don’t believe in that. We folks back in the hinterlands 


sometimes, I fear, feel that we elect our Congressmen and Senators 
and that they promptly forget us and our problems. When I came to 
the hearings yesterday I had my faith in representative government 
wonderfully renewed. When I saw the sincere and, in some cases, 
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almost agonized sympathy for our plight, and the genuine determina- 
tion to help us, I must tell you that I felt renewed in spirit. 

I believe that we poultrymen should be very thankful that—having 
fallen among thieves and having been stripped and robbed—that 
we have such strong, honest and compassionate Samaritans as you 
gentlemen in Congress, to bind our wounds, clothe and feed us and 
help us on our way to life anew. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you very much, Mr. Orndorff. We do 
appreciate learning that your faith has been renewed in representa- 
tive government, that it has been restored by coming here. It is 
good government, a good form of government. It has its faults, but 
it is the best that has ever been created. We appreciate your confi- 
dence in it. 

Mr. Frye, do you wish to add to Mr. Orndorff’s statement? 

Mr. Frye. I have just a few remarks. I think that the problem 
has been well presented. 1 would like to present my opinion of a 
remedy. 

I feel that a fair purchasing program presents only a temporary 
relief because when you have en income per unit, that would make 
it mandatory to increase the unit to maintain the net income and the 
result is that production is immediately increased and our problem is 
again upon us. 

And so then, it seems to me that the next step is price support, 
which only seems to create increased problems. 

And, of course, I am heartily against socialistic trends, and thereby 
I am basically against controls. I feel, however, that the elimination 
of the farmer as an independent businessman is of much greater 
concern to this Nation than controls. 

The basic law of supply and demand should and would take care of 
our problems except for the fact that there exists at present two 
— trends which have come about in the last 25 years. 

hese trends are: Government controls and supports in other fields; 
-_ the introduction of big business capital and competition on the 
arms. 

I realize that our present economy is geared to the point where the 
elimination of either would be disastrous in a broad field. 

I feel that the only step to give us any permanent relief without 
incurring problems, is production controls. Thank you, gentlemen, 

Mr. THompson. Thank you very much. Any questions? 

Mr. Brown of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say that 
these two gentlemen obviously are speaking from the heart and that 
certainly does carry conviction. 

Mr. Tompson. It surely does, and I want to thank you gentlemen 
in behalf of the committee, as well as all the witnesses we have heard. 
I have one or two closing remarks to all of our witnesses. 

I have sat in many hearings, and I can say this: I have never worked 
with a better group of witnesses, a more thinking group, nor one which 
confronts more pressing problems and which has been individual— 
and collectively participating in an effort to find a solution. 

The committee will digest the transcript carefully—and I am certain 
I speak for each member when I say that we will do the best we can 
to work out some kind of a solution. We cannot work miracles, but 
at least we can work. 
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I hope that you will bo back to your homes, as Mr. Orndorff has 
just expressed, with your confidence in your Representatives in Wash- 
ington restored—if it needed restoring. 

On behalf of the committee I wish to thank you for your patience. 
I wish to express my appreciation and that of all of our committee 
members to you. You have been very patient and very helpful, and 
I think that these have been good, constructive hearings. Mr. 
McIntire. . 

Mr. McIntire. May I join with you, Mr. Chairman, in expressing 
appreciation. 

I think that from these hearings of yesterday and today we have 
obtained a thorough review of the current situation in this industry. 

I might suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we may want to confer with 
some of the Department officials. I would also like to make the sug- 
gestion, Mr. Chairman, that we also confer with some officials of the 
Federal Trade Commission because in this testimony we have had 
references to some of the problems in the field of marketing, and the 
Federal Trade Commission is currently studying marketing and I 
think it would be helpful if we refer to them. 

Reference has also been made to the mercantile chains in this poultry 
field and I would like to suggest, Mr. Chairman, that as soon as pos- 
sible we confer with some of the officials of the Commodity Exchange 
Authority in order that we might get better acquainted with some 
facts concerning the relative importance of chain marketing in this 
field. 

And again I want to join with you, Mr. Chairman, in expressing 
thanks to these people for appearing and giving us the benefit of 
their experiences. 

Mr. Prrnre. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. THompson. Mr. Pirnie. 

Mr. Pirnie. Mr. Chairman, I would also like to join you and the 
other members of the committee in expressing appreciation to these 
witnesses who have appeared before us for their very sincere and 
thoughtful approach to this problem by this industry. And I would 
likewise want to express my appreciation for their confidence in their 
Representatives. 

We do recognize that here we are dealing in an economic area 
where we run into conflicts of interest. And, of course, when such con- 
flicts exist, we should keep in mind that attempting to deal with such 
a situation too quickly may perhaps create more problems. With 
the help of the thinking of these people we must and shall work toward 
more permanent solution which will not create new problems. I 
think these gentlemen can have the assurance of this committee that 
that will be our endeavor. Thank you very much. As a last word 
I want to say, as Mr. McIntire has done before, that we should en- 
deavor to do that which is in the interest of our family farmers, to 
better their way of living. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuoompson. Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McIntirz. Mr. Chairman, I have some communications from 
Maine that I should like to place in the record later. I would also 
like to ask that each member of the committee be given the opportunity 
to add to the record such communications as he may wish. 
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Mr. THompson. Without objection, communications and state- 
ments pertinent to these hearings will be accepted over the period of 
the next 10 days. You ma file them with the clerk and they will 
appear in the record. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounnson. I would like to make one suggestion to the people 
appearing here from New Jersey, Connecticut, and California. 

ou are all represented by Members of Congress. I am sure all 
of them want to have your ideas and the benefit Feneii experience with 
regard to production controls, marketing quotas, and so forth, and 
your suggestions for both permanent long-term and short-range 
programs. 

I would suggest to you that you meet with your Congressman before 
you leave the city and try to have him introduce legislation expressi 
your views so that this body will have some specific proposals to welll 
on and conduct hearings. 

Mr. THompson. Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown of Missouri. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

On behalf of the Small Business Committee I want to thank this 
= Agriculture Committee for letting us participate in these 

earings. 

And I want to add just this. The poultry farmers of America will 
long remember 1959 as the year that the poultry business went bank- 
rupt. And this is not something that just happened overnight, it 
has been coming for some time, and the genuine human suffering 
that is now going on among these poultry farmers and among these 
people who have appeared before this committee is just heartbreaking 
tome. I am saddened to see a group of people who have throughout 
the years improved their efficiency constantly and who have adopted 
every new method that the industry has developed and who are 
delivering better products at lower and lower prices to consumers, 
being rewarded with bankruptcy. 

Certainly that is wrong and certainly something can be done about 
it. I think that it is going to take superhuman efforts on the part of 
industry itself, on the part of the Department of Agriculture and on 
the part of this Congress in order to solve these problems that have 
been evolving through the years, but I think it can be done if we all 
work together and, certainly, Mr. Chairman, I will pledge the full 
cooperation of our committee, the Small Business Committee, and 
certainly I will work with anyone who is here in resolving the problem. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you very much, Mr. Brown. No further 
business appearing on the agenda, the committee stands adjourned. 

(The following statements, letters, and telegrams have been sub- 
mitted to the subcommittee:) 


STATEMENT BY EpwIn CHRISTIANSON, PRESIDENT, MINNESOTA FARMERS UNION 


Your subcommittee has undertaken a matter of great importance to Midwest 
farmers in its investigation of the egg price and marketing situation. 

While this investigation has been prompted by the present collapse of egg 
prices to producers, we hope that the subcommittee will study not only the current 
crisis, but also the longer range problems which face the Nation’s poultrymen. 

The present situation, in which Minnesota producers have been receiving about 
18 to 20 cents per dozen for grade A Large eggs over a period of several weeks, is 
particularly serious. Such prices are below the cost of production and represent 
between 40 and 50 percent of parity for the producer. 
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The weakness of the market is even more serious than the price decline which 
affected producers in the early months of 1957. At that time, egg prices dropped 
into the range of 20 to 25 cents per dozen, but farm operating costs were some- 
what lower. The purchasing power of poultrymen, therefore, is now at the lowest. 

int in Many, Many years. 

These recurring and disastrous collapses in egg market ‘prices are the extreme 
manifestations of what is a chronically unstable price and income situation for 

roducers. 
" Our opinion, therefore, is that while temporary measures to relieve price dis- 
tress are helpful as far as they go, they do not get at a solution of the real and 
basic problem of long-range price instability. 

There appears to be some relationship, but not a consistent one, between 
supply and price trends. 

ince 1952, for example, total egg production has not varied by as much as 
3 percent in any year from the 1952-58 average, yet prices to producers have 
fluctuated, nationally, from as low as 60 percent of parity to 110 percent of parity. 

As in other years, there does not now appear to be a surplus situation of suffi- 
cient magnitude to account for the present decline in egg prices. 

Egg production in Minnesota in March 1959 was the same as in March 1958 
and well below the 10-year average, yet prices to producers are running 10 cents 
a dozen and more below the level of a year ago. 

Our Minnesota State Federal Crop Reporting Service indicates that the num- 
ber of layers on Minnesota farms for March is the smallest for the month since 
1941. This is partially offset by a higher rate of lay. 

While there has been a moderate increase in production nationally, the quantities 
of eggs in storage as of March 1, were well below a year ago and well below the 
average of recent years. 

Farmer’s intentions in February were to buy 1 percent fewer replacement egg- 
type chicks and current indications are that the reduction will be more sizable. 

he total is being affected by reduced orders and by cancellations of some orders 
previously placed. 

Possibilities are now that there will be no large overall increase in the number 
of layers on farms later in the year. 

Considering these longer range factors, it does not appear that the 2 to 4 percent 
increase in national egg production so far this year should result in the kind of price 
weakness which now exists. 

Other conditions which should be viewed with concern are the fact that farm- 
retail price spreads for eggs increased by 6 percent in 1958, reaching the highest 
level since 1952; and that at the same time, despite large stocks of cheap feed, the 
egg-feed ration in Minnesota, for example, dropped from 13.2 pounds a year 
ago to 10 pounds at the present time. 

Purchases of egg solids or shell eggs by USDA are important in holding the line 
against further declines in egg prices, but these purchases have not been on a 
sufficient scale to result in any appreciable recovery in prices. 

From October through mid-March, USDA bought dried whole egg solids 
totalling some 9 million pounds, the equivalent of near to 900,000 cases of eggs 
or about 1 percent of the total national production. 

An expansion of the egg-purchase program would undoubtedly be of some help, 
however, it is doubtful that it will be carried out on the scale which would result 
in a major rally in egg prices. 

As a matter of fact, if the purchases are held to the level for which USDA has 
disposal outlets, it is clear, in our estimation, that the purchases will not be large 
enough to remedy the price weakness to the necessary degree. 

We feel, therefore, that the subcommittee should search for some program 
which would more effectively get at the real problem of poultrymen, which is the 
erratic trends in prices to producers and the inability of producers to keep produc- 
tion in line with the volume which will move in the markets at a fair price. 

i The subcommittee might perhaps analyze the merits of the following possibili- 
ies: 

1. Development of egg marketing orders on a regional or national basis, under 
the ——— Marketing Act of 1937. 

2. Adoption of a broad poultry and egg stabilization program, such as that 
—— in the Auchincloss bill in the 85th Congress, providing for marketing 
quotas. 

3. Development of a simpler, incentive-type, voluntary supply reduction 
program, in which producers who reduce their annual marketings by 5 to 10 
percent of their 3-year marketing history, would, if their prices received for the 
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year had averaged less than 75 percent of parity, be eligible to receive deficiency 
payments at 5 to 10 cents per dozen eggs to reestablish their purchasing power, 
A program which would authorize $100 million of available section 32 funds to 
be used in such a way would undoubtedly result in some adjustment in market 
volume and constitute some increase in income to producers. Clearly, the 
expenditure of $100 million in such incentive payments would be of inestimably 
greater direct benefit to producers than the same amount of money used jn 
surplus diversion operations. 

‘e would recommend that besides the development of some method of supply 
management, the subcommittee should keep a continuing watch upon trends in 
contract farming and vertical integration. It seems quite clear from early obser- 
vations that vertical integration has not solved any problems for the producer, 
that, instead, it usually results in an expansion of volume in already glutted mar 
kets, and ends in a lower price and a lower share of the consumers’ egg dollar for 
the producer. 





STATEMENT OF A. E. Tepper, Concorp, N.H. 


Prices of eggs as quoted at wholesale for this area for large, medium and pullet¢ 
(brown) are 26, 21, and 15 cents per dozen respectively. Net prices to producer 
will shrink above by 1 cents. Such prices are way below cost of producing 
market eggs. 

With an average of 5% pounds of feed to produce a dozen eggs and feed at 
4 cents a pound, total cost is 37% cents. For hatching eggs return varies from 
45 to 60 cents per dozen with a total cost of nearly 80 cents. Fowl returns at 
12 to 14 cents per pound are also ruinously low. 

This “‘miserable’’ position has largely been caused by the extremes in continued 
extension of loose credit by those in the integration setup. Continued expansion 
of product, chicks or feed, regardless of the loss on the resultant product of broilers 
or eggs has caused the loss of stability in the industry. The independent operator 
is driven to the wall, many put on support roles of community or Nation when they 
could have been active self-maintaining workers. 

The purposely developed ‘“‘tax loss’’ operations are not conducive to proper 
Federal income tax responsibilities of these operators. The independent producing 
poultryman is at the mercy of these larger, heavily financed operators. Extremely 
high efficiency in any productive effort is most desirable, but to drive producers 
to the wall through unfair competition is not the American way of life. 

We need a reduction of these strained financial schemes; we need a concerted 
advertising program nationally to stimulate consumption; we need a reduction of 
overall bird population; we need an elimination of the multiple grading laws and 
regulations on both consumer and wholesale levels. This individual State action 
of variable grades and laws governing same is confusing and costly. With all 
producers, association, State and Government agencies talking the same language, 
a real publicity program would be effective. 


VINELAND, N.J., April 27, 1969. 
Congressman Haroup Coo.ey, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: I read in the local paper that you are going to hold a committee 
hearing on the emergency in the poultry industry in the near future. 

As you are probably aware of the fact that the situation of the family farmer 
in this field has become not only disastrous but catastrophic, I would like to 
bring out a few important points. The plight we are in is the result of several 
factors, and there probably is no simple solution to it, But any workable solution 
must be not only a stop-gap—although we desperately need immediate relief 
but must in addition provide a long-range program which must include a chance 
for the poultryman to earn a decent living for his labor and investment. 

Like many of my fellow poultrymen I have spent all my adult life building up 
my farm, working 80 to 100 hours a week, and investing my earnings in making 
my plant more efficient to the point where today I can produce 3 times as many 
eggs per man-hour than 10 years ago. The argument that we are being forced out 
of business because of inefficiency is ridiculous. With one hired helper I produce 
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mote than a million eggs a year—but at the price which has sunk to 29 cents a 
dozen for large white eggs we are assured only of quick bankruptcy. 
Here are the points I wanted to make: 


GOVERNMENT SUPPORT 


While Secretary Benson assures us that farmers do not want Government 
support, I doubt his statement. Most small farmers, while proud of their inde- 
pendence and anxious to preserve it, realize that they cannot survive alone in an 
economy in which all other sections are in some way protected by the Govern- 
ment, whether it is labor by minimum wage laws, industry by Government 
contracts, tax relief clauses. or direct subsidies, ecommerce by tariffs and other 
protective devices. We alone have to buy in a supported market and sell in a 
dog-eat-dog market which is in the process of eliminating us. 


GOVERNMENT CREDIT 


While for many years we have been warned and threatened by Department of 
Agriculture economists to cut back production—and records prove that the North- 
East, once the major egg producing area, has done so—the Department of Agri- 
culture has consistently encouraged increased poultry industry in the South 
and Midwest, and today many large corporations which never before had any- 
thing to do with poultry industry are using Government credit to flood the market 
with eggs and chickens. If we are willing to cut back to stabilize the market, 
why should the Government help upset the balance? 


PRICES 


For decades the wholesale price of eggs throughout the East has been based on 
the New York Mercantile Exchange which is a speculative body trading less than 1 
percent of the volume of eggs coming into the New York City market—mostly 
surplus eggs which the regular channels do not absorb. This quotation is open 
to, and has consistently been used for, manipulation of egg prices, with dis- 
astrous results. A true market report by the USDA would greatly help us to get a 
fairer return on the fruit of our labor. 


INTEGRATION 


During the past few years, feed companies, hatcheries, dressing plants, egg 
dealers, etc., have combined their operations to control the farmer who produces 
the eggs. By controlling both his source of supply, his outlet and his credit they 
have created a situation where the farmer becomes less than a sharecropper, since 
he supplies both the physical plant and his own labor, and has been squeezed 
economically to an unbelievable degree. The integrator has a captive market 
for feed, baby chicks, equipment, etc., and pays the farmer a pittance since often 
the only outlet for the product is the integrator and no other market exists in the 
area. 

LABOR 


We have to compete with our own labor against a labor rate in the South (South 
Carolina) of 38.7 cents per hour. At this rate we can neither feed our families 
nor keep our self-respect. 

Thousands of farmers in this area will become not only unemployed, but because 
of their age and lack of industrial skills, unemployable. Thousands more who are 
employed on the farms, in feed mills, dressing plants, as egg truckdrivers, will 
lose their jobs. Farmers do not even have access to unemployment compensa- 
tion. 

Mr. Benson insists that he wants to get 2 million more farm families off the farm 
and relocate them in industry. Please tell me, where in an economy which already 
finds it impossible to employ 5 million unemployed are you going to “relocate’’ 
2 million farm families with few industrial skills? Where are you going to locate 
them if they lose their homes along with their farms? A short few months ago 
the Vineland Employment Office sent out 3,500 unemployment checks per week, 
in a town of 35,000 inhabitants. The main industrial plants are in the process 
of laying off more workers. Where are we to go? 

Sincerely, 
Fred MANDERS. 
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ReEso_utTions—Boarp oF Directors MEETING, NORTHEASTERN Pou.ttry Pro. 
pucers CounciL, Stacy-Trent Hote, Trenton, N.J., APRIL 24-25, 1959 


SURPLUS FOWL REMOVAL 


Whereas the Nation’s egg-laying flock is of such size that the total production 
of market eggs is creating a burdensome surplus; and 

Whereas the efficiency of these flocks as income producers could be improved 
by the vigorous culling of low producers and over-age hens; and 

Whereas prices for these fowl are currently at such disastrously low levels that 
the liquidation of these surplus birds is economically unsound: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Northeastern Poultry Producers Council hereby respectfully 
requests the Secretary of Agriculture to institute promptly a national surplus 
fowl removal program. 


WHOLE-EGG SOLIDS SURPLUS REMOVAL 


Whereas immediate relief from low egg prices is required in order to keep 
family-sized poultrymen from being forced out of business; and 

Whereas this can be accomplished by the removal of surplus supplies of eggs 
at the present time; and 

Whereas the purchase of shell eggs has always reacted in the past to the dis- 
advantage of local fresh egg producers: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Northeastern Poultry Producers Council does hereby respect- 
fully request the Secretary of Agriculture to accelerate the whole-egg solids surplus 
removal program to the fullest extent possible, and for such period as prices 
remain below the cost of production. 


RELEASE SURPLUS WHEAT 


Whereas the cost-price squeeze for poultry products is causing severe economic 
hardship upon poultry producers; and 
, wien a contributing factor is the high cost of price-supported grain: There- 
ore, it 

Resolved, That the Northeastern Poultry Producers Council respectfully re- 
quests the Secretary of Agriculture to release a considerable quantity of surplus 
wheat at a price of 50 percent of the price-support level for a period of 60 days. 


HALT FEDERAL LOANS FOR EXPANSION OF POULTRY 


Whereas it has been brought to our attention that a considerable amount of 
Federal funds is being used, especially through the Federal Housing Agency and 
the —_— Business Administration, for the purpose of expanding poultry produe- 
tion; an 

Whereas the poultry industry is currently suffering from surpluses of all its 
products: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Northeastern Poultry Producers Council does hereby direct 
that all effort be made to halt the use of such funds for the further expansion of our 
already overburdened industry; and be it further 

Resolved, That this action be carried not only to the Federal agencies involved, 
but also to Members of Congress. The council recommends that this decision be 
implemented by direct contact between its directors with their chosen Senators and 
Representatives. 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE TO HAVE JURISDICTION OF AGRICULTURAL LOANS 


Whereas the Federal lending agencies which are not under the direction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture have little or no understanding of the impact of loans for 
expansion upon established farmers; and 

hereas it is apparent that a large volume of new poultry production is being 
financed by Government loans, particularly those made through the Federal 
Housing Agency and the Small Business Administration; and 

Whereas the. poultry industry is suffering from expanding production at a time 
when prices for its products are at the lowest levels in 17 years; and 

Whereas the Secretary of Agriculture is charged with the responsibility for 
agricultural surplus removal programs: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That immediate steps be taken to the end that all loan programs by 
any agency of the Government that pertain to agricultural production be under 
direct jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agriculture. 





On 
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Morse Povuuttry Farms, 
Groton, Vit., April 25, 1959. 
Hon. Witu1am H. Meyer, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Sir: I find that it is impossible to attend the special hearing on the 
ruinous price situation of eggs and poultry. I would like to go on record as 
saying that unless something is done within the next 30 days, 90 percent of the 

oultrymen in Vermont and the Nation will lose all of their capital investment. 

e have paid the long price on supported grain and just can’t stand the low 
price of poultry products of today any longer. I would hesitate to say what to 
do, but I feel it is surely a desperate situation and that time is very short. I 
believe that we should do something to try to save the poultry industry from 
complete bankruptcy and it must be done right away. 

Yours truly, 
GERALD MorsE. 


VERMONT PoULTRY ASSOCIATION, 
East St. Johnsbury, Vt., May 5, 1959, 
Hon. Witu1am H. Meyer, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Str: Enclosed with this are copies of the five resolutions pertinent to 
the present emergency situation, passed at a recent board meteing. 
In addition it would be helpful if the Department of Agriculture Consumer 
Education Service could step up its program on poultry products. 
Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp T. CRANE. 
RESOLUTIONS 


Boarp oF Directors MEETING, NORTHEASTERN Pou.ttry Propucrrs CounciL, 
Stacy-TrRenT Hore, TreNTON, N.J.,Aprin 24, 25, 1959 


SURPLUS FOWL REMOVAL 


Whereas the Nation’s egg laying flock is of such size that the total production 
of market eggs is creating a burdensome surplus; and 

Whereas the efficiency of these flocks as income producers could be improved 
by the vigorous culling of low producers and over-age hens; and 

Whereas prices for these fowl are currently at such disastrously low levels that 
the liquidation of these surplus birds is economically unsound: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Northeastern Poultry Producers Council hereby a 
requests the Secretary of Agriculture to institute promptly a national surplus 
fowl removal program. 


WHOLE-EGG SOLIDS SURPLUS REMOVAL 


Whereas immediate relief from low egg prices is required in order to keep family- 
sized poultrymen from being forced out of business; and 

Whereas this can be accomplished by the removal of surplus supplies of eggs 
at the present time; and 

Whereas the purchase of shell eggs has always reacted in the past to the dis- 
advantage of local fresh egg producers: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Northeastern Poultry Producers Council does hereby respect- 
fully request the Secretary of Agriculture to accelerate the whole-egg solids 
surplus removal program to the fullest extent possible, and for such period as 
prices remain below the cost of production. 


RELEASE SURPLUS WHEAT 


Whereas the cost-price squeeze for poultry products is causing severe economic 
hardship upon poultry producers; coats 
; mnperaee a contributing factor is the high cost of price-supported grain: There- 
ore be it 

Resolved, That the Northeastern Poultry Producers Council respectfully re- 
quests the Secretary of Agriculture to release a considerable quantity of surplus 
wheat at a price of 50 percent of the price support level for a period of 60 days. 
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HALT FEDERAL LOANS FOR EXPANSION OF POULTRY 


Whereas it has been brought to our attention that a considerable amount of 
Federal funds is being used, especially through the Federal Housing Agéncy and 
the Small Business Administration, for the purpose of expanding poultry pro- 
duction: and 

Whereas the poultry industry is currently suffering from surpluses of all its 
products: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Northeastern Poultry Producers Council does hereby direct 
that all effort be made to halt the use of such funds for the further expansion of 
our already overburdened industry; and be it further 

Resolved, That this action be carried not only to the Federal agencies involved 
but also to members of Congress. The Council recommends that this decision 
be implemented by direct contact between its directors with their chosen Senators 
and representatives. 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE TO HAVE JURISDICTION OF AGRICULTURAL LOANS 


Whereas the Federal lending agencies which are not under the direction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture have little or no understanding of the impact of loans 
for expansion upon established farmers; and 

Whereas it is apparent that a large volume of new poultry production is being 
financed by Government loans, particularly those made through the Federal 
Housing Agency and the Small Business Administration; and 

Whereas the poultry industry is suffering from expanding production at a time 
when prices for its products are at the lowest levels in 17 years; and 

Whereas the Secretary of Agriculture is charged with the responsibility for 
agricultural surplus removal programs: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That immediate steps be taken to the end that all loan programs by 
any agency of the Government that pertain to agricultural production be under 
direct jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agriculture. « 





LopEsTAR Farm, 
Methuen, Mass., April 26, 1959. 
CierK, Hovse AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: It is undoubtedly apparent that the poultry industry is in tragic 
circumstances financially. The normal course of events will and is resulting in 
a multitude of personal tragedies amongst producers unable to cope with the 
situation through no fault of their own. In an industry which is treated as a 
national entity, no individual, group, or area can properly or effectively react to 
conditions which, while treated as a single unit, is actually composed of many 
units operating under many differing conditions of supply and demand. Over- 
production cannot be allocated or blamed upon everyone on a simple or equitable 
percentage basis. Certainly we may question a pricing system which makes all 
of us work for nothing in the face of surpluses produced for nonspecific markets 
and available for trading by dealers. Prices based upon such a ‘free’? market 
are ruinous. No other segment of our economy could exist under such conditions, 

On the premise that the function of government is to do for the people what 
they cannot do for themselves, may I suggest the following to the end the industry 
may progress in keeping with the principles of free enterprise and in the absence 
of Government interference except that it may inject standards and rules to 
insure fair competition on a level of profit whereby the industry will be able to 
control itself. 

1. Confine the activity of grain companies to milling grain subject to the 
same competitive forces held so dear to our economy. Contract operations 
are captive markets wherein grain companies protect their markets and 
prices. 

2. Confine extension of credit by feed companies to a safe and legitimate 

‘riod. Complete financing is foreign to the nature of feed manufacturing. 
Tt is analagous to car financing by manufacturers to the exclusion of normal 
competition for financing by private finance companies which is presently 
criticized. 

3. In contract operations, make provision for a price or return to producers 
by contractors based on average costs of production, interest on investment, 
depreciation and a fair return for labor and management—-said price subject 
to reappraisal as new technical aids, etc., are proven and come into common 
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use. This would automatically inject a neeessary responsibility by con- 
tractors to confine contracted production to market needs at a level which 
would command a final fair price to contractors. As opposed to unions 
using undue pressure and gaining undue terms, a price to growers based on 
surrounding economic factors would follow but not lead social and economic 
progress proteeting both producer and consumer interests. 

4. Brand as an unfair business practice the use of profits from certain 

hases of integrated operations to cover losses incurred in other phases. 
This applies to loss-sharing arrangements. 

5. Apply wage and hour laws to farm employees—to enable family help 
to be paid for work performed. Exploitive and substandard wages for farm 
help put owners on the same plane. 

6. Challenge the pricing policies of retail outlets and enforce fair prices as 
a means of properly assessing the worth and value of our products to the end 
our production may meet true market needs at fair prices. 

The growth of integration coincides with the deterioration of returns to the 
poultry industry. Inject and enforce fair and ethical standards upon the industry 
that independent and integrated operations may coexist. The reasoning behind 
integration is primarily to coordinate production, feeding or growing, processing 
and marketing operations. Rather than for mutual benefit we find ourselves 
headed for mutual destruction. Competition based on credit versus credit or 
capital versus capital with complete wee for returns as labor, investment or 

rofit is completely unfair. The demise of independent producers will be followed 

y further destruction amongst corporate operations to a point where a relatively 
few giants may control the field but subject to unionized farm workers, well- 
paid supervisory personnel, and profits for stockholders. 

The stakes are high—not only the salvation of farmer-producers and allied 
interests is involved. Decent and fair incomes in the industry would contribute 
mightily to the national economy in taxes, in purchasing power—now nil, helping 


to stimulate employment where unemployment in other fields is as much a problem 
to workers as ours is to us. 
Sincerely yours, 


Exuuiot V. ScavuBeErt. 


BaLpwIn Park, Cauir., April 29, 1959. 
House AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE, 


New House Office Building, Washingtonton, D.C.: 


We, the members of the Valley Poultrymen’s Cooperative in Los Angeles County 
unanimously agree with the action taken by your representative, Harold D. 
Cooley, to investigate the ruinously depressed prices for eggs and poultry. Any 
action taken by the committee to alleviate this disastrous situation will be most 
welcomed. Please keep us informed. 


S. Krrznir, President. 
Et Monte, Cauir. 


TRENTON, N.J., April 30, 1959. 
Haroitp V. Coo ey, 


Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


At a meeting of its directors, representating poultrymen in 14 Northeastern 
States. The Northeastern Poultry Producers Council urged a five-point program 
for immediate relief of the economic squeeze facing the egg industry today. 

1. A national fowl surplus removal program to encourage liquidation. 

2. Acceleration of whole egg solids, surplus removal program. Did not favor 
a shell egg purchase program because of market disrupting effects experienced in 
past programs. 

3. Release of surplus wheat at 50 percent of price support level for poultry 
feeding for a period of 60 days. 

4. Halt the loaning of funds by Federal Housing Agency and Small Business 
Administration, for use in expanding an already overproduced industry. 

5. Place jurisdiction of all loans relating to agricultural production under 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
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In addition step up program of publicity and consumer information services, 
to encourage greater use of eggs at this time. Details program follows by mail, 


NORTHEASTERN Povu.ttry Propucrers Councit, 
Earnest F, Smita, Jr., President. 


(Whereupon, at 12:45 p.m., the committee adjourned, subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 
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POULTRY AND EGG PRICES 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17, 1959 


House or Representatives, 
SuscoMMITTEer on Dairy anp Poutrry 
OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:20 a.m., in the caucus 
room, Old House Office Building, Hon. Lester R. Johnson (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Johnson of Wisconsin, Thompson, Coad, 
Levering, McIntire, and Pirnie. 

Also present: Representatives Cooley, Gathings, Brown, Clem 
Miller, Sisk, and Johnson of Maryland. 

Also present: Francis M. LeMay, consultant. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin (presiding). The subcommittee will 
please come to order. 

The members of the Dairy and eae Subcommittee are holding 
these hearings to consider legislation before the subcommittee and to 
receive ideas from witnesses as to solutions of the present problems 
on both a short- and long-term basis. 

Farm prices of eggs and poultry are at the lowest point in the his- 
tory of this or any other nation relative to other prices and to con- 
sumer income. These hearings of the Dairy and Poultry Subcommit- 
tee of the House Committee on Agriculture have been scheduled also 
to determine what the Federal Government can and should do about 
the situation. 

Our object is to find what can be done—first, to get out of the present 
crisis and, second, to prevent its reoccurrence. 

For the past several years farm a spokesmen of the adminis- 
tration have been saying that only the controlled and price-supported 
commodities were in trouble, and that the return of all commodities 
to uncontrolled production on the free market is the solution to the 
farm income problem. 

At this time, I would like to quote from a speech given by Secreta 
of Agriculture Benson before the Pennsylvania State Poultry Fed- 
eration at Hershey, Pa., on August 25, 1956. 

In his address at this third Annual Poultry Festival, Secretary 
Benson stated : 


We have always before us such contrasts as the inspiring example of your 
poultry industry versus the sad plight of the so-called basic crops. 

You are free, expanding, and progressive. You have expanded egg production 
22 percent and poultry meat 52 percent in a decade—and have increased your 
markets proportionately. 

They have had rigid price supports—and have become surplus—depressed and 
production controlled. Their problems have gotten worse, not better. 
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Your future may be interpreted anywhere in the range from encouraging to 
inspiring. Until their production and markets can be brought back into balance, 
their outlook is discouraging and bleak. 

This is what Secretary Benson said in August of 1956, less than 3 
years ago. 

Eggs and poultry have been on the free market. Existing law pro- 
vides ample authority for the Secretary to have established a price, 
supply, and income stabilization program for eggs and poultry. He 
did not choose to do so. Instead the Secretary chose to allow eggs and 
poultry to operate a laboratory to test the results of his political price 
theories. 

Obviously the free market approach has not worked so well for eggs 
and poultry or we would not be holding these hearings. 

The current egg crisis is the worst in history, but the difficulties 
of egg and poultry producers are not new. According to the Depart- 
ment’s own report—Information Bulletin No. 176—commercial family 
farm egg producers in New Jersey had a negative labor income in 
1954 of 72 cents per hour. In 1955, the best year in the past 6, the 
labor income of these New Jersey egg producers was only 13 cents 

r hour. Both in 1956 and 1957, cash receipts of commercial family 

arm egg producers in New Jersey did not cover cash operating ex- 
penses, let alone provide any return at all on capita] or labor. 

The poultry and egg problem is not just a new temporary emer- 
gency. It is a chronic problem which is getting worse all the time 
and is now so bad that it is of crisis proportions. 

We propose in these hearings to try to find out why family farmers 
are unable to make a living in the poultry industry and to determine 
what kind of Federal action is required to put egg and poultry meat 
producers into a position where they can earn and receive a parity of 
income. 

We welcome the advice and assistance of the egg and broiler pro- 
ducers who are here for these hearings. We want to know what you 
think are the root causes of your difficulties. We will be most in- 
terested to know what you think you can do in cooperation with the 
Government to stabilize your industry to correct your price and 
income problems. 

A number of different bills have been introduced and are under 
consideration by our subcommittee. I hope the witnesses will give 
us their appraisal of these bills as well as suggest to us any ideas they 
may have that are not included in the bills. 

I am hopeful that, at the conclusion of these hearings, the sub- 
committee may be able to develop an emergency stopgap proposal 
that will help the egg and poultry producer out of his present crisis. 
I am hopeful also that these hearings will result in subcommittee 
study of long-range proposals so that we may develop an egg and 

ultry income stabilization program that we can recommend to the 

ll committee for inclusion, along with proposals for other com- 
modities, in a comprehensive farm bill for consideration of the 
Congress. 

I note from the agriculture information bulletin I quoted earlier 
that in the years 1947-49 egg producers in New Jersey were able to 
make nearly a dollar an hour for their labor. Now, a decade later, 
when all aon — are up by 50 to 60 percent, egg producers’ take- 
home pay is not only lower but completely nonexistent. 
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I hope in these hearings we can find out what went wrong and how 


to correct it. 
I might say that we have before us some four bills, more than four 


different types of bills that have been introduced before the committee. 
(H.J. Res. 427, H.R. 6901, and H.R. 7573 are as follows:) 


[H.J. Res. 427, 86th Cong., 1st sess. ]; 


JOINT RESOLUTION Directing the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out a poultry 
diversion program 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That immediately upon the enactment of this 
joint resolution, the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and directed to 
inaugurate and carry out a poultry diversion program designed to remove from 
production not less than 5 per centum of the laying hens estimated by the Secre- 
tary to be in active production at such time in continental United States. Such 
diversion program shall be carried out by purchase of laying hens from producers 
and such processing as the Secretary determines is most practicable taking into 
consideration available facilities and the use of the resulting product in com- 
mercial channels, export programs, or school lunch and other domestic donation 
programs. In carrying out the program, the Secretary may designate processors, 
eanners, freezers, or others not employees of the Department of Agriculture 
as his agents. In making purchases from egg producers, the Secretary shall 
require an agreement on the part of the producer to sell not less than 25 per 
centum of his active laying flock for the diversion program and shall establish 
the purchase price at such level as will provide an incentive for producers to 
participate. In addition, the Secretary may require the producer to agree that 
the laying hens sold under the diversion program will not be replaced for a 
period of up to six months. Any statements required by the Secretary or by 
this Act to be made by the producer in connection with sale of laying hens under 
the diversion program shall be made in such form as, if false, will subject the 
maker thereof to prosecution under the provisions of title 18, United States 
Code, section 287. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, in carrying 
out the provisions of this Act, the Secretary is authorized to utilize any funds 
available to him pursuant to section 32 of Public Law 320, Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress (7 U.S.C. 612c.). 


(H.R, 6901, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for stabilizing the broiler and egg industries by instituting a program 
for marketing regulations 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That title III of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 is amended by inserting immediately after subtitle D the following 
new subtitle : 


“SUBTITLE E—MARKETING QuoTAS FOR BROILERS AND Eaes 
“PART I—BROILER INDUSTRY 
“Legislative Findings 


“Sec. 381A. The Congress hereby finds that for the past several years the 
broiler industry has been confronted with economic disaster due to a constantly 
rising overproduction of broilers; that this overproduction, unless controlled, 
will depress prices in interstate commerce, will disrupt the orderly marketing 
of the products of the broiler industry in interstate commerce, and will cause 
an instability and economic depression in this segment of the agricultural indus- 
try, thereby adversely affecting the national welfare, impairing the productive 
facilities necessary for the continuous and stable supply of broilers, and caus- 
ing a vital agricultural industry to become unstable and unbalanced. 


“NATIONAL MARKETING QuoTas 


“Seo. 381B. (a) During October of each year, the Secretary shall determine 
and proclaim a national marketing quota for broilers to be in effect during the 
next calendar year. The national marketing quota shall be the amount of broilers 
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the Secretary determines are needed to meet the requirements of the consumers 
in the continental United States. 

“(b) The Secretary shall determine the national marketing quota for broilers 
for a year on the basis of the direct consumption of broilers during the twelve. 
month period ending September 1 of the preceding calendar year and shall— 

“(1) make appropriate allowances for a deficiency or surplus in inven- 
tories of broilers, and for changes in population and demand conditions, and 

(2) take into consideration the relationship between the price at whole- 
sale for broilers and the price of feed consumed in the production of poultry 
to the end that the imposition of the marketing quota will result in a price 
per pound for breilers not less than the sum of the cost of feed required to 
produce one pound of broiler and 3344 per centum of the cost of broiler 
chicks, plus 35 per centum of the sum so obtained (to reflect labor and 
investment costs). 

“Computations under clause (2) shall be based on the statistical findings of 
the Department of Agriculture as published monthly in ‘Agricultural Prices’ 
for broiler feed, mash, and broiler chicks; all other computations under this sec- 
tion shall be based on statistics published by agencies of the Federal Govy- 
ernment. 

“Referendum 


“Sec. 381C. Not later than December 15 following the issuance of the market- 
ing quota proclamation provided for in section 381B, the Secretary shall conduct 
a referendum, by secret ballot, of broiler growers, to determine whether such 
growers are in favor of or opposed to the quota so proclaimed. If more than one- 
third of the growers voting in the referendum oppose the national marketing 
quota, such quota shall become ineffective upon proclamation of the results of 
the referendum. The Secretary shall proclaim the results of.any referendum 
held hereunder within thirty days after the date of such referendum. A broiler 
grower shall be entitled to vote in a referendum held under this section only if 
he has been a broiler grower for a period of thirty days prior to the referendum. 


“State, County, Farm Marketing Quotas 


“Sec. 381D. (a) The national marketing quota for broilers shall be ap- 
portioned among the States on the basis of each State’s productive capacity dur- 
ing that one of the three calendar years immediately preceding the calendar 
year in which the national marketing quota is proclaimed during which its 
productive capacity was the highest, with adjustments for abnormal marketing 
conditions during such period which affected production. 

“(b) The State marketing quota for broilers shall be apportioned to counties 
on the same basis as to years and conditions as is applicable to States under sub- 
section (a) of this section: Provided, That the State committee may reserve 
not to exceed 10 per centum of its State marketing quota which shall be used 
to make adjustments in county marketing quotas for trends in production, for 
counties adversely affected by abnormal marketing conditions during such pe- 
riod which influenced production, or for making such adjustments for small or 
new farms. 

“(c) (1) Subject to the reservation contained in paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section, the portion of the quota allotted to a county under subsection (b) shall 
be apportioned to broiler growers in the county on the basis of the number of 
broilers produced by each broiler grower in that one of the three years imme- 
diately preceding the year for which such allotment is determined in which 
production by the broiler grower was the largest. 

“(2) The county committee may reserve not in excess of 10 per centum of 
the county marketing quota which, in addition to the quota made available under 
the proviso in subsection (b), shall be used for (A) establishing allotments for 
broiler growers who did not grow a substantial number of broilers during any 
of the three calendar years immediately preceding the year for which the allot- 
ment is made, on the basis of the land, labor, and equipment available for the 
production of broilers: and (B) making adjustments of the individual marketing 
quotas established under paragraph (1) of this subsection so as to establish 
allotments which are fair and reasonable in relation to the factors set forth in 
this paragraph and abnormal conditions affecting production on such farms. 

“(d) Notwithstanding any other provision of this Act, any broilers marketed, 
sold, or exported by a broiler grower in excess of the individual marketing quota 
applicable thereto shall not be considered in establishing State, county, and in- 
dividual marketing quotas. 
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“Purchasing Certificates 


“Seo. 381E. (a) The Secretary shall for each marketing year issue certificates 
to broiler growers for a quantity of broilers equal to the individual marketing 
quota for the broiler grower for such marketing year. 

“(b) The provisions of section 392 of this title shall be applicable to the 
issuance of certificates to growers under this section. 

“(c) The Secretary may, during each marketing year, issue special purehas- 
ing certificates to any person producing less than two thousand broilers per year 
for not to exceed two thousand broilers. Certificates so issued shall not be subject 
to cutback limitations herein provided, but shall be considered by the Secretary 
in arriving at the overall quotas and necessary cutbacks provided for by the 
Secretary for the broiler industry. 


“Hatchery Business 


“Sec. 381F. Hach person who engages in the hatchery business in the United 
States shall upon hatching any quantity of broilers (1) acquire certificates issued 
under section 381E(a) of this title in an amount sufficient to cover such: quan- 
tity of broilers, or (2) pay to the Secretary three times the value of the broilers 
so hatched. The Secretary shall during such marketing year also determine 
whether or not any reduction shall be invoked at the hatchery level and to 
what extent and in what manner said reduction shall be made to the end that a 
balance may be caused to exist between any cutback in the production on the 
producer level and the hatchery level. The Secretary shall further have the 
right to determine and enforce the rights of each certificate holder on the 
producer level to procure a supply of broilers commensurate with the certificates 
held by said producer from the hatcheries producing broilers. 


“Regulations 


“Sec. 381G. The Secretary shall prescribe regulations governing the issuance, 
redemption, acquisition, use, transfer, and disposition of certificate hereunder. 


“Civil Penalties 


“Sec. 381H. Any person who violates or attempts to violate or who participates 
or aids in the violation of any of the provisions of this part, or regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary for the enforcement of such provisions, shall forfeit to 
the United States a sum equal to three times the market value, at the time of 
the commission of such act, of the product involved in such violation. Swueh 
forfeiture shall be recovered in a civil suit brought in the name of the United 
States. 

“Reports and Records 


“Sec. 3811. (a) The provisions of section 373(a) of this tithe shall apply to 
all persons, except broiler growers, who are subject to the provisions of this 
part, except that any such person failing to make any report or to keep any 
record as required by this section or making any false report or record shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be subject 
to a fine of not more than $2,000 for each such violation. 

“(b) The provisions of section 373(b) of this title shall apply to all broiler 
growers. 

“Broiler Advisory Committee 


“Sec. 381J. (a) There shall be in the Department of Agriculture a Broiler 
Advisory Committee which shall be composed of twelve members appointed. by 
the Secretary. Nine members of the Committee shall be appointed from among 
eighteen persons recommended by a group composed of one representative from 
each State which produced more than five million broilers during the preceding 
ealendar year. Each such representative shall be elected by the broiler growers 
in his State. 

“(b) The Broiler Advisory Committee shall advise and consult with the 
Secretary with respect to matters arising in connection with the administration 
of this part. 

“(e) The members of the Broiler Advisory Committee, while attending meet- 
ings or while otherwise serving at the request of the Secretary, shall receive 
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compensation at the rate of $50 per diem, and shall also be entitled to receive 
an allowance for actual and necessary traveling and subsistence expenses while 
so serving away from their places of residence. 


“Definitions 


“Sec. 381K. For the purposes of this part— 

“(1) ‘Broiler’ means a young chicken intended for the poultry meat trade, 
to be marketed as a fryer, broiler, squab chicken, caponette, capon, or rooster, 
or under other names; either as a whole or in cut-up parts of the whole. 

“(2) ‘Broiler grower’ means any person who by reason of ownership, lease, 
or rental has had the use of production facilities to produce broilers in the 
amount of two thousand broilers or more in any one year. 

“(3) ‘Hatchery’ means any person who by reason of ownership, lease, or rental 
has the use of facilities for the hatching of eggs for the broiler industry. 

“(4) ‘Secretary’ means the Secretary of Agriculture. 

“(5) ‘Capacity’ shall be determined by the maximum housing facilities and 
equipment available for the raising of broilers on each individual farm, based 
on one square foot per bird. 

“(6) ‘Hatchery business’ shall mean any person, firm, individual, or corpora- 
tion who conducts a hatchery as defined herein including such hatcheries which 
hatch eggs for broilers for its or their own growing. 


“PART II-—EGG INDUSTRY 


“Legislative Findings 
“Spo. 382A. The Congress hereby finds that for the past several years the 


egg industry has been confronted with economic disaster due to a constantly 
rising overproduction of eggs; that this overproduction, unless controlled, will 
depress prices in interstate commerce, will disrupt the orderly marketing of the 
products of the egg industry in interstate commerce, and will cause an instability 
and economic depression in this segment of the agricultural industry, thereby 
adversely affecting the national welfare, impairing the productive facilities 
necessary for the continuous and stable supply of eggs, and causing a vital 
agricultural industry to become unstable and unbalanced. 


“National Marketing Quotas 


“Sec. 382B. (a) During October of each year, the Secretary shall determine 
and proclaim a national marketing quota for eggs to be in effect during the next 
calendar year. The national marketing quota shall be the amount of eggs the 
Secretary determines are needed to meet the requirements of the consumers in 
the continental United States. 

“(b) The Secretary shall determine the national marketing quota for eggs for 
a year on the basis of the direct consumption of eggs during the twelve-month 
period ending September 1 of the preceding calendar year and shall— 

“(1) make appropriate allowances for a deficiency or surplus in inven- 
tories of eggs, and for changes in population and demand conditions, and 

“(2) take into consideration the relationship between the prices for eggs 
that would result from such determination and the general cost of living in 
the United States, and 

“(3) take into consideration the relationship between the price of eggs 
and the cost of feed consumed by the egg producing industry to the end that 
the imposition of the marketing quota will result in a price per dozen eggs 
not less than eleven times the average cost of one pound of laying mash. 

“Computations under clause (3) shall be based on the statistical findings of 
the Department of Agriculture as published monthly in ‘Agricultural Prices’ for 
broiler feed, mash, and broiler chicks; all other computations under this section 
shall be based on statistics published by agencies of the Federal Government. 


“Referendum 


“Src. 382C. Not later than December 15 following the issuance of the market- 
ing quota proclamation provided for in section 382B, the Secretary shall conduct 
a referendum, by secret ballot, of egg producers to determine whether such egg 
producers are in favor of or opposed to the quota so proclaimed. If more than 
one-third of the egg producers voting in the referendum oppose the national 
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marketing quota, such quota shall become ineffective upon proclamation of the 
results of the referendum. The Secretary shall proclaim the results of any 
referendum held hereunder within thirty days after the date of such referendum. 
An egg producer shall be entitled to vote in a referendum held under this section 
only if he has been an egg producer for a period of thirty days prior to the 
referendum. 

“State, County, Farm Marketing Quotas 


“Seo, 381D. (a) The national marketing quota for eggs shall be apportioned 
among the States on the basis of each State’s productive capacity during that 
one of the three calendar years immediately preceding the calendar year in which 
the national marketing quota is proclaimed during which its productive capacity 
was the highest, with adjustments for marketing conditions during such period 
which affected production. 

“(b) The State marketing quota for eggs shall be apportioned to counties on 
the same basis as to years and conditions as is applicable to States under sub- 
section (a) of this section: Provided, That the State committee may reserve 
not to exceed 10 per centum of its State marketing quota which shall be used 
to make adjustments in county marketing quotas for trends in production, for 
counties adversely affected by abnormal marketing conditions during such period 
which influenced production, or for making such adjustments for small or new 
farms. 

“(c) (1) Subject to the reservation contained in paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section, the portion of the quota allotted to a county under subsection (b) shall 
be apportioned to egg producers in the county on the basis of the number of egg- 
producing chickens raised by each egg producer in that one of the three years 
immediately preceding the year for which such allotment is determined in which 
production by the egg producer was the largest. 

“(2) The county committee may reserve not in excess of 10 per centum of 
the county marketing quota which, in addition to the quota made available 
under the proviso in subsection (b), shall be used for (A) establishing allotments 
for egg producers who did not maintain a substantial quantity of egg-producing 
chickens during any of the three calendar years immediately preceding the year 
for which the allotment is made, on the basis of the land, labor, and equipment 
available for the maintenance of egg-producing chickens; and (B) making ad- 
justments of the individual marketing quotas established under paragraph (1) 
of this subsection so as to establish allotments which are fair and reasonable 
in relation to the factors set forth in this paragraph and abnormal conditions 
affecting raising egg-producing chickens on such farms. 

“(d) Notwithstanding any other provision of this Act, any egg-producing 
chickens marketed, sold, or exported by an egg producer in excess of the in- 
dividual marketing quota applicable thereto shall not be considered in establish- 
ing State, county, and individual marketing quotas. 


“Purchasing Certificates 


“Sec. 3882E. (a) The Secretary shall, for each marketing year, issue certifi- 
cates to egg producers having less than two hundred laying bird capacity per 
year for a quantity of egg-producing chickens equal to the individual marketing 
quota for the egg producer for such marketing year. 

“(b) The provisions of section 392 of this title shall be applicable to certificates 
issued to egg producers under this section. 

“(c) The Secretary shall, for each marketing year, issue certificates to each 
egg-producing farmer for stock replacements based on the normal practice in 
the particular area on the county level, which said stock replacements shall be 
verified by the producers and endorsed by the-local committee. 

“(d) The Secretary may, during each marketing year, issue special purchasing 
certificates to any person for not to exceed two hundred chicks for laying pur- 
poses and certificates so issued shall not be subject to cutback limitations herein 
provided, but shall be considered by the Secretary in arriving at the overall 
quotas and necessary cutbacks provided for by the Secretary for the egg industry. 

“(e) Each egg producer, prior to obtaining certificates, shall present to the 
Secretary, through the local committee, verified evidence of sales of fowl result- 
ing in the reduction of his total flock capacity, or in the alternative verified 
evidence of sales of fowl to be made within a specified period of time in the 
future for which the present purchasing certificate is being issued. 
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“Hatchery Business 





“Sec. 382F. Each person who engages in the hatchery business for the 
purpose of hatching baby chicks in the United States shall upon hatching any 
quantity of baby chicks (1) acquire certificates issued under section 882E (a) 
of this title in an amount sufficient to cover such quantity of baby chicks, or (2) 
pay to the Secretary three times the value of the baby chicks so hatched. The 
Secretary shall during each marketing year also determine whether or not any 
reduction shall be invoked at the hatchery level and to what extent and in what 
manner said reduction shall be made to the end that a balance may be caused 
to exist between any cutback in the production on the producer level and the 
hatchery level. The Secretary shall further have the right to determine and 
enforce the rights of each certificate holder on the producer level to procure a 
supply of baby chicks commensurate with the certificates held by said producer 
from hatcheries producing baby chicks, 


“Regulations 


“Sec. 382G. The Secretary shall prescribe regulations governing the issuance, 
redemption, acquisition, use, transfer, and disposition of certificates hereunder. 


“Civil Penalties 


“Seo. 382H. Any person who violates or attempts to violate, or who partici- 
pates or aids in the violation of, any of the provisions of this part, or regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary for the enforcement of such provisions, shall forfeit 
to the United States a sum equal to three times the market value, at the time of 
the commission of such Act, of the product involved in such violation. Such 
forfeiture shall be recovered in a civil suit brought in the name of the United 
States. 

“Reports and Records 


“Sec. 3821. (a) The provisions of section 373(a) of this title shall apply to 
all persons, except egg producers who are subject to the provisions of this part, 
except that any such person failing to make any report or to keep any records 
as required by this section or making any false report or record shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be subject to a fine of 
not more than $2,000 for each such violation. 

“(b) The provisions of section 373(b) of this title shall apply to all egg 
producers. 

“Egg Advisory Committee 


“Sec. 382J. (a) There shall be in the Department of Agriculture:an Egg Ad- 
visory Committee which shall be composed of twelve members appointed by the 
Secretary. Nine members of the Committee shall be appointed from among 
eighteen persons recommended by a group composed of one representative from 
each State which produced more than one million baby chicks during the pre- 
ceding calendar year. Each such representative shall be electéd by the egg pro- 
ducers in his State. 

“(b) The Egg Advisory Committee shall advise and consult with the Secretary 
with respect to matters arising in connection with the administration of this part. 

“(c) The members of the Egg Advisory Committee, while attending meetings 
or while otherwise serving at the request of the Secretary, shall receive compen- 
sation at the rate of $50 per diem, and shall also be entitled to receive an allow- 
ance for actual and necessary traveling and subsistence expenses while so serving 
away from their places and residence. 


“Definitions 


“Sec. 382K. For the purposes of this part— 

“(1) ‘Egg producer’ means a person who has facilities and equipment with 
sufficient capacity to house over two hundred egg-producing chickens per year. 

“2) ‘Eggs’ means chicken eggs. 

“(3) ‘Capacity’ means the number of egg-producing chickens which may be 
housed in the facilities, based upon past experience in the particular locale where 
the said chickens are raised as set forth by the local committee using as nearly 
as feasible the following yardstick: California open house, one and one-half 
square feet per bird ; cages, in accordance with the size and past experience in the 
particular locale for the number of birds and size of cage; closed poultry houses 
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(A) white leghorns two and one-half square feet per bird; (B) colored birds, 
three square feet per bird ; slatted floor type house, one and one-half square feet 
per bird. 

“(4) ‘Baby chicks’ means egg-producing chicks, and does not include broilers. 

“(5) ‘Hatchery business’ means any person, firm, individual, or corporation 
who conducts a hatchery as defined herein including such hatcheries which hatch 
eggs for sale to others. 

“(6) ‘Secretary’ means the Secretary of Agriculture.” 

Sec, 2. Title III of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 is amended (1) 
by redesignating subtitle E as subtitle F, (2) by striking out sections 381 and 
382 (as in effect prior to the enactment of this Act), (3) by renumbering section 
383 as 391, 385 as 392, 387 as 393, 388 as 394, 389 as 395, 390 as 396, 391 as 397, 
392 as 398, and 393 as 399, and (4) by striking out the center headings of part 
IT and part II of such subtitle, 

Sec. 8. Section 361 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 is amended by 
striking out “and rice, established under subtitle B” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“rice, broilers, and eggs.” 

Sec. 4. Section 375 (a) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 is amended 
by inserting after “peanuts,” the following: “broilers, eggs,”. 


(H.R. 7149, 86th Cong., 1st sess.) 


A BILL To provide for stabilizing the broiler and egg industries by instituting a program 
for marketing regulations 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That title III of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 is amended by inserting immediately after subtitle D 
the following new subtitle: 


“SUBTITLE E—MARKETING QUOTAS FOR BROILERS AND Eeos 
“PART I—BROILER INDUSTRY 


“Legislative Findings 


“Sec. 381A. The Congress hereby finds that for the past several years the 
broiler industry has been confronted with economic disaster due to a constantly 
rising overprodutcion of broilers; that this overproduction, unless controlled, 
will depress prices in interstate commerce, will disrupt the orderly marketing 
of the products of the broiler industry in interstate commerce, and will cause 
an instability and economic depression in this segment of the agricultural in- 
dustry, thereby adversely affecting the national welfare, impairing the productive 
facilities necessary for the continuous and stable supply of broilers, and causing 
a vital agricultural industry to become unstable and unbalanced. 


“NATIONAL MARKETING QUOTAS 


“Sec. 381B. (a) During October of each year, the Secretary shall determine 
and proclaim a national marketing quota for broilers to be in effect during the 
next calendar year. The national marketing quota shall be the amount of 
broilers the Secretary determines are needed to meet the requirements of the 
consumers in the continental United States. 

“(b) The Secretary shall determine the national marketing quota for broilers 
for a year on the basis of the direct consumption of broilers during the twelve- 
month period ending September 1 of the preceding calendar year and shall— 

“(1) make appropriate allowances for a deficiency or surplus in inven- 
tories of broilers, and for changes in population and demand conditions, and 

“(2) take into consideration the relationship between the price at whole- 
sale for broilers and the price of feed consumed in the production of poultry 
to the end that the imposition of the marketing quota will result in a price 
per pound for broilers not less than the sum of the cost of feed required 
to produce one pound of broiler and 3344 per centum of the cost of broiler 
chicks, plus 35 per centum of the sum so obtained (to reflect labor and 
investment costs). 

“Computations under clause (2) shall be based on the statistical findings of 
the Department of Agriculture as published monthly in ‘Agricultural Prices’ 


43963 — 59. —2 
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for broiler feed, mash, and broiler chicks; all other computations under this 
section shall be based on statistics published by agencies of the Federal 
Government. 

“Referendum 


“Sec. 381C. Not later than December 15 following the issuance of the market- 
ing quota proclamation provided for in section 381B, the Secretary shall con- 
duct a referendum, by secret ballot, of broiler growers, to determine whether 
such growers are in favor of or opposed to the quota so proclaimed. If more 
than one-third of the growers voting in the referendum oppose the national 
marketing quota, such quota shall become ineffective upon proclamation of the 
results of the referendum. The Secretary shall proclaim the results of any 
referendum held hereunder within thirty days after the date of such referendum. 
A broiler grower shall be entitled to vote in a referendum held under this 
section only if he has been a broiler grower for a period of thirty days prior 
to the referendum. 

“State, County, Farm Marketing Quotas 


“Sec. 381D. (a) The national marketing quota for broilers shall be appor- 
tioned among the States on the basis of each State’s productive capacity during 
that one of the three calendar years immediately preceding the calendar year 
in which the national marketing quota is proclaimed during which its productive 
eapacity was the highest, with adjustments for abnormal marketing conditions 
during such period which affected production. 

“(b) The State marketing quota for broilers shall be apportioned to counties 
on the same basis as to years and conditions as is applicable to States under 
subsection (a) of this section: Provided, That the State committee may reserve 
not to exceed 10 per centum of its State marketing quota which shall be used 
to make adjustments in county marketing quotas for trends in production, for 
counties adversely affected by abnormal marketing conditions during such 
period which influenced production or for making such adjustments for small 
or new farms. 

“(e)(1) Subject to the reservation contained in paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section, the portion of the quota allotted to a county under subsection (b) shall 
be apportioned to broiler growers in the county on the basis of the number of 
broilers produced by each broiler grower in that one of the three years immedi- 
ately preceding the year for which such allotment is determined in which pro- 
duction by the brioler grower was the largest. 

“(2) The county committee may reserve not in excess of 10 per centum of the 
county marketing quota which in addition to the quota made available under the 
proviso in subsection (b), shall be used for (A) establishing allotments for 
broiler growers who did not grow a substantial number of broilers during any of 
the three calendar years immediately preceding the year for which the allot- 
ment is made, on the basis of the land, labor, and equipment available for the 
production of broilers; and (B) making adjustments of the individual market- 
ing quotas established under paragraph (1) of this subsection so as to establish 
allotments which are fair and reasonable in relation to the factors set forth in 
this paragraph and abnormal conditions affecting production on such farms. 

“(d) Notwithstanding any other provision of this Act, any broilers marketed, 
sold, or exported by a broiler grower in excess of the individual marketing quota 
applicable thereto shall not be considered in establishing State, county, and in- 
dividual marketing quotas. 


“Purchasing Certificates 


“Seo. 381E. (a) The Secretary shall for each marketing year issue certifi- 
eates to broiler growers for a quanity of broilers equal to the individual market- 
ing quota for the broiler grower for such marketing year. 

“(b) The provisions of section 392 of this title shall be applicable to the is- 
suance of certificates to growers under this section. 

“(c) The Secretary may, during each marketing year, issue special purchasing 
certificates to any person producing less than two thousand broilers per year for 
not to exceed two thousand broilers. Certificates so issued shall not be subject 
to cutback limitations herein provided, but shall be considered by the Secretary 
in arriving at the overall quotas and necessary cutbacks provided for by the Sec- 
retary for the broiler industry. 
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“Hatchery Business 


“Sec. 381F. Each person who engages in the hatchery business in the United 
States shall upon hatching any quantity of broilers (1) acquire certificates issued 
under section 381E(a) of this title in an amount sufficient to cover such quan- 
tity of broilers, or (2) pay to the Secretary three times the value of the broilers 
so hatched. The Secretary shall during such marketing year also determine 
whether or not any reduction shall be invoked at the hatchery level and to what 
extent and in what manner said reduction shall be made to the end that a bal- 
ance may be caused to exist between any cutback in the production on the pro- 
ducer level and the hatchery level. The Secretary shall further have the right 
to determine and enforce the rights of each certificate holder on the producer 


level to procure a supply of broilers commensurate with the certificates held by 
said producer from the hatcheries producing broilers. 


“Regulations 


“Src. 381G. The Secretary shall prescribe regulations governing the issuance, 
redemption, acquisition, use, transfer, and disposition of certificates hereunder. 


“Civil Penalties 


“Sec. 381H. Any person who violates or attempts to violate or who participates 
or aids in the violation of any of the provisions of this part, or regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary for the enforcement of such provisions, shall forfeit to 
the United States a sum equal to three times the market value, at the time of the 
commission of such act, of the product involved in such violation. Such for- 
feiture shall be recovered in a civil suit brought in the name of the United States. 


“Reports and Records 


“Sec. 3811. (a) The provisions of section 373(a) of this title shall apply to all 
persons, except broiler growers, who are subject to the provisions of this part, 
except that any such person failing to make any report or to keep any record as 
required by this section or making any false report or record shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be subject to a fine 
of not more than $2,000 for each such violation. 

“(b) The provisions of section 373(b) of this title shall apply to all broiler 
growers. 


“Broiler Advisory Committee 


“Sec. 381J. (a) There shall be in the Department of Agriculture a Broiler 
Advisory Committee which shall be composed of twelve members appointed by 
the Secretary. Nine members of the Committee shall be appointed from among 
eighteen persons recommended by a group composed of one representative from 
each State which produced more than five million broilers during the preceding 
calendar year. Each such representative shall be elected by the broiler growers 
in his State. 

“(b) The Broiler Advisory Committee shall advise and consult with the 
re with respect to matters arising in connection with the administration 
of this part. 

“(c) The members of the Broiler Advisory Committee, while attending meet- 
ings or while otherwise serving at the request of the Secretary, shall receive 
compensation at the rate of $50 per diem, and shall also be entitled to receive 
an allowance for actual and necessary traveling and subsistence expenses while 
so serving away from their places of residence. 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 381K. For the purposes of this part— 

“(1) ‘Broiler’ means.a young chicken intended for the poultry meat trade, to 
be marketed as a frier, broiler, squab chicken, caponette, capon, or rooster, or 
under other names; either as a whole or in cut-up parts of the whole. 

“(2) ‘Broiler grower’ means any person who by reason of ownership, lease, 
or rental has had the use of production facilities to produce broilers in the 
amount of two thousand broilers or more in any one year. 

“(3) ‘Hatchery’ means any person who by reason of ownership, lease, or 
rental has the use of facilities for the hatching of eggs fdr the broiler industry. 
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“(4) ‘Secretary’ means the Secretary of Agriculture. 

“(5) ‘Capacity’ shall be determined by the maximum housing facilities and 
equipment available for the raising of broilers on each individual farm, based 
on one square foot per bird. 

“(6) ‘Hatchery business’ shall mean any person, firm, individual, or corpora- 
tion who conducts a hatchery as defined herein including such hatcheries which 
hatch eggs for broilers for its or their own growing. 


“PART LI—EGG INDUSTRY 


“Legislative Findings 


“Sec. 382A. The Congress hereby finds that for the past several years the 
egg industry has been confronted with economic disaster due to a constantly 
rising overproduction of eggs; that this overproduction, unless controlled, will 
depress prices in interstate commerce, will disrupt the orderly marketing of the 
products of the egg industry in interstate commerce, and will cause an insta- 
bility and economic depression in this segment of the agricultural industry, 
thereby adversely affecting the national welfare, impairing the productive facili- 
ties necessary for the continous and stable supply of eggs, and causing a vital 
agricultural industry to become unstable and unbalanced. 


“National Marketing Quotas 


“Sec. 382B. (a) During October of each year, the Secretary shall determine 
and proclaim a national marketing quota for eggs to be in effect during the next 
calendar year. The national marketing quota shall be the amount of eggs the 
Secretary determines are needed to meet the requirements of the consumers in 
the continental United States. 

“(b) The Secretary shall determine the national marketing quota for eggs 
for a year on the basis of the direct eonsumption of eggs during: the ‘twelve- 
month period ending September 1 of the preceding calendar year and shall— 

“(1) make appropriate allowances for a deficiency or surplus in inven- 
tories of eggs, and for changes in population and demand conditions, and 

“(2) take into consideration’ the relationship between the prices for eggs 
that would result from such determination and the general cost of living in 
the United States, and 

“(3) take into consideration the relationship between the price of eggs 
and the cost of feed consumed by the egg producing industry to the end that 
the imposition of the marketing quota will result in a price per dozen eggs 
not less than eleven times the average cost of one pound of laying mash. 

“Computations under clause (3) shall be based on the statistical findings of 
the Department of Agriculture as published monthly in ‘Agricultural Prices’ 
for broiler feed, mash, and broiler chicks; all other computations under this 
section shall be based on statistics published by agencies of the Federal 
Government. 

“Referendum 


“Sec. 382C. Not later than December 15 following the issuance of the market- 
ing quota proclamation provided for in section 382B, the Secretary shall conduct 
a referendum, by secret ballot, of egg producers to determine whether such egg 
producers are in favor of or opposed to the quota so proclaimed. If more than 
one-third of the egg producers voting in the referendum oppose the national 
marketing quota, such quota shall become ineffective upon proclamation of the 
results of the referendum. The Secretary shall proclaim the results of any 
referendum held hereunder within thirty days after the date of such referendum. 
An egg producer shail be entitled to vote in a referendum held under this section 
only if he has been an egg producer for a period of thirty days prior to the 
referendum. 

“State, County, Farm Marketing Quotas 


“Sec. 381D. (a) The national marketing quota for eggs shall be apportioned 
among the States on the basis of each State’s productive capacity during that 
one of the three calendar years immediately preceding the calendar year ‘in 
which the national marketing quota is proclaimed during which its productive 
capacity was the highest, with adjustments for marketing conditions during such 
period which affected production. 
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“(b) The State marketing quota for eggs shall be apportioned to counties on 
the same basis as to years and conditions as is applicable to States under sub- 
section (a) of this section: Provided, That the State committee may reserve 
not to exceed 10 per centum of its State mafketing quota which shall be used 
to make adjustments in county marketing quotas for trends in production, for 
counties adversely affected by abnormal marketing conditions during such period 
which influenced production, or for making such adjustments for small or new 
farms. 

“(e) (1) Subject to the reservation contained in paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section, the portion of the quota allotted to a county under subsection (b) shall 
be apportioned to egg producers in the county on the basis of the number of egg- 
producing chickens raised by each egg producer in that one of the three years 
immediately preceding the year for which such allotment is determined in which 
production by the egg producer was the largest. 

“(2) The county committee may reserve not in excess of 10 per centum of 
the county marketing quota which, in addition to the quota made available under 
the proviso in subsection (b), shall be used for (A) establishing allotments for 
egg producers who did not maintain a substantial quantity of egg-producing 
chickens during any of the three calendar years immediately preceding the year 
for which the allotment is made, on the basis of the land, labor, and equipment 
available for the maintenance of egg-producing chickens; and (B) making 
adjustments of the individual marketing quotas established under paragraph (1) 
of this subsection so as to establish allotments which are fair and reasonable 
in relation to the factors set forth in this paragraph and abnormal conditions 
affecting raising egg-producing chickens on such farms. 

“(d) Notwithstanding any other provision of this Act, any egg-producing 
chickens, marketed, sold, or exported by an egg producer in excess of the indi- 
vidual marketing quota applicable thereto shall not be considered in establishing 
State, county, and individual marketing quotas. 


“Purchasing Certificates 


“Src. 382K. (a) The Secretary shall, for each marketing year, issue certificates 
to egg producers having less than two hundred laying bird capacity per year 
for a quantity of egg-producing chickens equal to the individual marketing 
quota for the egg producer for such marketing year. 

*(b) The provisions of section 392 of this title shall be applicable to certificates 
issued to egg producers under this section. 

“(c) The Secretary shall, for each marketing year, issue certificates to each 
egg-producing farmer for stock replacements based on the normal practice in 
the particular area on the county level, which said stock replacements shall be 
verified by the producers and endorsed by the local committee. 

“(d) The Secretary may, during each marketing year, issue special pur- 
chasing certificates to any person for not to exceed two hundred chicks for 
laying purposes and certificates so issued shall not be subject to cutback 
limitations herein provided, but shall be considered by the Secretary in ar- 
riving at the overall quotas and necessary cutbacks provided for by the Secretary 
for the egg industry. 

“(e) Each egg producer, prior to obtaining certificates, shall present to the 
Secretary, through the local committee, verified evidence of sales of fowl re- 
sulting in the reduction of his total flock capacity, or in the alternative verified 
evidence of sales of fowl to be made within a specified period of time in the 
future for which the present purchasing certificate is being issued. 


“Hatchery Business 


“Sec. 382F. Each person who engages in the hatchery business for the purpose 
of hatching baby chicks in the United States shall upon hatching any quantity 
of baby chicks (1) acquire certificates issued under section 382E (a) of this 
title in an amount sufficient to cover such quantity of baby chicks, or (2) pay to 
the Secretary three times the value of the baby chicks so hatched. The Sec- 
retary shall during each marketing year also determine whether or not any re- 
duction shall be invoked at the hatchery level and to what extent and in what 
manner said reduction shall be made to the end that a balance may be caused 
to exist between any cutback in the production on the producer level and the 
hatchery level. The Secretary shall further have the right to determine and 
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enforce the rights of each certificate holder on the producer level to procure a 
supply of baby chicks commensurate with the certificates held by said producer 
from hatcheries producing baby chicks. 


“Regulations 


“Sec. 382G. The Secretary shall prescribe regulations governing the issuance, 
redemption, acquisition, use, transfer, and disposition of certificates hereunder. 


“Civil Penalties 


“Sec. 382H. Any person who violates or attempts to violate, or who par- 
ticipates or aids in the violation of, any of the provisions of this part, or regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary for the enforcement of such provisions, shall 
forfeit to the United States a sum equal to three times the market value, at the 
time of the commission of such Act, of the product involved in such violation. 
Such forfeiture shall be recovered in a civil suit brought in the name of the 
United States. 

“Reports and Records 


“Sec. 382I. (a) The provisions of section 373 (a) of this title shall apply to 
all persons, except egg producers who are subject to the provisions of this part, 
except that any such person failing to make any report or to keep any records 
as required by this section or making any false report or record shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be subject to a fine 
of not more than $2,000 for each such violation. 

“(b) The provisions of section 373 (b) of this title shall apply to all egg 
producers. 

“Egg Advisory Committee 


“Sec. 382J. (a) There shall be in the Department of Agriculture an Egg Ad- 
visory Committee which shall be composed of twelve members appointed by the 
Secretary. Nine members of the Committee shall be appointed from among 
eighteen persons recommended by a group composed of one representative from 
each State which produced more than one million baby chicks during the preced- 
ing calendar year. Each such representative shall be elected by the egg produc- 
ers in his State. 

“(b) The Egg Advisory Committee shall advise and consult with the Secre- 
tary with respect to matters arising in connection with the administration of 
this part. 

“(e) The members of the Egg Advisory Committee, while attending meetings 
or while otherwise serving at the request of the Secretary, shall receive com- 
pensation at the rate of $50 per diem, and shall also be entitled to receive an 
allowance for actual and necessary traveling and subsistence expenses while so 
serving away from their places and residence. 


“Definitions 


“Sec. 382K. For the purposes of this part— 

“(1) ‘Egg producer’ means a person who has facilities and equipment with 
sufficient capacity to house over two hundred egg-producing chickens per year. 

“(2) ‘Eggs’ means chicken eggs. 

“(3) ‘Capacity’ means the number of egg-producing chickens which may be 
housed in the facilities, based upon past experience in the particular locale 
where the said chickens are raised as set forth by the local committee using as 
nearly as feasible the following yardstick: California open house, one and one- 
half square feet per bird; cages, in accordance with the size and past experience 
in the particular locale for the number of birds and size of cage; closed poultry 
houses (A) white leghorns two and one-half square feet per bird; (B) colored 
birds, three square feet per bird; slatted floor type house, one and one-half 
square feet per bird. 

“(4) ‘Baby chicks’ means egg-producing chicks, and does not include broilers. 

“(5) ‘Hatchery business’ means any person, firm, individual, or corporation 
who conducts a hatchery as defined herein including such hatcheries which 
hatch eggs for sale to others. 

(6) ‘Secretary’ means the Secretary of Agriculture.” 

Sec. 2. Title III of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 is amended (1) 
by redesignating subtitle E as subtitle F, (2) by striking out sections 381 and 
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382 (as in effect prior to the enactment of this Act), (3) by renumbering section 
388 as 391, 385 as 392, 387 as 398, 388 as 394, 389 as 395, 390 as 396, 391 as 397, 
392 as 398, and 393 as 399, and (4) by striking out the center headings of part I 
and part II of such subtitle. 

Sec. 3. Section 361 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1988 is amended by 
striking out “and rice, established under subtitle B” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“ice, broilers, and eggs.” 

Sec. 4. Section 375 (a) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 is 
amended by inserting after “peanuts,” the following: “broilers, eggs,”’. 


(H.R. 7563, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the orderly marketing of poultry and poultry products and to 
assure consumers an adequate supply of poultry and poultry products of wholesome 
quality 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act shall be known as the “Na- 
tional Poultry Marketing Act”. 

Sec. 2. It is hereby declared to be the policy of the Congress, through the 
powers conferred upon the Secretary of Agriculture by this Act, to establish and 
maintain orderly marketing conditions for poultry produced in the United 
States, and for the products thereof, and to assure the continuing production 
and marketing of such poultry and the products thereof in sufficient quantities 
and of such grade, quality, and condition as to provide adequately for the re- 
quirements of consumers. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to administer the pro- 
visions of this Act, subject to the conditions set forth herein, and for such pur- 
pose to exercise any and all of the powers conferred upon him by law. 

Sec. 4. The powers conferred by this Act shall be used to formulate and carry 
out marketing programs consistent with the provisions of this Act. Such powers 
shall not be used to restrict the marketing of poultry or poultry products to less 
than the quantities needed to provide for the reasonable requirements of con- 
sumers. Any minimum standards of grade, quality, or condition, and any re- 
quirements of inspection or labeling established pursuant to the provisions of 
this Act or any marketing programs issued thereunder shall be such as will 
protect the health of consumers by enabling them to obtain poultry and poultry 
products of wholesome quality. 

Sec. 5. Upon written request to the Secretary by producers of any of the 
commodities included if poultry or poultry products as defined herein, the Sec- 
retary may issue for consideration at a public hearing thereon, any separate 
marketing programs for (1) turkeys or the products thereof, (2) chicken meat 
birds or the products thereof, or (3) laying hens or the products thereof, in- 
cluding eggs, proposed by such producers which the Secretary finds to be in con- 
formity with the provisions of this Act and which the Secretary believes will 
tend to effectuate the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 6. Any marketing program so submitted to the Secretary shall include 
provisions, or authorization, for one or more of the following: 

(a) The promotion of the consumption of the poultry or poultry products af- 
fected for the purpose of maintaining existing markets and creating new and 
larger markets for poultry and poultry products; 

(b) The dissemination of information and educational matter to the food 
trade and to consumers concerning the food values of and methods of preparing 
and using the poultry or poultry products affected ; 

(c) The carrying on of research and survey studies in production, processing, 
distribution, and promotion of the poultry or poultry product affected ; 

(d) The establishment and maintenance of grade, quality, and labeling stand- 
ards in the marketing of the poultry and poultry products affected which will 
protect the interests of both the consumers and the producers of poultry and 
poultry products ; 

(e) The determination, or methods for the determination, of the existence and 
the extent of a surplus of the poultry or poultry products affected or of any 
grade, size, or quality thereof, during a specified period and providing for the 
control and disposition of such surplus by equalizing the burden of such sur- 
plus elimination control among the producers thereof ; 
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(f) The establishment, or methods for the establishment, of reserve pools of 
the poultry or poultry products affected or any grade, size, or quality thereof, 
and providing for the equitable distribution of the net return derived from the 
sale thereof among the persons beneficially interested therein: Provided, That 
no such stabilization pool shall be established which would have the effect of 
leaving available for marketing a quantity of the poultry or poultry products 
affected less than that which is reasonably necessary to meet market require- 
ments ; 

(g) The limitation, or methods for the limitation, of the total quantity of 
the poultry or poultry product affected, or any grade, size, or quality, which may 
be marketed during any specified period by all producers ; 

(h) The allotting, or methods for allotting, the quantity of the poultry or 
poultry products affected, or any grade, size, or quality thereof, which each 
producer may market during any specified period, under a uniform rule based 
upon the quantity marketed by each producer in such prior period as the Secre- 
tary determines to be representative, or upon the current quantities available 
for marketing by each producer, or both, to the end that the total quantity 
thereof to be marketed during such specified period shall be apportioned equitably 
among producers. 

Sec, 6A. Producer quotas and allotments shall be made in accordance with 
the following: 

(a) The marketing quotas for any season shall not limit production below the 
average of the three seasons prior to such season unless the Secretary shall 
determine that economic conditions are so changed that the average of the past 
three seasons will result in quotas in excess of anticipated demand. 

(b) Quotas of individual producers shall be based on the same base period as 
outlined immediately above in section 6A (a). 

(c) Allocation of quotas shall be made at the local office level of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

(dad) Allocation of quotas shall be on the following basis: 

(1) Any increase in production above the base period shall be allocated 
on the basis of application and appraisal of growers by local committees 
of growers appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

(2) The quota of any deceased producer shall go to his inheritors: Pro- 
vided, That when inheritors do not make use of the quota said quota would 
be returned to the local office of the United States Department of Agriculture 
for allocation to new producers. 

(3) Quotas of other persons who discontinue to be producers, as herein 
defined, shall be allocated to new producers. 

(4) Quotas are not salable, but upon the sale of hill land, facilities, and 
equipment incident to the production of the product upon which quotas are 
applicable, the quota may be transferred to the purchaser of such land, 
facilities, and equipment. 

Sec. 7. (a) If the Secretary finds that any marketing program so submitted 
to the Secretary is in conformity with the provisions of this Act and will tend 
to premote the purposes of said Act, the Secretary shall cause the text of such 
proposed marketing program to be published in the Federal Register. Coincident 
with such publication, the Federa) Register shall contain a notice by the Secre- 
tary of the time and place of a public hearing, to be held in each region, upon 
said proposed marketing program. Such hearings shall not be held before ten 
days after such publication of such notice thereof. 

(b) The Secretary shall also mail to each producer of the poultry or poultry 
product affected, whose name and address are of record with the Secretary, a 
copy of the proposed marketing program and a notice of the time and place 
of public hearing to be held thereon. 

(c) In the event the Secretary finds that he does not have an adequate list 
of the names and addresses of producers of the poultry or poultry product 
affected, the Secretary is authorized to issue a notice requiring each handler 
of the poultry or poultry product affected to supply the following information 
to the Secretary : 

(1) The name and address of such handler: 

(2) The name and address of each producer from whom such handler 
received any of the poultry or poultry products affected for marketing in 
the marketing season next. preceding the date of the report; 

(3) The number or weight of the poultry or poultry product so received 


from each producer. 
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(d) Any notice issued by the Secretary pursuant to subsection (¢) shall be 
published in the Federal Register not later than fifteen days prior to the time 
specified for filing such reports. The Secretary shall mail a copy of such notice 
to each handler whose name and address are of record with the Secretary. 

(e) From the reports received from handlers, and information otherwise 
available to the Secretary, including any proper corrections, the Secretary shall 
prepare a list of the names and addresses of producers of poultry or poultry 
products who would be directly affected by the proposed marketing program. 

Sec. 8. Each handler of poultry or poultry products shall file with the Secre- 
tary, within the time specified by the Secretary, any report requested by the 
Secretary pursuant to section 7(c). Failure or refusal of any handler to file 
any such report shall not invalidate any proceeding taken or marketing program 
issued pursuant to the provisions of this Act. The Secretary is authorized to 
proceed upon the basis of such information as otherwise may be available. 

Sec. 9. The information contained in the report of any handler, submitted 
to the Secretary pursuant to the provisions of section 7(c), shall not be made 
public by the Secretary in such form, but the information contained therein may 
be prepared in combined form for use by the Secretary, his agents, and other 
interested persons in the formulation, administration, and enforcement of a 
marketing program, Such information may be made available pursuant to court 
order but shall not be made available to anyone for private purposes. 

Sec. 10. At any hearing held by the Secretary upon a marketing program 
submitted to the Secretary in accordance with the provisions of this Act, all 
testimony shall be received under oath and a complete record of all proceedings 
at such hearing shall be made and maintained on file by the Secretary. At such 
hearing, the Secretary shall receive, in addition to other necessary and relevant 
matters, testimony and evidence upon the matters set forth in section 11 of 
this Act and testimony and evidence with respect to the accuracy and sufficiency 
of the lists on file with the Secretary which show the names of producers who 
would be directly affected by the provisions of the proposed marketing program. 

Sec. 11. (a) After notice and opportunity for hearings upon a proposed 
marketing program as provided in this Act, the Secretary shall issue such 
program for the approval or disapproval of producers, who would be directly 
affected by such program, provided the Secretary finds with respect to such 
program : 

(1) That such provisions are necessary in order to effect a reasonable 
correlation of the supply of the poultry or poultry product affected with 
market demands therefor and that such marketing program or amendments 
thereto will tend to reestablish or maintain a level of prices for the poultry 
or poultry product which will provide a purchasing power for producers of 
the poultry or poultry product affected, adequate to maintain in the business 
of producing such poultry or poultry products such number of producers as 
is required to provide a supply of the quantities and qualities of such poultry 
or poultry product necessary to fulfill the normal requirements of con- 
sumers. 

(2) That such program will tend to effectuate the purposes of this Act 
within the applicable limitations and restrictions thereof. 

(3) That the provisions are reasonably calculated to attain the objectives 
sought in such program. 

(4) That the interests of consumers of the poultry or poultry product 
affected would be protected in that the powers of this Act would be exercised 
only to the extent necessary to attain such objectives. 

(b) In making the findings with respect to any or all of the objectives set forth 
in this section, the Secretary shall, whenever any or a)) of the following economic 
factors are relevant, take into consideration any and all facts available to him 
with respect thereto: 

(1) The quantity of the poultry or poultry products affected available for 
distribution. 

(2) The quantity of the poultry or poultry products affected normally 
required by consumers. 

(3) The cost of producing the poultry or poultry products affected as de- 
termined by available statistics and surveys. 

, b The purchasing power of consumers, as indicated by reports and 
naexes, 
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(5) The level of prices of other commodities which compete with, or are 
utilized as, substitutes for the poultry or poultry product affected. 

(6) The level of prices of other commodities, services and articles which 
producers of the poultry or poultry product affected commonly buy. 

Sec, 12. (a) In submitting any such program for the approval or disapproval 
of producers, the Secretary shall mail to each producer of record with the Seere 
tary, and who would be directly affected, a copy of such proposed program to- 
gether with a ballot form upon which such producer may register his approval 
or disapproval. The Secretary shall announce the period in which such referen- 
dum shall take place and the final date for mailing such ballots. In conducting 
such referendum the Secretary may utilize any personne) and facilities of the 
Department of Agriculture, or of any State agency receiving funds from Federal 
appropriations, 

(b) At the conclusion of such referendum the Secretary shall check and count 
all ballots filed by producers. If upon completion of such count the Secretary 
finds that the proposed program has been assented to by not less than two-thirds 
of the producers voting in such referendum who would be directly affected by 
such program, the Secretary shall be authorized to make such marketing program 
effective upon all producers. 

Sec. 13. (a) Separate advisory boards shall be established with respect to (1) 
turkeys or the products thereof, (2) chicken meat birds or the products thereof, 
or laying hens or the products thereof, including eggs, to assist and advise the 
Secretary in the administration of any and all programs established pursuant to 
the provisions of this A¢t. Primary producer representation on any such ad- 
visory board shall be by regions, with each region having equal primary producer 
membership on said board. The primary producer members of any such board 
and the alternate members thereof shall be appointed by the Secretary from 
nominations made by producers in each region and shall hold office at the 
pleasure of the Secretary. The total number of members of any such Board 
shall be such number as the Secretary finds necessary to give proper represen- 
tation to the producers of each region. At least 65 per centum of the members 
of said board shall be primary producers and the remaining members may be 
handlers or producers in allied industries. Allied industry representation shall 
be accomplished by appointments being made by the Secretary without regard 
te regions. Members and alternate members of the advisory board shall hold 
office for a period of two years and until their successors have been appointed 
and qualified. The number of persons on any advisory board shall be specified 
in the particular marketing program concerned. 

(b) The regions of the United States shall be delineated as follows: 

(1) The northeastern region shall include the States of Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and all States east and north 
of said States to the Atlantic Ocean and to the Canadian border. 

(2) The central eastern region shall include the States of Wisconsin, Tlinois, 
Missouri, Tennessee, Mississippi, and all States east of said States not included 
in the northeastern region. 

(3) The north central region shall include the States of North Dakota, Min- 
nesota; and Iowa. 

(4) The western region shall include the States of Oregon, California, and 
Nevada. 

(5) The central western region shall include all States not included in any 
of the four other regions. 

(c) No member of any such board shall receive a salary, but each shall be 
entitled to his expenses incurred while engaged in performing his duties herein 
authorized. The Secretary may authorize such board to enter into contract or 
agreements; to employ necessary personnel including attorneys engaged in the 
private practice of the law; fix their compensation and terms of employment; 
and to incur such expenses, to be paid by the advisory board from moneys col- 
lected as herein provided, as the Secretary may deem necessary and proper 
to enable such board properly to perform its duties as authorized herein. The 
duties of any such board subject to the approval of the Secretary shall include 
the following: 


(1) To administer such order in accordance with its terms and provisions; 

(3) To make rules and regulations to effectuate the terms and provisions 
of such order ; 

(3) To receive, investigate, and report to the Secretary of Agriculture 
complaints of violations of such order ; 
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44) To recommend to the Secretary of Agriculture amendments to such 
order ; 


(5) To assist the Secretary in the assessment of members of the industry 
and in the collection of funds to cover expenses incurred by the board in the 
administration of the marketing program ; and 

(6) To assist the Secretary in the collection of such necessary informa- 
tion and data as the Secretary may deem necessary to the proper adminis- 


tration of this Act. 


(c) In addition to the advisory board, there may be established one or more 
special committees or subcommittees to assist the advisory board in carrying out 
its duties and functions. Upon approval of the Secretary, the advisory board 
may establish committees or subcommittees to carry out assigned duties and 
functions and may designate the members or alternate members of the board to 
serve upon such committees. If the marketing, program so authorizes, or upon 
recommendation of the board, the Secretary may authorize the establishment of 
special committees or subcommittees of persons who may or may not be members 
or alternate members of the board to perform specific duties and functions. 
The members and alternate members of any such special committee or subcom- 
mittee shall be appointed by the Secretary. 

(d) Any action of any committee, special committee, or subcommittee of the 
board shall be subject to final approval by the board. Members and alternate 
members of any committee, special committee, or subcommittee, whether by 
appointment or approval of the Secretary, shall be entitled to reimbursement for 
expenses incurred while acting in their authorized capacities. 

Sec. 14. (a) Each marketing program issued by the Secretary hereunder shall 
provide for the assessment and collection of moneys to defray the expenses of 
carrying out the provisions authorized in such marketing program. Any such 
assessment shall be levied upon the units in which the poultry or poultry produce 
affected is commonly marketed or upon some other uniform and equitable basis. 
The assessment rate to defray the expenses of all types of activity authorized in 
this Act shall not exceed 4 per centum of the average annual farm value of the 
poultry or poultry products marketed during the three preceding marketing sea- 
sons as computed by the United States Department of Agriculture, The advisory 
board shall recommend to the Secretary, and the Secretary may approve, the 
portions of the total assessments collected for all purposes that may be expended 
by the board for each authorized activity. 

(b) Each marketing program shall show the maximum assessment rate for 
which producers may be held liable for payment. The advisory board shall, each 
marketing season, submit to the Secretary a proposed budget of expenses for 
carrying out the provisions of the program with which it is concerned and also 
recommend the assessment rate necessary to provide adequate moneys for such 
proposed expenses. 

(c) If the Secretary finds that such budget and rate of assessment are proper 
and equitable and will tend to provide adequate moneys to defray the necessary 
expenses of such program, he may approve the same and order that each producer 
shall be so assessed and liable for.the payment of such assessment, 

(d) The advisory board shall be responsible for collecting the assessments 
authorized hereunder and for the proper depositing, handling, and expenditure 
thereof, pursuant to fiscal rules and regulations promulgated by the Secretary 
applicable to all such marketing programs issued pursuant to this Act. The 
advisory board shall maintain proper books and records reflecting its operations 
hereunder and such books and records of the advisory board may be audited by 
the Secretary at any time. 

(e) Even though a marketing program applies only to producers, the handlers 
of poultry and poultry products shall assist the Secretary and the advisory board 
in the collection of any assessments levied thereunder by deducting such dassess- 
ments from any proceeds for poultry or poultry products owed by such handler 
to each producer and paying such assessments to the board and by furnishing to 
the Secretary such other information and data relating to operations under such 
program as the Secretary finds are essential to the sound and proper administra- 
tion of such program. Such requirements shall not be construed to directly affect 
handlers. 

(f) Any moneys remaining, and uncommitted at the close of any fiscal year, 
may be refunded pro rata to all producers from whom such moneys were collected 
or upon recommendation of the advisory board and with the approval of the 
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Secretary, such moneys may be carried over into the following fiscal year: 
Provided, That upon termination of any marketing program all moneys 80 
remaining shall be refunded on a pro rata basis to all persons from whom such 
moneys were collected. 

Sec. 15. (a) Any assessment levied by the Secretary pursuant to any marketing 
program issued hereunder shall constitute a personal debt of each producer go 
assessed and shall be due and payable to the advisory board when payment is 
called for by the board. In the event of failure by any producer so assessed to 
pay any such assessment when called for by the board, the Secretary may file a 
complaint against such person or persons in a court of competent jurisdiction 
for the collection thereof. 

(b) In the event any producer duly assessed pursuant to the provisions of this 
Act fails to pay the amount so assessed on or before the date specified by the 
Secretary, the Secretary is authorized to add to such unpaid assessment an 
amount not exceeding 10 per centum of such unpaid assessment to defray the 
cost of enforcing the collection of such unpaid assessment. 

(c) Any person who violates any provision of this Act or any marketing 
program duly issued by the Secretary hereunder or who fails or refuses to pay 
any assessment duly imposed by the Secretary hereunder shall be liable civilly 
for an amount not exceeding $500 for each separate instance of violation or 
failure or refusal to pay. Any moneys recovered hereunder shall be deposited 
to the credit of the marketing program concerned. 

(d) The several district courts of the United States are vested with jurisdic- 
tion specifically to enforce and to prevent and restrain any person from violating 
any provision of any marketing program duly issued by the Secretary hereunder. 

(e) Upon request of the Secretary of Agriculture it shall be the duty of the 
several district attorneys of the United States and Territories thereof in their 
respective districts, under the direction of the Attorney General, to institute 
proceedings to enforce the remedies and to collect the forfeitures provided for 
in this section. Whenever the Secretary, or such officer or employee, as he may 
designate for that purpose, has reason to believe that any producer or handler 
is violating any provision of this Act or of any marketing program issued by 
the Secretary hereunder, the Secretary shall have power to institute an investi- 
gation and, after due notice to any such person, to conduct a hearing to ascertain 
the facts for the use of the Attorney General in determining whether a viola- 
tion has occurred. 

Sec. 16. No marketing program shall be issued and made effective by the Sec- 
retary unless it applies upon all producers of the poultry or poultry products, 
directly affected by such marketing program, of a like class who are engaged in 
the specific marketing activity or activities regulated by such program within 
the area or district specified in such program, provided that programs issued by 
the Secretary pursuant to this Act shall be limited in their application to the 
smallest regional production or marketing areas, as the case may be, which the 
Secretary finds practicable, consistent with carrying out the purposes and pro- 
visions of this Act. 

Sec. 17. (a) All producers and handlers of poultry or poultry products, 
whenever any marketing program is issued by the Secretary hereunder, for 
such poultry or poultry products shall maintain books and records adequate to 
reflect their operations hereunder and shall furnish to the Secretary, as may 
be ealled for from time to time by the Secretary, reports covering such opera- 
tions. For the purpose of ascertaining the correctness of any such report or for 
the purpose of obtaining the necessary information in the event of failure to 
furnish the information requested, the Secretary is authorized to examine any 
such books and records relating to such operations, 

(b) Any such information so obtained by the Secretary, his agents, or the 
advisory board concerned, shall be kept strictly confidential and shall not be 
disclosed, except in such form that the identity of any producer or handler will 
not be revealed, or upon order of the court. Any officer or employee violating 
the provisions of this section shall, upon conviction, be subject to a fine of not 
more than $1,000 and shall be removed from office. 

Sec. 18. (a) It shall be a violation of this Act for any producer or handler of 
poultry or poultry products whenever any marketing program is issued by the 
Secretary hereunder for such poultry or poultry products to willfully render or 
furnish to the Secretary a false or fraudulent report, statement, or record in 
response to a request by the Secretary. 

(b) It shall be a violation of this Act for any person engaged in the processing 
or handling of poultry or poultry products which are regulated by a marketing 
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program hereunder or any person engaged in the retail trade thereof, to fail 
or refuse to furnish to the Secretary upon request, the names and addresses of 
any producers from whom he has received such poultry or poultry product and 
the quantities thereof for the periods requested by the Secretary. 

Sec. 19. The members and alternate members of any advisory board and 
members and alternate members of any committees or subcommittees appointed 
by the Secretary and any employees of any such board or committees shall not 
be held liable individually in any way whatsoever to any producer or handler 
or any other person for errors in judgment, mistakes, or other acts, either of 
commission or omission, as principal, agent, person, or employee except for 
their own individual acts of dishonesty or crime. No such person or employee 
shall be held responsible for any act or omission of any other such person. 
The liability of the members and alternate members of any such boards and 
committees shall be several and not joint and no such person shall be liable for 
the default of any other such person. 

Sec. 20. In the event the Secretary finds that it will tend to effectuate the 
purposes of this Act the Secretary shall confer and cooperate with the duly 
constituted authorities in the several States in which similar legislation and 
marketing programs are authorized or in effect and the Secretary is authorized 
and directed, wherever feasible and consistent with this Act, to issue market- 
ing programs hereunder which coordinate with such State programs, so as to 
avoid duplication of assessments and administration and any such programs may 
be coordinated with any existing Federal or State regulatory programs. 

Sec. 21. If any section, sentence, clause, or part of this Act is held to be un- 
constitutional, or the applicability thereof to any person, circumstances, or 
commodity is held invalid, the validity of the remainder of this Act and of the 
applicability thereof to other persons, circumstances, or commodities shall not 
be affected thereby. 

Sec. 22. The provisions of this Act shall not be applicable upon retailers of 
poultry or poultry products except and to the extent that any retailer also en- 
gages in the operations of a handler as defined in this Act. 

Sec. 23. The Secretary is authorized to designate and authorize any person or 
persons, including officers and employees of the Department of Agriculture, to 
act as his agent or agents with respect to the administration and enforcement 
of,the provisions of this Act and the provisions of any marketing program issued 
hereunder. 

Seo. 24. Upon recommendation of the board, the Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to promulgate, issue, and enforce necessary administrative, operating, 
and fiscal rules and regulations which he finds are necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this Act or of any marketing program issued and made effective 
hereunder. 

Sec. 25. The Secretary shall suspend or terminate any provision of any market- 
ing program if he finds that such provision is unlawful or inconsistent with or 
contrary to the purposes and provisions of this Act. The Secretary may, upon 
request of the advisory board concerned, or upon petition of a representative 
group of producers directly affected, call a public hearing in each region to con- 
sider the suspension, termination, or amendment of any provision of any market- 
ing program. If, after such public hearings the Secretary finds that any such 
provision is contrary to or does not tend to effectuate the declared purposes of 
this Act, he may suspend, terminate, or amend such provision. 

Sec, 26. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated an amount not exceeding $500,000 to be 
available to the Secretary for expenses incurred in the promulgation and issu- 
ance of any marketing program established pursuant to this Act. The funds so 
appropriated shall not be available for the payment of the expenses of adminis- 
tering any operating provisions of a marketing program issued pursuant to the 
terms of this Act. 

Src. 27. As used in this Act, the following terms shall have the meanings as 
set forth herein: - 

(a) “The Secretary” means the Secretary of Agriculture of the United States. 

(b) “Person” means an individual, firm, corporation, association, partner- 
ship, or other business unit and shall include any agency of any State or agency 
of the Federal Government which engages in any commercial activity regulated 
by any marketing program issued pursuant to the provisions of this Act. 

(c) “Primary producer” means any person whose only financial interest in the 
poultry or poultry products industry is in the direct commercial production dur- 
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ing any calendar year (1) of not less than one hundred turkeys for mar- 
keting as meat birds, or (2) the direct commercial production of not less than 
five hundred chicken meat birds, or (3) the maintenance of a laying flock of not 
less than two hundred laying hens, but membership in any cooperative shall not 
be considered in determining whether such producer has any other financia| 
interest in the industry. 

(d) “Producer in allied industries” means any person whether or not a primary 
producer, who is engaged in manufacturing or preparation of feed for poultry, 
producing of hatching eggs, hatching poultry eggs, selling and distributing 
turkey poults, chicks, or any other activity related directly to the production or 
marketing of poultry or poultry products. 

(e) “Producer” means either a primary producer or a producer in allied in- 
dustries as such terms are defined herein. 

(f) “Handler” means any person engaged in the business of processing or 
distributing poultry or poultry products. 

(g) “Retailer” means any person who purchases or acquires poultry or poultry 
products for resale at retail to the general public for consumption off the premises 
but such person shall also be included in the definition of “handler” to the extent 
that he engages in the business of a handler as defined herein. 

(h) “Poultry or poultry products” means: 

(1) Turkeys or the products thereof : 
(2) Chicken meat birds or the products thereof ; 
(3) Laying hens or the products thereof, including eggs. 

(i) “Directly affected’ and “directly regulated” are synonomous and mean 
the direct application upon any person of regulations issued pursuant to this 
Act or any marketing program issued thereunder. 

(j) “Marketing season” means a period of twelve consecutive months estab- 
lished pursuant to a marketing program. 


[H.R. 7565, 86th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To provide for the orderly marketing of poultry and poultry products and to 
foe consumers an adequate supply of poultry and poultry products of wholesome 
quality 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the unitha 
States of America in Congress assembled, That this Act shall be known as the 
“National Poultry Marketing Act’. 

Sec. 2. It is hereby declared to be the policy of the Congress, through the 
powers conferred upon the Secretary of Agriculture by this Act, to establish 
and maintain orderly marketing conditions for poultry produced in the United 
States, and for the products thereof, and to assure the continuing production 
and marketing of such poultry and the products thereof in sufficient quantities 
and of such grade, quality, and condition as to provide adequately for the re 
quirements of consumers. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to administer the pro- 
visions of this Act, subject to the conditions set forth herein, and for such pur- 
pose to exercise any and all of the pewers conferred upon him by law. 

Sec. 4. The powers conferred by this Act shall be used to formulate and 
carry out marketing programs consistent with the provisions of this Act. Such 
powers shall not be used to restrict the marketing of poultry or poultry prod- 
ucts to less than the quantities needed to provide for the reasonable require- 
ments of consumers. Any minimum standards of grade, quality, or condition, 
and any requirements of inspection or labeling established pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this Act or any marketing programs issued thereunder shall be such as 
will protect the health of consumers by enabling them to obtain poultry and 
poultry products of wholesome quality. 

Sec. 5. Upon written request to the Secretary by producers of any of the 
commodities included in poultry or poultry products as defined herein, the Sec- 
retary may issue for consideration at a public hearing thereon, any separate 
marketing programs for (1) turkeys or the products thereof, (2) chicken meat 
birds or the products thereof, or (3) laying hens or the products’ thereof, in- 
cluding eggs, proposed by such producers which the Secretary finds to be in 
conformity with the provisions of this Act and which the Secretary believes will 
tend to effectuate the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 6. Any marketing program so submitted to the Secretary shall include 
provisions, or authorization, for one or more of the following : 
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(a) The promotion of the consumption of the poultry or poultry products af~ 
fected for ‘the purpose of maintaining existing markets and creating’*new and 
larger markets for poultry and poultry products; 

(b) The dissemination of information and educational matter to the food 
trade and to consumers concerning the food values of and methods of preparing 
and using the poultry or poultry product affected ; 

(c) The carrying on of research and survey studies in production, processing, 
distribution, and promotion of the poultry or poultry product affected ; 

(d) The establishment and maintenance of grade, quality, and labeling stand- 
ards in the marketing of the poultry and poultry products affected which will 
protect the interests of both the consumers and the producers of poultry and 
poultry products ; 

(e) The determination, or methods for the determination, of the existence 
and the extent of a surplus of the poultry or poultry products affected or of 
any grade, size, or quality thereof, during a specified period and providing for 
the control and disposition of such surplus by equalizing the burden of such 
surplus elimination control among the producers thereof ; 

(f) The establishment, or methods for the establishment of reserve pools of 
the poultry or poultry products affected or any grade, size, or quality thereof, 
and providing for the equitable distribution of the net return derived from the 
sale thereof among the persons beneficially interested therein: Provided, That 
no such stabilization pool shall be established which would have the effect of 
leaving available for marketing a quantity of the poultry or poultry products 
affected less than that which is reasonably necessary to meet market require- 
ments ; 

(g) The limitation, or methods for the limitation, of the total quantity of the 
poultry or poultry products affected, or any grade, size, or quality, which may 
be marketed during any specified period by all producers ; 

(h) The allotting, or methods for allotting, the quantity of the poultry or 
poultry products affected, or any grade, size, or quality thereof;: which each 
producer may market during any specified period, under a uniform rule based 
upon the quantity marketed by each producer in such prior period as the Secre- 
tary determines to be representative, or upon the current quantities available 
for marketing by each producer, or both, to the end that the total quantity 
thereof to be marketed during such specified period shall be apportioned equi- 
tably among producers. 

Sec. 6A. Producer quotas and allotments shall be made in accordance with the 
following : 

(a) The marketing quotas for any season shall not limit production below 
the average of the three seasons prior to such season unless the Secretary shalt 
determine that economic conditions are so changed that the average of the past 
three seasons will result in quotas in excess of anticipated demand. 

(b) Quotas of individual producers shall be based on the same base period 
as outlined immediately above in section 6A(a). 

(ec) Allocation of quotas shall be made at the local office level of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

(d) Allocation of quotas shall be on the following basis : 

(1) Any increase in production above the base period shall be allocated 
en the basis of application and appraisal of growers by local committees of 
growers appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

(2) The quota of any deceased producer shall go to his inheritors: Pro- 
vided, That when inheritors do not make use of the quota said quota would 
be returned to the lo®al office of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture for allocation to new producers. 

(3) Quotas of other persons who discontinue to be producers, as herein 
defined, shall be allocated to new producers. 

(4) Quotas are not salable, but upon the sale of all land, facilities, and 
equipment incident to the production of the product upon which quotas are 
applicable, the quota may be transferred to the purchaser of such land, 
facilities, and equipment. 

Sec. 7. (a) If the Secretary finds that any marketing program so submitted 
to the Secretary is in conformity with the provisions of this Act and will tend 
to promote the purposes of said Act, the Secretary shall cause the text of such 
proposed marketing program to be published in the Federal Register. Coin- 
cident with such publication, the Federal Register shall contain a notice by the 
Secretary of the time and place of a publie hearing, to be held in each region, 
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upon said proposed marketing program. Such hearings shall not be held before 
ten days after such publication of such notice thereof. 

(b) The Secretary shall also mail to each producer of the poultry or poultry 
product affected, whose name and address are of record with the Secretary, a 
copy of the proposed marketing program and a notice of the time and place of 
public hearing to be held thereon. 

(c) In the event the Secretary finds that he does not have an adequate list 
of the names and addresses of producers of the poultry or poultry product 
affected, the Secretary is authorized to issue a notice requiring each handler 
of the poultry or poultry product affected to supply the following information 
tothe Secretary: 

(1) The name and address of such handler ; 

(2) The name and address of each producer from whom such handler 
received any of the poultry or poultry products affected for marketing in 
the marketing season next preceding the date of the report; 

(3) The number or weight of the poultry or poultry product so received 
from each producer. 

(d) Any notice issued by the Secretary pursuant to subsection (c) shall be 
published in the Federal Register not later than fifteen days prior to the time 
specified for filing such reports. The Secretary shall mail a copy of such notice 
to each handler whose name and address are of record with the Secretary. 

(e) From the reports received from handlers, and information otherwise 
available to the Secretary, including any proper corrections, the Secretary shall 
prepare a list of the names and addresses of producers of poultry or poultry 
products who would be directly affected by the proposed marketing program. 

Sec. 8. Bach handler of poultry or poultry products shall file with the Secre- 
tary, within the time specified by the Secretary, any report requested by the 
Secretary pursuant to section 7(c). Failure or refusal of any handler to file 
any such report shall not invalidate any proceeding taken or marketing pro- 
gram issued pursuant to the provisions of this Act. The Secretary is authorized 
to proceed upon the basis of such information as otherwise may be available. 

Sec. 9. The information contained in the report of any handler, submitted to 
the Secretary pursuant to the provisions of section 7(c), shall not be made pub- 
lie by the Secretary in such form, but the information contained therein may 
be prepared in combined form for use by the Secretary, his agents, and other 
interested persons in the formulation, administration, and enforcement of a 
marketing program. Such information may be made available pursuant to 
court order but shall not be made available to anyone for private purposes. 

Sec. 10. At any hearing held by the Secretary upon a marketing program 
submitted to the Secretary in accordance with the provisions of this Act, all 
testimony shall be received under oath and a complete record of all proceedings 
at such hearing shall be made and maintained on file by the Secretary. At such 
hearing, the Secretary shall receive, in addition to other necessary and relevant 
matters, testimony and evidence upon the matters set forth in section 11 of 
this.Act and testimony and evidence with respect to the accuracy and sufficiency 
of the lists on file with the Secretary which show the names of producers who 
would be directly affected by the provisions of the proposed marketing program. 

Sec. 11. (a) After notice and opportunity for hearings upon a_ proposed 
marketing program as provided in this Act, the Secretary shall issue such 
program for the approval or disapproval of producers, who would be directly 
affected by such program, provided the Secretary finds with respect to such 
program: 

(1) That such provisions are necessary in or@er to effect a reasonable 
correlation of the supply of the poultry or poultry product affected with 
market demands therefor and that such marketing program or amend- 
ments thereto will tend to reestablish or maintain a level of prices for the 
poultry or poultry product which will provide a purchasing power for 
producers of the poultry or poultry product affected, adequate to maintain 
in the business of producing such poultry or poultry products such number 
of producers as is required to provide a supply of the quantities and qualities 
of such poultry or poultry product necessary to fufill the normal require- 
ments of consumers. 

(2) That such program will tend to effectuate the purposes of this Act 
within the applicable limitations and restrictions thereof. 

(3) That the provisions are reasonably calculated to attain the objectives 
sought in such program. 
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(4) That the interests of consumers of the poultry or poultry product 
affected would be protected in that the powers of this Act would be exer- 
cised only to the extent necessary to attain such objectives. 

(b) In making the findings with respect to any or all of the objectives set 
forth in this section, the Secretary shall, whenever any or all of the following 
economic factors are relevant, take into consideration any and all facts avail- 
able to him with respect thereto: 

(1) The quantity of the poultry or poultry products, affected available 
for distribution. 

(2) The quantity of the poultry or poultry products affected normally 
required by consumers. 

(3) The cost of producing the poultry or poultry products affected as 
determined by available statistics and surveys. 

(4) The purchasing power of consumers, as indicated by reports and in- 
dexes. 

(5) The level of prices of other commodities which compete with, or are 
utilized as, substitutes for the poultry or poultry product affected. 

(6) The level of prices of other commodities, services and articles which 
producers of the poultry or poultry product affected commonly buy. 

Sec. 12. (a) In submitting any such program for the approval or disapproval 
of producers, the Secretary shall mail to each producer of record with the Secre- 
tary, and who would be directly affected, a copy of such proposed program to- 
gether with a ballot form upon which such producer may register his approval 
or disapproval. The Secretary shall announce the period in which such referen- 
dum shall take place and the final date for mailing such ballots. In conducting 
such referendum the Secretary may utilize any personnel and facilities of the 
Department of Agriculture, or of any State agency receiving funds from Federal 
appropriations. 

(b) At the conclusion of such referendum the Secretary shall check and count 
all ballots filed by producers. If upon completion of such count the Secretary 
finds that the proposed program has been assented to by not less than two- 
thirds of the producers voting in such referendum who would be directly affected 
by such program, the Secretary shall be authorized to make such marketing pro- 
gram effective upon all producers. 

Sec. 13. (a) Separate advisory boards shall be established with respect to (1) 
turkeys or the products thereof, (2) chicken meat birds or the products thereof, 
or laying hens or the products thereof, including eggs, to assist and advise the 
Secretary in the administration of any and all programs established pursuant to 
the provisions of this Act. Primary producer representation on any such advisory 
board shall be by regions, with each region having equal primary producer mem- 
bership on said board. The primary producer members of any such board and 
the alternate members thereof shall be appointed by the Secretary from nomina- 
tions made by producers in each region and shall hold office at the pleasure of the 
Secretary. The total number of members of any such Board shall be such num- 
ber as the Secretary finds necessary to give proper representation to the pro- 
ducers of each region. At least 65 per centum of the members of said board shall 
be primary producers and the remaining members may be handlers or producers 
in allied industries. Allied industry representation shall be accomplished by 
appointments being made by the Secretary without regard to regions. Mem- 
bers and alternate members of the advisory board shall hold office for a period 
of two years and until their successors have been appointed and qualified. The 
number of persons on any advisory board shall be specified in the particular 
marketing program concerned. 

(b) The regions of the United States shall be delineated as follows: 

(1) The northeastern region shall include the States of Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and all States east and north 
ef said States to the Atlantic Ocean and to the Candin border. 

(2) The central eastern region shall include the States of Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Missouri, Tennessee, Mississippi, and all States east of said States not included in 
the northeastern region. 

(3)The north central region shall include the States of North Dakota, Minne- 
sota, and Iowa. 


. (4) The western region shall include the States of Oregon, California, and 
Nevada. 


(5) The central western region shall include all States not included in any 
of the four other regions. 
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(c) No members of any such board shall receive a salary, but each shall 
be entitled to his expenses incurred while engaged in performing his duties herein 
authorized. The Secretary may authorize such board to enter into contract or 
agreements; to employ necessary personnel including attorneys engaged in the 
private practice of the law; fix their compensation and terms of employment; 
and to incur such expenses, to be paid by the advisory board from moneys ¢ol- 
lected as herein provided, as the Secretary may deem necessary and proper to 
enable such board property to perform its duties as authorized herein. The 
duties of any such board subject to the approval of the Secretary shall include 
the following : 

(1) To administer such order in accordance with its terms and provi- 
sions; 

(2) To make rules and regulations to effectuate the terms and provisions 

of such order ; 

(3) To receive, investigate, and report to the Secretary of Agriculture com- 
plaints of violations of such order ; 

(4) To recommend to the Secretary of Agriculture amendments to such 
order ; 

(5) To assist the Secretary in the assessment of members of the industry 
and in the collection of funds to cover expenses incurred by the board in 
the administration of the marketing program ; and 

(6) To assist the Secretary in the collection of such necessary informa- 
tion and data as the Secretary may deem necessary to the proper adminis- 
tration of this Act. 

(c) In addition to the advisory board, there may be established one or more 
special committees or subcommittees to assist the advisory board in carrying out 
its duties and functions. Upon approval of the Secretary, the advisory board 
may establish committees or subcommittees to carry out assigned duties and 
functions and may designate the members or alternate members of the board to 
serve upon such committees. If the marketing program so authorizes, or upon 
recommendation of the board, the Secretary may authorize the establishment of 
special committees or subcommittees of persons who may or may not be mem- 
bers or alternate members of the board to perform specific duties and functions, 
The members and alternate members of any such special committee or subcom- 
mittee shall be appointed by the Secretary. 

(d) Any action of any committee, special committee, or subcommittee of the 
board shall be subject to final approval by the board. Members and alternate 
members of any committee, special committee, or subcommittee, whether by ap- 
pointment or approval of the Secretary, shall be entitled to reimbursement for 
expenses incurred while acting in their authorized capacities. 

Sec. 14. (a) Each marketing program issued by the Secretary hereunder shall 
provide for the assessment and collection of moneys to defray the expenses of 
earrying out the provisions authorized in such marketing program. Any such 
assessments shall be levied upon the units in which the poultry or poultry pro- 
duce affected is commonly marketed or upon some other uniform and equitable 
basis. The assessment rate to defray the expenses of all types of activity 
authorized in this Act shall not exceed 4 per centum of the average annual farm 
value of the poultry or poultry products marketed during the three preceding 
marketing seasons as computed by the United States Department of Agriculture. 
The advisory board shall recommend to the Secretary, and the Secretary may 
approve, the portions of the total assessments collected for all purposes that 
may be expended by the board for each authorized activity. 

(b) Bach marketing program shall show the maximum assessment rate for 
which producers may be held liable for payment. The advisory board shall, 
each marketing season, submit to the Secretary a proposed budget of expenses 
for carrying out the provisions of the program with which it is concerned and 
also recommend the assessment rate necessary to provide adequate moneys for 
such proposed expenses. 

(c) If the Secretary finds that such budget and rate of assessment are proper 
and equitable and will tend to provide adequate moneys to defray the necessary 
expenses of such program, he may approve the same and order that each pro- 
ducer shall be so assessed and liable for the payment of such assessment. 

(d) The advisory board shall be responsible for collecting the assessments 
authorized hereunder and for the proper depositing, handling, and expenditure 
thereof, pursuant to fiscal rules and regulations promulgated by the Secretary 
applicable to all such marketing programs issued pursuant to this Act. The ad- 
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yisory board shall maintain proper books and records reflecting its operations 
hereunder and such books and records of the advisory board may be audited by 
the Secretary at any time. 

(e) Even though a marketing program applies only to producers, the handlers 
of poultry and poultry products shall assist the Secretary and the advisory 
poard in the collection of an assessments levied thereunder by deducting such 
assessments from any proceeds for poultry or poultry products owed by such 
handler to each producer and paying such assessments to the board and by 
furnishing to the Secretary such other information and data relating to opera- 
tions under such program as the Secretary finds are essential to the sound and 
proper administration of such program. Such requirements shall not be con- 
strued to directly affect handlers. 

(f) Any moneys remaining, and uncommitted at the close of any fiscal year, 
may be refunded pro rata to all producers from whom such moneys were col- 
lected or upon recommendation ‘of the advisory board and with the approval of 
the Secretary, such moneys may be carried over into the following fiscal year: 
Provided, That upon termination of any marketing program all moneys so re- 
maining shall be refunded on a pro rata basis to all persons from whom such 
moneys were collected. 

Sec. 15. (a) Any assessment levied by the Secretary pursuant to any market- 
ing program issued hereunder shall constitute a personal debt of each producer 
so assessed and shall be due and payable to the advisory board when payment 
is called for by the board. In the event of failure by any producer so assessed 
to pay any such assessment when called for by the board, the Secretary may file 
a complaint against such person or persons in a court of competent jurisdiction 
for the collection thereof. 

(b) In the event any producer duly assessed pursuant to the provisions of this 
Act fails to pay the amount so assessed on or before the date specified by the 
Secretary, the Secretary is authorized to add to such unpaid assessment an 
amount not exceeding 10 per centum of such unpaid assessment to defray the 
cost of enforcing the collection of such unpaid assessment. 

(c) Any person who violates any provision of this Act or any marketing pro- 
gram duly issued by the Secretary hereunder or who fails or refuses to pay any 
assessment duly imposed by the Secretary hereunder’shall be liable civilly for 
an amount not exceeding $500 for each separate instance of violation or failure 
or refusal to pay. Any moneys recovered hereunder shall be deposited to the 
credit of the marketing program concerned. 

(d) The several district courts of the United States are vested with jurisdic- 
tion specifically to enforce and to prevent and restrain any person from violating 
any provision of any marketing program duly issued by the Secretary here- 
under. 

(e) Upon request of the Secretary of Agriculture it shall be the duty of the 
several district attorneys of the United States and Territories thereof in their 
respective districts, under the direction of the Attorney General, to institute 
proceedings to enforce the remedies and to collect the forfeitures provided for 
in this section. Whenever the Secretary, or such officer or employee, as he may 
designate for that purpose, has reason to believe that any producer or handler 
is violating any provision of this Act or of any marketing program issued by the 
Secretary hereunder, the Secretary shall have power to institute an investiga- 
tion and, after due notice to any such person, to conduct a hearing to ascertain 
the facts for the use of the Attorney General in determining whether a violation 
has occurred. 

Sec. 16. No marketing program shall be issued and made effective by the Sec- 
retary unless it applies upon all producers of the poultry or poultry products, 
directly affected by such marketing program, of a like class who are engaged 
in the specific marketing activity or activities regulated by such program within 
the area or district specified in such program, provided that programs issued by 
the Secretary pursuant to this Act shall be limited in their application to the 
smallest regional production or marketing areas, as the case may be, which the 
Secretary finds practicable, consistent with carrying out the purposes and pro- 
visions of this Act. 

Sec. 17. (a) All producers and handlers of poultry or poultry products, when- 
ever any marketing program is issued by the Secretary hereunder, for such 
poultry or poultry products shall maintain books and records adequate to reflect 
their operations hereunder and shall furnish to the Secretary, as may be called 
for from time to time by the Secretary, reports covering such operations. For 
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the purpose of ascertaining the correctness of any such report or for the purpose: 
of obtaining the necessary information in the event of failure to furnish the 
information requested, the Secretary is authorized to examine any such books 
and records relating to such operations. 

(b) Any such information so obtained by the Secretary, his agents, or the 
advisory board concerned, shall be kept strictly confidential and shall not be 
disclosed, except in such form that the identity of any producer or handler will 
not be revealed, or upon order of the court. Any oflicer or employee violating 
the provisions of this section shall, upon conviction, be subject to a fine of not 
more than $1,000 and shall be removed from office. 

~ $erc. 18. (a) It shall be a violation of this Act for any producer or handler of 
poultry or poultry products whenever any marketing program is issued by the 
Secretary hereunder for such poultry or poultry products to willfully render 
or furnish to the Secretary a false or fraudulent report, statement, or record in 
response to a request by the Secretary. 

(b) It shall be a violation of this Act for any person engaged in the processing 
or handling of poultry or poultry products which are regulated by a marketing i 
program hereunder or any person engaged in the retail trade thereof, to fail 
or refuse to furnish to the Secretary upon request, the names and addresses of 
any producers from whom he has received such poultry or poultry product and 
the quantities thereof for the periods requested by the Secretary. 

Sec. 19. The members and alternate members of any advisory board and mem- 
bers and alternate members of any committees or subcommittees appointed by 
the Secretary and any employees of any such board or committees shall not be 
held liable individually in any way whatsoever to any producer or handler or 
any other person for errors in judgment, mistakes, or other acts, either of com- 
mission or omission, as principal, agent, person, or employee except for their 
own individual acts of dishonesty or crime. No such person or employee shall 
be held responsible for any act or omission of any other such person. The lia- 
bility of the members and alternate members of any such boards and committees 
shall be several and not joint and no such person shall be liable for the default 
of any other such person. 

Sec. 20. In the event the Secretary finds that it will tend to effectuate the pur- 
poses of this Act the Secretary shall confer and cooperate with the duly con- 
situted authorities in the several States in which similar legislation and market- 
ing programs are authorized or in effect and the Secretary is authorized and 
directed, wherever feasible and consistent with this Act, to issue marketing 
programs hereunder which coordinate with such State programs, so as to avoid 
duplication of assessments and administration and any such programs my be 
coordinated with any existing Federal or State regulatory programs. 

Sec. 21. If any section, sentence, clause, or part of this Act is held to be un- 
constitutional, or the applicability thereof to any person, circumstances, or com- 
modity is held invalid, the validity of the remainder of this Act and of the 
applicability thereof to other persons, circumstances, or commodities shall not 
be affected thereby. 

Sec. 22. The provisions of this Act shall not be applicable upon retailers of 
poultry or poultry products except and to the extent that any retailer also 
engages in the operations of a handler as defined in this Act. 

Sec. 23. The Secretary is authorized to designate and authorize any person 
or persons, including officers and employees of the Department of Agriculture, 
to act as his agent or agents with respect to the administration and enforcement 
of the provisions of this Act and the provisions of any marketing program issued | 
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hereunder. 

Sec. 24. Upon recommendation of the board, the Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to promulgate, issue, and enforce necessary administrative, operating, 
and fiscal rules and regulations which he finds are necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this Act or of any marketing program issued and made effective 
hereunder. 

Sec. 25. The Secretary shall suspend or terminate any provision of any market- 
ing program if he finds that such provision is unlawful or inconsistent with or 
contrary to the purposes and provisions of this Act. The Secretary may, upon | 
request of the advisory board concerned, or upon petition of a representative 
group of producers directly affected, call a public hearing in each region to con- 
sider the suspension, termination, or amendment of any provision of any market- 
ing program. If, after such public hearings the Secretary finds that any such 
provision is contrary to or does not tend to effectuate the declared purposes of 
this Act, he may suspend, terminate, or amend such provision. 
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Src. 26. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated an amount not exceeding $500,000 to 
be available to the Secretary for expenses incurred in the promulgation and issu- 
ance of any marketing program established pursuant to this Act. The funds so 
appropriated shall not be available for the payment of the expenses of admin- 
istering any operating provisions of a marketing program issued pursuant to the 
terms of this Act. 

Sec. 27. As used in this Act, the following terms shall have the meanings as 
set forth herein: 

(a) “The Secretary” means the Secretary of Agriculture of the United States. 

(b) “Person” means an individual, firm, corporation, association, partner- 
ship, or other business unit and shall include any agency of any State or agency 
of the Federal Government which engages in any commercial activity regulated 
by any marketing program issued pursuant to the provisions of this Act. 

(c) “Primary producer” means any person whose only financial interest in the 
poultry or poultry products industry is in the direct commercial production dur- 
ing any calendar year (1) of not less than one hundred turkeys for marketing 
as meat birds, or (2) the direct commercial production of not less than five 
hundred chicken meat birds, or (3) the maintenance of a laying flock of not less 
than two hundred laying hens, but membership in any cooperative shall not be 
considered in determining whether such producer has any other financial interest 
in the industry. 

(d) “Producer in allied industries” means any person whether or not a pri- 
mary producer, who is engaged in manufacturing or preparation of feed for 
poultry, producing of hatching eggs, hatching poultry eggs, selling and distribut- 
ing turkey poults, chicks, or any other activity related directly to the production 
or marketing of poultry or poultry products. 

(e) “Producer” means either a primary producer or a producer in allied indus- 
tries as such terms are defined herein. 

(f) “Handler” means any person engaged in the business of processing or dis- 
tributing poultry or poultry products. 

(g) “Retailer” means any person who purchases or acquires poultry or poul- 
try products for resale at retail to the general public for consumption off the 
premises but such person shall also be included in the definition of “handler” to 
the extent that he engages in the business of a handler as defined herein. 

(h) ‘Poultry or poultry products” means: 

(1) Turkeys or the products thereof; 
(2) Chicken meat birds or the products thereof ; 
(3) Laying hens or the products thereof, including eggs. 

(i) “Directly affected” and “directly regulated” are synonomous and mean 
the direct application upon any person of regulations issued pursuant to this Act 
or any marketing program issued thereunder. 

(j) “Marketing season” means a period of twelve consecutive months estab- 
lished pursuant to a marketing program, 


[H.R. 7573, 86th Cong., 1st sess.) 


A BILL To provide for the orderly marketing oS waz and poultry products and to assure 
consumers an adequate supply of poultry and poultry products of wholesome quality 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

of America in Congress assembled, That this Act shall be known as the “Na- 

tional Poultry Marketing Act”. 

Sec. 2. It is hereby declared to be the policy of the Congress, through the 
powers conferred upon the Secretary of Agriculture by this Act, to establish and 
maintain orderly marketing conditions for poultry produced in the United 
States, and for the products thereof, and to assure the continuing production 
and marketing of such poultry and the products thereof in sufficient quantities 
and of such grade, quality, and condition as to provide adequately for the re- 
quirements of consumers. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to administer the pro- 
visions of this Act, subject to the condition set forth herein, and for such pur- 
pose to exercise any and all of the powers conferred upon him by law. 

Sec. 4. The powers conferred by this Act shall be used to formulate and 
carry out marketing programs consistent with the provisions of this Act. Such 
powers shall not be used to restrict the marketing of poultry or poultry prod- 
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ucts to less than the quantities needed to provide for the reasonable requirements 
of consumers. Any minimum standards of grade, quality, or condition, and 
any requirements of inspection or labeling established pursuant to the provisions 
of this Act or any marketing programs issued thereunder shall be such as will 
protect the health of consumers by enabling them to obtain poultry and poultry 
products of wholesome quality. 

Sec. 5. Upon written request to the Secretary by producers of any of the com- 
modities included in poultry or poultry products as defined herein, the Secretary 
may issue for consideration at a public hearing thereon, any separate market- 
ing programs for (1) turkeys or the products thereof, (2) chicken meat birds 
or the products thereof, or (3) laying hens or the products thereof, including 
eggs, proposed by such producers which the Secretary finds to be in conformity 
with the provisions of this Act and which the Secretary believes will tend to 
effectuate the purposes of this Act. 

Sec, 6. Any marketing program so submitted to the Secretary shall include 
provisions, or authorization, for one or more of the following: 

(a) The promotion of the consumption of the poultry or poultry products 
affected for the purpose of maintaining existing markets and creating new and 
larger markets for poultry and poultry products ; 

(b) The dissemination of information and educational matter to the food 
trade and to consumers concerning the food values of and methods of preparing 
and using the poultry or poultry product affected ; 

(c) The carrying on of research and survey studies in production, processing, 
distribution, and promotion of the poultry product affected ; 

(d) The establishment and maintenance of grade, quality, and labeling 
standards in the marketing of the poultry and poultry products affected which 
will protect the interests of both the consumers and the producers of poultry 
and poultry products; 

(e) The determination, or methods for the determination, of the existence and 
the extent of a surplus of the poultry products affected or of any grade, size, 
or quality thereof, during a specified period and providing for the control and 
disposition of such surplus by equalizing the burden of such surplus elimination 
control among the producers thereof ; 

(f) The establishment, or methods for the establishment, of reserve pools of 
the poultry or poultry products affected or any grade, size, or quality thereof, 
and providing for the equitable distribution of the net return derived from the 
sale thereof among the persons beneficially interested therein: Provided, That 
no such stabilization pool shall be established which would have the effect of 
leaying available for marketing a quantity of the poultry or poultry products 
affected less than that which is reasonbaly necessary to meet market require- 
ments; 

(g) The limitation, or methods for the limitation, of the total quantity of 
the poultry or poultry product affected, or any grade, size, or quality, which 
may be marketed during any specified period by all producers; 

(h) The allotting, or methods for allotting, the quantity of the poultry or 
poultry products affected, or any grade, size, or quality thereof, which each 
producer may market during any specified period, under a uniform rule based 
upon the quantity marketed by each producer in such prior period as the Sec- 
retary determines to be representative, or upon the current quantities avail- 
able for marketing by each producer, or both, to the end that the total quantity 
thereof to be marketed during such specified period shall be apportioned equi- 
tably among producers. 

Sec. 6A. Producer quotas and allotments shall be made in accordance with the 
following: 

(a) The marketing quotas for any season shall not limit production below the 
average of the three seasons prior to such season unless the Secretary shall 
determine that economic conditions are so changed that the average of the past 
three seasons will result in quotas in excess of anticipated demand. 

(b) Quotas of individual producers shall be based on the same base period 
as outlined immediately above in section 6A (a). 

(ec) Allocation of quotas shall be made at the local office level of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

(d). Allocation of quotas shall be on the following basis: 

(1) Any increase in production above the base period shall be allocated 
on the basis of application and appraisal of growers by local committees 
of growers appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
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(2) The quota of any deceased producer shall go to his inheritors: Pro- 
vided, That when inheritors do not make use of the quota said quota would 
be returned to the local office of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture for allocation to new producers. 

(3) Quotas of other persons who discontinue to be producers, as herein 
defined, shall be allocated to new producers. 

(4) Quotas are not salable, but upon the sale of all land, facilities, and 
equipment incident to the production of the product upon which quotas are 
applicable, the quota may be transferred to the purchaser of such land, 
facilities, and equipment. 

Sec. 7. (a) If the Secretary finds that any marketing program so submitted 
to the Secretary is in conformity with the provisions of this Act and will tend 
to promote the purposes of said Act, the Secretary shall cause the text of such 
proposed marketing program to be published in the Federal Register. Coincident 
with such publication, the Federal Register shall contain a notice by the Secre- 
tary of the time and place of a public hearing, to be held in each region, upon 
said proposed marketing program. Such hearings shall not be held before ten 
days after such publication of such notice thereof. 

(b) The Secretary shall also mail to each producer of the poultry or poultry 
product affected, whose name and address are of record with the Secretary, a 
copy of the proposed marketing program and a notice of the time and place of 
public hearing to be held thereon. 

(c) In the event the Secretary finds that he does not have an adequate list 
of the names and addresses of producers of the poultry or poultry product 
affected, the Secretary is authorized to issue a notice requiring each handler 
of the poultry or poultry product affected to supply the following information 
to the Secretary: 

(1) The name and address of such handler ; 

(2) The name and address of each producer from whom such handler re- 
ceived any of the poultry or poultry products affected for marketing in the 
marketing season next preceding the date of the report ; 

(8) The number or weight of the poultry or poultry product so received 
from each producer. 

(d) Any notice issued by the Secretary pursuant to subsection (c) shall be 
published in the Federal Register not later than fifteen days prior to the time 
specified for filing such reports. The Secretary shall mail a copy of such notice 
to each handler whose name and address are of record with the Secretary. 

(e) From the reports received from handlers, and information otherwise 
available to the Secretary, including any proper corrections, the Secretary shall 
prepare a list of the names and addresses of producers of poultry or poultry 
products who would be directly affected by the proposed marketing program. 

Sec. 8. Each handler of poultry or poultry products shall file with the Secre- 
tary, within the time specified by the Secretary, any report requested by the 
Secretary pursuant to section 7(c). Failure or refusal of any handler to file 
any such report shall not invalidate any proceeding taken or marketing program 
issued pursuant to the provisions of this Act. The Secretary is authorized to 
proceed upon the basis of such information as otherwise may be available. 

Sec. 9. The information contained in the report of any handler, submitted to 
the Secretary pursuant to the provisions of section 7(c), shall not be made 
public by the Secretary in such form, but the information contained therein may 
be prepared in combined form for use by the Secretary, his agents, and other 
interested persons in the formulation, administration, and enforcement of a 
marketing program. Such information may be made available pursuant to court 
order but shall not be made available to anyone for private purposes. 

Sec. 10. At any hearing held by the Secretary upon a marketing program sub- 
mitted to the Secretary in accordance with the provisions of this Act, all testi- 
mony shall be received under oath and a complete record of all proceedings at 
such hearing shall be made and maintained on file by the Secretary. At such 
hearing, the Secretary shall receive, in addition to other necessary and relevant 
matters, testimony and evidence upon the matters set forth in section 11 of 
this Act and testimony and evidence with respect to the accuracy and sufficiency 
of the lists on file with the Secretary which show the names of producers who 
would he directly affected by the provisions of the proposed marketing program. 

Sec. 11. (a) After notice and opportunity for hearings upon a proposed mar- 
keting program as provided in this Act, the Secretary shall issue such program 
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for the approval or disapproval of producers, who would be directly affected 
by such program, provided the Secretary finds with respect to such program: 

(1) That such provisions are necessary in order to effect a reasonable 
correlation of the supply of the poultry or poultry product affected with 
market demands therefor and that such marketing program or amendments 
thereto will tend to reestablish or maintain a level of prices for the poultry 
or poultry product which will provide a purchasing power for producers 
of the poultry or poultry product affected, adequate to maintain in the busi- 
ness of producing such poultry or poultry products such number of producers 
as is required to provide a supply of the quantities and qualities of such 
poultry or poultry product necessary to fulfill the normal requirements of 
consumers. 

(2) That such program will tend to effectuate the purposes of this Act 
within the applicable limitations and restrictions thereof. 

(3) That the provisions are reasonably calculated to attain the objectives 
sought in such program. 

(4) That the interests of consumers of the poultry or poultry product 
affected would be protected in that the powers of this Act would be exercised 
only to the extent necessary to attain such objectives. 

(b) In making the findings with respect to any or all of the objectives set 
forth in this section, the Secretary shall, whenever any or all of the following 
economic factors are relevant, take into consideration any and all facts available 
to him with respect thereto: 

(1) The quantity of the poultry or poultry products affected available 
for distribution. 

(2) The quantity of the poultry or poultry products affected normally 
required by consumers. 

(3) The cost of producing the poultry or poultry products affected as 
determined by available statistics and surveys. 

(4) The purchasing power of consumers, as indicated by reports and 
indexes. 

(5) The level of prices of other commodities which compete with, or are 
utilized as, substitutes for the poultry or poultry product affected. 

(6) The level of prices of other commodities, services and articles which 
producers of the poultry or poultry product affected commonly buy. 

Sec. 12. (a) In submitting any such program for the approval or disapproval 
of producers, the Secretary shall mail to each producer of record with the Secre- 
tary, and who would be directly affected, a copy of such proposed program to- 
gether with a ballot form upon which such producer may register his approval 
or disapproval. The Secretary shall announce the period in which such refer- 
endum shall take place and the final date for mailing such ballots. In conduct- 
ing such referendum the Secretary may utilize any personnel and facilities of 
the Department of Agriculture, or of any State agency receiving funds from Fed- 
eral appropriations. 

(b) At the conclusion of such referendum the Secretary shall check and count 
all ballots filed by producers. If upon completion of such count the Secretary 
finds that the proposed program has been assented to by not less than two-thirds 
of the producers voting in such referendum who would be directly affected by 
such program, the Secretary shall be authorized to make such marketing pro- 
gram effective upon all producers. 

Seo. 13. (a) Separate advisory boards shall be established with respect to (1) 
turkeys or the products thereof, (2) chicken meat birds or the products thereof, 
or (3) laying hens or the products thereof, including eggs, to assist and advise 
the Secretary in the administration of any and all programs established pursuant 
to the provisions of this Act. Primary producer representation on any such ad- 
visory board shall be by regions, with each region having equal primary producer 
membership on said board. The primary producer members of any such board 
and the alternate members thereof shall be appointed by the Secretary from 
nominations made by producers in each region and shall hold office at the pleasure 
of the Secretary. The total number of members of any such Board shall be such 
number as the Secretary finds necessary to give proper representation to the 
producers of each region. At least 65 per centum of the members of said board 
shall be primary producers and the remaining members may be handlers or pro- 
ducers in allied industries, Allied industry representation shall be accomplished 
by appointments being made by the Secretary without regard to regions. Mem- 
bers and alternate members of the advisory board shall hold office for a period of 
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two years and until their successors have been appoinced and qualified. The 
number of persons on any advisory board shall be specified in the particular 
marketing program concerned. 

(b) The regions of the United States shall be delineated as follows: 

(1) The northeastern region shall include the States of Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and all States east and north 
of said States to the Atlantic Ocean and to the Canadian border. 

(2) The central eastern region shall include the States of Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Missouri, Tennessee, Mississippi, and all States east of said States not included 
in the northeastern region. 

(3) The north central region shall inelude the States of North Dakota, Min- 
nesota, and Iowa. 

(4) The western region shall include the States of Oregon, California, and 
Nevada. 

(5) The central western region shall include ‘all States not included in any 
of the four other regions. 

(c) No member of any such board shall receive a salary, but each shall be 
entitled to his expenses incurred while engaged in performing his duties herein 
authorized. The Secretary may authorize such board to enter into contract or 
agreements; to employ necessary personnel including attorneys engaged in the 
private practice of the law; fix their compensation and terms of employment; 
and to incur such expenses, to be paid by the advisory board from moneys col- 
lected as herein provided, as the Secretary may deem necessary and proper to 
enable such board properly to perform its duties as authorized herein. The 
duties of any such board subject to the approval of the Secretary shall include 
the following: 

(1) To administer such order in accordance with its terms and provisions; 

(2) To make rules and regulations to effectuate the terms and provisions 
of such order; 

(3) To receive, investigate, and report to the Secretary of Agriculture 
complaints of violations of such order ; 

(4) To recommend to the Secretary of Agriculture amendments to such 
order ; 

(5) To assist the Secretary in the assessment of members of the industry 
and in the collection of funds to cover expenses incurred by the board in the 
administration of the marketing program; and 

(6) To assist the Secretary in the collection of such necessary information 
and data as the Secretary may deem necessary to the proper administration 
of this Act. 

(c) In addition to the advisory board, there may be established one or more 
special committees or subcommittees to assist the advisory board in carrying 
out its duties and functions. Upon approval of the Secretary, the advisory board 
may establish committees or subcommittees to carry out assigned duties and 
functions and may designate the memfers or alternate members of the board to 
serve upon such committees. If the marketing program so authorizes, or upon 
recommendation of the board, the Secretary may authorize the establishment of 
special committees or subcommittees of persons who may or may not be mem- 
bers or alternate members of the board to perform specific duties and functions. 
The members and alternate members of any such special committee or subcom- 
mittee shall be appointed by the Secretary. 

(d) Any action of any committee, special committee, or subcommittee of the 
board shall be subject to final approval by the board. Members and alternate 
members of any committee, special committee, or subcommittee, whether by 
appointment or approval of the Secretary, shall be entitled to reimbursement 
for expenses incurred while acting in their authorized capacities. 

Sec. 14. (a) Each marketing program issued by the Secretary hereunder shall 
provide for the assessment and collection of moneys to defray the expenses of 
carrying out the provisions authorized in such marketing program. Any such 
assessments shall be levied upon the units in which the poultry or poultry prod- 
uce affected is commonly marketed or upon some other uniform and eanitable 
basis. The assessment rate to defray the expenses of all types of activity 
authorized in this Act shall not exceed 4 per centum of the average annual farm 
value of the poultry or poultry products marketed during the three preceding 
marketing seasons as computed by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The advisory board shall recommend to the Secretary, and the Secretary 
may approve, the portions of the total assessments collected for all purposes that 
may be expended by the board for each authorized activity. 
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(b) Each marketing program shall show the maximum assessment rate for 
which producers may be held liable for payment. The advisory board shall, 
each marketing season, submit to the Secretary a proposed budget of expenses 
for carrying out the provisions of the program with which it is concerned and 
also recommend the assessment rate necessary to provide adequate moneys for 
such proposed expenses. 

(c) If the Secretary finds that such budget and rate of assessment are proper 
and equitable and will tend to provide adequate moneys to defray the necessary 
expenses of such program, he may approve the same and order that each pro- 
ducer shall be so assessed and liable for the payment of such assessment. 

(d) The advisory board shall be responsible for collecting the assessments 
authorized hereunder and for the proper depositing, handling, and expenditure 
thereof, pursuant to fiscal rules and regulations promulgated by the Secretary 
applicable to all such marketing programs issued pursuant to this Act. The 
advisory board shall maintain proper books and records reflecting its operations 
hereunder and such books and records of the advisory board may be audited by 
the Secretary at any time. 

(e) Even though a marketing program applies only to producers, the handlers 
of poultry and poultry products shall assist the Secretary and the advisory 
board in the collection of any assessments levied thereunder by deducting such 
assessments from any proceeds for poultry or poultry products owed by such 
handler to each producer and paying such assessments to the board and by 
furnishing to the Secretary such other information and data relating to opera- 
tions under such program as the Secretary finds are essential to the sound and 
proper administration of such program. Such requirements shall not be con- 
strued to directly affect handlers. 

(f) Any moneys remaining, and uncommitted at the close of any fiscal year, 
may be refunded pro rata to all producers from whom such moneys were col- 
lected or, upon recommendation of the advisory board and with the approval 
of the Secretary, such moneys may be carried over into the following fiscal year: 
Provided, That upon termination of any marketing program all moneys so 
remaining shall be refunded on a pro rata basis to all persons from whom such 
moneys were collected. 

Sec. 15. (a) Any assessment levied by the Secretary pursuant to any market- 
ing program issued hereunder shall constitute a personal debt of each producer 
So assessed and shall be due and payable to the advisory board when payment 
fis called for by the board. In the event of failure by any producer so assessed 
to pay any such assessment when called for by the board, the Secretary may 
file a complaint against such person or persons in a court of competent juris- 
diction for the collection thereof. 

(b) In the event any producer duly assessed pursuant to the provisions of 
this Act fails to pay the amount so assessed on or before the date specified by 
the Secretary, the Secretary is authorized to add to such unpaid assessment an 
amount not exceeding 10 per centum of such unpaid assessment to defray the 
eost of enforcing the collection of such unpaid assessment. 

(ec) Any person who violates any provision of this Act or any marketing pro- 
gram duly issued by the Secretary hereunder or who fails or refuses to pay any 
assessment duly imposed by the Secretary hereunder shall be liable civilly for 
an amount not exceeding $500 for each separate instance of violation or failure 
or refusal to pay. Any moneys recovered hereunder shall be deposited to the 
credit of the marketing program concerned. 

(d) The several district courts of the United States are vested with juris- 
diction specifically to enforce and to prevent and restrain any person from violat- 
ing any provision of any marketing program duly issued by the Secretary 
hereunder. 

(e) Upon request of the Secretary of Agriculture it shall be the duty of the 
several district attorneys of the United States and Territories thereof in their 
respective districts, under the direction of the Attorney General, to institute pro- 
ceedings to enforce the remedies and to collect the forfeitures provided for in 
this section. Whenever the Secretary, or such officer or employee, as he may 
designate for that purpose, has reason to believe that any producer or handler is 

violating any provision of this Act or of any marketing program issued by the 
Secretary hereunder, the Secretary shall have power to institute an investiga- 
tion and, after due notice to any such person, to conduct a hearing to ascertain 
the facts for the use of the Attorney General in determining whether a viola- 


tion has occurred. 
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Sec. 16. No marketing program shall be issued and made effective by the 
Secretary unless it applies upon all producers of the poultry or poultry prod- 
‘ucts, directly affected by such marketing program, of a like class who are en- 
gaged in the specific marketing activity or activities regulated by such program 
within the area or district specified in such program, provided that programs 
issued by the Secretary pursuant to this Act shall be limited in their application 
to the smallest regional production or marketing areas, as the case may be, 
which the Secretary finds practicable, consistent with carrying out the pur- 
poses and provisions of this Act. 

Seo. 17. (a) All producers and handlers of poultry or poultry products, when- 
ever any marketing program is issued by the Secretary hereunder, for such poul- 
try or poultry products shall maintain books and records adequate to reflect their 
operations hereunder and shall furnish to the Secretary, as may be called for 
from time to time by the Secretary, reports covering such operations. For the 
purpose of ascertaining the correctness of any such report or for the purpose 
of obtaining the necessary information in the event of failure to furnish the 
information requested, the Secretary is authorized to examine any such books 
and records relating to such operations. 

(b) Any such information so obtained by the Secretary, his agents, or the 
advisory board concerned, shall be kept strictly confidential and shall not be 
disclosed, except in such form that the identity of any producer or handler will 
not be revealed, or upon order of the court. Any officer or employee violating the 
provisions of this section shall, upon conviction, be subject to a fine of not more 
than $1,000 and shall be removed from office. 

Sec. 18. (a) It shall be a violation of this Act for any producer or handler 
of poultry or poultry products whenever any marketing program is issued by 
the Secretary hereunder for such poultry or poultry products to willfully render 
or furnish to the Secretary a false or fraudulent report, statement, or record 
in response to a request by the Secretary. 

(b) It shall be a violation of this Act for any person engaged jn the processing 
or handling of poultry or poultry products which are regulated by a marketing 
program hereunder or any persons engaged in the retail trade thereof, to fail 
or refuse to furnish to the Secretary upon request, the names and addresses of 
any producers from whom he has received such poultry or poultry product and 
the quantities thereof for the periods requested by the Secretary. 

Sec. 19. The members and alternate members of any advisory board and 
members and alternate members of any committees or subcommittees appointed 
by the Secretary and any employees of any such board or committees shall not 
be held liable individually in any way whatsoever to any producer or handler 
or any other person for errors in judgment, mistakes, or other acts, either of 
commission or omission, as principal, agent, person, or employee except for 
their own individual acts of dishonesty or crime. No such person or employee 
shall be held responsible for any act or omission of any other such person. 
The liability of the members and alternate members of any such boards and 
committees shall be several and not joint and no such person shall be liable 
for the default of any other such person. 

Sec. 20. In the event the Secretary finds that it will tend to effectuate the 
purposes of this Act the Secretary shall confer and cooperate with the duly con- 
stituted authorities in the several States in which similar legislation and mar- 
keting programs are authorized or in effect and the Secretary is authorized and 
directed, wherever feasible and consistent with this Act, to issue marketing 
programs hereunder which coordinate with such State programs, so as to avoid 
duplication of assessments and administration and any such programs may be 
coordinated with any existing Federal or State regulatory programs. 

Sec. 21. If any section, sentence, clause, or part of this Act is held to be 
unconstitutional, or the applicability thereof to any person, circumstances, or 
commodity is held invalid, the validity of the remainder of this Act and of 
the applicability thereof to other persons, circumstances, or commodities shall 
not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 22. The provisions of this Act shall not be applicable upon retailers of 
poultry or poultry products except and to the extent that any retailer also 
engages in the operations of a handler as defined in this Act. 

Sec. 23. The Secretary is authorized to designate and authorize any person or 
persons, including officers and employees of the Department of Agriculture, to 
act as his agent or agents with respect to the administration and enforcement 
of the provisions of this Act and the provisions of any marketing program issued 
hereunder. 
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Sec. 24. Upon recommendation of the board, the Secretary of Agriculture ig 
authorized to promulgate, issue, and enforce necessary administrative, operating, 
and fiscal rules and regulations which he finds are necessary to carry out the pro- 
vennone of this Act or of any marketing program issued and made effective here. 
under, 

Sec. 25. The Secretary shall suspend or terminate any provision of any market- 
ing program if he finds that such provision is unlawful or inconsistent with or 
contrary to the purposes and provisions of this Act. The Secretary may, upon 
request of the advisory board concerned, or upon petition of a representative 
group of producers directly affected, call a public hearing in each region to con- 
sider the suspension, termination, or amendment of any provision of any market- 
ing program. If, after such public hearings the Secretary finds that any such 
provision is contrary to or does not tend to effectuate the declared purposes of 
this Act, he may suspend, terminate, or amend such provision. 

Sec. 26. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated an amount not exceeding $500,000 to 
be available to the Secretary for expenses incurred in the promulgation and 
issuance of any marketing program established pursuant to this Act. The funds 
so appropriated shall not be available for the payment of the expenses of ad- 
ministering any operating provisions of a marketing program issued pursuant 
to the terms of this Act. 

Src. 27. As used in this Act, the following terms shall have the meanings as 
set forth herein: 

(a) “The Secretary” means the Secretary of Agriculture of the United States. 

(b) “Person” means an individual, firm, corporation, association, partnership, 
or other business unit and shall include any agency of any State or agency of 
the Federal Government which engages in any commercial activity regulated by 
any marketing program issued pursuant to the provisions of this Act. 

(c) “Primary producer’ means any person whose only financial interest in 
the poultry or poultry products industry is in the direct commercial production 
during any calendar year (1) of not less than one hundred turkeys for market- 
ing as meat birds, or (2) the direct commercial production of not less than five 
hundred chicken meat birds, or (3) the maintenance of a laying flock of not less 
than two hundred laying hens, but membership in any cooperative shall not 
be considered in determining whether such producer has any other financial 
interest in the industry. 

(d) “Producer in allied industries” means any person whether or not a pri- 
mary producer, who is engaged in manufacturing or preparation of feed for 
poultry, producing of hatching eggs, hatching poultry eggs, selling and distribut- 
ing turkey poults, chicks, or any other activity related directly to the production 
or marketing of poultry or poultry products. 

(e) “Producer” means either a primary producer or a producer in allied 
industries as such terms are defined herein. 

(f) “‘Handler” means any person engaged in the business of processing or 
distributing poultry or poultry products. 

(g) “Retailer” means any person who purchases or acquires poultry or poul- 
try products for resale at retail to the general public for consumption off the pre- 
mises but such person shall also be included in the definition of “handler” to 
the extent that he engages in the business of a handler as defined herein. 

(h) “Poultry or poultry products” means: 

(1) Turkeys or the products thereof ; 
(2) Chicken meat birds or the products thereof ; 
(3) Laying hens or the products thereof, including eggs. 

(i) “Directly affected” and “directly regulated” are synonomous and mean the 
direct application upon any person of regulations issued pursuant to this Act 
or any marketing program issued thereunder. 

(j) “Marketing season” means a period of twelve consecutive months estab- 
lished pursuant to a marketing program. 


(H.R. 7752, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide emergency relief to family farm poultry and egg producers, and for other 
purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 


of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Emergency 
Poultry Purchase Act”’. 
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Src. 2. For the purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term “Secretary” means the Secretary of Agriculture. 

(b) The term “laying hens” means healthy hens in actual use for commercial 

i e . 
— ee pullets” means healthy pullets more than twenty-seven 
days old and less than three hundred and sixty-five days old intended as re- 
-ement fowl for laying flocks. 
oe term “hatching eggs” means fertilized eggs which are intended for 
and capable of being commercially hatched, 

(e) The term “official establishment” means any establishment as determined 
by the Secretary at which inspection of the slaughter of poultry, or the proces- 
sing of poultry products, is maintained under the authority of the Poultry 
Products Inspection Act. ’ 

Seo. 8. (a) The Secretary, by the means and subject to the limitations and 
conditions set forth in subsections (b) through (f) of this section, shall pur- 
chase within ninety-one days after the date of enactment of this Act— 

(1) not less than fifteen million nor more than twenty million laying hens, 

(2) not less than ten million nor more than twenty million pullets, and 

(3) not less than thirty million nor more than thirty-six million hatching 

(b) in making the purchases authorized in subsection (a), and in holding 
and disposing of the commodities so purchased, the Secretary shall act through 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

(c) The purchases authorized in paragraph (1) and (2) of subsection (a) 
shall be made on behalf of the Commodity Credit Corporation by such official 
establishments as the Secretary may designate as agents of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for such purpose. 

(d) The purchases authorized in paragraph (3) of subsection (a) shall be 
made on behalf of the Commodity Credit Corporation by such egg dealers as 
the Secretary may designate as agents of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for such purpose. 

(e) No purchase shall be made pursuant to paragraph (1) of subsection (a) 

nless— 

. (1) such purchase is made at a price of not less than 20 cents per pound 
live weight, and 

(2) the seller from whom such purchase is to be made Certifies, at such 
time and in such manner and form as the Secretary may prescribe, that 
the laying hens to be thus purchased constitute not less than 20 per centum 
of all the laying hens owned by such seller at the time of certification. 

(f) No purchase shall be made pursuant to paragraph (3) of subsection (a) 
unless— 

(1) such purchase is made at a price not less than the average price of 
hatching eggs in the calendar year 1958, as determined by the Secretary, 
and 

(2) the seller from whom such purchase is to be made certifies, at such 
time and in such manner and form as the Secretary may prescribe, that 
the hatching eggs to be thus purchased constitute not less than 50 per 
centum of the seller’s production of hatching eggs for such period of time 
as the Secretary may prescribe. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary shall, from funds of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, through the facilities of the Commodity Credit Corporation, pay to the ap- 
propriate financial agent of each public school and each nonprofit private school 
in any place subject to the jurisdiction of the United States one-half of all funds 
expended by or on behalf of such school for poultry meat (including turkey 
meat), not exceeding six pounds per student, for consumption by students at 
such school during the period beginning July 1, 1959, and ending June 30, 1960. 
Such payment shall be made only upon application to the Secretary in such 
form, and substantiated in such manner, as he may determine. 

Sec, 5. The Secretary shall, within one year after the date of enactment of 
this Act, purchase through the facilities of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
dressed broilers and turkeys to the value of $10 million. The Secretary shall 
dispose of the broilers and turkeys so purchased by sales made pursuant to agree- 
ments entered into under the Agricultural Trade Devélopment and Assistance 
Act of 1954. 

Src. 6. The second sentence of section 32 of the Act of August 24, 1935, en- 
titled “An Act to amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act, and for other purposes” 
(7 U.S.C. 612c) is amended (1) by striking out “and (3) and inserting in. lieu 
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thereof “(3)”, and (2) by adding immediately before the period at the end 
thereof the following “‘; and (4) carry out the purposes of the Emergency Poultry 
_Purchase Act”. 

Sec. 7. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation shall make no purchases of eggs otherwise than as specified in sec- 
tion 3 ef this Act during the period ending ninety-one days after the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 


[H.R. 7781, 86th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To provide for stabilizing the broiler and egg industries by instituting a program 
for marketing regulations 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representative of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That title III of the Agricultural Adjustment 


Act of 1938 is amended by inserting immediately after subtitle D the following 
new subtitle: 


“SUBTITLE E—MARKETING QUOTAS FOR BROILERS AND HeGs 
“PART I—BROILER INDUSTRY 
“Legislative Findings 


“Sec. 881A. The Congress hereby finds that for the past several years the 
broiler industry has been confronted with economic disaster due to a constantly 
rising overproduction of broilers; that this overproduction, unless controlled, 
will depress prices in interstate commerce, will disrupt the orderly marketing 
of the products of the broiler industry in interstate commerce, and will cause 
an instability and economic depression in this segment of the agricultural in- 
dustry, thereby adversely affecting the national welfare, impairing the pro- 
ductive facilities necessary for the continuous and stable supply of broilers, 
and causing a vital agricultural industry to become unstable and unbalanced. 


“NATIONAL MARKETING QUOTAS 


“Sec. 381B. (a) During October of each year, the Secretary shall determine 
and proclaim a national marketing quota for broilers to be in effect during 
the next calendar year. The national marketing quota shall be the amount of 
broilers the Secretary determines are needed to meet the requirements of the 
consumers in the continental United States. 

“(b) The Secretary shall determine the national marketing quota for broilers 
for a year on the basis of the direct consumption of broilers during the twelve- 
month period ending September 1 of the preceding calendar year and shall— 

“(1) make appropriate allowances for a deficiency or surplus in inven- 
tories of broilers, and for changes in population and demand conditions, and 

“(2) take into consideration the relationship between the price at whole 
sale for broilers and the price of feed consumed in the production of poultry 
to the end that the imposition of the marketing quota will result in a price 
per pound for broilers not less than the sum of the cost of feed required to 
produce one pound of broiler and 3344 per centum of the cost of broiler 
chicks, plus 35 per centum of the sum so obtained (to reflect labor and 
investment costs). 

“Computations under clause (2) shall be based on the statistical findings of 
the Department of Agriculture as published monthly in ‘Agricultural Prices’ 
for broiler feed, mash, and broiler chicks; all other computations under this 
section shall be based on statistics published by agencies of the Federal 
Government. 

“Referendum 


“Sec. 381C. Not later than December 15 following the issuance of the market- 
ing quota proclamation provided for in section 381B, the Secretary shall conduct 
a referendum, by secret ballot, of broiler growers, to determine whether such 
growers are in favor of or opposed to the quota so proclaimed. If more than 
one-third of the growers voting in the referendum oppose the national marketing 
quota, such quota shall become ineffective upon proclamation of the results of 
the referendum. The Secretary shall proclaim the results of any referendum 
held hereunder within thirty days after the date of such referendum. A broiler 
grower shall be entitled to vote in a referendum held under this section only if 
he has been a broiler grower for a period of thirty days prior to the referendum. 
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“State, County, Farm Marketing Quotas 


“Seo. 881D. (a) The national marketing quota for broilers shall be appor- 
tioned among the States on the basis of each State’s productive capacity during 


that one of the three calendar years immediately preceding the calendar year 
in which the national marketing quota is proclaimed during which its productive 
capacity was the highest, with adjustments for abnormal marketing conditions 
during such period which affected production. 

“(b) The State marketing quota for broilers shall be apportioned to counties 
on the same basis as to years and conditions as is applicable to States under 
subsection (a) of this section: Provided, That the State committee may reserve 
not to exceed 10 per centum of its State marketing quota which shall be used 
to make adjustments in county marketing quotas for trends in production, for 
counties adversely affected by abnormal marketing conditions during such period 
which influenced production, or for making such adjustments for small or new 
farms. , 

“(e) (1) Subject to the reservation contained in paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section, the portion of the quota allotted to a county under subsection (b) shall 
be apportioned to broiler growers in the county on the basis of the number 
of broilers produced by each broiler grower in that one of the three years 
immediately preceding the year for which such allotment is determined in 
which production by the broiler grower was the largest. 

“(2) The county committee may reserve not in excess of 10 per centum of 
the county marketing quota which, in addition to the quota made available 
under the proviso in subsection (b), shall be used for (A) establishing allot- 
ments for broiler growers who did not grow a substantial number of broilers 
during any of the three calendar years immediately preceding the year for which 
the allotment is made, on the basis of the land, labor, and equipment available 
for the production of broilers; and (B) making adjustments of the individual 
marketing quotas established under paragraph (1) of this subsection so as to 
establish allotments which are fair and reasonable in relation to the factors set 
forth in this paragraph and abnormal conditions affecting production on such 
farms. 

“(d) Notwithstanding any other provision of this Act, any broilers marketed, 
sold, or exported by a broiler grower in excess of the individual marketing quota 
applicable thereto shall not be considered in establishing State, county, and in- 
dividual marketing quotas. 


“Purchasing Certificates 


“Sec. 381E. (a) The Secretary for each marketing year issue certificates to 
broiler growers for a quantity of broilers equal to the individual marketing 
quota for the broiler grower for such marketing year. 

“(b) The provisions of section 392 of this title shall be applicable to the 
issuance of certificates to growers under this section. 

“(c) The Secretary may, during each marketing year, issue special pur- 
chasing certificates to any person producing less than two thousand broilers 
per year for not to exceed two thousand broilers. Certificates so issued shall 
not be subject to cutback limitations herein provided, but shall be considered 
by the Secretary in arriving at the overall quotas and necessary cutbacks pro- 
vided for by the Secretary for the broiler industry. 


“Hatchery Business 


“Sec. 881F. Each person who engages in the hatchery business in the United 
States shall upon hatching any quantity of broilers (1) acquire certificates 
issued under section 381E(a) of this title in an amount sufficient to cover such 
quantity of broilers, or (2) pay to the Secretary three times the value of the 
broilers so hatched. The Secretary shall during such marketing year also de- 
termine whether or not any reduction shall be invoked at the hatchery level and 
to what extent and in what manner said reduction shall be made to the end that 
a balance may be caused to exist between any cutback in the production on the 
producer level and the hatchery level. The Secretary shall further hve the 
right to determine and enforce the rights of each certificate holder on the pro- 
ducer level to procure a supply of broilers commensurate with the certificates 
held by said producer from the hatcheries producing broilers. 
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“Regulations 


“Sec. 381G. The Secretary shall prescribe regulations governing the issuance, 
redemption, acquisition, use, transfer, and disposition of certificates hereunder. 


“Civil Penalties 


“Sec. 381H. Any person who violates or attempts to violate or who partici- 
pates or aids in the violation of any of the provisions of this part, or regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary for the enforcement of such provisions, shall forfeit 
to the United States a sum equal to three times the market value, at the time 
of the commission of such act, of the product involved in such violation. Such 
forfeiture shall be recovered in a civil suit brought in the name of the United 
States. 


“Reports and Records 


“Seo. 3811. (a) The provisions of section 373(a) of this title shall apply to 
all persons, except broiler growers, who are subject to the provisions of this 
part, except that any such person failing to make any report or to keep any 
record as required by this section or making any false report or record shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be subject 
to a fine of not more than $2,000 for each such violation. 

“(b) The provisions of section 373(b) of this title shall apply to all broiler 
growers. 

“Broiler Advisory Committee 


“Sec. 381J. (a) There shall be in the Department of Agriculture a Broiler 
Advisory Committee which shall be composed of twelve members appointed by 
the Secretary. Nine members of the Commitee shall be appointed from among 
eighteen persons recommended by a group composed of one representative from 
each State which produced more than five million broilers during the preceding 
calendar year. Each such representative shall be elected by the broiler growers 
in his State. 

“(b) The Broiler Advisory Committee shall advise and consult with the Sec- 
retary with respect to matters arising in connection with the administration of 
this part. 

“(c) The members of the Broiler Advisory Committee, while attending meet- 
ings or while otherwise serving at the request of the Secretary, shall receive 
compensation at the rate of $50 per diem, and shall also be entitled to receive an 
allowance for actual and necessary traveling and subsistence expenses while so 
serving away from their places of residence. 


“Definitions 


“Sec. 381K. For the purposes of this part— 

(1) ‘Broiler’ means a young chicken intended for the poultry meat trade, to 
be marketed as a frier, broiler, squab chicken, caponette, capon, or rooster, or 
under other names; either as a whole or in cut-up parts of the whole. 

“(2) ‘Broiler grower’ means any person who by reason of ownership, lease, or 
rental has had the use of production facilities to produce broilers in the amount 
of two thousand broilers or more in any one year. 

“(3) ‘Hatchery’ means any person who by reason of ownership, lease, or rental 
has the use of facilities for the hatching of eggs for the broiler industry. 

“(4) ‘Secretary’ means the Secretary of Agriculture. 

“(5) ‘Capacity’ shall be determined by the maximum housing facilities and 
equipment available for the raising of broilers on each individual farm, based 
on one square foot per bird. 

“(6) ‘Hatchery business’ shall mean any person, firm, individual, or corpora- 
tion who conducts a hatchery as defined herein including such hatcheries which 
hatch eggs for broilers for its or their own growing. 


“PART II—DGG INDUSTRY 
“Legislative Findings 


“Sec. 382A. The Congress hereby finds that for the past several years the egg 
industry has been confronted with economic disaster due to a constantly rising 
overproduction of eggs; that this overproduction, unless controlled, will depress 
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prices in interstate commerce, will disrupt the orderly marketing of the products 
of the egg industry in interstate commerce, and will cause an instability and 
economic depression in this segment of the agricultural industry, thereby ad- 
versely affecting the national welfare, impairing the productive facilities neces- 
sary for the continous and stable supply of eggs, and causing a vital agricultural 
industry to become unstable and unbalanced. 


“National Marketing Quotas 


“Src. 882B. (a) During October of each year, the Secretary shall determine 
and proclaim a national marketing quota for eggs to be in effect during the 
next calendar year. The national marketing quota shall be the amount of eggs 
the Secretary determines are needed to meet the requirements of the consumers 
in the continental United States. 

“(b) The Secretary shall determine the national marketing quota for eggs for 
a year on the basis of the direct consumption of eggs during the twelve-month 
period ending September 1 of the preceding calendar year and shall— 

“(1) make appropriate allowances for a deficiency or surplus in inven- 
tories of eggs, and for changes in population and demand conditions, and 

“(2) take into consideration the relationship between the prices for eggs 
that would result from such determination and the general cost of living in 
the United States, and 

“(3) take into consideration the relationship between the price of eggs 
and the cost of feed consumed by the egg producing industry to the end that 
the imposition of the marketing quota will result in a price per dozen eggs 
not less than eleven times the average cost of one pound of laying mash. 

“Computations under clause (3) shall be based on the statistical findings of 
the Department of Agriculture as published monthly in ‘Agricultural Prices’ 
for broiler feed, mash, and broiler chicks; all other computations under this 
section shall be based on statistics published by agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

“Referendum 


“Sec, 382C. Not later than December 15 following the issuance of the mar- 
keting quota proclamation provided for in section 382B, the Secretary shall 
conduct a referendum, by secret ballot, of egg producers to determine whether 
such egg producers are in favor of or opposed to the quota so proclaimed. If 
more than one-third of the egg producers voting in the referendum oppose the 
national marketing quota, such quota shall become ineffective upon proclamation 
of the results of the referendum. The Secretary shall proclaim the results of 
any referendum held hereunder within thirty days after the date of such ref- 
erendum. An egg producer shall be entitled to vote in a referendum held under 
this section only if he has been an egg producer for a period of thirty days prior 
to the referendum. 


“State, County, Farm Marketing Quotas 


“Sec. 381D. (a) The national marketing quota for eggs shall be apportioned 
among the States on the basis of each State’s productive capacity during that 
one of the three calendar years immediately preceding the calendar year in 
which the national marketing quota is proclaimed during which its productive 
capacity was the highest, with adjustments for marketing conditions during 
such period which affected production. 

“(b) The State marketing quota for eggs shall be apportioned to counties on 
the same basis as to years and conditions as is applicable to States under sub- 
section (a) of this section: Provided, That the State committee may reserve 
not to exceed 10 per centum of its State marketing quota which shall be used to 
make adjustments in county marketing quotas for trends in production, for 
counties adversely affected by abnormal marketing conditions during such pe- 
riod which influenced production, or for making such adjustments for small or 
new farms. 

“(e)(1) Subject to the reservation contained in paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section, the portion of the quota allotted to a county under subsection (b) shall 
be apportioned to egg producers in the county on the basis of the number of egg- 
producing chickens raised by each egg producer in that one of the three years 
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immediately preceding the year for which such allotment is determined in 
which production by the egg producer was the largest. 

“(2) The county committee may reserve not in excess of 10 per centum of 
the county marketing quota which, in addition to the quota made available 
under the proviso in subsection (b), shall be used for (A) establishing allot- 
ments for egg producers who did not maintain a substantial quantity of egg- 
producing chickens during any of the three calendar years immediately preced- 
ing the year for which the allotment is made, on the basis of the land, labor, 
and equipment available for the maintenance of egg-producing chickens; and 
(B) making adjustments of the individual marketing quotas established under 
paragraph (1) of this subsection so as to establish allotments which are fair 
and reasonable in relation to the factors set forth in this paragraph and ab- 
normal conditions affecting raising egg-production chickens on such farms. 

“(d) Notwithstanding any other provisions of this Act, any egg-producing 
thickens marketed, sold, or exported by an egg producer in excess of the indi- 
vidual marketing quota applicable thereto shall not be considered in establish- 
ing State, county, and individual marketing quotas. 


“Purchasing Certificates 


“Seo. 382E. (a) The Secretary shall, for each marketing year, issue certifi- 
cates to egg producers having less than two hundred laying bird capacity per 
year for a quantity of egg-producing chickens equal to the individual marketing 
quota for the egg producer for such marketing year. 

“(b) The provisions of section 392 of this title shall be applicable to certifi- 
cates issued to egg producers under this section. 

“(ce) The Secretary shall, for each marketing year, issue certificates to each 
egg-producing farmer for stock replacements based on the normal practice in the 
particular area on the county level, which said stock replacements shall be veri- 
fied by the producers and endorsed by the local committee. 

“(d) The Secretary may, during each marketing year, issue special purchas- 
ing certificates to any person for not to exceed two hundred chicks for laying 
purposes and certificates so issued shall not be subject to cutback limitations 
herein provided, but shall be considered by the Secretary in arriving at the 
overall quotas and necessary cutbacks provided for by the Secretary for the egg 
industry. 

“(e) Each egg producer, prior to obtaining certificates, shall present to the 
Secretary, through the local committee, verified evidence of sales of fowl 
resulting in the reduction of his total flock capacity, or in the alternative veri- 
fied evidence of sales of fowl to be made within a specified period of time in 
the future for which the present purchasing certificate is being issued. 


“Hatchery Business 


“Sec. 382F. Each person who engages in the hatchery business for the purpose 
of hatching baby chicks in the United States shall upon hatching any quantity of 
baby chicks (1) acquire certificates issued under section 382E (a) of this title 
in an amount sufficient to cover such quantity of baby chicks, or (2) pay to the 
Secretary three times the value of the baby chicks so hatched. The Secretary 
shall during each marketing year also determine whether or not any reduction 
shall be invoked at the hatchery level and to what extent and in what manner 
said reduction shall be made to the end that a balance may be caused to exist 
between any cutback in the production on the producer level and the hatchery 
level. The Secretary shall further have the right to determine and enforce the 
rights of each certificate holder on the producer level to procure a supply of 
baby chicks commensurate with the certificates held by said producer from 
hatcheries producing baby chicks. 


“Regulations 


“Sec. 382G. 'The Secretary shall prescribe regulations governing the issuance, 
redemption, acquisition, use, transfer, and disposition of certificates hereunder. 


“Civil Penalties 


“Sec. 382H. Any person who violates or attempts to violate, or who partici- 
pates or aids in the violation of, any of the provisions of this part, or regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary for the enforcement of such provisions, shall forfeit 
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to the United States a sum equal to three times the market value, at the time 
of the commission of such Act, of the product involved in such violation. Such 
forfeiture shall be recovered in a civil suit brought in the name of the United 


States. 
“Reports and Records 


“Src. 3821. (a) The provisions of section 373 (a) of this title shall apply to 
all persons, except egg producers who are subject to the provisions of this part, 
except that any such person failing to make any report or to keep any records as 
required by this section or making any false report or record shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be subject to a fine 
of not more than $2,000 for each such violation. 

“(b) The provisions of section 373 (b) of this title shall apply to all egg 
producers. 

“Egg Advisory Committee 


“Sec. 382J. (a) There shall be in the Department of Agriculture an Egg Ad- 
visory Committee which shall be composed of twelve members appointed by the 
Secretary. Nine members of the Committee shall be appointed from among 
eighteen persons recommended by a group composed of one representative from 
each State which produced more than one million baby chicks during the pre- 
ceding calendar year. Each such representative shall be elected by the egg 
producers in his State. 

“(b) The Egg Advisory Committee shall advise and consult with the Secre- 
tary with respect to matters arising in connection with the administration of 
this part. 

“(c) The members of the Egg Advisory Committee, while attending meetings 
vr while otherwise serving at the request of the Secretary, shall receive com- 
pensation at the rate of $50 per diem, and shall also be entitled to receive an 
allowance for actual and necessary traveling and subsistence expenses while 
so serving away from their places and residence. 


“Definitions 


“Sec. 382K. For the purposes of this part— 

“(1) ‘Egg producer’ means a person who has facilities and equipment with 
sufficient capacity to house over two hundred egg-producing chickens per year. 

“(2) ‘Eggs’ means chicken eggs. 

“(3) ‘Capacity’ means the number of egg-producing chickens which may be 
housed in the facilities, based upon past experience in the particular locale 
where the said chickens are raised as set forth by the local committee using as 
nearly as feasible the following yardstick: California open house, one and 
one-half square feet per bird; cages, in accordance with the size and past experi- 
ence in the particular locale for the number of birds and size of cage; closed 
poultry houses (A) white leghorns two and one-half square feet per bird; (B) 
colored birds, three square feet per bird; slatted floor type house, one and one- 
half square feet per bird. 

“(4) ‘Baby chicks’ means egg-producing chicks, and does not include broilers. 

“(5) ‘Hatchery business’ means any person, firm, individual, or corporation 
who conducts a hatchery as defined herein including such hatcheries which 
hatch eggs for sale to others. 

“(6) ‘Secretary’ means the Secretary of Agriculture.” 

Sec. 2. Title III of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 is amended (1) 
by redesignating subtitle E as subtitle F, (2) by striking out sections 381 and 
382 (as in effect prior to the enactment of this Act), (3) by renumbering section 
383 as 391, 385 as 392, 387 as 393, 388 as 394, 389 as 395, 390 as 396, 391 as 397, 
392 as 398, and 393 as 399, and (4) by striking out the center headings of part I 
and part II of such subtitle. 

Sec. 3. Section 361 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act og 1988 is amended 
by striking out “and rice, established under subtitle B” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “rice, broilers, and eggs.” 

Sec. 4. Section 375 (a) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 is amended 
by inserting after “peanuts,” the following : “broilers, eggs,”’. 


Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I will call at this time the authors of 
three bills, Congressman B. F. Sisk of California, Congressman Clem 
Miller of California, and Congressman Charlie Brown of Missouri, 
to explain the legislation they have before the committee. 
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Similar bills have been introduced by other Congressmen, 

Congressman Sisk, you may start. With the large number of 
witnesses that are appearing before the committee today, I hope 
the Congressmen will make their explanation of the legislation just 
as brief as they can, 


STATEMENT OF HON. B. F. SISK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE 12TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Sisk. I will make my statement as short as possible. I have 
been much interested and concerned with poultry and poultry prob- 
lems since 1932, when as a farmer I hauled eggs to town and sold 
them for 5 cents a dozen. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your invitation to briefly explain the 
propersd National Poultry Marketing Act, which would be estab- 
ished under identical bills introduced by Congressmen Harlan Hagen, 
a ve of your subcommittee, Clem Miller, Chester Bowles, and 
myself. 

The bills are intended to provide for the orderly marketing of 
poultry and poultry products and to assure consumers an adequate 
supply of poultry and poultry products of wholesome quality at prices 
fair to consumers and producers. 

To accomplish this objective, they provide machinery for the pro- 
duction and marketing of poultry, including meat chickens, eggs, 
and turkeys, designed to avoid wild fluctuations of supply and price, 
to promote markets, carry on research, establish and maintain grades, 
and in general stabilize these industries. We believe this program 
provides the long-range solution to the constantly recurring problems 
of the poultry industries. 

Members of the committee will recall] hearings in 1957 on similar 
legislation for a National Turkey Enabling Act. That proposal is 
still before you as H.R. 1344. This new bill is a broadening of the 
turkey proposal to authorize separate programs for chicken meat 
birds and for eggs as well as turkeys. It has been revised to meet 
problems peculiar to those industries, but the basic plan and concept 
is unchanged. 

This bill is intended as an enabling act. Of itself, it would not 
set up any marketing programs. It is permissive legislation. It 
would authorize each poultry industry to manage its own affairs under 
a marketing program if two-thirds of the producers want a program 
and are agreeable to the terms and conditions. Unless two-thirds of 
the producers vote for a program it will not be put in effect. The 
Secretary of Agriculture would have the power to pass on the need, 
fairness, and effectiveness of any proposed program and would be 
charged with responsibility for protecting the interests of consumers 
and al] segments of the industry. 

This is a self-help plan. The industry concerned would finance 
operation of each program. There would be no Government support 
of poultry or egg prices or tax outlay to administer the programs, 
except for minor Department of Agriculture expense. Each program 
would be financed by a limited payment by producers on the basis 
of the products marketed. Marketing quotas could be included in @ 
program, but only if agreed to by each industry under conditions 
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fair to consumers and producers. We think this enabling act will 
provide a governmental climate and approval to self-help programs 
under which the poultry industries can manage and stabi ize their 
business and prevent in the future the chaotic conditions presently 
prevailing. 

Some of our States now have similar State marketing programs. 
They have demonstrated their usefulness in promotion, education, 
and market research. For example, we have a turkey marketing pro- 

am in California. Under it California’s turkey consumption is 

ouble the national average. Its success encourages us to believe that 
similar methods can materially increase national consumption and 
reduce surplus, as well as stabilize demand on a year-round basis and 
lead to orderly and economical marketing. 

If we could build marketing fences around States, we probably 
could solve poultry problems on a local or State program basis, but 
experience indicates this is not the answer in view of modern trans- 

ortation and the free flow of turkey and chicken meat birds and eggs. 
t is essential that the problem be tackled on the regional or national 
scales which would be authorized by the enabling act. 

In conclusion, may I say we believe the activities and functions 
generally authorized in the enabling act should be just as broad as 
we can foresee may be needed to let the industry work out its problems 
in justice to consumers and producers, It would be most unfortunate 
if we urgently needed authority the act did not give, and, on the other 
hand, I am confident two-thirds of the producers and the Secretary of 
Agriculture are not going to authorize any controls or restrictions un- 
less they are necessary to solve production, surplus or marketing prob- 
lems which may arise in the future. 

I realize that this, of course, is a long-range approach to this situa- 
tion and one on which I have spent some 5 years of work. On the 
other hand, I realize there is an emergency situation now. And there 
is pending emergency type legislation. However, had this type of 
legislation been put into being some 5 years ago, in my opinion, there 
would be no emergency today. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity of appearing here. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. One question I want to ask. Would 
your legislation include the small producer with 100 or 200 hens? 

Mr. oa. The limitation with reference to size of producers set 
forth in the legislation I have discussed would limit turkey producers 
to those growing 100 turkeys or more, to meat chicken producers grow- 
ing 500 meat birds or more, to egg producers having 200 laying hens 
or more. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I believe that it is true, is it not, Con- 
gressman Sisk, that 80 percent of the poultry producers are people 
that have 200 hens and more, who produce 20 percent of the eggs, and 
25 percent are producing 75 percent of the eggs. 

Mr. Sisk. I believe those are generally correct as I understand the 
figures, yes. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. What other Congressmen are sponsor- 
ing this same legislation ? 

{r. Sisk. Well, as I indicated in the beginning, Congressman Mil- 
ler and Congressman Hagen from my own State, Chester Bowles, of 
‘Connecticut, and I might say that I have in the past few days had 
conversations with a number of other members that are very much 
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interested in this approach. I take no necessary pride in authorship 
of this bill. And I realize that there may be language in here that will 
require change and that out of this may grow a compromise, at least, 
we hope a compromise that will be good and solve some of the 
problems. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Have you any questions? 

Mr. McIntire. No questions. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Mr. Levering. 

Mr. Levertne. I want to compliment the Congressman on his state- 
ment. I would like to ask this question. How would this bill affect 
the integrated poultry industry or contract farmers? 

Mr. Sisk. Well, of course, it does not specifically in the language of 
the enabling act deal with that question. However, the only solution 
that I see to the so-called integrated problem is to stabilize the indus- 
try to the point where the producers of meat birds and eggs, and so 
forth, can operate on a fairly profitable basis. And when that comes 
about, where they can operate independently and have a decent profit, 
then the problem of integration, in my opinion, will disappear. I 
see no other solution to that problem. 

Mr. Levertrna. In other words integration is not the cause but the 
effect brought about by the distress in the poultry industry? 

Mr. Sisk. I think it is the result of a chaotic condition of a lack of 
proper profits and so forth to the individual farmer across our Nation. 

Mr. Levertnc. They have been forced into that type of situation. 

Mr. Sisk. That is my feeling, if I understand the problem. 

Mr. Levertne. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Any other questions? 

Mr. Sisk. If I could, I just have a very short telegram from the 
Governor of the State of California, which authorizes Mr. William 
Kuhrt, assistant director of agriculture in the State of California, 
who, I believe, will be appearing before your committee later on and 
this is a wire from the Governor expressing his support of the things. 

Mr. Jonnson of Wisconsin. Do you want to make that a part of 
the record ? 

Mr. Sisk. I will be glad to. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Without objection, it will be made a 
part of the record. 

(The telegram is as follows:) 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF., June 15, 1959. 
Hon. B. F. Sisk, 


Member of Congress, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 


This will authorize William J. Kuhrt to testify on Sisk-Hagen-Miller poultry 
marketing agreement bill. 
EDMUND G. Brown, Governor. 


Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Now we will hear from Congressman 
Miller. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLEM MILLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CON- 
GRESS FROM THE FIRST CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Mitter. I am a coauthor on some of this legislation. I am the 
author of House joint resolution 427, which is an effort to deal with 
the short-range problem. I would like to emphasize it is my candid 
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belief we must have a short-range program, but that the short-range 
program is not valuable at all unless it is coupled to the long-ran 
approach taken by Congressmen Sisk, Hagen, Bowles, and myself. 
And as Congressman Sisk has indicated, in the past week I have 
contacted almost every Congressman who has more than one chicken 
in his district and have found an astonishing sympathy to this ap- 
proach to the legislation. — 

Thank you for your kind invitation to outline briefly House joint 
resolution 427 for short-term, emergency relief for egg producers, 
as distinguished from long-range legislation to stabilize the poultry 
industry. 

This short-term proposal is that the Secretary of Agriculture im- 
mediately act to reduce production by buying and diverting laying 
hens for meat, most probably as canned stewed chicken. 

This would be done as a section 32 program, financed out of customs 
collections on imported farm commodities. This is the same authority 
as the Secretary has for the powdered egg and frozen egg purchase 
programs already ordered by the Secretary. 

Such a laying flock reduction program is outlined in House Joint 
Resolution 427, which I introduced last week and which has been 
referred to this committee. If passed by the House and Senate, the 
resolution would direct the Secretary to do six things. They are: 

1. Announce a section 32 diversion program to remove from pro- 
duction not less than 5 percent of laying hens in production; 

2. Buy such hens from producers for such processing as the Secre- 
tary determines is most practicable, considering use of the resulting 
product in school lunch, other domestic donation programs, and ex- 
port programs; 

3. At his discretion, designate processors, canners or freezers, or 
other existing commercial facilities as his agents; 

4. In buying hens, require an agreement from the producer to sell 
not less than 25 percent of his active laying flock; 

5. Set the purchase price at a level that will provide an incentive 
for producers to participate ; 

6. Require, if he considers it advisable, that participating pro- 
ducers agree that hens sold under the program will not be replaced 
for up to 6 months. 

I might say this is designed to answer some of the criticisms which 
the Secretary of Agriculture has leveled at such proposals for the 
purchase of laying hens. 

I might note that that 5 percent of the laying flock is between 14 and 
15 million hens. The total cost of the program has been variously 
estimated on both sides of $1 per hen. Freezing would cost less in- 
itially but canning would cost must less to store and result in a prod- 
uct more in demand overseas. 

The program, of course, has been requested of the Secretary by 
Chairman Cooley of this committee and has been turned down. 

Of all the suggestions made at last month’s hearing, the hen diver- 
sion proposal seemed to make most sense to me. It has been recom- 
mended to me as a short-term measure by a broad representation of 
poultrymen in my district in California, which includes Sonoma 
County. This program also has been recommended to me by John 
S. Watson, of Petaluma, Calif., president of our California State 
Board of Agriculture. 
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On behalf of the poultrymen in my district I recommended buying 
of hens at the hearings 6 weeks ago, as did many other witnesses, J] 
am thinking, for example, of the testimony of Mayor John Wagner 
of Estelle Manor, N.J., who urged immediate reduction of layin 
flocks and pointed out that “When you buy the egg, the chicken will 
produce the egg again.” 

And of Mr. Robert Scott, of North Carolina, who testified that 
“Farmers do not cull heavily because there is no incentive for them 
to do so.” 

I understand that laying hens are now bringing 5 and 6 cents a 
pound—in Minnesota and California, at least. 

Mayor Wagner graphically described the dilemma of the egg pro- 
ducer caught in today’s cost-price riptide. About how he can’t afford 
to feed them, but can’t afford to sell them either. “At least let a 
man get out of business,” he asked. 

I also was impressed by testimony of Mr. Davis Strobel of the 
Department of Agriculture’s Foreign Agricultural Service, that ex- 
ports of canned poultry have been enjoying a steady market in recent 
years. He pointed out that this type of product offers a means of 
introducing U.S. poultry into oversea markets lacking adequate 
refrigeration. 

Mr. Chairman, this is all I would like to say at the present time in 
introducing House Joint Resolution 427. I would like permission of 
the Chair to appear later this week to testify on the long-range pro- 
posals, and, also, to introduce several exhibits. 

I have a letter from the Governor of California endorsing in gen- 
eral our approach to this problem. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. It is the plan of the committee, if we 
are unable to finish on Wednesday and Thursday, to hear Members 
of Congress on Friday morning. I will be glad to have you here. 
The committee will be glad to hear you on Friday morning. 

I note that you refer to a telegram by the chairman of the commit- 
tee. I would like unanimous consent to include in the record this 
telegram sent by Mr. Cooley to the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Secretary of Agriculture’s reply. Is there any objection? Hear- 
ing no objection, they will be entered into the record. 

(The telegram, letter, and prepared statement are as follows:) 

House COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., June 5, 1959. 
Hon. Ezka TAFT BENSON, 


The Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Day after day I am receiving by letter, telegram, and telephone pathetic pleas 
from poultrymen throughout the country for some effective help from the 
Government to relieve the price disaster in eggs and poultry products. 

You are aware that thousands of farm families in commercial egg production 
are faced with bankruptcy. 

I appeal to you to use the authority and the funds made available to you 
*y the Congress to move in immediately with a program that will stabilize 
the egg market and thereby prevent the destruction of these thousands of 
family farm enterprises. 

I urge that you follow the intent of the Congress when it established the 
section 32 emergency surplus removal! program, and that you proceed promptly 
to— 

1. Buy sufficient number of hens from laying flocks to bring egg production 
in reasonable adjustment to market requirements, paying a fair price for the 
hens. This poultry should be frozen or canned for future use in the school lunch 
program, for feeding needy people in this country, and for export. 
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2. Purchase eggs from breeder flocks, thereby to slow down the hatching of 
chicks and the placement of pullets into laying houses. 

8. Issue an appeal to feed companies, to mortgage holders, utility companies, 
and to others holding claims against poultrymen, for a reasonable delay or 
moratorium on payment of these debts, thereby to delay bankruptcy proceedings 
and to afford time for this suggested emergency program to work toward the 
stabilization of the industry. 

In addition to saving thousands of independent family units in our free enter- 
prise economy, this program for the money invested would provide wholesome, 
nutritious, and delightful food for our schoolchildren and for our needy citizens. 
Not a cent of the expenditure would be wasted. 

Mr. Secretary, you soon must certainly realize that the steps you have taken 
in this emergency are but a gesture in the direction of the problem. Our 
Government cannot stand by, refusing to use the authority and funds already 
provided by the Congress, while so many of our independent family business 
enterprises and so many of our citizens confront disaster and ruin. 


Haro_p D. Coo.ey, 
Chairman, House Committee on Agriculiure. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


Washington, D.C. 
Hon. Harotp D. Coo.ry, 


House of Representatives. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN CooLey: This is in reply to your telegram of June 5 request- 
ing the Department to use its authority and funds to purchase laying hens and 
eggs from breeder flocks to help relieve the present egg price situation, 

We cannot accept your statement that actions taken by the Department have 
been merely gestures toward aiding the poultry industry. Since last October the 
Department has been buying eggs on a weekly basis. Producer and industry 
groups have appreciated and recognized the beneficial effect this program has 
had on the market during these many weeks. Expenditures under this program 
now total almost $19 million. We are continuing this program and supplement- 
ing it through the purchase of frozen eggs, as announced on June 2. First offer- 
ings will be received on June 16. 

The Department cooperated to the maximum of its facilities in promoting eggs 
as a supplement to industry’s “March Egg Month.” Subsequent to that, repre- 
sentatives of producer and distributor groups were called to Washington to 
develop an intensive merchandising campaign, which is now under way through- 
out the retail trade. Since this meeting there has been some improvement in 
egg prices. 

With respect to your suggestion that we buy sufficient number of hens from 
laying flocks to bring egg production in reasonable adjustment to market require- 
ments, our earlier letter of May 25 clearly outlined the impracticality of such a 
program and its effect on egg production. 

It has always been true that when egg prices fall to relatively low levels, egg 
producers cull their flocks heavily and reduce purchases of replacement stock. 
This usual pattern has been taking place since April. Producers had 78 percent 
more hens slaughtered this April than during April of 1958 and started reducing 
their purchases of replacement stock. Although all the statistics concerning May 
production are not yet available, the slaughter of fowl during the month 
appeared to have been 57 percent heavier than a year ago, and the number of 
eggs in incubators on May 1 was 13 percent below the same date last year. We 
should not take steps which would slow down the rate of culling or increase 
replacement purchases. 

With respect to your suggestion that we purchase eggs from breeder flocks, 
you will be interested in the following facts: The original and basic cause of 
the current egg price situation was 33 percent increase in the replacement hatch 
of egg-type chicks, during the period July-December 1958 over the same period 
a year earlier. The much larger hatch was stimulated by the favorable level of 
egg prices that year. This 33 percent larger hatch has since been reflected in a 
comparable increase in the number of pullets entering flocks since the first of the 
year. The decline in egg prices in March had the immediate effect of reducing 
the demand for replacement chicks. The purchase of eggs from breeder flocks— 
a program you suggest in your telegram—at this date would have virtually no 
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effect on egg production this year since chicks hatched at this time will not come 
into production until 6 months later; but if attempted, such a purchase program 
would encourage the keeping of breeder hens and thus tend to discourage the 
reduction in purchases of chicks evident during the past 2 months. A reversal of 
this trend would be highly undesirable. 

The final request in your telegram is that the Department issue an appeal to 
creditors to withhold their claims against poultrymen so as to afford time for 
actions by the Department to work toward the stabilization of the industry. 
The Farmers Home Administration, the only agency in the Department of Agri- 
culture that extends credit to poultrymen, will continue its loans with such pro- 
ducers even though they are delinquent on their repayments, as long as there is 
a reasonable prospect of their eventually overcoming their present financial] 
difficulties. The experience of the Department in working with private and co- 
operative sources of credit during periods of emergency when producers have 
suffered serious financial losses is that generally they voluntarily follow this 
same practice. Private and cooperative sources of credit, in their desire to serve 
the best interests of the poultry industry, will wish to work with their poultry 
producer customers on an individual-case basis, rather than cooperating with a 
blanket industrywide moratorium on all repayments and customary loan-servicing 
actions. This will not only serve the best interests of poultry producers, but 
will help protect creditors against a possible substantial reduction in their future 
earnings. 

Not only is the present practice of lending agencies that deal with egg pro- 
ducers important, but of equal importance are their policies concerning the pro- 
viding of facilities’ credit for expansion. In 1957 this Department took the 
leadership in asking the cooperation of both governmental and private lending 
agencies to bring greater stability to the poultry industry. Conferences were 
held with representatives of the major sources of credit and they reported to the 
Department concerning their lending policies. We are again calling the credit 
agencies attention to this problem. 

Sincerely yours, 


TESTIMONY OF CONGRESSMAN CLEM MILLER, First DISTRICT, CALIFORNIA, BEFORE 
THE Darky AND PoULTRY SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON AGRI- 
CULTURE 


Mr. Chairman, thank you for your kind invitation to outline briefly a proposal 
for short-term, emergency relief for egg producers, as distinguished from long- 
range legislation to stabilize the poultry industry. 

This short-term proposal is that the Secretary of Agriculture immediately 
act to reduce production by buying and diverting laying hens for meat, most 
probably as canned stewed chicken. 

This would be done as a section 32 program, financed out of customs collections 
on imported farm commodities. This is the same authority the Secretary has 
for the powdered-egg and frozen-egg purchase programs already in effect. 

Such a laying-flock reduction program is outlined in House Joint Resolution 
427, which I introduced last week and which has been referred to this committee. 
If passed by the House and Senate, the resolution would direct the Secretary 
to do six things. They are: 

1. Announce a section 32 diversion program to remove from production 
not less than 5 percent of laying hens in production ; 

2. Buy such hens from producers for such processing as the Secretary 
determines is most practicable, considering use of the resulting product in 
school lunch, other domestic donation programs, and export programs; 

3. At his discretion, designate processors, canners, or freezers or other 
existing commercial facilities as his agents; 

4. In buying hens, require an agreement from the producer to sell not 
less than 25 percent of his active laying flock ; 

5. Set the purchase price at a level that will provide an incentive for 
producers to participate ; 

6. Require, if he considers it advisable, that participating producers agree 
that hens sold under the program will not be replaced for up to 6 months. 

I might note that 5 percent of the laying flock is between 14 million and 15 
million hens, The total cost of the program has been variously estimated on 
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poth sides of $1 per hen. Freezing would cost less initially but canning would 
cost much less to store and result in a product more in demand overseas. 

This program, of course, has been requested of the Secretary by Chairman 
Cooley of this committee and has been turned down. House Joint Resolution 
427 has been designed to answer the Secretary’s criticisms of a laying-hen 
purchase program. : 

Of all the suggestions made at last month’s hearing, the hen diversion pro- 
posal seemed to make most sense to me. It has been recommended to me as 
a short-term measure by a broad representation of poultrymen in my district in 
California, which includes Sonoma County, and by many other poultrymen 
throughtout the country. This program also has been recommended to me by 
John S. Watson, of Petaluma, Calif., president of our California State Board 
of Agriculture. 

On behalf of the poultrymen in my district, I recommended buying of hens 
at the hearings 6 weeks ago, as did many other witnesses. I am thinking, for 
example, of the testimony of Mayor John Wagner of Estelle Manor, N. J., who 
urged immediate rduction of laying flocks and pointed out that “When you buy 
the egg, the chicken will produce the egg again.” 

And of Mr. Robert Scott, of North Carolina, who testified that “Farmers do 
not cull heavily because there is no incentive for them to do so.” 

I understand that laying hens are now bringing 5 and 6 cents a pound in 
Minnesota and California, at any rate. 

Mayor Wagner graphically described the dilemma of the egg producer caught 
in today’s cost-price riptide—about how he can’t afford to feed them, but can’t 
afford to sell them either. ‘At least let a man get out of the business,” he asked. 

I also was impressed by testimony of Mr. David Strobel, of the Department 
of Agriculture’s Foreign Agricultural Service, that exports of canned poultry 
have been enjoying a steady market in recent years. He pointed out that this 
type of product offers a means of introducing U.S. poultry into oversea markets 
lacking adequate refrigeration. 

I am impressed by views expressed by the Department and others that to be 
effective in reducing production, emergency actions must be by methods con- 
sistent with normal culling and adjustment procedures. I believe diversion of 
laying hens is such a method. On the other hand, buying eggs has been 
criticized as only prolonging the present situation. 

One final point. If the committee does see fit to approve additional emergency, 
short-term action, I earnestly trust that it will not be at the expense of permanent 
legislation looking toward a real, long-range solution. A short-term program 
must be coupled with the long-range solution. 

As a cosponsor of long-range bills on which there will be testimony, let me 
emphasize that I am not wedded to the specifics of details outlined in the bills. 
We are here to listen to what the farmers have to Say. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
Sacramento, June 2, 1959. 
Hon. CLEMENT W. MILLER, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN : I have been advised of the effort that you are making, 
together with Congressmen Hagen and Sisk, to secure some relief for California’s 
turkey, broiler, and egg producers. I want you to know that you have my 
full support, and that I shall do everything possible to assist you. 

California’s poultry industry is now in a critical position because of its de- 
pressed economic condition. There is little that we can do locally because the 
problem is nationwide. However, it is my intention to use all of our resources 
help strengthen the economics of the egg, broiler, and turkey producers of 
this State. 

I understand that our Department of Agriculture has been cooperating with 
you in your efforts. I have asked them to continue this cooperation, and I 
stand ready to assist youin any way that I can. 

Sincerely, 
EDMUND G. Brown, Governor. 


Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. We will now hear from Congressman 
Charlie Brown of Missouri who has introduced H.R. 7752. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES H. BROWN, A REPRESENTATIVE In 
CONGRESS FROM THE SEVENTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Brown. I am going to talk to the emergency part of the prob- 
lem, the short-range answer, and then I would like to appear later 
before the committee to discuss the long-range problem. 

Everyone knows that the worst economic disaster since 1941 hit 
the poultry areas of America. Producers are losing money on every 
pound of poultry meat and every dozen eggs they sell. Some $600 
million worth of purchasing power is being destroyed. Life savings 
are being exhausted. . 

Like a devastating fire or hurricane, this 1959 poultry depression is 
sweeping from one poultry farm to another, leaving human suffering 
in its wake. j 

Now, we could talk for hours about the root causes of this poultry 
crisis and what the poultry industry, or Government, or the two to- 
gether should do to prevent crises of this kind in the future. And that 
should be done at the proper time. 

But the important thing right now is that thousands of human be- 
ings are in serious trouble. They must have emergency relief from 
this economic hurricane, or they’re broke. 

Whatever the lasting effects of such relief or whatever lesson poul- 
trymen learn from this crisis, it is in the national interest to ease the 
economic losses of this 1959 poultry disaster. 

In other years when livestock producers and fruitgrowers have 
suffered, they have received help. The Secretary of Agriculture has 
spent some $230 million relieving the economic pains of hog and beef 
producers. He has spent some $85 million doing the same for fruit 
and vegetable growers. Poultrymen deserve the same consideration, 

Now, surely, we can all agree on that. The Department of Agri- 
culture disagreed for awhile. But apparently, they’re changing their 
minds, because they are using Government money to purchase dried 
and frozen eggs. Through June 2, they had spent $19 million on 
such purchases. 

So, it isn’t a question of do something or do nothing. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is, at least, going through the motions of doing’ 
something. But is it right, effective, and enough ? 

Personally, I think the USDA’s powdered egg purchase program 
has no chance of helping anyone. It won’t improve egg prices any 
more than the 1956 egg purchasing fiasco did. It might have kept 
them from getting worse but they did not improve prices in 1956. 

Anytime you try to remove enough eggs from the marketplace to 
improve the market, you’d better have a big bankroll because 300 
million hens lay a lot of eggs. 

And why buy eggs instead of chickens? 

The egg that the USDA buys today will be replaced tomorrow or 
the next day by another from the same laying hen. And in 2 months’ 
time, the USDA will have spent enough on eggs to have bought the 
hen, in the first place. 

Furthermore, there are more people who want and need chicken pot. 
pie than there are who want or need powdered eggs. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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Chicken meat could be used in the school lunch program and/or sold 
to the Germans, Italians, or Turks. They like roasting or stewing 
chicken. They eat a lot of it. 

I submit that it would be more effective for-the Department of 
Agriculture to stop this powdered egg purchase program and use that 
money to buy poultry meat. 

For several weeks now, I have hoped that the Department of Agri- 
culture would see that they aren’t accomplishing anything with this 
egg purchasing program and would try something else. But they 
haven't. 

So, yesterday—as a last resort, I introduced a bill which would 
direct the Secretary of Agriculture to use the authority and money 
provided him by the Congress in a more effective and worthwhile 
manner than he is using it. 

The bill provides, first, for purchasing chickens. 

It is an act of Congress not a resolution, so there won’t be any con- 
stitutional questions involved. H.R. 7752 is a bill to provide emer- 
gency relief to family farm poultry producers and it provides for 
purchasing chickens. 

Federally inspected poultry processing plants would be the Secre- 
tary’s agents. 

All over the country, these agents would offer to buy pullets from 
any flockowner who would sell at least 20 percent of his flock. In this 
way, the Secretary could be sure that he was getting producing hens, 
not just the culls that would go to market anyway. 

The purchase price would be at least 20 cents a pound—a price sufli- 
cient to encourage flockowners to cooperate in this emergency pro- 

ram. 
fF The Department has said publicly that the purchase of 15 to 20 
million fowl would stabilize egg output. So, the bill provides for 
purchasing this number within 91 days after date of enactment. 

Once we have temporary stability, then the idea is to keep it stabi- 
lized for as long as possible. So, provided in the bill is the purchasing 
of replacement pullets—those big enough for meat chickens—and also 
eggs from breeder flocks. 

This would curtail expansion for a period of 7 or 8 months, be- 
cause it would decrease the number of replacement pullets. 

This would give the egg industry a chance to catch its breath and 
reconsider what it is doing and how to prevent future crises. 

At least, it would be better than this $20 to $30 million dried table 
egg purchase program which, at best, can bring only temporary re- 
lief—short term. 

In addition, this bill provides for a school lunch poultry meat pro- 
gram. The Secretary would refund to the nonprofit schools one- 
half the purchase price of any broiler meat or turkey meat they pur- 
chase, up to 6 pounds per student. 

The bill also directs the Commodity Credit Corporation to utilize 
the section 32 authority they have for marketing more poultry meat 
in foreign markets. 

Right now, there are countries that are willing to try American tur- 
key and broiler meat; but they object to the cost of having it shipped 
via American ships. 

Well, the CCC solves that problem on wheat and corn and cotton 
shipments by reducing the commodity price to offset the cost of trans- 
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portation. They should be doing the same on poultry meat. My bill 

directs them to do it on at least $10 million worth of poultry meat ex- 
orts. 

; I do not propose-this bill as a long-range answer to the basic prob- 

lems of the poultry industry. It isn’t, any more than the Depart- 

ment’s powdered egg purchase program is a long-range answer. 

I say it is a better emergency program than the one devised by the 
Department; and I hope that the committee will give this measure 
every possible consideration. Poultry producers are in serious trouble. 
If Government is going to spend millions of dollars to combat the 
disaster, let’s spend it effectively and get results for our money. 

Mr. Levertne. May I ask one question ? 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. Levertne. I recall that the poultry industry for a number of 
years has favored cheaper feed grains. I wonder if the gentleman 
believes there is a relationship between cheaper feed grains and 
lower poultry prices? 

Mr. Brown. In the long range, I think there definitely is, These 
people who are buying poultry meat and eggs at these chainstores can 
tell what the price of grain is just as well as anyone else. And they 
have adjusted the price to compensate for the lower feed costs. 

Mr. Leverrne. Thank you. 

Mr. Coap. Our colleague made reference to the fact that in his 
bill 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Congressman Brown ? 

Mr. Coap. Yes—there was a direction to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to use section 32 funds. 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coap. Is that found on this preliminary copy on page 4 of your 
section 6 at the bottom of the page, that reference to section 32? 

Mr. Brown. That is the amendment, but the actual section that pro- 
vides it is section 5 on page 4 of the preliminary copy. 

Mr. Coap. Does this take away from the Secretary his discretionary 
power and direct him to do it? 

Mr. Brown. It says the Secretary shall within one year after date 
of enactment of this act. That is in the finished copy; at least 1 year 
instead of within 

Mr. Coap. You are familiar, I am sure, with the fact that section 32, 
the basic law, is discretionary and the Secretary does not have to use 
these funds that are gathered; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Brown. You probably are correct. You are very familiar with 
the section. 

Mr. Coap. The Secretary has recently turned back around $50 mil- 
lion into the U.S. Treasury and has not used the funds. He is pres- 
ently carrying a balance of $300 million. That is the statute limit. 
He 1s not using the funds at all. 

I wondered if your bill is passed if it will be mandatory upon him 
so that he has.to use these funds for the purpose for which section 32 
was written in the beginning. 

Mr. Brown. Yes, indeed. If it does not—that is the only purpose 
of the bill—we wanted to make sure that the language is correct. All 
I am trying to do is to direct him to do what he is authorized to do 
anyway. 

Mr. Coap. Thank you. 
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Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Any other questions? 

Thank you for the fine statements that you gentlemen have made. 

Mr. Levertne. One final question. Mr. Brown, by directing him, 
do you mean to make that stronger—instead of directive language 
would you prefer mandatory language—is that what you mean in 
this? 

Mr. Brown. It says “shall.” The Secretary “shall”—— 

Mr. Levertnc. That is commonly understood as mandatory rather 
than directive ? 

Mr. Brown. That is right. If we can get it past the veto it will be 
mandatory. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. We havé now with us Congressman 
James C. Auchincloss of New Jersey who has legislation before this 
committee and, also, has some temporary legislation in mind. I be- 
lieve he wants to talk to us about that. His bill is H.R. 6901. 
It has been introduced for some time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE THIRD CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Avucuincioss. Thank you. I am not going to read all of this. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much this opportunity to appear 
before you, and I think there is no need of my saying anything about 
the emergency which exists in the poultry industry. I am sure that 
the committee is well aware of that, and there is no need of me to en- 
large on it. 

I would like to briefly speak on H.R. 9380, which I introduced, and 
give you a little bit of the background of this legislation. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I think this legislation has been intro- 
duced by several other Congressmen since you introduced it, is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Aucutnctoss. I think so. I originally introduced this legisla- 
tion on August 21, 1957, when I put in a bill, H.R. 9380, in the 85th 
Congress, 1st session. 

Subsequently, this bill was referred by Mr. Cooley to the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Poultry, Mr. Watts. And he went over it 
with me and with his staff. 

And subsequently, I introduced bill No. H.R. 8919, on July 28, 1957, 
as a corrected version. 

The bill that we are discussing today is that corrected version. 

Mr. Watts had planned to have hearings on this legislation. He 
was to have hearings in Maine, Connecticut, and New Jersey, and we 
arranged the hearings in New Jersey but for some reason or other they 
never came off. The hearings were canceled. I think it was because 
he found that it was difficult for the members of his committee to get 
together. 

The purpose of this legislation is to provide for marketing quotas 
for broilers and eggs and is divided into two parts. The first part is 
entitled “Broiler Industry” and the second part is called the “Egg 
Industry.” 

I will review briefly the provisions of the bill appearing in each 
section. 
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BROILER INDUSTRY 


1. The Secretary of Agriculture determines the national marketing 

en for broilers for the next calendar year based on the consumption 

uring the preceding year, and governed by various statistics deter- 
mined by the Department of Agriculture. 

2. The Secretary shall conduct a referendum among broiler growers 
to determine their acceptance or rejection thereof. The quota may be 
rejected by a negative vote of one-third of those voting. 

3. The national marketing quota is apportioned among the States, 
and the State marketing quotas apportioned to counties therein under 
a certain formula by a county committee. Exports are not included 
in the quotas. 

4. The Secretary shall issue purchasing certificates to broiler grow- 
ers in accordance with their quotas. 

5. The hatchery business is controlled by the Secretary who may 
reduce the number of broilers hatched and prescribe necessary regula- 
tions for the business. 

6. Penalties are provided for violations and adequate records and 
reports must be kept by the growers. 

7. A broiler advisory committee is provided for to be appointed by 
the Secretary. 

EGG INDUSTRY 


1. The Secretary shall determine the marketing quota for eggs 
based on the requirements of consumers in the continental United 
States, computed under certain provisos. 

2. Referendum shall be conducted by the Secretary among egg pro- 
ducers and a negative vote of one-third of those voting will defeat the 

uota. 
; 3. Marketing quotas shall be apportioned to States, and by States to 
their counties under such reservations as are necessary to make allow- 
ance for trends in production and abnormal marketing conditions and 
other restrictions. A county committee is provided for which may 
make various adjustments in individual marketing quotas to meet un- 
usual conditions, Exported eggs are not included in the quotas. 

4. The Secretary shall issue “purchasing certificates” to qualified 
egg producers under certain conditions. 

5. Control of hatchery business by requiring certificates from the 
Secretary of Agriculture determined by a formula insuring control 
of acquisition and sale of baby chicks. 

6. Penalties provided for violations of regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary for enforcement of provisions of the act. Requires re- 
ports and maintenance of records with severe penalties for violations. 

7. Appointment by Secretary of Agriculture of advisory committee 
to advise and consult with him. 

8. Amends section 361 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
by striking out “rice, established under subtitle B” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “rice, broilers, and eggs” and section 375(a) of the same 
act by inserting after “peanuts” the following—“broilers, eggs.” 

T think that sums up the provisions of this legislation. 

I would like to say that its original draft was handed to me by the 
growers’ representative of the growers in New Jersey, who, I think, 
worked it up after consultation with growers from other parts of the 
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country. And I am not an expert poultryman. It does make sense 
tome, And I would like to submit it to your committee for your con- 
sideration and prompt enactment, if you find it is worthwhile. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I have another approach to this 
whole problem which I would like to submit to this committee. I 
understand in my conversations with you that this is not the proper 
time to submit such a statement. And I, therefore, respectfully ask 
that I may be heard possibly Friday of this week to submit this other 
statement to handle the present emergency. 

Thank you very sab: 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I believe in treating both parties 
equally. As long as three Democrats appeared, we will hear your 
statement now. Can you pass out the copies? 

Mr. Coan. Is this a new proposal? Is this on a different bill ? 

Mr. JoHnson of Wisconsin. He has not introduced the bill. He is 
just giving this proposal to the committee. 

Mr. Coap. You mean there is a new bill? What about the bill upon 
which the remarks were just made? 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. That is long-term legislation. He has 
had it in for some time. 

Mr. Coap. May I propound.a question at this point ? 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Yes, you may. 

Mr. Coan. I would like to determine, if t might, what. the adminis- 
tration attitude is—what report has the Department of Agriculture 
made on the bill to which you have addressed your reeniet 

Mr. Aucutncioss. I am not aware that any report has been made 
on the bill. 

Mr. Coap. Have you had any personal conversations with, perhaps 
the Secretary of Agriculture, to determine whether or not he woul 
srypert the bill which you have just discussed ? 

r. Aucuincxoss. I do not know. I submitted the bill to the com- 
mittee and I expected them to find out what the Department’s atti- 
tude would be to it. 

Mr. Coap. Thank you. 

Mr. Levertna. Do I understand you are pressing for the legislation 
to which you have just testified or are you more in favor of the pro- 
posal that you will present on Friday ? 

Mr. Aucuincioss. Well, I think that my second proposal is a 
little better. This proposal which I will now submit to the commit- 
tee is something I Soee out by myself. So it may be amateurish. 
But it appeals to me very much as a sensible way of controlling pro- 
duction. Mind you, it has to do with eggs only. 

Mr. Jounson. of Wisconsin. Will you give the Secretary your 
statement and pass the copies to the committee? We will hear you 
now. 

Mr. Aucurnctioss. I appreciate very much the opportunity to 1° 
pear before this committee which is studying the poultryman’s prob- 
lems in the marketing of his eggs and fowl It is generally recog- 
nized that this problem is of great concern to many people through- 
out the country who are also conscious that it is a very difficult and 
complicated problem to solve. After all is said and done, there is a 
lot more satisfaction in settling a hard, complicated problem like 
this one than to resolve an easy one. I feel confident that the ability 
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and devoted service of the members of this subcommittee will reach 
some constructive decision with suggestions how to relieve this intri- 
cate situation. 

I do not think the present program of purchasing eggs by the Fed- 
eral Government, whether they are dried or shell eggs, is the real 
approach to a permanent solution of the problem. Such a police 
can only be a stopgap at best and a very temporary one at that. Fur- 
thermore, I believe firmly that a correction of the unsatisfactory state 
of affairs in the poultry industry cannot be reached without teamwork 
between the individual States, the poultrymen therein, and the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The fundamental cause of this distressing situation is overprodue- 
tion and unless something is done to control production, it is impos- 
sible to effect a cure of the unhappy conditions which now exist. A 
man in any other line of business who is overstocked has to move his 
goods at a reduced price, perhaps at a loss, but he does not, under any 
circumstances, continue to replenish his stock until what he has on his 
shelves has been disposed of. The poultryman, although selling his 
goods at a loss, continues to replenish his supply at the same rate, no 
matter how much he may sell and the Government may buy. Thus, 
the market price is not affected at all and the poultryman continues to 
nourish the unprofitable situation. The fundamental purpose of the 
suggestion which I will submit is to reduce production and require 
integrated action by each State, the poultrymen therein, and the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Briefly the plan is for each State to purchase fowl] at a fair market 
value up to 50 percent of the flock of any poultryman, and then dis- 
pose of these birds to the institutions of the State, such as prisons, 
hospitals, homes operated by the State and, if there is a surplus, to 
private charitable institutions. The State would thereby save on 
the commissary budget requirements of their institutions and thus 
recoup some of the cost of the program. Under such a plan the 
poultrymen would be required to agree not to increase the size of his 
flock for 2 years, and the Federal Government in its turn would 
agree to sell to poultrymen participating in this program surplus 
grains used for poultry feed at 50 percent of the market value. I 
would like to enlarge somewhat on this plan. 

1. Referring to my own State, the State of New Jersey, the poul- 
try industry is one of its largest industries and it is now suffering 
acutely to the end that many poultry farmers have been forced out of 
business, are either on the verge of bankruptcy, or are already bank- 
rupt. Such adversity cannot come to such a large industry in any 
State without seriously affecting the economic stability of the entire 
State, and so all its citizens become involved to a greater or lesser 
degree. This is not a good atmosphere for any State in which to pro- 
mote economic security and growth and, therefore, it becomes the 
real concern of the State to do what it can to aid in correcting or 
alleviating a situation of this kind. 

If the State purchases at a fair price 50 percent of the flock of a 
poultryman who is willing to conform to the rest of the program, and 
then gives the birds so purchased for consumption in the State institu- 
tions, I submit that that State is then performing a constructive eco- 
nomic act for the good of all its citizens. Such a program as I have 
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outlined should not be too costly and by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion can the State be accused of using taxpayers’ money to support 
poultry prices. ( . 

2. In order to enjoy the relief which such a State-purchasing pro- 
gram would bring about the farmer has his responsibilities too, At 
this time of need he would receive cash which I am sure in many in- 
stances would be most. welcome and, in return for such consideration, 
he would be required to enter into an agreement with the State not 
to increase his reduced flock for at least 2 years, thereby giving the 
market a chance to become stabilized. Needless to say a reduction 
in flocks means a reduction in eggs and as soon as the supply of the 
poultryman’s commodity is restricted, the price of eggs should reflect 
a fair return on the poultryman’s investment. 

3. In this operation, however, there is a third element involved 
which I refer to as the responsibility of the Federal Government. In 
order to make it attractive for the poultryman to continue in business 
he must be accorded further relief in the purchase of feed for his flock 
at prices lower than the high market price caused by the price-support 
program. I propose that the Federal Government should offer to 
farmers who cooperate in this program the opportunity to purchase 
for the next 2 years any surplus grain used in poultry feed at 50 
percent of its market price. Of course I recognize that this sugges- 
tion, simple as it seems, presents complicated questions to be solved 
and, with my limited knowledge of this subject, I venture to make 
the following observations as to how the sale and distribution of the 
surplus grain would be accomplished. 

I recall back in 1944-45 during World War II when feed grains for 
poultry were very difficult to acquire, arrangements were made with 
the proper department of the Department of Agriculture for poultry- 
men through their organizations to purchase freight carloads of 
wheat, corn, and so forth, from the Government at a central point. I 
remember carloads being purchased in the Chicago market and hauled 
to locations in New Jersey where the commodity would be distributed 
among poultry farmers. The grains would be processed into poultr 
feed by the poultrymen themselves, or arrangements made tneseah 
various feed merchants for such a service. It occurs to me that simi- 
lar arrangements might be made today to carry out this plan and, as 
the emergency is a real one, it would seem logical that poultrymen 
would be glad to cooperate in order to secure such practical relief. 
It is recognized, nevertheless, that there are details that must be 
worked out for the success of such a program, but I am confident that 
the details may be properly solved to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

It is easy to see from this proposal that it requires the cooperation 
of the State, the poultrymen, and the Federal Government before any- 
thing can be done but, indeed, this is a very much better solution than 
to have a segment of our economy depend entirely on the bounty of 
the Federal Government for its livelihood. 

I recognize also the fact that amendment to the present, agricul- 
tural act will be necessary in order to permit the sale of these surplus 
commodities and there may be other legislation required, but if the 
program is worthwhile there should not be any difficulty about 
drafting and enacting such legislation. 

There is one other thing which I think is of prime importance in 
this situation which should have careful consideration, and that ‘is 
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the relationship between the poultryman and the feed merchant. It 
has been my observation that feed merchants are accustomed to give 
extended credit to poultrymen, thereby encouraging the maintenanée 
of large flocks which, naturally, produce an overabundance of eggs, 
The larger the flock a poultryman has, the better the feed merchant 
likes it because in that way he sells more feed. However, I question 
the economic soundness of permitting feed merchants to carry on a 
banking operation by financing poultrymen in their businesses. This 
is the concern of banks and if a poultryman is worthy to secure credit 
to carry on his activities, banks are only too ready to furnish the 
necessary funds. Whenever a businessman, whether he is a poultry- 
man or not, is in danger of becoming overextended in the operation 
of his business, he is cautioned by his banker, and if he does not accept 
advice, he finds that his credit is curtailed for his own good and the 
good of the general economic situation. 

I think your excellent committee might well devote some time in 
exploring this situation to learn whether something should be done 
not to curtail a poultryman’s activities but to place his business on a 
sound basis, less subject to disastrous crises like the one that is now 
upon us. 

The plan I have outlined, I believe, makes sense and I have yet to 
hear of any other suggestion that would correct the seat of the trouble, 
the overproduction of eggs. No other plan has been presented that 
I know of which would bring the poultryman immediate relief in the 
form of cash and permit him to continue in business. Good as it may 
be, assuming that the details can be worked out, there is one great 
‘weakness in it—it is not workable unless a large segment, if not the 
entire country accepts it. If one State puts the plan into operation 
it would not prevent the poultrymen of another State from dumping 
his eggs in the market, thereby disrupting the whole situation. It may 

quite possible, however, to secure the cooperation of groups of 
States which might be willing to work together for the common good. 
With this in mind, I submit the suggestion that if the general plan 
is acceptable to this committee, the committee request the Secretary 
of Agriculture to invite the secretaries of a selected list of “poultry” 
States to meet and discuss it. Here is a concrete suggestion to work 
on, and by such a meeting a better plan may be evolved for the per- 
manent benefit of this large and important segment of our farming 
industry. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Thank you for your fine statement. 
Congressman McIntire has a question he would like to ask. 

Mr. McIntie. I, too, want to join the chairman in thanking you 
for your statement. I know by virtue of our own personal conversa- 
tion that you have been interested in working on this problem for 
fully 3 years that I know of, in hoping to be able to find some con- 
structive answer. 

I would like to inquire—because I know that some of the suggestions 
which you have made here are those you have been working on for 
sometime—have you had an opportunity to check with any States 
to get their response to State participation? Might I ask you, do 
you think in New Jersey that the State would join in on a State par- 
ticipating program ? 

r. Aucuincioss. Mr. McIntire, I cannot answer that specifically. 
I have spoken about this plan with Mr. Alampi of the State depart- 
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ment of agriculture and he thinks it deserves considerable thought. 
I think a lot of henght has to be given to it. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you very kindly, Mr. Auchincloss. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Any other questions. 

Mr. Coap. I would like to propound one question; that is, what do 
you think the selling of feed grains out of Government surplus at 50 
percent of their market price would do to the market price of feed 

ains ¢ 
oir. Avcuincioss. In thinking of this when I began to dream about 
this a little bit the last few days, I thought of the point that you have 
just brought up here. It may be the market price is not the proper 
medium to work on. It may x that it should be 50 percent of what 
the grain cost the Government. That would be the price. Do I under- 
stand your question ? 

Mr. Coap. But would not the end result be the same, anyway— 
would not this be a further determining factor to lower the price of 
feed grains? I come from a feed grain State. I come from the State 
of Iowa. And my farmers are in serious trouble already with too low 
a price on feed grains. And it has been largely due to the poultry 
areas of the country that have clamored for lower feed grain prices 
and they got lower feed grain prices and now they have a considerable 
lower price on poultry. And here it would seem to me that is adding 
gasoline to an already flaming fire of lower prices and lower prices. 

Mr. Aucutncwoss. It would only apply to that group of farmers 
who complied with the rest of the program. That is No. 1. No. 2, 
it would be much better for the general situation to keep these poultry- 
men solvent and in business than to have them go bankrupt the way 
they are doing now in New Jersey. 

Mr. Coap. But would you not do the same thing by supporting the 
price of chickens, poultry, broilers, instead of just lowering the price 
of these feed grains? Why do we want to destroy the market in one 
ay to raise it in another? Why don’t we raise both of 
them ¢ 

Mr. Aucuinctoss. You mean to install support prices by the Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr. Coap. Well, that is what it means essentially because that is 
what you are doing in this bill, are you not? 

Mr. Aucuincioss. It happens that I am opposed to that philosophy. 

Mr. Coan. You are presenting a philosophy that lowers the price 
of feed grains, isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Aucutncioss. This country has a great storage of these feed 
grains. They have to get rid of them. Here is an outlet to their own 
people right here. And it seems to me that if these men who are in 
a bad way all over the country can be brought into line to accept the 
program along these lines, why they are entitled to some considera- 
tion. I do not think it would disrupt the normal market. 

Mr. Coan. It would simply get rid of the feed grains—we have too 
much feed grains, you said. 

Mr. Aucuincioss. Just feed grains; yes. 

Mr. Coap. You said we had to get rid of them because we had 
too much. I agree with that. But then, wouldn’t you use the same 
philosophy on poultry and eggs that we have to get rid of poultry 
and eggs because we have toomany? The feed grains and the poultry 
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industry have the same problem, it seems to me. Isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Avcurncioss. You are right; my plan is to get rid of a lot of 
poultry. You keep it restricted, that is No. 1, and by getting rid of 
the poultry you cut down a lot of eggs. 

Mr. Coap. But on a lower price on feed grains. 

Mr. Avcuinctoss. That is the bait to make it possible for the fellow 
to stay in business. It is a practical suggestion, I think. 

Mr. Coap. We would rather you get the price of your chickens up 
and use that for the bait for us to sell our feed grains at a higher 
price. 

Mr. Aucuincioss. Well, I do not know as I have got an answer for 
that. I think what I might say would be just as good as what you 
might say. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Thank you. 

Mr. Avcnincioss. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jonnson of Wisconsin. After I finished at the University of 
Wisconsin, I joined my father who was in the feed, coal, and lumber 
business. Shortly after I arrived home we took on the Ralston Purina 
account. Over the years I have found that the Ralston Purina Co. 
has been interested in the farmer, and the family farmer. It gives 
me a great deal of pleasure to recognize at this time J. D. Sykes, vice 
president of Ralston Purina Co. I do not know what he is going to 
say. Maybe I won’t agree with him, but I am glad to have him with 
us. I am sure he has had experience in the poultry industry. 


STATEMENT OF J. D. SYKES, VICE PRESIDENT, RALSTON PURINA CO. 


Mr. Syxes. Thank you, Congressman Johnson. And I will try to 
make this as brief as possible. 

My name is J. D. Sykes. I am vice president of the Ralston Purina 
Co., manufacturers of commercial rations for livestock, poultry, and 
other animals, with headquarters in St. Louis, Mo. 

The poultry industry today is one of the most basic of all industries 
in supplying the American public with highly nutritious, tasteful and 
appetizing protein for the human diet. The increased efficiency in 
the production of poultry meat and eggs during the past few years 
has resulted in the consumer being able to enjoy very high quality 
products at attractive prices. 

The broiler business in 1958 returned a gross income of just over 
$1 billion to growers. Gross income from eggs in 1958 was almost 
$2 billion. Poultry production is a highly specialized business. 

The broiler industry as we know it today could not exist had it not 
been for the research and production contributions of the feed in- 
dustry. 

Nutrition research, together with genetic improvements, has more 
than cut in half the amount of feed it takes to grow a 3-pound broiler, 
from about 15 pounds in the 1930’s to about 7 pounds today. Feed 
company research has also sought out and advocated the practices of 
the best sanitation programs, the most efficient equipment to use, the 
most dependable disease controls and the best flock management meth- 
ods. Not only have the birds been made to grow remarkably fast 
on a smaller amount of feed, but mortality has been cut to the point 
where it is only a minor threat to a good and careful grower. ‘These 
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and other feed industry contributions have benefited the broiler grow- 
er and the consuming public. 

By reason of these scientific advancements and the application of 
mass production methods, the poultry industry has made available to 
the consuming public an unprecedented abundance of high quality 
protein food at prices the general public can pay. In 1940, the aver- 
age per capita consumption of chicken fryers and broilers in this 
country was only 2 pounds. By 1958 this had risen to 21.5 pounds, 
an increase of more than tenfold. ‘Total poultry meat consumption 
has risen from 14.1 pounds to 30.3 pounds, more than doubling. 

Real progress has also been shown in egg production. Ten years 
ago hens on American farms produced at an average rate of 167 eggs 
each per year. In 1958, they produced at an average of 202 eggs each. 
Putting it another way, 10 percent more eggs were produced in 1958 
than in 1948, yet there were 9 percent fewer hens. This dramatic 
progress in poultry production has inevitably created other problems. 

One of the sharpest departures from the past that has come is the 
fact that poultry production today is a highly specialized enterprise. 
Factory methods are used in broiler production and to a great extent 
in egg production. Actually, very little land is required. Birds are 
kept in total confinement from start to finish and except for city zon- 
ing ordinances, it would be possible to produce broilers and eggs in 
eity areas as it is in rural areas. 

Poultry production also resembles industrial manufacturing in that 
it is an operation of combining raw materials, labor and equipment 
into the making of the finished product. 

Several conditions have combined to make poultry production less 
of a true agriculture operation and more a manufacturing enterprise. 
With the expansion of the poultry industry after World War II more 
and more poultrymen sought ways to avoid taking all the market risks 
themselves. During that period many farmers came to feed dealers, 
processors, hatcherymen, and others seeking plans which would main- 
tain a steady income in poultry production and would relieve them of 
the risk of the wide price swings in the consumer markets. Outside 
financing and vertical integration sprang up. 

Nearly all broilers today are produced under some sort of con- 
tractual arrangement. So is a considerable volume of eggs. It should 
be pointed out that the feed industry has not brought on these changes. 
In many respects it would have been advantageous to the feed industry 
had poultry production patterns remained as they were 10 and 20 
years ago, when there were many more individual producers but each 
was producing less volume. The changes that have come to poultry 
production have been economic changes brought on by economic con- 
ditions, 

When the broiler industry was young and broilers were bringing 25 
to 30 cents per pounds, nearly anyone could make money raisin 
chickens. Many inexperienced individuals were attracted to the busi- 
ness. This contributed significantly to poultry product surpluses, 

It has been during this period of change that the industry has been 
plagued by surpluses and falling prices. Throughout this period, some 
of the organizations that have important stakes in the poultry in- 
dustry have asserted leadership toward an orderly solution of these 
problems. I would like to mention a few of the efforts of my own com- 
pany—the Ralston Purina Co.—in this regard. 
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In 1955 the chairman of the board of the Ralston Purina Co, ad: 
dressed the National Convention of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Association and strongly urged sound and conservative credit policies 
on the part of feed manufacturers to keep poultry production at realis- 
tic levels. 

In 1957 the president of the Ralston Purina Co, issued a public 
statement urging a 20-percent reduction in the number of broiler 
chicks placed on feed as a means of improving broiler prices and re- 
turns to growers. As evidence of his company’s concern he urged all 
Purina dealers to review their broiler-growing operations carefully 
in the light of anticipated falling prices. He said that insofar as the 
limited company-controlled operations were concerned, the 20-percent 
reduction would be placed in effect immediately. This was done. 

Again, in 1958, the president of the Ralston Purina Co. expressed his 
deep concern over low broiler prices. At the same time he said that 
broiler flocks fed by Purina’s company-owned stores had been reduced 
by 33 percent. He again urged all segments of the broiler industry 
to follow a conservative policy of retrenchment in broiler numbers 
to avoid calamity. 

The American Feed Manufacturers Association has asserted sound 
leadership in attempting to bring poultry production in line with de- 
mand. Its poultry survey committee has repeatedly made public facts 
on expected numbers and consumer markets which warned of dangers 
of continued expansion. 

These efforts are mentioned to illustrate that sincere attempts are 
being made on the part of the industry to solve its own problems. We 
-_ be approaching a point where these efforts are beginning to bear 

rult. 

It has been said that the depressed situation in the poultry industry 
will correct itself only when financial losses have been sustained to the 
point where retrenchment will follow. This is a grim prospect, but 
we know that considerable financial losses have been felt already. 
Maybe we are on the threshhold of a voluntary shaping of production 
to conform with demand. One important point to remember is that 
since poultry production has become largely a manufacturing opera- 
tion much of the financial losses have been on the part of nonfarmer 
interests. There has been much said, both good and bad, about inte- 

ation in farming. We are not debating its merits here. I would 
ike to point out, however, that because integration in many cases has 
tended to shift financial losses from farmers to nonfarmer interests, 
it has permitted many family farms to remain in operation today 
which no doubt would otherwise have met their end during these times 
of falling prices. 

One indication that we may be approaching a point of adjustment 
is found in the chick placement figures. Each week for nearly 3 years 
has brought a rise in chick placements over the same week of the 
previous year. That was consistently true until last month—May 
1959. For the first time since 1956 chick placements in May were 
under those of the corresponding weeks a year earlier. Whether this 
trend continues or not is still a question, but it may at least be an 
indication of a trend toward leveling off. 

In all agricultural production it has been a historical fact that 
cycles adjusting supply to demand have resulted in periods of famine 
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and feast. We have moved from prosperity to crisis to prosperity and 
back again with regularity. That is not a desirable pattern, but it 
does have the advantage of keeping the problem within sight of 
solution all the time. When artificial laws which attempt to control 
economics are thrust into the picture, however, the possibility of solu- 
tion slips so far away that it fades out of sight. 

Controls and marketing quotas are artificial laws of economics. If 
imposed, they will inevitably push farther away the hope of real solu- 
tions. They will also pose the almost impossible and expensive task 
of policing. 

hanges which have come to the poultry industry are economic 
changes brought on by economic conditions. The resulting prob- 
lems have been natural and inevitable. Their solution lies only in 
their source—the natural law of supply and demand. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Are there questions? Thank you for 
your statement. 

Do you have a question, Mr. McIntire? 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Sykes, I certainly appreciate 
your statement. I would like to ask, in the face of the attempt which 
you so well have cer ane out on the part of your company in your 
presentations to the American Feed Association, just what are the 
other factors which continue to keep this increase in production going 
on? Was this a lack of cooperation across the feed industry or were 
there pressures outside of the feed industry that contributed to the 
failure to make adjustments as recommended by your people? 

Mr. Syxrs. Congressman McIntire, in our American system of 
doing business individuals make their own decisions as to how they 
will use their capital. 

The poultry business in more recent years—certainly, not since 
1957 in the broiler industry—was an attractive business. There was 
money being made, as you well know, in your own State. It at- 
tracted a lot of capital. 

We decided as an individual company that we could see forward 
and saw this danger coming. So we decided to retrench. We have 
not been able to convince others in all cases that is what they should 
do. In many cases our own dealers have followed our pattern. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you very kindly. 

Mr. Jonnson of Wisconsin. Mr. Coad. 

Mr. Coan. I have only one question. I take it from your conclud- 
ing statement that the solution lies only at the source; that is, the law 
of supply and demand. What is your request to this committee for 
legislative action ? 

Mr. Syxes. Congressman, I am sorry, I do not know your name. 

Mr. Jonnson of Wisconsin. Congressman Coad. 

Mr. Syxes. I know that you are from Iowa. We do not feel that 
market quotas today have a possibility in the poultry and egg in- 
dustry because of a wide variance of market practices, methods 
through which our products are distributed. I do not see how we 
could do it. 

Mr. Coan. I understand the great difficulty at that point. But my 
question is, do you want us to do nothing at all? 

Mr. Syxes. Congressman, I think that is up to this committee as 
to what they should do. I think that with market quotas, enactment 
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of legislation, setting market quotas, that would result in greater 
problems than we now have. 

Mr. Coap. You are here advising this committee. You have come 
on your own, but we had hoped at these committee meetings to get 
facts. We want to know your recommendations. And your recom- 
mendation is that we do not do anything, I take it. 

Mr. Syxes. Thank you. 

Mr. Mutter. In wrestling with this problem, Mr. Sykes, that we 
have, this program would be expensive. Can you give us any more 
detail on that because we need help in this regard. 

Mr. Syxes. I could not because I do not know what the require- 
ments would be, how you would set it up. I went through many, 
many years of experience in earlier days of governmental controls and 
programs, the Bankhead-Jones program—I happened to have been 
in the State office in Jackson, Miss., to try to administer it, and I 
know that the cost of administering and policing on such things is 
tremendous. You would have to ask some member of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture because I would have no idea how to estimate it. 
It would all depend on so many factors that are involved. 

Mr. Levertnc. The witness indicated that the Government should 
do nothing about the problem. You intimated that the industry 
should take care of its own problem. 

Have you any suggestion as to how they can solve their problem 
that.they are now facing ? 

Mr. Syxes. I think the only way that we can solve our economic 
problem in this poultry industry is by policing ourselves, reducing 
our numbers to the point that our supply is in keeping with the 
demand. You have had many other agricultural operations that have 
done that. Unfortunately, most of those which have been able to do 
that—and I point out the lemon growers, for example, are confined 
to a geographic area where you have certain limitations, with respect 
to the production; and they can do things that you cannot do in this 
poultry industry which is produced on a nationwide basis. 

Mr. Levertne. Could you be more specific about those people that 
you have indicated have tremendous capital invested, who cannot 
afford to get out and cannot afford to stay in. Isn’t that their situa- 
tion ? 

Mr. Sykes. The only thing I can tell you on that is what our own 
company has done. We have made that decision. We are not ex- 
panding our credit to people to expand the poultry industry. I can- 
not speak for any other member of the industry. 

Mr. Levertne. I gathered from your statement that your company’s 
opinion of marketing quotas and Government support of any kind in 
any agricultural industry is bad. Did I gather that correctly from 
your statement ! 

Mr. Sykes. That is a difficult question to answer. 

Mr. McInrie. Mr. Chairman, may I make the comment that I 
hope that each member here realizes that as far as this committee is 
concerned, if I may speak on this point, that you are guests of this 
committee. Regardless of who the witness is, or regardless of the 
commentary, I urge, Mr. Chairman, that this audience be admonished 
that under the rules of the House they are the guests of this committee 
and that they must conduct themselves in accord with the dictates of 


dignity. 
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This committee is very much interested in this problem; and 
whether I or anyone agrees or disagrees with the observations of the 
witness or the commentary of any member of this committee, we must 
realize that this is an open hearing, one in which everyone has the 
privilege of being heard and their observations considered respect- 
fully. And, Mr. Chairman, as one member of this committee, I 
strongly urge that we conduct this hearing with decorum, permitting 
no disorderly demonstrations from this point on that are designed to 
give force and effect to the ideas of the audience. You of the audience 
are here as our guests, and I hope you will respect the rules of the 
committee in that regard. Mr. Chairman, I urge that we strive for 
order in our proceedings. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Thank you, Mr. McIntire. We have 
been trying to do that. 

Mr. McIntire. I know that you have. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I think that is very good advice to 
everybody here. Let us listen to every witness whether we agree 
with him or not. 

Mr. Coan. I have one further question. I notice on one of your 
pages, next to the last page, the statement: 

At the same time he said— 
and you are referring to the president of your company— 

At the same time he said that broiler flocks fed by Purina’s company-owned 
stores had been reduced by 33 percent. 

Could you give an explanation to the extent that Purina is raising 
chickens ¢ 

Mr. Syxes. We own 21 stores throughout the country. Most of 
them are in towns. In only 11 of them do we contract to go into 
broilers. And as we testified before Congressman Brown’s committee 
in 1957, we voluntarily reduced that number and it is even below that 
33 percent today. We went from an average of 5 to 6 million broilers 
on feed in those 11 stores, to the point today that it is just 214 million, 
which is more than 33 percent. 

Mr. Coap. Thank you. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Sykes, you stated that the law of supply and de- 
mand should work. You made the statement that for the first time 
since 1956 chick placements made were under those in corresponding 
nae in the year earlier. Do you mean meat or egg replacement 
CNICKS ¢ 

Mr. Sykes. That referred to the broiler replacements, And I think 
the latest figures which came out from the Department of Agriculture 
yesterday, which I have not seen, show a decline, 

Mr. Brown. I would direct your attention to the same source for 
those figures and point out to you respectfully, in November 1958, 
chick placements were under November 1957, and the price of broilers 
went down when the supply was depleted. Are you familiar with 
that ? 

Mr. Syxes. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. Do you think that is an operation of the law of supply 
and demand ? 

Mr. Syxes. There are a lot of other factors that enter into this 
picture. Ata season such as November, you have always had a normal 
decline prior to Christmastime. 
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Mr. Brown. I am talking about one November compared to a pre- 
vious November. 


Mr. Syxes. If my figures are wrong, I stand corrected. My statis- 
tical department gave them to me. 

Mr. Brown. Do you feel that the modern poultry factories which 
you mentioned—and it is a factory system of production today—are 

ared up to produce, produce, produce, and may not have the pro- 

uction scheduling techniques and merchandising techniques to match 
their production ability? 

Mr. Sykes. Well, that might be a very debatable question, Con- 
gressman Brown. Certainly, if you take into consideration the per 
capita consumption increase that we have enjoyed in this poultry 
industry of poultry meats over recent years in a relationship to other 
poultry a that are concerned, it is my personal opinion that you 
cannot force much more poultry meat, everything else being equal, 
into the human stomach. 

Mr. Brown. If that is true, has your sales organization encouraged 
anyone to come into the poultry business in the last 30 days? 

Mr. Syxes. In the last 30 days? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sykes. I mentioned that. 

Mr. Brown. Do you think they have? 

Mr. Syxes. I would not be surprised; in some instances, some in- 
dividual cases they have, I am sure. 

Mr. Brown. Is it not true that people all over this country—I am 
not saying your company, but almost all feed companies are convert- 
ing broiler houses to laying houses in certain States? 

r. Sykes. I can answer that from my own standpoint only. We 
have issued instructions to our people not to expand the egg and 
ultry production at this time. You must remember, Congressman 
rown, that we distribute through thousands, as you very well know, 
of independent dealers who operate in many cases on their own capital, 
under their own economic system, supplied by local banks or other 
sources of credit, and they are independent operators; and what they 
do is their business. We can counsel and advise with them, but we 
cannot control them. 

Mr. Brown. Don’t you feel that the longer this emergency con- 
tinues that more of the individual growers are going to be in debt 
to your dealers and are going to have to move over into contract 
growing? 

Mr. Syxes. If you will notice, I said that much of the loss had 
been of so-called nonfarm interests. That is absolutely correct, sir. 
Mr. Brown. And there is going to be more contract production. 

One other question, you said that you would not do anything. 
Have you advised the Department of Agriculture to that effect ? 

Mr. Sykes. Have I advised the Department of Agriculture? I 
am not on any of their committees. 

Mr. Brown. Have you talked with them in the Department recom- 
mending that ? 

Mr. Syrxes. I have discussed with individuals in the Department 
of Agriculture the subject. And I do not see how controls will 
work. 

Mr. Brown. Well now, just a minute. Do you think the Secretary 
of Agriculture is right in doing what he is, buying powdered eggs? 
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Mr. Syxes. I would like to agree with the statement made here 
earlier that that is only a temporary and a very small influence on 
the total problem. 

Mr. Brown. Do you feel that the Department could do more good 
buying fowl instead of eees 

Mr. Syxes. I think under the discretionary powers of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, based upon the law, he has to make that de- 
cision, and he has not asked me what I thought. 

Mr. Brown. Could I ask you? 

Mr. Sykes. Mr. Brown, yes, you would have that right. And you 
expect me to answer it. Your point was well taken, because we have 
a national average of 202 eggs currently and bred to these birds by 
the food is a capacity to produce 250 or 275 or 800. And all it takes 
is a little more management, a little better nutrition, to push those 
extra eggs out. So if you are asking me the question whether we 
can get at this problem it is not by buying up eggs necessarily. You 
have to get at the source where they come from. 

Mr. Brown. I thank you very much for that interesting comment. 
Another question, figures indicate that the poultry people are not get- 
ting their share in the school purchases because there has been quite 
a bit of work thrown in there in years past. Would you care to 
comment on the proposal I suggested earlier that we use some of this 
money—they are going to nent it, anyway, apparently—to purchase 
some poultry to put in the school lunch program ? 

Mr. Sy«es. I think the Secretary has to make that decision. 

Mr. Brown. What is your opinion on it? 

Mr. Syxes. I have no opinion on it. 

Mr. Jonnson of Wisconsin. You don’t keep producing like a poul- 
try farmer. 

Mr. Syxes. We cannot. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. You don’t keep picking it up when 
the farmers don’t want it ? 

Mr. Syxes. No, because we have no guarantee of price support 
program. 

r. Jounson of Wisconsin. But you are able to control your pro- 
duction because you are one organization. However, the poultry 
a number thousands and probably millions in the United 

tates. 

Mr. Syxes. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. How is he going to control his produc- 
tion to supply and demand and not go broke? 

Mr. Syxes. As I stated earlier, this is a very difficult thing. 1 
don’t know. I don’t know how they can control it. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Organizations like yours are able to 
control their production to meet the demand ? 

Mr, Syxes. That is right. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. But the poultry farmers, unless they 
do it by voluntary organization of their own or the Government leads 
them, are not going to be able to produce the number of eggs the 
public wants. 

Mr, Sykes. That is right. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. And then they are going to sell them 
for whatever they can get, this is the situation. 
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Mr. Sykes. Congressman, I respectfully submit to you that there 
are 8,000 feed manufacturers in this country, and the competition is 
very keen. Our total production is geared to the demand of feed, 
so we have a different set of economic facts and situations existing 
in our business than you have where you produce to market rather 
than for market. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Yes, but are we going to continue hay- 
ing this situation, where one group goes broke and another group 
starts ? 

Mr. Syxes. We have that in the feed industry, too, sir. 

Mr. Jonunson of Wisconsin. Now, you have also made the state- 
ment that rather than the farmers suffering from the situation we 
have at the present time, it is integraters that are suffering. 

Mr. Sykes. I said much of the economic loss today in the broiler 
industry was on the part of integraters. Now, many times this inte- 
gration operates in some instances farmer controlled as well as non- 
farmer interest controlled. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. It is a very small percent. 

Mr. Syxes. I don’t know what the percentages are. 

Mr. Levertne. You indicated a while ago that it is fairly simple for 
your industry to control production. In other words, it is easy if 
you wish in the event of overproduction in your case to close down 
for inventory for a week and to put a notice on the bulletin board to 
that effect. You understand poultrymen can put the notice in the 
henhouse.about closing down production, but we find the hens can’t 
read, is that not right? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Sykes. Congressman, I was a poultryman myself for 714 years, 
and I understand that. 

Mr. Jounson of Maryland. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson of Maryland. In your opinion what effect, if any, 
does the special poultry-pricing policy of large chainstores have on 
our depressed poultry condition today ? 

Mr. Sykes. Congressman Johnson, I don’t know how to answer 
that. I listed the chainstore people. I listed the others on that. 
I recall very distinctly a statement made by one of the large chain- 
stores at our convention in May in Chicago where they took a unit 
of their total stores, 17 in number, and kept the price on fryer-broiler 
chickens constant. They did not have price leaders over weekends. 
They took 17 other stores in which they varied the price as a price 
leader, if you want to call it that, on weekends and in the middle of 
the week the price was back up. The gentleman stated that their 
sales were 20 percent larger where they used a price leader as com- 
pared to the constant price. Now, whether or not that increases total 
consumption, or hither it is better or not for the industry, I don’t 
know, sir. 

Mr. Jounson of Maryland. May I ask what companies or chains 
you refer to? 

Mr. Syxes. This happened tothe National Tea Co. 

Mr. Brown of Missouri. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Jounson of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. I think the point now is that some are maintaining the 
price of 49 to 51 cents, which is an overprice for 2 or 3 weeks, and then 
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cutting to 29. That is different from a leader. For example, you 

distributed a fine new cereal product yesterday over at the Congres- 

sional Restaurant. If the chains overpriced that product for 2 or 3 

weeks in a row, you wouldn’t stand your ponealaa setup for more 

than 5 minutes to give your competitor a real push to get a favorable 
rice. 

Mr. Syxes. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brown. So the real point is this; the broiler people object to 
distributors pricing broilers at too high a level for a while, and then 
offering an artificially low price special. It is an overcharge in one 
instance and then an offsetting price. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Any further questions? 

Thank you, Mr. Sykes. 

The next witness is Dr. Irving Berger, U.S. Poultry & Egg Pro- 
ducers Association, Lakewood, N.J. 


STATEMENT OF DR. IRVING BERGER, PRESIDENT OF THE USS. 
POULTRY & EGG PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, LAKEWOOD, N.J. 


Dr. Bercer. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of Congress. I have 
here a prepared statement that I am going to read to you, but I would 
like to digress occasionally in the statement so that I can develop some 
of the answers to some of the questions that have been placed here 
before the gentleman prior to me, and I would appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of answering some of these questions. 

My name is Irving Berger. I operate a hatchery and a 10,000 
capacity egg farm. I am president of the U.S. Poultry & Egg 
Producers Association, a national organization representing the 
broiler and egg producers. In the immortal words of Abraham Lin- 
coln “Government of the people, by the people and for the people, 
with justice for all and malice toward none.” 

To protect our concept of democracy we must be governed by a set 
of laws and rules so as to prevent indiscriminate abuses of same. To 
harness the concept of free enterprise for the benefit of all the people 
as well as the producer of a specific commodity, must also be governed 
by a set of rules in our complex economy; or it will tend to destroy 
itself and will be used to benefit few. Such a set of rules are the 
mechanics set forth in the Miller-Auchincloss bills. These bills will 
provide representative government and administration if enacted into 
law with the tools to assure the consumer an abundant supply of these 
commodities at a reasonable price and the producer a reasonable profit 
and labor return. It will also prevent the unreasonable forces under 
the guise of free enterprise to corner this industry into eventual 
monopoly. 

Appreciating the recommendations of the USDA that overproduc- 
tion is the cause for this disastrous condition in the industry and rec- 
ognizing the recommendation of the Chief of the USDA Poultry Divi- 
sion, Mr. Hermon I. Miller (at the last congressional hearings) that 
a program to meet supply with demand is desirable, and recognizing 
the competitive spirit of human nature, this set of mechanics in the 
Miller-Auchincloss bills, with some revisions if necessary, will provide 
for orderly growth of this industry; to benefit our national economy 
and stabilize the economy of the poultry and egg industry. 
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We have studied carefully the Miller-Auchincloss bills, as well ag 
other bills and if enacted we can foresee the return to a sounder 
economy in the poultry industry and the prevention of the unwhole- 
some indiscriminate practices plaguing the industry for the past 

ears. 

4 We must point out that the reason we favor these bills if enacted 
by Congress is, that the industry will not have to depend on the sym- 
pathies and recognition of its plight by the USDA; it will have to 
follow the mandate of Congress and the people voting in its refer- 
endum. It also protects the consumer interest to the fullest extent, 
It seems to bring a sounder and more humane factor to bring supply 
in line with demand and prevent the destruction of the economy of a 
large segment of our population through the means of attrition. 
he producers from Maine, Minnesota, California, New York, New 
Jersey, Arkansas, and so forth, again will feel renewed faith. 

I want to thank Congress for its effort on behalf of the people in 
our industry and I hope the administration will bring its fall support 
to these bills. 

The reason I have confirmed myself with a brief statement as the 
president of the organization, is that I want to provide the opportun- 
ity for some of the members of the organization to present their view- 
points, and I am just providing a broad background. 

I would like at this point, with the indulgence of you gentlemen, 
to take up some of the questions that have been thrown around here, 
and that is the question of the gentleman prior to me explaining that 
it would be desirable to retain the situation status quo, because it 
would hurt some people, it would hurt the industry. 

Now, I would like to ask, and then answer myself, who would it 
hurt? Who would be the people that it would hurt? Definitely not 
the producer. He cannot get hurt any more. He is at a point where 
he has lost his capital investment. He is producing a commodity be- 
low cost of return and he is asked to comply with some of the ideas 
in industry, that he should wait until supply and demand will come 
along. Now, I would like to point out the fact that if supply and 
demand would have come in line, and as the gentleman before me 
pointed out, there are less birds placed, according to his estimate, 
how long would it take an industry, if a price rise would result from 
let’s say 20 percent rise, would result in the industry, how lon would 
it take the industry to comply with these needs 1f not without an 
orderly marketing program? Mr. Sykes pointed out that there is 
not much space in the human stomach, and I agree with that con- 
cept. The concept of promotion is a very well eee Every 
industry should promote. Promotion is the lifeblood of an industry, 
to bring the information to a consumer of the fine commodities 
that we produce, but Mr. Sykes must be aware, and with your in- 
dulgence I may make reference to his statement, that all the other 
commodities will follow suit. They will also promote. We will all 

romote, but we cannot expand the human stomach. There is a 
imited factor that we can feed a nation. They will consume that 
much, but no more, and they will all a on promoting, keep on pro- 
ducing. Our interest is to see an orderly program developed, and I 


mentioned the fact that we are favoring the Miller-Auchincloss bill, 
and I have not mentioned the other bills. 
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May I go on record that we are concerned primarily with a sound 
program to come out of the committee, not necessarily the bills that 
we are favoring, but I am sure the concern of Congress is sufficient to 
bring out of this committee a combination of a clean bill that will 
provide and embody the fine features of both suggestions in the bills, 
and in the course of the hearings there will be many more suggestions 
that may be incorporated that will bring out a clean bill out of com- 
mittee, and without a program, without administered program, to 
safeguard the continuous expansion and the competitive spirit of 
human nature is such that to indulge in a program that will only bene- 
fit areas, the human spirit will be such as developed in the broiler in- 
dustry, that has constantly shifted its industry from one area to an- 
other. The broiler industry at one time was very powerful and very 
strong in Texas, and a competitive situation developed, and it shifted 
from California, it shifted to Texas, it shifted to Arkansas, and in 
the process they are destroying the economy in these particular areas. 
In the process of shifts, in the final analysis, those that are absorbing 
the economy into their own area, are also succumbing to the situation 
that develops from the result of this constant expansion, and they 
themselves realize if this will continue indiscriminately without an 
orderly approach to the situation, the industry will only serve one 
purpose, and that is to feed certain interests that are not in the pro- 
duction of a perishable commodity. They are geared to the produc- 
tion of feed and they will of necessity, due to the nature of their own 
business, want to see the continued expansion, and if the smal] family 
farmer will be pushed out of the picture, they can step in and absorb, 
as Mr. Sykes pointed out, they have available capital, and what’s 
more, the question of capital is a very important phase in this devel- 
opment of integration. 

A company can come in an area and absorb the already developed 
capital in the area without any interest rates to this capital. Let’s 
develop a little picture of the situation. A feed company or a bank- 
ing outfit in cooperation with the feed company, or in cooperation with 
a hatchery, can come into an area, a depressed area where the poultry 
industry is depressed to the point they are no longer getting any re- 
turn on their product, and they close up shop. "They come in and 
they offer a man 10 cents per square foot, and they can obtain an en- 
tire capital investment at a very minimum cost, at 10 cents a square 
foot. In the final analysis this man has to pay taxes, I would be in 
& position to give you a breakdown, the cost to the producer is some- 
where around 20 percent per square foot, and all he gets in return, 
if you will evaluate the capitalization of his taxes, if it is somewhere 
around 16 cents per square foot, he only gets for his capital investment 
10 cents per square foot. In many cases he is compelled to pay rent 
on his own property 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. May I interrupt you? Is that going 
on at the present time in New Jersey now ¢ 

Dr. Brerearr. Yes, Congressman, It is not only going on in New 
Jersey, I want to make reference here again, I am not speaking only 
in behalf of New Jersey. I reside in New Jersey. May I point out 
to you gentlemen the prior president of this organization was in North 
Carolina, and the prior one to that was in Texas, and we speak on 
behalf of the industry as a whole. We are not primarily concerned 
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with New Jersey. I know that you will find members from Cali- 
fornia that are members of this organization, you will probably hear 
members from other areas, from Connecticut, from New York, and 
this picture, although it was magnified in New Jersey because of the 
proximity of the State, applies to the entire country. The only rea- 
son that some areas are not as representative of these problems is in 
some areas they have somewhat diversified programs, i can. easier 
absorb the losses of their poultry operation. Now, if an operation 
consists of 50 percent poultry 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Can you draw your statement to a 
close because the bells are ringing in the House, and we have to 
answer a rolleall. 

Dr. Brercer. I certainly will comply, Mr. Chairman. I will draw 
my statement to a close. 

Mr. Miuier. I wonder if we might recall this witness later. I 
would like to tell the chairman he has had a great deal to do with 
assistance in drafting some of this legislation—H.R. 6901 and H.R. 
7149. I would like to ask him several questions. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I think we have time for a couple of 
questions. It was the first bell that rang. The committee will meet 
again at 1:30. At that time we will hear Hermon L. Miller, the 
Director of the Poultry Division. 

Mr. Mitier. Could we call Dr. Berger after lunch, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Dr. Bercer. I would appreciate, Mr. Chairman, to have that oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. The meeting is adjourned until 1 :30. 

(Thereupon, at 12:15 p.m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
at 1:30 p.m. of the same day.) 





AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. The committee will please come to 
order. 

Is Dr. Irving Berger in the room ? 

Will you come up here and answer the questions that Congressman 
Miller wanted to ask you at the time we adjourned ? 

Mr. Miter. Now, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to 
direct some questions to Dr. Berger. As I indicated before the recess, 
Dr. Berger has played a great part in the formulation and in assisting 
with the drafting of H.R. 6901 (Auchincloss) and H.R. 7149 (Miller). 

First of all, Dr. Berger, do you believe that this problem is a na- 
tional problem ? 

Dr. Bercer. Why, Congressman Miller, I definitely poe out in 
my prior statement that this was a national problem. TI have pointed 
out I would like to see the subject treated not in a regional but na- 
tional picture, and as far as whether or not it is a national problem 
has been brought out in the last hearing, it definitely indicated that 
from over all the country people came to present a picture of their 
plight in their own particular area, in their own State. As far as an 
other questions, Congressman Miller, in relation to the bill, if you will 
place any specific question before me on the bill, I will be glad to go 
into it. 
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Mr. Mirier. And there has been considerable sentiment in the 
poultry industry in times past that Federal legislation is not appro- 
priate. Do you know of any substantial change in that opinion over 
recent months or recent weeks? 

Dr. Bercrr. From the mail I was getting throughout the coun- 
try—and I will say not only from farmers ad from leaders in the 
industry—the sentiment has definitely turned toward an adminis- 
tered program. Now, I reside in New Jersey, which is becoming a 

roving ground to me, and I am aware of the question very strongly, 
Gingreseman Miller, before me, because in the past 2 years the State 
poultry association where I reside was strongly opposed to any form 
of administered program. To as recently as a couple of aaa ago, 
there they were divided in their concept, but in the last few months 
there was complete unanimity on the State level of all organizations 
in the State poultry association that an administered program is the 
most vital thing that can happen to the poultry industry. Without 
it, it will not be able to solve its problem. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. May I put a question in there? 

The thing that is bothering me with production controls is the 
small farmer who has 100 or 200 hens. My opinion is that this 
group of people should not come under the program. Now, as rep- 
cee. of a national organization, what is your feeling, Dr. 
Berger 

Dr. Bercer. Well, the bill that I have reference to provides that 
the small producer does not come under the jurisdiction of controls. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Many of the people who are against 
production controls talk about regulating the housewives with a small 
flock of chickens, we all admit this would be hard. 

Dr. Bercer. This bill definitely provides that these segments should 
not be under that jurisdiction. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. Muuer. Dr. Berger, referring specifically to H.R. 6901 and 
H.R. 7149, and remembering the testimony of Mr. Sykes previously, 
the criticism that we have heard of these bills is that they are too 
expensive to administer. Would you care to comment on that? 

Dr. Bercer. Well, I would like to state that as far as the expense 
of administration, in my opening statement I statement I stated that 
it is a question of the industry administering its own program. 
There is broad consent to the concept. And that we do not want to 
incur any expenditure to the consumer. 

If that will find favor with the consumer and with Congress, we 
will be glad to administer our own program. 

Mr. Mituirr. Another criticism leveled against H.R. 7149 is that it 
_ too complicated to administer. Would you care to comment on 
that ? 

Dr. Brercer. Well, I am very glad, Congressman Miller, that you 
brought this question to the foreground because I have also been ex- 
posed to some of the questions of this nature. If anyone takes the 
time to familiarize themselves with these bills, they can only come up 
with one conclusion. That it is orderly in its mechanics and it defi- 
nitely establishes the mechanics, the tools for very orderly develop- 
ment of industry growth and as far as administering this program, 
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it is as simple as it could be made in as complex an economy of ours as 
it 1S. 

May I elaborate on these mechanics for the purpose of pointing out 
that it is not a cumbersome bill to administer. It deals primarily 
with the law of supply and demand. Now, if the law of supply and 
demand will come into balance, as brought out in the mechanics of 
this bill, to the methods of national quotas which will be delegated 
to State quotas, to simply two certificates based on area or square 
footage per operation, it will be simply administered, more simply 
administered, than any producer that obtains a certificate from its 
own county ward; based on the square footage, he will be able to 
to any of the hatcheries in the country and purchase stock, but the 
hatcheries must only produce sufficient to honor these certificates and 
there are definite penalties involved if the hatchery steps out of 
bounds. Like any other law, it can be broken but there are penalties 
involved. Therefore, I feel that is the simplest method of orderly 
production. 

Mr. Mituer. In corn or wheat or something like that, you can 
actually see those commodities growing and see them out there in the 
field; chickens. They are pretty hard to count, and so forth. How 
would an inspection work in this bill ? 

Dr. Bercer. Well, every man in the hatchery business will obtain 
X number of certificates, as placements in his incubators. It is very 
simple to check them. Every incubator has a known capacity which 
is known to every manufacturer and to the local boards that he oper- 
ates a specific type of machine. It can contain that many eggs. If 
any local, State or county inspector walks into a hatchery and asks 
him to present a certificate that he has available for the production 
of chickens, all he has to do is take a glimpse of it and make a very 
rapid computation as to whether he is complying with the law or not, 
It is the simplest approach, possibly, because it is all visible and be- 
fore him. The entire settings are before the inspector based on the 
certificates that he has presented to the inspector. 

Mr. Mirier. Now, there is one major concern of mine; that is, 
what you are going to do about the new poultrymen. The poultry- 
men coming into the industry after this program is set up. As has 
been previously referred to by the chairman, it would exclude broiler 
poultrymen with flocks under 2,000 and layers under 200. What are 
we going to do is avoid what has happened in other regulated com- 
modities where the smal] man keeps feeding in and feeding into the 
industry to the point where he begins to dominate a great percentage 
of the industry. 

How are you going to keep that from happening ? 

Dr. Bercer. Well, the national committee that works in coopera- 
tion with the Secretary of Agriculture—— 

Mr. Mitter. What is this national committee ? 

Dr. Bercer. The national committee is a national committee that is 
going to be elected from each area that presents 1 million or more 
chicks. I don’t recall exactly. 

Mr. Mituer. This is referred to in H.R. 6901 and H.R. 7149? 

Dr. Brrcer. That is right. This committee will present 18 mem- 
bers selected throughout the State. This committee, from these 18 
members, 9 members may be chosen by the Secretary to serve in this 
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committee, and 3 members from allied industry. They will project a 
total estimate of the needs for the country and then these quotas will 
be delegated to the States and counties and in this manner we will be 
able to have a complete picture as to whether more certificates should 
be issued, based on the needs of the country, and if the Secretary will 
decide that there is a need for more poultry and more ees, the juris- 
diction lies completely within the Department of Agriculture. They 
project the needs in cooperation with the committee and the needs are 
representative of the Nation and the consumer, And it is a very sim- 
ple thing; if the Secretary decides that he wants to expand the econ- 
omy all he has to do is to issue more certificates to anyone who wishes 
them, and another provision there. 

Mr. Mitier. At that point, Dr. Berger, am I to understand that no 
new person can get into the industry unless he has certificates from 
the Secretary? I refer you to page 6, section C, under section 381E 
subparagraph (c). What I am trying to find out is how the new en- 
trant is regulated or if he is regulated at all. 

Dr. Brrcer. He is definitely. He is subject to the needs of the con- 
sumer and he is under restraint by the Department of Agriculture 
and if the Department wishes to expand the economy by another 20 
million or 100 million birds it has the jurisdiction. ih it wants to 
restrict the expansion and create an orderly process of expansion, the 
Department has got jurisdiction, and it is a perfectly feasible ap- 
proach because these certificates can be — to anyone the De- 
partment feels in the need of expansion of the program or contrac- 
tion of the program. 

Mr. Mitier. Well now, Dr. Berger, as I understand your testimony, 
you are supporting H.R. 6901 and 7149 but you are not wedded to 
every line and every comma and period in this bill. You are seeking 
the best possible bill that can come out of the committee. Is that 
correct ¢ 

Dr. Brrcer. That is correct, Congressman Miller. We do not feel 
that we want to indulge in anything of that nature. We feel that the 
need of this industry is so great, we want to see that the committee 
comes out with a clean, wholesome bill that will embody the needs of 
the industry. 

Mr. Mitter. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jonson of Wisconsin. Thank you, Dr. Berger. 

Now, next on the list is Hermon I. Miller. 


STATEMENT OF HERMON I. MILLER, DIRECTOR, POULTRY DIVI- 
SION, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE, AND RICHARD C. 
LARKIN, CHIEF, PROGRAM ANALYSIS GROUP, POULTRY DIVI- 
SION, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Have you a prepared statement? 

Mr. Hermon Miter. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure again to appear before you. We 
were asked to present the change in the poultry situation since this 
committee met last on April 30 and to indicate the actions of the De- 

artment in connection with the problem since that time. I would 
ike to indicate that we have not had an opportunity to review the 
legislation that is being discussed at this hearing. We had copies sent 
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to us Monday, for the Secretary’s comment. As an employee of the 
Department, I am not privileged to indicate views of the Department 
without, of course, the policy having been determined. 

Mr. Jonnson of Wisconsin. I realize this legislation has been 
introduced very recently. I am wondering if you can appear at some 
later date before the committee and discuss the poultry bills with us. 

Mr. Hermon Mitirr. We would be very happy to do that. 

We in the Department of Agriculture welcome the opportunity to 
review developments which have taken place in the poultry industry 
since the last hearing of this subcommittee on April 30. At that time 
we indicated that egg supplies were about 7 percent greater than a 
year earlier. We also indicated that this was the result of a 3-percent 
larger laying flock producing at a 4-percent higher rate of lay. 

The prospective egg supply situation has been somewhat modified 
since the end of April. During May the slaughter of fowl was an 
estimated 57 percent heavier than during May a year ago. This 
heavy increase in slaughter, though showing a smaller rate of in- 
crease than in the preceding month, was an influence in the decline of 
the laying flock so that on June 1 it was only 1 percent larger than 
on June 1, 1958. On May 1, it was 3 percent larger. Because the 
slaughter of fowl has continued heavy, the laying flock on July 1 will 
likewise be closer in size to that in 1958 than was the case in the first 
4 months of 1959. With a continuation of this trend, the July 1 flock 
might even be smaller than last July 1. 

Egg settings and chick placements for laying flock replacement 
purposes have likewise been reduced since your last hearing. Twenty 
percent reduction in May is equivalent to a 4 percent reduction for 
the year as a whole, based on last year’s chick placement pattern. 

Mr. JoHnson of Wisconsin. Were they larger for January, Febru- 
ary, March, and April? 

Mr. Hermon Mirter. Yes. They were running ahead during the 
early months of the year. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. About what percent ? 

Mr. Hermon Mirier. I believe the report yesterday indicated 4 per- 
cent down on chick placements through May. 

Mr. Jonnson of Wisconsin. They were 4 percent higher up until 
May 1? 

Mr. Hermon Mitier. Well, no. They would have been a little less 
than 4 percent because the 4 percent through May—the 4 percent was 
down through May. 

The number of chicks hatched during May was 20 percent below 
May a year earlier. On June 1, eggs in incubators were down 31 
percent. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Was that a year ago? 

Mr. Hermon Mitrer. That is compared to a year ago. 

The combination of heavier culling and reduced hatchings will 
eventually result in a laying flock better adjusted to present-day de- 
mand conditions. Later in 1959 and during the early months of 1960 
the national laying flock may be no greater, and very possibly smaller, 
than during the same period a year earlier. We expect, however, a 
continuation of the upward trend in rates of lay. This trend is in- 
fluenced by the trend toward commercialized egg production. Despite 
accelerated culling and reduced chick placements, egg production for 
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the balance of 1959 will likely be above the level of a year earlier, but 
not by as much as the 5-percent increase so far this year which has 
been a factor in the present problem. In summary, it appears to us 
that the flood of eggs is subsiding and some improvement in prices 
should not be too far ahead. 

The committee may be interested that yesterday (June 16) the 
Chicago and New York markets both went up 2 to 3 cents and today 
the New York market, I am told, is up an additional 2 cents. Iowa 
farm prices were strong, to a cent higher yesterday. I don’t have 
any reports today. 

The Department has continued its purchases of dried egg solids 
and as of the present time has purchased over 16 million pounds at a 
cost of almost $19 million. On June 2 the Department announced 
its intention to purchase frozen eggs to supplement the purchases of 
dried egg solids. 

The Department knows that processors of both frozen and dried 
eggs have been running at very near full capacity during the past few 
months. This is indicated by production reports of the Department 
which show that the production of these products during April and 
May was the highest since 1950—the last year of the Department’s 
mandatory egg price support program under the Steagall amendment. 

The production of frozen eggs normally declines sharply after June. 
We have received indications from the trade that commercial produc- 
tion this year will likewise have been curtailed sharply by early July. 
The purchase program announced on June 2 for which offerings were 
first received on June 16—yesterday—will provide an opportunity for 
these processing facilities to continue to drain eggs from the shell egg 
market. We hope that this will have a substantial influence on the 
egg market along with our purchases of dried eggs. 

The committee is probably aware of the fact that on May 18 the 
Department called together representatives of the grocery, restaurant, 
and other food trade groups for a stepped-up drive to promote in- 
creased consumption of eggs in order to help clear unusually heavy 
supplies. The response to this meeting is being reflected in the accel- 
erated merchandising efforts of the various food trade groups. Those 
participating in this effort indicate that they are in complete sym- 
pathy with egg producers and their need for strong merchandising 
efforts to help them. We have also had responses from State depart- 
ments of agriculture, and from State and regional poultry associa- 
tions indicating their efforts to assist in this situation. The restau- 
rant and hotel associations have also responded in a very heartening 
way. 

In addition to the various actions which have been aimed at direct 
and immediate assistance to poultry producers, the Department has 
also contacted various sources of credit for poultry producers con- 
cerning their credit policies during this critical period. The Farmers 
Home Administration, the only agency in the Department of Agricul- 
ture that extends credit to poultrymen, will continue its loans with 
such producers even though they are delinquent on their repayments, 
as long as there is a reasonable prospect of their eventually overcom- 
ing their present financial difficulties. The experience of the Depart- 
ment in working with private and cooperative sources of credit dur- 
ing periods of emergency when producers have suffered serious finan- 
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cial losses is that generally they voluntarily follow this same practice, 
Private and cooperative sources of credit, in their desire to serve the 
best interests of the poultry industry, are working with their poultry 
producer customers on an individual case basis. This should not only 
serve the best interests of poultry producers, but also help protect 
creditors against possible substantial losses. 

Not only is the present pees of lending agencies that deal with 
egg producers important, but of equal importance are their policies 
concerning the providing of credit for expanding poultry and e 
producing facilities. In 1957 this Department took the leadership in 
asking the cooperation of both governmental and private lending agen- 
cies to bring greater stability to the poultry industry. Conferences 
were held with repreesntatives of the major sources of credit and they 
reported to the Department concerning their lending policies. The 
Department is calling the credit agencies’ attention to this problem 
again. 

eWe feel that. an improvement in producer prices for broilers is also 
imminent. In fact, they went up a cent yesterday, I am told. The 
number of eggs placed in incubators to produce broiler-type chicks 
has been below a year earlier since the last week in April. Because 
of this cutback the marketable supply of broilers during July and 
August will be about 5 and 7 percent respectively below the same 
months last year. That is, July and August 1958. Producer prices 
then were 19.3 and 17.6 cent per pound respectively. . We believe that 
prices will improve and perhaps reach up to last year’s levels by early 
August. We thank you. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Thank you, Mr. Miller. 

Does anyone have a question ? 

Mr. Coan. Mr. Miller, I have only one question. Does the Depart- 
ment favor any new legislation? Does the Department request any 
new legislation ? 

Mr. Hermon Muiter. I believe I commented on that at the earlier 
session of this committee. I am not in the policymaking group but 
we feel that legislation should come from the people who are going to 
be affected by it and we have not taken any action, either pro or con, 
for or against any of the proposals which have come to us yet. 

Mr. JoHnson of Wisconsin. Mr. Miller, in your testimony, you 
infer that there are situations involved which will right themselves 
to some exteni, as far as the price of eggs or broilers is concerned. 
What is going to stop the same thing from happening again ? 

Mr. Hermon Mirier. This is the problem, Gon ressmen Johnson. 
I looked over and I have in the records which I think Congressman 
Brown has, the record of egg-feed price ratios. It is one of the 
measures of returns for egg producers. It is rather interesting that 
almost every other year, it is on the low side, and every other year, 
it is on the high side. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. That has been the practice for a great 
many years. 

Mr. Hermon Mutter. That is right. It is not that regular so far 
as broilers are concerned. This has changed, as I indicated in my 
early testimony, since 1954, 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. But you did not have these big people 
with 60,000, 90,000, and 100,000 hens, years back, did you? 
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Mr. Hermon Miter. No. That is right. This is a relatively new 
development. I think this has been accelerated during the last 2 
years or So. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. How many years would you say these 
large flocks have been produced in this country ? 2 

Mr. Hermon Miter. Well, you can go back many years, I think, 
in California, for example, and find these large laying flocks. In 
New Jersey there are some rather large flocks that have been known 
for some long period of time but there are what we might call new 
developments that are probably 3 years, maybe back as long as 5 years, 
but generally 3 years old. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. The situation used to be that the 
farmer would have a flock of 400 or 500 head. Are they the people 
who were producing the eggs for the country ? 

Mr. Hermon Mier. Yes. The last census, I think I am right 
when I say that 80 percent of the farms selling eggs, were less than 
200 hens. ‘The soil about 20 percent of the eggs. I expect that is 
changed since the census of 1954 but we still have a large proportion 
of our egg production coming from a large number of small farms. 

Mr. Jonson of Wisconsin. Was that in 1954? 

Mr. Hermon Mixer. That is right. That is in 1954. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Then at that time, 20 percent of the 
poultry farmers were producing 80 percent of the eggs? 

Mr. Hermon Mituer. That is right. Twenty percent of the larger 
farmers were producing 80 percent of the eggs. I expect that now 
20 percent are producing more than 80 percent of the eggs. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Any comment ? 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Miller, I am sorry for being late. I thought 
the committee reconvened at 2 p.m.; but what are the storage hold- 
ings at the present time, compared with a year ago at this time? 

Mr. Hermon Miter. According to my memory it is about a third 
larger. Let’s check that. You are talking about shell eggs? 

Mr. McIntire. Yes. 

Mr. Hermon Miter. Storage holdings of broken eggs, or frozen 
eggs were up very high, too, as compared to a year ago. The record 
shows on June 1, 998,000 cases this year, compared to 705,000 cases in 
shell form last year; and frozen eggs were 122 million pounds this 
year—that is, frozen eggs in all forms compared to 100 million last 
year. So we have got 20 or 22 percent more frozen eggs in stora 
which I think is an indication that the processor and the user o 
frozen eggs felt this was a good time to store frozen eggs. This is one 
reason why there was some delay in putting a frozen egg purchase 
program in effect. They were running, so far as we could determine, 
at full tilt. 

Now, the storage stocks of shell eggs are probably closely asso- 
ciated with the spread on the futures market. In other words, you 
had an opportunity to store eggs and sell an option, at a basis, so that 
this would be a good place to sell it. That is the reason the storage 
stock of shell eggs has gone up and down. 

Mr. McIntire. Does the price trend suggest stability for the mar- 
ket in the future? Just what is the price situation ? 

Mr. Hermon Miter. Well, it has been hanging around 30 cents, 
as I recall, for October options, for quite a long period of time. It 
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goes up and down you know. That is the way the brokers make their 
money. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Does this large holding of frozen eggs 
and shell eggs in storage have a depressing effect on the market? 
This fall it will be putting fresh eggs out of the market. 

Mr. Hermon Miter. I don’t believe the frozen stocks will have any 
material effect on the market for fresh eggs during the fall period. ~ 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. The shell eggs? 

Mr. Hermon Mriter. They used to bring shell eggs out of storage 
and work them into the table market under a spread existing, I think, 
of around 8 cents. In other words, if the spot market got over the 
storage market, that amount would begin to work them in; but 
whether that will be done this year, of course, I do not know. I donot 
know if it would be 8 cents or what the figures would be. Some of the 
shell eggs in storage will be worked in the table market. The shell 
eggs stored have gone into egg products pretty much during the 
recent years. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Miller, when you were before the committee on 
April 30, I think you said, and I want to quote you correctly, about 
the egg situation, you said that the difficult times will probably con- 
tinue unless very drastic steps are taken. You are a lot more opti- 
mistic about it now than you were then, are you not? 

Mr. Hermon Mixer. It would sort of indicate from reading that 
and what I said today, that growers may have taken drastic steps. 

Mr. Brown. Let’s analyze that a little bit. Have some people gone 
out of the egg business since you were here ? 

Mr. Hermon Mixer. I would imagine that there are people that 
have fewer hens or have gone out of business. 

Mr. Brown. Do you think any of them have gone broke? 

Mr. Hermon Mixxer. I would imagine there have been numbers of 
them that have gone broke. I regret this, though. 

Mr. Brown. Yes. That has been one drastic step. That is pretty 
drastic when you are producing eggs, is it not ? 

Mr. Hermon Murr. That is right. 

Mr. Brown. Now, another drastic step, I guess, is the decrease in 
the number of chick hatchings. Of course, that won’t take effect 
for 7 or 8 months, will it? 

Mr. Hermon Mruiuer. It takes about 6 months from chick to 
production. 

Mr. Brown. Now, you say eggs in incubator placements are down 
31 percent and hatchings 20 percent. Do you consider the Depart- 
ment’s frozen and dried egg purchasing program a drastic step? 

Mr. Hermon Mixer. Well, I was not particularly thinking of that 
kind of action, Mr. Brown, when I indicated drastic steps. I do 
think that the frozen egg purchase program that is just beginning 
to operate will be a material influence to producer prices because we 
are stepping in to pick up a void that we think would have existed 
had we not stepped in. 

In other words, if the freezers have a backlog of eggs as is indi- 
cated by the cold storage reports and we would have stepped out of 
the market the eggs would have had no place to go. 

Mr. Brown. To date at least, through June 2, you bought 16 mil- 
lion pounds of dried eggs. What percent of the total marketings of 
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table eggs would that represent during the period of your purchase? 

Mr. Hermon Muter. That would represent about 10 percent of 1 
month’s production. 

Mr. Brown. Ten percent of 1 month’s production. Less than 1 

rcent of the total annual supply ? 

Mr. Hermon Mutter. That is right. 

Mr. Brown. Now, up here, you talk about 20 percent reductions 
and 31 percent reductions. Do you think that Government purchas- 
ing of 1 percent has had a material effect in the past 12 months? 

fr. Hermon Miuuer. Well, we would need to define what we mean 
by material. I think it has had a beneficial effect on producer prices 
without any question. People that are in markets in the east, for 
example, would have had that number of eggs shipped into those 
markets, if they had not been drained off the market. Of course, it 
was more directly of assistance in the areas where the eggs were taken 
out. I don’t think we should lose sight of the fact that when eggs are 
produced they are going to be marketed ; if they are not drained off in 
that area, or taken off in dry form, they would have moved into east- 
ern or western markets. 

Mr. Brown. You and I have discussed this subject many times 
before. You say that it keeps a bad situation from getting worse 
and I say it does not make a bad situation any better. We are agr 
on that, aren’t we. It has not made it any better, has it? 

Mr. Hermon Miruer. I say “Yes”; but I would like to think it over 
a little bit. 

Mr. Brown. One other thing. During that period of this purchas- 
ing, you already spent $19 million. How much more are you going 
to spend on this dried egg purchase program. 

Mr. Hermon Miiier. I hope not very much. I hope the market 
improves. I hope it will not be necessary to be in longer. 

Mr. Brown. But you will spend more if it is necessary ? 

Mr. Hermon Mitter. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. Now, Mr. Miller, I want your honest opinion. 

If we had spent $19 million on purchasing laying hens, at least 20 
percent of a man’s flock, do you think we would have made a bigger 
dent on this situation than we did in purchasing dried eggs ? 

Mr. Hermon Miter. Well, that is hard to say without experience. 
You want my honest opinion. That is the only kind I have. I think 
that you would have had at first a movement of the nonlayers off farms 
which would not have helped the small grower, except by helping him 
liquidate his stock, because a large grower who has a regular practice 
of replacement three or four times a year would not have cooperated 
to move his fowl. I think, also, you would have aggravated the situ- 
ation in the future by encouraging expanded sales of chicks. 

Mr. Brown. Well now, just a minute. On that, let’s go back now 
and analyze just what you said now. 

You are biting into a man’s flock 20 percent. You are getting some 
layers as well as some nonlayers, are you not ¢ 

Mr. Hermon Mier. Well, at this season of the year, you should 
get some layers; yes. 

Mr. Brown. All right, now. If you make that offer available to 
the people who have been taking 7 cents a pound or 5 cents a pound 
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for their birds and you give them 20 cents a pound, that is helping 
some little people, is it not ? 

Mr. Hermon Mitier. You would have helped them recoup, per- 
haps, some financial losses; yes. 

Mr. Brown. All right. Now you say that you aggravate the prob- 
lem later on. 

Cannot the same charge be leveled at the Department’s powdered 
egg program? Do you think that is going to keep from aggravating 
the problem later on ? 

Mr. Hermon Mixxer. The number of eggs in incubator June 1 and 
the number of chicks hatched during May, of course, are indications 
that the problem is adjusting itself. My comment was that if we 
had bought fowl, I doubt that we would have this kind of a change 
in the number of chicks hatched and placed. 

Mr. Brown. Now, Mr. Miller, you cannot have it both ways. You 
said earlier there would be some question whether this would adjust 
supplies. Now you say it would adjust supplies so tly that the 
problem would not reduce chick hatchings and so forth. Are you not 
trying to get on both sides of that a little bit ? 

Mr. Hermon Muer. No; I am saying, I think—at least I am 
thinking I am saying—that if you bought fowl you would have a more 
direct influence on the thinking of farmers in their purchase of chicks. 
That is the thing I think. 

Mr. Brown. In other words, you would have a more direct influence 
on the market, too? 

Mr. Hermon Muter. If we had been able to reduce the number of 
fowl in March down to the level of last year, we would have had a 
completely different market during 1959 than we had, I would think. 

Mr. Brown. Well now, Mr. Benson and Mr. Morse and those peo- 

le—have you had any policy conferences with them on whether to 
uy hens or not‘ 

Mr. Hermon Mutzer. I think you know, Mr. Brown, that I am at 
a level where I don’t attend the policy conferences. 

Mr. Brown. You are at a level where they send you over here to 
represent them before the Congress. 

{r. Hermon Mixer. There have been many, many conferences on 
this and very serious consideration given to the various suggestions 
that have been made by this hearing previously and by correspondence 
from Congress. 

Mr. Brown. How many conferences have you attended with Mr. 
Benson and Mr. Morse on this problem ? 

Mr. Hermon Mitzzr. None. 

Mr. Brown. None. Yet you are over here speaking for the De- 
partment, and may I say I think they sent the best man they have in 
the field. And yet there has not been a policy conference with you 
or Mr. Benson and Mr. Morse on even considering a purchasing of 
fowl ? 

Mr. Hermon Mruter. You see, we reach the Secretary levels through 
different layers, and I am not in the job where I go to that kind of 
conference. 

Mr. Brown. Well now, to your personal knowledge, have those top 
level people held any conferences on purchasing fowl ? 
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Mr. Hermon Miter. I think they have; yes. This has been con- 
sidered at a very high level. 

Mr. Brown. It has been considered, but it has been turned down ? 

Mr. Hermon Mixer. That is right. 

Mr. Brown. And you don’t know how much more money they are 
going to spend on purchasing powdered eggs ? 

Mr. Hermon Miter. No. 

Mr. Brown. Well, has there been any consideration at any policy 
conference you have attended about using more broiler meat or more 
turkey meat in the school lunch program ? 

Mr. Hermon Mitter. Turkey meat was used this past year. We 
had turkey meat available, I believe, pretty well through the entire 
school year. There has been a study made, I believe you may have 
access to it, indicating purchases of broilers made at the local level. 

Mr. Brown. But nothing that the Department of Agriculture 
bought ? 

r. Hermon Mitirr. No; the Department never bought broilers. 

Mr. Brown. This fall, is it not true that the chainstores have indi- 
cated they are going to promote pork pretty heavily because it will 
be in good supply ¢ 

Mr. Hermon Miter. Iam not aware of that, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. Well, I read reports of that. Now at least red 
meats are going to be in more plentiful supply this fall than they 
have been in recent years. 

Mr. Hermon Mixxer. That is right. Mr. Larkin says that is right. 

Mr. Brown. In spite of this, you predict there will be a brighter 
future for the broiler market through August. After August we get 
into normal slack in demand, do we not ? 

Mr. Hermon Miter. Yes. There is a seasonal slackening of de- 
mand which represents, I believe, around a 40-percent change. In 
other words, you have to change your supplies about 40 percent to 
maintain a price level you had in the summer because of the change 
in demand. 

Mr. Brown. In addition to that, it is going to be complicated by 
this plentiful meat supply ? 

Mr. Hermon Miter. There will be a competitive factor there. 

Mr. Brown. Do you think the poultry business might get in trouble 
this fall ? 

Mr. Hermon Murr. There is one bright spot. I don’t know what 
report it is here. Apparently, the number of pullets placed for 
production of broiler eggs is 83 percent of last year’s level for the 
month of May. This is the first time these figures run under the corre- 
sponding month of the previous year for a long time. 

Mr. Brown. Well, now, I think, personally, that there is going to 
be some trouble this fall. I hope we can avoid it. That is why 
I introduced this legislation as a last resort measure to direct the 
Secretary of Aarivalture to do what he should have been doing all 


this time. Now, Mr. Miller, you are not at the policy level, but do 
- think you might sneak that bill in under the door and get some- 
vody at the policy level to read it sometime? 
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Mr. Hermon Mier. I have it in my file. I might make a com- 
ment on this broiler situation as I see it. There is this shift in de- 
mand, as I indicated, approximating 40 percent from summer to win- 
ter. The breeders get out on the farm, and it is awfully difficult to pro- 
duce the needs for the high-consumption period. The problem isto get 
retrenchment back to reflect the lower demand in the fall period. 
This is something that I think the prime breeders, and so forth, will 
have to do some work on themselves. They are the ones that place 
the chickens on the farms. They are the ones that pretty well control 
this. 

Mr. Brown. But the fact remains, and I am winding up, Mr. Chair- 
man, the fact remains the only real drastic steps that have been taken, 
is just that a lot of farmers have gone broke in the business and got 
out. That has caused some cutbacks. 

Mr. Hermon Miter. That isa very drastic step. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Congressman Coad. 

Mr. Coan. Mr. Miller, can you indicate to us what is the origin of the 
funds that you have been using for this? 

Mr. Hermon Miuer. They have all been section 32, I believe, I 
heard you describe that this morning. 

Mr. Coan, That is right. I would like for you to tell us what is to 
be done now with these powdered eggs. Where are they going? 

Mr. Hermon Minter. We bought powdered eggs for a period of time 
with the money that was transferred by Congress, from section 32 to 
section 6. I assume you are familiar with that. These eggs are all 
programed into the Sal lunch program. They area very fine prod- 
uct. The schools are very happy to receive them, and are buying 
during periods when they are not available from the Government. 
We started, I think it was in April, buying under the straight section 
32 approach for needy people. We are buying in two size containers, 
the No. 10 can which goes into institutional feeding programs, where 
relief people are fed, and in the 21% size can, which is going directly 
to families. 

Mr. Coap. Under section 32 funds, obviously, you have plenty of 
money available? 

Mr. Hermon Miter. You indicated that this morning. I think 
there is enough, yes. 

Mr. Coap. Are any of these purchases—could they be channeled 
through Public Law 480? 

Mr. Hermon Mutter. Well, as I understand it section 32 funds can- 
not be used in that way. In other words, when you buy, you buy fora 
purpose. 

Mr. Coap. That is right. I understand that. I am shifting gears 
here. Are any of the purchase made for use under Public Law 480? 
Could they not be made under Public Law 480? ‘ 

Mr. Hermon Mitter. If we had the outlook firmed up. We looked 
into this pretty thoroughly when we talked about buying fowl and 
before the comments were sent back to the chairman of the Agricul- 
ture Committee, we in the Department 

Mr. Coan. I thought you had been in no conferences. 

Mr. Hermon Miter. I am in at my level. There are levels other 
than mine, but when we talked about that, we looked into the possi- 
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bility of export of fowl. To aid a situation that we are in now 
quickly, this is difficult, because you have to deal with a foreign gov- 
ernment. You have to deal with foreign countries, and so forth. So 
it is something there is. a possibility for in the future. But it is not 
something that you can step into quickly and alleviate the problem you 
have had here. 

Mr. Coap. I just returned last week from London. In England, 
poultry is a delicacy at Thanksgiving and Christmas, like it used to 
be in this country. It is high priced there. I wonder if there has 
been any exhaustive examination of the possibility of exporting fowl 
to such countries as England? 

Mr. Hermon. Mitier. England, of course, has closed down any 
oultry except canned poultry. It would have to be canned to go to 
ingland because they are protecting their own industry against any 

possibility of introducing diseases from other countries. So we can- 
not ship poultry into England except in prepared form. 

Mr. Coap. My question was, Have you made an overall examination 
of the possibility of exports? and I used England only as an example. 

Mr. Hermon Mutter. Yes. There is an International Trade De- 
velopment Committee working with the Department under Public 
Law 480 authority. They developed an export market for quite a 
large amount of eee to Germany, which got a very good market 
started and established there. I think it will be a continuing thing. 
There was Public Law 480 money used to move poultry into Turkey 
and funds are programed for Italy and for Spain. I guess that is all 
at the present time. In fact, Mr. Hume, who is the Director of the 
Poultry Division of FAS is in Europe at this time. 

Mr. Coap. No funds, that you know of, are being directed for the 
purchase of poultry to be used on Public Law 480% You have only 
made a study of the problem ¢ 

Mr. Hermon Muuer. We did subsidize the first exports to Ger- 
many. We subsidized with section 32 money the amount of the ocean 
freight, to make it competitive, there. We are competing with prices 
representing New York dress-style poultry and our poultry of course, 
is ready to cook and the price difference, was such they would not buy 
the American poultry. We underwrote the ocean freight to make it 
competitive. Since that time, there has been a good development of 
regular dollar exchange program with Germany: 

{r. Coap. Do you have a copy of this study available ? 

Mr. Hermon Miter. Yes. We can make it available. 

Mr. Coan. I would like to have a copy. 

Mr. Hermon Mirier. I would like to have Mr. Hume send you one. 
We have it available, too, on this whole thing. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I might suggest that a copy be put in 
the record. Is there any objection? If not, we will put a copy of 
this study after Mr. Miller’s statement. 

(The study is as follows:) 


Pouttry Unper Tite I or Pusric Law 480 


The Foreign Agricultural Service studied the feasibility of programing fowl 
under title I of Public Law 480. 

The areas of the world that can store and distribute frozen poultry on a sub- 
stantial scale are mainly the advanced, high-income, industrial areas which 
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have established sources of supply. They are also the areas which offer potential 
markets for the high quality meat-type U.S. broiler. Frozen U.S. broilers are 
now in many markets of this type and efforts are continually being made in 
cooperation with the U.S. poultry industry to emphasize the high-quality broiler 
and turkey and to introduce these items on new markets and to expand the 
present markets. The possibility of the establishments of a market for U.§. 
fowl in these areas is not great in view of local availability of this product. 

The most likely market for programing fowl under title I would be the non- 
industrialized countries having a shortage of foreign exchange. Likely coun- 
tries for programing in this area are Spain, Turkey, Egypt, India, Pakistan, 
Burma, Indonesia, Vietnam, Cambodia, and Sudan. The limited cold storage 
and handling facilities in terminal markets and retail outlets make large-scale 
immediate movement of frozen poultry in these countries very difficult. The De- 
partment has been successful in programing poultry to some nonindustrialized 
countries, such as Spain, Turkey, and Egypt, the first two of which have pur- 
chased the product. Such efforts to promote poultry into export are being con- 
tinued, but it does not appear from past experience that title I programing can 
move large quantities of fowl in a short time. 


Mr. Coap. Thank you, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Thank you, Mr. Miller. We are always 
glad to hear from you. I wish sometime you would have a little 
more encouraging statement for us. 

Mr. Hermon Miter. I think this is encouraging. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. The next witness is Mr. Robert Lewis, 
agricultural adviser to the Governor, Madison, Wis. 

It is a pleasure to have you with us. Coming from the same State, 
IT am glad to see a representative from the Governor’s office repre- 
senting the poultry people here. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GAYLORD A. NELSON, GOVERNOR OF THE 
STATE OF WISCONSIN, PRESENTED BY ROBERT LEWIS, AGRICUL- 
TURAL ADVISER, MADISON, WIS. 


Mr. Lewis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee. 

I am presenting a statement by the Governor of the State of Wis- 
consin, Mr. Nelson. I shall be prepared afterwards to answer an 
questions that the members of the committee may have. [Reading: 


The family-sized enterprise in the production of eggs and broilers is in im- 
mediate danger of extinction. This is a matter of great importance, and I 
heartily commend Chairman Johnson and the subcommittee for the responsible 
interest which it demonstrates by calling this hearing. 

Current prices received by Wisconsin farmers for eggs are 6 to 10 cents per 
dozen below the cost of production for efficient farm operators. Current prices 
received by Wisconsin producers for broilers are running 1.6 to 4.7 cents per pound 
below the actual production costs of representative efficient broiler producers. 
Broiler prices are currently 3 cents per pound below those of last year. Pro- 
ducers’ records maintained under trained farm management supervision indicate 
that even at last year’s prices, representative efficient producers fell short by % 
eent to 2% cents of covering their actual production costs. 

I wish to submit for the record a tabulation of costs and returns to 7 typical 
family-sized broiler-growing operations among the 90 to 100 participating in the 
fully integrated program operated through the A~G Cooperative Creamery of Ar- 
eadia, Wis. The creamery is a farmer-owned enterprise which operates a chick 
hatchery, feed supply service, and farm management service for broiler producers 
in addition to its dairy operations. Its producers are exceptionally efficient, and 
enjoy unusual opportunities for efficiency and economy as a result of their par- 
ticipation in the cooperative’s services. 
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The fact that even with the advantages that these cooperative members enjoy, 
they are not able at current prices to cover their production costs plus minimum 
returns on their labor and investment, demonstrates the seriousness of the 
present market situation. 

I also submit for the record an analysis of production costs of an efficient 

family-sized egg producer, who is producing premium quality eggs for a special 
market under the A~G Creamery’s vertically integrated program. This analysis 
was prepared at the request of my office by Mr. A. C. Schultz, manager, and Mr. 
Parker Hagg, farm management adviser on the A~G Cooperative Creamery’s 
staff. 
Also for the record is an article describing the A~G Cooperative Creamery’s 
progressive and well-developed program of vertically integrated services to its 
farmer members, particularly those engaged intensively in broiler and egg pro- 
duction as major sidelines to their dairy operations. 

This article was written by Prof. Henry Bakken of the University College of 
Agriculture and appeared in the May issue of News for Farmers’ Cooperative, 
published by the Farm Cooperative Service of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Lastly, I submit a report to my office on the broiler and egg situation pre- 
pared by Mr. Baxter Newton, head of the poultry section of the Wisconsin 
State Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. They will be placed in the record fol- 
lowing your statement. 
Mr. Lewis (continuing reading) : 


The present economic situation of these two important segments of the poul- 
try industry arises primarily from the fact that production is outrunning mar- 
ket demand. The consequences are senseless and disastrous. The following 
data demonstrate the economic effects of this situation: 

At the present time, production per capita of eggs is running 3.5 percent ahead 
of a year ago. 

The national average price received by farmers for eggs in April 1959 was 
27 percent below 1 year earlier. (National average prices, as reported in the 
“Poultry and Egg Situation,” U.S. Department of Agriculture, May 27, 1959, were 
38.5 cents per dozen in April 1958, contrasting with 28.1 cents per dozen in April 
1959. Average prices received by Wisconsin producers generally are lower than 
the national average.) 

On the basis of the actual experience from April 1958 to April 1959, prices 
received by farmers for eggs declined 7.7 percent for each 1 percent by which 
the per capita supply increased. 

As a consequence of the sharply reduced prices received by farmers, the mod- 
erate increase in volume sold fell far short of maintaining gross income from eggs. 
Farmers received 23 percent less money for 27 percent more eggs. This sharp 
drop in gross income has wiped out any net return to producers and results in 
heavy losses. 

From the standpoint of producers, this is economically senseless. The increase 
in output contributed by egg producers to the national economy resulted in an 
economic penalty amounting to almost one-quarter of their gross income. 

The causes of this severe economic squeeze on poultry producers are not hard 
to identify. 

First, the general agricultural depression undoubtedly contributes consider- 
ably to the pressures within the egg and broiler industries. Because of low 
prices and losses encountered in dairying, grain producing, hog and cattle 
feeding, and field crops, farmers have gone into broiler and egg production in 
pursuit of opportunities which all too often have proved to be more illusory than 
real. The illusion has been heightened by the rapid technological changes tak- 
ing place in the egg and broiler industries, only to evaporate as production out- 
runs expanding demand and declining prices outrun declining costs. 

Secondly, farmers have been subjected to excessive pressures from hatcheries, 
processing plants, feed companies, and equipment manufacturers to expand 
broiler and egg production. The motives of these businesses have been to ex- 
pand the outlet to farmers for their goods and services by increasing the volume 
of egg and broiler production so as to assure maximum utilization of their own 
facilities. They have utilized expansion encouraging credit arrangements in 
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an extensive degree as an inducement to farmers to enter the business or expand 
their scale of operations. 

Thirdly, and much the more significant and potentially dangerous, there is a 
considerable entry of nonfarm capital into broiler and egg-producing activities, 
Various of the integrated enterprises have gone directly into production, in 
direct competition with the very farmer-producers with whom they deal in sup- 
plying chicks, feed, equipment, and processing and marketing services. 

Much of this nonfarm capital is responding to not strictly economic incentives 
in entering the field of production. There is no evidence that the business enter- 
prise or corporation can produce at lower cost than efficient family farm opera- 
tors; in fact, the opposite would tend to be true because of the low return which 
farmers are willing to accept on their labor and investment, and the advantage 
to farmers of the close identity in motivation between labor and ownership in- 
centive in the family-sized operation. In many cases, the advantages of farmers 
may be offset in part by more adequate and favorable access to capital, which 
the big corporations enjoy. 

The broiler and egg industries appear to be experiencing the early stages of a 
severe competitive struggle for domination of the markets, much as many of 
our other important manufacturing industries experienced several decades ago. 
The outcome of this struggle, if it is allowed to proceed as in other industries, 
sooner or later will be the extermination of small firms and the concentration 
of control over the entire industry in a few giants. Unless there is timely and 
positive action, we can anticipate that this industry too may eventually come 
under the domination of a general eggs corporation or a U.S. poultry corporation. 
In any event, the process of severe and continuing losses for the family-sized 
enterprises is underway and shows no sign of abating unless remedial action is 
taken by Congress. 

The danger to family-sized poultry and egg producers is a serious one for 
Wisconsin’s economy. Last year poultry products accounted for 8.7 percent of 
total gross farm income in Wisconsin. The average in recent years has been 
nearly 10 percent. Loss of this sizable proportion of farm family income will 
seriously damage our agricultural economy. 

The real value of our family farm poultry enterprises, however, is greater 
than its proportional size in our farm economy indicates. Production of poultry 
products represents a very desirable sideline enterprise to diversify our basically 
dairy-oriented farm economy. Poultry production is an outlet for farm labor 
and farm capital that would remain incompletely employed in a single-commodity 
farming operation. As a sideline, broilers or eggs may often furnish the addi- 
tional income that makes the difference between success or failure for the over- 
all family farming operation. 

For the sake of economically sound diversification, therefore, and to avoid the 
waste of farm family labor and management resources that can be channeled into 
efficient poultry enterprises in connection with general farming operations, it is 
sound policy for the Federal Government to take action to enable family-scale 
farmers to compete in the broiler and egg-producing industries. 

Your committee has before it a number of bills which embody the basic principles 
which are needed in a suitable broiler and egg program. The primary need is for 
enabling legislation to permit the self-regulation by producers of their production 
and marketing. Producers must have the power to prevent the uneconomic 
expansion of production beyond the needs and wants of consumers. This power 
should be exercised only with the approval of a substantial majority of the pro- 
ducers affected, as determined by producer referenda. It must be exercised only 
within strict limits that protect the public interest against any possibility of 
cutting output below the needs of consumers. 

Within the framework of such a program, producers should be free to compete, 
to continue to develop and adopt cost-cutting technological improvements, and to 
continue aggressively to expand markets for poultry products. There is no real 
danger to consumer interests in a program which enables producers to avoid 
senseless and purposeless overproduction of the few percentage points more than 
the market will accept, which results inevitably in driving prices to producers 
down to ruinously low levels. On the contrary, stabilization of production and 
prices is in the real longrun interest of consumers. For only by maintaining a 
large number of producing units in the business, competing within limits estab- 
lished by and subject to recurrent review by Congress, can we avoid the danger 
to consumers which exists in the trend toward concentration in these industries. 
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(The letter dated June 9, 1959, from the A~G Cooperative Cream- 
ery, the “Analysis of Costs and Returns,” the article entitled “Vertical 
Integration at the Grass Roots,” and a letter with attachment dated 


June 13, 1959, are as follows :) 
A-—G CooPpERATIVE CREAMERY, 
Arcadia, Wis., June 9, 1959. 
Mr. Rosert LEwIs, 
Governor’s Office, State Capitol, 
Madison, Wis. 

Dear Mr. Lewis: Enclosed are representative figures from seven of our broiler 
growers. These are just typical of our 90 to 100 growers. 

I am also enclosing figures from one of our laying flock owners who keeps 
1,500 hens in a laying house, which is equipped with automatic feeders and 
waterers and with egg-washing and artificial-cooling facilities in the henhouse. 

We have several of these growers who are producing eggs for a special market 
which we have developed in Milwaukee. These growers follow : 

1. A uniform feeding program to develop a uniform color yolk. 

2. They gather eggs three times daily. 

3. They wash and cool the eggs immediately after picking. 

4. These eggs are candled accurately and properly graded. 

5. Eggs are delivered three times weekly. 

6. Eggs are stored or packaged in special cartons of one dozen. 

These growers are being paid 24 cents per dozen today for producing eggs for 
this special market. 

Our regular producers who do not follow this program are receiving 21 cents 
today for their top quality eggs. 

I hope these figures will be of value to you in presenting the case for the 
poultry industry in Washington. 

Sincerely, 
PARKER B. Hace, 
Farm Management Adviser, 


PRODUCTION Cost ANALYSIS OF EFFICIENT FAMILY-S1zEp Ea@ PRopUCER, 
ARCADIA, WIS. 


(Submitted by Parker Hagg, Farm Management Adviser, A-—G Cooperative 
Creamery, Arcadia, Wis.) 


FARM OPERATOR, LLOYD FERNHOLZ, ARCADIA, WIS. 


Flock of 1,400 hens producing premium eggs for a quality market. Figures 
based on records for month of May 1959, after nearly full year of production 
(flock housed July 1, 1958). 


Average production—943 eggs per day__----_--_--..-._____________ 68 percent 
Costs (per dozen eggs) : 
Feed—414 pounds per dozen eggs___-----------_---.---_._-______ $0. 165 
BUlding deprecka Goss ses in cnchsmdwnqesnamanahaemebbdedts tema . 005 
matipment depreciation 5.2) oon cnt nce ee tee . 015 
Litter, sanitation, and ineuraned. .... 1... Ae Se . 0125 
Pullet replacement c0@t...... poses ges in dnd eee . 0625 
Total cost (excluding labor and return on investment____________ . 2600 


Return to producer: Lloyd Fernholz received average price of 23.1 cents per 
dozen for eggs in May 1959 from a specialized premium market. The average 
market price for No. 1 eggs averaged 20 cents per dozen in the month of May. 
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[From News for Farmer Cooperatives, May 1959]; 
VERTICAL INTEGRATION AT THE GRASSROOTS 


(By Henry H. Bakken and G. S. Grewal, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis.) 


Too much cooperation of the wrong kind may be as bad as too little coopera- 
tion of the right kind. This was the conclusion of the farmers of Arcadia, 
Wis., in 1924. In this rich farming community the dairymen had formed two 
rival cooperative creameries, one called Glencoe and the other Arcadia, both 
located in the same village. 

After years of internecine war between the rival organizations, the only thing 
they had to show for their effort was indebtedness, frustration, and ill will. 
The managers of the two associations had the good sense to realize the futility 
of such rivalry and they took the initiative in persuading the membership that 
they had much more to gain by working together than they could possibly hope 
to realize through continuous competitive conflict. 

In 1925, this line of reasoning led to the merger of the two creameries under 
the name A.G. Cooperative Creamery. Arthur C. Schultz, former manager of 
the Arcadia Creamery, was selected to manage the new enterprise, with assets 
of about $40,000. From the beginning, Mr. Schultz has been dedicated to the 
notion that the primary purpose of a cooperative is to render service to its 
membership. 

As soon as the success of the new creamery was assured, the dairymen, many 
of them also poultry producers, took steps under Schultz’ leadership to convert 
the Glencoe Creamery building into a cooperative hatchery as a subsidiary of 
the A.G. association. They began the hatchery business in 1927 on a very modest 
scale, supplying the needs of some of their members who at the time maintained 
relatively small flocks of layers. 


BEGAN HANDLING FEED IN 1928 


Both cows and hens require feed, so in 1928 the A.G. Cooperative Creamery 
began buying feed concentrates in wholesale quantities and selling its supplies 
directly to members from the car door. In 1929 it acquired an elevator build- 
ing without milling facilities to hold inventory supplies which might be obtained 
both from the standpoint of cash discounts and prices. 

Throughout the great depression years of the 1930's, the Arcadians marked 
time, simply building and strengthening the organizations they had established 
with such high hopes in the 1920's. After this fateful decade passed, however, 
the A.G. Cooperative began bursting out at the seams. In 1941 the creamery 
reequipped to receive whole milk, and from that time on, less and less farm- 
separated cream was received until all milk deliveries were in whole form. 
The demand during the war for milk powder hastened this development, and 
in 1945 the creamery installed a modern spray. 

By the year 1946, the best in the history of the creamery, it was diversified to 
the point where it offered for sale a number of dairy products such as processed 
whole milk, cream, skimmed milk, buttermilk, butter, and milk powders. Total 
sales exceeded $1 million, and capital assets reached the quarter million mark. 

Before 1944 the A.G. Cooperative Creamery was actually a private corpora- 
tion operated informally as a cooperative. In 1944 it decided to reorganize and 
the new association was incorporated under chapter 185, Wisconsin Statutes, 
as a bona fide cooperative. 

In the meantime, the association was undergoing other changes. A new tile 
building was constructed in 1941 to receive poultry for slaughter, and the 
hatchery continued to expand in volume of output to 60,000 chicks annually. 
A new manager of the hatchery employed in 1942 pushed volume up to 125,000 
chicks in 1943, 150,000 in 1944, and 175,000 in 1945. 

In 1950 the patrons and managers of A.G. became interested in the production 
of broiler chicks. A scouting party of the association was sent out on an in- 
vestigational tour of the broiler industry, notably in Indiana. What they saw 
on this trip, they liked. When they got home, they prepared a feast of chicken 
and invited businessmen and interested farmers to the banquet. 
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On this occasion they gave a report of their findings. This was so inspiring 
that a complete program was drawn up to initiate the venture in the Arcadia 
area. Under the details of this program, growers had to agree to: 

1. Finish four batches of birds per year, each in 10 to 12 weeks. 

2. Purchase chicks from the A.G. Cooperative hatchery. 

3. Use one brand of feed purchased from A.G. to insure uniformity of 
quality of the finished birds. 

4. Process and market their birds through the A.G. association. 

The first batch of broilers raised by four producers was delivered in May 
1951. The management established a goal to produce at least 5,000 birds each 
week of unexcelled quality. More and more producers came forward to enter 
this program until production mounted to the point where new facilities for 
slaughter were required. In 1952 the association acquired a brewery building 
in Arcadia and converted it into a poultry slaughtering and cold storage plant— 
beginning operations here early in 1953. This building was destroyed by fire 
in January 1959. 

Production of broilers rose from 5,000 birds weekly in 1952 to 60,000 in 1957. 
This annual production of 3 million birds weighing approximately 10 million 
pounds live weight is now being delivered by 110 members. All broiler produc- 
tion is pooled on a quarterly basis and the average price realized by the asso- 
ciation for each 12-week period determines the settlement price with the growers. 

In order to keep the broiler industry going on full schedule, 108 farmers keep 
laying flocks of approximately 65,000 breeder hens to supply the A.G. hatchery 
with a sufficient number of eggs to produce 3 million broiler chicks for 8 hatches 
of 450,000 per setting. In addition, another half million chicks are hatched to 
supply the farms with egg laying strains. This is the only cooperative hatchery 
is Wisconsin ; it is also the largest hatchery in operation in the State. 


EXPANDED FEED FACILITIES 


To keep pace with the increasing demand for feeds and feed concentrates, the 
cooperative had to expand its facilities for grinding, mixing, and delivering 
supplies to the farms of its milk and poultry producers. In 1955, a new addi- 
tion to the old elevator was built and equipped with modern machinery. Three 
years later the co-op completed a second elevator for processing and mixing 
commercial feeds. 

These new mills have many laborsaving devices for automatic loading and 
unloading and elevating or transferring supplies from place to place in the mills, 
The association has acquired bulk delivery trucks and effects a savings of $4 
to $5 a ton compared with sack deliveries. 

The A.G. integrated cooperatives of Arcadia completed the fiscal year 1957 
with a total volume of business approaching $7 million. Payments in the form 
of equity reserves totaled nearly $190,000. There are nearly 1,150 farmer 
patrons in the system and their ownership in the business now exceeds the 
million dollar mark. 

Another facet of poultry production was initiated late in 1958 by A.G. in a 
program to market high quality, large eggs throughout the year. The main 
reason for this venture in egg production is to take advantage of the high pre- 
mium for large eggs at all times, and particularly during the months of Septem- 
ber, October, and November. 

During 1959, the A.G. Cooperative will furnish each of its egg producers with 
approximately 1,500 pullets a month to assure continuous production of large 
eggs. This association has already developed a market outlet for this quality 
in one of the best egg markets in the Middle West. 

Plans are afoot for further integration in producing, processing, and selling 
agricultural products grown in the Arcadia community. The value of this as- 
sociation as a business builder to other enterprises in the area is inestimable. 
The success of the debt free A.G. Cooperative Creamery is contagious and the 
future appears brighter to folks within its sphere than in many other agricul- 
tural communities. Truly the farmers of Arcadia have blazed a trail that many 
other rural communities would do well to imitate. 
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THE STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


Madison, June 18, 1959. 
Mr. Rosert LEwIs, 


Agricultural Aid to the Governor of Wisconsin, 
Ezecutive Office, Madison, Wis. 


Dear Mr. Lewis: Since World War II the poultry industry continued its 
ready application of breeding and feeding research, but also witnessed new 
application of automation to management in the form of mechanical feeders, bulk 
feed delivery, manure cleaners, and other innovations which reduced labor and 
led to larger units. The larger production units attracted poultry processing 
plants, feed concerns, egg buyers, and hatcheries into integrating with one 
another in the production of broilers and eggs, and the concentration of buying 
power (retail chains) also encouraged the development of large integrated 
sources of supply. 

Integration has resulted in production and marketing efficiencies, but has been 
used by hatcheries, processing plants, equipment manufacturers, and feed com- 
panies in their efforts to keep their respective plants operating as efficiently as 
possible and in their efforts to increase their sales. In fact, various integrated 
enterprises that have gone into the production of broilers and eggs have been 
willing to lose on the producing in order to make more profitable the other 
facets, such as feed and chick sales, etc. This makes the position of the inde 
pendent producer precarious. Increased broiler and egg output in the face of 
declining prices over the past several years typifies this development. 

From 1934 to 1958 U.S. broiler production increased 42-fold, from 34 million 
to 1,425 million. Production approximately doubled every 5 years for the past 
23 years. Present prices at 14-16 cents a pound for live broilers against pro- 
duction costs of 16 to 20 cents a pound reflect the poor situation for the produc- 
ing business. 

Some feed and hatchery and equipment salesmen will say that production 
costs are about 14 cents, but this morning Dr. Bird, chairman of our university 
poultry department, showed me a commercial study in Delaware for the first 
half of 1958 in which costs of feed, chicks, litter, fuel, and medicine averaged 
17 to 19 cents a pound per 3.5-pound live broiler. Overhead costs of taxes, 
depreciation, interest, labor, etc., are not considered. According to one inde 
pendent Wisconsin broiler producer at Reedsville, these overhead costs are more 
than 2 cents a pound. 

A 1950 University of Delaware study shows broiler feed costs as 67 percent 
of out-of-pocket costs, and we think this still true. With our broilers eating 2.5 
pounds of feed at 4.5 cents a pound, each pound of gain costs 11.25 cents for 
feed, and out-of-pocket costs are 16.87 cents. Two cents overhead expenses make 
a total cost of almost 19 cents. Wisconsin broiler prices haven’t been as high as 
19 cents since August 1958. 

In regard to eggs, most Wisconsin producers would split even somewhere 
near 30 cents a dozen. A recent Missouri study reported by the Grain and Feed 
Dealers National Association shows feed as representing 50.1 percent of all costs 
of producing eggs. Other costs were flock depreciation, 25.2 percent; labor, 13.1 
percent; building and equipment depreciation, 3.1 percent; interest, 5.7 percent; 
lights, water, etc., 2.8 percent. With feed costing 3.3 cents a pound, and using 
our Wisconsin random sample test average feed conversion of 5.35 pounds of 
feed per dozen eggs (240 eggs per bird, which is high), feed costs per dozen eggs 
are 17.7 cents. Total costs could be twice this, or 35 cents. Dr. Bird reports a 
1959 study in Georgia which indicates a cost of 29 cents a dozen. 

Despite these costs and egg prices which are the lowest in 18 years (about 
20 cents to Wisconsin producers) new large producing units are going up in 
Wisconsin. Egg dealers, feedmen, and others that are not primarily producers 
are jumping into the business. Chicago wholesale prices for 60 percent A large, 
which are normally 2 to 5 cents above Wisconsin producer prices, are 23 to 25 
cents. These Chicago prices a year ago ranged from 33 to 38. 

The USDA estimates that a 5-percent reduction in the 1959 hatch of egg-type 
chicks would be needed before the supply of eggs per capita would be changed 
this winter over last. Wisconsin hatches are down 10 percent, but the U.S. 
hatch is down about 2 percent through April. This probably means depressed 
prices for some time ahead. 

Sincerely, 
Baxter Newton, Poultry Section. 
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Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Thank you, Mr, Lewis. 

Mr. Cootry. You say that the primary need for enabling legisla- 
tion to permit self-regulation of the production and marketing policy. 

How would you propose that we do that ? 

Mr. Lewis. The committee has before it bills—one group is market- 
ing order enabling legislation. 

i think that a desirable marketing order program could be worked 
out for the national broiler and national egg industry. 

I think, possibly, also, a national marketing quota program might 
be developed that would be satisfactory. The principle is the same, 

Either type of legislation would provide for the producers to impose 
the orders upon themselves voluntarily by referendum. 

Mr. Cooter. Do you think that the producers will do that? 

Mr. Lewis. I believe that the producers in Wisconsin would, cer- 
tainly. That is, a substantial majority of them. 

Mr. Cootry. You feel that the broiler producers and the egg pro- 
ducers would agree to impose controls on themselves ? 

Mr. Lewis. I believe they would. 

Mr. Cooter. And you think that they do want a marketing order as 
we now have for some other agricultural commodities? 

Mr. Lewis. I do not know whether the marketing order or the 
marketing quota type of program would be more satisfactory. I 
think either could be cae out on a satisfactory basis. 

Mr. Cootzy. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Would you think the small egg and 
broiler producers should be included under a program like that? 

Mr. Lewis. It would be reasonable to exclude the very small pro- 
ducers who have a relatively small influence on the overall market. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. You listened to the testimony of Mr. 
Miller from the Department of Agriculture, did you not? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. He stated that 80 percent of the poultry 
producers are only producing 20 percent of the eggs. I believe that 
was his testimony. 

Mr. Cootry. I have this in mind. I remember that we proposed a 
potato bill once, trying to control potato production. Before the 
program was put into operation, we repealed it. 

Potatoes are grown in all of the 48 States, I suppose. 

If you were to provide legislation to control the production of eggs 
or broilers, I am just wondering how effective it could be. 

Mr. Lewis. Chairman Cooley, there is one fundamental difference 
between potatoes and eggs. An egg is an egg. That is almost true 
in the national market. There is relatively little sectional difference 
between eggs produced in New Jersey and those produced in Califor- 
nia. They can compete on a national market. 

Potatoes produced in Maine do not compete directly with potatoes 
produced in Idaho. 

Mr. McIntme. The heck they do not. 

Mr. Lewis. They may out-compete in some markets, but in other 
markets, because of transportation differentials and seasonal differen- 
tials, they do not compete directly. 
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Mr. Cooter. Suppose we were to try to write an egg-control bill, 
how many hens would you permit a ether to have on his farm to 
produce eggs—would you say 100 laying hens? 

Mr. Lewis. Do you mean the minimum that would be exempt from 
the controls? 

Mr. Cootry. Yes. 

Mr. Lewis. I would say between 100 and 200 layers might be the 
minimum. 

Mr. Cootry. Then the farmer himself would have 200, his wife 
could have 200, his daughter Sally could have 200, his son Jer 
could have 200, and his son John could have 200. It seems to me it 
is an almost impossible thing to do. 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Cooley, you have had a great deal to do with the 
writing of tobacco and wheat and cotton legislation which, I think, 
handles that kind of problem. 

Mr. Cootry. We did have a minimum acreage in cotton, and we did 
have a minimum allotment exemption in wheat, in the wheat legisla- 
tion. And that almost ruined the program. 

Mr. Lewis. I think the minimum in wheat was set too high. 

Mr. Cootry. It was set at 15 acres. 

Mr. Lewts. I believe it is now 25. But, in any event, the minimum 
flock has to be small enough so that the total volume produced by the 
flocks under the minimum will not seriously damage the program by 
remaining out of control. 

Mr. Cootry. We have been talking about poultry since I have been 
in Congress, I think, and that has Maas a long time. No group of 
poultry producers have ever presented to me a well-conceived bill 
that they were willing to support. 

We have some bills here. I am not entirely familiar with all of 
them. I am wondering how you can control the production of eggs 
from a national standpoint. 

Mr. Lewis. The control of chicks at the hatchery level seems to be a 
very feasible device. 

Mr. Cootrey. Do you think the hatchery people would vote controls 
on themselves? 

Mr. Lewis. I think they would cooperate with the control program 
voted on themselves by the producers. 

Mr. Cootry. I want you to understand that I am thoroughly in 
sympathy with the people in the poultry business. 

I have in my district some of the largest poultry farmers in the 
country. They are losing money every hour of the day. I think 
that the poultry people all over America are losing money. I do not 
know of anybody who is making money in the poultry business. 

Mr. Lewis. There are none. 

Mr. Cootry. But we have asked the representatives of the Depart- 
ment—the last time we had a hearing on this—if they knew of 
any authority that our committee or the Congress could furnish to 
the Secretary of Agriculture which he does not now have, which 
would strengthen his arm in dealing with the problem. And they 
have not asked for any authority. They have not asked for any 
money. 
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They have all of the authority they need and all of the money they 
need. I understand that they are going to have a meeting to see what 
they can do about it. 

Mr. Lewis. The poultry producers in Wisconsin—and I am sure all 
over the country—are hoping that the committee is willing to do 
what the Department is unwilling to do. 

Mr. Cooter. That is not that question. We cannot make the De- 

artment do anything. We can authorize the Secretary to do it. 

e can provide the money. 

As I said before, he has over $300 million in section 32 funds that 
Congress has authorized him to use for this and other purposes. And 
of the $300 million he has not used any of it, that I know of. 

We passed a resolution by the committee—I think it was unani- 
mous—and sent it to the Department, urging the Secretary to do all 
that he could to alleviate the situation. We received a letter back 
from him that is not very satisfactory to us at all. 

It is difficult for us to direct him, and to force the Secretary to do 
anything. 

I am not trying to put all of the blame on Mr. Benson for the 
plight, particularly, of the poultry industry. Please do not mis- 
understand me. But I am saying that he could, with the money he 
has at hand, relieve the situation that you are complaining about. 
He may not be able to come up with a permanent or a long-range 
program, but he could relieve the immediate need. 

r. Lewis. I agree with that, that that is correct. I think it could 
be relieved, that is, the immediate problem, with the authority under 
the section 32 program. However, I think that it is impossible to see 
where this industry, over the long run, will do anything but continue 
to go through this cycle of boom and bust until a larger number of the 
small family scale operations are run out of business and it comes 
under the domination of a few giants. 

Mr. Cootry. The distinguished chairman of this subcommittee from 
Wisconsin, Mr. Johnson, has devoted a lot of time and attention to 
this problem, as you know. He has done everything that he could to 
bring about some relief. He reminded you this morning that the Sec- 
retary seemed to be proud—or was in 1956—when he said that, “You 
are free, and expanding and progressive.” 

Now you can go back and revise those remarks and add thereto: 
“You are going into bankruptcy.” 

That is what is happening to the tobacco and cotton farmers, and 
to other farmers. 

If we had all of the freedom we wanted we would have freedom to 
go into bankruptcy. Because without controls we in the tobacco area 
would be just where the poultry people are today. We would be 
buried in abundance. I am talking about free agriculture. That is 
what you have in poultry and in the cornfields of America now. I 
do not want that kind of freedom, myself. I would rather have some 
restrictions. 

I am perfectly willing to vote to give the poultry producers. the 
same advantage, the same legislative machinery, that I voted to give 
my own farmers, but I just do not know whether they are ready for it, 
or whether they want it. 
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Mr. Lewis. Chairman Cooley, I think that if the authority were 
given to the broiler and egg producers, that they would put it into 
effect. If they do not, then I think that events would teach them a 
lesson even more directly and positively than has occurred so far. 

In the long run there is no escaping from the cycle of boom and bust 
that I can see in the picture. 

Mr. Mier. Could I intervene to say that we are conducting a poll 
in my district in California, and it shows that 82 percent of the 
poultrymen polled there are for some form of control. | 

This committee needs guidance. And the kind of guidance it needs 
is how to deal, as Chairman Cooley has indicated, with this subject. 
They are in grave doubt that the poultrymen really want some form 
of control program. 

As a representative of Governor Nelson, would it not be good to 
suggest to the poultrymen of Wisconsin that a similar kind of poll 
be conducted and the results conveyed to this committee, so that we 
can ascertain the wishes, the true wishes of the poultrymen of that 
area ? 

Mr. Chairman, I have a copy of the questionnaire here which was 
used, and I would like to introduce that questionnaire as a part of this 
committee hearing, if I may. 

Mr. Jonson of Wisconsin. Mr. Miller, I do not know how it can 
be handled here. I do not know how many poultrymen in New Jersey 
and other States are present at this hearing. 

Mr. Miter. It is a questionnaire that indicates the questions that 
are being asked. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. If you want to offer it for the record, 
all right. 

Mr. Miter. I would like to offer for the record the questionnaire 
and also later I would like to offer the results of the poll conduct 
in the First Congressional District in California and in some other 
areas where they are conducting similar polls to determine how the 
folks feel. And then this can be filed with the committee as some in- 
dication of that feeling. 

We feel that the poultry people have substantially reversed their 
posen from their previous hostility as to any kind of control or any 

ind of program. 

Mr. JouHNnson of Wisconsin. If there is no objection, that may be 
made a part of the record. 

Mr. Coap. Before that is done we would like to have some kind of 
information as to the questions that are going to be asked. If we 
have about 50 different groups and organizations putting out a poll, 
the questions could be loaded in any direction to get the desired result. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I understand that the Congressman is 
making a poll himself in his congressional district and that he wants 
to put the questionnaire into the record at this point. 

Mr. Coan. I would not object to that. 

Mr. Jonnson of Wisconsin. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Mriter, Yes. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. If there is no objection, it will be 
entered at this point in the record. 
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Row questionnaire and a statement of explanation by Mr. Miller 
follows :) 


(bidder eee 
Which of the following most closely represents your views on what action 

the Federal Government should take in the poultry crisis? 

1. Purchase laying hens, eggs as emergency measure. 

2. Enact legislation permitting self-help program. 

3. Enact legislation providing production controls. 


Address : ------------------------------------------------------------------ 
i Egg producer ....._.........., Meat producer ..._.............. NG. Trae 


eR 


The above questionnaire, printed on return postcards, was mailed on June 
10, 1959, to all poultrymen in Sonoma County, Calif., who were known to the 
Chamber of Commerce of Petaluma, Calif., which did the mailing. A tabulation 
of the first 250 replies received, as reported to me by the chamber’s agriculture 
committee, follows: 

Response No. 1 was checked on 62 cards, No. 2 on 57 cards, No. 3 on 93 cards, No. 
4 on 94 cards, and No. 5 on 48 cards. 

Unfortunately, the questionnaire was drawn up in such a way that the re- 
sponses are of very limited value to anyone trying to learn how those who 
responded feel about the specific policy alternatives before the committee. 

Some of those who replied apparently understood they were being asked to 
choose between short-term and long-range proposals. The questionnaire should 
have separated short-term and long-range proposals, and offered a “no action” 
alternative for each category. Also, the questionnaire can be read as asking 
for a choice between two statements (Nos. 2 and 3) that simply describe different 
aspects of the same proposal, an enabling act for industry-financed marketing 
agreements permitting production controls. 

Even though the “results” of this poll don’t tell us how these 250 poultrymen 
feel about the alternatives before this committee, it is significant that 82 percent 
want some sort of Federal involvement. 


Mr. Cooter. I do not wish to try to put anybody on the spot or 
to pledge anybody here to any specific legislation, but I would like 
to ask this audience one question, and that is: How many of you are 
willing to accept some reasonable controls on the poultry industry ? 
Just up your hands. 

(The majority of those present raised their hands.) 

Mr. Coorry. That is a om good indication. It is not whether you 
— this bill or that bill, but are willing to accept home reason- 
able control. 

I will ask it the other way: How many are opposed to that? I see 
that there are just one or two or three. That man held up his hand 
twice back there—I saw that. [Laughter.] 

Are there any of you who are opposed to accepting some reason- 
able control of the poultry industry ? 

Vorcr. What is the definition of “reasonable” ? 

Mr. Cootry. I do not know. I am not attempting to say what it 
is. I understand that there are a few people in the audience who are 
opposed to any kind of control, and that the rest of you are for it. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. If there are no further questions—— 

Mr. McIntire. I do not know whether you were here when Con- 
gressman Auchincloss was testifying on his suggested plan of im- 
mediate assistance. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes; I was here. 
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Mr. McIntire. What would be your reaction to his proposition that 
the several States that are interested in this problem—and I am di- 
recting the question to Mr. Lewis in the framework of Congressman 
Auchincloss’ recommendation to the committee this morning—that 
these States might initiate a plan for immediate assistance which 
would involve the participation on the part of the several States that 
are basically interested in a poultry industry within their State? 
Such a plan would entail entering into an agreement for purchase 
with State funds. 

Could you give me an expression of opinion, Mr. Lewis, as to the 
attitude of the State of Wisconsin or its Governor, in regard to this? 
I appreciate that you may not have had a chance to confer with the 
Governor, but do you think that the State is willing and able to par- 
ticipate in a purchase program as suggested by Mr. Auchincloss? 

Mr. Lewis. We are 1 of 50 States. We cannot solve a national 
economy problem by any stretching of the conceivable capacity of our 
State to buy products and to divert them to welfare institutions. 

Theoretically, I suppose the State could do it, if they could be 
assured that a large majority of the States would act together. But 
we would expect in Wisconsin that if we undertook a program of this 
kind it might just result in improving the market for the producers 
of another State, and the burden would be unfairly borne by the 
individual State. 

Mr. McIntire. Well, then, your answer is basically “No”? 

Mr. Lewis. That is right. 

Mr. Brown. Will you yield? 

Mr. McIntire. In just a minute. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Let me put a question right there. 
Would Mr. Lewis’ statement be “no,” if there were assurance from 
all of the States that they were entering into the same program ? 

Mr. Lewis. But I do not believe that a purchase and diversion 
program is anything more than a short-run solution which will only 
postpone the problem. It will not even cure it temporarily. It will 
only stretch out the boom-and-bust cycle. And, unless there is a 
long-term program which will give the industry the opportunity to 
regulate itself and to avoid the senseless overproduction of a few per- 
cent more than the market will take at a reasonable price, then I think 
that any diversion program is only postponing trouble. 

Mr. McIntire. Does it follow then, if I am making an accurate 
observation of your statement, that the temporary expedient moves 
which have been recommended and insisted upon by many, that in 
your opinion this is no answer to this problem ? 

Mr. Lewis. It is, certainly, no answer in the long run. It may post- 
pone the trouble for 6 months or a year, as long as the diversion pro- 
gram continues, but unless there is a program to pick up and stabilize 
it and to regulate the industry at the end of the emergency, then the 
trouble will start as soon as the emergency action is over. 

Mr. McIntire. Let me ask one question within the framework of 
your observation to the chairman in connection with a long-range 
program; that is, your reference to marketing agreements. 

Are you thinking there in terms of the marketing agreements in 
relation to a price order, or the use of marketing agreements in re- 
lation to a volume order ? 
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Mr. Lewis. I do not know exactly whether the handhold should 
be on price or on volume, but control of volume will regulate price. 

And I think that it is more feasible, generally, in a marketing order 
program to contro] the volume as a means for influencing price, than 
to attempt to set a price. 

Mr. McIntire. As agricultural adviser to the Governor of Wiscon- 
sin I am sure you are familiar with marketing agreements, and that 
within the use of the agreements in the dairy industry it is a price 
order. On the other hand, in the fruit and vegetable and other com- 
modity, there is a legislative provision for volume control. 

However, is it your opinion that if we use the approach of the mar- 
keting agreement that it would be necessary to have one single na- 
tional agreement, rather than to set up marketing orders on a regional 
basis which the present legislation provides for ? 

Mr. Lewis. I think about there is the regionality in markets in eggs 
and in broilers for which should be recognized in a program that is 
integrated on a national basis; that is, there has got to be a national 
program, but it may reflect a regional difference in marketing con- 
ditions. 

Mr. McIntire. But from the standpoint of the referendum which 
is necessary in initiating a marketing agreement and order you think 
it should be on a national basis? 

Mr. Lewis. I think it should. I think that the industry has got to 
be subject to national coordination in its regulation. Broilers from 
Georgia can compete with broilers from Wisconsin for markets in 
Chicago, presumably, if there were enough price advantage to cover 
the transportation differential. 

Mr. McIntire. Broilers from Georgia today are competing clear 
across the Nation from Boston to San Francisco, are they not? 

Mr. Lewis. I think they are. 

Mr. McIntire. I mean, they are going to the west coast. I know 
that they are competing in the northeastern markets. 

Mr. Lewis. One point that I would like to make about the observa- 
tion about the fluid-milk orders. 

They are true, price orders, but they involve the diversion of surplus 
milk into manufacturing uses with this support under a price-support 
program. And if you attempt to operate on a price basis with roid. 
ers, or eggs, you would have to provide for the diversion of the 
surplus that could not move at that price. 

I think that perhaps, the volume control method would be more 
effective. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you very kindly. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Are there any more questions ? 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Lewis, for the State of Wisconsin was not asked 
to share part of the burden of that $230 million for the livestock 
program ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir. 

Mr. Brown. Or in the vegetable program or the food program ? 

Mr. Lewis. No. 

Mr. Brown. The State of Wisconsin was not asked to share any 
of the expense of $19 million that the Secretary pursued in the removal 
program. 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir. 
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Mr. Brown. What is your opinion about this removal program? 

Mr. Lewis. I think that the powdered egg removal program has a 
very small and strictly temporary expedient and can accomplish 
nothing, even in a small sense, alee a problem is corrected at the 
end of the egg-buying program. 

Mr. Brown. If there has to be just a temporary expedient, for a 
temporary need, would you rather that the Secretary spent the $19 
million buying laying hens? 

Mr. Lewis. I think that the chicken does come before the egg from 
an economist’s point of view. 

Mr. Brown. Getting to the poultry legislation, some poultrymen 
still feel in certain sections that we should temporarily prolong the 
agony, and that maybe they could get people in Wisconsin and Mis- 
souri out of the business, and that people in California and other 
sections may gain. 

Do you think that your people in Wisconsin can produce poultry 
meat and eggs as economically as anybody else ? 

Mr. Lewis. I believe that they can. Figures that I have seen in- 
dicate that they can. We do have some disadvantages. We have 
severe winters, but we have transportation advantages in turn for 
some of the large markets. 

Mr. Brown. Do you think you have some cheaper feeds than they 
have in some other sections of the country ? 

Mr. Lewis. We are closer to the feed market than the eastern and 
southeastern producing areas, certainly. 

Mr. Brown. Do the Wisconsin poultrymen intend to stay in busi- 
ness ? 

Mr. Lewis. They hope to. Most of them, a great number of them 
are in it on a sideline basis, producing 10, 20 thousand broilers per 
cycle. 

“ae Brown. If and when the price should come back, the produc- 
tion that has been curtailed in Wisconsin will probably be resumed; 
will it not? 

Mr. Lewis. If the price does recover, production in Wisconsin 
would continue to go up. And largely as the result of a great deal of 
encouragement oat pressure on the farmers to get into the business 
and, also, as the result of the nonfarm capital coming in and build- 
ing chickenhouses on a factory-scale basis. 

Mr. Brown. You have that in Wisconsin, too? 

Mr. Lewis. There are a number of these broiler factories being built 
right now. 

Mr. Brown. In other words, you are going to be bigger in the 
broiler business than you have been ? 

Mr. Lewis. There is the very intense expansion activity in the 
industry. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Right there, you mentioned A-G 
Creamery at Arcadia, Wis., and its broiler business. How many 
years has their broiler operation been going on? 

Mr. Lewis. Their broiler operation, I think, has been underway for 
several years. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. About 10 years? 

Mr. Lewis. The creamery operation has been in existence for 25 to 
30 or 40 years. 
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Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I just wanted Congressman Erown to 
know that growth of the broiler industry in Wisconsin is not a recent 
development. It has been growing, not in as big a way as in some 
other States, but it has been growing for 8 or 10 years, according to 
my memory. ; 

Mr. Brown. In your opinion there is no real sectional advantage 
to this crisis? No one section is going to get a profit at the expense 
of another section ? 

Mr. Lewis. I do not think it is a matter of one section profiting at 
the advantage of another section, but rather of the nonfarm capital 
which has greater staying power. And it has noneconomic incentives 
to my belief—to my speculative incentives. 

The nonfarm capital is in the business to get control of it and much 
in the same way as it has happened in the automobile business and in 
the steel business and in many other businesses in our economy. 

Mr. Brown. So that the family farmer becomes the hired worker 
for the corporate industry? 

Mr. Lewis. Either the family farmer, in my judgmnt, will run his 
own program through a marketing order or a national marketing 
quota program by referendum, or somebody else will be regulating the 
industry. 

Mr. Recor. Then it is a question then of whether they regulate it 
or the Government. 

Mr. Lewis. I think that is exactly the point that your Committee 
is dealing with. 

Mr. Mitier. Even if we have the giant producers taking over, 
will his reduce the cyclical movemen of this? Will they be able to 
control it in the same manner, say that it is controlled in steel and in 
other industries? 

Mr. Lewis. The cycle will appear in the volume rather than in 
price, if it comes under domination of a few giants. The output 
of steel dropped to as low as 50 percent below capacity in 1958. At 
the same time the steel price was increased during the year. 

Volume of production will fluctuate, instead of the price. 

You will have the same type of monopoly pricing characteris- 
tics in this industry as well as in the other industries for they are 
highly concentrated in a few corporations. 

Mr. Miuurr. Ease of entry into this business would not restrain 
any control of price? 

Mr. Lewis. I do not anticipate that this would happen very soon. 
There will be a lot of blood let on the part of some of the speculative 
capital, I think, before anybody dominates an industry of this kind. 

{r. Jounson of Wisconsin. Are there any further questions? If 
not, we thank you very much. 

Mr. Lewis. Thank you. 

Mr. Jonnson of Wisconsin. I will now call on Mr. Martin Klein, 
of Connecticut. I understand that you have to make a plane. 

You may proceed. 


43963—59——_8 
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STATEMENT OF MARTIN KLEIN, MADISON, CONN. 


Mr. Kier. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I recog- 
nize that brevity is a virtue and I will try to be as brief as possible. 

I am here today representing a group of poultry farmers from the 
State of Connecticut. 

The problems of the poultry farmers are of national concern. Fam- 
ily-size farms are being driven out of business. If the present cost- 
price squeeze continues, the poultry industry will be bankrupt. 

As a stopgap measure, the independent poultrymen of Connecti- 
cut approve the proposals of Senator Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota 
and Senator George Aiken of Vermont, as well as the recent decisions 
of the AFL-CIO unemployment conference held in Washington on 
April 8, 1959, namely: 

1. Buying of fowl and broilers by the USDA. 

2. The buying of shell eggs by the USDA, under section 32 funds. 

3. Broadening of the school lunch program. 

4. A national food stamp or food allotment program to be used 
to supplement the meager incomes of all persons receiving old-age, 
disability, unemployed, and other social security payments. 

5. In addition we approve the expansion of exports of food and 
fiber under Public Law 480, regardless of the dollar shortage of other 
lands. 

As a long-range program, we, the independent poultrymen of Con- 
necticut, believe that all poultry products should be covered by an 
across-the-board type program which would be equitable for all 
poultrymen. We believe that by using production payments to make 
up the difference between the market price and parity (or the support 
level), there would be no surplus storage problem. Such a program 
would insure fair treatment for consumers and producers. 

Mr. JoHnson of Wisconsin. May I interrupt you at that point? 
Would that kind of a program take into account control of produc- 
tion, or would you be willing to produce all you can sell ? 

Mr. Kier. We would take production controls, I believe. This, of 
course, has not been worked out in our minds yet. Keep in mind that 
we are strictly farmers. 

Family-farm communities must be preserved. They are the true 
strongholds of democracy; the Jeffersonian philosophy and its alle- 
giance to small ownership and the family farm should not be per- 
mitted to die. 

Mr. Cootry. Have you finished your statement, sir? 

Mr. Kuer. Yes. 

Mr. Cootzy. You know that some time ago we had a man in the 
White House who advocated freedom. His name was Mr. Hoover. 
Maybe you recall him, because he wanted to put two chickens into 
each pot. 

Down my way, they stayed broke so long that they did not even 
have a pot to put them in. 

If we could put two chickens into everybody’s pot, maybe you could 
do away with the surplus. We will have to do something like that, 
it seems to me, or we will have to have controls. 

Mr. Kern. I think that we are going to have some controls, Con- 
gressman Cooley. This is a program we have discussed among our- 
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selves. And, as I told Congressman Johnson, we are not economists. 
This is something that we did not hatch out of the sky. . 

This is something which was proposed by the Democratic Advisory 
Committee. This is being used, as I understand it, in England. Mr. 
Coad was in London recently. He looked into it in Great Britain, 
and he was told, I understand, that it works very well. 

Mr. Cootzy. Do you think that the farmers of the State of Con- 
necticut would accept reasonable controls? 

Mr. Kiern. We had a meeting recently—last week—in the house 
chambers, the House of Representatives of the State of Connecticut. 
And one of the members of our organization is present and will 
testify later on that. He took a poll. Out of 250 people there, 11 
were against controls and the rest were for controls—controls of some 
sort. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Are there any further questions? If 
not, thank you, Mr. Klein. 

Mr. Kirrn. May I say something which is for the record? Con- 

ressman Coad, of Iowa, had mentioned this subject. I want you to 
Sine it in mind that we do not want to have this at the expense of 
other farmers. We are for supports for the grain farmers, as well 
as the poultry farmers. 

Mr. Coan. I appreciate that statement. Thank you. And every 
farm family that I have talked with—and I have talked to thousands 
of them—feel the same way. I am sure that among the family 
farmers we have a feeling like that. And that we will get along fine. 

Mr. Kuern. I think that there has been an attempt to brainwash 
the farmers, and to work one against the other, but I think that we 
are coming out of that and above it. We are seeing through it and 
recognizing that is not the answer to hit one farmer over the head 
at the expense of another farmer. 

Mr. Jonunson of Wisconsin. Thank you again. 

Mr. Kren. Thank you. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. The next witness is Mr. John Raber, 
president of the Indiana Farmers Union. 

I am told you are a poultry farmer. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN RABER, PRESIDENT, INDIANA FARMERS 
UNION 


Mr. Raper. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am a 
poultry farmer in my own right. I have been a broiler grower since 
1930. 

I am, also, president of the Indiana Farmers Union. And in that 
way I am interested from two angles in this thing. I would like to- 
day, if I may, to file our statement, and read the summary and, also, 
file a statement by Mr. Edwin Christianson, president of the Minne- 
sota Farmers Union. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Is there any objection to that? If not, 
the two statements will be filed. You are going to talk from your 
ae statement ? 

r, Raper. I will file these National Farmers Union statements, and 
only read the summary, then I will discuss it as a farmer from Indiana. 

Mr. Jonnson of Wisconsin. You may proceed. 
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(The prepared statement of Mr. John Raber, representing the Na- 
tional Farmers Union, and the prepared statement of Edwin Chris- 
tianson, president, Minnesota Farmers Union, are as follows:) 


STATEMENT PERTAINING TO Eco SITUATION SUBMITTED TO DAIRY AND POULTRY 
SUBCOMMITTEE, House AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE, BY EDWIN CHRISTIANSON, 
PRESIDENT, MINNESOTA FARMERS UNION 


To supplement our statement made to this subcommittee earlier this spring, 
we would report that there has been no improvement in the egg price situation 
and producers are continuing to receive as little as 16 to 20 cents per dozen on 
grade A large eggs. 

This is about 40 percent of parity and the lowest which eggs have been in 
terms of purchasing power since the early 1930’s. 

It is regrettable now that the administrators of the Department have nothing 
better to suggest than that the industry must go through a period of adjustment 
by bankruptcy. 

We believe that the committee should look at two possibilities for action: 

1. The immediate action which can be taken by USDA under existing 
authority and with available funds. 

2. The action which Congress can take to establish a program which will 
enable poultrymen to exert some influence upon the volume of poultry prod- 
ucts going on the market. 

USDA has made some purchases of dried eggs and is launching an additional 
program of purchasing frozen whole eggs which are later to be dried. 

This program is of some benefit. However, it is taking up only about 1 percent 
of the current production and not enough to bring about a sufficient rally in 
producer prices. 

We believe that, dollar for dollar, the same amount of money spent in purchase 
of shell eggs would have more influence upon egg market prices than purchase of 
dried eggs. 

We recognize that purchases of eggs would have to be expanded considerably 
in order to have the desired effect upon market prices. We also recognize that 
purchases need to be made within the range of the quantities which can be 
effectively used in welfare, school lunch, or other disposition programs. 

We, therefore, would recommend that consideration should be given to pur- 
chase of laying hens to the extent that poultry meat could be used in welfare or 
school lunch programs. 

USDA could use its authority under section 32 to make direct payments to 
farmers to reestablish their purchasing power. 

Subsection (3) of section 32 clearly spells out the authority to “reestablish 
farmers’ purchasing power by making payments in connection with the normal 
production of any agricultural commodity for domestic consumption.” 

Payments to reestablish purchasing power of farmers could be made to those 
farmers who could show to the satisfaction of their county ASC committee that 
their monthly marketings are not in excess of the like month a year ago. 

The payment could be based upon making up one-half of the difference between 
the State average price received by farmers a year ago and the State average 
price received monthly in the current year. Since average prices in many areas 
have been running about 10 cents a dozen below a year ago, this would mean a 
Government payment of 5 cent a dozen. 

Of course, this would be just a temporary measure, but it would help tide our 
poultry producers over until Congress has had the time to give attention to a 
workable stabilization program. 

Minnesota poultry farmers are marketing about the same quantity of eggs each 
month as they did a year ago, that is about 30 million dozen a month. With 
prices at least 10 cents a dozen lower, this means they are taking a loss of $3 
million a month compared with a year ago, to say nothing of how much short 
these prices are of a true parity level. 

We are of the belief that there are some difficulties in seeking to apply supply 
reduction programs of any kind to a single commodity if production control 
measures are not in effect in other major commodities. Therefore, it is im- 
portant to consider any egg and poultry quota or marketing order program in 
terms of inclusion of these provisions in a comprehensive all-commodity farm 
program. 
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This does not mean that the subcommittee should not study or consider the 
pills which are before it or which may be introduced. We simply mean that the 
plans should be viewed in terms of how they will fit into an overall farm pro- 


am. 
ewe would favor the approach taken in the Metcalf bill, H.R. 2490, which is the 
same in the basic features to the provisions of the Auchincloss and Miller bills, 
H.R. 6901 and H.R. 7149. 

We feel that the Bowles bill, H.R. 7557, to establish marketing orders for eggs, 
poultry, and turkeys would be of some real benefit, but that certain features make 
the Metcalf, Auchincloss, and Miller bills superior. 

It seems to us that the Metcalf-Auchincloss-Miller bills would be more effec- 
tive in regulating the volume placed on the market and that these bills are 
commendable because they have a specific price objective. 

We believe that poultrymen must be willing to tailor their marketings to the 
maximum volume which will move into consumption at a fair price. We think 
that this would be more effectively accomplished under a marketing quota sys- 
tem, subject to producer approval, rather than to a marketing order program 
in which too much might be left to the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, 

We urge the subcommittee to exert all possible influence upon the Depart- 
ment to take all possible immediate actions to relieve distress to poultry pro- 
ducers, and that the committee move as rapidly as possible toward the recom- 
mendation of a bill under which poultry producers could vote on the establish- 
ment of a poultry price stabilization program. 

The recurring and severe ups and downs in the poultry situation are some- 
thing about which the individudl poultrymen can do nothing. They are avoid- 
able, however, if the Congress will give poultrymen the tools to operate their 
own stabilization program. 


STABILIZE Eee AND CHICKEN Prices aT Farr LEVEL 


Statement of National Farmers Union Before the House Committee on Agriculture 
Subcommittee on Dairy and Poultry 


We are here today to discuss what can be done to stabilize egg and chicken 
income, to prevent the chronic recurrence of the falling farm income, disastrous 
drops in prices and unnecessary overproduction. These currently have poultry 
family farms close to bankruptcy and must be corrected. 

Two pertinent observations seem obvious; else your committee would not be 
holding hearings: 

First, the prices received by farmers for eggs and chickens are too low. Lower 
than family-farm producers can tolerate and lower than Congress will long 
permit. Sharply lower than the level clearly established by Congress in more 
than 100 enactments over the past quarter century and never repealed. 

Second, producers of eggs and chickens under existing circumstances, are 
helpless, by themselves, to take effective action to raise egg and chicken income 
to a fair leve) and stabilize it there. Additional action by the Federal Govern- 
ment is necessary to enable them to do so. With the almost complete continued 
inaction of the executive branch, and under the existing structure of the indus- 
try, the individual egg and chicken producer can do little to improve his in- 
come except to produce more and more as long as he can obtain credit resources 
to do so. But when all such producers do so the effect is to further reduce, not 
improve, the prices they receive and the resultant farm gross and net income 
from eggs and chickens. 


CONSUMERS AND CONGRESS DID NOT OBJECT TO FAIR EGG PRICES 


During the period 1947 through 1949, farmers received approximately 47 cents 
per dozen for eggs and 30 cents per pound for chickens. There is no record 
during those years of a consumer revolt against egg and chicken prices. There 
was no nationwide clamor that egg and chicken prices were too high and should 
be forced down. During those years the Congress was controlled for a part of 
the time by one of the great political parties and a part of the time by the other. 
At no time did Congress, regardless of which party was in control, indicate 
that egg and chicken prices should be forced down nor did any of the three 
sessions take action to reduce egg and chicken prices. The point is: Consumers 
and the general public and the Congress that represented them apparently ac- 
cepted 47 cents for eggs and 3/ cents for chickens as fair prices. 
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EGG AND CHICKEN PRICES DOWN BY ONE-HALF 


By May 1959, the price received by farmers for eggs was down to a seasonally 
adjusted average of 28 cents (down over 40 percent) and for chickens to 16 cents 
per pound (a reduction of almost 50 percent). 


DISPARITY IN TAKE-HOME PAY WAS NOT GREAT IN 1947-49 


With the prices for eggs and chickens that prevailed in 1947-49, typical family 
operated poultry farms in New Jersey returned 93 cents per hour to the operator 
and his family members for their labor and management (U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service, Agricultural Information Bulletin 
No. 176). 

With eggs selling at 47 cents per dozen in 1947-49, family farm producers were 
able to earn and receive, before taxes, 93 cents per hour. This compared to 
$1.14 per hour of workers in retail trade ; $1.32 per hour by workers in nondurable 
goods manufacturing; $1.47 per hour for workers in durable manufacturing 
plants ; and $1.94 per hour for building construction workers. In this connection, 
it should be pointed out that the families of all these workers and poultry farmers 
in New Jersey live as neighbors in the same rural-urban communities and 
neighborhoods. 

TREND TOWARD DISPARITY 


Since 1947-49, the average hourly earnings of retail trade workers have in- 
creased to $1.74 (up 53 percent) ; for nondurable manufacturing to $1.99 per hour 
(up 50 percent); in durable manufacturing to $2.39 (up 62 percent); and in 
building construction to $3.17 per hour (up 68 percent). 

Poultry farmers are not complaining that their neighbors have been able to 
obtain better wages. But poultry farmers are complaining, and justifiably, 
that their own returns rather than increasing by 50 to 60 percent have dropped 
by over 100 percent and have as a matter of fact completely disappeared. The 
official Department of Agriculture report (Information Bulletin No. 176) shows 
that New Jersey family operated poultry farm operators work all year for a 
negative labor and management income in 1954, in 1956, and in 1957. In 1954, 
they made the magnificent positive labor income of 13 cents per hour. 


ZERO RETURN ON LABOR, MANAGEMENT, OR CAPITAL IN EGG PRODUCTION 


In 1959, prices of eggs are almost a fifth below 1957, and costs of egg production 
are higher. It is quite likely that this year the family farm egg producer and 
members of his family will devote 5,000 hours of work and a $50,000 capital 
investment to egg production and receive no return whatsoever on either. His 
return from the sale of eggs will probably be less than the over $25,000 cash-out- 
of-pocket operating expenses he will have to pay or go bankrupt. 


POULTRY FARMERS HAVE GREATLY INCREASED PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY 


Agricultural Information Bulletin No. 176 indicates that since 1947-49, egg 
producers have greatly increased their production efficiency. According to these 
official figures, based upon unbiased scientific economic research, New Jersey 
family farm egg producers made the following efficiency improvements : 

(a) Increased number of eggs per hen per year by 8 percent (from 183 
to 196) ; 

(b) Increased production per man-hour of labor by 53 percent ; 

(c) Inereased production per unit of physical input by 11 percent; 

(d@) Reduced operating expenses per unit of output by 15 percent; and 

(e) Increased their use of machinery and power by 12 percent. 

It makes no kind of sense, in terms either of economics or of justice, that a 
group of basic producers in our prosperous society should be repaid for a 50- 
percent increase in productivity by having their labor income reduced to zero. 
Ordinarily our national conversation about such matters is that the workman 
deserves at least a large part of the increased efficiency with which he works. 


WHAT WOULD BE FAIR EGG AND CHICKEN PRICES? 


To determine what level of prices would be fair to consumers and farmers, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture for nearly 40 years and Congress for a quarter 
of a century has used the parity concept: a parity of income and parity prices. 
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Both parity income and parity prices have been made the goal and guide in an 
almost annual series of enactments beginning in 1933. 

The basic idea has been a full-scale highly efficient family operated commercial 
farm should enable its operator to obtain a normal return on his capital invest- 
ment and an average American wage for his family labor and management. 
Congress, acting as a representative of all citizens, has apparently felt that such 
a goal would be attained if the prices of eggs and chickens approximated the 

arity level. 
The extent to which the existing poultry situations falls short of the parity 
level established by Congress is shown in the following brief table: 


Figures for May 1959 











Eggs Chickens 
PA BION. scons rides. sah tec. 55 Sea SS cents... 48 27 
Moerket price......-...s..-..)---..-.-.5. ee ee eee O8s<4 28 16 
Pe Oe NBT oc cennteen ep ainn es one aes nays dean ets amiss percent-- 58 57 
Income comparisons 
1947-49 1959 1 

Return on, capital of poultry farmers--..-.....--....-.-.------------ percent-- 5 0 
Average interest OM Tart LOMA, «66nd. 6 one ok ens iencotnsnresecsuen do-... 5 6 
Earnings per hour of labor: 

ET SON ow daadbineodnicdbuatiasdhnupusapgheateerdegertocdas cents-- 93 (?) 

Retail trade........-.- ~ Apeot nett bebnbdebuie den akbite tb tbaeedd dollars... 1.14 1.74 

PEGMAUTODIS MRAM TIIE 6.5 oni 6 ote «Sinn denies 050 6senswauelosed Bosnia 1,32 1.99 


1 Partly forecast. 
2 Less than zero. 


Obviously the executive branch of the Federal Government has not followed or 
carried out the authorization and general guide of Congress to stabilize egg and 
chicken prices and incomes of producers at a parity level. We suggest that in 
this situation, the Congress must make its parity directive mandatory. We are 
suggesting, of course, that whatever proposed legislation your subcommittee 
develops for eggs and chickens should be based upon a mandatory income stabil- 
ization level of 100 percent of parity prices. 

Most of the bills now before your subcommittee provide for parity calculations 
of the type we have suggested. However, they are somewhat less specific and 
explicit in this regard than we would prefer. Congress, which represents all 
of us, probably should go far enough to specify in law the level of egg and 
chicken prices which if stabilized would be fair to both producers and con- 
sumers. In our opinion, such a level would be one that would provide prices 
received by farmers of such level that would provide a gross income from sales 
that would repay operating costs of an efficient operation, provide (a) return 
on capital investment equal to the average rate of interest on farm loans and (b) 
a labor and management return equivalent to similar labor and management 
returns in other segments of the economy. 

As of now (1959) such returns would probably be earnable by poultry farmers 
if the price of eggs were 45 cents instead of 28 cents per dozen and if chickens 
were 27 cents instead of 16 cents per pound. At these prices family operators of 
poultry farms could probably obtain the national minimum wage of $1 per hour 
and with further increases in production efficiency might ultimately raise their 
hourly earnings up to an equivalence with retail store clerks of $1.74 per hour. 


Is SUCH A GOAL IMPOSSIBLE? 


The stabilization we have suggested is less than farmers actually attained in 
1947-49 when prices of production goods and living expenses and the incomes of 
nonfarmers were considerably less than they are now. 


HOW CAN THE PARITY GOAL BE ATTAINED? 


The incomes of egg and chicken producers could be increased to a parity level 
by means of income deficiency payments from the Federal Treasury. This is 
the method utilized to stabilize the income of wool producers. 
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INCOME DEFICIENCY PAYMENTS 


To apply the wool program technique to eggs and chickens, in absence of other 
stabilization programs, would currently require an income deficiency payment of 
approximately 20 cents per dozen for eggs and 11 cents per pound for chickens, 
Such payments would be approximately 40 percent of the total return to the 
producer, as is true in the case of wool. 


EGG AND CHICKEN INCOME DEFICIT EQUALS $114 BILLION 


The total cost to the Treasury of a wool-type program for eggs and chickens 
(and, as Chairman Cooley has repeatedly pointed out, the extent to which egg 
and chicken producers lack in receiving parity), is indicated by the following 
table: 





Prices 

Parity price received Difference | Approximate | Total parity 

per unit by farmers per unit sales deficit 

per unit 

Billions Billions 
esa oe i ecntienatnennie $0. 48 $0. 28 $0. 20 5 $1.0 
a eee .27 .16 -ll 5 6 
Pe ictihin:- tinea cd nidinnise gins cii indiana thal pond aabannntind 1.6 


Egg and chicken producers in 1959 lack $1.6 billion being able to earn and 
receive a parity of income based upon the very modest standard projected 
earlier in this statement. To make up this deficit entirely by means of income 
deficiency payments from the Treasury would, of course, require an expenditure 
of the approximate amount shown. 


EXCLUSIVE RELIANCE ON PAYMENT NOT RECOMMENDED 


None of the bills before your committee suggest this approach exclusively, 
nor do we recommend it to you. And as a matter of fact, we know of no 
responsible person or group who has done so. The only people who have 
projected such a program have been the opponents of adequate farm income 
stabilization programs. They have projected these ideas as convenient straw- 
men to declaim against in their propaganda statements to mislead, confuse, and 
frighten. 

As we shall point out later in this statement, there is, in our view, an 
important and essential place for income deficiency payments in connection 
with a desirable egg and chicken income stabilization program. But such 
payments are not and should not be considered as the exclusive method to 
be used. And used properly in connection with other stabilization techniques, 
the cost of income deficiency payments on eggs and chickens would be only a 
small fraction of the income deficit shown above. 


MARKET SUPPLY MANAGEMENT 


Prices received by farmers for eggs and chickens could be raised to the parity 
level if effective action were taken to remove the required percentage of total 
supply from the market. 

Each 1-percent cut in market supply would raise the farm price by at least 
2 percent and thus raise farm gross and net income from production and sale 
of eggs and chickens. 

Two significant points in this connection must be made: 

First, while there is absolutely no scientific doubt concerning the accuracy 
of the general statement that gross income from eggs and chickens can be 
increased by reducing the commercial market supply and raising prices received 
by farmers because such prices will be increased by a greater percentage than 
sales are reduced, it is also true that this technique must be used in ways 
that are: 

(a) Fully effective in reducing commercial market supply; 
(b) Supply reduction must be done in ways acceptable to national mo- 
rality and governmental economy; 
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(c) Regulated with adequate safeguards that will be fair to and protect 
consumers; and 

(d) Capable of being administered in a fair, workable, and acceptable 
manner among producers. 

Second, the market supply management program for eggs and chickens would 
be very much less effective from a price and income standpoint if operated in 
the absence of such a program for hogs, manufacturing milk, turkeys, and feed 
grains than if similar programs were in operation for these other somewhat 
substitutable commodities. 


EGG AND CHICKEN PROGRAM SHOULD BE PART OF COMPREHENSIVE FARM INCOME 
STABILIZATION PROGRAM 


Market supply management can be used effectively to improve the poultry 
situation. But it can be used much more effectively if supply management 
programs are in operation for hogs, manufacturing milk and feed grains at the 
same time. 

In this connection, the case of turkeys is instructive. Let us suppose that 
turkey producers should attempt to improve their prices and incomes by means 
of supply management. The market supply of turkeys would be reduced. This 
would tend to raise the price of turkeys. Consumers would shift purchases to 
chickens, eggs, pork, beef, manufactured milk products, lamb, and other substi- 
tutes. Feed grains and other resources formerly used for production of turkeys 
would shift to the increased production of these other commodities. The eco- 
nomic value of the supply discipline of turkey producers would be diffused to 
hog, milk, cattle, feed grain, chicken, egg, and lamb producers and only a little 
if any net gains would remain for turkey producers. 

In this situation, it would be unwise for turkey producers to adopt a market 
supply adjustment program in the absence of similar programs for these other 
commodities. 

Egg and chicken producers, vis-a-vis, hogs, feed grains, and manufacturing 
milk, have the same type of problem as described above for turkeys, except less 
severe. Chickens and eggs are a larger proportion of the total market than 
turkeys. 

MARKET DIVERSION IS ONLY A PARTIAL ANSWER 


The commercial market supply of eggs and chickens can, of course, be reduced 
by Government or other purchases and diversion to noncommercial channels. 
Such purchases involve considerable Government costs. For perishables, con- 
siderable processing and storage costs are involved and disposal often involves 
severe or total loss of purchase cost. 

To raise egg and chicken prices to parity under current conditions by this 
method alone might involve purchases of as much as 15 percent of total sales of 
these commodities, if similar programs were not in operation for feed grains, 
livestock and milk. 

It is our considered recommendation that Government purchases and diversion 
of eggs and chickens be restricted to the following: 

(a) Alone in the absence of other programs when the stabilization level 
can be maintained by the purchase of not to exceed 2 percent of the market 
supply ; 

(b) In connection with other programs to fulfill known outlets for Gov- 
ernment distribution programs, overseas relief, school lunch, unemployed, 
destitute Indians, public assistance recipients and other low income con- 
sumers either through direct commodity distribution programs or a national 
food allotment stamp plan ; 

(c) In connection with other programs, to prevent temporary seasonal 
gluts of eggs or chickens from reducing seasonal price levels from dropping 
it to an unreasonable degree below the expected average annual price. 

It is abundantly apparent that the possibilities of Government purchase and 
diversion according to the above criteria are not sufficient to reduce the com- 
mercial market supply of eggs and chickens to the degree required to provide 
parity prices to producers. 

But Government purchase and diversion should be provided as a part of the 
program tools to use in carrying out a fully adequate egg and chicken stabili- 
zation program. 
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MARKET SUPPLY ADJUSTMENT AND PRORATION 


Farm income deficiency payments do not offer a complete and fully accepta- 
ble solution to the egg and chicken income problem but only a partial solution, 
Government purchase and diversion offer only a partial not an acceptable com- 
plete solution to the chicken and egg problem. 

In our considered judgment, the remainder of the solution must be found in 
a deliberate workable market supply adjustment and proration program op- 
erated by each individual poultry producer in concert with all other poultry 
producers. 

In this regard there are three basic essentials : 

1. The program must effectively control the total market supply of eggs 
and chickens ; 

2. Cooperation in controlling supply must be required of each and every 
producer in an equitable and acceptable manner ; and 

3. Supply restriction must be sufficiently and properly controlled by the 
Federal Government to protect consumers. 

The required action could be taken under either— 

(a) a federally operated marketing quota program similar to the successful 
tobacco program ; or 

(b) a nationwide Federal egg and chicken marketing order ; or 

(c) various other programs based on similar economic principles and 
methods. 

The essence of all these approaches is that it makes no sense to allow or to 
encourage farmers to produce more eggs and chickens than are needed or wanted. 
Under all of these approaches a national determination is made as to the volume 
of eggs and chickens that is needed to fulfill commercial and noncommercial 
demand. 

Effective regulation is then put into operation to, first, divide the noncommer- 
cial from the commercial market and, second, insure that the volume of eggs 
and chickens placed upon the commercial market will not exceed the volume 
that will clear the market at a fair price. Third, provision is made to notify 
each producer of what part of the total he may sell. Fourth, provision is made 
to insure that no producer markets more than his part or else pays a penalty 
equal to the cost added to the program by his noncompliance. 

Fifth, it might be desirable to establish a system of variable penalties based 
upon degree of noncompliance. Such a system would enable any producer to 
sell in any volume he desired a lower price based upon the farm price elasticity 
for the commodity as a whole. Thus a particular producer would be allowed 
to sell say 10 percent more than his quota by accepting a stabilization level of 
20 percent per dozen less than if he stayed within his sales quota. 


PLACE OF PAYMENTS 


If market supply control is established for eggs and chickens, or any other 
commodity, as we strongly recommend it should be, then some provision must be 
made to protect consumer supply and prices in the event of sudden failure of 
consumer purchasing power and demand owing to a rapid and sizable increase 
in unemployment. 

In 1932 and 1933, the manuafcturers of farm machinery cut their output by 
over 80 percent and substantially maintained their sales price. In the event of 
growing unemployment, the producers of eggs and chickens could use market 
supply management techniques to do the same. Thus the prices received by 
farmers for eggs and chickens could be held at the parity level by severely 
reducing the market supply of eggs and chickens as unemployment increased. 

Extreme national disaster would not immediately result from such a drastic 
cut in automobiles, television sets or even farm machinery. But such extreme 
cuts in the supply of food are unthinkable and unrealistic. 

To meet this contingency is the role in which we see farm income deficiency 
payments. 

The national sales quota for eggs and chickens would be set at noncommercial 
demand filled by Government subsidy or purchases plus the volume of such 
commodities that the commercial market would take at the parity price assuming 
relatively full employment. 

If during the year the number of unemployed were 10 percent of the civilian 
labor force rather than only 3 percent, the full volume of the “full employment” 
marketing quota would move into the market at whatever price it would bring. 
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The extent to which the prices received by farmers for chickens and eggs were 
below parity would be made up to farmers by means of an income deficiency 

1yment. 
Under conditions of relatively full employment, the total of such payments 
would be zero. In case of excess unemployment such payments would be counter- 
recessionary in effect and, therefore, justifiable in terms of national economic 
interests. 

COMPLETE PROGRAM 


Our statement up to this point has outlined and recommended the several 
parts of the total egg and chicken program which we are convinced will stabilize 
egg and chicken farm income at a desirable level within the framework of the 
national interest. 

The total program we have recommended consists of a workable combina- 
tion of : 

(a) Establishment of a formula for calculating a fair price for eggs and 
chickens ; 

(b) Federal purchase and diversion of eggs and chickens needed to ful- 
fill noncommercial market needs of low-income consumers through either 
a national food allotment stamp plan, actual commodity distribution, or the 
two in combination ; 

(c) Strict enforcible commercial market supply control and proration by 
a workable and acceptable program ; 

(d) Farm income deficiency payments as a consumer safeguard and a 
counterrecessionary influence in case of excess national unemployment ; 

(e) Operation of the program by producers themselves within regulations 
established by Congress and the Secretary of Agriculture. 

These parts should all be contained, we urge, in the total program and should 
be integrated into a single operating whole. 


LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 


The type of program we recommend could be fully attained by enactment of an 
egg and chicken bill similar to the proposed Milk Marketing Act that was intro- 
duced earlier this year. 

Members of your subcommittee are familiar with this proposal because it 
applies the principles developed by your subcommttee about a year ago in ex- 
tended executive sessions. We shall not, therefore, burden the record of your 
hearings with an extended explanation of the application of the provisions of 
the proposed Milk Marketing Act to solution of the egg and chicken income 
problem. 

STRONGLY URGE ADOPTION OF BASIC PRINCIPLES 


For consideration and use of your subcommittee, we are attaching to this 
statement, for inclusion in the record, a copy of the milk bill edited to indicate 
the manner in which it could be made fully applicable, adequate, and useful 
to the egg and chicken situation. 

If your subcommittee should decide to recommend action along the lines of 
this proposal, we would approve and support your action. 


‘ 


OTHER BILLS ALSO WORKABLE, BUT ARE ONLY PARTIAL SOLUTIONS 


Most of the other egg and chicken stabilization bills pending before your sub- 
committee also meet and solve most of the problems of producers in workable 
and acceptable ways. 

These proposals do not firmly establish a specific egg and chicken price stabil- 
ization level. Instead, the formula to be used to calculate such level is ex- 
pressed in only general, though commendable, terms. It may well be that pro- 
ducers on the downside and consumers on the upside, and Congress representing 
both, may prefer that the governing legislation be somewhat more specific as to 
the price range within which the proposed programs may operate. 

Some of the bills before your subcommittee provide only for emergency pur- 
chase and diversion programs. These proposals should be made a part of a 
total program for continuous operation and to help bail us out of the current 
situation pending full operation of a comprehensive program. 

Some of the bills before your subcommittee provide for market supply control 
and proration by means of federally operated marketing quotas; others of the 
bills would establish a nationwide marketing order. Either approach will work 
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and could be used to stabilize the income of egg and chicken producers at ade. 
quate levels. 

We shall support your recommendation if you choose either of these ap- 
proaches. Both provide for strict, enforcible market supply management and 
for proration of national sales quotas among different individual producers in 
accordance with fair and workable regulations. 

None of the bills before you provides income deficiency payments as a specific 
safeguard for consumers in event of excessive unemployment. Under the other 
bills, development of excessive unemployment would force either severe reduc. 
tion below “full employment” consumer supply or a severe reduction in stabil- 
ization level to producers. 

None of the bills before your subcommittee provide that the extent of price 
support as to any one producer shall be limited to the family farm. This ig 
a principle on which Congress has spoken quite decisively during the past few 
weeks. We urge the inclusion of a family farm eligibility requirement in any 
program you develop. 

Finally, we do not believe that the special protections provided by Federal 
programs of this type should be made available to nonfarmers and vertical inte 
grators. We, therefore, urge that the special eligibility conditions included in 
the Hogan bill (H.R. 7188) be included in whatever poultry legislation you may 
develop. 

These provide that no producer is eligible who, together with members of 
his dependent family, receive nonfarm income in excess of $5,000 per year or 
whose farming operations are part of a vertically integrated structure com- 
bining contractually credit extension with commodity purchases. 


IN SUMMARY 


We recommend adoption and will support as part of a comprehensive farm 
program any legislative proposal to stabilize farm income and prices of eggs 
and chickens that consists of a workable combination of the following: 

1. Hstablish a fair parity price; 

2. Government subsidy to provide eggs and chickens to schools, public 
institutions and low income consumers, through either stamp plan or com- 
modity purchase and diversion ; 

3. Enforecable total market supply control and proration ; 

4. Farm income deficiency payments as an added consumer safeguard in 
event of excessive unemployment ; 

5. Limitation of eligibility for protective measures to family farm pro- 
duction. 

IN CONCLUSION 


May we say that the responsibility for the current disastrous income situa- 
tion of egg and chicken farmers must rest largely with the executive branch 
of the Federal Government. 

Existing legislation, all of which has been on the books for nearly a decade 
or more, provides full authority, in one way or another, by which the executive 
branch could have put into operation the kind of egg and chicken program we 
have recommended. 

Full authority has existed to establish a stabilization level of up to 90 percent 
of the parity price. The general directive even yet in mandatory legislative 
provsions varies between 65 and 25 percent of parity. Eggs and chickens have 
been allowed to drop to percentage levels in the 1950’s. 

Funds and authority to carry out price and income stabilization at the deter- 
mined fair level exist in the Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act, section 
32 and numerous other statutes. 

Specific authority to have placed into operation a market supply control and 
proration program is provided by section 401(c) of the Agricultural Act of 
1949. 

Congress can be held accountable for the existing egg and chicken situation 
only to the extent that it can be held accountable for being unable to enact a 
detailed strictly mandatory program over a veto and threat of a veto. 


Mr. Razer. We recommend adoption and will support as part of 
a comprehensive farm program any legislative proposal to stabilize 
farm income and prices of eggs and chickens that consists of a work- 
able combination of the following: 
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First, establish a fair parity Briss. ' 

Second, Government subsidy to provide eggs and chickens to 
schools, public institutions and low-income consumers, through either 
stamp plan or commodity purchase and diversion. : 

Third, enforcible total market supply control and proration. 

Fourth, farm income deficiency payments as an added consumer 
safeguard in event of excessive unemployment. ; 

And fifth, limitation of eligibility for protective measures to family 
farm production. _ ' 

I was in the broiler business when it was a new industry. I was 
the first president of our qoenty broiler association. I also organized 
and was the first president of the Indiana Broilers Association. And 
I was the first secretary-treasurer of the National Broilers Associa- 
tion, which has now been consolidated. 

So I have known and worked hard in the broiler industry from the 
beginning. 

T was told that if we increased our efficiency that would solve all 
farm problems. I think that no one in agriculture has tried harder 
to increase and did increase their efficiency than the broiler growers. 
Of course, that is true of the egg people, also. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Since you are in the broiler industry, 
can you tell the committee what you are receiving for broilers at this 
time ? 

Mr. Razer. We sold 15,000 this last week at 15 cents a pound. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Live weight ? 

Mr. Raser. That is in Indiana. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Will you tell us how much you lost on 
your broilers ? . 

Mr. Razer. My cost of production at the present time, without con- 
sidering labor, I believe is 18 cents. That figures it at about a dime a 
bird that I have contributed, or that I have subsidized the city people, 
the consumers. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. You gave your labor free? 

Mr. Raper. That is right. On our farm we produce ever 300,000 
broilers a year. My son-in-law operates it now. My son operates 
an 800-acre farm in connection with it. We only have one hired man. 

The labor devoted to poultry is so minute that the question of 
conserving labor is nothing. It is capital. 

I have invested $150,000 in equipment and inventory for this broiler 
operation. 

The only help that is hired are the boys to catch the chickens and 
to load the trucks. 

So it apport. to me that we have gone much further than anything 
that has been proposed in increasing our efficiency. I am convinced 
that will help, as was indicated here ok others, that the farmers would 
welcome ath a thing. I know that spokesman for the poultry indus- 
try, who sell us things, are not interested in anything except selling 
their things, and in not whether we as grower-farmers have anything. 

So I would appreciate very much if the Department of Agriculture, 
through your committee’s prodding, would put into effect some type of 
a workable control program, 

We in the broiler industry have advanced faster than any other 
segment of the agricultural economy. I think we should be first 
and want to be first in adopting control measures that will work. 
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Mr. McIntire. Could you suggest to us just what that mechanism 
would be? You consider your operation a family-sized farm—I mean, 
on the basis of those employed—I would expect that it would be, 
would it not? 

Mr. Raper. We started out, of course, with about 5,000 broilers, 
and we increased our efficiency, so to speak. And it is still a family 
farm operation. We are one of the very, very, few who have been 
able so far to finance our own operations completely without any in- 
tegration. 

Mr. McIntire. What is your market ? 

Mr. Razer. We go either to Toledo, Detroit, or Chicago. 

Mr. McInttre. Do you sell to independent buyers ? 

Mr. Raper. Yes. 

Mr. McIntire. You are a practical farmer, and I appreciate your 
view on this, just where would you apply the production control 
mechanism ? 

Mr. Raser. I think that we have two alternatives. We either do 
it by a nationwide marketing order which would control the price— 
actually, the quota at the market level, or we can go back and assign 
quotas to each broiler grower and egg producer. Either one would 
work, in my humble opinion. 

The marketing order would be the most simple one to administer. 

Mr. McIntire. Just the term “marketing order” is not quite the 
answer that I was seeking. Would you put into this order a provision 
for an allocation of production quota; in other words, would some- 
one tel] you that instead of putting into your pens your present capac- 
ity, that you will have to reduce that capacity by 10 or 15 or 25 per- 
cent, whatever was agreed upon by a board ? 

Mr. Raser. I think that latter part that you said is correct—that 
we must have someone to tell each individual producer how much he 
ean sell. I think that if we tell him how many he can sell, it would 
be easier than to tell him how many he can put in his house. I just 
think that. 

Mr. McIntire. Then in the mechanics of that you would issue to 
each producer an authorization or a sales certificate ? 

Mr. Raper. Correct. 

Mr. McIntire. How would you enforce that ? 

Mr. Raser. By about the same way that milk can be enforced. 

Mr. McIntire. We do not allocate production quotas under the 
milk marketing orders. 

Mr. Raper. No, not as yet. 

Mr. McIntire. And the only orders that we have in milk is simply 
to say by the strength of the law, which is behind the order, that an 
administrator of the regional order—and not a national order—can 
establish from month to month what the producer is going to receive. 
The order simply says what the buyer is going to pay. That is not 
production control. 

Mr. Raper. I realize that. But I think that we have to put that in 
combination with the amount that he would be paid, and the amount 
that he could sell to that organization. And no other organization, I 
assume, would be willing to take the risk of double buying, so to 
speak. 

Mr. McIntire. But the thing we often overlook is the generality of 
these applications. When you get right down to the sch teria rative 
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machinery, it then becomes a real problem of how you effectively ad- 
minister the intention of the production control. ; 

Is it your thought that it would be administered by an authority 
issuing to you a quota representing the total number of broilers that 
you would be permitted to sell ? 

Mr. Razer. Correct; unless we make this thing ee there is 
no use talking about all of the free will, because I believe that if we 
had every man who produces broilers or eggs to promise and to hold 
up his hand that he would cut his production 10 percent, on the way 
home from that meeting a large percentage of them would be trying 
to figure out where they could get hold of some more hens or baby 
chicks. : 

Mr. McIntire. I think that you are right. 

Mr. Raper. Therefore, I am convinced that unless someone will 
accept the responsibility—and I think that it is our Government’s re- 
sponsibility—to set up the machinery that will allot to each individual 
his rights or quota, it will not work. 

Mr. McIntire. Would you place this power in the hands of the 
Department, or in the hands of a board, or just what do you have in 
mind ? 

Mr. Razer. If I could have it my way, I would have a committee 
that represented both the consumers and the ee to administer 
this program. There must be laws passed which would allow it. At 
the present time, such a monopoly, so to speak, would be unthinkable. 

Mr. Cootry. Did you say that you belonged to some national broiler 
association ¢ 

Mr. Raper. I said that when we organized it I was the first 
secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Cootry. Do we have such an organization today ? 

Mr. Raper. It has been consolidated into the Broiler Council at the 
present time. 

Mr. Cootry. Do you have a National Broiler Council ? 

Mr. Raper. Yes. 

Mr. Cootry. I wonder if it would not be well for a representative 
of the National Broiler Council, and representatives of the other 
segments of the poultry industry, to appoint a drafting committee 
to sit down and draft some reasonable control program that they 
would recommend to us that we might put into operation. 

Mr. Raser. In the first place, the Broiler Council has degenerated 
from a growers’ organization to nothing but an industrial organiza- 
tion. In other words, practically everyone who contributes or takes 
part in that is someone who sells chick feed or equipment. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. How about the processors? 

Mr. Razer. The processors are in it, but not to the extent that the 
other people are. They are the buyers. The people that are really 
interested in pushing more and more broilers are the people who 
sell us things. 

Mr. CooLry. Suppose that we were to agree that we need some sort 
of control. The problem that is disturbing me is, What kind of con- 
trol? I mean, sitting here as a Congressman, I do not know how 
to draft a program that I think would be effective and would be 
acceptable by the producers. And the program has to be effective 
and it has to be accepted by the producers, or it will do no good. 
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We have met many times to discuss these problems but no one hag 
yet. presented to me any well-considered program through which 
they thought we could help the industry. 

That is the problem we are up against. 

Mr. Raser. I realize that there has been a great deal of talk and 
very little action in this whole field. And as was indicated by the 
people here today, that is the situation. They are interested, but, 
really—nothing really constructive has been done. It is a problem, 

There is no other segment of agriculture that has the same problem 
to the magnitude that we have in the poultry industry. Therefore, I 
think it becomes necessary that some committee be set up that will 
draft and allow the farmers to vote whether that is the one they accept 
or not. 

Mr. Cooter. That is all. 

Mr. Prirnie. I notice that in your summary statement, item No, 4 
you recommend that “Farm income deficiency payments as an added 
consumer safeguard in the event of excessive unemployment.” 

Just what is meant by that? 

Mr. Raper. Well, if we set up a quota that would get sufficient 
poultry and its products to our consumers when they were practicall 
all employed, it is obvious that with 8 or 10 million aaeaplen 
there would be too much of those products. The demand would still 
be there, the public demand, but the buying power would not be there, 

Therefore, to utilize our chickens, as we hope to do, rather than 
to destroy them, they would allow the market price to sink during 
a level of unemployment and make the difference up directly to the 
farmer, rather than to give the chickens to the unemployed. 

Mr. Preniz. You mean a price subsidy ¢ 

Mr. Raper. Correct; a little like we did with milk during the war. 

Mr. Pirniz. Then you mean these recommendations are in the al- 
ternative ? 

Mr. Razer. They would be used only when and if unemployment 
reached a specific level, or a level that would cause, say, the number 
of poultry that would normally be consumed to fall below that point. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Are there any further questions? 

If not, we thank you, Mr. Raber. We are very glad to have 
had you. 

Mr. Razer. Thank you. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. The next witness is Mr. Harold Leib- 
man, president of the Central Connecticut Cooperative of Manches- 
ter, Conn. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD LIEBMAN, PRESIDENT, CENTRAL CON- 
NECTICUT COOPERATIVE, MANCHESTER, CONN., AND CARROLL 
DUNHAM, DIRECTOR, CONNECTICUT POULTRY ASSOCIATION, 
SOUTHBURG, CONN. 


Mr. Lireman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; I 
want to thank you for this opportunity to testify. Iam Harold Lieb- 
man, president of the Central Connecticut Cooperative of Manches- 
ter, Conn. 

This testimony is a joint statement of myself and Mr. Carroll Dun- 
ham, director of the Connecticut Poultry Association. 
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Several weeks ago, representatives of many of the poultry organiza- 
tions in our State of Connecticut met to exchange ideas on possible 
solutions to the present problems that face the poultry farmers. 

This meeting and others that followed were very successful in that 
although many different points of view were expressed there was firm 
agreement among all of us that something must be done to help the 
independent poultry farmers weather this crisis. 

Although this group represented most of the poultry and farm 
organizations in this State, we felt that the individual poultrymen 
should have an opportunity to express themselves on this question. 

Last Thursday, June 11, this committee sponsored a mass meeting 
that was held at the State capitol in Hartford. Over 300 poultry 
farmers attended this meeting. A considerable portion of the evening 
was devoted to hearing testimony from the farmers as to what steps 
they felt should be taken to remedy the present situation, and to 
formalize their sentiment a resolution was passed. A copy of this 
resolution is attached to this statement for your reference and also a 
list of the organizations and individuals that sponsored that meeting. 

You will note that the resolution is very specific in terms of emer- 
gency measures that should be taken, but it is very general in refer- 
ence to any long-term program. At the time of the meeting we did 
not have available any analysis of proposed legislation, and we did 
not feel that any opinions expressed on any other basis would be 
meaningful. 

What we will attempt to do in this statement is to convey to you the 
feelings and sentiments as they were expressed by the Connecticut 
poultrymen at that mass meeting. 

Connecticut poultrymen have always been against Government par- 
ticipation and control of their businesses. They are hard workers and 
they have always felt that a farmer, like any other businessman, must 
stand or fall based only on the ability of himself to compete success- 
fully with others in the same field of endeavor. They did not and 
they still do not feel that any marginal or otherwise inefficient opera- 
tion should be kept going by outside forces. 

The statement that I have just made does not in any way contradict 
the wish of the Connecticut poultrymen for a long-term program 
that would stabilize the industry. The situation is such that the poul- 
try industry is being taken over and about to be controlled by the 
feed companies and other nonfarmer interests. The Connecticut 
farmers see it happening to their neighbors and they read that it is 
happening to poultrymen all over the country, and they are afraid 
that if some measures are not taken to halt this trend, they will be 
swallowed up, too. To them it is simply a choice of accepting controls 
that will be imposed upon them by these integrators or to have regu- 
lations that will be established and administered by their chosen rep- 
resentatives and other public officials. 

The expectation that the inefficient producer will drop out is a 
dream. He may drop out as an independent producer, but he and 
his poultry houses will continue to produce in the hire of the feed com- 
panies, I will illustrate this point. 

In the past few months broiler egg settings have been cut consid- 
erably because of low prices and a moderate recovery in price is ex- 
pected. The result of this is that in our area a feedman in cooperation 
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with a dressing plant operator have been touring the countryside 
looking for empty houses in which to raise broilers. They offer to pay 
the farmer three-fourths of a cent per week per bird. Firstly, these 
big operators killed the prices that farmers receive and now that there 
is a chance for recovery they are determined to kill it again. 

As a result of this struggle for tonnage on the part of the feed com- 
panies and volume on the part of the processor, the individual poul- 
tryman has become nothing more than a mere tool to their end. 

‘This sort of thing plus the false utopia of easy, unjustifiably easy 
credit to anyone with a chicken coop or plans for building one, are 
the basic evils that have brought our industry to its present state of 
chaos. 

If these practices could be controlled or prohibited, if farming 
could be left to the farmers, then we would need no controls, no mar- 
keting quotas, and no support prices. If they cannot be controlled 
under existing authority or if the necessary legislation to control 
them will not be forthcoming, then there is no choice but to institute 
a rather strict system of production controls. 

In order that any system of controls should work to everyone's 
advantage and accomplish its purpose, we feel that the following 
general principles should be included in such a program. 

(1) The support level should be such to prevent financial loss and 
not. to assure profits and to encourage production. 

(2) The support level at different parts of the country should vary 
in accordance with the production costs in that locale. 

(3) Since the purpose of any such measure is to afford protection 
to the family farmer, then the mechanism of the measure should be 
such to exclude the large integrated operators from its benefits. 

(4) The exemption level should be low enough to assure that most 
of the poultry farms and also most of the hens in the country would 
come under its jurisdiction. For example, a 200-bird flock or less as 
the exemption level is probably too high. Not only would large per- 
centages of the total hens in the country be exempt, but such an ex- 
emption level would encourage the expansion of the 200-birds flocks. 
Since the total production in the country is to be controlled, as the 
number of these flocks expanded, a corresponding contraction of the 
larger commercial-size flocks would have to take place. 

The comments made in our statement indicate our awareness of the 
problems; that fact that there are many ways of seeking a solution. 
We know there are several bills on record at the present time suggest- 
ing solutions by means of Government regulation of one form or 
another. While we have not had the time or opportunity to analyze 
all of them we have had an analysis prepared for one bill which we 
are including with this statement. We would like to suggest to the 
committee that after studying this analysis and the testimony given 
that the committee prepare a bill combining the workable features of 
the programs available, taking into account the drawbacks that ap- 
pear in the study we are presenting—drawbacks which may appear 
in some of the other bills as well. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Thank you, Mr. Liebman. 

Is the attached statement the statement that you want to put into 
the reeord ? 

Mr. Lirsman. The resolution is what I referred to. 
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Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. The resolution, the “Five Point Pro- 
gram” ¢ Oe ae aaa 

Mr. Liepman. That is right. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. And the doc ument, “Groups Sponsor- 
ing June 11 Poultry Meeting in Hartford, Conn.”’? 

Mr. Liepman. There is one other whic h i is attached to the copy that 
I have furnished the repor ter. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. If there is no objection, the documents 
will be received and placed in the record at this point. 

Mr. Lresman. Thank you. 

(The documents referred to, entitled “Resolution,” “Five Point 
Program,” “Groups Sponsoring June 11 Poultry Meeting in Hart- 
ford, Conn.,” “Comments on Proposed National Poultry Marketing 


a 


Act, H.R. 7557, 86th Cong.,” are as follows :) 


RESOLUTION 


We, the Egg & Poultry Meat Producers of Connecticut, being convened in the 
house of representatives in the city of Hartford, State of Connecticut, this 
June 11, 1969, feel that 

Whereas the catastrophic poultry situation which now exists throughout the 
Nation has come about because the supply of poultry products offered has been 
in excess of the consumer demand ; and 

Whereas we face the imminent possibility of seeing the years of work spent 
in acquiring and developing our farms come to naught because of this situation ; 
and 

Whereas thousands of families in this State in addition to many more thou- 
sands of families in the other States owning and operating efficient family farms 
are faced with total ruin: Be it 

Resolved, That the President of the United States, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson; the Under Secretary of Agri- 
eulture, Clarence Miller, the chairman of the House Agriculture Committee, 
Hon, Harold D. Cooley; the chairman of the House Poultry and Dairy Sub- 
committee, Hon. Lester R. Johnson; the chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, Hon. Allen J. Ellender; the chairman of the 
Senate Agriculture Subcommittee No. 3 on Agricultural Production, Marketing, 
and Stabilization of Prices, Hon. Olin D. Johnston; Gov. Abraham A. Ribicoff : 
the State commissioner of agriculture, Joseph N. Gill; the entire Conecticut 
congressional delegation, as well as the press and other interested parties be 
advised and urged to consider and bring to pass the following: 

A§ an emergency solution for this emergency situation, the adoption of the 
five-point NEPPCO program. 

As a long-range program, measurers be taken so as to bring production and 
consumption into a balance at a price that would enable the efficient family 
poultry farm to receive a reasonable return and still continue to provide top- 
quality poultry products at a fair price to the consumer. 

Acted upon and approved this 11th day of June 1959 


NEPPCO (Norru EastERN PouLtry PropucERS CoUNCIL) Five Point PROGRAM 


1. A national surplus fowl removal program, to be instituted immediately. 

Fowl prices are currently at such a disastrously low level that the liquidation 
of low-producing and overage hens is economically unsound. Yet, with the cur- 
rent burdensome surplus of eggs in the United States, such flock reductions are 
essential. Federal surplus removal would immediatley alleviate the total egg 
surplus problem. 

2. Immediate acceleration of the Government’s whole egg solids surplus re- 
moval program to the fullest extent possible to provide immediate relief from 
low egg prices is required in order to keep family sized poultrymen from being 
forced out of business. 

The removal of whole egg solids is urged, rather than the purchase of shell 


eggs, since the latter has always reacted to the disadvantage of local fresh egg 
producers. 
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3. The relief of considerable quantity of surplus wheat at a price of 50 per- 
cent of the price support level for a period of 60 days to provide immediate feed 
cost relief. Part of the current cost-price squeeze is caused by the high cogt 
of price-supported grain. 

4. All effort to be made to halt the use of Federal funds by the Federal Houg- 
ing Agency and the Smal) Business Administration for the purpose of expand- 
ing poultry production in an industry already overburdened with surpluses, 

5. That all Federal loans for use in the building or expansion of agricultural 
enterprises be placed under the jurisdiction of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture and the Secretary of Agriculture. 


Groups SPONSORING JUNE 11 PouLTRY MEETING IN HARTFORD, CONN. 


Mr. John Bartok, member, agriculture committee, Connecticut Legislature 
Central Connecticut Cooperative Farmers Association 

Commissioner Joseph N. Gill, Connecticut Department of Agriculture 
Connecticut Poultry Association 

Eastern States Farmers Exchange 

Mr. Jack Frankel, clerk, agriculture committee, Connecticut Legislature 
Independent Poultrymen of Connecticut 

Litchfield County Poultry Committee 

New Haven Poultry Committee 

NEPPCO 

William Weiner 

Willimantic Poultry Association 

Windham County Poultry Committee 


COMMENTS ON PROPOSED NATIONAL POULTRY MARKETING ACT, H.R. 7557 


I. GENERAL COMMENTS 


This National Poultry Marketing Act as formulated is to be enabling legisla- 
tion which would permit the formulation of marketing orders and agreements 
in the poultry industry. Under this act no programs would be required, but the 
mechanism would be established whereby producers with the cooperation of the 
Secretary of Agriculture could establish programs. 

The mechanisms suggested for establishing such programs are similar to 
the Federal marketing orders for milk, fruits, and vegetables in many respects. 
First, producers must request programs, public hearings must be held and two- 
thirds of the producers must approve such programs before they become effective. 

Many programs would be possible under this legislation, but the heart of the 
program stripped of frills is mandatory production controls. This is true because 
marketing orders would not be feasible for poultry products without such con- 
trols on a national basis. In the following important respects poultry products 
are different from milk, fruits, and vegetables: 

1. There is essentially no sanitation or health problem involved in the produc- 
tion and processing of poultry products which might limit interregional move- 
ment of such products. Poultry processing plants are and can be inspected by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. Poultry products can be transported from 
one section of the United States to the other without presenting a spoilage or 
sanitation problem. This is different from fluid milk where the imposition of 
health regulations coupled with the bulky and highly perishable nature of the 
product makes it possible to define clearly esablished supply areas known as 
milksheds. This combination of factors makes it possible to limit supply in 
specific areas and thereby raise prices. 

2. The market for poultry products is essentially a national market with one 
use for the product. This is substantially different from milk and fruits and 
vegetables. There is a clearly defined market for fluid milk and a clearly 
defined market for milk used in manufactured dairy products. In fruits and 
vegetables there is a clearly defined market for fresh fruits and vegetables and 
a clearly defined market for processed fruits and vegetables. The existence of 
two clearly defined uses and corresponding markets makes it sometimes possible 
to raise the total revenue obtained from the product by decreasing the supply 
in the primary market (fluid milk or fresh fruits and vegetables) and diverting 
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the remaining quantity to the secondary markets (manufactured dairy prod- 
ucts and processed fruits and vegetables). Such opportunities for discrim- 
inatory pricing are not available to poultrymen. The market for broiler meat 
and the market for eggs cannot be divided into two such analogous markets 
where the prices of that share of the product that goes into the primary markets 
are substantially higher than the the prices of that share of the product that 
goes into the secondary market. 

8. There is no sharply defined supply area in the poultry industry where 
production might be limited in that area alone and thereby enhance the 
price. This is quite different from certain fresh fruits and vegetables that 
are produced in specific geographical areas and during very restricted seasons 
(such as cling peaches, California walnuts, California asparagus, California 
strawberries, and California lettuce). For such commodities the restricted 
area of production and the restricted season in which they are produced make 
it possible to raise the price by restricting the supply if competing substitutes 
are not available from other areas. Poultry products are produced in all of 
the 48 States on a 12-month basis. 

In view of these facts it should be reiterated that marketing orders for 
poultry and egg products without production controls would be of doubtful 
value. Furthermore, because of the peculiar nature of the product such con- 
trols would have to be national in scope. Regional or State programs for 
creating “eggsheds” similar to milksheds do not appear to be feasible. 


Il. COMMENTS ON PRODUCTION CONTROLS IN POULTRY - 


The relatively low elasticities of demand for eggs would support the con- 
elusion that relatively modest decreases in production of eggs would result in 
substantial increases in price. Estimates of demand elasticities at the farm 
level indicate that price elasticity of demand for eggs is in the neighborhood 
of —.3, which would mean that a 10-percent decrease in quantity would bring 
about a 33-percent increase in price. 

The demand for broiler meat is somewhat more elastic. Studies indicate 
that at the farm level it is in the neighborhood of —1.5, which would mean 
that it would require a 15-percent reduction in quantity to secure a 10-percent 
increase in price. 

One should be cautious about interpreting the consumers responses of price 
to changes in quantity. 

There is a long-run fact to consider. If broiler or egg prices were raised 
substantially for several years, consumers might develop the habit of pur- 
chasing less broiler meat and eggs. This could result in the necessity for 
further curtailing supply to obtain prices desired. Low prices for beef, pork, 
and other products that are commonly substituted for poultry products might 
lead consumers to switch to these if prices of poultry products are forced up. 


III, SPECIFIC COMMENTS ON SECTIONS OF THE PROPOSED NATIONAL POULTRY 
MARKETING ACT 


Section 2 


There is no quantitative reference or scale that might be used to determine 
when the price objectives have been obtained. It might be useful to use some 
concept such as parity price or some percentage of parity price as a price 
objective of the act. Such a concept is included in the Agricultural Act of 
1937. 


Section 6 (f) 


The management of the pool that is to be established is not clearly formulated. 
Since the establishment of a reserve pool is permissive, it is possible that a 
marketing program might not include a reserve pool. This feature may cause 
no difficulty ; yet, the permission to set up a reserve pool if it is exercised might 
require more specification as to how the reserve pool is to be managed. As 
it is now, the commodities that are to go into the reserve pool are to be held 
outside the normal channels of trade. As a suggestion it might be better to 
completely eliminate from the bill the provision for the establishment of such 
a stabilization pool. The cost of operating such a stabilization pool is to be 
borne by the producers and it is quite probable that the cost of operating such 
a pool will be greater than the benefits derived. The costs involved in storing 
poultry and eggs and probable losses which might be incurred when these prod- 
ucts are sold may be as great or greater than the losses involved from moving 
the product into immediate consumption channels. 
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Section 6—A (d) (1) 

As it is worded this section could provide a substantial area for disagreement 
among growers within areas and among areas. It might be better to distinguish 
between two possible causes of change in size of allotment to the individual 
producers : 

1. Increases that come about through overall expansion in demand for poultry 
products. 

2. Changes in quotas that come about because of geographical shifts in produc. 
ing areas. 

There ought to be specified a mechanism for bringing about these changes in 
allotments. 

The allocation of increased production can be handled a variety of ways, 
Best of which may not be known until the program is in operation, but at the 
outset it might be more satisfactory to have specified a fairly clear statement as 
to how new production is to be allocated among regions and within regions, 


Section 6—A (d) (3) 

This section says that quotas of those who discontinue production shall be 
allocated to new producers, but it does not specify the areas or region in which 
the new producers are located who will receive the quotas. It probably intends 
that the discontinued quotas are to be given to new producers in the same area, 
but this could lead to some difficulty too, as a region may be retrenching and 
some means would have to be provided to shift the quotas to other areas that are 
expanding. 


Section 11(a) 

This section would be made clearer if there were included a measurable con- 
cept such as parity price. The price objectives sought then could be stated in 
terms of some percentage of parity. 


Section 11(d) (c) 

It might be better in this section to strike out the reference to the “cost of 
producing poultry” and rely on subsection (f) of this same section which 
includes the cost of factors that the poultry farmer uses in producing poultry 
products. (See comments of section (f) ). 


Section 11(d) (f) 

This section might be revised to state explicitly that the price of factors used 
by poultry producers will be considered in formulating this program. It might 
very well be desirable to state precisely what weight is to be given to the price 
of the various productive factors. Another section might specify how the price 
of competitive products are to be considered in the formulation of this program. 


Section 13(a) 

The role of the Advisory Board is not completely clear. Presumably, it is to 
assist and advise the Secretary in the administration of all programs established 
under the act; but, it will not, it appears, have veto power. Is it to advise 
mainly? Not assist? More importantly there is a conflict in the statements 
regarding the makeup of the Board. In the second sentence of this section it 
says that each region will have “equal primary producer membership.” The 
fourth sentence says that the total number of members of “any such Board shall 
be such as the Secretary finds necessary to give proper representation to the 
producers of each region.” 


Section 13(b) 

The specification of regions is somewhat peculiar; for example, it places 
South Dakota and North Dakota in two different regions. What is the role of 
regions. Regional marketing orders or agreements are not likely to be feasible, 
it was noted above. 


Section 14 (a) 

The assessment of 4 percent of gross production may be more than adequate 
even if under the program there are contemplated substantial purchases of 
poultry products. Such an assessment would be a financial burden to the farmers 
in Connecticut. The gross income from poultry during the past 3 years has 
averaged about $55 million per year. Four percent of $55 million is $2.2 million, 
which Connecticut farmers might have to pay for this program. A broiler grower 
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with a 25,000-bird capacity per batch might have a gross income of $80,000 per 
year. His annual assessment at 4 percent would amount to $3,200 per year. 
The same program might cost an egg producer with a 5,000-layer capacity $1,300 
to $1,400 annually. The Connecticut poultrymen recently at referendum voted 
against a voluntary assessment of 1 cent per hundred pounds of feed for promo- 
tion of their product. The proposed assessment of 4 percent of gross sales 
contained in this bill is approximately 25 times as great as the 1 cent per bag of 
feed. 

Section 27(e) 

It would appear from analysis of this bill that egg producers who had less than 
200 birds or meat producers who grow less than 500 birds annually would not be 
included in programs established under this bill. If this is true, there is a great 
likelihood that such legislation might over a time encourage the expansion of egg 
production in flocks of less than 200 and thereby make it necessary to progres- 
sively cut back the consumption flocks year after year. Farmer’s Bulletin, No. 
1378 (U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1957) points out that in 1954, 56 percent of 
the layers in the United States were in flocks of 400 birds or less. 

Mr. Brown. I realize that you have not had an opportunity to go 
over the suggestions made here, but immediately as a short-range pro- 
gram you are in favor of buying laying hens? 

Mr. Liesman. Right. 

Mr. Brown. Do you think that your membership would go along 
with a school lunch program which would refund the schools for one- 
half of the cost of their poultry meat purchases ? 

Mr. Lizpman. I would say, in a generally speaking, they 
would be in favor of any measure that would remove the laying hens 
from the farms. 

Mr. Brown. Would they, also, be in favor of broiler reductions? 

Mr. Lizsman. That is right. 

Mr. Brown. Would you personally favor the Commodity Credit 
Corporation exercising its section 32 authority to subsidize a poultry 
export program ? 

Mr. LiesMaN. I think that would be helpful. 

Mr. Brown. I have a feeling that is about. the best that we might 
be able to get in the short-range program through this Congress. 

Mr. Liepman. It is my personal feeling that all of these five points 
are not necessary, that is, to have all of them. Two or more may be 
enough. We are willing to accept any measure or any aid that would 
be most workable. 

Mr. Brown. For what period have you been selling eggs below the 
cost of production in Connecticut ? 

Mr. Lirsman. About 4 months. 

Mr. Brown. About 4 months? 

Mr. Lizrsman. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. Normally, the season on price reduction starts in Oc- 
tober. July and August and September could be rough. And the 
optimistic forecasts of the Department are very nice, if true. 

If we could get some action pretty fast—those 3 months would be 
better than normal—for October, November, and December, that 
would help offset some losses, would it not? 

Mr. Liesman. It would help us keep going until such time as the 
long-range program could go into effect. 

Mr. Brown. The Secretary of Agriculture has all of the authority 
and all of the money he needs, but, apparently, Congress has to make 
a demand, a direction that he do it. 
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Thank you. 

Mr. Coap. They did not and they still do not feel that any marginal 
or otherwise inedhcient operations should be kept going y outside 
forces. Now you are going to the efficiency idea. The least efficient 
fundamentally should get out. At least, at the top of page 3 you say, 
“The expectation that the inefficient producer will drop out is a 
dream.” In other words you would like to have it happen but you 
don’t think that it will and it is only fantasy. Is that correct? 

Mr. Lerpman. Yes; something like that. 

Mr. Coap. All right. In other words, then, you are in favor of 
keeping only the most efficient in the operation. Is that correct? 

Mr. Lersman. When you start to measure efficiency we don’t know 
where to begin or where to end. 

Mr. Coap. That is exactly the point. Just to run it down to its 
ultimate degree, isn’t it true that then you are going to have eventuall 
only a few thousand because some of them tend to go away by attri- 
tion because they were less efficient. But then when you begin to 
look at those few thousand you are going to say some of them are 
less efficient and ultimately you are going to end up with two and of 
the two of them one is less efficient, so you are going to end up then 
with one. Isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Lereman. Not really. I don’t believe that size necessarily goes 
along with efficiency. 

Mr. Coan. No; I am not saying that at all, either. I am talking 
efficiency only, not about size. 

Mr. Leteman. The inefficient marginal producer dropping out in 
the poultry industry should in my opinion proceed in the same way 
that it does in every business as a slow change in the business, the 
smaller ones dropping out, the people that haven’t kept up with the 
times as far as machinery or new methods are concerned and there is 
a slow, gradual evolvement. What we have been having in the ak 
oe has not been a slow, gradual evolvement. It has been a, I don’t 

now how to express it, it’s been a hurricane. 

Mr. Coap. A revolution ? 

Mr. Lerman. A revolution, and it’s turning the industry topsy- 
turvy in a period of a few years, whereas if this same cycle were com- 
pleted in a much longer period of time it probably wouldn’t hurt so 
much. It will give people a chance to look around, collect their 
thoughts, and decide what they can do. 

Mr. Coap. All right. Now on page 4 you state that the support 
level should be such to prevent financial loss and to assure profits to 
encourage production. In other words, you want only a break-even 

oint. 
. Mr. Lerpman. Yes, and that would vary. Now if that were the 
support level, the prices received by the farmer would be that or more. 
{r.Coap. What do you mean “that or more”? That or more what? 

Mr. Lizpman. Well, they would receive the break even—the finan- 
cial return would be enough for them to break even or more depend- 
in 





Mr. Coap. You said “and to assure profit.” You are talking about 
profits, “that or more” ? 

Mr. Lereman. Well, take, for example, this year. No one could 
anticipate profit with the mountain of overproduction there is, but 
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the support level would assure us that we wouldn’t get less than our 
costs. Now, in 6 months or a year, the situation may change and 
the price may work up to a profitable level. 

r. Coap. All right. In this are you figuring the cost of living in 
your 0 ration ? 

Mr. Lerpman. Yes; that would include that. 

Mr. Coap. Fundamentally, then, you are considering a profit—we 
will call it profit, or call it the compensation of the operator for his 
time. 

I have no further questions. Thank you, Mr. Leibman. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD FORD, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE 
SOUTHEASTERN POULTRY & EGG ASSOCIATION; ACCOMPANIED 
BY MACK BLACKWOOD, MISSISSIPPI EGG PRODUCER; W. L. 
WALSH, SECRETARY-TREASURER, ALABAMA EGG ASSOCIATION; 
AND MAURICE PRICKLER, NORTH CAROLINA EGG PRODUCER 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, I am Harold Ford, executive secretary 
of the Southeastern Poultry & Egg Association. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Will you speak a little louder and speak 
into the microphone, please. 

Mr. Forv. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, three of 
our group had to leave. Two of the gentlemen are commercial egg 
producers and they are going to New York City to be present upon 
arrival of some eggs from their territory to check on the quality, so 
they are in agreement with our statements here. 

ue to the large number of people to be heard by you, we have 
decided to present a brief joint statement and will try to answer any 
oe that you would like to ask. The joint statement is presented 
to you by— 

; Mr. W. L. Walsh, secretary-treasurer, Alabama Egg Associa- 


tion. ; 

Mr. Mack Blackwood, Mississippi egg producer, with 13,000 
laying hens. 

Mr. Roy Tucker, Mississippi egg producer, with approximately 
13,000 layers. 

Mr. Paul Davis, Georgia egg producer and president of the 
Georgia Egg Association. 

Mr. George Seaton, Georgia Department of Agriculture and 
secretary of the Georgia Egg Association. 

Mr. Maurice Prickler, North Carolina egg producer. 

And my name is Harold Ford, executive secretary of the South- 
eastern Poultry & Ege Association. 

The commercial egg industry in the Southeast has enjoyed a tre- 
mendous growth in production during the past 5 years. It has been 
a sound and profitable business. Last year the commercial egg pro- 
ducers in the Southeast, who were properly financed and had an effi- 
cient program, made an income which was probably 50 percent greater 
than what could be called a reasonable return on their investment and 
for their labor. For the past 2 to 3 months the income from produc- 
ing eggs has not equaled the cost of production. However, most pro- 


ducers tell us that the prices for the past 3 months will pay their out- 
of-pocket cost. We are seeing signs of an improvement in price, and 
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we are of the opinion that the industry in the Southeast will at least 
break even this year. Here I would like to refer to Mr. Hermon Mil- 
ler’s figures presented here today. Taking a 3-year average, we find 
that it has been a profitable industry and is among the best of any 
enterprise available to a farmer. There have been very few things a 
farmer could do in recent years that paid better than a well-managed 
egg farm. 

Contributing to this has been the fact that the producers have had 
freedom to conduct their business without interference and controls, 

It should be anticipated that there will be short periods of time 
when a producer aiwht lose money. This holds true to any and all 
agricultural commodities. The risk of losing money is what keeps 
the supply and demand factors functionary. We have heard the 
many, many proposed remedies being suggested in the form of Gov- 
ernment production controls, marketing orders, fowl purchase pro- 
grams, and so forth. We do not believe that these proposals offer an 
solution to the problem. It would only be another case of the remedy 
being worse than the disease. Control programs have not worked to 
save the family farmer. In our area, control programs have brought 
about continued cutbacks to the extent that the small farmer could 
not make a living on his production and has had to turn to other 
businesses. 

We believe that there are sufficient laws and authority to service the 
poultry industry, and we respectfully urge this committee to proceed 
with caution. Hasty decisions made under distress conditions and 
economic pressures could render serious damages to a new and dy- 
namic industry. 

Mr. Chairman, we have some producers here that can give you edu- 
cated grassroots answers to their problems. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Mr. Ford, are you in the poultry busi- 
ness right now ? 

Mr. Forp. No, sir. I am the executive secretary of the Southeast- 
ern Poultry & Egg Association. I am speaking for the producers of 
the 10 southeastern State organizations, and I have producers with 
me to answer your technical questions. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Now will you introduce them to the 
committee ? 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Maurice Prickler of North Carolina. Mr. Mack 
Blackwood from Mississippi. And as I stated earlier, the Georgia 
producers had to leave. Mr. W. L. Walsh, secretary-treasurer of the 
Alabama Egg Association. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Do they represent the people who pro- 
duce the eggs or the people who buy the eggs? 

Mr. Forp. The producer—the man on the farm. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Have any of these gentlemen state- 
ments they wish to make at this time? 

Mr. Forp. Due to the time element, Mr. Chairman, we have agreed 
on the statement I have presented, and they will be happy to answer 
your questions. 

Mr. Coap. My only question is; In other words you want the com- 
mittee to do nothing ? 

Mr. Forp. We are not in agreement with the present day proposals 
presented. 
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Mr. Coap. I didn’t ask that question. Do you want the committee 
todonothing? Isthat your recommendation? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coap. Thank you. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Certainly. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Blackwood, you are an egg producer ? 

Mr. BLackwoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. You have 13,000 hens? 

Mr. Buackwoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. You have hired labor helping you ? 

Mr. Biackwoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Ford just said that most producers tell us that the 
prices for the past 3 months would pay their out-of-pocket cost. Have 
the prices you received the last 3 months paid your out-of-pocket 
costs ? 

Mr. Biackwoop. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brown. You haven’t lost any money in the egg business? 

Mr. Biackwoop. Not out-of-pocket costs; depreciation, yes. 

Mr. Brown. You haven’t lost any labor costs ? 

Mr. Biackwoop. The prices that we have received we have been 
able to pay our feed costs and our labor costs. 

Mr. Brown. What have been those prices? 

Mr. Biackwoop. They have averaged 23, 24, 25 cents a dozen. 

Mr. Brown. Now these people from New Jersey say that they have 
lost money on 25-cent eggs. Now can you buy feed cheaper than they 
can ¢ 

Mr. Biackwoop. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Brown. You are just making a flat statement you haven’t lost 
any money. 

Mr. Biackwoop. Now wait. I didn’t say I hadn’t lost any money. 
What I mean by that is that we have been able to meet our current 
obligations of feed and labor. 

Mr. Brown. I had a man call me from the South not too long ago 
who has 60,000 birds and he says he has been losing about $600 a week. 
Is he just not as good an operator as you are? There must be some- 
thing wrong. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. May I ask Mr. Blackwood a question ? 
How many chickens or laying hens do you have on your poultry farm ? 

Mr. Biackwoop. 13,000. 

Mr. Jonnson of Wisconsin. 13,000. Are they all on one farm or on 
various farms? 

Mr. Biackwoop. All on one farm except for 3,000 on another farm. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. And you supervise them yourself and 
hire labor to help you in the operation ? 

Mr. Biackwoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. It is not an integrated operation with 
poultry on another farm? You are really the poultry farmer your- 
self ? 

Mr. Biackxwoop. That is right. 

Mr. Brown. What do you have to pay for labor? 

Mr. Biackwoop. We are running around $35 a week. 

Mr. Brown. $35 a week for a 7-day week ? 
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Mr. Biackwoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. Not quite the minimum wage, is it ? 

Mr. Biackwoop. No, sir. 

Mr. Brown. Now, Mr. Ford, you mentioned that you were opposed 
to fowl removal programs, and so forth. Is that right? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. Are you also opposed to dried egg purchasing pro- 
grams? 

Mr. Forp. We have not supported that nor have our commercial egg 
people opposed it. The program was ae into effect actually without 
seeking their recommendations, not that we objected to that but it 
stands at status quo. We don’t feel that it would necessarily help 
the market. 

Mr. Brown. The Department has spent $19 million already on dried 
eggs. Do you think if they had spent that same amount of money on 
fowl removal program it would have been more effective or less 
effective ? 

Mr. Forp. I am, not sure personally in my own unqualified opinion 
that would have helped more. I will say this: We do have some peo- 
ple that would have sold their culled liens and could have used that 
money to buy replacement stock . 

Mr. Brown. Well, that money they get fur those eggs doesn’t 
cover the cost of production, so they can’t use that; is that right? 

Mr. Forp. Keep in mind people tell us that they have only been in 
a squeeze for about 3 or 4 months. Prior to that they were ahead of 
the game and we think we will finish the year on the profit side. 

Mr. Brown. But you are definitely opposed to fowl removal pro- 
gram and to be consistent you would have to be opposed to the dried 
eggs program. 

Mr. Forp. We do not feel that the fowl removal program will solve 
the problem. Therefore, we cannot advocate using the taxpayers’ 
money on something that we ourselves cannot see. 

Mr. Brown. Applied to the dried egg program, it isn’t going to 
solve it either ; is it ! 

Mr. Forp. I don’t feel that it has a great effect, no. 

Mr. Brown. Now, the southeastern poultrymen are afraid of an 
Government program because they fear that it might stifle the growt 
of the industry ? 

Mr. Forp. That has been the history of Government programs in 
our area. It has put the little farm-family producer out of teseail 

Mr. Brown. Well, now, are you producing less corn in the South- 
east today than you were before 1938 ? 

Mr. Forp. I’m not sure of the figures on corn. That is out of my 
field, sir. We do ship our grain into the Southeast; the bulk of the 
grain that is used is shipped there. 

Mr. Brown. If there were a program that could be agreed upon in 
the Congress that would not stifle your growth, you would be a little 
more amenable to that; wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Forp. We have not seen that program offered to this date. I 
have not read, sir, your bill introduced yesterday. 

Mr. Brown. Well, my bill introduced yesterday was just a tem- 

orary program for the short range. Now, are you familiar with the 
Sarkar Marketing Act? 
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Mr. Forp. Very much so. 

Mr. Brown. Have you taken a position on that ? 

Mr. Forp. We oppose that. 

Mr. Brown. You are opposed to it ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes, sir. That is based on the turkey producers in the 
Southeast. The turkey commodity committee of the Southeastern 
Poultry & Egg Association in session some 6 wéeks ago made a thor- 
ough study and voted to oppose that program. 

Mr. Brown. In 1957 the poultry growers of Maine appeared before 
our Small Business Committee and recommended that steps be taken 
to assure a living wage, a minimum wage, to contract growers in the 
broiler industry. Has your group taken a position on that? 

Mr. Forv. No. We certainly would advocate a living wage for any 
of our people. 

Mr. Brown. Well, now, Mr. Blackwood just said that the wage 
being paid to handle those layers is not a minimum wage. 

Mr. Forp. You are speaking of the Government minimum wage 
laws? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. In other words, the position was stated to 
our committee by the growers of Maine that the man who grows the 
broilers is entitled to just as much money as the man who sweeps the 
floor at the processing plant that processes the broilers. Do you wish 
to comment on that ? 

Mr. Forp. I personally feel that a man is entitled to profits in rela- 
tionship to his risk involved in the industry. 

Mr. Brown. You are not saying that the grower, the man who is 
actually handling those birds, is taking any risk, are you? 

Mr. Forp. P in mind, sir, that in our particular area less than 
10 percent of the broiler production is in the fonts of what you might 
term an independent produber 

Mr. Brown. That is what I know. They are growing under con- 
tract. The hired labor is growing it. 

Mr. Forp. Yes, sir; and they have a no-risk contract. Regardless 
of the price of broilers they do make an income. 

Mr. Brown. You think they are getting $1 an hour for their labor? 

Mr. Forp. That depends on the number of broilers that they super- 
vise, sir. 

Mr. Brown. Well, you are familiar with those operations. Do 
you think they are getting it? 

Mr. Forp. If a man is supervising 10,000 birds he is making less 
money than a man supervising 40,000. 

Mr. Brown. He is also doing a lot less work, too. 

Mr. Forp. No, sir. The chances are the man supervising 40,000 is 
doing less manual labor. There is automatic equipment for that size 
operation. 

Mr. Brown. Then he has got some investment in equipment. Then 
he has to amortize. 

_ Mr. Forp. Very little, sir. Many of our farmers only have the 
investment in the house and in the personal labor. Their equipment 
in many cases is supplied by the contractor. 

Mr. Brown. In other words, you haven’t taken any position on a 
minimum wage for these people who are growing birds for these feed 
companies and these processing plants? 
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Mr. Forp. I think you would find, sir, if you check closely, that the 
average poultry cae | is making an income superior to the pro. 
ducers of other commodities in our area. 

Mr. Brown. Well, now, that’s begging the question. The poultry 
industry says they have poultry factories. Producers of other com- 
modities are farmers, not just working for the feed companies at a 
fixed wage. 

Mr. Forp. We have farmers standing in line to grow broilers in 
preference to other commodities, sir. That is the gage I use, sir, for 
comparison. 

Mr. Brown. We found in our hearings that the going rates on 
growing broilers in the Southeast will range any where from 5 to 6 
cents a bird. In Maine and in Delmarva, and so forth, they will 
ange anywhere from 8 to 10 cents a bird. So there is that differ- 
ential, 

Mr. Forp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. But most of these people in New Jersey that are losing 
money on these eggs don’t have the labor costs—they are actually pay- 
ing for the priv ilege of handling them. They are losing money on 
their eggs they h: mdle. So I can’t understand why they are losing 
money, and for your information, sir, the feed cost in New Jersey is 
just exactly the same as it is in Al: 1bama and Mississippi. I can’t un- 
derstand how they are losing money and you all are not losing money. 
Could you clarify that for me? 

Mr. Forp. I am not familiar with the Maine, New Jersey produe- 
tion problems whatsoever. 

Mr. Brown. But you are not losing money down where you are, 

Mr. Forp. Taking the last 3-year average or last 2-year average, 
no, sir. 

Mr. Brown. But in the last 3 months ? 

Mr. Forp. In the last 3 months, yes, sir. But we feel that by the 
end of 1959 we will be in the black. We cannot, gentlemen, measure 
our dollar volume or our profits on a short week or 2-month or 

3-month time. We are dealing with a perishable « aed a fluctu- 
ation of eggs. We are used to that. I think last year was a very 
good profitable year. I think many of our producers boil pick out 
1 or 2 months last year they did not make any money but they finished 
the year in the black. 

Mr. Brown. I agree 100 percent that you have to look at it for 1, 2, 
or 3 ye: ars. But don’t you think that the depressed periods in this in- 
dustry have been getting more frequent and of longer duration in the 
last 5 years? 

Mr. Forp. Not in eggs, no, sir. 

Mr. Brown. Do you think they have in broilers? 

Mr. Forp. Oh, broilers. We have a saying down in the Southeast, 
sir, that we have a lot of cotton picking broiler producers. Broiler 
prices fluctuate daily. It is not a monthly or yearly thing. It isa 
day-to-day broiler price situation. 

Mr. Brown. But the depressed periods have been getting longer 
and more frequent. 

Mr. Forp. Yes, si 

Mr. Brown. On a you say they haven’t. 

Mr. Forp. Not in the Southeast the last 5 years. 
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Mr. Brown. Now I think if you will check the record, nationally 
the depressed periods in eggs have been getting more frequent and of 
longer duration. ; 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Prickler here is a producer of commercial eggs in 
North Carolina. I would like to call on him to make a comment. 

Mr. Brown. How long have you been producing eggs, Mr. 
Prickler ? 

Mr. PRrIcKLER. COSINE we have been in the egg-producing 
business for 29 years, I and my dad before me. He wi as one of the 
pioneer commerc ial producers in our area. After 29 years’ experience 
we have seen these periods before. We are not alarmed. I have 
heard my dad say many times that he sold eggs for 8 cents. I heard 
a gentleman say this morning he was hai” a nickel in California. 
He must have been in a high price area. We think, as Mr. Ford has 
expressed our opinion, that the remedy in the form of Government 
controls can be far worse than these periodic cycles that we who have 
been in the business for 29 years have seen before. I think that Gov- 
ernment is a little bit like pregnancy. It’s hard to have a little bit. 

Mr. Brown. Well that may be true. Now you still didn’t answer 
my question. Do you think that the depressed periods in the egg 
market in the past 10 years have been getting more frequent and ‘of 
longer duration ? 

Mr. Prickier. If, Congressman Brown, you look at the price of 
eggs, yes, but if you weigh this by the gains in efficiency of produc- 
tion I think not.’ In other words we can stand a slightly lower price 
than we could 20 years ago. 

Mr. Brown. In other words you are making more money every year 
now than you were 10 years ago. 

Mr. Prickuer. I didn’t say that. 

Mr. Coap. Well could you supply me with the information as to 
what percentage in your area of Georgia, Alabama, North Carolina 
where you are producing under contract ? 

Mr. Forpv. Of what are you speaking now, commercial eggs or 
broilers ? 

Mr. Coap. Either one or both of them. 

Mr. Forp. Well, I will take them separately. The broiler produc- 
tion is approximately 90 percent under contract. 

Mr. Coap. To your knowledge, is the same true in, say, the New 
England States or New Jersey or in those parts? 

Mr. Forv. I am not familiar with that area whatsoever, sir. 

Mr. Brown. Ninety-five percent of all the broilers grown in Amer- 
ica are grown under contract. 

Mr. Coap. What I am asking is, is it the same down in the South- 
east area as up in New England? Are there the same percentages 
of contract farmers ? 

Mr. Brown. Well, contract farming started in Maine and in the 
Southeast, and so I would say that right now since it is all contract 
farming, tell me why there is any difference sectionally. It is just 
all contract growing. 

Mr. Coan. Are you gentlemen here contract farming ? 

Mr. Pricktrr. Strictly independent. No connections whatsoever 

Mr. Brown. But you are an egg producer. 

Mr. Prickier. Right. Egg production in North Carolina is, I 
would guess less than 5 perce nt under contract. 
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Mr. Coap. What about the gentleman in the broilers. Are you con- 
tract farmers? 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Blackwood is also a commercial egg producer and 
to my knowledge no broilers whatsoever. 

Are you an independent producer or contract ? 

Mr. Biackwoop. Independent producer. 

Mr. Forp. He said independent producer. 

Mr. Brown. Has there been any increase in contract production in 
North Carolina yet after this rough 3 months? 

Mr. Pricxier. As a result oF the current price situation I have 
heard of none. 

Mr. Brown. You have not heard of any ? 

Mr. Pricxier. There has been talk that it has been going on for a 
year or so. I don’t know of a single producer that “has gone into 
contract arrangements as a result of this. 

Mr. Brown. Any in Mississippi, Mr. Blackwood ? 

Mr. Biackwoop. There has been none that has developed. There 
has been talk, as he said, but there has been no significant change. 

Mr. Brown. They are just waiting to see if those accounts receiv- 
able are really uncollectible or not ? 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, I might add upon checking my particular 
area we see a definite trend toward contract farming in commercial 
egg production. It is coming fast—not as a result of the last 3 
months—programs that have been underway. It takes times to do 
this, and it’s coming about on a large-volume setup on fully auto- 
matic equipment and procedures we are getting. It makes efficiency. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Am I right, Mr. Ford, on this observa- 
tion. As a large operation your area has been in the broiler produc- 
tion longer than in egg production. You are just now entering into 
egg production to a large extent. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Forp. Up until 4 years ago we were producing approximately 
30 percent of our consumption. That figure is going up. But the 
commercial egg industry is new to our area on the scale that we are 
talking about here today, yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Are there any further questions? 

If not, we want to thank you for your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT J. COHEN, GENERAL MANAGER; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY ROBERT KAMENS, VICE PRESIDENT; JACK MILL- 
STEIN, BOARD OF DIRECTORS; AND SAMUEL K. COHEN, BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS, INTERCOUNTY FARMERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION, INC. 


Mr. Ausert Conen. Mr. Chairman, I am taking the liberty of 
bring up here to the stand with me three poultry farmers who are 
members of our cooperative association and are also members of the 
board of directors of our association. I have two egg producers—on 
my extreme right Mr. Samuel Cohen and on my extreme left Mr. 
Kamens—and I also have with me what I believe is becoming to be 
known as a freak in this industry, an independent broiler grower. 

With your indulgence, sir, I shall now read a prepared statement 
and these farmers and myself will try to answer any questions which 
may be raised by this committee. 
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I myself am the general manager of the Intercounty Farmers Co- 
operative Association, in Woodridge, N.Y., and I had the privilege 
of appearing here, I believe on May 1, with some suggestions and 
with a statement covering some of the ills in this industry, and 
welcome the opportunity to return today with some of our thoughts 
as to what possibly might be done. 

We are a farmers’ cooperative purchasing and marketing organi- 
zation serving over 700 independent family-type commercial poultry- 
men with feed and production supplies and marketing their eggs in 
Sullivan, Ulster, Orange, and parts of Putnam Counties, “the egg 
basket of New York State.” 

New York State poultrymen and the poultry industry are in the 
depths of a depression even though the rest of the economy is fast 
approaching prosperity of unprecedented levels. Family-sized farms 
face imminent foreclosure with egg prices and poultry meat prices 
considerably below cost of production. Family-sized farms are fast 
disappearing because expansion in the poultry industry is being forced 
by integraters as a means of selling feed. 

We take this opportunity to appear before this committee today 
with suggestions oF corrective legislation for our industry. 

Since it is quite apparent that voluntary industry controls will not 
work, we feel very strongly that corrective legislative action calling 
for controlled production should be enacted. In this regard we 
favor H.R. 6901, introduced in the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Auchincloss, and H.R. 7149, introduced by Mr. Miller, as most closely 
filling the needs of the industry and being the most practical plans 
to institute controls. 

We favor this legislation because: 

1. It provides a relatively simple method of allocation production. 

2. These bills permit the continuing existence of the efficient family- 
type farm throughout the country in areas in which they have existed 
for generations and would prevent replacement of these farms by 
the huge corporate agricultural enterprises which have contributed 
to the creation of the present surpluses. 

3. This type of legislation would provide for a leveling-out of 
supply and demand and assure Mrs. Consumer obtaining high-quality 
poultry products at a fair price. 

Inasmuch as legislation of this type would require time for pas- 
sage and implementation through referendum and inasmuch as the 
situation is so critical that corrective measures must be taken immedi- 
ately in favor various food stamp plan bills which have been intro- 
duced in Congress such as: H.R. 3130 by Mr. Anfuso; H.R. 1329 
by Mr. Rabaut ; H.R. 1359 by Mrs. Sullivan. 

We consider as calamitous the refusal of the Department of Agri- 
culture to put into effect the various emergency proposals which were 
set forth by ourselves and various farm organizations such as North- 
eastern Poultry Producers Council. 

And at this point I want to state for the record that our association 
wholeheartedly supports the bill introduced for consideration by 
Congressman Brown. 

The poultry products which would have been obtained under these 


proposals could have been used for distribution to needy persons, 
43963—59——10 
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welfare institutions, and school lunch programs under the food stamp 
legislation now pending in Congress and for which the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized under existing congressional action. 

We would favor legislation or corrective action along the followin 
lines for the purpose of maintaining family type farms in the Unite 
States: 

1. Amend the tax laws so as to provide all national milling com- 
panies such as General Mills, Ralston-Purina, and others of similar 
size and scope which engage in the production of agricultural enter- 
prises, directly or indirectly, to be taxed specifically on such enter- 
prises and not to be permitted to deduct the losses from such opera- 
tions from taxable income resulting from other aspects of their 
businesses. 

2. The Attorney General should investigate the legality of the 
supermarket chains “two-price” system of pricing broilers with the 
view toward injunction against such procedures under the Robinson- 
Patman Act or any other applicable antimonopoly legislation. 

We appreciate the opportunity of appearing before this committee 
and setting forth our views. We are sure that the committee will 
take cognizance of our problems as to make possible for the family 
type poultry farmer to retain his dignity, independence, life savings, 
and to raise his family with the advantage to which all American 
citizens are entitled. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Thank you, Mr. Cohen. 

Congressman McIntire. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr Cohen, could you tell us a little something of 
your Cooperative Association, the size of it and what functions you 
provide in the services of your cooperative ? 

Mr. Conen. Our cooperative organization is a local cooperative 
which, as I indicated, sir, operates in three and part of a fourth 
county in New York State. We supply our farmers with feed and 
production supplies and we assist them in marketing of the eggs 
which they produce. 

Mr. McIntire. How many members do you have ? 

Mr. Conen. We have about 700. 

Mr. McIntire. What is your total bird population as related to 
your membership ? 

Mr. Conen. Our bird population would be perhaps a million and 
a half laying birds. 

Mr. McIntire. All egg production ? 

Mr. Conen. Our volume last year was 82 percent production for 
eggs and 16 percent for meat birds and 2 percent for the locally 
consuming area. 

Mr. McIntme. Do you provide some credit services within the fa- 
cility of your cooperative ¢ 

Mr. Conen. Our organization was founded on and maintains a 
principle of selling for as close to cash as possible and our accounts 
receivable in the organization would consist of less than 2 weeks’ 
business. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you very kindly. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Thank you. 

Mr. Coap. Were you present at this morning’s session ? 
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. Conen. I was, sir. 

Mr. Coap. Were you aware of Mr. Sykes’ testimony from the Ral- 
ston-Purina Co. ? 

Mr. Conen. I heard Mr. Sykes’ testimony. ; 

Mr. Coap. In his statement he said actually very little land is re- 
quired. Birds are kept in total confinement from start to finish, 
and except for city zoning ordinances it would be possible to produce 
broilers and eggs in city areas as it is in rural areas. Now assuming 
that that is true, would you call this type of an operation a farming 
operation or would it be an industrial operation ? 

Mr. Conen. I would assume that what Mr. Sykes was referring to 
would be an industrial operation since.it is my understanding that 
considerable effort of the sales personnel in his organization is devoted 
toward the encouragement of large operations of this type. 

Mr. Coap. Well now, today in the purview of this hearing we have 
heard from those who have talked about 200 laying eggs and chickens 
on farms. We have talked to those who have 13,000 and I believe 
a gentleman was here from Indiana with 150,000. Now are all these 
still within the category of being a family farm operation ? 

Mr. Conen. In my estimation I would understand a family type 
eperation to be such an operation which has started out small, which 
through years of intensive operation, effort, and reinvestment of cap- 
ital has grown in size, which is actively managed by the owner or his 
family, and in which an appreciable amount of the labor and capital, 
labor furnished by the farmer or his family, and the capital comes 
either from savings or from regular lending institutions. 

Mr. Coap. Are these types of operations that you represent in your 
organization ? 

Mr. Conen. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Coap. Thank you. 

Mr. JoHnson of Wisconsin. Just one question. What would you 
say was the average number of hens produced by members of the 
cooperative ? 

Mr. Conen. I would say the average perhaps would be 50,000 layers, 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Cohen, years ago there got to be too many banks 
in the country, some of them went broke. They established a system 
where you have to get a charter to get a bank. Do you think that 
maybe the poultry industry may be reaching that point? 

Mr. Conen. I believe, and the figures in New York State will 
bear this out, since there has been a 24-percent reduction in poultry 
members in New York State since 1950, that by and large the farmers 
which are remaining are efficient-type operators and it might not be be- 
yond the realm of practicality to license poultrymen to be poultrymen. 

Mr. Brown. I heard last week of a vice president of a big trans- 
portation company who put in a 60,000-laying-hen operation under 
a corporate name. Now there is no telling how many small farmers 
that put out of business, and yet this is just a sideline with this man. 
Now, of course, there is nothing illegal about it or anything else. 
Do you think that it is right, though, for outside capital nonfarm in- 
terests to destroy the jobs and chances for a living of people who 
depend upon farming for 60 percent or more of their income? 

Mr. Conen. That question, sir, I believe is self-explanatory, and 
what I have mentioned in trying to retain and maintain the status 
of the family-type farm. 
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Mr. Brown. Don’t you think the country will be better off if there 
are more family farmers working their own operations that they own 
than if it is outside capital and they are working for them? 

Mr. Conen. We are very jealous of retaining individual dignity, 
and I believe that that can best be served by assuring a continuation 
of the family-type farmer, which, of course, is contrary to the estab- 
lishment of these large corporate enterprises. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you. 

Mr. Jonnson of Wisconsin. Thank you, Mr. Cohen. 

I understand that Dunbar Carpenter, of the Oregon Egg Producers 
Association, is not here. We have some 12 more witnesses today. 
We are not going to be able to continue after 5 o’clock. Is there 
anyone here that is on the list who wants to file a statement at this 
time? Are you willing to wait over until tomorrow to make your 
statement to the committee? 

Mr. Samuel K. Cohen has submitted a memorandum to the House 
Agriculture Committee, Hon. Lester R. Johnson presiding, which 
will be incorporated in the record at this point. 

(The memorandum is as follows:) 


To House Agricultural Committee, Hon. Lester R. Johnson presiding 


The Ulster County Poultry Producers Association, which is the second-largest 
poultry association in New York State and consists of many hundreds of family- 


type farms, favor the following : 
1. Production controls on eggs and poultry meat as outlined under H.R. 6901, 
introduced in the House of Representatives by Mr. Auchincloss, and H.R. 7149, 


introduced by Mr. Miller. 
2. Continuation of investigation of mercantile exchange and pricing structure 


of eggs and poultry. 
3. Short-term buying of fowl at 15 cents per pound to be canned for school 


lunch programs. 
ULster County Povuttry PrRopucers ASSOCIATION, 


SAMUEL K. CoHEN, President. 


STATEMENT OF MILTON L. JOHNSON, JR., GORDONSVILLE, VA. 


Mr. Mitton Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I am more interested in the 
cause of our present condition than the remedy. However, I have 
a prepared statement if you will bear with me. I will give it to you. 

he paradox we are now witnessing began primarily because enor- 
mous grain surpluses triggered the expansion of feed mills both large 
and small. Capitalizing on the need for increased production of 
broilers, the major feed companies began to promote programs be- 
tween their representatives and customers that would increase feed 
sales and supply more broilers, of which there was an acute short- 
age—the basic plans being liberal contract agreements with willing 
subjects, who were abundant throughout the United States. The 
most fertile grounds, however, were to be found in the South, mainly 
because of the ideal climate and labor surplus. The success of this 
newly found enterprise was spontaneous. Hatcheries were built 
strictly for the production of broiler chicks, their numbers increasing 
with the flood of demands for more baby chicks. Breeders strived 
to improve birds that would satisfy the growers. The Federal and 
State Governments were soon invited to join the act because the prob- 
lems of this growing industry needed legislation governing markets, 
unethical business practices and such laws as pressure groups needed 
to help their interest. 
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This newly found prosperity soon began to develop growing pains. 
Broiler prices began to drop. Competition between feed companies 
for contract growers became heated. During this period the inde- 
pendent broiler grower began to lose his rugged individualism and 
was soon forced to join the swelling ranks of the contract growers’ 
or face financial ruin. When broilers dropped below cost and fair 
prices were few and far between, the extermination of the independ- 
ent grower was complete. The production of broilers today is the sole 
responsibility of cooperatives and the major feed companies. Nom- 
inal fees are given the growers while the mills realize a profit, not 
from the sale of the broilers but from feed sales. Broiler hatcheries 
are at the complete mercy of the contractor, taking any price that he 
has to offer. What we now have is the complete domination of the 
broiler industry by big business which has the overtones of a monop- 
oly. It must be remembered, however, that the consumer is the 
benefactor of this transformation. 

While the broiler industry was running its cycle, which took a few 
years to complete, the egg producer retained his prosperity and’ the 
demand for his product increased. The hatcheries who produced 
chicks for egg production remained solvent and enjoyed the relation- 
ship between them and their rugged, independent, free-thinkin 
customers. The only fears the commercial egg ohne 4 WOITi 
about to any degree was his meeting the same fate that had happened 
to the independent broiler grower. 

The invasion of the commercial egg field by the big interests, with 
their main weapon the contract program, arrived on the scene after 
the broiler industry had been laid waste and the spoils divided. The 
commercial egg producer did not yield so easily. His determination 
to remain free and independent was his strength. Once again the 
South became the collaborator in this operation. Broiler growers 
who owed their allegiance to the cooperatives and big mill interests 
were encouraged to convert to layers for commercial egg production. 
The transformation was swift, but the results were not as gratifying 
as they had been in the broiler story—mainly because of the stubborn 
resistance of the independent producer and the reluctance of the 
sharecropper to make the enormous investments that commercial 
egg production requires. However, the increased egg production has 
been enough to break the egg market, much to the dissatisfaction of 
the organized interests. The shameful condition of the commercial 
egg and broiler business could not have been possible without the aid 
and comfort given the interests by Federal and State agencies, the 
various States being the biggest violators of their sacred trust to 
protect the rights and liberties of the individual. 

Either out of their complete ignorance of the situation or willing- 
ness to participate because of increased tax income, the States in 
question have helped to ruin the independent producer. To be more 
specific the agriculture departments of the broiler and egg-producing 

tates encouraged increased production of broilers and eggs by any 
means at their disposal. Statistics issued by the bureaus of these 
departments were interpreted to show acute shortages. Coalition 
between county agents and various farm organizations formed to pro- 
mote contract agreements in the name of progress and the improve- 
ment of farm folk by the increased benefits such programs would 
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bring. Any organization, hatchery, broiler grower, or egg producer 
who would not conform to the pressures of the hostile coalition have 
been boycotted, criticized, and pictured as backward, unauthodox 
hicks in the eyes of their peers. 

The simple truth is plain, to anyone who wishes to see. As long 
as the poultry industry is operated on a sound, conservative basis 
by independent poultrymen, who make investments on sound fiscal 
foundations and jealously protect any encroachment of their privi- 
leges to operate under a free enterprise system, the poultry industry 
is in safe hands. After the initiation of the contract program the 
most reckless orgy of fiscal irresponsibility the mind can imagine 
dragged the poultry industry down from the high position it attained 
as a proud and honorable means of livelihood, and made it another 
of the parasites who must depend on the taxpayers for its existence, 

The solution to the problem is simple, but can be made very com- 
plex if sound, basic economics are not employed. The periodic pur- 
chase of surplus eggs and broilers by the Federal Government would 
relieve the situation temporarily, but its continued practice would 
completely destroy the small and large independent egg producers 
alike. The relief such anesthesia would bring would inspire more 
indulgence and reckless expansion in the contract commercial egg 
field. This would surely be financial suicide. 

The only plausible approach to this problem is the complete re- 
moval of all quotas and support prices on grain. This would en- 
able feed prices to drop in accordance with egg prices and meet the 
requirements of supply and demand. The poultry industry should 
be informed of the evils contract practices bring in the form of sur- 
plus eggs and chickens. An investigation should be conducted by 
the Department of Justice for antitrust violators. 

If the poultry industry cannot control its weaknesses, and support 
yrices are not removed from grain, the only realistic approach will 
; support prices on eggs and broilers with quotas limiting their 
production. 

If the last choice has to be taken it means the further destruction 
of our free enterprise system and a victory for socialism. My fellow 
poultrymen and hatcherymen might rest in peace, but may God have 
mercy on the taxpayers. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Mr. Johnson, are you a poultry pro- 
ducer in Virginia ? 

Mr. Miuron Jounson. I am a hatcheryman and poultry producer. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. You are a hatcheryman ? 

Mr. Minton Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Does your flock produce your eggs 
or do you buy them ? 

Mr. Minton Jounson. We had, when things were better several 
years ago, 40,000 breeders who sold us hatching eggs. Now that has 
been cut down to approximately 26,000. 

Mr. Jonnson of Wisconsin. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Coap. Did you write this statement yourself ? 

Mr. Miron Jonnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coan. In the third to the last paragraph on page 2 you state 
that the only plausible approach to this Droblen is the complete re- 
moval of all quotas and support prices on grain. 
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Mr. Mitton Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coap. By this statement you are setting yourself up as an 
authority as against all the authority of the Department of Agri- 
culture and the experts in the Library of Congress who state that 
the supporting of grain has been at least a partial answer to the eco- 
nomic duress of those who produce grain. Now in this if it is to be 
a plan and approach of a program to remove supporting prices on 
grain, then you are asking that all of the farm economy collapse; is 
that right ? 

Mr. Mitton Jounson. Well, Congressman, I won’t particularly 
swap philosophy with you 

Mr. Coap. Beg pardon? : 

Mr. Mivton Jounson. I won't attempt to swap philosophy with 
you because I am in an area of small farmers. 

* Mr. Coap. Well, I am, too. 

Mr. Mirron Jounson. In Iowa? 

Mr. Coan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitron Jounson. Well, you have, I think, farms considerably 
bigger than what we have. 

Mr. Coap. How big are yours? 

Mr. Minton Jonnson. Well, a good many of the allotments prob- 
ably run from 6 to 11 acres, 

Mr. Coan. Six to 11? 

Mr. Mitton Jounson. Six to 11. 

Mr. Coan. And your farmers on 6 to 11 acres are either growing 
tobacco or they are growing chickens and poultry ; right ? 

Mr. Mizron Jounson. The farmers on 6 or 11 are diversified. They 
grow anything from wheat, corn, hogs, but very little tobacco in my 
area, 

Mr. Coap, How many farmers in your area are making a living 
growing wheat, corn, and hogs? 

Mr. Miron JoHNnson. They are not making a living on wheat but 
they would like to see supports taken off wheat. 

Mr. Coap. Don’t you know they can raise wheat now up to 30 acres 
which could cover them in planning acreage? 

Mr. Mitton Jounson. They probably could, but that is what most 
of them do and they have to if they are going to meet the price of the 
chickens, and, for example, today they have to buy their own feed. 

Mr. Coap. They are totally free right now. Why are you asking 
that supports be removed ? 

Mr. Mitron Jounson. Well, we are supposed to make progress in 
this industry, Congressman, and back in the 1900" s, for example, broil- 
ers were at the same pr ice they are now but at that time feed was 
considerably cheaper. 

Mr. Coap. Cheaper than it is now ? 

Mr. Mitton Jounson. Certainly. 

Mr. Coap. Is that what prompted the farmers to take cheaper 
prices ? 

Mr. Mitton Jounson. Well, the egg and broiler producers are tak- 
ing cheaper prices. I happen’ to know about this because my father 
and family—not me personally—have been in the business for 40 years 
and pioneered the poultry industry in Virginia, if not the South, and 


is at the present time perhaps one of the biggest leghorn producers i in 
the South. 
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Mr. Coap. Now, in other words you would like to shift the problem 
oi the poultry industry off onto a further tightening of the program 
of the grain farmer ? 

Mr. Miuton Jounson. Well, I think it should be one complete 
farm program. 

Mr. Coap. In other words you are saying that we ought to worsen 
our problem as feed growing producer to the benefit of the poultry 
farmer; is that correct ? 

Mr. Mirtron Jounson. That is your idea—to worsen the problem. 
Perhaps it isn’t so. I know that 52 percent of the farmers in the 
country would like supports taken off grain. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. If you bought your feed a little cheaper 
right now wouldn’t your eggs and broilers go down that much more? 
Would you not be in the same position you are in now? 

Mr. Mitton Jounson. Well, I just talked to several broiler pro- 
ducers before I came here. Egg production is my business. One spe- 
cific broiler grower told me if he could get grain at $1.25 per hundred, 
that would probably jump his prices at the present time up to about 
9 cents a chicken which he now gets 2 cents for. 

Mr. Coan. Now, 3, 4, or 5 years ago there were those who were 
clamoring for cheaper feed prices. You’ve gotten cheaper feed 
eres Now, why do we have this problem in the poultry industry? 

s it because of the cheaper feed prices is the resulting cheapening of 
prices on poultry? It’s the same with hogs. It’s the same with beef. 
How could you say that lower prices for the farmer in any degree in 
any place for any commodity is going to be the solution to the prob- 
lem? Now, if cheaper prices were the solution to the problem, why 
weren’t our farmers rolling in prosperity in 1932? 

Mr. Mitton Jonnson. Well that was another different situation. 
But may I ask where you think you can get this feed so much cheaper? 
It went up 40 cents when the eggs dropped. Where is the cheap 
feed? I haven’t seen any of it. 

Mr. Coap. What feed went up 40 cents? 

Mr. Mitton Jounson. Mash. 

Mr. Coan. We are not talking about processed feed here. You 
were talking about commodities that are under supports. 

Mr. Minton Jonnson. Well, my main basic argument here is: If 
you are going to support grains, the basic commodity for the produc- 
tion of eggs, then all are going to have to be supported. It is that 
simple. But if you say you would take it off of all, perhaps it would 
all work. That is what I am trying to explain to you. 

Mr. Coap. Well, I don’t say I am in basic disagreement with that. 
But I am in basic disagreement to the fact that we ought to eliminate 
price supports entirely off of grain. 

Mr. Mitton Jonnson. My main idea would be a whole new pro- 
gram that would include everything and have it all under one pro- 
gram except one thing suffering for the others such as that. In other 
words, it should be all put in one big program. In other words, we 
need a new program, not where one industry is going to suffer because 
of the other. 

Mr. Coap. Are you in favor, then, of a program to support eggs and 

oultry ¢ 
fi Mr, Murrow Jounson. I would be in favor of the temporary emer- 
gency relief program that I have heard at the present time. But I 
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would not be for that continued practice, And I think in the mean- 
time we should investigate some of these principles that I have said 
and I think we could sort of help the situation. 

Mr. Coap. Nobody would be quicker to agree with the fact that the 
Government ought to get out of the farming business than I if and 
when the farmer is able to effect his own price and his own production. 

Mr. Mitton Jounson. Well, the main thing, if you want to talk 
farming to me, is that the smaller farmer today doesn’t get the benefits 
of these wheat programs and so forth. It is all the big farmer. And 
not only that, you have farmers in my area who are very wealth 
and have gotten money through their farm. In fact, they said it 
would pay for their farm through these programs they now have. 
And, therefore, the sharing of these benefits is not strictly for the 
small people, the big ones profit from them too. So, therefore, we are 
not helping the little one; you are helping the big one by any support 
program you put on, and wens the big ones take it over. 

Mr. Coap. You are aware, however, that the Congress this year 
voted limitations. 

Mr. Mitton JonHnson. I am very aware of that. 

Mr. Coap. Limitations on the amount that any one producer can re- 
ceive under the price-support program. 

Mr. Mitton JoHNSON. Wall, am not familiar with that. I know 
they said you could raise so much more for your own use, and the 
only ones that I was familiar with were the votes, that has been so 
far back that I can’t remember, that was in Virginia on it. 

Mr. Coap. The 30 acres that you use for wheat right now ? 

Mr. Mitton Jonnson. That is correct, you can. 

Mr. Mixer. We have been talking philosophy here. I would like 
to get down tocases. You are an egg man? 

r. Mitton Jounson. Yes, sir; a hatchery man. 

Mr. Miter. Are you making any money at the present time? 

Mr. Mitton Jounson. No, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. Suppose we cut the price of feed in half, would you 
make money at that rate? 

Mr. Mitron Jounson. I expect if feed was cut in half possibly you 
could make money. 

Mr. Mitrer. Possibly. Do you have any figures? Do you have any- 
thing that you might introduce as an exhibit to this committee so we 
can find out whether or not all supports of grain, whether or not it 
would then solve your problem ? 

Mr. Mixton Jounson. Well, probably now these supports on grain, 
you would have to do this conta, You couldn’t do it all at one time. 
It would have to be gradual and any two to work together. 

Mr. Miter. Well, I am sure that this committee would appreciate 
any statistical or any data which you have and records that you keep 
which would show how the price of grain by removing the price sup- 
ports on grain would then bring feed down to a price where you 
would make money at the present time. 

Mr. Miuron Jonnson. Well, at the present time the basic big feed 
mills say that they can’t possibly lower their costs. 

Mr. Miuier. Well, I know for a fact that we had witnesses at a pre- 
vious hearing that had detailed accounts and not just a lot of philo- 
sophic speculation which showed that they were not making the price 
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of their feed and, therefore, they were throwing their labor in free, 
So we would very much appreciate some information of that kind 
from you. And I might also add that perhaps if the price of feed were 
cut in half you might find that the price of eggs might also come down 
a little bit. There may be a fixed relationship which would mean that 
the price of eggs would go down with the price of feed. 

Mr. Mitton Jounson. Well, may I say that the gentlemen who tes- 
tified from North Carolina and Alabama, I think they had their own 
feed. That is why they were able to sustain the present situation. 

Mr. Mitter. Just breaking even? 

Mr. Mirton Jonnson. Just breaking even, yes, with their own 
feed. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. There is an old saying that cheap feed 
means cheap pork, and I believe it kind of works the same way with 
poultry. 

Mr. Minton Jounson. Speaking of pork, the gentlemen are also 
contributing to hogs now. ‘That would be something you would have 
to consider in another year. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Thank you. We have about 11 more 
witnesses we were supposed to hear today. It is going to be impos- 
sible. Now is there anyone here who has to leave and can’t stay over 
until tomorrow ? 

How about the three gentlemen coming up here? The subcom- 
mittee is going to have to go over on the floor and vote on the foreign 
aid bill in just a few minutes. 


STATEMENT OF SAMUEL PECK, AMERICAN POULTRY FARMERS 
CO-OPS OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Pecx. Mr. Chairman, I am Samuel Peck, a member of the 
American Poultry Farmers Co-Ops of New Jersey, representing 
about 1,200 farmers and four cooperatives in the State of New Jersey. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Go ahead. 

Mr. Peck. Mr. Chairman and members of Congress, permit me to 
make just a remark on statements and testimony submitted here pre- 
viously so far as legislation is concerned. The bills we have heard here 
today by Congressman Miller and Congressman Brown, I think they 
complement each other and I think if you keep them all together we 
will get some results. However, we have some reservations to which 
we will come. 

Permit me to make a remark on testimony given here before and 
particularly which deals with the kind of legislation that we need 
that was not mentioned here today, and I am referring to the remarks 
made by the Ralston-Purina man. And this is what he stated. He 
stated that they have made a great deal of a contribution to the de- 
velopment of mass production in the broiler and egg industry, which 
is true. What he didn’t say is that they have also developed a great 
deal of millions of profit while in the process of that. They also 
make millions of profit in the processing and the selling of cereals 
which they make off us consumers, and I ask this question of him if 
he is here. What the devil is he doing in the egg business and in the 
poultry business? Don’t they make enough? Don’t they make enough 
off us—off the feed they sell us. They have to turn around and stab 
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us in the back and throw us out of the business? I think when we 
deal in terms of legislation this is precisely the kind of legislation 
that will help us. Let them pay taxes on the millions of dollars they 
make instead of using the poultry industry as an avenue to evade the 
taxes and then stab us in the back and throw us out of business. That 
is the type of legislation we would introduce very strongly. Now he 
says he is a friend of ours. I can tell you, ladies and gentlemen, 
when you have a friend like that in the Ralston-Purina you don’t 
need any enemies. It’s no wonder that he is against the Government 
doing anything because if you gentlemen don’t do anything for us 
we will surely be out of business and then they will reap a great har- 
vest, and I will show you that the price of eggs then will not be 30 
cents—the price then will be 90 cents because they know how to con- 
trol the price of eggs. No, we need that type of legislation. 

Now let me proceed to some that Mr. Miller said of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Mr. Benson wants to take credit for the fact 
that eggs have not gone up. I tell you that eggs have not gone up in 
spite of him and not because of anything he has done, because they 
know every time we come up they raise the devil about the prices and 
everything else. The guys on the American Exchange throw us a 
bone and give us a couple of pennies. You will see what is going to 
happen later on. 

And now let me proceed with this statement, gentlemen. _ 

Several weeks ago representatives of many organizations repre- 
senting farmers from many sections of the country appeared before 
this body, telling of their plight. They stated that if nothing is done 
to alleviate their misery under existing conditions, in particular for 
the producer of eggs, many family farmers who have been in busi- 
ness for 15 to 20 years will be bankrupt. 

There were many requests for cheaper grain from the accumulated 
surpluses that lie rotting away in warehouses as a means of offsetting 
the egg-feed price ratio. Many asked for controls. And practically 
everybody asked the USDA to buy shell eggs, believing that by re- 
moving surpluses from the egg market the price to the farmer would 
rise. 

The USDA promised to buy eggs and remove them from the mar- 
ket. And, to be sure, they did buy many cases of eggs. But the 
price of eggs has not gone up. And should the USDA continue buy- 
ing eggs in the future, we don’t think it will affect the price of eggs. 

We say that for the following reason: The price at which these eggs 
were bought by the USDA was established on the Mercantile Ex- 
change. Even when the Department buys processed eggs the proc- 
essor uses the Mercantile Exchange as a means of establishing the 
price. Naturally, it is to the interest of the processor, and also the 
chainstore, to knock the price down as low as possible. The proc- 
essors’s profit is increased when he buys low. The chainstores profit 
through larger turnover. 

From the above it is evident that everybody reaps a juicy harvest. 
Everybody but the producer, who toils long and hard, who takes all 
the risks and makes all the investments, who takes all the suffering 
and all the misery. 
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Mr. Chairman, permit me to describe the working of the exchange, 
According to the USDA publication No. 210, the membership of the 
Mercantile Exchange is about 500, but only a handful participate in 
the actual daily dealings on the floor of the exchange. 

Also, in April 1954, in New York City alone—I say in New York 
City alone 1,200,000 cases of eggs were consumed, yet the amount 
actually sold on the exchange was less than 9,000 cases. For this the 
exchange received $1,350 as commissions. Who foots the bill for the 
upkeep of this establishment? They get 15 cents commission per 
ease. You should see the elaborate establishment they run. You 
should see and know the prices that these executives get. Who is 
footing the bill, gentlemen? Who is footing the bill for this elabo- 
rate establishment? This question is answered on page 18 of USDA 
publication No. 210: 

The trading on the exchange is confined to the larger wholesalers and brokers 
who are primarily interested in obtaining customary, or larger, margins of 
profit. The price level is of secondary interest. 

They don’t give a continental what the price is because the more the 
turnover the more the commissions and the greater the price the 
greater the turnover. 

On page 20 of the same publication it is also stated : 

In New York the purpose of trading on the Mercantile Exchange is to estab- 
lish a desired market base price. 

Desired by whom? Certainly not by the producer whose cost is 
around 40 cents. I ask you gentlemen, desired by whom? The pro- 
ducer’s cost is around 40 cents and he has been selling eggs for as 
low as 30 cents for months and months at a time. Now it is obvious 
that the price is not desired by the producer but the man who ma- 
nipulates the price there. 

I think the above facts clearly emphasize for whose benefit the 
Mercantile Exchange is operating and who foots the bill for its 
upkeep. 

It is clear that the purchasing power of a multibillion-dollar indus- 
try is concentrated in the hands of a small number of unscrupulous 
individuals who are in cahoots with the leading chainstores. They 
have created a price-fixing monopoly that acts as a cancer on the over- 
worked body of the family poultry farmer. What chance do the tens 
of thousands of poultry farmers have with their unorganized source 
of supply, against such a monopolized purchasing power as the Mer- 
cantile Exchange? 

I was here once before, ladies and gentlemen, and I term this setup 
is a racket, and I say anybody that participates in a racket is a 
racketeer. Anybody that condones a racket is morally not any higher 
than the Department of Agriculture by recognizing this as a price- 
fixing agency and just equally as guilty in the racketeering and the 
bloodsucking that is going on upon the farmers and the poultry 
farmers. For that reason we suggest a form of legislation that the 
Department of Agriculture be instructed to buy eggs from the pro- 
ducer or their agent on a price that has a relationship to cost. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I have no questions. 

Mr. Peck. Iam glad it is clear to you gentlemen. 


I 
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STATEMENT OF IRVING SHOCK, PRESIDENT, JEWISH POULTRY 
FARMERS ASSOCIATION, VINELAND, N.J. 


Mr. Suock. My name is Irving Shock. I am president of the 
Jewish Poultry Farmers Association. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, on April 29, 
1959, on behalf of the Jewish Poultry Farmers Association of South 
Jersey, a family farmer organization consisting of approximately 
500 members, I testified before the subcommittee of the USDA. 

Since that time the poultry farm situation has not improved, as a 
matter of fact, it has gotten worse. Many farms are being aban- 
doned, bankruptcies have increased, and still more are threatening 
similar action, not by their own choosing, but by the conditions which 
exist. Efforts to sileviate this terrible condition have not produced 
the results, to the end that urgent and immediate action should be 
taken by our Government to save an honorable industry so that we 
may continue in true American style to earn a livelihood. Not only 
is the farmer losing his farm and home, but merchants who deal with 
the farmers are likewise being placed in jeopardy in view of the fact 
that they are unable to collect their bills due and owing to them. 

We ask that the following plans be given consideration under sus- 
pension of rules so that legislation may become effective ore 

1. Stringent production controls starting at the level of the hatch- 
eries. 

2. Equitable price support for family-operated poultry farms con- 
sisting of not more than 6,000 laying hens, eligibility for such sup- 
port to be based upon the past 3 years operation of that particular 
farm; support prices to vary in accordance with the cost of feed. 

3. tinder no circumstances should Federal lending agencies ad- 
vance or loan money for the building of new poultry farms, nor for 
building of new poultry houses for any farm receiving price support. 

4. Investigation of feed companies presently engaged in poultry 
operations on integrated plans. Such investigation to be undertaken 
by the Antitrust Division of the Attorney General’s Office. 

5. As an alternative, our legislators should give consideration and 
thought to the following: 

A plan to be devised similar in its working to pipiens racy “yen com- 
pensation, whereby the owner of a family-operated poultry farm pays 
a certain percentage into a fund, the feed dealer, egg dealer, poultry 

rocessor, hatcheryman, poultry equipment manufacturer, et cetera, 
ikewise to pay a certain percentage on the business transacted into 
this fund, which shall be Government controlled. When the egg 
price received is less than the cost of production, based upon a proper 
ratio of cost-plus basis has been formulated, then the farmer shall be 


entitled to receive from such fund, upon proper showing of eligibility, 
in accordance with strict Government regulations, a certain amount 

of money each week for and during the period that such depressed 

prices are in effect. This plan would not cost the Government any 
money from its general budget and would provide a form of security 

ae the recession; this plan not to apply to any integrated poultry 
arm. 
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Respectfully submitted, Jewish Poultry Farmers Association of 
South Jersey. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF SAMUEL LIPETZ, PRESIDENT, NEW JERSEY STATE 
POULTRY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Lirerz. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Congressmen, my name is Samuel 
Lipetz, and I am president of the New Jersey State Poultry Associa- 
tion. 

It is evident at this point in time that the committee assembled here 
today is very familiar with the desperate circumstances currently 
facing the egg producers of our country. 

By way of introduction, and without taking up the valuable time 
that the committee has asked be assigned to the presentation of con- 
crete ideas that will lead to the solution of the present dilemma, I 
would like to call the attention of our Federal legislators to some ‘of 
the signposts that point to the need for immediate relief in the egg 
industry. These are merely examples of the hopeless problems which 
have been facing our producers in an egg market which has been 
allowed to “run away with itself” and which needs the firm hand of 
a Federal readjustment program in order to prevent wholesale collapse 
of an important segment of our agricultural economy. 

This is the situation as it stands: 

(1) Egg producers’ losses are highest in 20 years: It actually costs 
between 8 and 10 cents more to pr oduce a dozen eggs ‘than the average 
poultryman has been receiving at wholesale for his product. This 
means the small family farmer has been losing between $100 and $150 
every week. The current price depression began back in March and 
shows no signs of letting up. The cost of producing a dozen eggs 
today ranges between 35 and 39 cents. 

During ‘the month following March 15, wholesale egg prices in New 
Jersey averaged only 32 cents per dozen. During the month there- 
after, the returns to egg producers averaged only 25.5 cents. During 
the post 30 days there has been no improvement. 

(2 ) Egg price- feed ratio at record low: The New Jersey Crop Re- 
porting Service, in its latest summary, has noted that the ratio of feed 
prices to egg returns is the lowest in 25 years of reporting, possibly 
the lowest in history. 

(3) Average age of affected poultrymen is high: Census figures 
show the average age of the bankrupt and near-bankrupt egg pro- 
ducer in New Jersey is over 50 years. The tragic fact is that the 
largest percentage are too young to collect social security benefits, yet 
too old to be hired readily for almost any job, particularly in the tight 
employment market now prevalent. 

With these points noted, it is further evident that the current poul- 
try crisis needs two types of assistance from the Federal Government. 
It requires immediate help to forestall further suffering. Such aid 
might be termed “temporary relief” and can be supplied. by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, which can act quickly and without neces- 
sity for the prolonged debate which accompanies new legislation. 
And, second, the situation requires a more permanent long- term 


solution. 
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It is realized that the temporary measures are not the final answer, 
and that—indeed—they might serve as an inducement for farmers to 
increase their flock sizes to benefit from the Government’s assistance 
over a long period. 

But immediate aid is necessary to forestall quickly the desperate 
plight of the egg producer, and a long-term solution must be found 
so that the heartbreaking depressions such as the current one do not 
occur again. 

PROPOSAL FOR IMMEDIATE AID 


The purchase of old laying hens by the Federal Government: The 
New Jersey State Poultry Association is gratified that the Federal 
Government has come up to the assistance of egg producers with its 
purchases of frozen eggs and its stepped-up buying of dried egg solids. 
Ve are extremely grateful even though it is obvious that the scale of 
purchases can make only a slight dent in the huge supply of eggs 
being marketed. . 

It is our belief that the most feasible action the USDA is now 
empowered to take—and the move which would benefit the egg in- 
dustry the most—is the purchase of old laying hens. 

It is the recommendation of the New Jersey State Poultry Associa- 
tion that the funds available to the USDA, which may amount to the 
reported $500 million, be used under the section 32 provisions for the 
purchase of fowl to be used in school lunch programs. Such a pro- 
gram would encourage large-scale culling of egg-producing flocks, 
reducing their size materially, and improving the egg price situation, 
and would at the same time benefit the children of our country by 
providing nutritious canned chicken at school lunches across the 
country. 





PROPOSAL FOR LONG-TERM STABILITY 


Producer-controlled egg production quotas: The egg producer is 
one of the last holdouts in the long lines which have formed to beg 
for Government controls. But a crisis has developed of such magni- 
tude that some of the most conservative members of the industry are 
agreeing that some form of production quota program would work to 
our ultimate advantage. 

Such a program not only would stabilize an industry which must 
suffer the violent fluctuations of price, but would also virtualy elim- 
inate any future need for Government expenditures to retrieve the egg 
producer from the depths of a price depression. 

Such a quota program should be administered by local farmer com- 
mittees and could be placed into effect by a two-thirds vote of all 
poultrymen in the Nation having laying hens in excess of 200 in 
number. 

The most important consideration in such a program would be the 
protection of the family-size farm. The regulations involved must 
not be allowed to trim the number of birds on the family farm to such 
a level that they no longer would support the family. The quota 
program must be developed principally as a means of preventing new 
laying flocks from being built up continually to the detriment of the 
entire industry and to prevent the large corporation-size layer farms 
rom operating and expanding also to the ultimate harm of the 
industry, 
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The New Jersey State Poultry Association greatly appreciates this 
opportunity to present these urgent proposals on behalf of its mem- 
bers before this distinguished committee. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I want to thank you for your state- 
ment, and I am very much interested on the last page where you rec- 
ognize that the small egg producer of 200 hens or less cannot be 
included. One difficulty, talking quotas or production controls is, 
everybody says they are going to stop the housewife from having 
a few hens in the backyard. I want to thank you very much. 

Are there any other questions from members of the subcommittee? 
The House is not ready to vote so we are going on further and see 
how many witnesses we can hear tonight. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Mr. C. W. Liechty, member, U.S. 
Poultry & Egg Producers Association, Wauseon, Ohio. Is he present! 

Not present. 


STATEMENT OF ALEX ZETZER, PRESIDENT, RHODE ISLAND INDE- 
PENDENT POULTRY & EGG PRODUCERS, FOSTER CENTER, RB.I. 


Mr. Zerzer. Mr, Chairman, my name is Alex Zetzer, and I come 
from Foster Center, R.I. 

The only industry we have in town is the poultry business. As 
present conditions are we think these are not normal business failures. 
We feel that integrated farms, the food eon and the hatchery 
men are putting the family farms out of business. After all, the 
family farm has produced in the past and will produce in the future 
if given a chance. 

N ow, we have our last foothold in the egg business and a rope around 
our neck. So we have come here to ask you for quick and decisive 
help. And, gentlemen, it is my belief that our Government should 
buy shell eggs, fowl and breeder hens to stabilize the market. Other- 
wise we will go out of business. 

We have our poultry properties facilities on which we must pa 
town taxes, depreciation, and we must also provide our families w ith 
daily necessities. In the long term we feel that we should receive a 
price on eggs that includes cost of production, depreciation, and 
labor costs, and a fair return on our investment. 

One more thing I would like to say that the minimum wage law 
should be standard to agriculture. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Coap. Are there any questions? If not, we extend to you our 
appreciation, Mr. Zetzer. Thank you for your mare 

Who are those remaining that desire to testify? I don’t know what 
order this is here, but this gentleman here had his hand up first. 
Would you come and identify yourself. 

Before you proceed, those who wish yet to testify this evening will 
you please speak with Mr. Lemay over at this end and file your name 
and whom you represent. 

All right. The gentleman may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF EUGENE JAASKELA OF CONNECTICUT 


Mr. Jaasketa. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I consider it a privi- 
lege to be here. I have been here before and certainly it is 
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Mr. Coap. What is your name and whom do you represent? 

Mr. JaasKeLa. I am Eugene Jaaskela. I am a commercial egg pro- 
ducer in Connecticut. After having been here on May 1 I find it hard 
to say what hasn’t been said before. So I had to start my thoughts 
back up and try to look over this tragic difficulty from a distance and 
my thoughts started to run on a different track with perhaps a little 
different outlook. 

Just what did I and thousands of other commercial poultry farm- 
ers actually have to lose? We would, without Government help, surely 
lose our farms, homes and life savings, and it was quite natural that 
I should start to feel sorry for all of us poultrymen. With a little 
deeper thought I brought forth the realization that after all in history 
it’s we farmers, while in a tragic position, were perhaps quite lucky. 
We were not in the position that you good gentlemen of Congress have 
found yourselves. We lose all our financial holdings but the writings 
of history have fallen upon you for at this point our poultry prices 
represents in the final analysis but one thing. Is the small business- 
man to be written off for all time to come? The same condition ex- 
ists in all fields of endeavor, whatever field it is in. So it’s a difficult 
task that you are faced with. Only when our children and grand- 
children are reading history in the classrooms will the final results of 
the decisions reached by these hearings be judged. If some of these 
commercial poultry farmers are forced off their lands immediate im- 

lications and complications will result. Many farmers know nothing 
but farming, and so would be faced with unemployment to swell the 
millions of unemployed already. But perhaps more tragic will be 
what these parents teach their children about democracy. Unable to 
make a living as efficient small businessmen they will surely be forced 
to echo that our democracy will not protect the small man but allows 
big business to swallow up everything. And I am sure that if this 
condition is allowed to continue that our history books will record that 
in the 1950’s small businessmen in all actuality went out of existence 
in this country. 

For example, farmers need help and they need it ina hurry. Sec- 
retary Benson seems to be dedicated to wiping out the independent 
farmer. Otherwise he would have taken steps to see that whatever 
he has done it would have been on a scale large enough that would 
have raised the egg price. It might be wise for our Congress to look 
into the practices of some of the feed dealers. 

Two years ago when things were a little rough one feed company 
in our immediate community took over 28 farms. Today I know 
personally that the same company is asking many farmers to pay 
up their grain bills because they have demand notes. Where are 
these farmers going to get any money with these low egg prices? 

For a long-range program we need some kind of a program that 
would control production or soon the feed companies and integrators 
will control it. Then you will not see 28-cent eggs but they will rise 
to 75 cents or $1. Whatever the mechanics of any control or market- 
ing order are, they should be set up to allow the independent farmer 
to make his living and if so set up these controls will work. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 
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STATEMENT OF PHILIP R. SEIDEL, COLUMBIA AND RENSSELAER 
COUNTY EGG & POULTRY PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, GHENT, N.Y. 


Mr. Semen. I want to thank the committee for giving me this 
opportunity to manage to get a word in at this subject today. I’m 
one of the upstate New Yorkers from a good, solid conservative area 
and we too have been hurting, and while I do think that I am saying 
this a little bit aside and apart—I have been here all day and I have 
listened to a variety of testimony, some of which as I told Mr. Sykes 
just this last minute these boys leave themselves wide open for a right 
hook and there are some things in this situation that need to be faced 
fair and square, and I would like to level that kind of exchange with 
the Honorable Congressman from Iowa with whom I don’t think I 
have any basic difference because I think he understands the situation. 

My nameis Phil Seidel. I ama family poultry farmer from Ghent, 
N.Y., which is in Columbia County. I have been in this business for 
24 years and two of our sons are actively engaged with me on our 
farm. I have been delegated by the Columbia and Rensselaer County 
Egg and Poultry Producers Association at a meeting of over 200 
poultrymen assembled in Hudson, N.Y., on June 3 to present to you 
their views and recommendations. 

The situation of the family poultry farmer has reached a crisis 
stage. The time is overripe for prompt remedial action by Congress. 
To stem the tide which threatens to engulf us there is surely no 
need to tell this committee that a continuation or intensification of the 
present catastrophic blight which has blanketed the poultry industry 
must inevitably reflect itself on the entire agricultural community 
and beyond that on the entire economy of the Nation as a whole. 

It is therefore no special or selfish pleading on our part—and I 
lived in the Midwest in the 1930’s and I think you gentlemen will 
recall that, and this is aside and apart from my prepared statement, 
that the depression in the farming and the agricultural community 
preceded the general collapse of our economy. I think it’s some- 
thing that needs to be kept in mind here. It is therefore no special 
or selfish pleading on our part when we come to you and say we do 
not seek handouts. We are independent self-respecting farmers and 
we propose to remain independent. Yet we recognize the fact that 
the economic forces at work in our industry are beyond the control 
of individual farmers to rectify. Only vigorous and prompt action 
by Congress can have the necessary impact to reverse the present 
trend and set our sector of the economy on a stable path of recovery. 

For our part we do not propose to sit idly by while the efforts of 
decades of hard work on our farms in supplying the needs of our 
rural and city communities are swept aside and we with it for lack 
of timely and effective action. Therefore, I say to you gentlemen 
the eyes of the farmers in Columbia and Rensselaer Counties and 
thousands of other similarly situated communities are at this moment 
on the deliberations, and what is more important, the actions and 
recommendations which will be made by this committee. We look 
to you, to this committee, to start the ball rolling in conveying to 
Congress the urgency of our plight and the need for the immediate 
enactment of appropriate legislation to meet this situation. 

I’m not very much of an author and I wrote this in two sections, 
one on the train coming down to New York last night and the other 
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art late in the afternoon, yesterday afternoon, so you will excuse 
me if the rhetoric is not quite mesh. : 

The family farmer has been kicked around for a long time, to 
the point where most taxpayers think he is a ward of the State, liv- 
ing off handouts from the Government. It is time our Federal Gov- 
ernment faces the issues squarely. You cannot favor one segment of 
the agricultural economy at the expense of another. ’ 

We are here to discuss the critical situation in the poultry industry. 
As a representative of a section of eastern New York egg and 
poultry producers, I want to say, first, emphatically, that we are 
not coming here as beggars asking for crumbs which may tempo- 
rarily prolong the agony of our industry. ; 

You gentlemen must realize that the poultryman is faced with one 
of three choices: ’ 

a) He can get out of the business. 

3} He can succumb to integration and become a peon in this new 
monstrous plan. This has already taken place among our neighbors 
who produce broilers. 

As an aside, I cannot quite appreciate the sentiments of our south- 
ern neighbors on this question. I can’t understand the issue that they 
are raising which sounds to. me like a basic States rights position. 
This is a bread-and-butter issue and shouldn’t be a political foot- 
ball. 

(c) Or, realizing the need of a stabilizing force, he can petition 
our Government, as we are doing here today, to enact legislation which 
will effectively regulate our industry, protect the family farmer, and 
preserve the independence of our agricultural CORNY, This can 
be done only by production controls, which would regulate the pro- 
duction of eggs and poultry in relation to consumer demand or con- 
sumption in such a way as to establish a favorable return to the fam- 
ily Paver 

I’ve got to confess that I have not read all these measures, but. I 
have read Representative Auchincloss’ bill and I have heard Repre- 
sentative Miller, and it seems to us that the Miller-Auchincloss bill, 
H.R. 6901, comes nearest to meeting this need. There may need to 
be some modification. I think the gentleman recognize that. 

While realizing that production controls are the major long-term 
measures needed, you gentlemen must realize that there are other 
things that need your urgent consideration. I want to enumerate 
the things that I have mentioned: 

1. Regulation of the practice whereby bankers, whether feed com- 
panies or other outside entrepreneurs, finance the establishment of 
farm enterprises in competition with the family poultry farmer. 

2. The artificial stimulation of egg and poultry production by the 
integrators, who are generally feed companies interested primarily 
in increasing their tonnage sales, has been one cause of overproduc- 
tion. 

I say as an aside I don’t think that has been the entire story, but 
I do think that this needs to be regulated. This is especially true 
where integrators reestablish farmers who had gone out of business 
or where they finance completely new units. Some form of regula- 
tion, perhaps by franchising the present poultry farmer, can elim- 
inate this threat from our industry. 
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3. Some implementation of section 32 is indicated, and we will 
go along with recommendations made by others who are testifying 
in this regard, providing this is used only as a temporary measure 
to relieve the present glut on the market and will not encourage the 
production of further surpluses. Ont 2uol 

I would like to say in addition to that that I think it’s time that all 
of us, and by “all of us” I mean you gentlemen who are sitting on 
Agriculture Committees and we farmers, stop this beating around the 
bush. With all deference to Hermon Miller who I know and have a 
very high regard for, I think this business of sitting back and letting 
the fates of what have you take its course, well that is for the birds, 
It is out of date and we cannot tolerate it in our economy any longer, 
no more than we could tolerate that kind of a chaotic condition in our 
steel industry. These are human beings that are represented here, 
and, while I may not agree with every sentiment expressed, these peo- 
ple who have settled and are settling on farms need that kind of con- 
sideration, and you cannot simply tell them when they are losing or 
they are threatened to lose their homes that you will just have to wait 
for the economic conditions to adjust themselves. 

I want to enter this in the record, too, that the Congressman from 
the 29th District of New York, my Congressman, the Honorable 
J. Ernest Wharton, who represents several of our counties—we’re 
not so thickly populated there—entered in the Congressional Record 
and is in full support of the position that we have taken. I should 
like to read the short statement which he made. It’s headed “The 
Family Poultry Farmer.” 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks I wish to include a resolution 
recently adopted by the Columbia and Rensselaer County Egg & Poultry Pro. 
ducers Association setting forth the expressions of that organization in connec- 
tion with the plight of the poultry farmer. 

The cost-price squeeze of that industry, I understand, will be the subject of 
hearings before the House Agriculture Committee this week and will include 
eurrent marketing conditions of eggs and poultry. The subject of corporation 
farms seems to be involved in the poultry industry as it is in other lines of 
agriculture, and I trust that the committee will be able to expend its efforts in 
behalf of the family farm rather than the big fellow. 

This problem is definitely related to the Nation’s economy and especially to 
full employment. We cannot drive the small farmer into the city and maintain 
a balanced economy with a flooded labor market. 

I trust that the committee will be able to formulate constructive legislation 
before Congress adjourns, profiting however from our unfortunate experiences 
in other lines of agriculture. 

This association’s position is set forth in the following resolution: 

“We, the Columbia & Rensselaer County Egg and Poultry Producers Associa- 
tion, recognize that supports by Government have not helped us. They are 
therefore opposed to subsidies or price supports and urge the withdrawing of all 
supports on grains and other commodities. Government assistance is needed. 
We feel this to be in the direction of production controls such as regulating 
unfair competition by limiting or excluding bankers, whether feed companies 
or other outside entrepreneurs, from financing the establishment of farm enter 
prises in competition with the family farmer. 

“We also urge that Federal legislation be enacted which will compel all 
who engage in the poultry industry to file a separate income tax support for this 
measure.” 


I understand this is on the books already. 
Mr. Jonnson of Wisconsin. Thank you, Mr. Seidel. 
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Mr. Coap. Are you aware that more beef producers and more hog 
and poultry producers have gone broke in times of relatively low 
commodity prices than in time of high prices? 

Mr. Srewet. I would like to say, Congressman Coad, that from what 
I have heard expressed here today I am not in disagreement with your 
sentiments in regard to the protection of the family farmer whether 
he be a grain prncoaes or hog producer or poultry producer. Now 
this question that you ask me is something that I cannot answer be- 
cause I am ignorant of the fact. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Seidel, that was an excellent presentation. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Before I call the next witness, I want 
to announce that the hearing tomorrow will be over in the regular 
Agriculture Committee room. I think we will be able to hold it there. 

And the last witness today will be John Wagner, the mayor of 
Estelle Manor City, N.J. 

I might say that we have a group of witnesses for tomorrow and 
we have several other witnesses today we weren’t able to get to. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN WAGNER, MAYOR, ESTELLE MANOR 
CITY, N.J. 


Mr. Wacner. Mr. Chairman, first of all I would like to introduce 
my colleague and friend who has traveled down with me to Wash- 
ington, a poultry producer from New Jersey. He operates a farm 
of 60,000-flock size. 

My name is John Wagner and I am the mayor of Estelle Manor 
City, N.J. Llama poultry producer of a flock of 5,000. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel again privileged to be able to testify at this 
committee hearing here today. I do not want to be repetitious of 
what was said here during the day. At the previous testimony May 
29 and 30 I believe I have given you a fair statement as to the prob- 
lem in the poultry industry today. I merely want to testify here 
as to the wishes in regard to the south Jersey area poultry farmer. 
Before I go into that I would like to make a few observations here. 

We are constantly reminded of how privileged and how lucky 
we are, the poultry industry, that we are still operating under a free 
enterprise system where supply and demand eventually will work 
itself out. and our problems will be straightened out, and sometimes 
I question the sincerity of these people that remind us of this con- 
dition or advocate to us that we should continue to do so. Some- 
times I feel that it is primarily self-interest. I would question if it 
is the best condition to operate under why are other segments of our 
economy operating under other systems. Most every segment of 
economy has some control either voluntary or imposed upon 
them. 

Let’s take big business. They are controlling themselves, maybe 
because there are less of them, maybe because they have top men with 
brains, maybe they can afford to pay top men to tell them what needs 
will be for next year, what they have produced last year, and they 
will gear their production for next year according to the demand. So 
they voluntarily have self-imposed control upon their industry. 

I would like to touch on labor. Most of us are reminded during 
the years of the early 1930’s when labor was disorganized, and I 
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believe most of us remember the struggle they went through to or. 
ganize themselves to get just and fair returns for their hours of labor 
produced. Most of us remember that sometimes in the process of 
organizing it was in a violent manner. Eventually they accomplished 
it by cutting back the hours and increasing the amount returned for 

each hour w worked and today I would say labor is in a fairly good 
condition. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I don’t want to interrupt you, but the 
purpose of this hearing is to find out what you are in favor of. 

Mr. Waener. I will be coming to that, Mr. Chairman, right away 
now. We are in the process of asking just about the same thing, 
Let’s call it organizing or controlling. “T would s say we, the poultry 
farmers, we come to the most honorable body of men in the United 
States of America, and we are asking Congress to control us, to 
enact laws and have the Secretary of Agriculture administer such 
laws to control us. I’m speaking in behalf of the 2,000 or better 
poultry farmers that have through their means of mass meetings 
over a period of 2 weeks est: ablished the fact that the majority almost 
unanimously in the area of the 2,000 or better poultry farmers are 
definitely in favor of controls. 

Now, there are a couple of bills pending here or several that are 
dealing with a marketing quota. In other words there is one that 
would control the production end and the other one the marketing 
end. They are two distinct bills here before this committee. The 
consensus of opinion seems to be that they would favor the control 
and the production rather than the m: arketing end. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. You mean let the market hit its level 
but keep the amount of broilers and egg producers down to a level 
where you will get the desired price? 

Mr. Wacner. That is just about what it would amount. to. 

This is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. I think enough was said 
here today, and I just w: anted to bring you the wishes and ‘the opinion 
of the folks back home. They would be in favor of some sort of a 
controls system. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you, Mr. Wagner, for coming. 


STATEMENT OF ROSARIO D’AMORE OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. D’Amore. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Congress, my 
name is Rosario D’Amore. We in New Jersey have studied the vari- 
ous bills presented before Congress in favor of controls and that sort 
of thing. Of all the bills we have studied we feel the Auchincloss 
and the Miller bills are the most favorable bills for the poultry farmer. 
I wish to point out there are a few flaws in the various bills such as to 
set forth on a regional basis. We feel that on a regional basis some 
sections may be hurt where others m: iy benefit, and we leave it up to 
the men of Congress to pick the flaws of these bills and come out with 
some sort of a bill which may favor the poultry farmer in general. 

Mr. McIntire. Do you think the only answer to this whole problem 
is a complete Government management of the poultry business? Do 
I draw that conclusion correctly ¢ 

Mr. D’Amore. At the present time controls is our only solution, yes, 
for a long-range program I am referring to. 
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Mr. McIntire. In other words you feel that the present situation 
in the poultry industry suggests that it is necessary to have complete 
Government management of this industry # 

Mr. D’Amorn. Congressman McIntire, we have been working on a 
short-range program and nothing has come out of it. Mr. Benson is 
not interested in any short-range programs. Had we worked on the 
control program years ago, today we would have had our short- 
range program. 

Mr. McIniire. Well, you think then it is necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to manage the poultry industry ?. 

Mr. D’Amore. Yes, sir, it is absolutely necessary. 

Mr. McIntire. Bear in mind government is just people and there is 
no magic in government. Government is just individuals sitting in 
various places, some of them elected to office, some of them working on 
the administrative side. Do you think that the poultry industry’s 
future would be brighter with the management of the industry in the 
hands of Government and with Government telling you as a producer 
how many eggs you can produce, where you are going to market those 
eggs, what the grade is going to be, and how you are going to package 
them? Do you think that is the best course for the industry to take? 

Mr. D’Amore. I believe if it would give me a living it would be the 
best course to take. 

Mr. McIntire. Are you assured of that by Government control? 

Mr, D’Amore. We are not making a living today. 

Mr. McIntire. I realize that. But are you assured of that in Gov- 
ernment management ¢ 

Mr. D’Amore. Yes. I have faith in my Government. I have 
elected my Congressman into office and I have quite a bit of faith in 
the Government. 

Mr. McInvire. Well, I am not quarreling about faith in Govern- 
ment. Sure, we all have faith in the Government in general. But 
do you think that it is possible for the Government to so regulate 
the poultry industry that all elements within that industry will find 
economic comfort in that industry ? 

Mr. D’Amore. Congressman, the poultry farmer is at the end of 
his rope and the only solution to our problem is for Government 
intervention in one form or another. Without Government interven- 
tion there is no other power on earth which can help us. 

Mr. McIntire. You think that this is the only possible way in 
which the poultry industry can continue at a level where the pro- 
ducer can find an economic livable base ? 

Mr. D’Amore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McInrire. Of course, the thing that disturbs me is that more 
and more I gecognize that it is extremely difficult, even with the best 
of intentions and all of your effort, to bring effective balance and an 
essence of equity to everyone’s situation. I mean that it just seems 
very difficult to do that. I have listened to testimony on the part of 
producers who perform within the framework of production controls. 
My observation is that there is many an inequity in those situations. 
A man wants to go into the production of a commodity and finds 
he cannot. You foreclose the opportunity of moving in as a new- 
comer in many of these programs. Too, one finds then after he is in 
there are certain factors of cost which are not within his control and 
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get out of hand, and he finds his part in the total share of produc- 
tion not enough to keep him going because he has these other costs, 
You apparently think that there is no other answer than that some 
persons get together in your county, good men and well intentioned, 
Shisen isidveiduals dec iding how many eggs you can produce on your 
farm. ‘These persons will not know what these eggs are going to 
cost you because they do not have control of the cost and they are 
just allocating production. And so they tell you that you can only 
produce, well perhaps eventually half what you are producing. Isthat 
going to be an answer? 

Mr. D’Amore. I believe it will be, Congressman. if you are re- 
ferring to the centlemen who testified against controls, are they the 
fellows you are implying? 

Mr. McIntire. No, I am just talking to you. I wasn’t referring 
to anybody. 

Mr. D’Amore. You mentioned with reference to newcomers into the 
business. 

Mr. McIntire. Yes, sure. 

Mr. D’Amore. Such as these fellows who testified contrary to con- 
trols. 

Mr. McIntire. That is beside the point. The fact is that your 
home county would be set up under a control program with its share 
of the production, and that is the way it must be. Then those who 
are in the poultry business are entitled, are they not. to their produc- 
tion share? How do you take care of what I think is important to 
this country, and that is that we as enterprisers have an opportunity 
to progress and our enterprises a chance to grow ? 

Mr. D’Amore. Yes, Congressman McIntire. If you will notice the 
majority of the poultry farmers today are old people. We have very 
few young people such as myself in the poultry business. 

Mr. McIntire. Yes. 

Mr. D’Amore. Eventually these elderly people will either die off 
or sell heir farms. 

Mr. McIntme. Yes. 

Mr. D’Amore. Now those farms will revert back to the county 
and the county can then distribute them to the newcomers. 

Mr. McIntire. No, they won’t revert back to the county because 
that quota will become a monetary value which goes with that farm. 
Maybe I do not understand, though. 

Mr. Jonnson of Wisconsin. Depending on the legislation. 

Mr. D’Amore. Yes. It is up to the Congressmen to adjust legisla- 
tion so that everyone is protected. I am not in favor of hurting 
somebody else for my benefit such as taking the supports away from 
the grain farmer to sort of help us. . 

Mr. McIntire. We are not talking about that. 

Mr. D’Amore. I am just using that as an illustration. But I feel 
legislation should be made by Congress whereby it protects the con- 
sumer as well as the poultry farmers or the newcomers 

Mr. McIntire. How long have you been in the poultry business ? 

Mr. D’Amore. Ten years. 

Mr. McIntire. You think it would have been well for the poultry 
business 12 or 15 years ago to have set up a control program 4 

Mr. D’Amore. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. McInrie. That would not have permaitinrl new people to come 
into the program of poultry. You think that would have been right? 

Mr. D’Amore. I don’t say you should exclude new people 100 per- 
cent. There should be limitations. It should be up to the bill made 
up by Congress to allow newcomers into the industry. 

Mr. McInrire. Yes. But to just draw a little experience from ob- 
servation of how the other control programs work, I say they do not 
work fully as you think they may in this regard. 

Mr. D’Amore. Are you referring to grain control ? 

Mr. McInttre. No, not particularly grains but tobacco, cotton, rice, 
peanuts, and things like that. 

Mr. D’Amore. I have heard so many remarks that these controls 
do not work, but yet why is it the farmers vote these controls in 
every year? 

Mr. McIntire. We on this committee find considerable concern 
about the vote on these programs, not so much on the basis of the 
programs in the relation to price level, although that is certainly an 
area of controversy. But the weakness out at the farm level in the 
tolerability of any program is when the program requires you to cut 
production. Now that is where it really gets down to where it bites. 

Now if you think in terms of the concept of complete government 
management, then you have little opportunity and certainly no justi- 
fication after the machinery starts turning, to do anything other 
than to accept it as it turns. 

Now I have experienced this: After you place controls on a fellow 
out here in an area where all of his production goes into a market, 
he wonders why he should be controlled, because his product does not 
go into Government hands. He is able to market freely in this area. 
But he is under it just the same. I just say this in a very friendly 
way because standing on the outside looking in and seeing the prob- 
lems that the poultry industry is faced with, I suggest that you think 
the thing through rather than be captivated by what seems to be a 
desirable alternative. The fact of the matter is that once you are in- 
cluded within the framework of these control programs you are given 
little opportunity to do any more thinking as to how you are going 
to athe your problems. 

Now you may say that the Congress ought to be smart enough to 
sit down here and write a perfect piece of legislation. I have been 
on this committee for 7 years, and I do not think there has been a 
single year when there has not been some amendment offered to adjust 
the programs due to some of the problems of pressure points here 
and there. I can only say that as uncomfortable and as tragic as 
this situation is, there is no constructive use in Government control. 
There is no panacea for all of these problems related to economic 
adjustment. You do have a real problem when you are within this 
framework of Government management. 

So as you go down this road if controls are imposed legislatively, 
and you will suddenly realize there are many, many more problems 
associated with those controls than you anticipated today. I think 
it is natural that such a situation arises. I wish that there was more 
perfection. But I have experienced these situations in a number of 
commodities and I tell you that the road isn’t strewn with rose petals 
simply because Government, by virtue of its great capacity seems to 
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have the perfect answer. Government has no monopoly on perfec- 
tion, and you will ultimately find that is true, I think. 

Thank you very kindly, “but I just ranted to make that. comment. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Thank you, gentlemen. I ask unani- 
mous consent to include a telegram from J. B. McMillan, president of 
the Texas Broilers Association, a telegram from Joe Flete her, Elm- 
hurst, N.J., and a letter from Key’s Hatcherv. Delavan. III. 

(The documents referred to are as follows :) 


GARRISON, Trex., June 15, 1959. 
Hon. LESTER R. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Poultry Subcommittee, House Agriculture Comittee, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Poultry producers desperately need legislation protecting farm producers and 
restraining monopolistic mass producing combines, who have wrecked once great 
industry. Thousands face ruin. Unable testify immediately, but wish to ap- 
pear soon as possible appreciate your efforts. 

J. B. McMILLAN, 
President Texas Broiler Association, Inc., Broiler Grower Union No. 480, 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Broiler Workers AFL-CIO. 


ELMuourRsT, N.Y., June 15, 1959, 
Hon. Lester R. JOHNSON, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


I am a victim of the devastatingly cruel Benson-Paarlberg Farm Bureau con- 
spiracy to reduce the number of farmers. As the farmers go down and out the 
big feed combines take over with their miserable system of contracts which is 
only a subterfuge to get around the wages-and-hours regulation. I have no 
intention of becoming a slave worker. Due to a good union I have returned to 
a lucrative trade. I have no need to follow Mr. Benson’s suggestion that starv- 
ing farmers avail themselves of Government surplus foods. I hope your com- 
mittee will find some way to blast a hole through the big money wall that has 
seemingly blinded our President. 

Immediate and drastic action is necessary if thousands of farmers are to be 
saved from certain ruin; Congress is now their only hope for survival. The 
propaganda machines of the well-heeled forces of reaction are working over- 
time to make the farmer look like a thief. With most Members of Congress 
as partners, we need a good public airing of the whole messy business. We 
need an investigation completely free of all biased influences. Dig out all the 
facts; hang the whole dirty wash on the line where everybody can look at it. 
The people have a right to know the truth—all of it. Honest men have nothing 
to lose. If you will read this at your hearing tomorrow you will find that 
many of the people in the room know me and favor the suggestions I have 
offered. 

JOE FLETCHER. 


Kery’s HATCHERY, 
Delavan, Iil., June 13, 1959. 
Mr. Lester R. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN JOHNSON: I need not tell you that we in the poultry in- 
dustry, and I include all segments of the industry (the hatching egg producers, 
the hatcheryman, egg producers, broiler producers, turkey producers), are 
going through a recession or depression, whichever you prefer. Looking at our 
industry publications, I note that several Congressmen are proposing legisla- 
tion of various types to help relieve the situation. Many in our industry are 
asking the Department of Agriculture to purchase our products to stabilize 
prices. Mr. Johnson, the Department of Agriculture is not a market, and the 
schoolchildren of this Nation cannot possibly eat all of the surplus of eggs, fowl, 
poultry, turkeys, wheat, corn, etc., which are now or might become surpluses 
owned by the Federal Government. 
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I would like, Mr. Johnson, to offer the following suggestions for your con- 
sideration in planning a legislative program which I believe will help to solve 
the problems of the poultry industry not only for today but for a long time in 
the future, and in turn be fair to all persons, companies, or corporations asso- 
ciated with the poultry industry that depend upon this industry as their only 
source of income. 

1. Government controls on production only (no purchase plan or subsidy pay- 
ments with this program). 

(a) Congress passing legislation declaring an annual “hatcheryman’s holi- 
day” prohibiting the sitting of chicken or turkey eggs in incubators for produc- 
ing baby chicks or turkey poults between the dates of September 1 and Novem- 
ber 1, both dates inclusive, each year, until such time as increased production is 
required by an increase in population or increased consumption of our products. 
Then only by careful study by officials of the Agriculture Department in con- 
junction with members of the industry. This restriction should apply to all 
poultry breeders and hatcheries alike, large and small. 

This legislation should include a clause prohibiting processing plants from 
purchasing poultry hatched during these dates. This would prevent black 
market of our products. 

(b) Freeze all Government moneys for loans (regardless of sources, FHA, 
PMA, ete.) that are for the expansion of the poultry industry. 

(c) Make it a Federal offense for any company, corporation, or individual 
to loan money for the expansion of the poultry business, banking institutions, 
and loaning agencies, excluded where such loans are duly processed and current 
legal rates of interest charged against the borrower, then only to individuals. 
Here I am referring to feed companies, incubator companies, lawyers, doctors, 
or any other financer whose income is not solely dependent upon the poultry 
industry. ) 

2. Search every regulation of the FTC and make full investigation to deter- 
mine monopolistic trend and where found enforce regulation to prevent same. 

Mr. Johnson, I believe that the plan outlined above will solve our problem 
of overproduction and at the same time will not create a shortage of our 
products and will in turn make for better prices for year-round operation in 
which all individuals from the smallest to the largest will make a reasonable 
profit. I feel sure that this plan will receive a lot of opposition, and the law- 
makers and Department of Agriculture will be charged with terms of dictator- 
ship; however, our Congress and the executive branch of the Government along 
with the judicial are presently doing a lot of dictating without solving many of 
the problems of our Nation, especially in the agricultural field. I feel that one 
more policy will not be detrimental to anyone and will be the cheapest program 
and service that our Congress can give the people of this country, especially 
in our industry. 

Thank you, Mr. Johnson, for taking your valuable time to read this proposal. 
I hope you will give this plan your deepest consideration, and that it will be of 
some benefit to you and your colleagues who are struggling with the problems 
of overproduction in the field of agriculture, and that you might find a satis- 
factory solution to our problems. 

Cordially yours, 


Car E. Key. 
Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. We will adjourn until 10 a.m., tomor- 
row morning. 
(Whereupon, at 6 p.m., the hearing adjourned to reconvene at 10 
a.m., June 18, 1959.) 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 18, 1959 


House or RePresENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Dairy AND Pouttry 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met pursuant to recess at 10 a.m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Lester R. Johnson (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Representatives Johnson, Thompson, Coad, Levering, 
McIntire, and Pirnie. 
Also present: Representatives Brown of Missouri, Clem Miller, 
Sisk, and Johnson of Maryland. 
Hyde H. Murray, assistant clerk and Francis M. LeMay, consultant. 
Mr. Jonnson of Wisconsin (presiding). The subcommittee will 
please come to order. 
The first. witness we will call this morning is Mr. Jerome Taub, pres- 


ident. of the Federation of Egg Producers Cooperative Association of 
Bound Brook, N.J. 


STATEMENT OF JEROME TAUB, PRESIDENT, FEDERATION OF EGG 
PRODUCERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, BOUND BROOK, N.J. 


Mr. Tavs. My name is Jerome Taub. I operate a poultry farm of 
8,000 capacity and a hatchery near Bound Brook, N.J. 

I am president of the Federation of Egg Producers Cooperative 
Association, Inc. 

We are members of the U.S. Poultry & Egg Producers Association. 

I would like to make a few comments and suggestions on the short- 
term problem first. 

Obviously, the most, important thing to be accomplished now is to 
do something to help keep the poultryman on his farm. Every day 
more farmers are being forced into bankruptey—forced to leave their 
farms or pushed into the communes of the integrators. 

The most urgent need today is an emergency source of credit which 
can be extended to poultrymen so they can retain their farms and 
hold out a little longer until conditions may improve. An emergency 
loan fund of $1 per bird could be made available immediately to all 
producers. This money could be distributed through local banks or 
production credit associations, or through the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration. 

It. should be loaned on the basis of need, not on the basis of pose 
financial] standing, which is something very few poultrymen have 
today. 
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Again, I must emphasize that this need is urgent and immediate, 
A delay may make the entire program too late. 

Second, Secretary Benson has stated that the dried and frozen e 
he is buying or planning to buy will be stored and used for school 
lunch and welfare programs in the fall. I definitely do not think 
this to be desirable. It will be a sword hanging over our heads, 
When the fall season arrives, the Department of Agriculture, instead 
of buying its needs at that time, will draw upon their storage stocks 
and we will be no better off in the long run than we are now. These 
supplies of dried and frozen eggs should be exported to some place in 
the world where they will do some good in the economic fight against 
communism. Certainly, they could ‘be used in one of the South Amer- 
ican countries, to create good will for the United States. As long as 
these stocks of eggs are kept in this country, they will tend to prevent 
much price improvement. 

Third, I think we should have a large scale and complete Con- 
gressional investigation of the U.S. Department of Agriculture in 
order to find out who is responsible for their present policy, which 
has as its goal the bankruptcy and elimination of the family-sized 
farmer. Surely, there must be someone in the Department directin 
these policies trying to do away with the small farmer and put all o 
agriculture in the hands of the big food processors. Why are they 
interested only in cheap food rather than in farmers’ income? Wh 
have they followed their present policy to bankrupt all small farmers? 
Perhaps, a Congressional investigation would shed some light on these 
quest ions. 

In reference to a long-range program, I agree with most of my col- 
leagues who have testified before that there must be a method of 
bringing supply into line with demand, other than natural laws. It 
appears that natural laws no longer operate in the poultry industry. 
To illustrate, from January 1 to May 1, 1959, there were 2 percent 
more chicks hatched in the United States than were hatched last year 
during the same period. That has occurred in spite of the lowest egg 
prices in times of purchasing power in mbophed history. I say this 
in spite of what Mr. Miller said yesterday about a reduction of the 
hatching of chickens in May or June. This reduction, certainly, 
won’t show up for at least 6 or 7 months and it means that until that 
time prices will still be very bad. 

The increase in chick placement has not taken place through the 
efforts of the small farmers, but rather through the work of inte- 
grators and large feed companies who are interested only in large 
volume at low prices. They have rented abandoned farms and en- 
couraged the construction of new farms very often through the pub- 
lication of false and misleading statistics which show how easily 
money can be made in the poultry business, a fact which, I am sure 
you will all agree, is untrue. 

And I would like to emphasize this point, that there are no empty 
farms in our area, or very few. Actually, the only farms are those 
that are too small for economical operation. As soon as a farm be- 
comes empty, it is rented by a feed company or by a feed company 
representative and filled again with chickens. And these chickens go 
on producing even though prices are lower. Therefore, these facts 
prevent a proper adjustment of supply and demand. 
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It appears that the egg industry is headed in the same direction as 
the broiler industry where practically all small independent producers 
have been pushed out of business, leaving everything in control of a 
relatively few large operators running their farms with low paid help 
who have no protection under wage and hour laws or collective 
bargaining. 

These facts bear out the statement that free markets help only the 
large processors who can make a small profit on large volume. 

Obviously, some laws must be enacted that will bring supply back 
into line with demand, and help the family farmers stay in business. 
Production must be controlled, and I believe, there should be an in- 
dustry sponsored fund raised by a tax on chicks or some other method 
which could be used to remove surplus, if it appeared, and to promote 
the consumption of poultry products. To merely promote consump- 
tion without controlling preceeran is a waste of money, in my opinion, 
because production can always increase much faster than consumption. 
If we could freeze the poultry population in this country today, then 
promote consumption and remove surplus through an industry spon- 
sored fund, we would have an ideal program, and probably cutbacks 
would not be necessary. 

And I would like to say in reference to some of the talks about grain 
supports yesterday, I think the feeling among most poultrymen is 
that they would not like to see grain supports removed, because we 
have seen the chaotic and depressing effect caused by free markets 
in the poultry industry, and we, certainly, would not want to foist 
those problems upon any other segment of agriculture. Actually, 
cheap grain prices do not necessarily mean good income on eggs. 

Our cooperative, the Federation of Egg Producers Cooperative has 

one on record as supporting either of the bills that Congressman 
Miller has introduced and Congressman Sisk has introduced to help 
the poultry industry. 

To conclude, I would like to suggest what might be—— 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Did I understand you are opposed to 
them ? 

Mr. Tavs. No, we are supporting them. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Thank you. 

Mr. Tavs. To conclude, I would like to suggest what might be a 
simple way of raising egg prices quickly. 

it hatcheries who produce egg production stock were allowed to 
operate only a specified 3 months a year, conditions would undoubt- 
edly improve. Years ago, when the situation of this sort existed, 
there were always, at least 3 or 4 months of fairly good egg prices, 
when a farmer could pay his bills and put a little money aside. To- 
day, hatcheries, tocfediite my own, ceniiiane chicks all year round and 
farmers raise them all year round. This was a practice fathered and 
encouraged by the Department of Agriculture in order to promote 
greater efficiency and in order, as an excuse, to try to increase farm- 
ers’ income. 

And, therefore, there are never any months of high prices, but 
rather a nice steady low price all year round. 

Perhaps, if the production of chicks were restricted to 3 months, 


we could return to a higher egg price, at least, part of the year. 
Another thing I would like to point out is that in the testimony 
that I heard yesterday, I noticed that practically all of the people 
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testifying who were actually producers were in favor of some sort of 
control of production. I believe that it was found out after the people 
from the South testified that most of them, also, had a feed business 
that they were running in conjunction with their egg operation. 
And, obviously, on that basis they were able to make out a lot better 
than someone who is only in the egg business. 

In conelusion, I would like to thank you for the privilege of pre- 
senting these ideas, And I hope they may be of some help im solving 
our industry’s problems. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Thank you, Mr. Taub. Are there any 
questions ? 

Mr. TxHompson. I have a question I would like to ask. First, I 
should like to make an observation. As I think some of you know, 
I served temporarily as chairman of this committee. I am the chair- 
man of the Family Farms Subcommittee. 

As the chairman of this committee, I was certainly interested in the 
problem that confronts us. You proposed investigating the De- 
partment to the reason for their attitude which, apparently, did not 
find sympathy with the family-type operation. I subscribe to such 
an investigation, but I think we have the answer to it without an 
investigation. I think the answer is that they are so impressed with 
big business that they cannot see that there is any purpose in the 
American feeling for the small farmer, the small operator of any 
kind, the small businessman. I think that is what the trouble is, and 
I subscribe to that theory. 

However that may be, let me ask you specifically now about some 
factors that may enter into the present crisis that confronts your 
business. Do you know of any collusive price fixing on the part of 
the big buyers of eggs, or growers? 

Mr. Tavs. It is very difficult to have actual evidence. We havea 
great many suspicions. For instance, when some of the big chains 
who are buying eggs decide that they would like to run a special in 
the near future, they cut back on their purchases and cut back on 
their orders to dealers. And immediately, there is a backup of prod- 
uct, backup of eggs, and the price falls. And then they can buy their 
eggs at a lower price and run a special or a leader. 

Another way, I believe, is by having the price mechanism in the 
hands of a private company, the Erner Barry Co. There is a great 
tendency towards pushing the market in the direction that the large 
chain buyers want it to go. Because if Erner Barry makes a predic- 
tion that prices are going to go down, immediately all of the buyers 
say, “Well, prices are going down—we better not buy as much right 
now.” And they cut down in their orders, eggs backup and the price 
goes down, just as was predicted. 

So there is a great Neal of power in setting those egg prices in the 
hands of a private company. 

Whether there is actually collusion, nobody has ever been able to 
find any evidence of it. 

air. Tuomrson. It would be almost automatic collusion, would it 
not ¢ 

Mr. Tavs. I think so. 

Mr. THompson. I am inclined to think that in that particular field 
there is much that can be done by the Federal Government. If there 
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is collusion, it is against the law. Let me ask you one other question 
that pertains to this. Most of you who are in trouble got into business 
on the invitation of the other side of the business, the other phase of 
the poultry basis, isn’t that right 4 

Mr. Tavs. What do you mean? 

Mr. TuHomepson. You were attracted into it. 

Mr. Tavs. What do you mean by “the other side”’—by the feed 
dealer ? 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes; am I correct? 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I do not believe he understands you. 

Mr. Tavs. We are all independent; yes. You mean we got into the 
business at the invitation of the feed dealers. Is that what you are 
implying ¢ 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes. 

Mr. Tavs. To a certain extent, I suppose. Actually, most of the 
people in New Jersey got into the business because they felt it was a 
way of life and they did not want to live in the cities any longer and 
they felt that here was a chance to make a decent living in a business 
that they could run on their own without any boss and without any 
city life. And they felt that they knew they would never get rich at it; 
they knew they had to work 7 days a week, but still they felt that it 
would be some way to make a living and be comfortable and be on 
their own. 

Of course, we have a large number of, well, I would call them new- 
comers or refugees from European countries in New Jersey, who came 
to the poultry farms in the State, as a means of seeking a livelihood 
in this country which they adopted as their own after going through 
concentration camps and all sorts of experiences in Europe, and they 
came to this country and they were encouraged to settle on farms by 
a lot of different agencies because they felt that would be a good way 
of making a living without having the training and overcoming the 
language barrier that they would run into in industry. 

Mr. ‘THompson. Where did they get the money to start the opera- 
tion ? 

Mr. Tavs. Most of them had enough to make a downpayment on 
a farm or to start. Where the feed dealers came in was after they 
started the operation; they went in on a small scale, with a mortgage 
and a small down payment, and the rest of it was borrowed from the 
Farmers Home Administration, or from the Jewish Agricultural So- 
ciety or some other lending agency, and they started with small farms. 
After awhile, the feed dealers encouraged them to build larger farms, 
saying, “You are not going to do very much with 3,000 chickens, why 
don’t you increase your capacity to 5,000 chickens?” And the feed 
dealer said, “Don’t worry about the feed bill for a few months; take 
that money and put it into a new chicken house. And then when 
things get better you can pay me back.” 

Well, everybody did that, not only in New Jersey, but throughout 
the country. And that is part of the cause of our dilemma. 

_I would like to reiterate my first point that it is absolutely impera- 
tive that something should be done to help these farmers through an 
immediate emergency loan fund, because most of them are on the 
verge of being pushed off their farms, on the verge of losing their 
farms. If there could be some sort of an emergency loan fund that 
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would go out in the very near future, where they could borrow some 
money to remain on their farms, and to keep the feed man from 
taking over, then there might be some chance of helping them to stay 
in business until a long-range program came along. 

Mr. THompson. You say somebody came along and said, “You 
ought to expand; we will take care of the additional cost—go ahead 
and build a new set of houses,” and so forth. 

Mr, Tavs. Yes. 

Mr. THompson. Somewhere along the line there must have been 
assurance of a minimum price for the eggs, whether directly or by 
implication, because your people are thrifty good businessmen—— 

fr. Tavs. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomrson. And no dealer would do that without some reason 
for hope of recovery. I do not know whether there can be anything 
done about that particular transaction, but we certainly ought to try 
to prevent it in the future. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this time. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Maybe you can straighten this out for 
me. We have had so many different poultry associations appearing 
before us. Can you give us any light on the different associations in 
the United States representing poultry farmers? Does the association 
represent processors, feed manufacturers? How many poultry asso- 
ciations are there in the United States? Is pour association a national 
association or just a New Jersey association 

Mr. Tavs. My particular cooperative is a New Jersey association. 
We have about 700 independent poultry farmers. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Are you connected with any others? 

Mr. Tavs. Weare also connected with the National Producers Asso- 
ciation—the U.S. Poultry and Egg Producers. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Did they not appear before us? 

Mr. Tavs. Yes, Dr. Berger, who testified yesterday, is the president 
of that group. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. How many national associations are 
there representing poultry farmers? 

Mr. Tavs. This is the only national association representing poul- 
try farmers alone. There are a lot of national associations that 
represent farmers and allied industries or hatchery associations, but 
this is actually the only national poultry association. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. How long have New Jersey people 
been in the poultry business ? 

Mr. Tavs. I would say in the last 8 or 10 years. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Wasn’t there any poultry industry be- 
fore that period to speak of ? 

Mr. Tavs. You mean how long has there been poultry in New 
Jersey ? 

See Seactenk of Wisconsin. I mean in flocks of 3,000 or 5,000, and 
so forth. How long have flocks of that size been prevalent in New 
Jersey ? 

Mr. Tavs. The larger flocks, I would say, only in the last 3 or 4 

ears. 
: Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. What was the size of the flocks prior 
to that ? 

Mr. Tavs. They were smaller, 2,000 or 3,000. 
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Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Approximately what is the average size 
of the poultry flock now in New Jersey ? 

Mr. Tavs. I would say in the neighborhood of 3,500 to 4,000, 
average. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. We heard people testifying here a 
month ago at these hearings that they ied as many as 60,000 and 
90,000 hens. 

r. Taus. I would say that when you get over the 10,000 level, they 
ae very few, relatively. There are about 6,500 poultry farms in 
the State. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. What is the average size of the New 
Jersey poultry farm at this time? 

Mr. Tavs. Today, I would say about 3,500 to 4,000. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Laying hens? 

Mr, Tavs. That is right. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Have you any questions? 

Mr. McIntire. I am quite confused because I thought from some 
of your testimony you were questioning the statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. I do not believe there is any question that sta- 
tistics will vary. Where do you derive those statistics? 

Mr. Tavs. I did not question the statistics of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. MolIntire. I thought you made reference to Mr. Miller’s re- 
marks yesterday. 

Mr. Tavs. No; I pointed out that from January 1 to May 1 there 
had been 2 percent more chicks hatched in this country than at the 
same time last year in spite of the very low egg price. And I say 
with this evidence, I would say that it looks like the law of supply 
and demand does not operate properly in the poultry industry. And 
I say that in spite of Mr. Miller’s testimony yesterday that there has 
been a cutback for the month of May. In other words, according to 
the law of supply and demand there should have been a cutback 
much earlier than the month of May because egg prices have been 
poor all spring. And yet the cutback did not come until May. In 
other words, we had Sunnis February, March} and April where 
hatcheries ran 2 percent ahead of last year in spite of the low egg 

rices. 
i Mr. McIntire. Do you consider yesterday’s testimony to be typical 
of the situation so far as the cutbacks are concerned—the testimony 
given yesterday ¢ 

Mr. Tavs. I have no reason to doubt those figures; I often wonder. 
I know in New Jersey only about 50 percent of the hatcheries send in 
their figures. I wonder how they are able to arrive at a figure in that 
way when they only get a 50-percent return on their questionnaires. 

Mr. McIntire. They are reporting market prices from day to day. 
I know the industry depends a great deal on the Erner Barry market 
reports. In New Jersey, does the State department of agriculture in 
cooperation with the marketing service of the department also give 
daily market reports on egg prices and the like? 

r. Tavs. No; the a not. They quote the Erner Barry price. 


And they also quote the U.S. Department of Agriculture price. The 
U.S. Department of Agriculture reports the price in New York City, 
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but it is not used to any great extent as a buying price when a dealer 
buys eggs from a farmer; everybody uses the Erner Barry price. 

We would like to see a change, and a change over to the U.S. De- 
artment of Agriculture price, because we feel that there would be 
ess possibility of some sort of collusion ae Federal agency 

than through a private company, but so far no 
that price as a buying price. 

Mr. McIntire. OF course, that is done under a cooperative arrange-. 
ment with several States, not entirely ; but there is a good deal of that 
kind of arrangement. In the State of New Jersey, do you think they 
would be interested in working out a marketing service in cooperation 
with the Department of Agriculture ? 


Mr. Tavs. Yes; I think so. We are looking all over for a better 


method of —s prices than is done on the New York Mercantile 
Exchange. We feel there is a great deficiency there in setting prices. 


But so far nobody has been able to come up with anything better- 


and therefore the farmers rely on that. 
Mr. McInttre. Do they look to the exchange or the Erner Barry 
reports or both ¢ 


Mr. Tavs. Well, the Erner Barry reporter works on the exchange. 





and 

Mr. McIntie. His figures are taken from the exchange? 

Mr. Tavs. His figures are taken from the bid and asked prices. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Can you explain the Erner Barry 
reports ¢ 

fr. Tavs. Yes. What happens is the New York Mercantile Ex- 
change is actually a clearinghouse for surplus eggs. And the Erner 
Barry Co. is the reporting company of what goes on in the New York 
Mercantile Exchange and in the city of New York. 

Supposedly, the Erner Barry reporter makes contact with most 
of the egg dealers in the city and gets an idea of conditions as to sur- 
plus, how much inventory they are carrying, and what they think 
conditions are. 


Then, I believe, at 10:30 in the morning the exchange opens for- 


15 minutes. And the dealers on the floor either buy or sell eggs 
depending upon their position or depending upon which way they 


would like to see the market go. A man may offer eggs at 30 cents, . 


and somebody will bid 2914, and it is a bid-and-ask arrangement until 
they decide, “Well, this is what we will pay.” 

Then the Erner Barry reporter is supposed to take the last bid and 
then he uses his judgment as to whether prices shall go up or down. 
In other words, suppose the last bid is 30 cents, and he decides, “Well, 
yesterday it was 28 cents,” and from his conversations with the dealers 
this morning there seems to be some sort of a surplus in inventory; 
therefore he says it should not really go up 2 cents, it should only 
go up a penny m spite of the fact that the last bid was 30 cents. So 
he will quote the market at 29 cents, up a penny from yesterday. 
And the paying price to all of the producers in the northeastern area 
that are governed by the New York market will be 29 cents. 


In the final analysis it depends on the judgment of one man who is - 
reporting for the Erner Barry Co. on the floor of the New York: 
Mercantile Exchange. And that price influences egg prices to a great . 


degree, at least in the whole eastern half of the country. 


y wants to accept. 
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Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Do the egg buyers buy the service? 
Mr. Tavs. Well, the reporting service, you mean ? 
Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Yes; do poultrymen get that service, 


4 

Mr. Tavs. Anybody can buy the service. It is a subscription serv- 
ice, You just pay the subscription, and Erner Barry sends you the 
bill. 

Mr. MoIntire. I respect your opinion in reference to this question. 
Do you think that the spot market or the board bears greater influence 
in the reporting of that price? 

Mr. Tavs. What do you mean, the stock market ? 

Mr. McIntire. The spot market or the board. 

Mr. Tavs. Or the board. What do you mean by “the board”? 

Mr. McIntire. The Mercantile Exchange. 

Mr. Tavs. Well, the spot market is reported by the Erner Barry 
reporter. The Erner Barry reporter creates the spot. You mean his 
opinion of what is going on with the dealers? 

Mr. McIntire. Yes. 

Mr. Tavs. I do not know. It is up to his judgment, really, as to 
what he considers has the most influence. 

Mr. McIntire. In this report, is this a report of today’s firm prices 
in his opinion, or is it conditioned, also, on tomorrow’s price. 

Mr. Tavs. No; it is the report of today’s condition. 

Mr. McIntire. Today’s sales. 

Mr. Tavs. In other words, if he feels eggs went up 2 cents yester- 
day, and even though the market was bid up 2 cents again today, he 
feels, well, that is a little too fast for eggs to advance, and he quotes 
the market as only a penny up, instead of 2 cents up. And as I said, 
everybody else is paid on his prediction—not on his prediction, but on 
his theory of what the price should be. 

Mr. McInttre. I agree with you there are a great many purchase 
transactions based on that theory. As for example. in the Boston 
price, it is less freight or some such combination; hence any reporting 
of that Boston price becomes tremendously important to the produc- 
ers, because it is what he is going to get. Of course, they would not 
be quoting the Boston price—there would not be the quotations for 
day involved because I think the mercantile market in Boston—— 

Mr. Tavs. I do think they influence the Boston market a great deal, 
because when one market drops they all drop. 

Mr. McInittre. You have the additional characteristics of brown 
and white eggs? 

Mr. Tavs. Yes; that is right. When New York drops, Chicago 
will drop and vice versa, 

Mr. MéIerms, Thank you. 

Mr. Tavs. They influence each other to a great extent. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Any other questions? 

Mr. Prrnte. You feel it is the responsibility of Government as to 
those entering into the business to determine whether they are given 
an opportunity for that type of livelihood. Quite a few have been 
going into this business and expanding, during this period, have they 
not ¢ 

Mr. Tavs. I do not know that to many who have been going, too 
many private individuals who have been going into the business in 
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New Jersey. I think they find it quite discouraging. I understand 
quite a few have been going into the business in the South. So far 
as their future, I am not very optimistic about it, as long as the situa- 
tion continues in the free market, because it seems to me that a free 
market can benefit no one except the large processor who can afford to 
operate on a large volume at low price. But unless we have some 
sort of control of production to keep the supply in line with de- 
mand, I am very pessimistic about the future of the poultry industry. 

Mr. Prrntz. How about people going into the business in the fu- 
ture, do you think there should be any control of that ¢ 

Mr. Tavs. I think there will always be an opportunity for that 
because assuming that a man has a quota, the quota becomes capital- 
ized into the value of the farm. And when a man sells his farm, 
he sells the quota with the farm. Now there has only been oppor- 
tunity for somebody who wants to go into the business to go out and 
buy a farm. If he does not want to buy a farm, there are always 
people going out of business, becoming too old, dying off. And I 
think there will always be sufficient quantity of production available 
for anyone who wants to go into the business, whether he wants to 
buy an existing farm or whether he wants to build his own. 

But in addition to that, it will make farms more valuable. In 
other words, today farms are worth practically nothing because no- 
body wants them. But if the farm has a quota for production, that 
quota could be capitalized into value of the farm and the farm it- 
self would become more valuable, which would be a very desirable 
characteristic. 

Mr. Pirnie. Did I understand you to say that it has been expand- 
ing in size? 

Mr. Tavs. We have been about the same size for the last 5 years 
orso. Personally, I have not done much expansion recently. 

Mr. Pirniz. How do you think the quota should be determined, 
on what basis, for a farm ? 

Mr. Tavs. Well, I think that a method such as arrived at the Mil- 
ler-Auchincloss bill is a good method. In other words, to estimate 
the total production needed, and then divide the total production into 
the various producers. And, as I said before, to freeze the poultry 
population at its present level. In other words, if a man is pro- 
ducing so many eggs and so many chickens, if his production could 
be frozen at that level, I think that the industry could become 
stabilized. 

I think that a very desirable method of production of control in 
the future would be that there must be some sort of a fund for re- 
moval of surplus, in addition to the quota system, because you can 
never estimate that quota to the exact degree that will be neces- 
sary, but if you can freeze the existing poultry population and 
then promote consumption, through an industry sponsored fund, I 
think that a great deal of our problem will be solved. 

Mr, Pirniz. Thank you. 

Mr. Favs. Thank you. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Next I will call Erwin Bernstein, U.S. 
Poultry & Egg Producers Association, Freehold, N.J. 


a... 
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STATEMENT OF ERWIN BERNSTEIN, U.S. POULTRY & EGG 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Bernstetn. My name is Erwin Bernstein. I am an egg pro- 
ducer, with a farm capacity of 10,000 layers located in Freehold, N.J. 
I have come before this committee as a director of the U.S. Poultry 
& Egg Producers Association, from New Jersey. 

On behalf of the members of the U.S. Poultry & Egg Producers As- 
sociation, I would like to commend this committee for its genuine 
effort on behalf of our sorely depressed industry. 

The proposed legislation now before this committee for its con- 
sideration has been studied by our organization and our examiners 
have revealed that although both bills (Auchincloss-Miller bill, and 
Sisk, Hagen, Miller, Bowles—National Poultry Marketing Act bills) 
have as the stated objective of their sponsors the stabilization of 
the poultry industries. We have found that in the National Poultry 
Marketing Act there are three specific provisions which tend to nullify 
the stated purpose of industry stabilization. 

I would like to divert partly from my prepared text that I have 
prepared to cover a number of statements that have been made in 
prior testimony that, I believe, deserve some clarification. 

I have no dispute with the testimony or with the accuracy of the 
figures that Mr. Miller presented here yesterday, showing that the 
Department is fairly optimistic of the future of this industry. Their 
reasoning is definitely based on the experience of historical evidence 
with regard to the present drop in chick placements and what will 
occur after your chick placements are reduced. But I would like to 
point out that the poultry industry is now in a rather revolutionary 
era. There are absolutely no empty henhouses that we know of in 
our particular area, being New Jersey, in spite of the disastrously low 
prices. The large feed companies are directly or indirectly filling 
these houses up. And the testimony of some of the southern pro- 
ducers we had yesterday was to the effect that this gives them this 
optimism for the future, I think, based only on the feeling that with 
their excellent credit backing they can weather this crisis a little 
longer than already existing poultry areas that have gone through 
prior crises. 

Unfortunately, I am sorry Mr. Cooley is not here, but I was some- 
what put out yesterday by the statement that Mr. Cooley made 
that there is no legislation or plan or program before Members of 
Congress or the committee that even could be considered. I would 
like to point out that there is before this committee two distinct types 
of legislation, one, the Miller-Auchincloss bill, and the other the Na- 
tional Poultry Marketing Act or enabling type of legislation. 

The enabling type of legislation has been used in California for 
many years, and with great success, And, of course, it has been used 
in various other parts of the agricultural industry. 

So far as the Miller-Auchincloss type of legislation, I think if Mr. 
Cooley wilt recall, he was in on a number of conferences when this 
legislation was originally drafted some 2 years ago prior to Mr. 
Auchincloss’ introduction of this legislation. 

And I think yesterday’s demonstration and testimony indicated 
that there is at this point finally a great deal of enthusiasm on the 
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part of the producers throughout the country to accept some sort of 
production control or marketing quota type of legislation. 

As to the legislation at aa I would like to point out that some 
of the aspects of the National Poultry Marketing Act that I feel 
might not accomplish the stated purpose of industry stabilization, 

Throughout the National Marketing Act bill reference is made to 
the authority of the Secretary of Agriculture. However, we find this 
is purely discretionary on the Secretary’s part. 

First, we find that continually throughout the National Poultry 
Markets Act bill reference is made to the authority of Secretary of 
Agriculture. This authority is discretionary on the Secretary’s part. 
Should a marketing program be proposed it is entirely within the 
Secretary’s discretion as to whether hearings will be held for the 
program’s consideration. Should such hearings be held it is agam 
within the discretion of the Secretary as to whether the program 
should be subject to the producer for their approval. 

With the recent experience that has been had by the producers of 
the poultry industry and the experience of this committee with the 
discretionary powers of the Secretary of Agriculture with regards to 
the use of funds for immediate relief to the hard pressed industry, it 
would appear that there is no desire on the producers’ part to support 
any procedure that would require them to come to the Secretary of 
Agriculture and beg for aid. 

Mr. McIntire. May I ask you this question. As I interpret the 
record in connection with the discussion of the authority of the Sec- 
retary in relation to the interest of areas under the Marketing Order 
Act, it is in providing for marketing acts within that area. Am I 
right in that observation ? 

Mr. Brrnstern. To a degree. I did not refer to regions here or 
areas. 

Mr. McIntire. That is the only application that it has as of now? 

Mr. Bernsten. I am referring to the legislation before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. McIntire. I realize that, but you are making an observation 
that you did not want to leave it in the hands of any Secretary of 
Agriculture because this is not temporary but permanent legislation. 

Mr. Bernstein. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. This power of discretion works not in relation to 
whether or not hearings are held but with regard to whether or not 
out of those hearings an interpretation can be made as to a justifica- 
tion for holding the referendum in relation to the approval of the 
draft of the Marketing Order Agreement. 

Mr. Bernstein. That is right, sir. 

Mr. McIntime. Do you have any records supporting the abusing of 
this discretion by any Secretary of Agriculture? In short, does the 
past record show that any Secretary of Agriculture has refused a 
hearing in the framework of the Marketing Agreement Act or failed 
to conduct a referendum if the appropriately held and recorded testi- 
mony of the hearings justified a referendum? I am just trying to 
explore what you mean. 

Mr. Bernstern. No, sir; I do not have any record of anything hap- 
pening in the past. I do not have a record with regard to any 
marketing agreement. I do have a very vivid recollection where the 
Secretary, having certain discretionary powers today, has had tre- 
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mendous pressures brought upon him throughout the country and 
where he has disregarded not only the producers but certain resolu- 
tions of this particular committee. 

Mr. Coap. Are you referring to—— : 

Mr. McIntire. If I misinterpret the witness then I will be cor- 
rected. If I understand it correctly, you are testifymg with relation 
to a long-range program which might be designed within the concept 
of the existing on Agreement Act. ! 

Mr. Murer. He is referring specifically to the Sisk bill before us, 
H.R. 7573, and a measure I introduced likewise, H.R. 7565. That is 
the context of it. 

Mr. Bernstrern. When I referred to the National Marketing Act, 
I referred to the Sisk and Miller and Bowles and Hagen bills, that is 
the title of that bill. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. All right. 

Mr. Sisk. I am not a member of this committee. As I understand 
the witness, you would prefer that the Secretary be directed to do 
some of these things rather than let it to his discretion—is my under- 
standing correct ? 

Mr. Bernstern. That is right. 

Mr. Sisk. Of course, I do not feel that it is advisable in this field 
to take that step. I share with you the feeling that you have because 
of some things that have happened. I would like to say this—I do 
not want to take a lot of time—the fact is that we do have several 
marketing orders at the present time. I mention, for — a 
national order in the raisin industry, a marketing order which op- 
erated very similar to what we propose in this. Never have they 
made a request that has been ignored, either by this Secretary or by 
any other Secretary of Agriculture. I think that marketing order 
has been in operation for 20 years or more. Has it not, Mr. Kuhrt, 
for a great many years ? 

And I will say this, there are pressures that can be brought to bear, 
not necessarily normal. But I am inclined to think that you have 
heard something that would not be substantial. That is my observa- 
tion personally. 

I certainly concur when you say that he has not done a lot of 
things that many of us would like to have seen done. 

Mr. Brernsrern. May I make one observation? I was going to cover 
my second point, but I think it is important now. As I understand 
most of these Federal marketing orders that are in existence today, 
they are on a regional basis, and in some cases restricted to State 
areas. 

In dealing with the poultry and egg situation, I think we are now 
on a national level. This might be the first Federal marketing order 
that would embody a marketing program for the entire country as a 
whole. We realize that there are a great many divergent interests 
in this industry as appeared yesterday so far as the southern egg- 
producing areas areconcerned. They are the strongly integrated areas 
that have not the producers to speak for them, but the large integrated 
companies and feed operators. 

_ So we are dealing here now not with a State situation where there 
is a possibility of getting some sort of unanimity. Here I believe that 
the producers themselves must be able to eventually act on a program 
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and not leave it to the discretion of the Secretary as to whether they 
shall have the opportunity to act on this program or not. 

The approach, of course, taken by the National Poulwy Act is one 
mainly YP controlling the marketing of poultry products. In our 
opinion, there is absolutely nothing done to protect the family farmer 
from the present inroads of the feed industry expansion or, rather, un- 
controlled expansion on the higher volume, lower returns. 

And I think the broiler industry history has already shown us that 
eventually this theory of higher volume and lower return forces the 
independent producers into the integrator’s hand and they become 
workers on their own farms without the protection or benefits that 
are enjoyed by industry workers. 

And we feel that in order for the Sisk bill, or the National Poultry 
Marketing Act type of legislation, to be effective, it should embody 
some sort of production quota arrangement as is evident in the Miller- 
Auchincloss bill. Any type of legislation that would come out of these 
hearings should have some method of controlling expansion and pro- 
duction; otherwise, our industry will be finished as we know it. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. There is one question I intended to ask 
Mr. Taub. The fact was brought out that the egg industry had in- 
creased each month up to May 1. But it seems to me, so far as the 
poultry industry is concerned, that most of your chicks are bought by 
May 1. Isthat true? 

Mr. Bernsrtern. I do not know the actual figure, but the major per- 
centage is bought by May 1 or June 1, but there has been a trend in 
the past few years of actually taking in flocks all during the year. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. That would be true of the broiler in- 
dustry ; they are buying them all of the time. 

Mr. Bernsrern. That continues. As an example, I have on my 
farm presently a flock of October birds and a flock of July birds. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. They were hatched in October? 

Mr. Bernstern. That is right. And a flock hatched in July. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. That, apparently, is not as it used to be 
20 years ago when most of the chicks were hatched from January on 
to June 1. 

Mr. Bernstetn. No; that is not true now. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. More people buy chicks in the spring. 

Mr. Bernsrex. It still does follow that the greater percentage of 
the chicks are bought in the spring. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Thank you. Any other questions? 

Mr. Miter. I do not know whether he wishes to introduce his 
written statement into the record. 

Mr. Jonunson of Wisconsin. His written statement will be included 
after his oral presentation in the record without objection. 

(The prepared paper is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ERWIN BERNSTEIN, OF FREEHOLD, N.J. 


My name is Erwin Bernstein. I am an egg producer, with a farm capacity 
of 10,000 layers, located in Freehold, N.J. I have come before this committee as 
a director of the U.S. Poultry & Egg Producers Association, from New Jersey. 

On behalf of the members of the U.S. Poultry & Egg Producers Association, 
I would like to commend this committee for its genuine effort on behalf of our 
sorely depressed industry. 

The proposed legislation now before this committee for its consideration has 
been studied by our organization and our examiners have revealed that although 
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both bills (Auchinloss-Miller bill, and Sisk, Hagen, Miller, Bowles National 
Poultry Marketing Act bills) have as the stated objective of their sponsors, “the 
stabilization of the poultry industries,” we have found that in the National 
Poultry Marketing Act there are three specific provisions which tend to nullify 
the stated purpose of industry stabilization. 

First, we find that continually throughout the National Poultry Markets Act 
bill reference is made to the authority of the Secretary of Agriculture. This au- 
thority is discretionary on the Secretary’s part. Should a marketing program be 
proposed it is entirely within the Secretary’s discretion as to whether hearings 
will be held for the program’s consideration. Should such hearings be held it 
is again within the discretion of the Secretary as to whether the program should 
be subject to the producers for their approval. 

With the recent experience that has been had by the producers of the poultry 
industry and the experience of this committee with the discretionary powers of 
the Secretary of Agriculture with regard to the use of funds for immediate 
relief to the hard-pressed industry, it would appear that there is no desire on 
the producers’ part to support any procedure that would require them to come 
to the Secretary of Agriculture and beg for aid. 

Secondly, to accomplish the orderly marketing goals of the poultry industry 
the bill provides for the establishment of marketing programs on a regional 
production or marketing area basis. This approach cannot accomplish for the 
poultry industry what it has done for other commodities that are State or re- 
gional in their scope. With the advent of rapid economical refrigerated trans- 
portation the distances between the major egg producing areas and the major 
markets have been reduced to the point where no marketing area is beyond 
reach. The poultry industry is a national industry and must have programs 
that are national in scope. 

Finally we cannot endorse the remedies that the National Poultry Marketing 
Act proposes to end the chaotic conditions that are plaguing the industry. By 
merely controlling the marketing of poultry products nothing is done to protect 
the family farmer from the continual inroads of feed industry inspired expan- 
sion; an uncontrolled expansion that is based on the higher volume, lower re- 
turn, dog-eat-dog cycle. The experience of the broiler industry has already 
shown us that this theory eventually forces independent producers into the 
hands of the integrators to become workers on their own farms without the 
protection or benefits that are enjoyed by industry workers. 

We submit that only one approach can protect the existing family farmer and 
help to restore to those farmers that have already been forced into integration 
and the opportunity to regain their independence; an approach based on a 
logical and accepted theory of gearing supply to demand; one that is being 
utilized by many of our basic industries. The mechanics of such a program are 
contained in the Auchincloss-Miller bill now before this committee and it is 
our behalf that only a program that controls expansion of production can save 
our industry. 

Our organization hopes that the Auchincloss-Miller bill will receive your 
favorable endorsement. 


Mr. Mitter. The conclusion that you have to draw from the fact 
that there are no empty henhouses, I think, should be emphasized, 
Mr. Bernstein. Would you say that this indicates that the idea that 
independents’ production facilities are going out of the poultry busi- 
ness is completely illusory and that actually production is going to 
continue to run away with the problem and that the supply and de- 
mand is simply not going to solve this problem ? 

Mr. Bernstein. There is no question about it. I can give you an 
example of what is happening in our own immediate area. Monmouth 
County being the second largest county in the United States. Since 
1957, some 30 percent of the industry as we know it of the independent 
farmers have dropped out of business. Yet, every one of those farms, 
outside of possibly 1 or 2 percent that were beyond salvaging because 
they were dilapidated, are presently full of chickens. There are 
three integrated operations as we know them. Three of them upwards 
of 500,000 birds. 
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There has been absolutely no drop in the poultry population in this. 
county because of the 30 percent fallout of independent producers, 

Mr. Mixxer. Do you find people putting in more and more cash and 
houses in spite of the market ? 

Mr. Bernsrern. No additional houses, but the capacities are being 
increased by the new automation that has been introduced. 

Mr. Mixuer. Are they saving on the capitalization that the former 
owner had to forgo? 

Mr. Bernsretn. They are renting the farms, either from the mort- 
pagee or from the banks or from the owner, if he can still maintain 
his mortgage and taxes, at a figure that is very far below the cost 
to the independent producer, independent operator. 

Mr. Miter. As to the bills which are before Congress at the pres- 
ent time, do you believe that the control of the production alone will 
solve the problem without the necessity for some form of price sup- 

ort ? 

Mr. Bernstern. I believe it would, Mr. Miller. If I may quote 
from an agricultural economist in the State of California: In refer- 
ring to the Turkey Marketing Act, he makes a very interesting ob- 
servation here. He says that when a market is controlled by produc- 
tion control, the buyers become more aggressive in their bidding 
because they know that a limited amount of any product will be 
available, but more so, they also know that there will not be an an- 
ticipated glut. And this, I think, is a very important factor in any 
perishable commodity such as eggs. The buyers will become more 
aggressive knowing their stock in inventory will never be decreased 
by a tremendous surplus that might occur. 

Mr. Miter. One more question which I think is important. What 
do you propose to do about the new interest in the industry—the new 
producers? 

Mr. Bernstein. We fee] that the new producer, if I might repeat 
what Mr. Taub said, may enter the business on the acquired quota 
that already exists, as Mr. Taub said, on any particular poultry farm 
he might want to buy. This is an arrangement that exists in many 
other industries. If a man wants to go into the liquor business, he 
buys a license to operate the store. There is nothing unique. We be- 
lieve there is no reason why it cannot be applied to this industry. 

Mr. Murer. Thank you. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Thank you, Mr. Bernstein. 

You are aware that the House went into session at 11, and we will 
have to leave to vote on the wheat bill. Unless there is objection, 


we will adjourn the committee to 1 o’clock. The first witness after 


lunch will be Mr. William Kuhrt, assistant director of the California 
State Board of Agriculture. And Mrs. Eva Weiner will follow. 
With that, we will recess the meeting until 1 o’clock. 
(Whereupon, at 11 a.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 1 p.m., of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. The committee will please come to 
order. The first witness is Mr. William Kuhrt. Is that the way you 
pronounce it ? 

Mr. Kuner. Yes, sir. 


--ee eeeeeteeees 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM J. KUHRT, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, CALI- 
FORNIA STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


Mr. JoHnson of Wisconsin. You may proceed. 

Mr. Mitixer. May I say a word before Mr. Kuhrt makes his state- 
ment? He is representing the State of California—representing Gov. 
Edmund G. Brown, and the California State Board of Agriculture, 
which he will ae refer to. He is not here to push or to 
advance any particular bill, but norsty to give us the vast experience 
that California has had in this problem, particularly in connection 
with marketing orders, I think the testimony which he will give will 
shed a great deal of light and will be of great benefit to this commit- 
tee in making up its mind as to what to do in relation to the bills 
that we have before us, and I hope that his testimony will be attended 
with some particular care. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I notice you have with you Mrs. Eva 
Weiner. 

Mr. Kunert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson of Wisconsin. Mrs. Weiner appeared before us, I be- 
lieve,a month ago. Whois the other gentleman? 

Mr. Kuurr. Mr. Barlas. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Does that complete your California 
group, or will there be other witnesses ? 

Mr. Kunrr. That completes the group. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. You may proceed, then, and testify as 
you wish. Are you going to start, Mr. Kuhrt? 

Mr. Kunrr. If you please. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Thank you. I am glad to see the line 
of attendance from a State so far away. 

Mr. Kuurr. It is a long way, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Yes. I might say that I have a grou 
of 15 or 20 telegrams which have been received from California, an 
I am going to ask to have them put in the record after you three have 

iven your testimony. If you care to comment on what area of the 
State they come from, I would be glad to show you the telegrams, 
and if there is no objection, they will be put in following the testi- 
mony of the California group. 

Mr. Mier. No objection. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. You may proceed. 

Mr. Kuurr. Mr. Chairman, first of all, I would like to say we very 
much appreciate this opportunity of appearing before this commit- 
tee. I am appearing here today at the request of our California State 
Board of Agriculture, not so much as a proponent of H.R. 7565—I1 
might say any particular bill—since our own board of agriculture 
has had no opportunity to study this bill or to take any action on it, 
but I am here to be of as much service as I can to your committee in 
appraising the economic situation confronting the poultry industry 
and to discuss the need for, and the form of legislation required to 
none this very serious situation. 

ur State board of agriculture and our State department of agri- 
culture are concerned over the serious economic situation confrontin 
our poultry producers in California. Some weeks ago we Srtnaied 
and sent in to your committee a statement showing the economic situa- 
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tion among egg producers. This statement, prepared from official 
reports of our Federal-State Market News Service, our Federal-State 
Crop and Livestock Reporting Service, and from the extension service 
of the University of California shows that there is a serious over- 
supply of eggs which will probably continue for some months. That 
is our appraisal of the situation as it is today. Meanwhile, prices to 
producers have prevailed for some weeks at around 23 to 24 cents per 
dozen for large grade A 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. That is the price to the farmer? 

Mr. Kunrr. That is the price to farmers in the San Joaquin Valley, 
the greater area of the State; and as low at 12 and 13 cents per dozen 
for small grade A. Those are the official market news figures that we 
have in California. With costs per dozen at about 33 cents for all 
sizes, the producer is thus taking a loss of nearly 10 cents per dozen 
on the large sizes and of course, more on the medium and small sizes. 

I might digress to say that the cost at that time, which we are pre- 
senting here today, and that have been submitted to your committee, 
are based on the figures calculated by the extension service of the 
University of California. They are based upon the county figures 
that have been calculated. 

Mr. Jonnson of Wisconsin. I think it would probably be a good 
thing if you put it in again at this point in the record. 

Mr. Kunrr. Sir, I don’t have a copy of the earlier statement that 
was filed with your committee, with your former chairman, who I 
believe passed away. But we can certainly supply your committee 
with that data. 

Mr. Jonnson of Wisconsin. If there is no objection, it will be put 
in at this point, where you have referred to it. You can furnish it 
to us within the next several days. 

Mr. Kunrr. We certainly will be glad to comply. 

(The data referred to above may be found in the Dairy and Poultry 
Market News under dates of June 10 and 11, 1959, on pp. 210, 212. 

Mr. Kunrer. We have this week furnished your committee wit 
similar data covering the broiler and turkey industries. 

I believe I handed that report to you yesterday. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. You may have. We will also include 
that at this point in the record, unless there is objection. 

Mr. Kunrer. Fine. I have an additional copy here. 

(The above-mentioned report is as follows :) 





STATEMENT CONCERNING THE CURRENT AND FUTURE BROILER AND TURKEY SITU- 
ATION, PREPARED BY DIVISION OF MARKETING, CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 

BROILERS 


Broiler producers in California and other States are faced by an unfavorable 
price situation. As usual, prices during the initial months of 1959 were equal 
to or above prices during the latter months of the previous year. However, 
broiler prices are now below recent years, and during April and May were the 
lowest on record for these months since 1940. 

The broiler market in California is directly affected by production in other 
States, particularly in the south Atlantic area. During 1958, these States ac- 
counted for 44 percent of the national total of chicken meat produced. Broiler 
prices in California range from 2 to 4 cents higher than in the Southern States, 
reflecting primarily the transportation differential. 

Broiler feed prices have been a few cents per hundred pounds lower than last 
year, but this difference has not compensated for the decline in broiler prices. 


——— eee 
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The current broiler-feed price ration for California is improved from January. 
However, the 1959 ratios continue lower than all corresponding months since 
this series was established in 1953. 

Under the pressure of low broiler prices, weekly broiler egg settings in the 
United States turned below 1958 levels in late April and continued lower through 
May. This is the first sustained drop since late 1954, when weekly reports were 
pegun for the 22 principal broiler States. 

In California, settings of broiler-type eggs have been below 1958 levels since 
mid-April. Broiler placements in the State peaked during the second week of 
April. This was a month earlier than usual, and almost 3 months earlier than 

1958. 

m Salifornia prices have remained about steady during the last few weeks. In- 
creased marketings are expected during June, and prices should show little or 
no improvement during this month. If the present downward trend in broiler 
placements continues, producers may expect the price improvement which typi- 
eally occurs during July and August. (Increased competition from other States 
will probably keep these prices below 1958 levels.) Prices usually fall to sea- 
sonal low points during November or December. 


TABLE I.—Broiler chicks hatched 


[As percent of preceding year] 























California United States 
Month a 
1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 

January. .-.----- Desecdded eee 134 75 | 100 123 137 116 109 110 
February....-.-.-------- ! : 130 69 108 | 115 125 107 112 108 
SS eee lll 73 107 118 126 105 109 120 
aces | 107 80 101 116 123 105 115 110 

i Scdes 3 davsst 102 82 | 112 193 123 104 199 Vicdccdce 
Peoabdsiciicws 4 sane nl 101 74 | 134 |...... .| 123 103 136 ditwisunc 
July- bai it nnd eat a utthaneiiye oie 101 | 83 | Et, Becet> ones 116 112 nein’ 
August al e oe - 104 | 80 109 -- 125 107 BED facotbaied 
Septem ber... . , | 107 86 106 |...... 123 112 1D Fic 
SE PERRET) OU ee See ae 90 105 95 i4e 115 112 Wess. 
NR on, Secu hbncccededamind 96 91 II eileen 112 108 WEA es 
December i ete nel 79 100 | 107 | 106 116 Bat Wokanenen 
Annual average __. 105 82 | 108 121 108 6 4. 
Annual broiler production... _. ‘ 108 | 83 110 |-...-- 123 108 te eee 





1 Preliminary. 


Source: California Crop and Livestock Reporting Service, Sacramento, Calif., June 10, 1959. 


TABLE II.—Prices received by farmers for commercial broilers 


[Cents per pound, live weight] 


























California | United States 
Month lc i cee a 

| | | | 
1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1950 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 

ene 
January. phen : | 26.0 | 28.5 | 23.0 | 20.5 | 19.5 | 24.4 | 20.6] 18.0] 19.9] 17.4 
February... - | 27.0 | 23.0 | 22.0 | 22.5 | 19.5 | 25.4 | 21-4 | 19.5 | 20.4} 17.2 
March. -_. 31.0 | 23.0 | 24.5 | 25.0 | 20.0 | 29.7 | 21.9 | 19.5 | 21.4 17.3 
De biiikiesdeescoe | 32.0 | 21.5 | 21.5 | 21.5 | 18.0 | 28.4 | 20.8| 188) 194] 16.3 
ay. --| 29.0 | 23.0 | 21.0 | 22.5 | 18.5 | 27.0 | 21.1| 19.3 | 20.3] 160 
June___-__- --| 30.0 | 23.0 | 22.0 | 23.0 |_-....| 27.2 | 20.2 | 20.7 | 21.1 |. 8. 
July... 30.0 | 24.5 | 23.0 | 22.5 | | 26.5 | 21.4 | 21.4 | 19.3 |------ 
August... 30.0 | 23.0 | 23.5 | 20.5 | | 26.9 | 19.6 | 20.7 | 17.6 |... 
September. _._____- 20.5 | 21.5 | 23.5 | 19.5 |---| 252/182] 181] 163 |._-._- 
October 26.0 | 20.0 | 18.5 | 18.0 }....-.] 22.0 | 17.2] 17.0 | 15.8 |------ 
November... : ‘ | 22.0] 18.0 | 18.5] 19.0 |_.--..] 21.2] 16.8 | 16.9] 158 |...__. 
December. ; ; 22.5 | 20.0 | 19.0 | 17.0 |-----.| 19.4 | 16.6 | 16.4 | 15.1 |_----- 
Annual average.._- ;usdeuamaa 27.9 | 22.0 | 21.6 | 21.0 |----2- 25.2 | 19.6 | 18.9 | 18.5 |-—-—-- 

| | | | } 





Source: California Crop and Livestock Reporting Service, Sacramento, Calif., June 10, 1959. 
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TABLE III.—Monthly average paying prices for live poultry at ranch, San Joaquin 
Valley (chicken fryers, 2%4 pounds and over) 


[Cents per pound] 








Year Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Average 
EAT 22. 62| 27.21| 30.30; 33.30) 37.66) 28.98) 28. 51) 31.82) 31.09) 27.45} 26.26) 24.93) 29.18 
PIU SFigigae—ncail 28. 09) 29. 82| 31.20) 29. 43) 29. 43) 30. 74) 30. 33) 30.70) 30. 38) 28.00) 27.23) 26. 13 29.29 
RE ge 26. 41| 27.00) 30.05) 30.95) 28.70) 30.57) 30.16) 30.45) 31.12) 31.36) 30.22) 28.65 29. 64 
eee 30.98) 29.58) 20.66) 28. 16) 27.11) 25.08) 28.15) 30.21) 30.43) 30. 34) 28.74) 25.80) 28.68 
7” “Sea see 27.05| 24.63] 24.61| 24.98) 26.31] 27.25] 26.36) 27. 72| 24.50) 24.07] 23.14] 20.80] 25.13 
SE ..camilanune 25. 24| 26.42) 31.47} 30.00] 29.50) 29.52) 28. 12] 29.00) 27.40) 22.38] 21.18] 19.76] 26.67 
BD rah h<~sen ty 21. 00) 21.28) 21. 55) 21.64] 21.93) 22, 55) 23.94) 21.82) 20.56) 18.29) 16. 48) 19. 51 20. 88 
See se 20.96} 20.28] 22.19] 20.28] 20.59) 22.00) 22.76) 22.45) 19.93) 16. 52) 17.06) 17.01 20.17 
900M 72) <2.) fs 20.76] 20. 87| 23.86) 20.99) 21. 17) 22.05) 20. 52) 19. 09)! 16. 23|1 15. 91)1 17, 26)1 15. 48 19. 52 
WRB. cieqe cies 18. 65) 18. 48] 18. 84) 16.90) 18, 00)......}.-.-.-- onpasektnconsdesaneblehs realecatcalemnee 





1 Weighted averages. 
Compiled from Annual Summary Fresno Dairy and Poultry Market News Reports. 


TURKEYS 


The turkey crop in California is an important commodity. Income from the 
sale of turkeys for meat contributes from $50 to $60 million annually to the 
State’s cash farm receipts. Additional income is derived from sales of hatching 
eggs and poults. In recent years, California has raised from 15 to 18 percent 
of the U.S. total crop. In 1958 California turkey hatcheries supplied 17 per- 
cent of the U.S. total poults. . 

Turkey production in California and for the Nation as a whole has been on 
a general increase for the past several years. There has been a year or two 
where small declines took place but the long term trend has been on the incline, 
California produced a record crop of 14.7 million turkeys in 1957 while the 
national total was also a record of more than 81 million head. Following this 
large crop and the resulting lower price, the 1958 U.S. crop was reduced by 4 
percent while California production declined 7 percent. 

Turkey growers of the United States reported early this year their intentions 
to raise 5 percent more turkeys in 1959 than a year earlier. Based on hatchery 
poult production during the current season, the 1959 turkey crop for the United 
States is apt to exceed the intentions indicated earlier, while the California crop 
will be somewhat smaller. 

Turkey poult production in California during the current hatching season 
(September 1958 to May 1959) is 9 percent below the corresponding date a year 
ago. The 11 States that participate in the weekly turkey hatchery program 
which normally supply more than 80 percent of the U.S. total show an 8-percent 
increase in poults hatched during the current season. 

In view of the indicated increase in the U.S. turkey crop during the current 
season, it does not seem likely that turkey growers could look forward toa 


very profitable year in 1959. 
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TABLE IV.—Turkey poults hatched by months 





Oalifornia United States 





Source: California Crop & Livestock Reporting Service, Sacramento, Calif., June 10, 1959. 


TasBlLe V.—Turkeys raised, California and United States 





California United States 
Cali- 
i Year Total |Percent;/Annual) fornia Total |Percent}Annual 
Heavy | Light | Cali- | pre- | aver- | (per- aver- 
| breeds | breeds | fornia {| vious age cent 
year price U.S. price 
total) 
I 
est Thous.| Thous.| Thous.| Pct. | Cts. | Pet Cts. 
8, 129 * 38) He Uinscedientinesccuamiinadinent 37.5 
) Re aneie <n 9,060 | 2,063 | 11,123 117 31.0 18 33. 6 
nino 1,059} 9,899 31.1 17 33.7 
i csesendio 9,095 | 1,101 | 10,196 103 26. 4 15 28.8 
9%, 10, 196 100 28.8 16 30.2 
1956.__.._. 1, 6 987 | 12, 643 124 26.9 16 27.2 
1957._..--.- 13,593 | 1,073 | 14, 666 116 21.9 18 23.4 
13, 231 13, 639 93 22.7 17 23.9 








Source: California Crop & Livestock Reporting Service, Sacramento, Calif., June 10, 1959. 
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TABLE VI.—Monthly average paying prices for live turkeys at ranch, San Joaquin 
Valley (turkeys, young toms, heavy types) 


[Cents per pound] 








Year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dee. | Aver. 
} age 
1950...|} 25.34 | 25.41 (1) (1) () i) | (‘) (1) 27.08 | 23.38 | 23.50 | 26.21 | 25.15 
1951...} 30.27} (4) (‘) () () ( (1) | 33.97 | 35.00 | 31.29 | 33.33 | 35.10 | 33.16 
1952...| 34. 86 0) (@) () (@) (@) 3) 28. 86 | 28.98 | 29.28 | 29.51 | 29.89] 30,93 
1953...| 29.49 () () re) (4) (‘) () 30.05 | 29.10 | 29.07 | 28.49 | 29.23 | 29.94 
1954-...| 30.23 () Q) (1) () (‘) 24.17 | 24.90 | 23.43 | 22.38 | 23.23 | 22.90} 24 46 
1955...| 22.49 (4) (@) () @) (1) 27.85 | 27.73 | 28.92 | 28.12 | 25.89 | 28.24] 927.93 
1956-..| 30,31 (1) (4) (4) (@) 26.70 | 25.36 | 24.66 | 23.54 | 24.85 | 27.69 | 26.49 
1957...| 26. 50 (‘) 3) (4) 21.94 | 19.76 | 17.23 | 20.36 | 20.36 | 18.70 | 19.51 | 19.24] 20.4 
1958...| 19.10 «) () () 24.08 | 22.18 | 21.39 | 22.26 | 19.67 | 20.02 | 19.04 | 21.14] 20,99 
1959.._| 24.22 0) (1) RS hewn cack ae ee peaeen panera emere vibanns wosesncf een 





1 Insufficient trading to establish monthly averages. 
Compiled from annual summary Fresno Dairy & Poultry Market News reports. 


TABLE VII.—Monthly average paying prices for live turkeys at ranch, San Joaquin 
Valley (turkeys, young hens, heavy type) 


[Cents per pound] 




















] l | l 
Year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Aver- 

= 
1950...| 30.20 | 30.32 () () () | () () i) 34.48 | 32.92 | 33.27 | 36.59 | 32.96 
1951_..| 37. 55 (!) (4) (4) () () (4) 35.96 | 36.07 | 36.75 | 40.76 | 42.50 | 38,27 
1952.__| 35. 33 () (1) () (1) Q) (1) | 30.71 | 32.18 | 32.49 | 33.40 | 35.21 | 33.22 
1953...; () () @) 1) (@) () (1) 32.01 | 32.44 | 34.52 | 36.07 | 40.04} 35.02 
1954...} (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (4) | 28.10 | 27.52 | 28.04 | 29.18 | 31.19 | 31.19] 29.20 
1955...) (') (4) Q) | @& () | 30.80 | 20.88 | 20.41 | 32.54 | 34.14 | 31.61 | 32.68 | 31.58 
1956_..| 32. 84 ® () 1) 32.04 | 28.43 | 26.55 | 27.11 | 27.62 | 26.40 | 25.44 | 26.15 | 38.066 
1957...| (#) (1) (4) (@) | 23.61 | 20.75 | 20.11 | 21.32 | 21.86 | 21.56 | 23.76 | 26.24] 22.40 
1958_..| 23. 84 () () (1) 31.46 | 27.41 | 25.54 | 25.51 | 23.32 | 24.27 | 22.86 23.17 | 25.26 
1950...) 23.64} (1) (!) | (!) | OR os lcds | Lecteetpectbediedonans wreneee|annnnn-]eneenne 

| | 


Compiled from annual summary Fresno Dairy & Poultry Market News reports. 
1 Insufficient trading to establish monthly averages. 


[From Turkey World, Apr. 1, 1959] 
How Mucxu Does It Cost To Grow TURKEY IN CALIFORNIA 
(By Irvin Peterson) 


(This is the first of a series of articles concerning the costs for various pro- 
duction areas. Not only are the costs described, but the management factors 
are reviewed for that particular area. ) 

Average feed costs for California turkey growers are ranging from $3.50 to $4 
per hundredweight this season for the heavy breeds, when normal conditions pre 
vail, and if the turkeys are kept to near mature weights. 

Before we discuss cost figures any further, let’s find out who the California 
turkey grower is, and define some of the terms that we will be using. 

California turkey growers are many in number, and are variable both in size 
and type of operation. Perhaps the best way to describe California growers is 
to classify them according to type of operation. 

Turkey growers in the great San Joaquin Valley fall into two general types, 
the breeder and the meat bird raiser. The breeder is by far the most important 
producer of turkeys in California. This group probably raises about three 
fourths of the State’s turkeys. 

The breeders fall into two general groups also, the breeder-hatcher and the 
hatching egg producer. The breeder-hatcher is highly capitalized. His breeder 
flock will range in size from 5,000 to 15,000 hens, and he will raise a flock of 
birds ranging in size from 20,000 to 200,000 birds. Hatching eggs which cannot 
be sold in the East are hatched by him, and he raises the poults directly or in- 
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directly himself. These growers have been in the business at least 15 years, and 
in many cases, more than 30 years. Accurate cost figures are very difficult to 
obtain from this group. Their main emphasis is usually placed on the breeder, 
hatchery, or feed enterprise, rather than the efficient production of turkey meat. 

The hatching egg producer will vary from independent producers to fully 
integrated cooperators of some other segment of the turkey industry. His 
preeder flock is smaller, and varies in size from one to three thousand hens. 
He will usually raise 10,000 to 40,000 turkeys yearly. The type of operator in 
this group is quite variable. Some of our most efficient turkey growers are in 
this group. Because of the multiple enterprises, accurate cost figures are diffi- 
cult to obtain from this group. 

Very few of the meat bird raisers are completely independent. It is within 
this group that accurate cost figures can be obtained because of the simplicity of 
operation. The meat bird raiser will raise 10,000 to 40,000 birds yearly. In 
recent years, the meat bird raiser has had to alter his mode of operation. To 
supplement his income, he has had to seek outside employment, raise fryer 
turkeys off-season or custom-brood. Included in this group are some diversified 
farmers with one or more other farming enterprises. 

So much for the turkey growers. In speaking about costs, a clear under- 
standing should be had concerning the terms used and the various items listed. 
Feed cost per pound is the cost of all feed consumed, divided by the weight of the 
turkeys sold. The cost of drugs is deducted unless it is included as a regular 
part of the feed program. Poult cost per pound is the cost of the poults de 
livered to the ranch, divided by the weight of the turkeys sold. Sexing, clipping, 
or desnooding is not included. Miscellaneous costs per pound are all cash costs 
except feed, poult, and labor, divided by weight of the birds sold. Interest on 
investment is estimated value of investment times 5 percent, divided by the 
weight sold. Depreciation per pound is estimated value loss for period used. 
Labor cost per pound is an estimated amount of labor needed if all labor were 
hired. 

California cost summary—1958 








Mature Fryer weights 








weights 
Mortality ..-.---------------------------------------2-------2------ percent... 4-7 3-6 
Wight OF DONS... 2200 2c codec cceccccesn sen sacemencconsescoceschn pounds-. 06 Die. Tiince 
Weight of toms...........---------2---- 2-20 - oon nono enn enn enn enn n tenes a i ec ila 
BO UIE. 6 dn abe hence sicd nds osha cee ensued dd llenseaebenes do... 20 7-8 
BEDI BING 0 con i nnnnnccoccnn go yoscecomnanseocbeousadedesémanhaage weeks... 21-24 13-17 
ET MR cans cin ccnnnaacesagnasccccnnceousscnscccesquhbaonepeadiive a 25-29 13-17 
Peed Gost Pek POUNG......22.22000 2 ssn esc cceweccanccessccceneecascnasd cents... 14. 5-16 13-15 
EE, Do nudnncorsandudodhnecaenn dqcteednunebuninandl ee 3-3. 5 4. 5-8 
Peeeeamsos Gost Per Poti .. . ..< . 22 obs nnn kc nd cede csdcccess ee 1.6 2 
Np | OE a ee ee ee ee BBison 1.5 2 
ET CI cii aba dibsgucessces slechsacosksacseakebescatedesguape iccas 21.3 24-25 
OEE OP STORIININE 5 on cine ein cqecsacen di doqsnuntidctestisstimsasioesl do.... .6 .3-.4 
Depreciation _ -__.... pilite copie nts = tencentasoinigeacialadinaad teenies Eni aad 0 9 5-.6 
FE OEE QUOI, oaks ce ce sinic a cicekccndtccscetamicntddigdiaaed do.... 22.8 25 


Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. You have one other copy to furnish 
here, if I understand you correctly. 

Mr. Kuurr. The egg report. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. On the egg report. 

Mr. Kunrr. That is right. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. You may proceed. 

Mr. Kuurr. While these official figures are not as complete as the 
data covering eggs, they show that a serious economic situation con- 
fronts producers of these products. With a cost per pound on broil- 
ers estimated at around 22 cents—now those figures are not quite as 
accurate as the others—per pound, prices to producers have not 
reached that level since June 1958. At present live-weight prices to 
producers are at 18 to 1814 cents per pound. That is the official re- 
port. The May national average was 16 cents per pound. 
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The situation for turkeys was improved somewhat in 1958 due toa 
9 percent decrease in production which resulted in an average price 
for toms of 20.99 cents per pound, and for hens of 25.26 cents per 
a against a cost estimated at 22.8 cents per pound for the mature 
irds and 25 cents per pound for fryers. With production costs in. 
creasing in 1959, and with an 8 percent increase in estimated produe- 
tion in 1959, to quote from our State crop reporting service, “it dogg 
not seem likely that turkey growers could look forward to a ve 
profitable year in 1959.” Those are the words of the official report, 

A look at official records will show neither the broiler nor the tur- 
key producers have been in a healthy or stabilized economic condition 
for several years, not only in California, but in most producing see- 
tions of the United States. It is thus evident that the poultry indus- 
try of the country needs some assistance, the question is—what form 
should it take to be most effective. 

In California we have had considerable experience in coping with 
marketing problems of the character which now harass the poult 
industry. Bince 1937, we have had the California Marketing Act 
under which our commodity groups are able to set up and operate 
self-help marketing programs which help to stabilize these various 
agricultural industries. Under this law, producers are able to con- 
trol surpluses, establish proper standards of quality, carry on educa- 
tional and promotional programs to increase consumption and to ar- 
range for needed research in problems of production, processing and 
distribution. In California, each program is designed to meet the 
marketing problems of each group, the most frequent use being made 
of quality standards, promotion and research. More than 30 of our 
important agricultural groups are now organized and operating un- 
der this act. 

Mr. McIntire. May I ask Mr. Kuhrt a question at this point? In 
reference to these marketing orders, do I understand correctly that 
the California Marketing Act provides for the accumulation and use 
of funds for market research and promotion, or do the existing orders 
in use in California provide that this promotion and research come 
within the framework and of the Federal Marketing Agreement Act 
which was amended a few years ago to provide the authority for the 
accumulation and use of these funds? 

Mr. Kunrer. The California Marketing Act has carried authority 
for the collection of funds for advertising and trade promotion since 
1937 and the programs of which I speak here are organized under 
the California Marketing Act. We have several programs in the 
State also not included in the 30. In fact, there are 15 Federal pro- 
grams in operation in our State at this time. 

Mr. McIntime. Thank you very kindly. 

Mr. Kunrr. Marketing programs under our California Marketing 
Act are truly self-help programs. They are initiated by producers 
and producer cooperatives and sometimes, with the cooperation of 
handlers, they are voted into effect by producers; and at times, han- 
dlers, nominated by each group and appointed by our State director of 
agriculture; each program is self-financing through an industry as- 
sessment sufficient to provide all funds needed to carry out the pro- 
gram. No State tax moneys are used in any phase of the program, 
including the costs of supervision by our department and of litiga- 
tion by the office of our State attorney general. 
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We have found from experience that where the primary responsi- 
bility for solving such marketing problems rests with the producers 
and the handlers themselves rather than with government, in this 
case State government, the farm people accept this responsibility and 
use their knowledges and abilities to develop successful solutions. 
Thus each agricultural group is able to work out its own marketin 
problems, asking from government only technical and legal advice an 

neral overall supervision and protection of the public interest. 
This last point is very important. We believe very strongly that these 
principles of ey and acceptance of responsibility by agricul- 
tural producers can be adapted to the solution of nationwide agri- 
cultural marketing problems. In fact, they are operating to a con- 
siderable extent on a limited group of agricultural products (mostly 
fruits, vegetables and milk) under the Federal Marketing Agreement 
Act. 

Mr. McIntie. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question there? 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. McIntire. You don’t mind an interruption ? 

Mr. Kuurer. I don’t mind at all, sir. You go right ahead. 

Mr. McIntire. Might I comment that here, you refer in your state- 
ment at the bottom of page 3: 

** * can be adapted to the solution of nationwide agriculturel marketing 
problems. In fact they are operating to a considerable extent on a limited 
group of agricultural products, mostly fruits, vegetables, and milk under the 
Federal Marketing Agreement Act. 

The comment that I wanted to direct to you, Mr. Kuhrt, is that 
these marketing agreements and orders which are in effect on these 
commodities to which you refer are not nationwide agreements. Am 
I correct on that ? 

Mr. Kuurt. For the most part, yes, sir. 

Mr. McInrimz. You give me an example of one that is. 

Mr. Kuurr. Well, we have commodities that are produced in a 
number of States, of course, wherein you have a Federal Marketing 
Agreement Act. I would have to refer I think to the Federal people 
on that, but we have a number that cover the west coast, let us say, 
the States of California, Washington, and Oregon on pears, for ex- 
ample, and what I am trying to say here, sir, is that the principles 
which are embodied in our California act, that is, the self-help ap- 
proach, can be adapted to the national programs. 

Mr. McIntire. You are getting right at the very point I want to 
get to because I think it is necessary to get clear in our minds what we 
mean by the term “nationwide,” because if my memory serves me cor- 
rectly, there is not a single marketing agreement that is in effect 
today that is by any stretch of the imagination—and I would stand 
corrected—a nationwide agreement. They are all regional agree- 
ments covering only those regions which have certain uniform charac- 
teristic as to produce pattern and market outlet and I think that it is 
important, too, as we think of this area. I think it is important, too, 
that we try to keep clearly in mind what we mean in connection with 
nationwide orders because the law, as it is now constituted—if I am 
not mistaken—provides that the marketing agreements and orders 
must be regional, adapted to certain criteria, which the Secretary uses 
in his determination. 
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Now, you might be referring to a bill which proposes a nationwide 
order but I do hope that we can keep in mind that there is no valid 
relationship between a national order and the existing successfull 
managed regional marketing orders. The concept of a nationwide 
commodity order is something we have to study very carefully, because 
it is an entirely different approach. My experience in the marketing 
order field prompts me to be very cautious in any approach to a na- 
tionwide order, and we must not think that just Caan regional 
orders work reasonably well, that it must naturally follow that a 
nationwide order will work, also. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I might add at this point that the 
closest thing we have is the Federal] milk orders for various areas, 
They dispose of the surplus by putting it into butter and cheese. You 
would not have a place where you could put your surplus in the 
poultry field. But I do not want you to think that I do not want to 
explore your ideas. I think they should be explored, but I agree with 
Mr. McIntire. I do not think there is any product as nationwide as 
poultry on which a Federal order all over the United States has been 
tried, and milk would be the closest yet. There is a different price in 
Boston; a different price in New York; a different price in Chicago, 

Mr. Mier. Mr. Shsitonn, we have had a lot of testimony to indi- 
cate this is a nationwide problem. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. It is a nationwide problem. 

Mr. Miter. Possibly a solution is nationwide. I might call the 
attention of my colleague, Mr. McIntire, to section 16 of H.R. 7565, 
that “Programs shall be limited in application to the smallest region 
which the Secretary finds practicable.” It might prove that in poul- 
try, after an examination of the nationwide distribution pattern of the 
successive catastrophes, that a nationwide solution was most practical. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I was not saying most practical. Prob- 
ably Congressman McIntire was right in saying the closest you could 
get was in milk. 

Mr. McIntire. I just simply wanted to remind Mr. Kuhrt that the 
concept of the nationwide order will require a complete study on how 
to administer such an arrangement, because inherent in the regional 
order are very many characteristics which do not crop up in the prob- 
lem of administering a nationwide order. 

Pardon me for the interruption. That is a point which is very 
important to us in our objective consideration of this approach and 
I want you to get some idea of some of the things that may be both- 
ering us in our examination of this approach. 

Mr. Kunrr. Thank you very much. I understand your point very 
well and it was for that reason that I use these words. We believe 
very strongly that these principles of self-help and acceptance of 
responsibility by agricultural producers can be “adopted to the solu- 
tion, nationwide.” I mentioned some of the Federal programs be- 
cause of the fact that there is Federal legislation that has been operat- 
ing for mariy years; not on a nationwide plan. 

Now, I would have to agree with you, sir, that to put into effect a 
self-help program on a product like poultry, like broilers or eggs or 
turkeys, will require probably the actual use of all of the administra- 
tive machinery which the Secretary of Agriculture has and perhaps 
even some expansion of it; but we may have a number of these pro- 
grams of this character. 
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Now, if we were successful in drawing some sort of a bill that did 
not require any great amount of administration, then the problem 
would not be with us, but I have to agree with you that the application 
of self-help legislation on a national basis carries with it administra- 
tive problems which we have not had to face up to now. ; 

Mr. McIntire. I see that under the order agreements there is a 
provision in the law for volume control. Well, I would like to explore 
this further, because if I understand correctly, they do use volume con- 
trol in your lemon agreement. 

It just so happens, however, that there are not many lemons grown 
outside of a limited area in California, and because there is provi- 
sion for volume control in Federal marketing agreement legislation 
that works with lemons, this should not for a minute prompt a pre- 
sumption that the volume control experienced by this group will, in a 
like manner, work on an industry like poultry. As much as we need 
to search the various possibilities we must realize that this is an en- 
tirely different problem. 

Mr. Kunrr. I am well aware of the difference in number, but we 
have many programs in California that cover the entire State. Of 
course, that is about a thousand miles from north to south and in- 
cluding many thousands of producers and we have quite a variation 
in production conditions in the State; so we have in a smaller sense 
some of the variations that could be encountered on a national basis. 

We are not unaware of the fact that there is quite a bit of difference 
between areas of the country, and it is for that reason that I would 
like an opportunity a little later on to point out that we feel pretty 
strongly that any kind of a bill should not be so rigid in its applica- 
tion that it cannot be adapted to the various sections of the country. 

Mr. McIntire. Might I make an observation, and pardon me for 

rolonging this colloquy. A program going in this direction cannot 
be successful unless you can enforce some rigidity. Am I right? 

Mr. Kuurr. I think so. Rigidity, sir, but I think as I pointed out 
earlier todey, I doubt if anyone in the poultry industry at this time 
is able to develop in its greatest detail or all of the full details that 
might be necessary in order to insure a successful program. It is 
going to be a task of the poultry producers from the various sec- 
tions of the country, sitting together and coming to an agreement 
upon what needs to be done and how it can be done within the frame- 
work, however, of protective legislation. We think that is the better 
approach than to try to write it precisely into a bill because we do 
not believe that anyone is prepared at this moment to tell exactly 
how this very difficult problem of overproduction or production con- 
trol in the poultry industry, either in the egg business or in the fryer 
business or even turkeys. We do not think it is possible at this mo- 
ment to set it down precisely in words, how it would operate over a 
period of years. It will need to be changed, adapted, adjusted, as 
experience is gained and as errors are also made. 

r. Mitier. Mr. Chairman, since he has gotten into that in com- 
ing to his testimony, would you say that this is the corpus that would 
be incorporated into the marketing order or marketing program ? 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Kuurr. That is right. We contemplate under our general 
procedures in California that there would be an enabling statute 
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which would set the outside limits and the general structure under 
which the sections of the poultry industry, the egg producers, the 
broiler producers, and later, perhaps, the turkey producers may set 
up their own mervaoe programs. The marketing programs would 
endeavor to carry the detailed instructions as to how each program 
is to be carried on. It would be separately operated with a separate 
board of producers who are experienced in that particular line of 
work. We know that certainly in our State, the egg producers are 
a different group of people than the broilers producers. Therefore, 
it is not possible to have just one type of program that is going to 
cover everybody. 

California poultry producers have not attempted solution of their 
surplus problems under our State act because a problems are na- 
tional in scope, and growers in one State would be foolhardy to t 
to stabilize their own production into line with market demands, wit 
pesentinl surpluses in the surrounding States. Our turkey producers 

ave carried on a promotion program, under the California Market- 
ing Act, for several years with unexpected success, but it has not 
been sufficient to offset the depressed prices resulting from nationwide 
overproduction. 

Turning now to the provisions of H.R. 7565, our Department of 
Agriculture was happy to cooperate with California Congressmen 
Miller, Sisk, and Hagen in the preparation of this bill in its techni- 
cal phases. Our anne of this bill shows that it carries the same 
self-help principles as our California Marketing Act. It is drawn 
in the oom of an enabling act under which the three main segments 
of the poultry industry, namely egg producers, chicken meat pro- 
ducers including fryers and broilers—and we differentiate a little in 
California—and turkey producers may develop and operate separate 
self-help marketing programs under the general supervision of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Each of these groups may include in its 
program provisions designed to stabilize supply with market de- 
mand; establish quality standards; carry on educational and promo- 
tional programs and arrange for necessary research. Each such pro- 
gram would be initiated by the industry group, would be considered 
at public hearings called by the Secretary, and would not become 
effective unless two-thirds of the producers voting in a referendum 
favored the program. 

When made effective by the Secretary, each program would be ad- 
ministered by an advisory board, 65 percent of whom would be pro- 
ducers of the product, nominated by producers to give representation 
to each producing area, and appointed by the Secretary. The re- 
maining members of the Board could be from groups allied to that 
commodity group, such as hatcherymen, breeders, and so forth. 

That group is allied to the egg producers and groups allied to the 
chicken-meat producers. 

Each program would be fully self-financing without resorting to 
general tax funds, except perhaps for some supervisory costs by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. The funds required would be 
assessed, collected, and expended by each advisory board subject to 
check and audit by the Secretary, as is the case now under the Fed- 
eral Marketing Agreement Act. 

My only: suggestion for improving the current draft would be 
to make sure that the authority to control surpluses—you might say, 
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to control production and to stabilize production—is not limited sole- 
ly to grower quotas, but should be on the broadest base possible, con- 
sistent with Federal legal support, so that the advisory board will not 
be limited to a single method in dealing with this very difficult prob- 


m. : 
ri I might digress just a little bit there. Primarily, in this particular 
bill as I understand it, the basic concept is to have producer quotas. 
The total national quota would be based upon the total national de- 
mand or requirement, and it would be apportioned out to the States 
and to the individual producers on the basis of their past 3 years 
history or some historical past, which is commonly used, with appro- 
priate adjustments that may be made by the local county committees 
that the Secretary has to aid him at this time. 

Now, in addition to that, there is a provision for the establishment 
of a reserve pool or a stabilization pool, in case the Secretary or the 
Board thought it advisable to perhaps divert a certain proportion of 
a surplus into some pool, to be held. We don’t recommend that be- 
cause of its overall problems, but this was put into this particular 
bill because it also was in the so-called Sisk bill on turkeys, and we 
were asked to draw a program of this kind. But I would recom- 
mend to your committee, Mr. Chairman, that at least that phase of 
this particular bill 7565 should be scanned and studied so that the 
authority that would be available to the Secretary and to the Board 
would be broad enough so that they might use every possible means 
of coping with an industry surplus and in controlling production so 
that it would not be limited to one particular method. There are 
many other methods that have been proposed, including some of those 
in other legislation pending here; but the Board will need to have 
broad authority, if it is at all consistent with the Federal legal sup- 
port. Because as I said previously, no one knows precisely at this 
moment, just how to control, let us say, the production in the egg 
business or in the fryer industry. It is going to be a very difficult 
thing, and the Board will have to have considerable latitude; and 
so will the Secretary. 

We think it will be very unfortunate to, let’s say, straightjacket— 
if I may use the word—either the Secretary or the Board in trying 
to cope with this problem. 

The need for some form of stabilizing legislation on a nationwide 
scope in the poultry industry has been apparent for several years. 
Voluntary efforts of producers to curtail production into line with 
market requirements have been fruitless. Warnings by the U.S. De- 

artment of Agriculture have not been heeded, nor will they be 
heeded, because many farmers calculate they will wait to see how 
much other farmers cut down. There is a saying that most farmers 
are willing and anxious for the other fellow to cooperate. I don’t 
really mean to be facetious there, but to a certain extent, my own 
experience would support the thought that unless there is some defi- 
nite enforcible program for cutting down, that it will not be fully 
effective. That is all I am trying to say. Thus, voluntary efforts to 
solve the problems of the poultry industry are doomed to failure. 


Nor does the solution lie with integration unless we allow the situ- 
ation to become so bad that only a few huge producing corporations 
remain. Over the past several years, thousands of egg, fryer and tur- 
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key producers have been forced into bankruptcy. In our own State— 
and I understand in other States—others have entered into integrated 
programs, frequently because they had no further choice, being so 
heavily in debt as a result of less-than-cost prices, that they could not 
continue otherwise. While in some of these integrated arrangements 
there has come some greater efliciency, some reduction in costs, and 
less risk to the producer, nevertheless many of these deals have been 
made at a terrible cost to the independent status of these farmers. A 
farmer who gets his livelihood from a fixed rate of so many cents per 
dozen or per bird can hardly be considered as an independent pro- 
ducer. And with all of this integration, neither the eeallene of over- 
production or quality have been solved. In fact, the problem of over- 
production has been made more acute by the heedless expansions re- 
sulting from large integrated operations. 

Nor are our poultry cooperatives in a position to cope with the prob- 
lems of overproduction or improved quality and general market ex- 
pansion. Even the most sanguine supports of cooperative marketing 
would agree that marketing cooperatives cannot and should not try 
to handle industry surplus problems. The path of history of cooper- 
ative marketing is strewn with the wrecks of cooperative associations 
that have attempted to control surpluses of their members and ended 
up with the surplus of all producers. I hope you gentlemen will 
excuse me. I was here in the Department of Agriculture, in the De- 
partment of Cooperative Marketing, from 1923 to 1930, and I am 
presuming upon your good nature to draw a little upon my experi- 
ence in that period of time. 

To be effective and to be equitable, surplus control measures must be 
applicable and enforced upon all producers simultaneously. The 
same principles apply to the establishment of minimum standards of 
sanitation, wholesomeness, and quality. Cooperatives, as well as 
some private concerns have done much to improve quality, but in the 
absence of enforced minimum standards applicable upon all, the low- 
grade product at cheaper prices takes the place of a similar quantity 
of good quality product, and at the same time tends to decrease con- 
sumption through lack of consumer satisfaction. 

The promotional efforts of cooperative and private marketing agen- 
cies have helped to increase consumption, but some of the effect of 
brand promotion is dissipated in causing consumers to change from 
one brand to another, without any increase in total consumption. 
What is really needed is an educational program on a broad national 
scale designed to acquaint consumers with the nutritional and health 
values of our poultry products. 

In my opinion, what is needed at this time is enabling legislation 
with broad, rather than detailed, authority, which will permit the seg- 
ments of the poultry and turkey industries of the country to develop 
and operate their own self-help programs; under such legislation, 
they should be able to devise effective methods and procedures for 
controlling overproduction and keeping supplies always adequate, but 
not so large as to result in chaotic prices; to establish minimum 
standards of quality to insure the consumer satisfaction ; and to carry 
on educational and promotional work. Such legislation should be 
truly self-help with a minimum of Government and a maximum of in- 
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dustry responsibility. Such programs should be completely financed 
by industry with no drain on the Federal Treasury. 

To straighten out the marketing problems of the poultry industry 
will not be easy or simple and will not be accomplished overnight. No 
one can say at this moment exactly how each of these problems can be 
solved. But it is urgent that producers should be given the oppor- 
tunity and the necessary tools—I am speaking of legislative tools— 
to work out their own problems. If producers are given this chance 
to solve their own problems, I am satisfied that they will accept the 
responsibility and the challenge, and in due time will come up with 
effective answers. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Thank you, Mr. Kuhrt. That is a ver 
fine statement. From your experience in the Department of Agricul- 
ture and in the State of California, I know you are well versed on 
conditions in California. 

Does any member have any questions? 

Mr. Mixer. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miuzer. I wonder if you could summarize very quickly in one- 
two-three fashion, the various steps under H.R. 7565 that we would 
go through in such a program as you have been outlining in your tes- 
timony ¢ 

TE st I would be glad to, sir. They would be approximately 
the same procedures that we used in the California Marketing Act 
only they would be on a national scale. First of all, the producers— 
let’s say in the egg industry—would meet together and draw up a ten- 
tative form of a marketing program for the egg industry. 

Mr. Mitter. Who would bes be? 

Mr. Kuurr. Well, they would be representative and leading pro- 
ducers in the various egg-producing sections of the country. 

Mr. Mitier. Would it be an informal arrangement? 

Mr. Kuurr. It would be an informal group of people with reason- 
able representation. It does not have to be an Official body, but it does 
need to have some representatives from the various sections so that the 
various ideas and the thinking of the different producing sections 
would come together. We have been doing this on a State basis for 
many years. It seems to work, and I would think that the same 
thing, although in a greater scale, would work on a national basis. 
Such a committee would work with the aid of representatives from 
the Secretary’s Office on technical phases and would bring together the 
information that is available on different points. After they have 
worked together, they would work out a tentative form of a marketin 
crane within the framework of the national enabling act but wit 

etailed language and regulations to carry out the program on a na- 
tional basis. 

Following that, they would request the Secretary of Agriculture to 
call public hearings. I would assume that public hearings would be 
held, certainly, in all of the major producing sections of the country 
and perhaps in a very large section there would be more than one 
hearing, and it would be incumbent upon the producers to appear at 
those hearings and make their statements in support of the program; 
to offer any amendments or, if they wish, to oppose the program or 
modify it insome way. We think from experience, those public hear- 
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ings are very important and they are necessary to get the proper think- 
ing. and the proper evaluation of the various provisions. 

ollowing the hearings, the Secretary would promulgate the pro- 
gram in its final form, assuming that it is properly drawn within the 
scope of the enabling act and within the standards provided. He 
would then issue the program out for a referendum, with copies to all 
of the poultry people, based upon the State lists and any other help. 
The referendum could be carried on by the Secretary through the 
various State organizations and county organizations. If he does not 
have them in all sections, they can be established, and at the close of 
the referendum period—such as, for example, on a very short basis it 
might be a week; on a longer basis, a 30-day period—the votes that 
are cast by the producers would be counted. If the Secretary finds 
that the program as mailed out to the producers in its detailed form 
is approved by two-thirds of the producers voting in the referendum, 
he could make it effective then upon all of the producers in the coun- 
try. Then an advisory board would be selected from nomination 
meetings, slates of candidates would be voted at these nomination 
meetings called by the Secretary in the different areas—the different 
sections—of the country, and the persons who received, perhaps, the 
highest number of votes, which is the basis we use in California, are 
certified to the Secretary for his consideration. Usually, in our State, 
we have three persons for each position on the board and our director 
has three persons to choose from so that he may give proper considera- 
tion to a balance of the board or the committee. After that, the board 
would organize and select its own officers and proceed to carry out 
the provisions of the marketing program in accordance with its terms 
and within the scope of the enabling act with the assistance of techni- 
cal people from the Department of Agriculture and any others they 
may choose to draw upon. That is the procedure that we use in Cali- 
fornia and I envision the same thing nationally. 

Mr. Miter. One other perplexing problem—the most perplexing 
problem aera ey what happens to surplus; is that correct? 

Mr. Kuurt. That is always a very perplexing problem if you have 
an actual surplus. 

Mr. Mizer. And one of the objects of this kind of legislation is to 
avoid such surpluses from occurring; is that correct ? 

Mr. Kunrrt. If the board is successful it will avoid a surplus. The 
supply should always be adequate, but if you actually accumulate a 
surplus of broilers or a surplus of eggs it immediately becomes a very 
difficult problem to get rid of it. Now the Secretary at this time h 
I believe, somewhat limited authority to use eggs in various ways. 
would think that it would be extremely unfortunate to have the pro- 
~ administered in such a way that the result of it would be to 

evelop large surpluses. That would really defeat the purpose of the 
whole program. 

Mr. Murr. The enabling legislation proposed, H.R. 7565, discards, 
or at least does not employ, the parity concept. Do you believe that 
this is most important to consider and that this is the best way? 

Mr. Kunrr. Well, Mr. Miller, I could not speculate on just what 
the Congress might need to do with regard to the concept of parity. 
Many years ago in California we considered the parity concept and 
we found it unworkable from our standpoint. It was unworkable 
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for this reason: It is calculated through a formula and the formula 
may fit in one section and it may not in another. It may fit one prod- 
uct and not another. It may be too high or it may be too low. 

If the parity price calculated by formula is too etre it was with 
many of our California products—had we adopted it it would have 
had the effect of encouraging our producers to try to reach that partic- 
ular objective, with the result that we should have been peodncing a 
surplus at the time when we needed to cut down. If, on the other 
hand, the parity price objective had turned out to be too low, it would 
have made it extremely difficult for our people to operate. 

I might give you an example in milk. In past years the parity con- 
cept would have established a price for fluid milk, or grade A milk 
that goes into the bottle, so far below our required price that we would 
not have been able to continue producing fluid milk in our State. 
Then we have had some parity concepts that were three or four times 
what the current production requirements are. So instead of that we 
have adopted from the beginning in California under our State mar- 
keting act a type of economic concept which has its objective of keep- 
ing in business enough of the relatively efficient procedures so that 
we all have an adequate supply. 

Mr. Minter. Mr. Kuhrt, would you give emphasis to that? Because 
it is such a vital point, I wonder if you could give emphasis to that 
by describing again just how that is affected. 

Mr. Kunrr. I might give an example that is immediately current, 
right now, with regard to cling peaches. We are at this time deter- 
mining the number of tons of cling peaches that are required for the 
market. Our producers association, which is a bargaining organiza- 
tion, will thereafter proceed to bargain the price. We do not fix the 
price, of course, under our marketing act. 

This year we have a considerable surplus of cling peaches on the 
trees. We cannot tell at this moment how many tons we will have 
because there is difficulty in sizing. There are so many peaches on 
the limbs and the weather conditions are such that it appears they are 
not going to size. Now we were asked what our policy advice would 
be to them. We need about 530,000 or 535,000 tons of cling peaches 
to meet our normal requirements at this time. But since we have a 
surplus and since there are new plantings, and a possibility of an 
increase in the total production and a possibility of an increase in the 
surplus in the coming years, it was our advice to our own board that 
they should endeavor to can a larger quantity of cling peaches than 
would be indicated by the exchange market requirements, and that the 
pricing structure should be at a lower price than had prevailed 
normally. 

We were doubtful at one time that our producers would accept that 
sort of philosophy, but they have grower meetings throughout the 
State, some 3,000 producers, and I am happy to say they accepted 
this philosophy as being sound and they are proceeding on that basis. 

Mr. Mixer. Is this a flexible program which is administered by 
your advisory board rather than some fixed ratio that is written in 
the law ? 

Mr. Kuurr. That is right. We have as a check upon what the level 
of price should be—we have a very detailed cost of production and 
so forth in many of these crops, so we know about where our efficient 
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producers are with regard to cost. We can tell—but I might say, just 
to finish up on the peaches, we will have this year, instead of the 
530,000 tons, there will be available 565,000 tons of cling peaches and 
the pricing structure will be lower than would have been indicated 
by the 530,000. 

Mr. Jonson. May I ask a question at this point? 

Mr. Kunrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Georgia is a great peach State. I see 
Congressman Landrum from Georgia is here and also Congressmen 
from other States that produce a lot of peaches. Now will the over- 
production of peaches in other areas interfere with your price? 

Mr. Kuurr. Not to any great extent in this particular case, Mr. 
Chairman. For the reason I am talking about cling peaches, and of 
course a cling peach is not worth much to anyone unless it is cooked. 
But I merely used this particular example to bring out the philosophy 
that when there is a surplus and a need to use the police power of 
Governemnt to help in eliminating surplus and in restoring some 
stability that the producers under those conditions should be willing 
to accept a somewhat lower price so that there will be no incentive 
for increasing production and at the same time provide consumers 
with a maximum supply at a somewhat lower price. That is the 
philosophy we have used in California. 

Mr. McIntime. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jonnson of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. McIntire. You have given me, Mr. Kuhrt, one of the nicest 
illustrations that highlights my concern in the problem of nationwide 
agreements by showing what you are capable of doing in the cling 
peach deal, because certainly, from a nationwide standpoint, your 
cling peach dea] is a very localized production. 

Mr. Kunrrt. Oh, yes. 

Mr. McIntme. And there, you touch upon the real problems, and 
I am still very much interested in this approach. However, you 
touch, I repeat, upon the real problem because there is no such simi- 
larity in the characteristic of the poultry industry, other than 
chickens, so to speak. 

You have great contrast in costs of production among various pro- 
ducing areas. Now, do I understand correctly that in your cling 
peach order—you are dealing with a price order? 

Mr. Kuurt. The marketing order does not establish price. We do 
not establish price under any marketing order. 

Mr. McIntire. You have no marketing order in the cling peach 
industry ? 

Mr. Kunrrt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntme. What does your order do? 

Mr. Kunrer. It establishes the balance between supply and market 
demand. 

Mr. McIntire. It is a volume order? 

Mr. Kunrr. It is volume. It is also a quality order. It also car- 
ries educational and promotional activities and research, But when 
the Board, the Advisory Board, has studied all of the data with 
regard to demand and all of the data with regard to supply, they 
recommend to us the quantity that should be processed for that 
season. On the basis of that quantity, then, having been established, 
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our California Peach Association, which is a cooperative bargaining 
association, proceeds to bargain with the processors, with the tonnage 
being known. — ! 

Now, on this question, Mr. McIntire, with eee to the problem 
of the nationwide program, I have been listening here today to various 
people from Connecticut and New York and New Jersey and some of 
our friends from the Southeastern States with regard to costs. I 
think from a long-time standpoint, I think we all have to recognize 
that no marketing order should keep any particular area in business 
if it is operating at an Scand high cost. It should be operated 
in such a way that it gives consideration to the total national supply 
and that is a national requirement. If some particular area, because 
of the combination of factors, whether it is, let’s say, a more optimum 
area to produce in than some other, there should be nothing, no road- 
blocks placed in front of that area, so that they may advance. I would 
believe that. 

Mr. McIntire. May I ask a question on that point? Then it would 
be your thought that the provisions of the order should recognize 
that efficiencies of production in specific areas should be recognized 
and adjustments made so that those areas of efficient production 
would be given additional quotas to compensate for their increased 
efficiencies 4 

Mr. Kummer. Well, I would hesitate to see any limitation which 
would be placed upon efficient pene I don’t have the exact 
wording in my mind, sir, but I believe that from a longtime stand- 
point, efficiency of production should be recognized. But now, in 
licensing to the various States that have been made here, I would say 
that there is really a lack of venerat information, reliable informa- 
tion with regard to cost, and what is required. I have heard many 
different figures that are given but as we put the spotlight on those 
figures, they are somewhat less than adequate because they do not 
include all of the costs that a producer must consider over a long 
period of time. Iam not so sure sir, that I would grant that there is 
a variation in cost; but I would believe that it would not be so great 
that it would prevent a nationwide program from operating along 
these lines, recognizing reasonable efficiency. 

Mr. McIntire. Is it your thought, sir, that this approach to a 
managed industry should be directed toward volume control rather 
than to price orders or grade and size orders, as are used in many 
fruits and vegetables? 

Mr. Kuurr. I am pleased that you asked me that question. I 
think, on the basis of my experience, that we could rule out any kind 
of a price order. I think that on the basis of our experience, any new 
leeidladion that would be established should provide authority for the 
production control, including surplus control and certainly, for edu- 
cation and promotional activities, if they wish—if the industry wishes 
to have research. I mean, research work on various immediate prob- 
lems, help in the administration of the program, and so forth. If 
there is any need for quality control, the authority, the basic authority 
could be included in the enabling act. I would envision sir, that as 
we move along less attention will be given to the surplus control; more 
attention will be given to the quality standards and to the promotion 
work. Eventually, the industry will use the surplus control features 
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only occassionally when there appears in the offing, a surplus or some 
combination of factors that the industry believes might result in a 
surplus, and catch it before it gets there, and use it for just that period 
of time. Use the surplus features for just that period of time that 
is required, and then stop it. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Kuhrt, I would like to continue with some ques- 
tions, but your next witness is well informed. This is an area of con- 
siderable interest, as far as I am concerned ; however, I recognize there 
are other witnesses, and I appreciate the time you have given us, and 
I thank you for your courtesy. 

Mr. Mutter. One very brief question that can be answered quite 
readily. I notice that the exclusions under the terms of H.R. 7565 
go to 500 broilers and 200 layers. Do you care to comment on those 
particular numbers? 

Mr. Kunrr. Mr. Miller, only to this extent. Those figures were 
put in there in order to bring the matter before the committee. I 
would have no brief for the particular amount. It might be in each 
case, either a little higher or a little lower. We have been discussin, 
it with the representatives of the different States. I would thi 
that in the end, we should perhaps make it possible so that the re- 
strictions of the act would not apply upon the very small family type 
of operation which is an adjunct to some other operations. But just 
where that would fall, I am not prepared to say at the moment. 
Those figures in section 27(c) are for the purpose of bringing the 
matter up. 

Mr. Mier. Mr. Kuhrt, we have two types of bills before us: 
H.R. 7149 (Miller), and H.R. 6901 (Auchincloss); and H.R. 7573 

Sisk), H.R. 7565 (Miller), H.R. 7563 (Hagen), and H.R. 7557 
Bowles). I understand you have prepared a brief comparison of 
the two types. I wonder if the chairman would object to having that 
introduced as exhibit, as part of Mr. Kuhrt’s testimony ? 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Any objection ? 

(None. ) 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. If there are no objections, it will be 
included immediately following Mr. Kuhrt’s statement. 

Congressman Harlan Hagen, who is a member of this committee, 
is in California because of the death of his mother. His office called 
and asked me to announce that he could not be present. I wish the 
California people to know the reason for Mr. Hagen’s absence. 

Mr. Kuurr. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much for your con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Prente. Mr. Chairman, may I just compliment Mr. Kuhrt on 
his presentation and his very excellent treatment of a particularly 
interesting approach ? 

Mr. Kuurr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Mixier. Mr. Kuhrt, one last question. I hate to be coming 
back, but it is such an important business that I would ask you to be 
very indulgent, Mr. Chairman. There has been criticism of this 
bill—H.R. 7565—that it permits too much laxity on the part of the 
Secretary of Agriculture and it permits him too wide a latitude. 
What would you say about that criticism ? 

Mr. Kunrr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am an 
official of the California Department of Agriculture and it is up to me 
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many times to make the decision similar to that which the Secretary 
would have to make. So probably, I am a little biased in this par- 
ticular matter. I understand the current situation and let us say 
the fears of the various members of the industry that perhaps, the 
Secretary might not be entirely favorable to the issuance of certain 
regulations. I must say, on the basis of probably 25 years of ex- 
erience, if there is a proper enabling statute under which the in- 
Sastry people may organize, and if they come forward with a united 
front on a program, I would think it very unlikely that the Secretary 
of Agriculture would not be willing to go with the industry people 
in carrying out this program. Our whole experience, not only under 
our State act, but under the Federal Marketing Agreement Act, not 
only in our own State but with the Secretary, has been most favor- 
able. The difficulty today is quite different than that which would 
prevail if there were a national enabling act under which the Secre- 
tary had certain functions to perform. There might be some dis- 
cussions and perhaps, some difference of opinion, but I would find it 
very difficult to believe that the Secretary of Agriculture would not 
lend his best efforts to the proper administration of a good piece of 
legislation. 
fr. Minter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
(The statement of the differences between H.R. 7565 and H.R. 
7149 is as follows:) 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN H.R. 7565 anp H.R. 7149 


1. The Sisk bill—H.R. 7565, et al.—is an enabling act under which each of 
the segments of the poultry industry would be authorized to draw up and admin- 
ister separate marketing programs. These programs would contain the detailed 
regulations necessary to control surpluses, balance supply with market demand, 
carry on educational and promotional programs and research. Under this bill 
the three segments of the poultry industry would have the major responsibility 
in setting up and administering their own separate programs, with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in the position of guiding and supervising. 

2. The Auchincloss bill—H.R. 7149, et al—on the other hand, attempts to 
provide in the bill itself the specific regulations and procedures to regulate pro- 
duction. After passage, administration of the law would be left largely to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, with industry being only advisory to the Secretary 
with no powers. 

3. The Sisk bill approach is sounder in the long run for the following reasons: 

(a) Setting up of detailed methods of production control in the act itself 
is dangerous because if these procedures do not work they can be changed 
only by the Congress. 

(6b) Setting up the details of production control in the marketing pro- 
gram rather than in the law provides a means of much more rapid amend- 
ment, if necessary. 

(c) The Sisk bill contemplates that the poultry industry itself will ad- 
minister its own programs under supervision of the Secretary, whereas the 
Auchincloss bill contemplates that the Secretary will administer the pro- 
grams. It is much sounder and much more satisfactory in the long run to 
have industry administer its own program and accept responsibility for its 
successes and its failures. 

(d) To try to provide in the bill itself at this time a complete program 
for the poultry industry is unwise because more time will be needed to 
develop a workable program in detail and to get necessary support. 

(e) There is need for both promotion and research; the Sisk bill provides 
for it, the Auchincloss bill does not. 


Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Mr. Miller, will you introduce the next 
witness from California ? 


43963-—59 14 
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Mr. Miuter. Mr. Feldman, from southern California, from San 
Bernardino County, and he comes to us with the recommendation and 
the blessings of many, many poultrymen in that area. 


STATEMENT OF COLE FELDMAN, EGG PRODUCER, YUCAIPA, 
SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY, CALIF. 


Mr. FetpMan. Gentlemen, my name is Cole Feldman. I am the 
elected egg delegate of the producers of San Bernardino, Calif. Pres- 
ently, the Nation’s No. 1 egg producing county. There are over 1,200 
commercial producers in our area with an average flock size of around 
6,000 layers. At a recent meeting called for all producers, I was 
elected on the following program: To do whatever necessary to hel 
stabilize the industry, to promote greater sales consumption, and, third, 
to help promote a national marketing order with production controls, 

I am dedicated to this program which was overwhelmingly endorsed 
by our producers. The injustices heaped upon our industry have 
been eloquently explained by the fellow poultrymen who preceded 
me before this committee. I merely wish to add, if it were not for 
the opportunity and the privilege afforded our industry in appearing 
here iptere your committee for legislative action, we would be taking 
our place with the farmers that fired the first shots for this Nation’s 
independence on Bunker Hill. 

In conclusion, I tell this committee that the situation of the poultry- 
men in our area has reached proportions of desperation and utter 
frustration; that, unless substantial improvements are soon forthcom- 
ing, we may be forced to such measures as were taken by the heroes of 
Bunker Hill. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. You are from southern California? 

Mr. Fretpman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson of Wisconsin. We have had a group of telegrams ap- 
proving the legislation. Do you care to make any comment on them? 

Mr. Ferpman. If you ask me to; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. We will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Fetpman. I would like to explain that we recently had county- 
wide meetings; none of the telegrams were sent in the name of the 
county organizations which sponsored the meetings. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Were you sent here by the county or- 
ganizations in that area? 

Mr. Fetpman. No, sir; I will explain that. I came as a private 
individual who was elected on the platform which I just stated. The 
first two propositions that I was elected on were by unanimous ap- 

roval. There were no sustained votes. The third one which em- 
braced marketing order passed by a 6 to 1 majority. 

I would like to explain that when I announced that I was coming 
to Washington to appeal on behalf of the people who elected me, that 
there was a time limit—a definite time limit to collect the funds to 
do this. I did not pay for this trip myself, sir. I called six local feed 
companies. All six contributed to my making the trip. It was not 
enough. In 2 days prior to my coming, there were people that I 
had never seen before or knew were in the chicken business who came 
to my farm and who gave me a dollar or $5 or $10 and pleaded with 
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me to state our case before you, so that you would understand it 


roperly. 

7 r. JoHNnsON Of Wisconsin. Then the telegrams from your area do 
not represent the thinking of the people out there, is that correct? 

Mr. Fetpman. They definitely do not represent the thinking of the 
people who came to the meeting that elected me to this slate, and all 
oultrymen who are listed with the Agriculture Department in our 
county were notified of this meeting. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. If there are no objections, the tele- 

rams will be placed at this point in the record. 

No objections.) 

tre telegrams are as follows:) 

WESTMINSTER, CALir., June 17, 1959. 
Haroitp D. CooLey, 
Chairman, Agriculture Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C.: 

I have been very active in the farm bureau and in the poultry industry in 
California for several years and am also an egg producer. The majority of 
the producers in this area desire to keep the poultry industry free of Govern- 
ment support and control and rely on law of supply and demand. 


Jay K. INMAN, 
Vice President, Orange County Farm Bureau, Orange, Calif. 


REDLANDS, CALir., June 16, 1959. 
Hon. Haroitp D. Coo.Ley, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C.: 


Vigorously oppose H.R. 7565 or any move by the USDA to purchase poultry or 
eggs. Let free enterprise prevail. Also please be advised Mrs. Eva Weiner of 
Vista, Calif., and Coleman Feldman of Yucaipa, Calif., definitely do not represent 
the majority of the poultrymen of southern California. 

MARSHALL D. RICHARDSON. 


SanTA BarBaRa, Catir., June 17, 1959. 
Hon. Harotp D. CooLey, 
Chairman, House Agricultural Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


We small poultrymen from Santa Barbara, Calif., do not favor governmental 

control. 
EARL SHAW, 
WILLIAM ANDERSON, 
RENO FERONADO, 
NED LERNERD, 
WILLIAM MARCHIANDO, 
JAMES MARCHINADO. 


ORANGE, CALir., June 17, 1959. 
Haroip D. Cootey, 
Chairman, House Agricultural Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C.: 


I am against any production control marketing quotas, mandatory checkoff 
System or any other Government laws affecting the poultry egg producing 
industry. 


WILLIAM R. CRAMER, 
Egg Producer and Chairman, 
Orange County Farm Bureau Poultry Department. 
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SoLVANG, CALIF., June 16, 1959, 
Hon. Harotp D. Coo.ry, 
Chairman, House Agricultural Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

We wish to state we vigorously oppose all Government control of poultry 
products distribution and marketing. We hope that when your committee meets 
that you will consider the old law of supply and demand and keep Government 
out of the poultry industry. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES W. ALUMBAUGH, 
Chairman, Farm Bureau Poultry Department. 


Moorpark, CALir., June 16, 1959. 
Congressman Harorp D. CooLey, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

As egg producer I strongly oppose production controls, subsidy, Government 
buyer of egg surplus, etc. We are having enough trouble with the Government 
supported grain prices in our seed. Keep the egg producer out of the clutches 
of the Government. The Government has never helped the farmer as a group, 
only a few individuals. 

AsE MENASHE. 


ORANGE, CALIF., June 17, 1959, 
Hako.tp D. Coo.ry, 
Chairman, House Agricultural Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

For the good of our industry we need no more Government aid, some of the 
people at your meetings who claim they represent the entire poultry industry 
of California are being completely misleading. 

DWAIN CARTER, 
Employee and Worker in California Poultry Industry. 


STANTON, CALIF., June 17, 1959. 
HaRoip D. Coo.ey, 
Chairman of House Agriculture Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


Being an independent producer of eggs we want no Government production 
controls, marketing quotas, or mandatory checkoff. Our industry can and will 
cure it own problems. 

PRENTICE MARTIN. 


ANAHEIM, CALir., June 17, 1959. 
Haro.p D. Coorry, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
We are against any Government controls on poultry meat and eggs. 


JAMES G. WILDER, 
Wilder Poultry Ranch. 


ORANGE, Cauir., June 17, 1959. 
Harrop D. Coo.Ley, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Sir: Wish to inform you against all Government controls on poultry industries, 
eggs, and meat products. 
Thank you. 
Rosert N. JACKSON, 
Owner, Jackson Poultry Ranch. 





\ 
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ORANGE, Cauir., June 17, 1959. 
Representative Harotp D. CooLey, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


Strongly urge no Government control or support on eggs. Certain fraction 
seeking same, but represent very small group in California. Majority of Cali- 
fornia poultrymen do not want Government control, letter follows. 

Respectfully, 


Don HEIN. 


TORRANCE, CALIF., June 17, 1959. 
Congressman Harorp D. Coorry, 
Chairman of House Agriculture Committee, 


House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


CONGRESSMAN CooLey: Opposed a dozen times to any interference Government 
any way in poultry industry. Believe in free trade of supply and demand. 


EKN CHRISTOFFERSON, 
A Poultryman. 


Susana, Carir., June 16, 1959. 
Congressman HaArotp D. CooLey, 


Chairman, House Agricultural Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

As poultry producers, we strongly oppose production controls for our industry. 
Production controls in general are a proven failure. We urge support of our 
position of free enterprise in this matter. 


BAKER ORCHARDS. 


REDLANDS, CALIF., June 16, 1959. 
H. D. CooLry, 


Chairman, House Agricultural Committee, Washington, D.C.: 


We oppose H.R. 7565 for any move by the Government to purchase eggs or 
poultry. Mrs. Eva Weiner and Mr. Feldman do not represent southern Cali- 
fornia poultrymen. 

Joun H. SHAFFER, 
BE. H. WHITAKER, 


Poultrymen, Yucaipa, Calif. 


Ventura, Cauir., June 16, 1959. 
Congressman Haroitp D. Coorey, 


Ohairman, House Agricultural Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


As poultry producers, we vigorously oppose production controls on our 
industry. Such legislation contrary to interests of both producer and con- 
sumer. We urge your support of our position. 


VENTURA COUNTY FarM BUREAU 
POULTRY DEPARTMENT, 


HAroip Gries, Chairman, 


Orance, Carir., June 17, 1959. 
Harotp D. Coorey, 


Chairman, House Agricultural Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Sm: Wish to inform you against all Government controls on poultry indus- 
tries, eggs, and meat products. Thank you. 
Spencer W. EL.iort, Jr., 
Owner-Manager, Tustin Avenue Poultry Ranch. 
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ANAHEIM, CALiFr., June 17, 1959. 
Harotp D. CooLey, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Oommittee, House of Representatives Office 
Building, Washington, D.C.: 
I am against any Government control on egg and poultry production. 
Ep CLEMENTs, 
Orange County. 


ANAHEIM, CALIF., June 17, 1959. 
Harotp D. CooLey, 
Chairman, House Agricultural Committee, House of Representatives Office 
Building, Washington, D.C.: 
As a poultryman in California, I oppose any Government control or support in 


our industry. Look at the wheat surplus. 
CARL JAMESON. 


ORANGE, CALIF., June 17, 1959. 
Harorp D. Coorry, 
Chairman, Agricultural Committee, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Against any governmental control of poultry. | 
Car. HALL, 
Poultryman, Orange County. 


ANAHEIM, CAuir., June 17, 1959. 
Harorp D. Coo.ey, 
Chairman, Agricultural Committee, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I strongly feel there is no need for any legislation in the egg business of our 
country. I urge you to use all possible means to let the law of supply and de 
mand regulate our business and keep any and all government regulations out 
of our great industry. i 

Thank you. 

V. L. DAUSER, 
Poultryman, Orange County. 


ORANGE, CALIF., June 17, 1959. 
Hakrowp D. Coo.ey, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Opposed to Government poultry control. 
RosBert G. KENNEY, 
Santiago Poultry. 


San Dreco, Cauir., June 17, 1959. 

Congressman HARoLp D. CooLey, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: i 

Surplus egg production problems has been created by we poultrymen. Gov- 
ernment interference unwanted and unwarranted. The economics of supply 
and demand must be left to function. Twenty years in this business as a pro- 
ducer convinces me that a national poultry marketing act would delay recovery 
and eventually break most small producers. I urge you to defeat any legisla- 
tion that would establish a national poultry marketing act. 

WARREN K. HOOPER, 
El Cajon, Calif. 


Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Have you finished your testimony ? : 
Mr. Fetpman. I would also, in conjunction with this, if time per- 
mits, read a few statements which have been made by Don M. Turn- 


v- 
iy 


a- 
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bull, executive secretary of the American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
eration. 

Would his thoughts be of interest to you, on this present subject ? 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. We will put it in the record at this 
point. 5 

(The statement of Don Turnbull is as follows :) 


THe New NatTionaL Eaa Counctt—Wuy It Was ORGANIZED, ITs OBZECTIVES, 
Its PROGRESS TO DATE 


(By Don M. Turnbull, executive secretary, American Poultry 
and Hatchery Federation) 


Why is the development of a National Egg Council a virtual certainty? 

Cycles are characteristic of the poultry business. 

We're in the midst of a change now that may overshadow anything the in- 
dustry has ever experienced. It’s the trend toward the “single commodity in- 
terest.” This “single commodity interest” is another way of describing special- 
ization. 

It already has made a pretty lasting and deep impression in the broiler and 
turkey fields. Now it is beginning to sweep across the egg industry. You may 
not like the changes it will create, but unless you wish to be swept under you'll 
have to reckon with this new force. 

It is only natural that there must be a national trade group to harmonize 
with the rhythm of this latest phenomenon. 


WHY APHF STEPPED IN 


That’s why the officers and directors of the American Poultry & Hatchery 
Federation set about this year to launch the National Egg Council. In view 
of this trend toward the single commodity interest, it would be without parallel 
in American business if such singleness of purpose was not brought under the 
banner of a single trade association. 

In taking the initiative, APHF has endeavored to lose no time. For an in- 
dustry as large as the egg industry, delay can be costly. In fact, it already 
has been expensive, in the viewpoint of many. It seems amazing that the largest 
single segment of the poultry industry would have remained in an unorganized 
state in the face of the tremendous developments along these lines in the turkey 
and broiler departments. 

It’s almost as if the giant egg industry has been paralyzed into inactivity as it 
watched the spectacular performances of the other single commodity interests 
in this field. 

ORGANIZATION PLAN 


In October five members of the APHF executive staff completed the formal 
organization of the framework for the National Egg Council. A charter has 
been obtained, bylaws adopted and officers elected. Vern Steckley, hatcheryman, 
feed mill operator and flockowner of Kendallville, Ind., was named president. 
He will serve until the annual election to be held next July in St. Louis. 

At this moment the board of directors consists only of the original five mem- 
bers, but it will be increased as rapidly as the trade accepts this new agency. 
Machinery is provided for in the bylaws so that a representative can be seated 
on the national directorate by one representative egg council organization in 
each of the respective States. 

Membership of the board is limited to 48 directors. 

Active membership in this organization is open to individual proprietors, 
partnerships, corporations, marketing associations and cooperatives engaged in 
the production or marketing of eggs. Provision also is made for associate mem- 
berships. 

Dues for members engaged in the production of eggs is based on the number 
of layers in flocks on January 1, 1959. For those who engage only in marketing, 
dues will be based on thousands of cases marketed in the preceding calendar 
year. 

It is the belief of the organizers that the National Egg Council can operate on 
a minimum budget, reducing overhead by utilizing most of the facilities of the 
American Poultry & Hatchery Federation. The headquarters are located at 521 
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East 63d Street., Kansas City, Mo. APHF already has agreed to give the or- 
ganization $5,000 and may, if it deems it advisable, lend an additional $15,000, 


BACKGROUND OF POULTRY COMMODITIES 


The single commodity interests now operating to make up the poultry industry 
no longer can be denied. 

The original focal point of our entire poultry business was the egg. Meat 
sales furnished a profitable sideline; now poultry meat production is an industry 
by itself. 

Folks used to buy straight-run chicks. Heavy or dual purpose birds were 
much in favor. Male cockrels were sold off as farm fryers in the spring, and 
the molting hens were marketed at prices which frequently paid for the entire 
cost of raising the birds to laying age. 

Turkeys were a matter of holiday fare, with production and sale more hap- 
penstance than planned. 

Commercial broilers were unknown. 

Whether we like it or not, technological advances have caused the industry 
to divide itself into three commodity groups at certain levels in our industry 
economy. Specialization has become not only a physical possibility but also an 
economic necessity. 

Turkeys and broilers led the parade. The man in turkeys today has little 
or no interest in the egg business. He is beginning to look upon the broiler 
industry as a genuine competitor. The broiler man returns the compliment. 
He isn’t sure but what the turkey industry isn’t just as much his competitor as 
the red meat industry. 

The fact of the matter is that we are seeing less and less compatibility in egg 
production, broiler production and turkey production. 

Forced by the changing times to buy more and more pullet chicks as com- 
pared with straight-run purchases in the past, the egg flockowner has found it 
prudent to concentrate on breeds and strains that will yield him the most high 
quality eggs at the lowest possible cost. He doesn’t want to spend any more 
than necessary on money to maintain the pullet itself. The sale of the hen at 
the completion of the laying cycle is a salvage proposition. No longer do the 
proceeds offset the cost of raising the pullet. The owner is lucky to get back the 
cost of the day-old pullet. 

Upshot of this is that the egg producer must concentrate his full attention 
on getting his profit from the sale of the eggs. The laying bird is to the fllock- 
owner what the printing press is to the printer, except that the printing press 
does not wear out after 15-18 months of use. 


TURKEY, BROILER PROGRESS 


While the turkey, broiler and egg industries are alike in that their respective 
members now are largely concerned with a single commodity interest, they differ 
sharply in another way: 

Folks interested in turkeys and broilers have cashed in on the possibilities 
available through strong trade associations which serve their respective in- 
terests. These trade groups work solely for the good of the commodities in 
question. 

They have set out to guide their own respective commodity destinies as best 
as can be done in these days of spectacular change. The progress made by the 
National Broiler Council in its first 4 years is breathtaking. The National 
Turkey Federation, with its growth dating from 1940, was first to embark upon 
the single commodity sea. Its program of service is broad and it has a variety 
of accomplishments to its credit. 


NO SINGLE EGG SPOKESMAN 


The egg industry on the other hand, even though accounting for 60 percent 
of the poultry industry’s cash income, has rocked along without benefit of a 
single unifying force. 

Battles of the egg industry usually are fought out by a conglomerate group 
of industry organizations. Each serves with sincerity of purpose but serves 
indirectly. Each is more concerned with the problems of its particular segment 
or geographic area. Thisis nota criticism. This is a fact. 

Fortunately these groups usually are able to get together and agree on a& 
policy of sorts for eggs because their executive staffs know that what is good 
for the customer is good for them. 
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As one of these groups, the American Poultry & Hatchery Federation believes 
it will serve the interests of the customers of its hatchery members if it assists 
in getting a National Egg Council into orbit. 

It needs to be said here that the National Egg Council is not proposed by 
APHF as a promotional agency for eggs, or to raise funds therefor. 

Opposition has developed from several sources because of an underlying 
feeling that the National Egg Council must duplicate the service of the Poultry 
and Egg National Board in order to survive. 

This misconception arose because of action taken by APHF a year ago in 
trying to sell the industry on a redesigning of PENB along commodity lines. 


EARLIER PROPOSAL FAILED 


It was the recommendation of APHF at that time that PENB be reorganized 
so that the responsibility for financing and directing its turkey promotion work 
would rest with the National Turkey Federation ; financing and directing broiler 
promotion work would have been the responsibility of the National Broiler 
Council; and financing and directing egg promotion work would have been the 
task of the National Egg Council yet to be set up. 

APHF proposed that these three single commodity groups carry on their 
consumer education work through a single office and that this office be the 
Poultry & Egg National Board. This proposal received the blessing of the 
National Broiler Council and we had reason to believe it would have gained the 
support of the turkey people. However, we could not rally the egg and feed 
trades and the proposal lost. 

Later, the Poultry & Egg National Board was reorganized along commodity 
lines, but it could not be accomplished before the National Broiler Council de- 
cided to intensify its effort along single commodity lines and withdraw from 
support of PENB. 

That, however, is history. 


RALLYING POINT FOR EGG INDUSTRY 


The proponents of the National Egg Council believe the sphere of service in 
which the council can operate is large. While egg promotion is a vital function, 
there are others of equal import which are not necessarily being performed in 
a manner in keeping with the strength of this awakening giant. 

The record is replete with trade associations which have achieved stature 
through a broad program of service and leadership. There is an imposing list 
of them in this industry alone. APHF and IAPI are just two examples. 

No one force is going to concern itself with problems peculiar to the egg 
industry but the egg industry itself. There is need for an industry rallying 
point. The turkey folk found themselves developing a patriotism that awakened 
wide enthusiasm for progress. This pep is no less evident in broilers. What 
about eggs? 

Secondly, there must be a new esprit de corps created for the egg business. 
It’s an even bet that if we don’t find some unifying force to serve as 4 stimulant, 
deterioration will take over on a nationwide scale. 

We believe that to set up a truly representative and effective National Egg 
Council it is necessary to have State council chapters. Grassroots representa- 
tion is the foundation of a democratic group. 

These organizations at the State level could be effective also, if the local 
trade desires, in directing fund-raising at the local level for national egg pro- 
motion. Is there any reason why these State chapters could not serve PENB 
in this capacity? 


DESIRED OBJECTIVES 


Fair prices, reported accurately over the Nation, is a desirable aim of a 
unified egg industry. The trend toward larger flocks and direct-line marketing 
from producer to retailer will require fast price reporting. 

Striving for greater efficiency in production and marketing, thereby making it 
possible for the industry to offer its products competitively in the marketplace 
is a good goal. 

A great service to be provided by any trade association is a forum where 
members can exchange ideas on a person-to-person relationship. Our own 
APHF convention provides a forum for hatcherymen. We would propose to ex- 
pand it to accommodate the National Egg Council. We did as much for the 
NTF in its youth. 
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We believe that the encouragement of orderly marketing is a worthwhile 
target for this infant organization. 
The National Egg Council can serve as a clearing house for economic and 
scientific information. 
ALSO GROUP SERVICES 


In addition to these, there are direct services which this trade association can 
provide on a group basis. Here at APHF many members take full advantage of 
the savings available to them in our group insurance programs, the workmen’s 
compensation insurance savings program and management consultation, par- 
ticularly with respect to legislative matters. 

We do not offer solutions to the many industry problems. We are not so self- 
centered as to presume that we hold the answers. Our contention is that the 
egg industry is likely to show greater progress in a given period of time if it 
operates under a strong banner. The National Egg Council can be the rallying 
point. 


Mr. Fetpman. I would also like to submit the Dairy and Poultry 
Market News for June 10 and 11, 1959, and the Farm Bureau Monthly 


for June 1959. 
(The Farm Bureau Monthly for June 1959 has been submitted and 


is in the committee files. ) 
(The Dairy and Poultry Market News is as follows :) 


DAIRY AND POULTRY MARKET NEWS 
(Wednesday, June 10, 1959) 
FEDERAL-STATE MARKET NEWS SERVICE 


U.S. Department of Agriculture—Agricultural Marketing Service 
California Department of Agriculture—Bureau of Market News 


POULTRY PRODUCTS—LOS ANGELES 





EGGS IN CENTS PER DOZEN 


To retailers: Tone of market was steady at unchanged prices. Scattered 
wholesale buying was noted on uncandled Large at 2614 cents, cases included. 
Light shipping inquiry reported. Retailer demand light to moderate and sup- 
plies were freely offered. 


TO RETAILERS F.O.B. DISTRIBUTORS’ PLANT, LOS ANGELES 


(Delivered 114 cents higher—loose in cases] 











| | 
| Extralarge| Large | Medium | Small 
‘ : -| — - oe 
| Cents | Ce nts Cents Cents 
a ls --..----| 374%4-39% 2114-34% 2414-2814 18°4- 21% 
EE on crete ee eccee at 3514-3714] 12715-2014! 1 2916-24141 1151 Ma 17% 


RT ibn cetnreecdecrioe winlowsie cca asian 3 hi oa-----20+| 2314-24341 Wetuecldens ‘ ossche 


TO RETAILERS cecmand ERED IN CARTONS) 





| | 

















ie Ae or ie ttheke 42-44 | 36-39 | 28-33 | 22-28 
RR ee oe en : knee’ s ~e | 40-42 32-34 | 27-29 20-22 
TO CONSUMERS IN LARGE RETAIL STORES (CARTONS) 

F ~e | 
eb neS Fre a ee eh Pers ste zal 45-49 29-41 29-37 
Gente Rs 2 =n once a: 2 tsb LSE sAdiatihididndstoainsatgsl -cielecaaatea | 42-45 29-35 27-35 








Milk routes: Large AA, 50-51 cents; medium AA, 43-45 cents. 
1 Basic paying prices less 4-5-5. 
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OTHER EGG MARKETS 
(in cents per dozen) 


San Francisco.—Prices to retailers: Large AA cs 33-37¢ ctns 35-39¢, Large 
A es 30-34¢ ctns 32-36¢, Medium AA cs 26-31¢ ctns 28-33¢, Medium A 26-30¢ 
ctns 28-32¢, Small AA cs 18-32¢ ctns 20-25¢, Small A cs 18-22¢ ctns 20-25¢. 

Seattle—Prices to retailers (cartons) : Large AA 41-46¢ and A 39-41¢, Medium 
AA 35-38¢, Small AA 26-28¢. 

Portland.—Prices to retailers (cartons): Large AA 39-42¢ and A 38—41¢, 
Medium AA 33-37¢, Small AA 26-30¢, 

San Joaquin Valley.—Market steady. Prices at ranch, Fresno area: Large 
23-24¢, Medium 18-19¢, Small 12-13¢. Modesto area: Large 22-24¢, Medium 18— 
20¢, Small 10-13¢. 

New York.—Arrivals moderate, demand spotty. Offerings of Large liberal, 
Mediums heavy, smaller sizes fairly well cleared. It was reported movement 
into retail channels was fair. Wholesale selling prices: Min 10% AA 60% A 
Large whites 2614-30, Medium whites 201%4-21%. Extras: Min 65% A Large 
mixed colors 26-27. Min 60% A Medium mixed colors 2014-2114. Standards 
2414-2514 ¢. 

Chicago.—Receipts in wholesale grade channels heavy in some quarters and 
comparatively light in others. Consumer grade receipts moderate and generally 
ample altho problems of quality encountered. Over all demand fair to slow 
with wholesale grades draggy and some arrivals forced into breaking outlets. 
Breaker receipts lightest of several weeks. Prices paid delivered Chicago Loose 
Extras 60-79.9% A Large full range 23144-2414¢, Medium full range 20-21¢. 
Standards 2114-2314¢. 

Military purchases.—Proc. Gr.1 Lge processed new wood cases 3 straps de- 
livered to Gr.75% A or better at destination: Export Bast Coast 30-80-30.97, 
Calif none, Seattle 30.47 31.10. Proc. Gr.2 Lge natural new material delivered 
Domestic Camps to gr.60% A or better at destination: East 28.91—29.00, Midwest 
none,West 28.97-29.27. Poultry: Ready-to-cook Turkeys export East Yearling 
Hens 33.24, Domestic Yearling Hens Midwest 31.10, West 29.60. 


POULTRY 
(in cents per pound) 


Live: Trade sentiment steady on Hens. Supply adequate for moderate de- 
mand, Fryers: Market barely steady. Competition from out-of-state Fryers 
continued to be a weakening factor on local market. Turkeys: Trade light to 
moderate. Reported sales at ranch level: YT 23-25¢, YH 24-24%¢, Fryer 
Roasters 22¢, Yearling Hens 18-19¢, Yearling Toms 24-25¢. 


Volume prices, No. 1 quality, June 9, 1959 
At ranch: 
Fryers.—50,900 head, 36% 16¢, 18% 17¢, 15% 17%4¢, 20% 18¢, 11% 19¢. 
Caponettes.—14,600 head, 40% 20¢, 34% 21¢, 7% 22¢, 2% 23¢, 17% undeter. 
Delivered processing plants: 
Light hens.—23,400 head, 94% 7¢, 6% 8¢. 
Crosses.—12,800 head, 1% 8¢, 99% 9¢. 
Processed poultry: Fryer supply adequate for good retailer demand. Ice 
packed ready to cook Fryers ranged 2714-27%¢, delivered Los Angeles. 








Processed poultry prices—delivered to retailers, fresh, ready-to-cook, grade A 


IG a iil re nstninerensn anni Oe 29-36 | Turkeys (fresh or frozen: 

muons, enGer 4 Ib@.....66...cene 22-27 Young toms, under 22 lbs__. 39-45 
mena, 4 to'S Thm ei _s 26-31 Young toms, 22 to 26 Ibs_._._. 45-49 
DUES (TRORON) ...0n0n.ncnmn—on 46-49 Young toms, over 26 lbs____ 48-51 
i Aidala le at i be Dak 1. 05-1. 30 rt a Rte, ccc 38-42 


Domestic rabbits: Whole body, 49-54 ; Cut-up, 52-57. 
OTHER POULTRY MARKETS 
(in cents per pound) 


Arkansas.—Fryer volume prices: 658,092 head, 36% und., 48% 14¢, 5% 15¢, 
Intra Co 11% 14¢. 

Teras.—Fryers at farm: South 16¢; East 273,000 head, 26% 15¢, 1% Intra 
Co 15¢, 12% Intra Co und., 61% undetermined. 
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Georgia.—Fryers at farm: Buyers offering prices today—813,000 head, 84% 
14¢, 5% 141%4¢, 9% 15¢, 2% 16¢. Prices paid June 9—1,596,000 head, 56% 14¢, 
2% 14.2-14.3¢, 5% 14.5-14.9¢, 20% 15-15.3¢, 1% 15.7¢, 1% 16¢, 14% Intra Co 
14¢, 1% undetermined. 

Alabama.—Fryers at farm: 332,169 head, 60% 14¢, 18% 141%4¢, 1% 15.1¢, 2% 
Intra Co 14¢, 24% undetermined. 

Mississippi.—Fryers at farm: Buyers offering prices today: 14-14% mostly 
14¢. Prices paid June 9—493,510 head, 53% 14¢, 2% 1414¢, 9% 14%4¢, 9% 14%¢, 
less than 1% 15¢, 21% Intra Co 14¢, 2% Intra Co 14%¢, 4% undetermined. 

Delmarva.—943,100 head, 1% 15-15.3¢, 2% 15.7-15.9¢, 50% 16-16.4¢, 19% 
16.5-16.7¢, 1% 18¢, 18% und., 9% Intra Co sales. 

San Joaquin Valley.—Prices at ranch: Fryers, market steady. Offerings ade- 
quate for the moderate demand. Trading slower. Prices and volume for 24 
hours ending noon today : 59,805 head, 47% 17¢, 8% 1744¢, 2% 1814¢, 6% 19%¢, 
387% und. Hens: Light-type slightly weaker. Prices ranged 6-71%4¢ the lowest 
on record. Turkeys: Market slightly weaker on young hens. Demand slow 
and only light trading reported at 2314¢. Other classes steady with a moderate 
volume of fryer roasters at 21¢, yearling hens 19¢, yearling toms 24—-25¢. 

Chicago.—Prices paid delivered Chicago for ice-packed fryers: 1,120,300 Ibs, 
5% 2 5% 2534¢, 69% 26¢, 138% 26144, 5% 2614¢, 1% 27¢, 2% Intra Co 27%¢. 

Des Moines.—Prices paid at farm No. 1 quality light-type hens, 6-8 mostly 
6-7¢. 

New York.—Turkeys, ready-to-cook, wholesale selling prices US Grade A 
and Grade A: Young hens 8-12 pound 374%4-3814¢, 12-16 pound 3714-39¢ ; young 
turkeys 16-18 pound 38-3914¢, 17-20 pound 39-4014¢, 20-22 pound 43-45¢, 22-24 
pound 48-49¢, 24-26 pound 5214%-—54¢, 26-28 pound 521%4-54¢, 28 pound and over 
5214-S4¢. 

DAIRY PRODUCTS—LOS ANGELES 


BUTTER (IN CENTS PER POUND) 


Market steady. Supplies fully ample for light retailer demand. Advertised 
prices to consumers on Grade AA noted as low as 67¢. 

Prices to retailers (cartons in 4 lb Prints): Grade AA-93 Score 6714-72; 
Grade A-92 Score 6744-70. 


OTHER BUTTER MARKETS 


i non pemeniene ee steady. Prices to Retailers (Cartons) Grade AA and 
6-T1¢. 

Seattle—Market steady. Prices to retailers: Grade AA and Grade A 664, in 
cartons. 

Chicago.—Trading generally quiet on top grades with an occasional lot of 
Grade AA moving. Most receivers receipts of top grades plentiful to require- 
ments and surplus clearing through the dairy support program. Offerings of 
Grade B light but a fairly good demand noted. Wholesale bulk prices: Grade 
AA 57.974-58¢,! Grade A 57.974¢, Grade B 57¢. 

New York.—Arrivals of Grade B somewhat lighter and prices well maintained. 
Offerings of Grade A or better more than adequate for fair regular demand. 
Surplus over current needs moved to CCC thru the dairy support program. 
Wholesale bulk prices: Grade AA 59-5914¢, Grade A 5814-5834¢, Grade B 57%- 
5734¢. 


Dairy AND PouLtry Market News 
(Thursday, June 11, 1959) 
CHEESE (IN CENTS PER POUND) WISCONSIN CHEESE MARKET 


Madison, Wis.—Cheddar cheese: Market about steady. Distributive demand 
moderate. Open market trading and outside speculative interest light. As- 
semblers storing fair volume of curing quality cheese. Ample to more than 
ample supplies freely offered. 

Prices paid per lb f.o.b. Wisconsin assembling points for Wisconsin State 
Br Brand Cheese: Carlots including truck Cheddars (moisture basis) 317-334, 
40-lb blocks (no moisture premium) 3314-34%, Single Daisies 3414-36%, Long- 
horns 344%4-3514,, Midgets 35-37%. L.c.l. prices: Single Daisies 36-38, Long- 


2 Changed from previous report. 
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horns including 4 and 1 to box 3644-384, square prints 3634-3914, Midgets 
3814-39% ¢. 

Price support purchases.—June 9, 1959. Grade A butter 1,334,927 lbs; cheese 
$41,748; Spray nonfat dry milk 2,325,516 lbs. Cumulative purchases since April 
1, 1959 Grade A butter 49,575,745 lbs; Cheese 13,952,613 Ibs; Spray nonfat dry 
milk 210,322,708 refleeting a decrease of 191,000 pounds. 


Statistical section and announcements—Commercial poultry slaughter report, 
week ending June 6, 1959 


{For the purpose of this report a commercial poultry slaughter plant is defined as a plant which slaughters 
a weekly average of at least 30,000 pounds live weight, while in operation] 





Estimated slaughter, 1,000 pounds Percentage comparison with— 





Week ended— 





Total since| Previous | Same week Jan. 1- 
Jan. 1, 1959 week last year June 7, 
1958 


Percent Percent Percent 
+1 +20 


























Young chickens 2 272, 520 +16 
Hens and cocks 208, 704 +1 +16 +32 
Turkeys: ! 
Fryer-roasters......------ 1, 830 2, 271 44, 213 —s +28 +85 
NS 272 418 4, 607 —8 +147 +44 
Heavy breed: 
Hons eeseetotancemad 4, 610 4, 138 31, 918 +11 +2 +50 
OME sk cp odeede tinned 1, 629 1, 592 38, 903 +2 0 a) 
Total, turkeys.....- 8, 341 8,419| 119,641. —10 +8) +32 
Ducks... ....-....-----------+- 1, 725 1, 734 19, 728 —10 +30 +26 
Geese... ----------------------|------------]--------- --- 10 O6s6 2x5. sn @) 
Total, all poultry....... 132, 934 131,802 | 2,620, 603 +1 +19 +17 
1 Too few. 


Slaughter of broilers, fryers, capons, and caponettes totaled 34,487,000 birds 
with average live weight of 3.31 pounds. Total previous week was 34,173,000 
birds and 29,274,000 birds same week last year. This was 1 percent more than 
previous week and 18 percent more than last year. 

Slaughter of hens and cocks totaled 2,008,000 birds with average live weight 
of 4.92 pounds. Total previous week was 1,970,000 birds and 1,640,000 birds 
same week last year. This was 2 percent more than previous week and 22 per- 
cent more than last year. Average live weight this week 4.92 pounds; pre 
vious week 4.95 pounds; last year 5.18 pounds. 


Reported receipts of dairy and poultry products at Los Angeles 





Butter Cheese Eggs Processed | Processed 
(thousand | (thousand | (thousand pry turkeys 

pounds) pounds) cases) (thousand | (thousand 
pounds) pounds) 








| ae a eee 261 117 


14.6 352 41 
Total this week____._- Shanipiede ae isnadwairenal 826 403 43.7 1, 384 296 
yy | A Se eerray eeeeas se Sere 348 520 36. 3 1,210 262 
SE snag ccverecustbusschuscqedes 431 452 38. 7 1, 006 833 
8 SS ee, See = 27, 150 13, 420 1, 380. 7 51, 458 9, 601 
Since Jan. 1, 1958....-. Gop pthupeetheoed 24, 122 14, 547 1, 224.3 37, 050 10, 056 


Mr. Miurr. May I ask, at this meeting which elected you, how 
many poultrymen attended—elected you ? 
Mr. Fevpman. In excess of 250. 


_ Mr. Mutter. I might say also, while not able to comment on the 
individuals who signed those telegrams, because they are from another 


area of California, that I see a number of Farm Bureau representa- 
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tives’ names on those telegrams. From my own area, we find that the 
Farm Bureau people are switching from attitudes expressed in that 
telegram in substantial numbers, and now oppose those attitudes. I 
would like to state. very clearly for the record that I very seriously 
doubt that the Farm Bureau was speaking in substantial numbers for 
the poultry people of this country at the present time, at the present 
day. I believe that if they are going to continue to send us telegrams 
that they have obligation to poll their members, their poultry people, 
and find out whether that is the case. The Farm Bureau in my prin- 
cipal poultry county—Sonoma County—has repudiated the views of 
the National Farm Bureau with respect to poultry. It has come out 
unequivocally in favor of the national marketing agreement approach 
in the bills I introduced. 

Mr. Ferpman. Sir, might I be permitted to make just a brief state- 
ment? I ama Farm Bureau member. I have been since I went into 
the poultry business 3 years ago. In our district, because of the voice 
of the Farm Bureau and its setup, there are not enough poultrymen 
who attend their local meetings to give any voice, any representation 
at all, for the number of members showing up at a meeting. It is 
mainly the officers. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Will you introduce your next witness? 

Mr. Mituer. We have Mrs. Eva Weiner, from Vista, Calif., who is 
a very competent spokesman for that area and has detailed informa- 
tion and knowledge of this subject, and has appeared before this 
committee before as a representative of the California Farm Research 
and Legislative Committee, 


STATEMENT OF MRS. EVA WEINER, POULTRY COORDINATOR, CALI- 
FORNIA FARM RESEARCH AND LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 
VISTA, CALIF. 


Mrs. Werner. Thank you, Congressman Miller. If I may, before I 
start “ey statement, take this time to make a comment on these tele- 
grams, Mr. Chairman. Most of these people that have signed them, 
I know them personally. One gentleman that says that the poultry- 
men are responsible for the overproducing is quite right because his 
own expansion in the last year undoubtedly accounted for a lot of it. 

I want to point out that, as Congressman Miller said, many of these 
come from a general farm organization, with an attitude of, “I am 
‘agin’ anything that anyone else says for anyone in the agricultural 
industry.” 

I consider in fact that this is a testimonial, all of these being offi- 
cials. This is a testimonial to the switch in thinking in southern 
California, that this particular organization feels they have to coun- 
teract in this fashion. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I notice you have a long prepared state- 
ment. If there is no objection, it will be put in the record as if given. 
Would you care to make comments on it? We have a lot of witnesses 
we have to hear today. 

Without objection, it will be put in that way, and you may give your 
comments. 

Mrs. Werner. I would prefer to read it. I am not going to insist 
on it. There have been statements made here yesterday and today; 
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primarily yesterday, that I feel were probably not accurate, and I 
think that this question of the growth of corporate farming, should be 
called to your attention. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I am just suggesting that your speech 
be put in there as being read and then you comment on any particular 

art. 
r Mrs. Werner. I think that the important part at this time, is the 
fact that corporate farming continues to grow. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Could I interrupt youthere? Does this 
mean the existing sheds and henhouses are being filled up regardless 
of bankruptcies and things of that kind q : 

Mrs. Werner. Yes. Plus new sheds being built. 

Mr. Mitier. What does this mean in terms of short-range and long- 
range future ? 

Mrs. Wetner. Well, the answer in both is disaster. 

Mr. Mitier. Do you mean continued overproduction and over- 
expansion ? 

{rs, Weiner. Correct. The point that I wanted to make here, 
is that where these bills—well, let me continue with this next sentence. 


Taking the following snatches from the publication Hatchery and Feed, May 
1959, pages 46 and 47 proves the point. 


“MORE EGG TYPE CHICKS, FROM THE SOUTHEAST 


“The big news now in the egg industry is the surge of egg-type chicks being 
hatched in the Southeast and South. Apparently discouraged by the continued 


low broiler prices and profits, the South is looking with rose-colored glasses at 
the keeping of laying hens. As these wired reports and the area hatching 


figures on page 76 show, these folks are disregarding current low egg prices, 
and barging right in just the same. 

Georgia: Egg integration developing rapidly throughout the State; North 
Carolina, egg contracting and integration increasing as result of egg prices; 
Virginia, egg contracting increasing; Nebraska, integration programs are on the 


increase; Missouri, commercial producers going ahead, all others down. Egg 
contracting increasing, but not important as yet; Michigan, integration in egg- 
type birds is on the increase; Wisconsin, we have increased but limited amount 
of egg integration; Indiana, egg contracting picking up; Minnesota, some forms 
of integration making progress; Ohio, considerable talk about egg contracting 


and integration; Northeast, contracting expanding, especially in northern New 
England and western part of area; Oregon, contract production and integration 


is increasing in market eggs; north California, egg contracting on very large 
flocks on increase. 

I am sorry that a report from southern California is not included, 
but since it isn’t, allow me to supply my personal observations. Inde- 
pendent hatcheries are being hit very heavily with cancellations for 
baby chicks. Some hatcheries, probably out of a loyalty to their cus- 
tomers, are attempting to place them with legitimate producers, even 
if on credit, at a reduced price. But where we double our supports 
as a result of expansion, primarily for nonproducer finance, then I 
think we are heading for real disaster. I am going to agree to submit 
this into the record. I was looking for a few more comments that I 
did want tomake. That is the thinking that we are being subjected to 
by authorities in the field. 

Even this does not place all of the chicks hatched. But the major 
national mills are always on hand to offer to buy them up at a greatly 
reduced rate, of course, and grow them out under contract, with hopes 
of selling them back to us as raised pullets at some future date. If 
even at this “some future date” they cannot be placed, then, of course, 
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the mills will be feeding that many layers and find themselves in egg 
production to compete with our eggs. San Diego County more than 
doubled its egg production. In April of 1958 our net export was 
31,679 cases, and in April 1959, San Diego County exported 64,885 
cases. These figures are taken from the San Diego County Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Crop News for April 1959. 

Many opinions are in the air. Fred L. Farber, agricultural econo- 
mist of the USDA Marketing Service, in the Poultry and Eggs 
Weekly of Saturday, May 30, 1959, said that “fewer poultry 
farmers, processors, dstribators, and retailers will be in business 10 
years from now if the present trends continue. This history of these 
trends is so clear that their continuation is virtually assured.” 
Whether this is a statement of fact or wishful thinking is yet to be 
seen. 

I submit, gentlemen, they are beginning to bury us before we have 
even died. 

I am committed to the support of an emergency program, referring 
specifically to Congressman Brown’s bill and Congressman’s Miller’s 
resolution, and to a long-range program which we feel will be an- 
swered by acceptance of H.R. 7565. I want to urge that in any future 
testimony, you should find out whether a person is a producer; not 
how many hens he is feeding, but is he the guy that handles the feed 
scoops, because mills also speak in terms of number of hens they are 
feeding. 

I ace to close with this, a statement that I want to submit into the 
record from my chamber of commerce. 

(The statement of the Vista Chamber of Commerce is as follows:) 


VIsTA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Vista, Calif., June 12, 1959. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

This will introduce Mrs. Eva Weiner, who is representing this chamber of 
commerce and other organizations in an effort toward stabilization of egg and 
poultry prices. The poultry business is the largest agricultural effort in San 
Diego County, and present low prices have forced many out of business, seriously 
endangering our economy. Unexplained sudden variations in prices have caused 
failures and indebtedness. We earnestly believe that a Government marketing 
order would have the effect of stabilizing prices and restoring the confidence of 
poultrymen in our Government. 

Anything you may be able to do to help Mrs. Weiner bring this serious situa- 
tion to the attention of proper authorities will be greatly appreciated by the 
board of directors of the Vista, Calif., Chamber of Commerce. 

Very truly yours, 
ELMER R. KING, Manager. 


Mrs. Werner. I have here a resolution of the Vista Chamber of 
Commerce adopted June 9, 1959, which I will also submit for the 
record. 

(The resolution is as follows :) 


RESOLUTION OF THE VISTA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ADOPTED JUNE 9, 1959 


Whereas poultry and eggs constitute the major agricultural income in the 
Greater Vista area, accounting for more than $2,500,000 annually; and 
Whereas, when poultry farmers are economically depressed, it reflects un- 
favorably on the entire community in decreased purchasing power; and 
Whereas these economic depressions in poultry are more and more frequent, 
each of greater and greater severity and duration than the previous; and 
Whereas the growth of contract farming and vertical integration in this 
industry indicate that poultry will continue to be depressed: Be it therefore 
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Resolved, That the Vista Chamber of Commerce urges the adoption of H.R. 
7565 as a means of stabilizing the poultry industry nationally; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be forwarded to our own Congress- 
man, James Utt; Congressman Clem Miller, author of the bill; Congressman 
Lester Johnson, chairman of the Subcommittee on Dairy and Poultry; and 
Congressman Harold Cooley, chairman of the House Committee on Agriculture. 

Mrs. Werner. I would also like to submit a letter from W. G. 
Rutherford, executive vice president of the First National Bank of 
Vista, Calif., to Hon. Lester Johnson, chairman, House Subcommit- 
tee for Dairy and Poultry, House Committee on Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C. ; , 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. If there is no objection, the letter will 
be put in as being read at this point. 

(The letter is as follows:) 

THE First NATIONAL BANK OF VISTA, 
Vista, Calif., June 16, 1959. 
Hon. LESTER JOHNSON, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee for Dairy and Pcultry, 
House Committee on Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


Deak Sir: The town of Vista and the immediate surrounding area is now 
faced with a serious economic problem. Many of our town’s people obtain their 
livelihood from poultry, and particularly from egg production. This, to us, is 
big business, since we believe approximately 30 percent of our economy is di- 
rectly attributed to egg production. It is estimated that the annual income 
from this production is from $2% to $3 million annually. With the decline in 
the egg prices, Vista and our residents will certainly suffer, some fatally. 

Yours very truly, 
W. G. RUTHERFORD, 
Executive Vice President. 

Mrs. Werner. I would like to take a moment to discuss H.R. 7565 
to point out that in the purpose of the bill I would suggest that it be 
amended to read, “To provide for the orderly marketing of poultry 
and poultry products” and to include the following phrase, “To pre- 
serve the status of the independent poultry producer and to assure 
consumers an adequate supply of poultry and poultry products.” I 
feel that would put the bill in the light that we had intended it to be. 
I recognize that we put you gentlemen to an awful lot of pressure, 
and accept this as an oversight. Last Tuesday night I left directly 
from the meeting of the Palamor Poultry Cooperative, the largest 
cooperative in the Vista area, which unanimously, at the meeting 
prior to my leaving, endorsed H.R. 7565, and unanimously endorsed 
House Joint Resolution 427 and the immediate relief program. This 
is a producer cooperative, made up entirely of producers. 

Mr. Jonnson of Wisconsin. Please call the next witness. 

Mr. Mituer. The next witness is Mr. I. A. Barlas, of Petaluma, 
Calif. He is going to testify, as I have previously said, regarding 
the change of the attitude of the Farm Bureau in that area. 

At this time, first, I would like to introduce for the record a letter 
from the Poultry Producers of Central California which is also 
changing its attitude about poultry production controls—from one 
of opposition to support of the principle of our bill, H.R. 7565. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. If there is no objection to it being 
introduced, it will be made a part of the record. 

I have a telegram, which has been sent to the chairman of the full 
committee, from Mr. K. Okuda, president of the Poultrymen’s Co- 
operative Association, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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They will both be made a part of the record at this point. 
(The letter dated June 15, 1959, and the telegram dated June 16, 
1959, are as follows :) 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., June 16, 1959, 
Hon. Harotp D. Coorry, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Board of directors of this organization of 1,500 commercial poultrymen urge 
your vigorous opposition to all attempts to provide a price support program for 
eggs. 

K. Oxupa, 
President, Poultrymen’s Cooperative Association, 


POULTRY PRODUCERS OF CENTRAL CALIFORNIA, 
San Leandro, Calif., June 15, 1959, 
Hon. CLEM MILLER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MILLER: Thank you for keeping us so closely advised of 
your efforts to solve the pressing problems in the poultry industry as they 
adversely affect producers. 

We have reviewed with our board of directors H.R. 7565 introduced by you in 
the House of Representatives June 4, 1959, which has been referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture. There was a lengthy discussion and exchange of 
views by our board having to do with price supports, production controls, Fed- 
eral marketing orders, advertising and sales promotion programs, all as they 
affect the welfare of producers. As you know, all of our directors are active 
commercial producers of poultry and poultry products. 

Complying with the request contained in your telegram of May 27 for com- 
ments and counsel, our board resolved “in consideration of the subject legisla- 
tion, H.R. 7565, the board of directors of Poultry Producers of Central Califor- 
nia is favorable to the principle of production control, provided the application 
of such control can be extended to all segments or units of production involved, 
for only then Can production control be effective.” It was stated further, for 
the record, that this association actively supports through a member checkoff 
finance program, a national industry consumer information program through the 


Poultry and Egg National Board to promote sales and consumption of eggs and - 


poultry products. In its discussion the board questioned whether the produc- 
tion of eggs and poultry products would be effectively controlled through the 
enactment of the proposed legislation, due to the nature of the production enter- 
prise, particularly in small flock areas, and for this reason the principles of sales 
promotion are favored. 

I also read to our board of directors my letter to you dated May 1 comment- 
ing on the distressed breach in poultry and egg prices. Our board of directors 
had no objection to this letter, indicating it was in agreement with the senti- 
ments expressed. I believe this letter, together with the board’s resolution 
quoted above, indicates our board’s position which is in support of any practical 
effective solution to the present serious problem based on achieving the desired 
results in an admittedly complex situation, and certainly more effective than 
various programs attempted in the past. 

Please be assured that our cooperative association is constantly working in 
our members’ behalf in our marketing and supply activities using all of our 
resources to obtain the highest possible return for our members’ products which 
we market, and supply them with the lowest possible prices for the supplies we 
handle and which they need. 

We appreciate your efforts to effectively deal with this very complex situation. 


Sincerely, 
L. N. TuHompson, General Manager. 


Mr. Jonunson of Wisconsin. We will be very pleased to hear from 
you now, Mr. Barlas. 
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STATEMENT OF I. A. BARLAS, PETALUMA, CALIF., LEGISLATIVE 
REPRESENTATIVE, CALIFORNIA STATE POULTRY INSTITUTE 


Mr. Baruas. Chairman Johnson, members of the committee, I am 
L. A. Barlas, legislative representative of the California State Poultr 
Institute. I am president of the Allied Poultry Industries Counci 
and also represent the California Egg Producers’ Association and 
Sonoma County Poultry Growers Association. 

Mr. Miter. Is this a statewide organization ? 

Mr. Baruas. Not all of them. The Poultry Growers Association 
is in Sonoma County only, and the Egg Producers’ Association is in 
northern California. i 

I live in Petaluma, Calif., the birthplace of the poultry industry 
and known as the egg basket of the world. California is the largest 
egg producing State in the country. 

I desire to make a brief statement and ask to present the remainin 
portion of my statement for the record. We in California agricul- 
ture have enjoyed the beneficial effects of statewide marketing orders 
for 22 years, Commodity after commodity has voted to embrace 
this form of a self-help solution to their problems. The Sisk-Miller- 
Hagen-Bowles bill, H.R. 7565, is one such workable remedy to ease 
the poultryman’s dilemma as a Shute plan. 

But perfecting and enacting long-range legislation takes time. 
Meanwhile, we want to survive. 

Therefore, we need immediate, emergency action such as called for 
by the Miller resolution, House Joint Resolution 427, the Brown bill, 
H.R. 7752—both of which call for purchase of laying hens by the De- 
partment of Agriculture—and stepped-up use of fryer meat for the 
school lunch program and other emergency action which appears neces- 
sary to the committee. 

th California today intensive expansion is already underway with 
construction of large super-efficient automation-type plants in units 
of 20,000 birds each, some ranches having 200,000 to 300,000 birds. In 
Sonoma County alone, I know of 22 such plants going into operation 
atthe present time. These plants are not necessarily being financed by 
the producers themselves. It seems likely at this time that Califor- 
nians may soon be shipping a very large surplus of eggs to the expand- 
ing market of the Southeastern States. 

The principal concern of this committee and of everyone interested in the 
welfare of the poultry industry, is how to achieve some degree of stability in 
be industry so that those who produce and market poultry can enjoy a good 
iving. 

This is the concluding statement of Mr. Hermon Miller of the 
USDA before the House Small Business Subcommittee No. 6, at 
hearings on problems in the poultry industry, as reported in House 
Report 2717. Many times since this plea on behalf of the industry, 
Secretary Benson has turned a deaf ear to the rapidly vanishing 
independent poultryman. However, we should dwell upon the past 
problems of the industry only as they relate to the future. The fu- 
ture calls for recognition of new concepts of poultry production and 
marketing and the problems inherent. therein. Solution calls for a 
broad and imaginative approach to the problem of planned overpro- 
duction. Since the steel and auto industries are constantly held up 
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to the poultrymen as the shining example of the self-determination 
of independent enterprise, it may well be advisable to emulate some of 
their successful product and marketing practices, tailoring production 
to suit consumption. The continued headlong dash down the “effi- 
cient” road of overproduction can lead only to further plunging 
prices, increasing chaos and multiplying bankruptcies in the poultry 
industry. 

It is naive to believe that promotion alone can solve the complex 
social-economic problems engendered by contract production or in- 
tegration. It is equally naive for any one segment of the industry to 
believe that the problems of the turkey, egg, or fryer producers are 
not closely interrelated, for nothing could be more remote from the 
truth. It has long been the credo of the poultryman to believe that 
“efficiency” would assure his continuing success on the farm. Such 
is no longer the truth. The empty farms of his bankrupt neighbors 
do not long remain empty but are placed back into production by 
larger, even more efficient producers with more extensive financing, 
and so goes the spiraling cycle of overproduction, bankruptcy, and 
nonfarm financing. 

This committee has heard dozens tell much the same depressing 
story of the plight of the industry. Now we are finding that almost 
all the survivors of our decimated, more closely organized and wiser 
industry are ready to join together in resolute determination to peti- 
tion to Congress to implement the aforementioned two-point program. 
First, the adoption of the program called for by the Miller resolution 
and the Brown bill and other appropriate immediate emergency relief. 
Then, the enactment of production-control legislation now pending in 
Congress as the instrument for a long-range solution. 

One of the overriding imperatives which justify this type of pro- 
gram is the fact that the poultryman is no longer producing a product 
for market but a product to market; a product which is rapidly being 
relegated from a principal product of a principal industry to a by- 
product of foreign industries, including feed, banking, and insurance 
corporations. 

I trust that from the testimony before this committee shall emerge 
a clean bill embodying the principles of production controls which 
the California marketing agreement approach and legislation such as 
the Auchincloss-Miller bill have in common. 

The alternative to a two-point program along these lines is not the 
status quo. As Mr. Lewis, representing the Governor of Wisconsin, 
testified yesterday, the industry is going to be regulated, one way or 
the other—either by independent farmers in cooperation with their 
Government, or by giant nonfarm corporations. No action by the 
Congress means the latter is inevitable. 

The Department of Agriculture points to recent reduction statistics 
but this does not justify delaying action. A broiler hatch of 5 to 7 
percent below last year does not necessarily mean a 5 to 7 percent 
increase in the price received by the producer. 

Passage of both immediate short-term and long-range legislation 
is absolutely essential to maintain and preserve the economic inde- 
pendence of the family farmer and also the long-range best interests 
of the consumer. 

I would like to comment that in California today we have an exten- 
sive expansion already underway with the construction of large super- 
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efficient automation type of plants which are built in units of 20,000 
birds each. Many ranches have more than one unit of such 20,000- 
bird units. 

In Sonoma County alone, at the present time, there are 22 such 
units, in some form of construction. _ 

These plans are not necessarily being financed by the producers 
themselves. A thousand birds are being placed in operation in addi- 
tion to the bankruptcies which are underway in the counties. These 
ranches which are going bankrupt are being placed back into opera- 
tion in addition to these large Toe ete units, ae 

It is reaching the point where California will soon be competitive 
with almost any State in the Union. And the problem is a vast sur- 

lus of eggs. 

Mr. McIntire. Might I ask a question at this point. What propor- 
tion of the egg production in California is now being exported out of 
the State ¢ 

Mr. Baruas. At the present time we import some and export some. 
I do not have that ‘nfdieenistioin, I think you have the figures that 
have been submitted here for the record. 

Mr. McIntire. Is your total production in California about equal 
to your total consumption at this time ? 

Mr. Barias. Just about; yes, sir. As I recall, there is just the same 
percentage being mar to in as shipped out. 

Mr. Miurxr. I believe that we have had some for export. 

Mr. McIntire. Very definitely, you have a deficit in broilers, do 
you not ¢ 
" Mr. Baruas. Yes, we have a deficit in broilers. The only light that 
shines upon the egg producers and the poultry people in Sonoma 
County, if I may so state, is the fact that we have Clem Miller rep- 
resenting us in Congress. 

Mr. Miniter. Thank you. 

Mr. Baruas. I think that this concludes my testimony. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I want to thank you for the fine state- 
ment that you have given us. We have a lot more witnesses that we 
have promised to hear today, and we promised the Congressmen that 
we would hear them Friday morning. I want to thank you for com- 
a this distance to be here. 

Mr. Kunrr. We feel you have been very generous of your time. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Congressman Landrum from Georgia 
is here. He has a group of people from his State, from Alabama, 
and also from Mississippi. He wants to introduce them at this time. 
Congressman Mitchell from the State of Georgia is here also. 

Will you introduce your constituents ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. PHIL M. LANDRUM, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE NINTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF GEORGIA 


Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
will be very brief. When my presence in the audience was alluded 
to during the testimony of the distinguished gentleman from Calli- 
fornia, Mr. Kuhrt, it was in connection with some comments that he 
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was making on peaches. We are proud of our designation as a 
“peach State.” 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. You have every right to be. 

Mr. Lanprum. I should add, however, that it is not entirely limited 
to the variety which we eat that makes us proud. We are equal] 
proud of those which we just simply grow and love. That is the 
peach about which all of us are most in favor. 

I have accompanying me here today these distinguished gentlemen 
from my State, and the State of Alabama, and with them my dis- 
tinguished colleague and my dear friend from the seventh district of 
Georgia, Congressman Erwin Mitchell. And from his district we 
have Mr. Willard Adcox of Dalton, Ga., and from Alabama, Mr, 
Walter Kirksey, and from Gainesville, Ga., the executive secretary of 
the Georgia Poultry Association, Mr. Albert R. Gibson, who will 
speak for the three of them. 

If you gentlemen will be seated I want to make, if the Chairman 
will permit me, a statement. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. From what part of Alabama are you? 

Mr. Kirxsey. I am from Albertville. 

Mr. Lanprum. Chairman Johnson’s wife is from Gadsen, Ala. 

With diverting from the learned discussions that you have just 
had from these people from California, and without consuming too 
much time of the committee—and these gentlemen who are here are 
about to give you an equally learned statement of some of the prob- 
lems connected with the poultry industry—I would like to make 
just a very brief statement in connection with this subject. 

We have, probably, the largest broiler growing area in the coun- 
try. We produce in the district which I represent now more than 
100 million, probably 125 million broilers annually. 

We recognize that we have some problems. Frankly, we have 
some serious problems connected with the growing and the marketing 
of this crop. 

Nevertheless, we are all in as near complete unanimity as we can 
get, and agree that the very worst thing that we could do 1s to come to 
the Government to seek help through Government agencies. 

Just a few minutes ago the two distinguished gentlemen sitting on 
the committee, as well as myself and Mr. Mitchell, participated in a 
vote on the floor of the House of Representatives, in voting on a 
program which is a clear demonstration of the futility of the Gov- 
ernment trying to regulate such programs as deal with agricultural 
commodities. 

We have tried for the last 3 years, as you gentlemen well know, to 
develop some workable agriculture program relating to one com- 
modity or another. We thought, certainly, that this compromise 
agreement which was brought to the floor a while ago, in connection 
with wheat, was something that could be accepted and that we would 
move in the direction of eliminating our serious surplus of wheat 
supply, and quit costing the taxpayers $1 million a day for storage 
for these surpluses. Nevertheless, 1t was defeated by 14 votes. 

That to me is a clear demonstration that though we have the prob- 
lems, and though we must apply all of the intellect and the resources 
at; our command to the solution of these problems, that insofar as 
the well-intentioned gentlemen from California, Mr. Miller and his 
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associates, may be, so far as their intentions go, we agree we have got 
a problem, but we respectfully disagree with the solution offered and 
say, moreover, that, if I may be permitted to use the words of one 
of these distinguished gentlemen in conversation recently, the remedy 
proposed in the Federal legislation in this field is worse than the 
disease. And we think if you just leave us alone that we can solve 
our own problem. 

With that statement I thank the chairman for his considered atten- 
tion, and commend these three gentlemen to you. 

Mr. Mitter. I appreciate the gentleman’s comment, but I do feel 
that the vote on the wheat proposition is very, very much different 
from what we are trying to do here. We are trying to avoid the 
wheat approach, to avoid the parity concept, in its entirety. And, 
also, to avoid any necessity of going to the Federal Government for a 
handout. We agree with our honorable colleague of Georgia on that. 

Mr. JouHnson of Wisconsin. We will now hear from Congressman 
Mitchell. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ERWIN MITCHELL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE SEVENTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


Mr. Mircnett. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
have no statement but I would like to associate myself with the com- 
ments of my distinguished Georgian, Congressman Landrum. 

I want to express to you personally my thanks for the courtesy 
extended through the chairman to these gentlemen who are about to 
testify. You have had many requests to testify. And I know that 
time is of the essence. They will be brief. They realize that you 
have to get through. 

I would like to say this for my constituent, Mr. Adcox, and to 
point out to the committee, you know the way that broilers are pro- 
duced under contract in Georgia. He is an individual. He repre- 
sents no association. He is appearing in his own behalf as a proc- 
essor-producer. And, certainly, it is a credit to me to have the 
opportunity to sit with you on these hearings. 

One other comment. 

I do not know whether in arranging for these hearings you intended 
to establish some precedent about the age-old question of which came 
first, the chicken or the egg, but I noticed that you put eggs on first, 
for whatever significance that has. 

Mr. Jonnson of Wisconsin. It just happened that we put the eggs 
on first. 

I might say that I think the committee is supposed to hear all sides 
of the question. We welcome the people who are in favor of a par- 
ticular piece of legislation, as well as those who are opposed. That 
is the way we thresh out legislation here. Most decisions we arrive 
at are usually a compromise, because of different ideas. 

Mr. Lanproum. The best compromise is to let it alone—get out of it. 

If you will excuse me for a moment, we have a labor bill coming 
up that I have to attend to. 


Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. We will be glad to hear from you now, 
Mr. Gibson. 
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STATEMENT OF ALBERT R. GIBSON, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
GEORGIA POULTRY FEDERATION, GAINESVILLE, GA. 


Mr. Gisson. Mr. Chairman and committee members, I am Albert 
Gibson, executive secretary of the Georgia Poultry Federation, repre- 
senting all segments of the poultry industry in Georgia. We have 
nine member organizations, which includes the Georgia Hatchery 
Association, the Georgia Poultry Improvement Association, the Geor- 
gia Egg Association, Georgia Feed Association, Georgia Turkey As- 
sociation, Cherokee Feed Bailers Association, Georgia Poultry 
Processors Association, and the Georgia Feed Dealers Association, and 
over 300 individual and firm members. 

During 1958, Georgia produced and marketed 292 million birds, 
well over twice as many as any other State. In the relatively short 
period of 24 years, poultry has grown into the leading agricultural 
industry of our State. This tremendous progress has been made un- 
der the free enterprise way of life and our people are convinced that 
such development could not have been made under a control program, 

While prices are very low at this time, and have been for several 
months, our people do not want a control program. They feel that 
the problems of our industry should be worked out by industry people. 

We have recently started a poultry auction, and are working on new 
and better merchandising methods, through the National Broiler 
Council. Our producers and hatcheries have been working on cut- 
backs in production and the picture for the immediate future looks 
much brighter than it did a few short months back. 

Mr. Chairman, it is the considered opinion of Georgia poultrymen 
that they should work out their own solution through sensible plan- 
ning and better merchandising methods. 

We thank you for giving us this opportunity to appear before the 
committee, and we will be happy to try to answer any questions you 
may have. 

Mr. Jonnson of Wisconsin. Do you have a question ? 

Mr. McIntire. Just one or two short questions. 

Mr. Gibson, in what years have you had the greatest expansion in 
the poultry industry? I realize that the industry has perhaps grown 
rather rapidly and become important within the last 25 years. 

Mr. Gisson. Actually, the industry started in about 1935. We pro- 
duced less than one-half million birds. From that date to this we 
have gone to 292 million. In the latter years it has built up more 
rapidly than it did at first. 

Mr. McIntire. You have developed the largest producing State in 
the Union? 

Mr. Gisson. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. What are the factors behind this kind of a shift 
in agriculture? 

Mr. Gisson. Mr. Adcox could answer that a little bit better than I, 
possibly, but basically when the boll weevil got into cotton, particu- 
larly, and then after the allotments came in, very gradually at first 
and then much more rapidly all of it had to go out of cotton, and they 
were looking for something else and they turned to poultry. 

Mr. McIntire. You say that it started as a small grower type of 
operation ? 
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Mr. Gisson. That is right. 

It began as a way to make a living, to supplant the cotton which 
was on its way out. 

Mr. McInrie. These growers now, of course, are large growers, 
and I can appreciate that. Are they still basically growing diversi- 
fied crops, some cotton and some peanuts? 

Mr, Gisson. In north Geongia, very little cotton, practically no 

anuts. 

Pehey are diversified to some extent, with a little beef cattle and 
garden crops. 

In the southern part of the State, cotton and tobacco have for years 
been their mainstay, as well as peanuts, but with the marketing 
quotas cutting them down, as it has every year, south Georgia is also 
swinging to poultry. 

Mr. McIntire. Would you care to give an observation along this 
line, because 1 am interested in what I note as being different posi- 
tions in relation to farm programs, whether it involves poultry, which 
is a relatively new enterprise in your area, as contrasted with the 
usual position I have observed in relation to the kind of programs 
-on cotton, tobacco, and peanuts. 

Could you elaborate on that for me ? 

Mr. Gisson. How do you mean ? 

Mr. McIntire. [ mean that there has been very ardent support 
for the concepts of production controls and high levels of support 
as related to both poultry and feed grains, and in the same area. If 
I understand the situation now, the poultry industry is now well 
established, and you are finding that by virtue of the low cost of the 
essential facilities—particularly prompted by the increase in feed 
grain capabilities—a new industry is expanding. Now, is the same 
philosophy applicable to this development as has been applicable 
to other agricultural developments, or somewhat applicable? 

Can you rationalize that for me? 

Mr. Gieson. Yes, sir, I think I can. 

You have to understand that north Georgia and south Georgia 
are very different. South Georgia, as I said before still has to a 
great extent cotton and tobacco and peanut economy. 

Mr. McIn1me. Have you had any expansion of the poultry indus- 
try in that district ? 

Mr. Gisson. It is coming now, because of the cutbacks in the allot- 
ment on cotton and tobacco, to the point that many of them feel 
that they can no longer make a living from those two products. And 
therefore, they are moving into poultry in several areas of south 
Georgia. | 

Up until this time most of the thinking in poultry, in the State of 
Georgia, comes from the north Georgia group. 

I think, as you said, their thinking is that they have something 
that has worked to their salvation, and they feel, if I was to get into 
the situation, that the south Georgia farmer finds himself in, they 
would continue to try to battle out their own problem. 

Mr. McIntire. To what extent is this capability to battle out their 
own problem applicable, with their being given some minimum per- 
haps, but still some economic base by virtue of price-supporting 
activities in the other commodities ? 
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You see, I come from an area that does not have any of these aids, 
and we compete on the basis of the open market. It is a bit peculiar, 
but nevertheless we just do not have any of them. I am interested in 
getting your observation—I am not quarreling with you—as to the 
extent to which you feel it should be applied. It is important to make 
sure that this does not come in through another commodity. 

Mr. Gisson. I think the only way that I can answer that—and 
possibly Mr. Adcox may wish to add something to this—that the 
poultry farmers, particularly the north Georgia folks, are so inter- 
ested in poultry that they are not too concerned with the supports 
for other farm commodities. 

Mr. McIntire. How are they voting on the cotton referendum ? 

Mr. Gisson. I do not know. That is in south Georgia, again. I 
do not know too much about that. What is the story on that in your 
county, on cotton ? 


STATEMENT OF WILLARD ADCOX, DALTON, GA. 


Mr. Ancox. I can very briefly tell you what the story on cotton has 
been in my home county in Georgia. At the end of World War II, 
we had a total of seven cotton gins in our county, and all of them did 
a very good business. Today we have one left, and it does very little 
business. 

There is practically no cotton in that county any more. 

Mr. McIntire. Do you think the total philosophy is shifting away 
from that? 

Mr. Apvcox. In my immediate area I am sure that it is. 

Mr. Gisson. In the north Georgia area it has shifted away. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I drove through that area last fall and 
I would not think it is a cotton area. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. McIntire, with regard to your question about 
cotton and the theory of price support and other related commodities 
in that field, and in line with what Mr. Adcox stated to you about the 
decrease in the number of cotton gins, let me say that I represent 18 
northeast Georgia counties, bordering both the Carolinas and Tennes- 
see, a very large and substantially rural area. 

When I was a boy, just a few years ago, cotton was the chief source 
of income for all of the people, not just the farm families, but all of 
them. 

I was reared in a county which had about 10 cotton gins. I was 
reared in an area that had a cotton gin within a mile south of my 
home, within three-quarters of a mile north of my home, and two 
within 5 miles north and slightly west of my home. That is in a little 
community within a county. 

Today in those 18 north Georgia counties there are 2 cotton gins 
throughout the whole area. 

When you talk about price support and the parity theory in connec- 
tion with this poultry program and relate it to cotton, I think we are 
getting into an area that is not exactly analogous. 

In he first place, cotton can be stored for an indefinite length of 
time, and the money can be borrowed on it, and it is not a great loss 
that will be suffered, one way or the other. Nevertheless, as convenient 
as that part of the program has been to the cotton farmer, we have 
seen our cotton farmers driven out of business and driven out, mind 
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you, since the inception of the control program. It has moved west- 
ward—entirely so. 

South Georgia, as Mr. Gibson has just mentioned, finds it more and 
more difficult to produce cotton, and the other supported commodities, 
at a profit. On the other hand, if we get into a controlled program 
here on poultry, a perishable product, though it is true that we can 
freeze it and keep it an indefinite period in some form, the big poult 
market today, the big demand from the consumers, is for fresh poul- 


try. 

Therefore, we are thinking about a perishable product, a product 
that has to be sold now. And if we put the Government into this 
business, we will eventually come around to applying the Se 
formula to it. When that day comes, God only knows what will hap- 

n to the taxpayers who furnish the money to support it, and I think 

know what will happen to the people who are in it. 

It will be only the very big that can survive, just as is being made 
true today, that only the very big can survive in cotton and peanuts 
and tobacco. 

Mr. Mrixer. I want you to understand that the proposed legislation, 
the bills which I have introduced—both of them—do not embody 
the parity concept at all. The erie one is based on marketing 
order principles; they are flexible enough to take into consideration 
the development in the poultry industry from one month, from one 
year to year, and to accommodate to these problems of fresh poultry 
and frozen poultry, and so on, which you envisage. 

Mr. Lanprum. I believe I see that in your bill. I do not disagree 
with your intention and your desire, but what I am talking about is 
this: When you start such a program as this in the Government, we are 
following a philosophy that has been developed over the past quarter 
of a century, for 30 years, and every time we get a problem, the place 
to get the solution is in Washington. And inevitably it is all gomg 
to end up here in the laps of the Members of Congress. The only 
result that can come from that is that we are going to put the money 
back there to them, because they are the people that put us up here. 

That should have been clearly evident, or at least it was clearly 
evident to me from the demonstration presented yesterday. The large 
attendance which you had at the committee hearing yesterday from 
the area of New Jersey, in my judgment, was people who want to 
get a bit of financial help from the Government. 

The people who talk about this Government program, with the 
exception of those like you, who have some constructive thing in 
mind, are looking at the money end of it that comes from the Gov- 
ernment. 

We will absolutely destroy the poultry industry as we know it and 
as it has meant prosperity to our smaller farmers in our area if we 
bring it under a Government control program. 

Mr. McIntirp. May I make this observation as to this program. I 
_ that you were not around here at that time; I know that I was 
not. 

Were you prepared to make that same observation some 25 or 30 
years ago, that that would be true in the cotton industry and peanut 
industry and related industries? 

Mr. Lanprum. It could be. 
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I will say to the gentleman that although I have been in the ma- 
jority party, I have disagreed with that from the beginning. 

Mr. McInime. I understand—I appreciate that. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. We are very glad to have had the 
impromptu statements from Congressman Landrum. We will now 
hear from the next witness. 

Mr. Minurr. I have a question to ask of Mr. Gibson. 

Have you had an opportunity to take a look at the legislation I 
have introduced ? 

I believe that in addition to being opposed, as a representative 
from your area, you have an obligation to look at the legislation that 
is before the committee. I will supply you copies of the legislation to 
take back with you, to analyze. I hope you will sharpshoot it, and 
give us some concrete objections that you have to this legislation, as 
you find it in the bills. 

Would you be kind enough to do that? 

Mr. Gipson. I will be happy to do that, Mr. Miller. I glanced 
through it in a hurry; I came up here Wednesday from a big affair 
in Georgia last week that consumed our time right up through Sun- 
day, and I have gone over it hurriedly, but I will be happy to study 
it and go over it with some of my directors. 

Mr. Murr. There can be no legislation by this Congress that 
would be effective, even if it were passed, if it does not have the 
support of all sections of the country. We are not going to have any 
successful legislation without support from all segments of the coun- 
try. I would like some help and constructive criticism on this bill. 

I have one question, and this is asked in all seriousness. It is par- 
ticularly in the light of your testimony, pointing to the tremendous 
production of broilers in Georgia and Alabama at the present time. 

What do you see as the long-range effect of this tremendous ex- 

ansion in the industry? All of the witnesses today and yesterday 
rom California and Connecticut and New York and New Jersey 
have confirmed that they are facing bankruptcy; that is, with new 
broiler sheds housing 20,000, 50,000, 200,000 birds. What is going to 
be the long-range effect of this kind of continued production ? 

Mr. Girson. Well, sir, we feel definitely in our area that it is up to 
the individual producers to get together and to try to curtail this tre- 
mendous expansion. 

And, as Mr. Miller pointed out, there has been a curtailment of pro- 
duction in the last 6 weeks or so. 

With a combination of trying to use business judgment in our place- 
ment of our chickens, and a drive to increase consumption, we think 
we can work it out. 

a Miter. Any suggestion that can be submitted will be appre- 
ciated. 

Mr. Greson. We must use some commonsense. We have to act as 
businessmen in this thing. Our area is a new area, and quite a few of 
our producers, our larger ones, have gotten overboard in years past, 
on the basis that everybody is making money and the more we could 
produce the more money we will make. 

I think that we have awakened to the fact that that day is over, and 
from here on in we have to do a businesslike job of planning our pro- 
duction. We will have to work a little bit harder on merchandising 
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plans to build up our consumption. That is actually, basically, our 

ob. 
! Mr. Mixer. Would you endorse the statement of Mr. Hermon 
Miller that, one way or another, the poultry business will have to con- 
trol itself? He clearly indicated that was going to have to be by the 
producers. Do you see control by the producers as feasible and pos- 
sible ? 

Mr. Gipson. I personally think that it is possible, but I would like 
to have Mr. Adcox, who is one of our directors in addition to being a 
large poultry operator in north Georgia, make a statement about that. 
And then Mr. Kirksey from Alabama has a short statement that he 
would like to read, and I would like to have him comment on it. They 
are both in this from a different angle than I am. 

Mr. Ancox. As to an industry cutback in production, when you go 
to get an organized cutback among those in the industry, I believe that 
is very difficult to do. 

We, as an individual company, have appraised our own situation. 
Some 3 months ago we cut our growing production about 20 to 25 
percent. We envision a further cut of 25 percent within the next 2 
months, adjusting our production to what we think where it will be in 
line with a profitable destin for our product. 

So far as the industry is concerned—and you were speaking of how 
we will get the poultry consumed—I think it can be done; I think the 
job can be done through the industry itself, through the industry 
associations. 

Poultry products today only account. for about 14 cents of the meat 
diet, leaving 86 cents to whittle on. We have a very small amount of 
the money that is spent for meat today in poultry products. 

Mr. Mirter. If you have 60 cents from the dollar all of a sudden, 
real quick, how long do you think it would take the feed merchants 
and the poultrymen to produce enough to take up that 60, plus another 
20 cents, which could not be consumed by the American families? 

Mr. Apcox. I agree with you that it could be done. I do not think 
anyone is intentionally going out with the idea of producing a 
product. The reason our people in Georgia like the poultry business 
so well—the reason they would like for the Government to leave them 
alone is because it has been profitable to them. 

I grant you that it is not profitable today. 

Mr. Mittrr. Do you see, as some of the witnesses have indicated, 
as the Governor of Wisconsin through Mr. Lewis testified, that the 
expansion in the poultry industry today, the like of which we have 
never seen before, that historical evidence is simply not going any 
longer to be any proof of what we are going to have in the future? 
Do you endorse anything like that? 

Mr. Apcox. I did not see the statement. I do not see that we have 
too much of a revolution today within the industry. There are a 
lot of changes in the industry; changes are being made. 

I would say there are two factors that are bringing about this 
change. One, of course, is the poultry product inspection plan which 
is putting more and more emphasis on the quality of the product, and 
that is resulting in the inefficient and high-co operator having to 
go out of business. 
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I can see no reason why he should be kept in business, just. because 
he is inefficient. 

Mr. Miter. I am not arguing with you or disagreeing with you 
on that. I am pointing up some of the evidence that we have had 
in the last few days, to get your comment as to that evidence. 

We have the problem of studying these several bills. We have to 
hear from all sides, to see what their comments are and to make up 
our minds about it. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Congressman Johnson from Maryland 
represents one of the old poultry areas. He has a question that he 
would like to ask. 

Mr. Jounson of Maryland. The witness testified, I believe, that 
there seemed to be some element of hope or light in the future, 
als you give us more of an explanation of what you meant by 

at 

Mr. Gisson. I am basing that on the cutback that has come in the 
chick placements which we feel will give us a figure as to the number 
that can be marketed profitably. 

Mr. Jounson of Maryland. You spoke about the individual pro- 
ducer. For the most part, the large feed concerns are your producers, 
are they not, in your area? 

Mr. Gipson. We have integrated operations. I think maybe Mr. 
Adcox can speak better on that than I can. 

Mr. Jounson of Maryland. Is any attempt being made as to control 
toward that end? 

Mr. Ancox. I do not know where the dividing line is between a 
company that is big and one that is small. I like to think that in the 

aie industry in Georgia it has been operated by hundreds of small 

usinessmen. ‘We are small businessmen as compared with the major 
feed manufacturers, and in the immediate area there we have no con- 
tracting of poultry by major feed companies. It is all by small oper- 
ated companies, many of them have their own feed mills. 

Mr. Jounson of Maryland. I should like to ask, particularly as to 
the purchasing of poultry by the chainstores in the Georgia markets. 
They buy in great quantities. 

Do you wish to comment on whether or not you feel that that has 
an effect on the oe Senet condition of the poultry market? 

Mr. Gipson. I would like to have Mr. Adcox answer that. again, 
because he is in the processing business, so he actually deals with them 


day after day. 

Mr. Avcox. I think the merchandising practices that are being used 
in quite a number of the large chainstores today are having a very de- 
pressing effect upon poultry prices. We commonly refer to it as a 
two-price system of having a sale at 29 cents this week, and then raisin 
the price to 45 cents or 49 cents a pound for 2 or 3 weeks, to hold 
down the movement of poultry, so that they can have another 29-cent 
sale. I do not blame the stores entirely for that situation. 

I think the poultry industry has to accept a good portion of the 
responsibility for getting them into it by this stepped-up production 
that we have had. 

Mr. Jounson of Maryland. What do you mean? Do you have any 
ae to the committee as to recommendations as to what could 
be done to relieve that ? 
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Mr. Apcox. There is some work being done now, not through the 
Government but through the National Broiler Council. I happen to 
be a member of the board of directors of that organization. They have 
already held meetings, some within the last 2 weeks, with the chain- 
store organizations, working on this problem, and they feel like some 
hel wilt conte from it. ; 

t is a situation. In talking personally with some of the buyers 
of some of the major chains, it is a situation that they themselves 
would like to get out of. They have not quite found the way to do it 
yet. But I do feel that with cooperation between the chainstore groups 
and the poultry aan groupe, that the solution will be found. 

Mr. Jonnson of Maryland. That is all, ° 

Mr. McIntire. I have one question in connection with this volun- 
tary cutback. 

Ta the time that you have been in production in Georgia, how many 
times has there been an attempt by industry groups in their recommen- 
dations to cut back the production, and how effective has that been? 

Mr. Apncox. I have been in the business since 1951. I could not 
give you the number of times that it has been attempted. It has been 
attempted and it has worked successfully. 

This is not the first time that the industry has had problems of low 
prices. We have had them before. This one has been a little more 
prolonged than the others were. 

I personally feel that we will get out of this one, the same way that 
we got out of all of the rest of them. When we, as individual opera- 

rs, begin to hurt badly enough, why, naturally, we will do some- 
thing about it. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. How far back was the cut? 

Mr. Apcox. Our company cut production about 25 percent in 
March. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Under the way you operate, do you pay 
the miller so much a pound for taking care of his broilers? 

Mr. Apoox. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. And when the market is not right 
your man loses, or do you cut his margin down, or what do you do? 

Mr. Apcox. We are the man that loses on the low markets. We 
guarantee the grower payment of more than what his cost will be 
in growing the group of chickens. 

Mr. Gisson. That is pretty well true throughout the State, 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Will you proceed ? 


STATEMENT OF WALTER KIRKSEY, ALBERTVILLE, ALA. 


Mr. Kirxsey. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Walter Kirksey, from Albertville, Ala. I am here repre- 
senting myself as a broiler producer and the Alabama Poultry In- 
dustries Association, composed of some 2,000 members. 

We would certainly agree that things have not been good recently 
in the broiler business. All segments—the hatcherymen, the feed 
companies, the processors and the producers—have all had a rather 


rough time. I have been in the producing end about 9 years and 
have actually enjoyed more good than bad. 

_In the bad time for the industry—usually periods of overproduc- 
tion or underconsumption—I have heard members of all segments 
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say it’s time that we should cut back, and frankly, most of the time 
they have not done it, but I honestly believe, with the prices we have 


had for the last year in the broiler business, that they are not only, 


sincere in saying they intend to cut back or regulate their production. 
but are actually doing so. 

I don’t believe any section of the country producing broilers could 
be more aware of conditions than my section. We have many prob- 
lems to deal with and sincerely feel that ways and means can be 
worked out where the broiler industry can get back on its feet and 
again be prosperous. 

Today in my State there is a meeting of the entire industry frying 
to develop plans for a broiler auction, which we have hopes will im- 
prove our marketing in the State. Del-Marva has had an auction 
some 7 years. Georgia has recently organized an exchange, and Ar- 
kansas will begin one shortly. I tell you this only to point out that 
things are being done to improve the industry. 

I think in our area we enjoy a better relationship between feed 
dealers and growers that most. Don’t misunderstand me to say the 

ower or feed dealer is satisfied with the markets we have had, but. 
the ert maintains a position of not being pushed around and cer- 
tainly feels free to use his own judgment as to feed companies, whether 
on contract or not. He has no visions of a monster about to swallow 
him, and, as I said earlier, he isn’t satisfied with his earnings, but he 
knows his earnings are certainly in line with the price of chickens. 

Some contract growers have received 1 cent per pound for perhaps 
one group of baile the past year—some 114 cents—but I would say, 
by and large, the payment to contract growers has been nearer a 2-cent 
average per pound. On a 1414-cent market some efficient growers are 
now receiving 21% cents or above. 

Speaking for myself and our association, we would like more time 
to study the processes already underway to improve our broiler 
industry—namely, cutbacks, auctions, et cetera, and frankly, some 

rice relief is near at hand. I believe we have all learned a valuable 
esson and will exercise more caution in planning poultry in the 
future. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Thank you very much for your state- 
ment. 

Mr. MoIntire. Could I ask one short question 4 

Mr. Gisson. Of Mr. Adcox, you mean ¢ 

Mr. McIntme. Yes. 

Some of us were for the Poultry Inspection Act which came out 
of this subcommittee, as you know. May I ask how that is working 
and if you would not make some reference to some of the problems 
which are bound to arise as legislation goes into effect ? 

Mr. Avcox. Sir, it is adjusting much more rapidly than we in the 
industry felt that it would when the bill was passed. It certainly has 
presented many problems to us that we did not foresee. 

However, my own company has found, and the other processors in 
Georgia with whom I have become acquainted and have talked quite 
frequently, have found that the Department of Agriculture has been, 
for the most part, very helpful to us individual operators in getting the 
program implemented. Personally, I think it is working very well. 
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Mr. McIntire. Thank you. I was interested in your comment. 

Mr. Jonson of Wisconsin. In my own State I have found that 
the Department has cooperated very well, extending all of the help 
it can. 

Mr. Miter. Mr. Hermon Miller, when he testified to this commit- 
tee, said that he did not see anything until September, as far as fore- 
easting the future is concerned. I wondered if you had some addi- 
tional information. 

Mr. Kirksey. We are basing that primarily on the statistics avail- 
able to you or anyone, as to the placement of broilers in the last 9 
or 10 weeks, which we are coming to shortly, around the ist of July, 
a period where our placement is down considerably below last year’s 
placement at the same time. 

There has been some question as to the accuracy of the Department 
of Agriculture’s figures as to the egg set and the placement of broiler 
chicks. I do not know that the figures are 100 percent accurate, but 
they have reflected the market in the past. 

Mr. Mier. I just wondered about that. Also, Mr. Adcox, as to 
the fact that you have cut down your own production. Have you con- 
tacted the people in New Jersey and California and Wisconsin, the 
growers, to get them together to cut down their production? Have 
you contacted in a like manner those people so that it can be an 
across-the-board affair for all poultrymen throughout the Nation ? 

Mr. Apcox. No, sir. I have made no contact across the country on 
that. We do talk with them in the major growing areas, principally: 
through the exchange of marketing information with them. We sell 
our product throughout the United States. In that field we are in con- 
tact with the distributing end of the business. 

Mr. Minter. Even if the growers in your area substantially cut back, 
if the growers in the other areas press forward at the same time, you 
will not be able to stay in it very long, I should say. 

Mr. Avcox. I do not think that we are going to see the individuals 
in the broiler industry start on any expansion program at this time. 
My belief is that there is virtually no new construction in north 
Georgia. Our people are hurting in this market. The feed dealers 
are hurting. The processors are hurting. The hatcherymen, the 
commercial egg producers, and the hatching egg producers are 
hurting. 

It is the first time since I have been in the business that all phases 
of the industry have been hurting at one time. 

I believe from this we will learn a lesson of some restraint that we 
have not learned before. Certainly, I think that the industry—well, 
at least the industry in my section of Georgia—would like to have 
an opportunity to see if we have learned that lesson from it. 

Mr. Miiter. That is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Jounson of Maryland. In the Georgia area has your industry 
developed through private capital entirely, or has it had some other 
assistance ¢ 

Mr. Apcox. Sir, there has been Government assistance to the in- 
dustry in Georgia, both in the construction of houses in which the 
broilers are produced, and also the eggs. I am aware of some Gov- 
ernment assistance. I think I am right on this, that it came from the 
Small Business Administration to some places, particularly when 
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they were renovating their plants to get ready for Government inspec- 
tion in the processing plants. 

But, by and large, it has been private capital of the local people. 

Mr. Jounson of Maryland. That public assistance—that Govern- 
ment assistance, is that continuing at the present time, to your 
knowledge? 

Mr. Apcox. To my personal knowledge, is it not. However, I reada 
statement that someone had in the audience today—lI believe it was 
Senator Williams from Delaware—and I am sure that he knew what 
his facts were when he stated that it was continuing. 

Mr. Jounson of Maryland. That is what we understand. That is 
what I am trying to find out. 

Mr. Apcox. Of my own knowledge, I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Grsson. I do not know of any evidence, other than the Georgia 
evidence. 

Mr. Ancox. If it is going on anywhere, I am sure that there will 
probably be some of it in Georgia. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I want to thank you gentlemen very 
much for your statements. 

Mr. Kirksey. In answer to Mr. Miller’s question to me, I wonder 
if you were referring to the figures given by Mr. Hermon Miller on 
eags rather than broilers. 

r. Mrz£r. That is what I was referring to, the market on eg, 
I realize that it was misdirected in asking you about that particular 
situation. 

Mr. Kirxsey. The broiler statistics do bear out my statement that 
we are definitely in a period of decline in placement. 

Mr. Miuirr. Thank you. 

Mr. Jonunson of Wisconsin. Are there any further questions? 

(No response.) 

Mr. JonHnson of Wisconsin. If not, I want to thank you gentlemen 
again, for your patience and the fine statements you have given the 
a We are always glad to get your views on pending legis- 

ation. 

Mr. Grisson, Thank you. 

Mr. Kirksey. Thank you. 

Mr. Apoox. Thank you. 

Mr. Mrrcne... Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lanprum. Thank you. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I am going to ask unanimous consent 
to have a group of telegrams and letters that I, as chairman of the 
subcommittee, have received be put into the record at this point. 

(The telegrams and letters referred to follow :) 


BELDENVILLE, Wi8., June 15, 1959. 


POULTRY AND EGG PRICES 


Hon. Lester JOHNSON, 
Chairman of Poultry and Dairy Subcommittee in Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.O. 

Dear Sir: I am sending you this letter in regard to the egg situation as it 
appears to me, an egg producer in western Wisconsin. 

We are told by the administration that farm prices should be made in the 
marketplace, but how can egg prices be made in a marketplace when the market- 
place is only a skeleton. Let me explain this: a large amount of our eggs pro- 
duced are consumed locally and never reach a large terminal market such as 
Chicago or New York, but the price paid for these eggs are based on these two 
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large markets. Likewise our local dealers have contracts. with large food chain- 
stores in Chicago, New York, and other large cities. These eggs go. direct, not 
through the market, but the price of delivery of eggs are based on the market. 
Thus if a small amount of eggs are put on the last bit of existing market it is 
an immediate surplus, thus causing the bottom to drastically fall out, Evidence 
proves this as in April, according to the U.S. crop report, the egg output for 
April was only at the 10-year average with a much expanded population to 
eonsume these eggs. 

Add to this fact, I understand, that in the existing Chicago market that the 
price is not only established by the eggs actually sold and bought, but can also 
be established by either a price bid or a price asked with no sale involved. An 
example is that a person may go in and put in an extra low bid for eggs on a 
certain day and if no eggs are sold him his bid establishes the market for this 
day and all eggs sold in western Wisconsin are likewise affected by his lower bid. 

I believe that the operation should be thoroughly investigated by the con- 
gressional committee. I will give another example of the poultry market as 
it exists in St. Paul, you can look in the St. Paul paper and you will find a 
poultry market listing live hens at a certain price. I have asked the produce 
house how this quotation is put in the daily newspaper and they tell me that 
the newspaper phones a small number of the buyers who operate their own 
produce houses and take the average of the price quotations which each buyer 
is paying the farmer after he has unloaded his hens on the dock, Thus there 
is no way of determining within the city market whether there is a small or 
large supply of birds. 

I do not believe that Government buying is a permanent solution to the egg 
problem, but only temporarily, because if the price is raised the feed companies 
will then immediately put on a campaign to merchandise more of their feeds, thus 
putting us back in the same situation. The only way that I can see a permanent 
solution is in a marketing order so that the price can be fairly established and 
supply maintained for what we need for home use and the amount needed for 
foregn relief. All eggs would then be sold through a Federal licensed dealer 
so that all eggs sold could be accounted for and a market order enforced. 

No. 1 eggs have sold at Elisworth at a low of 18 cents. Accurate bookkeeping 
proves that 24 cents is needed to break even with our labor costs, and an average 
70 percent production for 10 months period. This means that if you house 1,000 
hens they must maintain 700 eggs per day for a 10-month period even though 
some may die or a few culled. 

I will be glad to voice my opinion on type of marketing order that I believe 
would be quite satisfactory if you wish. 

Cooperatively yours, 
Cortiss J, Henprickson. 


East Worresoro, N.H., June 2, 1959. 
Congressman CLARK W. THOMPSON, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN : Eggs bring 30 cents; cost 38 cents. 

On June 17 a subcommittee of the House Agriculture Committee will open 
hearings on the ills of the poultry industry. 

We read, see and listen over TV the above and plenty more ag such, however, 
it’s been like this for the past 10 years; like the weather, lots of talk, that ends 
it. 

Our Nation of 180 million people should and can eat eggs as eggs per person 
per year from the production of 300 million laying hens, located upon many 
family-type independent market egg producing farms, which is the American 
way. 

An attempt to consolidate all market egg production within the hands of a 
few is in the making. Many so termed “experts” predict that hatcherymen, feed 
mills, processors, egg buyers, retail outlets, money lenders, etc—all are not 
poultry food products producers—as a means of their livelihood these integra- 
tors will take over all production everywhere. Should this happen 1,000 re 
main ; 300,000 to 500,000 are out. 

Do not let this happen in America. 

The industry segments “allied trades” and their associations, “outsiders” in 
the majority, do not favor control by Government; they favor freedom that 
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allows integration control under their direction for their own gain. No doubt 
they will present their views to you. 

Please listen to the voice of the true market egg food producers, who number 
300,000 or more. They are in a bad financial condition. They really need pro- 
tection to have them from bankruptcy. 

The one and only solution is a workable Government program with teeth in 
it. Thereis no other way. 

After trying panacea after panacea, all have failed and conditions have 
worsened. Do not let anyone tell you different. 

Agricultural production other than the production of poultry market food 
products are more or less under a program of control and support; they do not 
seem to be in a state of constant depression. This is proof that poultry food 
production should operate likewise. 


Sincerely, wena te 
ED H. STregs. 


VINELAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Vineland, NJ, June 15, 1959. 
Hon. Lester JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Ste: We call to your attention the serious economic plight, confronting 
the poultry farmers in our area, due to the low prices received for eggs. The 
businessmen in the city of Vineland also feel the loss of the buying power of this. 
large segment of their customers. 

We therefore, earnestly request you to do all in your power to enact legisla- 
tion, that would enable Government agencies to adopt the suggestions, as have 
been presented to you by the poultry industry that would in some measure 
alleviate the situation and bring some aid to this important segment of our 
economy. 


Sincerely yours, 
VINELAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


M. Murray STERNBERG, 
Evecutive Secretary. 


CHIcaGo ILL, June 17, 1959. 
Hon. HARrotp CooLey, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C.: 

My letter May 16, and yesterdays government hatchery report 20 percent less 
egg type chick hatch in May and 4 percent less for 5 month accumulative proves 
correction being effected and law of supply and demand at work. Egg produc- 
tion declining seasonally. Recent sales promotion efforts should improve de- 
mand. Urgently request minimizing government intervention into egg business 
as subsidies only prolong overproduction which has been the problem. 

GLENN H. ANDERSEN, 
Berkshire Foods, Chicago. 


PORTLAND, OREG., June 17, 1959. 
LESTER JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Poultry and Egg Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C.: 

The recurring and severe periods of overproduction in the poultry industry 
promise serious consequencies. We believe it is imperative corrective measures 
be adopted and strongly support the Miller-Auchincloss bill as a fundamentally 
sound approach to solve our problems. Representing the poultry industry of 
Oregon we urge your committee to report out the Miller-Auchincloss bill favor- 
ably and we further urge its adoption by Congress. For immediate alleviation 
of present conditions we urge your support of program to purchase laying fowl 
instead of dried and frozen egg purchases by USDA. 

OREGON Eco PRopUcERS. 
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NASHVILLE, ARK., June 17, 1959. 
Hon. Lester R, JOHNSON, 
Poultry Subcommittee, 
House Agricultural Committee, Washington, D.C.: 

Broiler and egg producers badly need legislative protection from unfair com- 
petition of monopolistic combines which have almost destroyed these industries 
for independent family owned operated farms. By order of board of directors. 

SouTHWEST ARKANSAS POULTRY PRODUCERS 
ASSOCIATION, 
ARTHUR WIMMELL, Vice President. 


CayMus Farm Propucts, INo., 
Rutherford, Calif., June 13, 1959. 
Hon. LESTER R. JOHNSON, 
Ohairman, Poultry Subcommittee, House Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Srr: At the suggestion of Hon. Harold D. Cooley, chairman, House 
Agriculture Committee, in a very fine letter to me dated June 8, 1959, I am enclos- 
ing for your attention a copy of a letter I sent him recently outlining some sug- 
gested legislation that, I believe, would tend to restore stability to the poultry 
industry. 

Puietetutive Cooley stated in part, “you make a forceful presentation in 
behalf of legislation to prohibit feed companies, commercial hatcheries, and 
manufacturers or distributors of poultry equipment or buildings from having 
any direct or indirect financial connection with egg or broiler production, except 
to allow them to extend credit for a maximum of 60 days” 

It is my sincere hope that you would be kind enough to present the enclosed 
copy of the above-mentioned letter at your Poultry Subcommittee hearings on 
June 17 and 18. 

It is possible that a fact well known to all of us has been overlooked because it 
is so obvious. That fact is that in today’s economy, both industrial and agri- 
cultural production are dependent upon and complementary to credit. It would 
therefore seem reasonable, in attacking the problem of overproduction, to 
examine the matter of credit more deeply. I believe the solution to this prob- 
lem will be found here. 

Respectfully yours, 
DEAN B. MCNEALY. 


May 23, 1959. 
Tue Epiror, WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Sir: This is an open letter to Representative Cooley (Democrat, North 
Carolina), chairman of the House Agricultural Committee, in response to your 
news item entitled, “Farm agency rejects proposals it expand aid to poultry 
farmers—Department calls current efforts to combat low egg, chicken prices 
‘realistic,’ ” which appeared in the Wall Street Journal, May 28, 1959. 


“Hon. HArotp D. CooLry, 
“Representative, North Carolina, 
“House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


“Dear Sir: In an article appearing in the Wall Street Journal, May 29, 1959, 
under the heading ‘Farm Agency Rejects Proposals It Expand Aid to Poultry 
Farmers’ it is reported that the Agriculture Department formally turned down 
suggestions that it launch an expanded program of aid to poultry farmers. 

“As owner of one of northern California’s largest mechanized caged laying hen 
operations for the past 10 years, I thank you for your efforts to help the 
plight of the poultryman. 

“The article aptly points out, prices for eggs and broilers are the lowest since 
1944 and 1940, respectively. And unquestionably, as you stated, and quoted 
in the article, ‘hundreds and thousands of farm families producing eggs and 
broilers are being ruined financially.’ This is true, even in the small rural 
county in which I live, where the number of poultrymen has dropped from 
hundreds a few years ago, to a handful at present, 
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“Because of my long association with large-scale egg production, I am tak- 
ing the liberty of making a suggestion that might be of assistance to you in 
solving the poultryman’s dilemma, It postulates that your proposals to ‘buy 
old hens, shell eggs, and broilers for school lunches and institutions’ would 
be most helpful, and that the Department of Agriculture’s counterproposal of a 
promotional campaign, which, I understand, has already been implemented by 
the Poultry and Egg National Board news releases to newspapers, eating places, 
and food chains, is of equal merit. 

“Both these plans would undoubtedly help the poultry industry. But neither 
seem to get to the root of the problem, which obviously is overproduction. I am 
not alone in the belief that this overproduction has not been brought about by 
the average poultryman. As you have already pointed out, he has been forced 
out of business by ‘the hundreds and thousands.’ 

“The very low egg prices and broiler prices, the Wall Street Journal article 
stated, result in part from large-scale expansion of modernized poultry opera- 
tions by individual growers. This expansion, which has required considerable 
investment, has brought this season’s egg and broiler output to levels which are 
causing chronic price depression. 

“It would appear, then, that if this expansion can be stopped, the chronic de- 
pression in the poultry industry will disappear. As mentioned earlier, expan- 
sion requires considerable investment. Obviously, the ‘hundreds and thousands’ 
of failing poultrymen are not producing the required capital, If you care to 
explore this point, Congressman Cooley, I believe you will find this ‘considerable 
investment’ is being ponied up or underwritten by the large poultry feed com- 
panies, separately or in conjunction with large egg or broiler processing or 
distributing plants, and perhaps some commercial hatcheries, and poultry equip- 
ment and house manufacturers, under the name of ‘integration.’ 

“If your committee’s investigation were to establish as a fact that integration 
is perpetuating a chronic price depression, it would be a relatively simple matter 
to stabilize the poultry industry by writing a law prohibiting feed companies, 
commercial hatcheries, and manufacturers or distributors of poultry equipment 
or buildings from having any direct or indirect financial connection with egg or 
broiler production, except to allow them to extend credit for a maximum of 60 
days. 

“Rest assured such a law would stop overproduction and overexpansion in the 
poultry industry overnight. It would put farm credit back where it belongs, 
between farmer and his banker, who, because of stabilized prices, could do busi- 
ness again. It would relieve the big feed companies, who because of this highly 
competitive business, have had to promote integration, to keep up their volume of 
feed sales continuously growing. And best of all, stabilizing one segment of 
agriculture, without having to resort to the spending of taxpayers’ money, in the 
form of money grants, might, in some manner, set a precedent for the solution 
of other segments of agriculture.” 

Respectfully yours, 
Dean B. McCNEALY. 


CLAREMONT, CALiF., June 16, 1959. 
Haroip D. CooLey, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Strongly urge defeat of control of poultry and egg production. History should 
teach a lesson; strongly urge enforcement of existing legislation to prevent col- 
lusion and thievery of buyers of same. 

Fart Srapy. 


STATEMENT OF ©. W. Liecuty, U.S. Pouutry & Eca Propucers ASSOCTATION 


Mr. Chairman, honorable Members of the Congress, in my absence, I. ©. W. 
Liechty from Wauseon, Ohio, where I have operated a poultry growing, hatching, 
processing and egg production business since 1930, do herewith submit the fol- 
lowing statement : 

I consider it a privilege and an honor to present our industry problems to 
you again in an effort to bring forth mutual understanding and eventual solu- 
tion for the stabilization of our important expanding poultry industry. 
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In this Ohio area of the Midwest, every phase of the poultry industry, eggs, 
broiler or turkeys from grower to processor is at the lowest ebb in history: 
Morale is of such a low nature that producers refuse to attend extension de- 
partment meetings to hear discussions which would supposedly aid them. 

To illustrate: Recently an area meeting was called by the extension depart- 
ment in which the topie for discussion was: “How To Stay in the Poultry 
Business.” The committee leader apologized for being unable to muster panel 
members for the discussion. On this heavily populated northwest Ohio poultry 
area of eggs, broilers, and turkeys, this meeting drew only six producers, three 
hatchery representatives, and three or four other industrymen. 

Nothing can better testify to the “do nothing—no help” attitude of these 
Federal paid extension departments. The topic of the meeting proved to be 
an address by Dr. Clyde Marsh, of Ohio State University, in which he urged 
producers to further cut production costs, that this is the way to stay in busi- 
ness. This ancient “broken record” story of the USDA is not the answer, 
therefore no longer receives producer listeners. Why not save the high Federal 
cost of this department by cutting salaries in line with that received by pro- 
ducers, until such time as the extension department can help us out of our 
trouble they have helped us into, namely by promoting more and more produc- 
tion instead of less. The salary and staff cuts can reflect tax reductions instead 
of tax increases. 

I submit a plan for producer emergency aid which would avert bankruptcy 
procedures. Immediate Federal loans to independent producers, followed by 
a constructive USDA educational program whereby our bankrupt producers 
ean be shown how to earn a living, in turn repaying the Federal loan. This 
is urgent. 

Locally, financial men speak in whispers of the chain reaction that could be 
set off with far past due poultry mortgage foreclosures. This is far reaching, 
deep seated, and serious beyond question. 

In summarizing, I submit several points, each of which have merit for relief 
and permanent agricultural stabilization on a level with labor and business. 

(1) Make available immediate Federal loans to nonintegrated producers 
facing bankruptcy, guarantee present independent loans or at least assist present 
producers in disposing of their farms at values comparable to other real estate 
and business. 

(2) Promote orderly (nonbankrupt) marketing of poultry farms to agri-busi- 
ness, integrators, and others during this great transition from producer to 
monopolist. 

(3) Carefully scrutinize sound enabling acts and marketing orders as the 
most likely and acceptable long-range stabilization for poultry and agriculture 
on a self-help basis. 

(4) Investigate farm bureau antimotive behind producer stabilization efforts. 
Investigate farm bureau effort toward integration and control, political aspects 
of a handful of leaders maintaining high-salaried positions with moneys ob- 
tained through membership patronage loyalty. Investigate noncashable farm 
bureau profit certificates and tax shelters. Investigate original farm bureau 
intentions compared with present integrated trends. Is the nontaxed, non- 
cashable, patron-owned fund being used on farm bureau poultry project risks 
without the voice of the members who are supposed to own the noncashable 
stock? As a member, I wonder. 

(5) Oppose subsidies to a self-help plan, bearing in mind that if subsidies 
must be used as an emergency, the sin would not be too great. Other industry 
has received 39 times as great a subsidy in the last decade as has farming. 

(6) Eliminate all exploitation of the essential food and agricultural industry 
by averting trends of agri-business and integration. Promote independent co- 
operation instead, Strong American gambling habits should be restricted to 
racetracks, professional gambling institutions, ete. Gambling for a living should 
not be forced upon the truly thrifty wholesome American family who works 
for endless hours to provide an honest living, upright citizens in the true Ameri- 
can way of life, which only the American family farm can provide. 

I sincerely appreciate the complete understanding, continued effort, and loyalty 
toward the solution of our desperate poultry problems by the Honorable Con- 
gressmen Charles Brown, Harold Cooley, and all other members of this Sub- 
committee on Poultry. 

There is definitely a solution—where there is a desire. We need to recruit 
more thinking men, then, out of these hearings, bills presented, industry and 
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cooperation and leadership (which is at such a high premium) will emerge q 
solution contributed by all and benefits shared by all, placing our great industry 
once more on a respectable, livable basis. 

Can we ask for less in return for the lives of our sons in conflict, alltime high 
tax burdens and unlimited work?. Is this America? 

Members of the Congress, I humbly beg your assistance and respectfully sub- 
mit my support. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. We will now hear from Mr. Robert 
Horsburgh, president of the New Hampshire Poultry Growers’ As- 
sociation. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT HORSBURGH, PRESIDENT, NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE POULTRY GROWERS ASSOCIATION, FREMONT, N.H. 


Mr. Horssuren. Mr. Chairman, my name is Robert Horsburgh, 
from Fremont, N.H. I am an independent market egg producer and 
president of the New Hampshire Poultry Growers’ Association, with 
a paid membership of 462. 

A special meeting of our association was called on June 15 for the 
purpose of polling members on questions facing the industry, that 
their views might be presented to this subcommittee. We feel that 
you are more interested in the views of the majority of poultrymen in 
an area than in the personal views of their leaders which may or may 
not reflect majority opinion. 

Our membership voted that I should appeal at these hearings to 
insure that this subcommittee was made aware of the following reso- 
lutions adopted at the special meeting : 

1. Resolved, That the New Hampshire Poultry Growers’ Association go on 
record as being opposed to any grain company competing against independent 
poultry growers by indulging in so-called integration movements which involve 
the financing and/or raising of breeders, broilers, replacement birds, and market 
egg birds in the State of New Hampshire and the United States as a whole. 

We feel that the abandonment of this practice will greatly eliminate 
the drastic overproduction of all poultry products which has caused 
financial chaos to all poultrymen. 

2. Resolved, That the New Hampshire Poultry Growers’ Association strongly 
urge the lowering in an orderely manner and eventual elimination of price 
supports on basic feed grains. 

The New Hampshire Poultry Growers’ Association considers the 
investment of $9 billion in inventories and loans for support pro- 
grams a national scandal that endangers the basic soundness of our 
economic system. 

8. Resolved, That the New Hampshire Poultry Growers’ Association oppose 
direct Federal support of price, and control of production of poultry and eggs, 
except for emergency surplus removal and stabilization that avoid any long- 
term storage of poultry or poultry products. 

4. Resolved, That the New Hampshire Poultry Growers’ Association urge the 
Federal Trade Commission and the Justice Department to continue to investigate 
chainstore buying and marketing practices as well as integration of production 
to insure there are no monopolistic tendencies or restraint of trade involved. 

5. Resolved, That the New Hompshire Poultry Growers’ Association oppose 
the marketing quota bills, H.R. 6901, H.R. 2490, H.R. 7149; and the marketing 
order bills, H.R. 7963, H.R. 7965, H.R. 7573, and H.R. 7557, scheduled for hearing 
before the House Agricultural Poultry Subcommittee June 17 and 18, 1959. 


Perhaps you may justifiably criticize these resolutions as being 
negative in character, and offering no postive suggestions to this sub- 
committee for action. 
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After listening to the active debate of our members at our special 
meeting, it is my considered opinion that the overwhelming majority 
of our New Hampshire poultrymen value their freedom of action 
so highly that they are willing to suffer through the present crisis 
rather than ask for any long-term Federal help with its resulting 
controls. What they are doing in a positive manner is working to 
help themselves have better representation in the marketplace. 

This effort is presently on a regional basis but, if successful, could 
well be expanded in cooperation with other regional efforts to form 
the basis for a national program. 

We appreciate the opportunity to present these truly representa- 
tive poultrymen’s views from the State of New Hampshire. 

Thank you. 

Mr. JoHnson of Wisconsin. Thank you very much, Mr. Horsburgh. 

You are in the poultry business, yourself? 

Mr. HorssureuH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson of Wisconsin. How many laying hens do you havet 

Mr. Horssureu. I carry about 14,000, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson of Wisconsin. Is that true of the rest of your 
members ? 

Mr. Horssurcu. No. Probably the average flock size would be 
more like the average flock size, that is, in the State approximately 
1,500. There are enough small ones to offset these large ones. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I take it from your statement that all 
you want is to be left alone? 

Mr. Horssureu. Pretty much. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Are there any questions? 

Mr. McIntire. Being a fellow New Englander, may I express my 
appreciation for your taking the time to present the views of the New 
Hampshire association to this subcommittee so that we might know 
what is the thinking of the independent poultry producers in the State 
of New Hampshire. Thank you, too, for taking the time and shoul- 
dering the expense in order to come to Washington. We certainly 
appreciate the views of your association. 

Mr. Horssureu. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. We thank you very much. 

Mr. Horssurex. Thank you. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Our next witness is Mr. Byron G. 
Allen, State commissioner of agriculture of the State of Minnesota. 
Do you care to make a statement at this time? 


STATEMENT OF BRYON G. ALLEN, STATE COMMISSIONER OF 
AGRICULTURE, STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I did 
not come with a prepared statement. I was in Washington renewing 
State department of agriculture contracts with the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture on certain marketing activities and other programs 
under the Agricultural Marketing Service Act. 

And, knowing of this particular hearings, I have been sitting in the 
audience most of the time during yesterday’s and today’s hearings. 

To give just a background on Minnesota’s great interest, I call 
attention to the fact that Minnesota is the second producer of turkeys 
and the third producer of eggs in the United States. 
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Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin, It is the first producer in what? 
Mr, Auten. The second producer of turkeys and the third producer 


of eggs. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Thank you. 

Mr. Auten. And likewise, Mr. Chairman, like Wisconsin, ranking 
high in the dairy business. 

r. JoHNnson Of Wisconsin. I might say this off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Please proceed. 

Mr. Auten. The State of Minnesota is the center of a great milling 
industry. On a trip to New England—up into the State of Maine, 
Mr. McIntire—I recall with interest the fact that much of the feed- 
stuff going to New England poultry came down the Great Lakes to 
Buffalo from mills in Minneapolis and St. Paul and Duluth, much of 
it out of the Dakotas, and out of the Middle Western farming areas, 

And so, coming from an area with a varied agriculture, and repre- 
senting a State of large farm area, I find that we have a great interest 
here, because the advocacy of some of the opponents of the particular 
bills that are before this committee is that we drop supports on grain 
and feeds, so that at lesser value for eggs and poultry, they may still 
prosper. 

In answer to that, I would like to say that should the grain- 
growing areas of the country have to be punished pricewise to 
supply cheap feed to New Hampshire or Georgia, we will only have 
one other recourse, and that is to go heavier than we are in turkeys, 
broilers, and eggs. 

I would like to point out that in this economic revolution, and as 
commissioner of Agriculture I have in correspondence with States 
like Georgia—and recently I had a letter from Mr. Boggs; in fact, 
within the last 90 days—who is the head of the poultry division of 
the department of agriculture, in which letter he wrote as follows: 

I had the pleasure of visiting an egg grading plant in Minnesota more than 
a year ago and I learned at that time of the splendid work being done in your 
State to improve the quality of your eggs. I might say for your information 
that Georgia is exporting eggs today, where 5 or 6 years ago we were importing 
some 60 percent of the eggs we needed. I notice in an article in the Minnesota 
Marketing Messenger— 
which, incidentally, is published by the state department of agricul- 
ture, which department I head— 
that in your State more than 70 percent of the eggs are exported and that you 
were forced to pay more attention to quality control than ever before. 
We are getting in the same position in Georgia, because the parties to whom 
we are selling eggs certainly are expecting a high-quality egg from us. 

The point that I would like to make is this: There is definitely an 
economic revolution going on in the poultry business. The egg basket 
used to be the Middle Western States, the Northern Middle Western 
States, such as Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Kansas, some 
of Missouri, and the like. 

The movement of the poultry business has been pretty largely to 
the Southeast in recent years, and before that, of course, to the Pacific 
coast and to New Jersey and elsewhere. 

We in Minnesota despair that we can ever, as a State group, or- 

anize into a State producers’ association, adjust our production to 
Ship our production in line with what the public can and will con- 
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sume, at a decent price, acting individually as State associations or 
individual producers, 

I would challenge the statement made by the gentleman from 
Georgia, with whom I had a short visit yesterday and a pleasant one, 
that td can as individual producers in Georgia, where they are rela- 
tively new in the poultry business, adjust their production to meet 
the actual needs of the consumers without consultation with New 


Jersey and Minnesota and Iowa and Wisconsin and California and 


the other States. 
Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. May I interrupt at that point te ask a 


question? What is the average size of your flock in Minnesota? I 


think it is pretty close to what we have in Wisconsin. 

Mr. ALLEN. They are mostly farm flocks. Nineteen percent of our 

roduction currently comes from flocks of 800 and up. We have lost 
some 10,000 to 12,000 individual farm flocks in the past, approximately, 
2 years. So the size of our flocks are going - 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. A lot of your dairy farmers are quit- 
ting poultry ? 

Mr. Auten. Whereas the old general farm, or the farm with a 
variety of enterprises, is rapidly disappearing from the scene, and 
we are going in for specialization. 

Dairy farmers used have some hogs and some poultry, produced 
some cash grains and the like. There is a higher degree of specializa- 
tion than there used to be. 

Mr. McIntire. On that point, could I ask you this question: Is 
that due substantially to the problem of farm labor; in other words, 
is it not a matter of meeting the needs of the efficient use of labor? 

Mr. Aen. The efficient use of labor ? 

Mr. McInrieg. Yes. 

Mr. Atten. There are not as many people employed per farm as 
once there were in Minnesota, And with lower hands to operate the 
farms; and the greater use of machinery and the technological im- 
provements, there has been a tendency to specialize. 

On the other hand, most of the farms of Minnesota are still gen- 
eral farms engaged in several enterprises and are not highly spe- 
cialized. 

Representative Johnson asked me what the average size of our flocks 
would be in Minnesota. I would say that as an indication of the 
trend is the fact that 19 percent of our eggs, nearly 1 in 5, come from 
flocks of 800 and up. And the average would be much greater than 
it was 10 or 15 years ago. This average I give you now would have 
to be a guess, because I did not bring the exact figures with me, but 
my estimate would be that it would run from 450 to 500 on an 
average, whereas some years ago it would be 250 or 300. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. You said what percent of your flocks 
were 1,800 or more ? 

Mr. Auten. Eight hundred. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Eight hundred; well now, going below 
that, what would the average be, 200 average per flock ? 

Mr. Au.EeN. It would be greater than that, sir. I would say it 
would run 300 to 350. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. The small poultry producer in Minne- 
sota, the ordinary farm flock, would be about 300 or 400? 
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Mr. Auten. Yes; to take care of the small ones. 
tem which works in California on many commodities, because they 
prefer to let nature take its course. Mr. Benson takes his course. 

I think what people are missing, who take this opposition view- 
ew is that peobebiy there are no panaceas, but there are many 

elds of activity in which American farmers go into in connection 
with the economic marketing problems that they are willing to seek 
and accept the help and guidance of governmental agencies, such as 
your State departments of agriculture and your U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, provided that the administration of good laws in the 
States and at the national level are in hands of administrators who 
are in sympathy with the purposes of these acts. 

In my own case I have been regimented twice in my life. 

Once was in the midtwenties when I began to farm on my own, and 
where each Tuesday the livestock and poultry and grain inventories 
and the like which I owned were less and less and less in value; there 
was a cost-price squeeze on as there is now. 

Like most young men, I had to borrow money to start. The local 
country banker was a friend of mine, and a good fellow, but Byron 
G. Allen’s paper at the bank began to look a little scaly. So the 
local banker was regimented by the bank examiner. And, finally, the 
sheriff called on me and sold me out. And it was still a friendly sale. 

Then I had a dead horse to pay for. And I spent 15 years of my 
life burying the dead horse. 

The regimentation continued because the receiver of the closed 
bank, a former banker himself and, also, busted and glad to have the 
job as receiver, conversed with me each and every time I got hold of a 
$20 bill to see how much he had to have to liquidate the closed bank. 
And he was decent enough to leave a little to keep my wife and our 
children. And Istarted again. 

I call that regimentation for some 15 or 20 years of my life. 

Later I was regimented by acreage allotments, Government regula- 
tory agencies of one sort of another. And I planted wheat and corn. 
We even lived through our allotments in the old corn-hog program 
days. And many people who were in the feed business and running 
hatcheries and elevators and banks and insurance companies, and some 
farm organizations, told me that I should like regimentation. 

Well, I never had an opportunity to prosper in my life, until I 
was beyond 40 years of age, in agriculture. And I did it under the 
early days of the so-called regimented system. 

And you give me the choice between the farmers working with 
their governmental agencies in a reasonable degree of regulation of 
production to meet domestic and foreign demand, and the regimen- 
tation of the sheriff’s sale and the regimentation of the receiver of 
the closed bank, and my choice is easy—I will take the regimentation 
of a type such as covered by the bills that are before this committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not come with a prepared statement, but I say 
that with great feeling. 

I saw my own relatives go through the first kind of regimentation, 
the boom and bust, that our Georgia friends seemed to want to live 
with, and our New Hampshire friends, too, except that they, at least, 
were constructive omni to want to look into the procurement pro- 
grams of the chainstore system that are now buying direct and 
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circumventing the New York egg market and other methods of pro- 
curement, which may be good or bad—I do not know—but, at least, 
they are constructive enon to say that they want some of the pro- 
curement programs looked into and some of the programs of inte- 

ation looked into by this committee to examine whether or not 
these programs of procurement and the sale of feeds and the financing 
of poultry operations are harmful or beneficial to the farmer. At 
least they were that constructive. And in that I would like to concur. 

But I certainly would not desire to concur to the point that this 
committee sy ge to abandon all hope of a workable farm program. 

In closing I would say that the Minnesota farmers have a lon 
record of voting for acreage allotments and marketing quotas cand 
the like. I am confident that a majority would be interested in some- 
thing of the type of the California commodity marketing order sys- 
tem which works in California on many commodities, because they 
practically have a monopoly on some of those commodities, climate- 
wise. But perhaps on a national basis the California system would 
be workable. 

We should not abandon the long experience of the 25 or 30 years 
that we have had with governmental programs. We should have 
learned a lot from them. But to let things drift and coast along 
and try to change our individual decisions as producers as to how 
many hens we should keep or broilers we should produce or sows we 


should retain to farrow or acres of wheat we shall plant, to my mind, 


just will lead to another fiasco of the twenties. 

I say vehemently I feel in making this statement I am speaking 
for the majority of the farmers of the State of Minnesota. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I want to thank you, Mr. Allen. I 
think I have met you before. 

Mr. Auten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. And I am always glad to have some- 
body from our sister State next to Wisconsin appear before our 
committee. 

Mr. Auten. It seems to me, Mr, Chairman, that all of these prob- 
lems are complex enough, and every farmer and every representative 
that we have in the Congress of the United States should view them, 
and all suggestions, with an openmindedness that gives us some hope. 

I know I go home today depressed to think that the compromise 
on the wheat bill lost. If that is the beginning of the end of the 
farm programs, I am a very much discouraged person. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. We will go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Back on the record. 

The next witness is Mr. Edward J. Greenberg, accompanied by 
Sol Noveck, State of Connecticut. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD J. GREENBERG, STATE OF CONNECTICUT 


Mr. Greenperc. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
my name is Edward J. Greenberg and the gentleman on my left is 
Sol Noveck. We are independent poultry meat producers in eastern 
Connecticut. We are speaking as representatives of the Joint Com- 
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mittee of Poultry Organizations of Connecticut, which speaks for 
all the poultry meat and egg producers of our State. 

Six weeks ago, Mr. Noveck and I appeared before your committee 
as representatives of Windham Sea Conn. Upon returning home 
we and other groups that spoke before your committee invited all 
poultry organizations to send two representatives to a joint com- 
mittee. Our goal was to reach as many poultry and egg Yai 
as possible throughout the State in an effort to weld all splinter 
organizations into one unified group which could accurately poll the 
sentiments of all producers. 

We believe that the agri-business type of integration is the cause 
of the critical situation in which the poultry industry finds itself, 
The little good that integration has done has been offset 10-fold by 
the harm it has done. The integrated farmer, ignorant of all the 

rtinent facts was misled to believe that merely by investing in a 

uilding and assuming the responsibility for the mortgage, his future 
income would be assured. Of course, he knows better now, but the 
price of his education has been too great. As the market has de- 
teriorated, so has his income. He is now completely at the mercy 
of the integrator as to whether or not chicks will be placed in his 
coop. If they are not, he certainly cannot meet his financial obliga- 
tions; if chicks are placed, it is questionable whether or not these 
obligations can be met. He is virtually a hired hand on his own 
farm, held in economic bondage. If you gentlemen have not heard 
from this segment of the industry, it is due to the fear of economic 
reprisals. . 

This Georgia delegation did not speak for any producers, if you 
will note. 

Another cause of the poultry dilemma is the practice of feeding 
chickens manufactured feeds, not for the poultry meat derived, but 
rather to keep the feed mills working at full capacity, and thus 
profiting from the feed manufactured rather than from the poultry 
produced. 

The integrator does not adjust to market conditions as readily 
as does the independent producer, by reason of his unlimited capital. 
It is our feeling that if the national poultry supply were to come 
from independent producers such as we represent, there would be no 
year-long periods of below cost prices. 

On Thursday evening, June 11, 1959, the Joint Committee of 
Poultry Organizations of the State of Connecticut held a mass meet- 
ing for all the poultry product producers in the house chambers of 
the capitol building in Hartford. The response exceeded our expec- 
tations and the chambers were filled to overflowing. The group went 
on record overwhelmingly in favor of production controls; in fact, 
of the entire attendance, there were only 11 votes against the motion, 
by actual count. We should like to impress upon this committee the 
import of such a response from a State that has traditionally been 
independent, conservative, and self-reliant. This decision came from 
the producer himself, at an open meeting where each man had the 
opportunity to express his opinion and make his wishes known. For 
too long in the past, so-called spokesmen for the poultry industry 


have led you to believe that they were speaking for the entire industry,. 


when in reality, they were representing special interests. 
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At this point I would like to comment, as did the California dele- 
gation, as to the Farm Bureau, so far as they are concerned. I am 
a county director, I am on the State Poultry Commodity Committee 
of the Farm Bureau in Connecticut, and the last resolution that was 
taken was some time last year. I think that if a resolution of a poll 
was taken now you would have an entirely different opinion, so far 
as any of this type of legislation is concerned. i 

The attached resolution was — in order to be introduced 
into this testimony at this time. I think it was read yesterday, and 
I will not take any more of your time to do that now. 

We feel that an operable long-range program should contain the 
following provisions: ; 

1. A quota system at the producer level on existing production fa- 
cilities with provisions for additional quotas at such time as the de- 
mand requires it. 4 

2. A specific price objective which the administering agency will 
have as a mark at which to set the quotas. We favor a yield price 
on the farm for broilers based on the cost of feed needed to aoe 
1 pound of broiler meat and one-third the cost of broiler chicks, plus 
35 percent or above to cover a realistic year-round average feed con- 
version figure to be used in this formula. 

3. Penalties be strong enough to discourage violators. 

4. Producer-appointed members to an advisory board to assist 
the administering agency. 

5. A suitable exemption level. 

In perusing the Auchincloss-Metcalf bill, and the Sisk-Hagen- 
Miller-Bowles bill, it is our opinion that the former bill, with a few 
minor revisions, would provide the mechanics for an operable pro- 
gram which would realize the desired goals. 

In closing, we wish to express our gratitude to this committee for. 
their cooperation and continuing interest in working toward a solu- 
tion to the critical poultry problem facing the family unit poultry 
farmer. We are deeply gratified by the progress already made, and 
we strongly urge completion of legislation that will remedy the 
existing critical conditions. 

(The resolution referred to follows :) 


RESOLUTION 


We the egg and poultry meat producers of Connecticut, being convened in the 
house of representatives in the city of Hartford, State of Connecticut, this 
June 11, 1959, feel : that 

Whereas the catastrophic poultry situation which now exists throughout the 
Nation has come about because the supply of poultry products. offered has been 
in excess of the consumer demand ; and 

Whereas we face the imminent possibility of seeing the years of work spent 
in acquiring and developing our farms come to naught because of this situation ; 
and 

Whereas thousands of families in this State and in addition to many more 
thousands of families in the other States owning and operating efficient family 
farms are faced with total ruin: be it 

Resolved, That the President of the United States Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
the Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture Clarence Miller, the chairman of the House Agricultural Committee 
the Honorable Harold D. Cooley, the chairman of the House Poultry and Dairy 
Subcommittee the Honorable Lester R. Johnson, the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry the Honorable Allen J. Bllender, the- 
chairman of the Senate Agriculture Subcommittee No. 3 on Agricultural Pro- 
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duction, Marketing and Stabilization of Prices the Honorable Olin D. Johnston, 
Goy. Abraham A. Ribicoff, the State Commissioner of Agriculture Joseph N, 
Gill, the entire Connecticut congressional delegation, as well as the press and 
other interested parties be advised and urged to consider and bring to pass 


the following: 
As an emergency solution for this emergency situation, the adoption of the 


five point NEPPCO program. 

As a long-range program, measures be taken so as to bring production and 
consumption into a balance at a price that would enable the efficient family 
poultry farm to receive a reasonable return and still continue to provide top 
quality poultry products at a fair price to the consumer. 

Acted upon and approved this 11th day of June 1959. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I want to thank you and Mr. Noveck. 
Have you anything that you wish to state ? 

Mr. Noveck. No; just the statement that we both worked on. 

Mr. Jonnson of Wisconsin. There is one question that I would 
like to ask. 

What is the average size of the poultry flock in the State of Con- 
necticut ; have you any idea? 

Mr. Greenserc. When you say “poultry flock,” you are referring 
to a broiler flock now ? 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I am talking about laying hens. 

Mr. Greenserc. I am a broiler producer. I am testifying today 
for the broiler industry in the State. Mr. Liebman and Mr. Dunham 
testified yesterday for the egg producers. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Do you happen to have that infor- 
mation ? 

Mr. Greenserc. As to the flock size? 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. Greensere. In broilers? 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. Greenserc. I do not have any accurate information. I would 
venture to say that probably the average size would run between 
15,000 to 20,000, and I think probably closer to 20,000. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. What is the growing time in your 
broiler house ? 

Mr. Greenserc. The growing period time averages approximately, 
in our area, between 914 to 10 weeks time. 

We raise them bigger than they do in the South. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. How many times a year would you 
refill your houses? 

Mr. Greenserc. With constant production, you would get a mini- 
mum of four, but with conditions being what they are, you just do 
not go ahead and keep growing in the face of this type of a price 
setup that we have been faced with, and so it varies. You probably 
would end up with an average of three flocks a year. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Are there any questions? 

Mr. McIntire. I just want to make the observation that you come 
from New England and that I appreciate the views of the Connecticut 
interests in this hearing. I appreciate that you gentlemen have taken 
of your time to present these views to us. 

Mr. Greenserc. Thank you. 

I might say that actually in Connecticut poultry happens to be the 
largest cash income commodity. At one time we were fifth in rank. 
Today we are 15th in the country. 
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Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. What is the size of your average poultry 
farm ¢ 

Mr. GreenBerG. Well, as I said, on broilers I would say it probably 
runs around 20,000 at the growing time. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I was thinking of it in the number 
of acres. 

Mr. Greenserc. As to the land, probably 5 acres. You do not 
require much land. It is all houses. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Do your people make a full-time oc- 
cupation of it ? 

Mr. Greenserc. We have tried to make it a full-time occupation, 
but at these prices many of us have been forced into supplementing 
our income with other types of work. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Are there any further questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. We want to thank you for coming this 
distance. We are always glad to hear from you. 

Mr. GreenserG. Thank you. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Is there anyone we have missed who 
wishes to testify and has not already ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. If there is no further testimony, the 
committee will convene tomorrow morning to hear Members of Con- 

ess. 

We will recess at this time. 

(Whereupon, at 4:05 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m. of the following day, Friday, June 19, 1959.) 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 19, 1959 


Hovss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Darky AND Poutrry, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met pursuant to recess at 10:15 a.m., in room 
1310, New House Office Building, Hon. Lester R. Johnson (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Representatives Johnson, Thompson, Jennings, Levering, 
McIntire, and Pirnie. 
Also present: Francis M. LeMay, consultant. 
Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin (presiding). The subcommittee will 
please come to order. 
The first witness on the list this morning is Congressman Milton 
W. Glenn, of New Jersey. We have had quite a group from your 
State here as witnesses. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MILTON W. GLENN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE SECOND CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Guienn. I know that; they have been visiting with me for the 
last 2 days and I am quite pleased that they came down. I hope they 
have not been too difficult because they, like a good many of our farm 
population, a lot of them have so many different ideas that it is hard 
to get them together. 

am Milton W. Glenn, Representative of the Second Congressional 
District of New Jersey. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, agriculture and sea- 
shore resorts are the two most important segments of the economy in 
my district. Agriculture can be divided into two groups, vegetable 
and fruit farmers, and poultry and egg farmers. Other than Sea- 
brook Farms, a large nationally known growing and marketing proj- 
ect, all my farms are small individually owned and operated. Gen- 
erally, the farm population in my district has been opposed to price 
supports, subsidies, and allotment programs. They are rugged in- 
dividualists, who believe that everything else being even, they can 
make a living by the basic law of supply and demand. They do not 
like Government controls and believe that the least government is the 
best government. 

However, the poultry and egg farmers are confronted with 
an impossible situation. They are caught in a vise between low 
poultry and egg prices and high-price-supported grains, which they 
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must buy to maintain their flocks. This has been going on for some 
time, and you are familiar with the result—bankruptcies, foreclosures, 
and loss of farms of the small farmer. 

It is a trend which seems to be reaching into all segments of our 
economy—large farming operations against the small farmer; large 
food chainstores against the small corner grocery; large chain drug- 
stores against the individual neighborhood druggist. In fact, big 
business versus small business. 

There is no distinction made between the large farming operation 
and the small farmer, and hence the large grain farmers have the 
benefit of price supports, but the small poultry farmer depends on the 
open market. These two systems do not mesh. 

The poultry farmers in my district have decided that if we, the 
Congress, will not remove price supports from grains, they cannot 
continue as poultrymen without similar aid of some sort from the 
Government. I agree. It is not fair to make them buy their grains 
at Government-supported prices, and make them sell their products at 
any price they can get. This is not the American way—protecting 
one group to the detriment and at the expense of another. 

Therefore, as much as they dislike to do it, they must ask for aid. 
Under the circumstances of our making, they cannot help themselves. 
There should and must be immediate aid from the administration, 
and long-range aid from Congress. Several plans for immediate aid 
have been submitted to the administration. While it has increased 
its purchase of powdered and shell eggs, I am convinced it could dis- 
pose of some of its enormous stores of surplus grain, either good or 
downgraded, on terms that would not affect the market to any 
noticeable degree. I am still hoping that it will do so. 

In the meantime we must legislate protection to this great segment 
of our economy from the grain price support program. Without 
such legislation, I am convinced that there will be disaster throughout 
the Nation to the small poultry farmer. 

There have been a number of bills introduced seeking to aid this 
sick industry in various ways. Some call for complicated procedures 
to be exercised by the Department of Agriculture. Here again would 
be Government control which can only lead to empire building within 
the Department. Other bills leave it to the industry, by proper legis- 
lation as an enabling act to manage its own salvation, yet with the 
Secretary of Agriculture authorized to pass on any proposed program 
and with responsibility to protect the interest of the consumer. I like 
self-help programs, particularly in this line where there are so many 
elements to consider and so many interests involved. 

I do not like price support or subsidies in poultry or, in fact, in any 
endeavor. I am convinced, however, that we must now have con- 
trols in ponliry and eggs. There must be protection from the big 
boys pushing the litle boys around. We cannot permit big business 
in poultry or in any endeavor to gobble up the little man. 

If big business won’t recognize what their shortcomings are, or pre- 
scribe rules of ethics for themselves, then we must legislate protection 
to those whom their conduct would destroy. 

Therefore, I am in favor of and endorse the purpose of such bills 
as H.R. 7557, H.R. 7563, H.R. 7565, and H.R. 7573, by my colleagues, 
Mr. Bowles, Mr. Hagen, Mr. Miller, and Mr. Sisk. 
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However, I make this suggestion to you, gentlemen, who are our ex- 
perts in agriculture legislation. We should seek to protect and hel 
the small producer. In my district, it is an accepted and time 
principle that you cannot have a going egg producing poultry plant 
with less than 3,500 hens—less than this is not commercial production 
but only the family type farms with chickens. __ 

Hence this family type farm, with a flock of chickens less than 3,500 
should be exempt from controls, and the bill which the committee 
recommends should so provide. Not only would this protect the 
small farm roadside eggstand, but consider how difficult 1t would be 
to supervise and control these thousands of small producers. A con- 
trol plan to succeed must be practical, and I submit we must have a 
minimum floor for the family type farm, or else overall controls will 
be ineffectual and unenforcible. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the subcommittee, for 
this opportunity of a layman to submit his views to you, the experts, 
and I am confident that you will report a bill that will give the pro- 
tection to the small soultty farmers that we must have if they are 
to survive. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Are there any questions? 

Mr. McIntire, do you have any et 

Mr. McIntire. Just one. I will preface it with the observation to 
Congressman Glenn: We, certainly, appreciate your extending to us 
your views. 

In connection with self-help programs, it would be necessary to 
give these some strength of structure through legislation. Would you 
say that all of the costs in relation to the administration should be 
borne by the section of the poultry industry ? 

Mr. Guienn. Yes. 

Mr. MoInrire. Is it your thought that this type of a program 
should be administered through the establishing of administrative 
committees at the various points of need rather than using Govern- 
ment agencies for those functions? 

Mr. Gienn. Yes, I think that is very important, because the in- 
dustry, of course, knows their ills better than anyone. And in select- 
ing the areas where we have our poultry industry and letting them 
manage their own businesses under these programs, it would seem to 
me to be much better than centering it here under the Department of 
Agriculture where they will wind up with just more amendments to 
es bill and more money needed. 

r. McIntme. Do I understand that it is your thought that at the 
county level or area level, whatever may be the geographical adminis- 
trative unit, that this type of program should set up a committee at 
this level, refraining from using the present ASC committees which 
are part of the administrative framework of various programs of 
Government activity in one territory or another ? 

Mr. GuENnNn. Yes, that is true. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Guenn. Thank you. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I have just one question. I wonder 
if _ have had any experience with poultry ? 

r. Gienn. No, sir; only a few brown Leghorns that I raised in 
my backyard. 
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Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I noticed on page 2, you say: 


I am convinced it could dispose of some of its enormous stores of surplus 
grain, either good or downgraded on terms that would not affect the market, 

I think that shows you have not had too much experience with 
poultry. If you should start feeding downgrade grain to poultry you 
would run in difficulty. 

Mr. Guznn. I am citing there the expert opinion of the president 
of the New Jersey Feed Industry Association. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. He is recommending downgrade? 

Mr. Guenn. He has submitted to the Secretary of Agriculture a 
suggestion that they can dispose of some of these carload lots of 
grain of inferior quality that they dispose of every week in the areas 
where they have it stored. That could be shipped into the areas 
where we have the sick situation and disposed of : a price to be fixed 
by him to the chicken industry. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. If I understand it correctly, the feed 
is with high protein mashes, not the way it used to be when the chick- 
ens had to scratch for it? 

Mr. Guenn. I understand that, but don’t you think that the use of 
this wheat and corn, would be something that would help the poultry 
industry over the rough period for, say, 90 days or even to the end of 
the year until the market comes up when they can get back on the 
level of using the high-grade mashes? 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. How would you propose to distribute 
this feed; how would you utilize them ? 

Mr. Gienn. It would be disposed of to the farmers at a price to 
be fixed by the Secretary of Agriculture direct, or it could be disposed 
of through the feed dealers themselves. 

Our New Jersey feed dealers have offered to even bid on these 
off-grade feeds and to give the benefit of that low price to the poultry 

rower. 
. Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. It is my observation that you probably 
would not vary that cost of feed more than probably $4 or $5 a ton 
by that method, because it would only be a small amount of the grain 
that would be used in that. 

Mr. Grenn. You probably know more about that than I do, sir. I 
respect your opinion. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I haven’t had any experience with 
poultry for the last 20 years. Things have changed a great deal since 
then. I am familiar with some of the feeding mashes. 

Mr. Guienn. I am glad to say that the feed industry in New Jersey 
recognizes what the situation is and they are cooperating to the 
greatest extent because when our poultry raisers cannot pay their 
bills, they realize that they have got to come in and help them in some 
way or else take over these poultry plants. I think that is one thing 
in the overproduction picture that has caused considerable trouble 
and this integration so called that has been going on in some sections 
of the country. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I noticed on page 3 you say that no 
flock with less than 3,500 would be affected. 

Mr.Guenn. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Then you are advocating controls only 
to cover flocks larger than that? 
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Mr. GLENN. Yes, sir; in our section anything under 3,500 is not a 
commercial plant. It is a small country farm. And certainly, I do 
not see how controls can be maintained or watched over the small 
farmer that has a flock of chickens, anything of that type. This num- 
ber is an arbitrary number so far as my section is concerned. It may 
be in your section of the country, you could say 2,000 hens. You might 
say 1,000 hens or even less. I think that would be, probably, a subject 
for you gentlemen to consider if you want to make such a floor for the 
small farmer. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. The people from New Jersey for the 
last 2 days have been telling the subcommittee that the size of flocks 
should be 200 or less. The reduction would be in flocks above that 
figure. This is the first time I have heard the figure of 3,500 sug- 

ested. 
. Mr. Guenn. Again, I quote from one of my experts who is presi- 
dent of the Vineland Auction Exchange, Vineland, N.J., and he has 
given me that figure as the minimum of a commercial poultry plant. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I am wondering if you made no reduc- 
tion in flocks of 3,500 or less, what percentage of eggs would be 
reduced ? 

Mr. GuEnn. That would be pretty difficult to get figures on. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Mr. Miller of the Department testified 
that 80 percent of the farmers have flocks of 200 or less and they pro- 
duce 20 percent of the eggs, and the other 20 percent are producing 80 
percent of the eggs. 

Mr. Guenn. When you have the experts in one endeavor give figures 
compared to what you have from the fellows who are actually in it, 
sometimes I get confused. I do not depend too much on figures which 
are given to me by one side or the other. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Any further questions? 

Thank you. 

Mr. Guenn. Thank you. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. The next witness is the Honorable Neal 
Smith of Iowa. 


STATEMENT OF HON. NEAL SMITH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CON- 
GRESS FROM THE FIFTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF IOWA 


Mr. Smiru. I want to thank you for the opportunity to appear 
here. I do not have a formal statement, but I would like to visit with 
you about 4 or 5 minutes, if I can, about this very important problem. 

I would like to say, first of all, my interest and observation in this 
field began a good many years ago. As a matter of fact, about 1931, 
when I first went in 4-H Club work. I was in 4-H Club work for 
10 years. The poultry project was my major project. And I did 
keep very accurate records of those projects as it is necessary in 4-H 
Club work, and became aware of some things that I think are con- 
trary to what some people think about poultry. 

One of the things that I noticed over these years in keeping these 
project reports and records was that, for example, in 1933 when corn 
was 10 cents a bushel nobody made anything off of poultry. But in 
1937, we had $1.35 corn and poultry made money. This is exactly 
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contrary to what we heard so often about the need for cheap feed. It 
is exactly Pong 

The facts and statistics and figures will show you that the opposite 
is true. The higher the price of feed, the more money you ordinarily 
make. This seems contrary to logic, but the fact of the matter is that 
this is what gages the supply of eggs because more people cut down 
on production whenever the feed price is high. 

And I know that, for example, in 1936 we had a short crop of 
grain in this country—all over the country almost—and by 1987, 
that was being reflected in the number of birds that were kept on the 
farms. And in 1937, those that kept the birds made more money than 
ow had made in 1936 when we had 50-cent corn holding over from 
1935. 

I think that from all of the facts and figures you have available, 
it is obvious the price of eggs and chickens do fluctuate very vio- 
lently. I think that is the thing that in the long run is going to 
hurt the poultry pears. 

If you can stabilize this production in some way, you will keep the 
smal] man in, but whenever you throw prices way up in the air and 
clear back down, with violent fluctuations, every time that happens 
there are a few small fellows that get out and never come back in, 
The big man can ride it out and the few small ones drop out each 
time the cycle is completed. Within my memory, this has been hap- 
pening for over 20 years now. And it seems to me that a great con- 
yee could be made if somehow you could sort of level this 
thing off. 

I woul like now to make mention concerning the number of hens 
kept on farms. 

t has been my personal observation that our farm women are 
going to keep about 200 hens, no matter what the price of eggs is, 
because they want to convert some feed grains into weekly egg checks. 
And no matter what the price of eggs is they will have a couple of 
hundred hens. 

The farmer does not pay much attention to the grain that goes out 
of the bin to feed a couple of hundred hens, but whenever the price 
of grain gets cheap, if eggs are at a fairly decent price, then he starts 
f thinking, “T might just as well have two or three times as many 

ens.” 

That is what has happened the last few years. We have had grain 

rices last year, for example, at 63 percent of parity. And what has 
eae tlaper is that in my section of the country, and I think, prett; 
generally in the Midwest, instead of having a normal farm floc 
they about doubled their flocks. The production of eggs in Iowa 
this year is about 6 to 8 percent more than it was a year ago. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. May I interrupt? 

Mr. Suaru. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. The industry has had this big devel- 
opment we have heard about in the hearing last month and at these 
hearings where some farms are raising 90,000 and 100,000 hens and 
sometimes more than that. 

Mr. Saurru. That is exactly right. And they do this calculated 
on these cheap feed prices. They will make some money they think. 
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So, actually, when you get to thinking about the price of grain—the 
price of grain is cheap now—the price support has little affect upon 
it under the present operation because corn is 63 percent of panty, 
$1.06 a bushel. And the Department of Agriculture has been feeding 
out of the bins enough to keep it down to that. 

Mr. McIntire. Would it be fair to put your observation into just 
another framework and that is, that it isn’t so much the low and 
high as it is the ratio of feed cost and egg prices. 

r. Smiru. That is right. And the ratio is the lowest right now 
it has ever been in the last 15 or 20 years. And the feed price is the 
cheapest, also. The ratio right now, I am told by the Department 
of Agriculture, is 7.3. That is the least it has been since 1940. And 
the price of feed is, also, the cheapest it has been since 1940, and the 
first year you bring the price of feed down—this is the same with the 
dairy farmer or the hog farmer—the first year you pe it down they 
make more money, because they have the grain and still have a fair 
market, but it hits the next year and then you are in worse shape 
than you ever were. 

Mr. McIntire. They are both relative and it is a coincidence for 
them both to be down at the same time. Of course, I think you can 
appreciate that if you were in a feed deficit area, where someone else 
was growing your grain and you were hauling it 2,000 miles and pay- 
ing the freight, then you as a poultry eae in a feed deficit area, 
and not a feed surplus area, would look at this situation a bit differ- 


ony 
r. Smrru. Let me give you some facts. 

Mr. McIntire. Naturally you would. 

Mr. Smrru. Let us go ick to 1955. The Department of Agri- 
culture tells me that the average feed price paid in the feed deficit 
areas was $3.81 per hundred and $3.55 in 1956, and in 1957, $3.47. 
And in 1958, $3.41. And in 1959, it was $3.41. You see, while feed 
prices were going down by about one-third, the price of feed in the 
feed deficit area was changing very little. So, actually, the big 
change in feed prices that affects these things is in the feed surplus 
areas because that is where you get your high fluctuations in the 
increased production of poultry. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Corn, grain, and those feeds like dried 
skim milk and soybeans probably were down. Do you know what 
the oversupply of those particular products is? 

Mr. Smiru. In 1956, the price of soybeans was higher than it is 
now. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. One reason is that your feed price did 
not go down as much, is that not one reason ? 

r. Smiru. I would think, Mr. Chairman, that, probably, those 
things were coming down at the same time that feed prices were. 
But, nevertheless, even though there has been a tremendous decrease 
in the price of feed in the feed deficit area, it has made almost no 
difference in the price of feed. 

Mr. McIntime. That has been due largely to the fact that the cost 
of transportation has not varied. 

Mr. Smirn. That is true. What I am getting at is that your big 
fluctuations in feed prices makes big fluctuations in the gualtety pro- 
duction in the feed surplus areas. 
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Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Your colleague, Congressman Glenn, 
advocated using surplus grains for feed and selling it to the poultry 
farmers at a reduced price. What is your opinion of that? 

Mr. Smrrn. I just cannot quite see how it would help. As a matter 
of fact, the Department of Agriculture before the Government Op- 
erations Committee—Mr. Berger was before us a couple of wee 
ago—and he outrightly admitted that they are now selling it on the 
market. That it is ahainer as not fit to keep a lot of grain that is 
actually No. 1 and No. 2 grain. Ninety percent of the CCC corn 
being sold on the market now when it reaches the market is No. 1 or 
No. 2. It is not deteriorated. But they are keeping enough grain 
on the market to keep the market down. They are depressing the 
market with this storage corn. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. We have that same complaint in my 
area about Government corn being put on the market. 

Mr. Smirn. It is a very simple operation. They have their-inspec- 
tors set up regional offices now—one in Chicago—that used not to be 
this way—they have new appointees in the offices. All they have to 
do is to send them a notice, “Let us look these bins over, to see that 
none of this corn will deteriorate.” 

And that is in fact a notice to go out and tighten it up a little bit 
more. And the next thing you know there are a few more thousand 
bushels sold. It is not deteriorated at all. 

This is the only reason that the corn market is as low as it is now. 
The Government has the corner on the corn market. And if anybody 
* has a corner on the corn market they can regulate the price at $1.30 
or $1.40 just as easily as at $1.06. Whoever has the corner on the 
market can do that. If Cargill or somebody had the corner on the 
market, it would never be $1.06. They would put it out at whatever 
price the market would carry instead of depressing the market. 

So, actually, these allegations of high feed prices are completely un- 
founded because feed prices, corn, for example, the basic feed, is only 
63 percent of parity at the present time and eggs are 56 percent of 
parity now. 

So the complaint amounts to this, the egg farmer saying, “The feed 
farmers should be worse off than me.” Because every time one seg- 
ment of agriculture tries to live upon another segment, you will find 
both going down in the end. 

The point I am trying to make is that actually a lot of these repre- 
sentatives that have been trying—I do not mean in Congress but rep- 
resentatives of the egg industry and the poultry industry have been 
trying to say, “Bail us out by bankrupting the feed farmer,” are just 
asking for more of the same poison they now have. The poison 
they have right now is that the feed prices went down so far they have 
increased the production of poultry too much. In my area, it is al- 
most doubled on the average farm. 

Mr. McIntire. I previously made the observation that it is not 
actually the prices. 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. It is actually the ratio. There has been a substan- 
tial increase in poultry in the deficit area during the last few years. 

Mr. Smiru. That increase there would not have hurt you very much, 
because there has been an increased population, also, in those same 
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areas, but the increase that has really hurt this market is the increase 
that came in the feed surplus area. You can absorb this increase that 

ou have had in the feed deficit areas because you have an increase 
in population. Here are some statistics: 


North Atlantic States egg production and population 


[Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania) 











Layers on Egg Population Eggs per 
Year hand production | (thousands) person 
(thousands) (millions) 
PE nena atiipibens dreseke sesh tt aisnediel tenndil 47, 408 8, 335 34, 067 244.6 
Te a to LOS Le otk 53, 715 10, 137 39, 344 257 
SE Aincusaciptgeshscmpentedrtrismetesberrhse 55, 262 11, 000 41,774 263 
Dh. ool cn lecennarrecpoie sannerarn nee enre 55, 752 11, 252 42, 427 265 
Dio ab bain do kc i gabe din hhibbbhewcbeiienbde 53, 313 10, 866 42, 377 257 





Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. What is the increase in the State of 
Towa? 

Mr. SmirH. On the average farm, just taking the average farm 
now—this is not the big poultry producer—but on the average farm, 
I think the average farm now has twice as many laying hens or did 
have before this drop came, when a lot of them sold them for 8 cents 
a pound, they had twice as many hens as they did 2 years ago, 

Mtr. Jounson of Wisconsin. What do you think the average sized 
flock is in Lowa? 

Mr. Smiru. Ordinarily, it is a little under 200 but it would be a lot 
over that now; last winter, anyway, because you saw even new houses 
going up on some of these farms. Previously, they had more shelters 
than they were using before feed got so cheap. 

Mr. Levertna. I want to compliment the gentleman from Iowa for 
the fine statement he has made here. He has made a very substantial 
contribution here. I notice that you suggest we ought to have some 
kind of leveling off in the end. I assume you mean by that you want 
to bring production more in line with demand or need. 

Do you have a concrete suggestion as to just how we should do that? 

Mr. Smira. What I would like to suggest—I have a bill, H.R. 
7710—and some other bills are in here—if you will get these feed 
prices sort of stabilized at a reasonable level then you will stop these 
fly-by-night operators that come in whenever feed gets too cheap. 
Stabilize the price of these feed grains at around 90 percent or some- 
where at a reasonable level and keep them there and keep the pro- 
duction then in line with that price. It is these high fluctuations in 
price of feed grains that comes into the picture. If you could 
stabilize the price of the feed grain at a level where a man could 
convert it into eggs at the rate needed in order to keep the egg supply 
stable, then you could help the poultry business an awful lot on a 
long-term basis. Obviously, this does not help the temporary need, 
to help the little farmer to stay in it until the bane is again 
stabilized. 

In this same bill there is a provision, I would like to mention for 
the Commodity Credit Corporation spending a sum of money to make 
a Symes for distribution through relief organizations and school 
unch programs. I am told by the Department of Agriculture that 
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for each $2 spent that that would convert about 1 bushel of this in. 
And so, actually, it would make another market for about 1 bushel of 
grain that is in storage—it would pay for about half of each $2 
expended. 

It seems to me that we need a tremendous buying program. 

I base this, also, on the fact that I was the chairman of the welfare 
board in the county in which Des Moines is located. At that time we 
had a couple of thousand families in the city of Des Moines where 
the children did not get adequate proteins in their diets. We would 
not raise pigs on less than 10 percent proteins in their diets, but there 
are children right in the heart of Iowa, and I know they are in other 
a that are not getting a 10-percent protein diet. No matter 

ow cheap the price of eggs or poultry is, they will never get the pro- 
tein foods unless you have a provision for distribution because they 
do not have the money to buy it, no matter how cheap it is. They do 
not have the money to buy protein. They can get starches, and they 
will live on starch diets co on soup, and so forth, but they do not 
have the more costly protein foods. 

Many of these eggs and much of this poultry, and other protein 
surpluses, could be used if we just had the nerve to go ahead and 
distribute them. We appropriate a lot of money for other things, 
but we are afraid, it seems, to appropriate $500 million for this pur- 
pose. That is about what it would take. 

Anyway, in answer to your question, Congressman Levering, my 
specific suggestion is that you examine H.R. 7710 or other feed grain 
legislation and try to stabilize the price of feed grains. It seems to 
me in the long run that that is going to help the poultry producer 
more than anything that can be done. 

And on the short-term basis, I am not a bit bashful about saying 
I will vote for anything that will help these fellows that are not very 
big to stay in until the prices are leveled off because we do not want 
the integrators to take over the agricultural industry. 

Mr. Levertna. Is integration the result of it, or the cause of it? 

Mr. Srru. To be perfectly frank about it, I think finance enters 
into the integration picture, also. But, in addition to that, it is fed 
and led and supported by these great fluctuations in the price of feed 
grains. That is my opinion. 

Mr. Jennrnos. I want to compliment the gentleman on his forth- 
right statement and position. I would like to ask you this question. 
Do you think that the observation that you have made pertaining to 
ae is a forerunner of what is going to happen to the livestock in- 

ustry as the result of the cheap feed ? 

Mr. Smirn. There is no doubt about it. It is already happening 
in hogs. And this is very much of concern to the whole Middle West, 
because these fellows can take these cheap feed grains and can even 
ship those grains to a place where they find real cheap labor and run 
a slab of concrete across the country and put a thousand sows out 
there, and feed them this cheap grain and take the place of the farmer 
in Iowa. 

Well, now, the farmer in Iowa must one way or another get enough 
out of his labor to support his family. He cannot compete with 50- 
cent-an-hour labor somewhere else. Integration in farm production 
is certainly promoted by the unstabilized feed grains prices. In 
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other words, to put it on a ew: nissan basis, it amounts to this, 
what we need for feed grains is the same type of legislation and re- 
sponsibility that the tobacco farmers have had. 

Mr. Jenninos. I am glad you included responsibility. 

Mr. Smrrn. It goes hand in hand with it. No doubt about it. 

Mr. McInrire. I thank the gentleman for giving us the benefit of 
his views. Can I deduce that you are proposing 90 percent support 
of all of the grains, thereby making that program tenable with the 
accompanying agency of a national feeding program designed to 
take up mt of the slack in relation to production in the poultry 
industry ¢ 

Mr. Smrru. That is essentially true. I think I would add this, I 
always like to have a referendum in here and let the farmer decide 
whether he wants that or if he wants to be a rugged individualist, one 
of the two—let him have that choice by a referendum. Then I 
would say your summary is very correct, Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. Levertna. Have you had contact with the Department of Agri- 
culture? Do you know whether they think it might be feasible? 

Mr. Smiru. They are studying this bill I have introduced because 
I have had a couple of calls from them. There are a few aspects in 
the bill they have not seen before. They haven’t said anything yet. 

Mr. Levertne. They haven’t said anything? 

Mr. Smiru. No. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Thank you Congressman Smith. We 
are glad to have you before our subcommittee, and I want to thank 
you for your views. I was sure somebody from Iowa would be 

ere to protect the corn and other interests of that State. 

Mr. Smiru. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I see Congressman Elliott from Ala- 
bama in the room. Do you have a statement that you wish to make? 


STATEMENT OF HON. CARL ELLIOTT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CON- 
GRESS FROM THE SEVENTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF ALABAMA 


Mr. Exxrorr. Just let me say a few words to you about this. I do 
not have a prepared statement. But I do represent a very large poul- 
try producing area. My congressional district last year produced 
60 million broilers, and we have the egg business, too. I am familiar 
with the woes that now becloud both segments of the industry. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, I am right well acquainted with 
misery, I guess. I represent an area that for many years produced 
much coal, and still produces a sizable amount. About 1950, 6,000 or 
7,000 people were employed in mining coal in my home county, and 
we looked. around a year later and there were only a thousand en- 
gaged in that business. 

Our people had to find something else to do. Many of them turned 
to the production of poultry, and that industry is now enveloped in a 
very serious depression, as you know, 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I know this because I was down in 
Alabama last fall, I went with the Congressman and some other 
people to look over the situation. You have the broiler industry 
around Jasper. 
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Mr. Ex.torr. Cullman County, Ala., the largest poultry producing 
county in Alabama, is in my district. Last year, it produced 23 mil- 
lion broilers, also, a large production of eggs. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Do you know what eggs are selling for 
right now in Alabama ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. In the neighborhood of 25 cents—23 to 25 cents whole- 
sale. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. What is the price of broilers down 
there ? 

Mr. Extiorr. I do not have today’s figures, but about 14 to 15 cents, 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. That is live weight ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes, at the farm. ‘They are a cent more at the proc- 
essing plants. 

What I wanted to say to you, Mr. Chairman, was to congratulate 
ou and Mr, Thompson and the other members of this committee for 
ooking into this problem. I will be frank at this point and say that 

I do not know what the solution is. I do know that the industry right 
now is terribly sick. And if you could arrive at some stopgap meas- 
ures, through your study, that would be helpful, I would certainly 
endorse them. 

We have gotten, perhaps, a bit ahead of the game in the production 
of broilers. I am sure for the moment or for the past few months 
that has been true. And of course, the one sure way to change that 
situation in the industry is to go out and buy the breeder hens that 
produce the eggs that go into the incubators and are hatched into 
the broiler chicks. That is the one way to quickly and most eco- 
nomically stop the overproduction of broilers. If you could provide 
a program along that line, that would be practical, I would endorse it, 
but only as a temporary stopgap measure. 

I have been observing the poultry industry for many years, and I 
know it comes and goes. You have good years, bad years, and good 
seasons and bad seasons. And I would like to say to you that I think 
that the solution of these problems ought to be approached with 
considerable deliberation. 

The wheat people—the grain people, the corn people—have to live 
just as the poultry people have to live. Of course, you must take 
that into consideration in arriving at a solution. 

Mr. Levertne. You would acknowledge the fact that the poultry 
industry for many years has advocated cheap feed grains, would you 
not? 

Mr. Exxiorr. They have advocated that just as we in the South 
have advocated high prices for cotton. The question is very compli- 
cated. It is terribly easy to say it is a matter of economic integration. 
However, the truth is: These fellows who engage in the most vertical 
integration in the poultry industry in my area are what we call the 
contractors. They are the people who supply the feed and the broilers 
to the farmers who grow them. They pay and have been paying, and 
I hope will continue to be able to pay, the contract price for growing, 
which in my area ranges around 2 cents a pound to the grower. 

Mr. Levertne. Who do you think is most responsible for this, the 
producers of the poultry or the producers of grain or these manu- 
facturers that process the grains? 
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Mr. Exxiorr. I think this vertical integration has grown primarily 
out of the desire on the part of the producers, the contractors, and 
the feed people to still squeeze a profit out of this industry. The 
integrators in my area are the people who build a little feed mill that 
will produce 8 or 10 tons of feed an hour and then build a little 
hatchery. They take their chickens and feed out to the broiler houses 
and consign them to the grower and agree to pay him from 5 to 7 cents 
a chicken, in effect, but they put it on a pound basis. Many of the 
contractors tell me they would rather not have the hatchery or rather 
not have the feed mill. They would rather have some other phase of 
the industry ; but, they do it, in an effort to still try to be able to find a 
profit for themselves. 

Mr. Levertna. Is it a more efficient operation ? 

Mr. Exxiort. I do not think there is any question about that. 

Mr. Levertne. What percentage of the people participate in it? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Ninety-eight percent—practically all of the broilers in 
my area are grown on contract. I would say 97 or 98 percent are 
so grown. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. From what you said it would seem to 
me that the contractor is the man who is suffering right now in 
trying to live up to his contract and paying the man who raises the 
chick the price agreed to. 

Mr. Extiorr. Eight or ten of these contractors have gone broke in 
my area this year. They had invested what I call considerable sums 
of money. ‘Trying to be fair about it in my area—they are the people 
who have shouldered the real responsibility for the industry. 

Mr. Jonson of Wisconsin. Does someone furnish the chickens 
the man takes or are the houses standing idle now? 

Mr. Exx.iorr. The fellow who owns the houses, of course, trades on 
that house, on his ability to produce broilers. As time goes by the 
contractor comes on and offers him a price for feed conversion, say, 
40 pounds of broiler for 100 pounds of feed. One man will offer 
1 cent and another 214 cents. So these houses shift. The houses, 
by and large, in my area are owned by the people who actually grow 
the broilers. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Do they own the equipment in the 
house ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. The producer owns the equipment. And usually the 
producer, but not always, furnishes the lumber shavings for the litter 
base in the Houses. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. And the fuel ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. The grower frequently furnishes the fuel, but some- 
times the contractor furnishes it. I would say in 80 percent of the 
cases the grower furnishes the fuel. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. The feed and chicks are furnished by 
the contractor. 

Mr. Exxiorr. That is right. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I think this is the most detailed ex- 
planation the committee has had as to how the contractors work. 

If he runs to full capacity, do you know what the average man in 
your area who takes care of chicks can make per year at 2 cents per 
pound or at 114 cents per pound? 
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Mr. Ex.iorr. The ordinary house in my area has a 6,000-bird ¢a- 
pan? This turns out about 20,000 pounds of broiler meat. The 

roilers will average about 3.25 to 3.30 pounds each. Four batches, 
which is the customary growth in our area, times that would be 80,000 
pounds of broiler per 6,000 capacity house. And it is not unusual, as 
a matter of fact, it is most customary, for a grower to manager about 
four of those 6,000 houses, which means that one grower then could 
produce about 320,000 pounds of broilers. For these broilers he will 
get around 2 cents a pound, maybe now just a little less, but this is 
the best season of the year to grow broilers in our area, so I suspect 
that now most of them are getting about 2 cents. That would come 
to about $6,000. And out of that $6,000, this type of grower, who is 
getting 2 cents per pound, would furnish lights, water, fuel, litter, 
and upkeep on his buaildinen. For a four-house broiler farm, we 
usually find that the broiler producer has some help, certainly at cer- 
tain seasons in the production cycle, by members of his family or by 
his neighbors. 

Mr. McIntire. What is the dollar cost per bird in these houses at 
full capacity ¢ 

Mr. Exuiorr. A few years ago, we were building houses too cheaply 
and we were boasting about the fact that we could build them for 50 
cents per square foot. That is not true anymore. A good house will 
cost—and I am talking now about a house with a solid deck roof, built 
out of good lumber, with aluminum roofing, and with a concrete foot- 
ing, and with a row of concrete blocks around the base—that type of 
house costs more. It will now cost around 75 or 80 cents per square 
foot. That does not include the equipment required to raise the 
broilers, such as the feeders and the waterers, and so on. 

Mr. McIntire. About 75 cents? 

Mr. Extiorr. That is a good average price. That does not include 
the cost of the land. 

Mr. Jonnson of Wisconsin. What does that figure come to? 

Mr. McIntire. I am going to have to multiply and divide. 

Mr. Exuiorr. A “6,000 house” means it has 6,000 square feet, and 
three-fourths of that would be about $4,500. That is about what a 
good house costs. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. According to my figures the farmer 
pays $1,600 per house per year—or $6,400. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Those four houses will cost him about $20,000— 
$18,000 or $20,000. 

Mr. McIntire. As to the initial cost of the broiler house, we run 
substantially above that in my section. 

Mr. Exuiorr. You run about a dollar per square foot. 

Mr. McIntire. We run about a dollar. That dollar would be on 
the house and equipment, and heating equipment and so forth. Some 
of our houses are heated with hot water heating systems, the same as 
residences are heated. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I got a pretty good idea of what is 
going on last fall when going through the area. 

Mr. Exuiorr. We have a wonderful broiler industry in Alabama. 
Our folks have had some 10 or 12 years experience with it now. I 
think they are getting to be real good and real efficient. And the 
fact that this industry is in the condition that it is in today is by and 
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large no reflection on them. It has been a growing industry and 
the broiler business has outgrown itself a little, but I have great faith 
that this is not a permanent situation. The articles that I read indi- 
cate that the American people, with the growth of population, can 
absorb each year about 7 percent more broilers than the year before. 
So, if we can get this thing settled on a temporary basis and allow it 
to catch up with itself, the industry will be all right agai. But. if 
we do not do that, this group of people whom I describe as the con- 
tractor group—and they are, in my area, what you might call the 
backbone of the industry, because it hinges around them; the people 
who supply the feed, the chicks, the medicine, and who supply the ad- 
vice to the farmer growing the chickens, and many other services 
like that—if we do not get some situation worked out, either some 
long-term loans for those fellows; or the Government buy some of 
the fowl and bring this thing to some sort of a halt, this contractor 
group who are the group who have very much of the know-how in 
the business are going to be pushed out of the industry. They are 
well on the way toward it now. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Your recommendation, I take it, for 
temporary relief, is a reduction in hatching flocks that would help 
the broiler industry ? 

Mr. Exurorr. I think it would help very, very much. I think a 
few million dollars spent for buying the breeder fowl would do more 
to aid the industry at this time than anything else that I can think of. 

Mr. Sevandde.dioes you studied the proposal made by some of our 
colleagues ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. I am not intimately familiar with them. I am ona 
committee that, like yours, works hard, and we are so engaged in try- 
ing to write labor legislation and legislation in the field of education 
and legislation in the surrounding and affiliated fields. I am not sure 
that I am familiar with every proposal that is now before your com- 
mittee, 

Mr. Levertnc. Do you think one type or other would help to sal- 
vage this industry ¢ 

{r. Exvxiorr. I think a dire emergency is building up in the in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Levertnc. Who are these contractors that you talk about in 
your section? Could you name those that are going broke? 

Mr. Exuiorr Well, I am not sure that I know the names. But I 
could supply them. 

Mr. Levertrne. Are they stable businessmen or are they specu- 
lators ¢ 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Well, to be a good broilerman, you have to take a great 
deal of risk—at least, that is my observation. They hazard great 
amounts of money in an effort to make a profit. To operate one of 
these 6,000 capacity houses of broilers, it takes 24 tons of feed—worth 
around $90 a ton, which figures out maybe $2,200 or $2,400 plus $600 
or $700 worth of chickens. In other words, the contractor, every time 
he puts out a house of these chickens, hazards about. $3,000. And on 
that $3,000, he is hoping to make $200 or $300. If he makes from $200 
to $400, he figures that he is doing right well. So it takes a man will- 
ing to take a sort of calculated risk to engage in a business that has 
hazard. However, to get to answer your question, by and large these 
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fellows are really good broilermen. I have observed them very closely 
and they work much harder than do the ordinary people in agriculture 
or in any phase of agriculture that I am familiar with or in any phase 
of industry that I know. They attend schools. My home county 
recently conducted a broiler school that lasted a week. They attended 
night meetings. The broiler business is a very engaging business. It 
seems to absorb their attention. They work very hard and they know 
their business. They are rea] good, most of them. 

Mr. Levertne. I am glad to hear that. Has the Small Business 
Administration come to the rescue of any of them? 

Mr. Exuiorr. The Small Business Administration has, to my knowl- 
edge, made two loans in my area, and they may have made more, but 
I know of two. 

Mr. McIntire. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. JouHnson of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. McIntire. Did they makea loan? Did they make a loan to the 
producer contractor ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Well, in these cases they made loans to the contractors. 
Both of the contractors owned a hatchery and one of them owned a 
feed mill. They were integrated to that point. 

Now, what we call an integrated operation is a fellow who owns 
maybe his feeder flocks or has contracted for his flocks—and takes the 
eggs from those flocks and puts them in the incubators and hatches the 
chicks from those eggs; then he takes the chicks and contracts them 
out to the houses with 6,000 capacity; and, of course, if he were fully 
integrated he would own a processing plant and take those broilers 
when grown and process them. But in an area where the average 
income of the people is low, we just don’t have anybody that I know of 
that owns a whole system from top to bottom. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. In your area, Congressman Elliott, your 
process plants are owned separately ¢ 

Mr. Extizorr. We have three or four processing plants in my dis- 
trict, and two of them are very large plants. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Are there big factories in there? 

Mr. Exxiorr. One is the Marshall Durbin Co. at Jasper, Ala., my 
hometown, that has the capacity, I believe, to process 15 million chick- 
ens a year. Another is the Golden Rod Broiler Co., a broiler process- 
ing company at Cullman, Ala., which has a similar capacity. Now, 
each of these plants cost about three-quarters of a million dollars, and 
both of them sold bonds to the public, generally, to get the money to 
establish the plants to process broiler chicks grown there. Bonds 
were sold generally. I happen to have bought one bond. from each— 
and I mention that to show you how the people have helped finance 
these facilities. The difficulty we have is in getting capital. When 
we establish something like a processing plant that costs a lot of 
money, we have to all reach down in our pockets and get it, and put 
it into it, and hope it is going to work well. 

Mr. Levertne. Do you have any other similar industry in Alabama 
participating in what we call vertical integration, livestock or any 
other 

Mr. Exxiorr. Well, I have observed a bit of a tendency toward the 
same thing. I think I see the signs of it beginning with respect to 
the growing of hogs, and, to a small extent, in the growth of cattle. 
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I know of one instance in particular where cattle raising is done in 
what we call feeding lots. Somebody will make arrangements to get 
his feed and oftentimes he will grind most of it himself. Then he 
will buy—go around to the sale barns and buy up his cattle, getting 
sometimes as many as 4,000 or 6,000 head together, and he will then 
contract them out. 

There are at the present time, to my knowledge, three or four oper- 
ations in my area like that, pretty big operations. 

Mr. Leverinc. I have heard there 1s a tendency for concentration 
and pyramiding in the industry ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. There is a form of economic integration, yes. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Are the cattle local or shipped in from 
the West ? 

Mr. Ex.aorr. Both. Sometimes we buy cattle. A few years ago 
there was a drought in the West, and our folks bought many carloads 
of cattle to—— 

Mr. McIntire. I would like to get at this integration thing a little 
bit more, Mr. Elliott. Of course, in this situation there are a great 
many folks looking for a great many reasons to the problem we are 
confronted with now. There are many who express the though that 
integration in agriculture is new. I am sure that perhaps they over- 
looked the fact that in the processing field, arGouliets in vegetables, 
that contract farming or contracts made aoe production are as old 
as the processing business. And it is a form of integration. I mean, 
call it contract, or advance sale, or what have you. 

I expect in your area, as contrasted with my area in Maine, we can 
see some differences as to the reasons for moving in this direction. It 
happens that the poultry industry in my State has expanded as well 
as it has in your area, by virtue of our climate. We have some ad- 
vantages that probably you do not have. We have a very good feed 
conversion factor. We have a degree of sanitation o climate, 
whereas you have problems by virtue of your climate, but then we 
have costs that you do not have, too. However, when you get down 
to this matter of integration, it seems to me there is a multitude of 
reasons why we move in this direction. It started in Maine at a time 
when agriculture was not strong, where originally agriculture 
centered around a haymarket and when you could load up sloops and 
ship hay to Boston, or some coastwise schooners and ship into Boston 
and New York—until horses went out. Then we had a haymarket. 
But the characteristics of agriculture then were such that hay was 
about the only crop that the soil could produce profitably. We had 
stands or farm buildings going out of use. Then interested people 
came in with the idea that they wanted to start in on some poultry, 
and the poultry business started from the processor end. It seems 
to me that the processor got into the matter of integration because if 
he was going to have a substantial amount of capital tied up ina 
plant, he couldn’t go out in the open market or to the street corner 
and buy his birds. He had to know there were birds coming in every 
day. In order to get that supply, it prompted him to go to farmers 
and negotiate an arrangement by which he could be assured a supply. 


In negotiating that arrangement, the farmer was faced with the fact 
that he did not have access to the capital it took to be an independent 
producer in this field. He had the buildings. He could remodel 
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them. He had some lumber and things of that sort. He was also 
looking for a source of farm income which offered him a better secu- 
ot proposition than he had had in his former situation. 

o the integration at the farm level meets the problem of capital 
requirement, and it offers security in the way of a steady job, much 
the same as the farmer would get if he moved off the farm; but he 
chose not to. 

There is another factor in here which has been important to our 
area, and I expect is important to yours, which is in this pattern. 
That is, this is a very competitive business. Any processor just can- 
not willy nilly put his stuff on the market. He has to be able not 
only to have control of volume in order to keep the heavy capital 
investment in operation at the plant, but he also has to consider the 
quality of those birds. Now, that gets back to the breeding of these 
birds and it gets back to the crosses, and then you get back to the 
basic breeder. In order to have some opportunity to get access to 
the very best crosses which are proven in the ediler testing, which 
goes on in Maine and other States, he has to get over here very close 
to his breeder, and in order to assure that his product comes clear 
ecuges in a manner which permits him to put a bird into Boston of 
a quality that enables him to meet competition, he has to have some 
supervision all along the line. So at the producer end, the heavy 
capital requirements and the desire for a steady source of income is 
a part of this picture. 

From the processor end, he needs volume and control of quality. 
To get that, he has to operate through the hatcheryman and the 
original breeder. In order to get efficiency in relation to the produc- 
tion of a pound of meat, that is, a pound of bird, he has to have some 
opportunity to regulate the feed formula that goes into those birds, 
so he sidles up to the feed business. It seems to me that while we 
can quarrel with all phases of this aspect as we project it off in some 
other direction, oftentimes these factors balanced out differently in 
each area and were a part of the growth of the industry in meeting 
some of the competitive and marketing factors which are involved in 
the industry. 

I didn’t intend to make such an observation, but is this true in your 
area ? 

Mr. Enaiorr. May I state to the gentleman, he has described with 
completeness the process of vertical integration that is going on in 
all the broiler areas of America, I think. All those with which I am 
familiar are following that pattern. I will say to the gentleman, that 
this is not a great deal different than it is for a steel company to go 
out and acquire its cool mines, as most of them have done, and to roll 
its steel, and then to put its advertisement in the newspapers and 
magazines of the United States that it is “* * * selling steel fabri- 
cated buildings and we will be glad to erect you one on your corner.” 
It is the same proposition. 

Mr. McIntire. Of course, there are some aspects of that which are 
disturbing. It is true, as we have heard in this testimony, that 
many have the idea that integration is a situation imposed on pro- 
ducers by virtue of their being in a helpless situation. I expect that 
is true in some sections. I think it is fair to observe, however, that 
this development has taken place entirely within the framework of 
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voluntary negotiations and not in the pattern of adverse situations. 
Many producers have figured that the opportunity of a fixed income 
and a reasonable figure to them, whether it is reasonable to somebody 
else, isa different issue. But to them itis a reasonable issue. No need 
for investment capital and the absence of risk these aspects have been 
attractive to them in this kind of an enterprise. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Well, the truth is simply this: In my area the people 
who engage in producing broilers, by and large, could not get the 
capital with which to do it —— through a contract system. 

Mtr. Jounson of Wisconsin. In a way, though, they are not tied to 
any one contract. In fact they own their own houses. 

r. Exurorr. You ought to see how fast they swap. A new con- 
tractor comes up and says, “I will give you 24% cents a pound to grow 
broilers for 40 pounds of meat for 100 pounds of feed.” This thing 
turns over every 3 months or less, actually every 9 or 10 weeks down 
home, and the contractor who gets the house is the one who is willin 
to pay the most for it. That helps to keep good contracts. We h 
a situation in our area last year, which illustrates the point better 
than I could any other way: We had a large contractor who hap- 

ned, for a particular reason, to have a large number of chickens on 
hand and though the going rate for the growing of chickens was 2 
cents a pound, in order to get his extra million chickens that he hap- 
pened to have placed, he just went out to the fellow who had a house 
and said, “What are you growing chickens for now?” And the fellow 
who owned the house said, “Two cents.” And the contractor said, “I 
will give you 3 cents, because I have to have some place to put these 
chickens.” ‘That is the way the bidding for the houses goes. Here, 
I think, is the point: If these fellows who man this industry—these 
contractors that I speak of—if they go broke, then their contract, of 
course, will be unenforcible and they will be unable to furnish the 
feed and the chickens, and the medicine to the people who actually 
grow them, and the industry will be in real chaos. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I suppose the farmer had to go in debt 
and mortgage his home in order to build the houses in a lot of cases. 

Mr. Extiorr. In nearly every case he has borrowed money. I 
would say in probably 80 percent of the cases the farmer borrowed 
the money to build his broiler house. I may have oversimplified it 
by saying the farmer had four houses. I meant to say that he would 
like to have four, but he usually builds one and the next one he will 
build later, and 2 years later he will build another, and so on until 
he gets up to three or four houses; but nearly all of them give a 
mortgage on their home, or at least a portion of their land—at least 
40 acres in most cases—to pet the money to build these houses. Then 
they do many ingenious things. They oftentimes cut the timber, or 

art of it, off their own land, and haul it to the sawmill to get it sawed. 
en they bring it back and the farmer and his son, or the farmer 
and his neighbor, will join together and build this poultry house 
themselves, saving some money in that regard. But they have built 
their houses, and they have those houses, in effect, to rent, or to sell 
the use of, plus their labor. With the reduction in the production 
of cotton in my area, which has been very great, were it not for this 
broiler industry we would have had many more people leaving our 
farms and going to the larger cities seeking employment. 
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I did a very close study of the broiler industry in my district last 
fall, or had somebody to do it. We came up with the conclusion that 
there were about 2,000 families in the 9 counties in my district who 
are earning their living from this broiler business, and 2,000 people 
engaged in an industry in my area makes it a big enterprise. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Any further questions? 

I want to thank you, Congressman Elliott, for the fine statement 
you have made to the committee. I think you have given us as 
— a rundown on the broiler industry as anybody who has appeared 

efore the committee. 

Mr. Tuomrson. I would say it was the tops. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I would say it was the top. Maybe 
some of our questioning would have been more intelligent if we had 
heard the discussion you gave us before the start of these hearings. 

The last witness we have here before us is Congressman Clem 
Miller, of California. We have had the pleasure of having Mr. Miller 
already present at our hearings. He is from one of the largest poultry 
areas in California. 

Before you start, Congressman Miller, so I don’t forget this, I would 
like to have unanimous consent to file the statements of Senator 
Harrison A. Williams, Jr., of New Jersey; Congressman Earl Hogan 
from the Ninth District of Indiana; J. W. Trimble, a Member of 
Congress from Arkansas; and an excellent supplementary statement 
by Erwin Bernstein. Is there any objection to filing these statements? 
If not, they will be received as if given before the committee. 

Mr. McInrire. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the record a statement prepared by the poultry committee of the 
Maine Farm Bureau Association. You have on your list the name 
of Congressman Oliver, of Maine, who asked to make a statement, 
In lieu of that request for time to make a statement, he associates 
himself with the statement which I wish to file. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I will also amend my statement to in- 
clude the statement by Senator Eugene McCarthy, of Minnesota, and 
one by Congressman Chester Bowles, Connecticut, and a statement 
by Frank Carlton, of Maine. 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members of Congress may have a reasonable time to file a statement? 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. If there is no objection, time will be 
granted to all Members. 

(The statements of Senator Harrison A. Williams, Jr., Congress- 
man Earl Hogan, Ninth District of Indiana; J. W. Trimble, Member 
of Congress from Arkansas; several other Members; and supplemental 
statements of Erwin Bernstein; and Maine Farm Bureau Association 
referred to are as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Harrison A. WILLIAMS, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this committee 
and present my views on the present crisis facing the poultry farmer in this 
country. First of all, let me commend you, Mr. Chairman, and your committee 
for the initiative you’ve taken in holding these hearings. It is essential that 
we get the views of those who are most directly affected, and I look forward 
to an opportunity of studying in detail the testimony you’ve received. 

As you know, the present poultry crisis in this country is the most severe 
we've seen in two decades. While egg production increases, the price of eggs 
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declined substantially. I needn’t repeat the figures. The problem is par- 
poutarty acute in my State of New Jersey. In this very difficult and compli- 
cated situation, I certainly don’t appear before you to urge any pat solution 

The committee has pending before it several proposals, some of a short- 
term emergency nature and other more long-term proposed answers. I strongly 
urge that the committee not sacrifice a long-term proposal for any of the short- 

suggestions. 

eof Seaeee we are all deeply concerned about the immediate emergency. I 
have been as distressed as has been the House Committee on Agriculture over 
the refusal of Secretary Benson to exercise the authority he presently has to 
meet this crisis. One begins to wonder whether some Departments of this ad- 
ministration recognize where the legislative power lies. The Secretary has 
more than $300 million provided by the Congress to deal with just such an 
emergency as we presently face in the poultry industry. Yet, he has turned 
down a whole series of recommendations clearly within the intent of the Con- 
gress, and apparently thinks that the situation will stabilize itself through the 
process of forcing hundreds of poultry producers to sell out to corporate-type 
enterprises. Some of my poultrymen even inform me that the situation is so 
bad that they can’t even get out of the business, 

Now some say that this is merely the operation of the law of supply and 
demand—that it is free enterprise. And of course, we all favor our system 
of free competition. But in practically every sphere of our economic activity 
we have set minimal standards to avoid economic chaos. The workers are 
protected with minimum wage and unemployment compensation insurance. 
Small businesses have the Small Business Administration to assist them in 
maintaining the struggle against economically more powerful business enter- 
prises. Why should the poultry farmer be left at the complete mercy of eco- 
nomic jungle warfare? 

The evidence seems clear that one aspect of the law of supply and demand 
is inoperative with respect to eggs. Within a broad range of prices, the demand 
for eggs remains rather inelastic. Therefore, the theory that a lower price 
will encourage substantially greater consumption just doesn’t work. The result 
is not a self-correcting situation. The result is economic chaos and disaster 
for producers. In this situation, some form of production control and orderly 
marketing is the only means to assure fairness both to the producer and, in the 
long run, to the consumer. 

As a long-term approach to this problem, I hope that this committee will 
consider legislation which will encourage the control of production at reasonable 
levels, production and marketing controls that would be agreed to by a sub- 
stantial majority of the producers. And I think this can be achieved without 
going to subsidy payments. Various concrete approaches to accomplish just 
this are contained in the bills now pending before the committee. I know that 
many of us in the Senate await the outcome of your hearings and deliberations 
to see whether we are moving in the direction of some wider area of agreement 
on the best way to accomplish the goal we all seek to achieve. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for your courtesy in permitting 
me to testify. I know that these hearings will serve a great purpose in 
crystalizing public opinion on an approach to solve this most distressing 
problem. 


STATEMENT BY Hon. Eart HOGAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CoNGRESS FROM THE 
STATE orf INDIANA 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your courtesy in inviting me, a member of the 
Agriculture Committee, to appear before your subcommittee in these poultry 
hearings. 

Farmers in my district and the people of Indiana have a broad, direct, and 
deep interest in the subject of your hearings—egg, chicken, and turkey prices, 
supplies, and income. 

In the first place, Indiana is one of the largest egg-producing States in the 
country and we are one of the geographic centers of commercial broiler produc- 
tion. Many of the farmers in Indiana have a direct interest, as a producer, in 
the prices and income of eggs and meat chickens. 

Indiana farmers are also interested in stabilization of egg and chicken prices 
because of their direct bearing on hog, lamb, and cattle prices. We know that 
it is only a matter of time until a condition of over supply and low prices in 
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chickens and eggs will move over into the livestock market and help pull down 
the prices of hogs, cattle, lambs, and even milk. 

In Indiana, we produce considerable corn and other feed grains, a significant 
part of which is sold in the commercial market for processing and further sale 
to poultry producers. 

In all these ways we in Indiana have a large stake and a deep interest in 
your efforts to develop legislative proposals to improve conditions in the poultry 
industry. 

I have followed with considerable interest the statements of the many wit- 
nesses that have appeared before your subcommittee. I have discussed the 
problem with producers in my district and in Indiana. 

I do not have a cut-and-dried proposal to lay before you. I suggest, as many 
of your witnesses have suggested, that you may wish to view your task as a 
double one. 

“yey emergency action to get poultry producers out of the current crises; 
an 

Second, develop and move forward a long-term Federal program operated by 
producers to provide marketing control and pricing regulation that will enable 
permanent stabilization of price, income, and supplies of eggs, meat chickens, 
and turkeys to be incorporated in a comprehensive farm income improvement 
and stabilization program. 

As a member of the Agriculture Committee I shall cooperate with your 
subcommittee to this end. 

As to principles that I feel you should consider, I invite your attention to 
the bill I have introduced (H.R. 7188) covering major farm crops. These prin- 
ciples are: 

1. Approval or rejection of the program by producers in a referendum. 

2. Industrywide airtight control of the market supply to keep it in balance 
with demand at fair prices. 

3. Mandatory support of producer’s prices at not less than 90 percent of 
parity. 

4. Limitation of the program to bona fide family farm producers and denial 
of the benefits to agricultural corporations and nonfarm vertical integrators. 

5. Solid dependable consumer safeguards. 

6. The market supply adjustment program must require and enforce partici- 
pation of each and every commercial producer. 

May I point out in concluding these brief remarks, that the current chicken 
and egg crisis illustrates two major fundamental truths with which our Agri- 
cultural Committee must deal—not just poultry but with a score of major farm 
commodities. 

A. The free market will not work. As the chairman pointed out in opening 
these hearings, Secretary Benson not so long ago was pointing with pride to 
eggs and chickens as great proof of the validity of his free market price 
philosophies. If he took credit for egg and chicken prices in the summer of 
1956, he must accept the verdict of 1959. 

B. As bad as the current crisis is, the problem we face is not an emergency 
that we can cure once and for all. The peak bargaining power of farmers is a 
chronic problem that requires the establishment and continual operation of a 
permanent stabilization program. 

In connection with your drafting a long-range poultry stabilization program, 
I invite your attention to section 30 of my bill (H.R. 7188). It starts on page 
14. The language of this section amends the Agricultural Marketing Agree 
ments Act in a way that would enable egg, broiler, and turkey producers to 
establish and operate a nationwide marketing order for their commodity. The 
language also amends the act to improve the protection and powers that pro- 
ducers could exercise under a marketing order. I understand that section 30 
of my bill would provide to poultry producers about the same kind of oppor- 
tunity to set up a nationwide stabilization program as that provided in the 
Miller-Sisk-Bowles bills now before your subcommittee. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. J. W. TRIMBLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, the northwest corner of 
Arkansas was one of the pioneering areas in the development of our great 
broiler industry. Some of the farmers there have been growing chickens for 
the market for nearly 30 years. 
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In the beginning of this industry houses were built to grow two or three 
hundred birds. From 16 to 20 weeks were required to get them ready for 

arket. 
of Today it is not uncommon for 25,000 birds under one roof to be made ready for 
market in 8 weeks’ time. Broiler houses have literally mushroomed all over 
our landscape. The business has spread from two counties to about half the 
counties in the States. And of course production of broilers in recent years 
has increased by leaps and bounds in other parts of the country. 

Many related activities are tied in with broiler production. Breeder farms 
for development of new strains, breeder flocks, hatcheries, feed mills, feed deal- 
ers, processing plants, poultry drug firms, banks and other lending agencies, and 
truckers are dependent to one degree or another on the vigor of the broiler 
market. And even more important is the income to the farmers and the work- 
ers in the various segments of this industry. 

Until 5 or 6 years ago the rule of thumb for the poultry farmer was to make 
a profit on three houses of chickens, and perhaps lose on one house, each year. 
Then production increased to the extent the market was depressed for several 
months in one year. The next year there was some improvement. But since 
that time conditions have been such that a farmer is unable to take the risk. 
He has entered into contracts with feed dealers, feed manufacturers, hatcheries, 
or processors to grow the birds for a set rate based on the number of birds, or 
the number of pounds, marketed. 

Production continued to increase under these arrangements. The market 
continued to become weaker. The feed dealer, the feed manufacturer, the hatch- 
eryman, and the processor are under pressure. The result in some instances 
has been to offer contracts less favorable to the farmers. Many have been 
forced out of business. 

Since 1952 production has increased sharply. Prices have plunged. In 1952 
the farmers received as much as 32 cents per pound for boilers. The average 
price was 28 cents. So far in 1959 the prices received by farmers have been 
heartbreaking for them. 

Increased efficiency in broiler production is one of the main factors enabling 
poultry people to remain in business in face of such adverse price changes. 
In 1952 the cost to the farmer of producing broilers was about 24 cents per 
pound. Today it is about 16 cents or 17 cents. 

Here is an industry which has made great strides. It has contributed a 
goodly portion to our farm income, and to our national income. And while 
doing this it has provided all of us with a mouth-watering delicacy. Today 
there is as much good tasty meat on the wing as there was on the drumstick 
when I was a boy. As one of 10 children, and the one who got only the wings, 
how I wish the poultry industry had made this wonderful progress a few years 
earlier. 

Producing broilers is a big business, but no one farmer producers more than 
a small fraction of our total national production. So many farmers are in- 
volved they have been unable to establish policies that will result in orderly 
production and stabilization of poultry prices. They need some means to agree 
on a policy and put it into effect. 

I do not know what the solution is. It is probable that if everyone of us 
studied the problem thoroughly, no two of us would come up with the same 
answer. 

However, I believe there must be a practical and workable solution to which 
most of the industry and most of us can agree. 

My earnest hope is that your subcommittee will look into every nook and 
corner, study every problem facing the industry, and after careful consideration 
make a recommendation that will work effectively to create and maintain stable 
_ healthy market conditions for the poultry industry. It is a job which must 

done. 

Knowing the high caliber of those of you on the subcommittee, I believe you 
candoit. IfIcan assist in any way, I am at your service. 

Thank you. 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF ERWIN BERNSTEIN, PRODUCER, FREEHOLD, N.J. 


The hearings of June 17, 18, and 19 have revealed that if the poultry industry 
is allowed to continue on its present trend of uncontrolled expansion, encouraged 
by the allied segments of the industry, for the sake of the sale by more feed, 
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more chicks, and more equipment and with less and less consideration for the 
labor income of the family farmer, we will see the inhuman attrition of the 
independent producers participation in the industry. 

The industry will be controlled by a very few feed and processing companies, 
with the end result of a monopoly. A monopoly that would not only control the 
contract farmers labor income, but would ultimately control consumer prices. 

As an independent family farm producer, I have become very troubled with the 
maintenance of my position in the industry and am apprehensive as to my 
future. I do not relish the possibility of losing my capital investment nor do 
I wish to become a contract laborer on my own farm. 

I cannot, as an American, raised on the principles of the Constitution and 
taught to respect the system of legislative representation, for all people, with 
all the safeguards of such a system, accept the premise that I and the other 
farmers of the poultry industry are to be discriminated against, or to be placed 
in such financial jeopardy as to be forced into a position contrary to the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution and representative government. A position where 
I would not have the right to appeal to Congress, I could only appeal to the 
controlling management of the intergrationist, and to a monopoly where there 
is no recourse. 

I submit that I wish to place my economic destiny with Congress, where I 
have a constitutional right to petition and appeal, rather than having my 
destiny in the hands of a rigid corporate structure. 

The many groups throughout the country that testified in favor of some type 
of legislation have all come to this realization. 

I ask that Congress recognize this justifiable plea, that is based on the prin- 
ciples of democratic government, and provide the legislation necessary to secure 
our rights of economic freedom. 


STATEMENT OF MAINE FarRM BUREAU ASSOCIATION FARM BurEAU POULTRY 
COMMITTEE 


Many proposals intending to be of a temporary nature have been offered by 
both individuals and organized groups to aid in relieving the extremely 
unfavorable conditions in the poultry industry. These proposals include Goy- 
ernment purchase of both eggs and poultry and the release of Government-held 
wheat to poultrymen at a fraction of the market price. 

It is the opinion of the poultry committee of the Maine Farm Bureau that 
these proposals would in the long run burden rather than provide relief for 
poultrymen. 

Present conditions are caused by oversupplies of poultry products, both eggs 
and meat. A favorable market to poultrymen can be consummated by bringing 
supply and demand into balance. 

A balancing of supply with demand cannot be achieved by transferring the 
ownership of quantities of poultry products from producers and other private 
parties to the Government. This would tend to depress future markets, since 
the Government would have to unload these purchases sometime in the future. 

The release of Government-held wheat at a reduced price would tend to cause 
poultrymen to keep birds for laying which would normally be sold. This would 
result in increased, rather than decreased production. 

An all-out campaign for increased consumption of poultry products supported 
by everyone interested in the poultry business plus some reduction in produc- 
tion is the best answer to the present problem Government intervention is not 
the answer. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. WINFIELD K. DENTON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF INDIANA 


Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the committee for giving me an opportunity 
to make my views on the poultry situation a part of the record. I have watched 
with mounting concern the disaster which has struck egg and poultry producers 
all over the country. At this time, farm prices of eggs have fallen to the lowest 
levels in 18 years and the farm price of broilers is the lowest on record for this 
season of the year. In September of 1958 the average farm price per dozen for 
all eggs sold in the United States was 41.8 cents. In May of 1959 the figure was 
25.1 cents. In only 9 months, the price received by farmers for a dozen eggs 
dropped by 33 percent. 
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Our egg producers in Indiana are very hard hit, because Indiana is one of the 
largest egg-producing States in the country and is one of the geographic centers 
of commercial broiler production. I know that farmers in my district, where 
there is a very large baby chick industry, have suffered great losses. 

Many proposals for dealing with this crisis have been advanced—some pro- 
viding for short-term or emergency assistance to egg producers, and others 
designed to offer a long-term approach by setting up marketing controls and 
pricing regulations to bring about permanent stabilization of prices, income and 
supplies of eggs, meat chickens, and turkeys as part of a comprehensive, farm 
income improvement, and stabilization program. 

One solution to the overall farm program has been proposed by my colleague 
and fellow Hoosier, Congressman Earl Hogan, who has introduced a bill, H.R. 
7188, covering major farm crops’ In testimony before your committee he has 
described how this legislation will bring about permanent improvements. I 
favor this legislation which will help all family farmers, and which contains 
specific proposals to help egg, broiler, and turkey producers by allowing them 
to establish and operate a nationwide marketing order for their commodities. 
Such legislation would go a long way toward helping these farmers attain their 
rightful share of the national income, which should be the goal of our national 
farm policy. I respectfully urge the members of this committee to report out 
H.R. 7188, or similar legislation. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. ERWIN MITCHELL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate very much your 
giving me the opportunity to present to you a statement in regard to the poultry 
situation in Georgia. I know that you have been studying this problem, that 
you have listened to expert witnesses during the past few days, and that time 
is short. Therefore, I will try to keep my remarks as brief as possible. 

My purpose is not to propose a simple and easy solution to what you realize 
is a very complex problem. However, I would like to stress the importance of 
the broiler industry to Georgia, particularly the northern part of the State 
which my good friend and neighbor, Representative Phil Landrum and I are 
privileged to represent. 

Just a relatively few years ago when the farmers of northern Georgia began 
to send their broilers to market, good fried chicken was a luxury which was 
looked upon as primarily a special treat for an occasional Sunday dinner. It 
is still a delicacy, of course, but as the broiler industry has grown, the price has 
constantly dropped until it is now sold and eaten every day by people through- 
out the Nation, and a majority of these broilers are produced in Georgia. 

This is the top agricultural product in Georgia today. The value of the broil- 
ers produced in Georgia, according to Department of Agriculture figures, is 
almost double the value of the cotton crop. The yearly returns from the broiler 
industry represent about 25 percent of the returns from all agricultural products 
in the State. As has been indicated, Georgia is the largest broiler producer in 
the Nation, producing almost 20 percent of all the broilers sold. Around 10,000 
farm families in Georgia make a living from broiler production. Many other 
thousands work in the hatcheries, the feed mills, the processing plants, and 
allied industries. There are many others, such as truckers, farm supply houses, 
local merchants, and others who are in a large part dependent upon the broiler 
industry for a large share of their business. It is of tremendous importance to 
the Seventh District and the State of Georgia. 

This is an industry that has made spectacular advances in the past few years. 
In 1956, Georgia produced 222,780,000 broilers and 261 mililon in 1957. The 
increased production continued in 1958. Last year total broiler production 
reached almost 300 million which returned approximately $165 million to the 
farm families of Georgia. Unfortunately, however, as production has increased, 
many producers have been caught by the squeeze of an adverse cost-price ratio. 
As an example of the expansion of this industry, just 10 years ago Georgia pro- 
duced only 33 million broilers and these brought 34 cents a pound. Now some 10 
years later, as production has increased by leaps and bounds until we are raising 
almost 10 times as much, the price has dropped more than 50 percent. In 1956, 
Georgia broilers were bringing 18.8 cents a pound, in 1957, the average was 18 
cents a pound, and today broilers are down to about 15 cents a pound. This is 
less than the cost of production. The answer to date has been the constant 
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struggle to reduce cost and riding the merry-go-round of stepping up production 
in an attempt to offset the declining receipts per unit of production. But ata 
price per pound less than the cost of production, continued increase in produe- 
tion can only increase the loss unless the market can be expanded substantially 
so that there is an improvement in the price received by the producer. This 
must be accomplished. 

For a short time it looked like we had passed the point of diminishing returns, 
The usual spring price improvement has been slow in coming. 

I am happy to report that in the past few days, there has been a slight in- 
crease in the producer price. I am confident that the situation will improve 
rapidly in the next few weeks as more and more backyard grills are fired up and 
more picnickers take to the woods and parks with baskets full of Georgia 
broilers. 

Although Georgia still produces more than twice as many broilers as any other 
State, the industry has developed rapidly in other areas also. The national 
production today is five times the volume of 10 years ago. It is truly a major 
industry and it must remain a healthy one or the entire Nation will suffer. 

I know that your committee is aware of the problem with which we are faced. 
I certainly hope that after all the evidence is assembled and studied, you will 
find that the poultry industry is able to put its own house in order so that it 
may continue to develop at a reasonably stable rate at a profitable level without 
the imposition of compulsory controls. 

This great dynamic industry—a vital segment of our agricultural economy 
which is so important to the State of Georgia—has made giant strides operating 
in a free market. It is my hope and my belief that it will continue to advance, 
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STATEMENT OF Hon. Harris B. McDowELt, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FRoM THE STATE OF DELAWARE 


My congressional district, which encompasses the entire State of Delaware, 
is one of the largest broiler producing States in the country. I wish to submit 
for the record of this hearing at this point a telegram received by me on June 18, 
1959, dated June 17, 1959, from the board of directors of the Delaware Poultry 
Industry, Inc.: 

GEORGETOWN, DEL., June 17, 1959. 
Congressman Harris B. McDowELtL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 


DPI directors in meeting this afternoon reaffirm their opposition to support 
prices for broiler industry. This is in keeping with our earlier expressed wishes 
that the broiler industry work out its own supply and demand and price problem. 
Will appreciate your calling our action to the attention of proper representative 
prior to hearings tomorrow. 

C. Ep. McCautey, President. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Ropert W. KASTENMEIER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Chairman, I thank you and the members of this subcommittee for per- 
mitting me to present this statement on a matter of great urgency to many of 
my constituents in Wisconsin. 

Either through disinterest or by design, the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has maintained a hands-off attitude while the production of eggs and broilers 
steadily increased and the prices received declined at an alarming rate. 

The facts are simple. Production of eggs per capita at the present time is 
314 percent greater than a year ago. At the same time, the national average 
price of eggs in April 1959 was 28.1 cents a dozen, or 10.4 cents a dozen less 
than the national average price of 38.1 cents in April 1958. 

Gentlemen, this represents a decline of 27 percent in just 1 year. And the 
particularly unfortunate aspect of this situation as far as my constituents are 
concerned is that the average price received by our Wisconsin producers 
generally is less than the national average. 

Wisconsin farmers today are receiving prices for their eggs that are con- 
sistently running from 6 to 10 cents a dozen less than the actual cost of pro- 
duction. The same situation exists among our Wisconsin producers for broilers, 
where the prices received are from 1.6 to 4.7 cents a pound below the actual pro- 
duction costs. 
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The problem of our poultry producers is the age-old one of having to increase 
production to make up in the loss in income stemming from lower prices. The 
greater the production, the lower the prices. 

The farmer is caught in this impossible economic squeeze. Unless legislation is 
enacted to attempt to resolve the problem, the small broiler and egg producers 
will be wiped out. Yes, unless steps are taken immediately, in a few short years 
the family sized farm operators whose poultry business had been a worthy side- 
line enterprise will be nonexistent. For many of these farmers, poultry has pro- 
vided the additional income that made the difference between success or failure 
for the overall farm operation. Now, this sideline operation, too, is a financial 
failure. 

Mr. Chairman and members of this subcommittee, remedial steps must be 
taken promptly to help poultry producers. The primary need is legislation to 
permit self-regulation by producers of their production and marketing policies. 

There is no real danger to consumer interests in a program which allows 
producers to avoid senseless overproduction which would drive prices to ridicu- 
lous levels. The small producers would be forced out of business, and then we 
would have the dreaded situation of the productive powers in the poultry industry 
being concentrated among a very few giant producers. This must not be allowed 
to happen, and you, gentlemen, have before you a number of bills which provide 
the means by which we can develop a suitable program for producers of broilers 
and eggs. 


CRISIS IN THE PouttTryY INDUSTRY—STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY Hon. FRANK M. 
COFFIN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MAINE 


Mr. Chairman, in submitting a statement to your subcommittee on problems 
affecting the poultry industry I am not prescribing any easy solutions or pat 
answers to the crisis which is gripping our farmers, processors, and distributors 
of poultry and poultry products. After viewing the recent debates on the wheat 
and tobacco bills, and after considering the gyrations of the poultry market, I am 
convinced that little purpose can be served by jumping to conclusions or by phras- 
ing the problem in purely political terms. It is my intention to comment on the 
poultry situation as it affects the industry in my own State, to list some of the 
possible and probable causes of our dilemma, and to suggest what seem to me 
reasonable approaches to the short-term and long-term problems which confront 
us. 

SUMMARY OF THE PROBLEM 


In discussing the poultry crisis, I shall divide my remarks into two parts: 
(1) egg production and marketing; and (2) broiler production and marketing. 
Although the two segments of the industry are related, each has peculiar char- 
acteristics, and rational proposals for solutions to their problems must take into 
account these differences. 


1, Egg production and marketing 


Egg producers in the State of Maine are caught in a price squeeze which shows 
no sign of loosening in the near future. Bgg prices are at the lowest levels 
since 1941, with farmers receiving 27 cents a dozen for large eggs as of June 10 
and an average price of 334% cents a dozen since January 1, 1959. Feed prices, 
at $4.25, are 2 cents above the average price of the last 5 years, and $2.04 over 
the price in 1941. Under these circumstances, with comparably high prices for 
other goods and services which the farmers must purchase, the price received 
for eggs is at least 6 cents per dozen less than the cost of production for the 
most efficient operators. Obviously a farmer cannot survive very long in this 
type of market, unless he has unusual capital reserves. He is discouraged from 
liquidating his holding by the low prices—11 cents and 12 cents—being paid 
for fowl. 

Most authorities are agreed that the present price debacle in eggs is the result 
of overproduction, In spite of lower prices, egg production since January 1, 
1959, has been running at 5 percent over the 1958 rate. However, it should not 
be assumed that overproduction explains this crisis. For a complete under- 
standing of the predicament of the farmer, we must look behind the fact of 
overproduction to the causes of this expansion. Why has egg production ex- 
panded? What has enabled farmers to increase the size of their flocks and the 
plant and equipment necessary to handle these flocks? Why hasn’t the industry 
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cut back on production in response to the true demand of the market? What 
part have integrated operations and easy credit by feed companies played in 
the recent expansion? How free is the market from the point of view of the 
individual farmer? 

The following statement by Mr. Charles Hudson, president of the Independ- 
ent Egg Producers’ Association of Maine, gives some indication of the dilemma 
of the individual producer : 

“Two years ago—poultrymen were aware that our capital resources were 
being drained away so rapidly that we would need several years of reasonably 
profitable prices to make a full recovery. 

“We realized then that the price trend had been moving downward since 1955 
and that our farms were becoming unsalable at reasonable prices. Thus we 
were trapped and many of us who were eager then to leave the egg-producing 
business felt forced to hang on. Last year egg prices gave us a living with 
little surplus money for debts incurred in 1956-57. 

“We were in no position financially to survive another market crash this year 
and we know that is why bankruptcy is reaching so many farmers so quickly. 

“It is evident that the USDA dried egg purchasing program is about as effec- 
tive as a popgun would be on a big game hunt. Actually the surplus of eggs 
is not so great but that all eggs are being sold and at a profit after leaving the 
farm—a better profit than usual in most cases. We are sure that our eggs could 
be marketed at higher prices just as rapidly, if the present marketing systems 
would allow this to happen. 

“Since we are producing a perishable product, every case of eggs we sell is 
in the nature of a forced sale. We cannot store our product or stockpile it for 
better prices. The egg buyers know this and with plenty of eggs being produced 
we become pawns. 

“On the other side of the picture, the farmer is forced to buy feed because 
he is dealing with life. The feed companies are aware of the situation and make 
no effort to aid the farmers by cutting their profits. In fact feed prices have 
recently risen. To further protect themselves the feed companies cut down 
feed credit sharply. 

“Since the farmer can share his losses with no one, he becomes helpless to 
combat the situation. Lacking feed credit, and in most cases with little or no 
cash reserve, he is forced to sell his flock at a great sacrifice. The next step 
can well be bankruptcy. 

“Some Maine egg farmers have begun to discuss the possibilities of mass 
bankruptcy as the only solution. Our situation in Maine has now become so 
urgent that many of us feel that there is little hope for governmental action in 
time to save our farms. 

“Our Maine Extension Service has studied egg farm costs and finds that Maine 
farmers must have a minimum yearly average price of 40 cent a dozen to cover 
costs. This means eggs are selling at about 12 cents below cost for our large 
eggs at the present time and we are told that profitable prices are still many 
months away. 

“We believe our only hope of survival is prompt and positive action by the 
USDA followed up by a long range plan.” 

The following description of an individual case dramatizes the plight of the 
independent producer : 

“The forces which have been effecting a long-term deterioration of the egg- 
production industry have accelerated during the first half of this year to a 
point where there has been a complete collapse of the egg market. For a producer 
like myself, the salient facts are these: 

“(1) It costs about 39 cents to produce a dozen eggs; for the past 2 months I 
have been receiving, on the average, about 25. 

“(2) I have a balance owing to my grain dealer of about $6,700. 

“(3) Fowl are worth about 11 cents a pound. If I should have to liquidate my 
flock of about 5,000 layers (owing perhaps to a scarcity of credit), I would 
receive about $3,000 for them. My grain dealer would be left holding the bag for 
the rest—about $3,700. 

“(4) My situation is slightly better than typical. If you multiply my possible 
net balance of $3,700 by the number of customers my dealer serves, you may 
gain some idea of how life looks to him these days. 

“(5) I mention him because he is representative of a large number of busi- 
nessmen and merchants who serve poultrymen throughout the State of Maine— 
where poultry products are a very major source of income. Consider the dislo- 
cation if very many of us fail. 
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“(6) I am an efficient producer, in the best sense of that misused word. For 
the past year I have tended, almost singlehanded, a flock of 5,000 layers and 
from two to three thousand replacement chickens. Till midwinter I had been 
steadily reducing my credit requirements, (In February they amounted to about 

2,200. ) 

‘ “Kor me, those are the relevant facts. With one exception: I see no real hope, 
anywhere in the future. Under these conditions, I do not see much reason for 
continuing to farm.” 

These are the comments of producers. Their suggestions as to the underlying 
causes of their problems are borne out by the observations of agricultural experts 
in the State of Maine. For example, Frank D. Reed, poultry marketing specialist 
with the extension service at the University of Maine, lists the following factors 
underlying the expansion in egg production: 

“(1) A generally profitable price relationship in 1958 which encouraged ex- 

nsion. < 
Pen (2) Increased commercialization which makes production less responsive to 
unfavorable prices—since producers cannot readily get out of the business, and 
may actually attempt to overcome narrower profits per unit by adding more 
units. 

“(8) Easy credit. Taking a cue from the broiler industry, a system of finan- 
cing has been built up which makes it possible for a poultry enterprise to be 
expanded very rapidly, rather than the slow growth out of profits. While 
governmental credit agencies have been a factor in providing credit for the 
poultry industry, the record shows that great proportion of such credit has 
come from (direct or indirect) private sources. Practically all feed companies 
are providing close to 100-percent production credit for the very substantial 
capital requirements needed for an individual to expand his number of replace- 
ment pullets. Most major equipment companies have “package deals” on equip- 
ment and in some cases buildings which make it possible for individuals with 
very limited financial resources to build up enterprises of $100,000 to $1 million 
investment in very short periods of time. Hatcheries, in developing markets for 
chicks will put out chicks and pullets on 100 percent credit. 

“(4) Integration. A feed manufacturer to maintain capacity operation of 
his mill will provide his own market for feed by raising poultry either directly 
or through contract. A processor or egg handler to provide volume and an as- 
sured supply will become engaged in production in the same manner as the 
feed manufacturer. There are innumerable combinations and types of inte- 
gration. The point here in regard to the problem of overexpansion is that con- 
siderations other than the profits from poultry production itself have entered 
into the picture.” 

Mr. Reed’s last point, that of the impact of integration on the egg market, is 
a particularly important one, and I would call your attention particularly to 
his last sentence: “The point here in regard to the problem of overexpansion 
is that considerations other than the profits from poultry production itself have 
entered into the picture.” I have received numerous complaints on the credit 
activities of large feed and grain companies during the present crisis. They 
come from so many sources that I believe this committee should give special 
attention to them, and consider a special study of the role of these companies in 
the overexpansion of egg production. 

A recent report illustrates this point. It is my understanding that in spite of 
the present glut of eggs a major feed company has launched a campaign for 
increased production by offering farmers the following program: (1) payment 
of the full cost of pullet chicks, pay for fuel, litter, medication, feed, and all costs 
incidental to growing the poultry; (2) an advance of 1 cent per bird per week 
until the hens come into egg production; and (3) repayment for these advances 
at a fixed price per dozen eggs produced. Similar financing arrangements have 
been reported on other feed and grain companies. 

In summary, favorable egg prices in 1958 encouraged expansion of egg produc- 
tion. This immediate expansion coincided with the long term growth and con- 
centration of egg production—characterized by integration and heavier capital- 
ization. The heavy commitment of feed companies in agricultural credit, inte- 
grated operations, and the higher fixed costs of production reduced the flexibility 
of the egg producers in meeting changed market conditions, thus prolonging the 
crisis and throwing the independent producer into greater jeopardy. Indeed, it 
may be said that increased efficiency in production and distribution has lowered 
the efficiency of the industry in meeting market demands. 
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2. Broiler production and marketing 


The crisis in the broiler industry may not seem as serious as that in the egg 
industry—on the surface. Integration has proceeded much further in the pro- 
duction of meat chickens than in egg production, and broiler processors with 
contract growers are in a better position to weather the storm than individual 
farmers attempting to operate on an independent basis. Nevertheless, even those 
businessmen with integrated broiler operations are faced with grave doubts over 
the future of the industry in its present chaotic state. 

According to Prof. Richard Saunders of the University of Maine, ‘Ninety per- 
cent of broiler production is from vertically integrated programs. There hag 
been a large decline in the number of producers and a large increase in the num- 
ber of birds per farm. Only 30,000 farms produced 90 percent of all broilers in 
the United States in 1958. It is of interest to note that only 10,000 farms with 
20,000 broilers growing five lots per year would supply us with the 1% billion 
broilers used in this country in 1958. Three-fourths of the major feed com- 
panies have integrated programs. 

Even though the broiler industry may be considered “safer” than the egg in- 
dustry at this particular time, a continuation of the present snarl in prices, 
supply and demand will only serve to drive out of business those of relatively 
limited capital resources and accelerate the trend toward complete vertical inte- 
gration dominated by the large feed companies. As I have noted in my com- 
ments on the egg industry, such a development actually decreases the responsive- 
ness of the industry to marketing demands and introduces the extraneous factor 
of profits on products other than poultry in the manipulation of poultry and egg 
production. 

Extension of easy credit by feed companies, special financial arrangements 
similar to those pursued in egg production, and increased placements as a 
result of these programs have actually run counter to the efforts of many 
of the smaller operations to cut back on broiler production in view of the poor 
marketing situation. There are complaints, too, that the Farmers’ Home 
Administration has been, in some cases, too liberal in its credit policies in 
the poultry industry. Some congressional attention should be given these 
complaints. 

While the long-run outlook for broiler consumption is for a rather steady 
increase, continued violent fluctuations in prices, coupled with heavier concen- 
tration of feed supply production, processing and marketing in a smaller 
group of large companies, will result in a loss of opportunity for small and 
medium size operators, no matter how efficient they may be, and a severe re- 
striction of competition in the market. This would not be a healthy development 
from the point of view of the farmer, the small businessman or the consumer. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


On May 18, 1959, Senator Edmund S. Muskie of Maine and I sent a tele 
gram to Secretary of Agriculture Benson requesting immediate, short range 
emergency action to alleviate the severe economic burdens on independent egg 
producers. We recommended that the Department of Agriculture expand its egg 
purchases to include shell eggs as well as dried eggs; that it purchase laying 
hens; and that it release surplus grain to poultry producers as feed for 50 per- 
cent of support prices. Admittedly, this would not be a practical or desirable 
program on extended basis. It is very simply the minimum effort which is neces- 
sary to save many of our farmers from bankruptcy. 

It is my own conviction that any long-term legislative action on this phase 
of our agriculture program must be subject to the most intensive scrutiny. Cer- 
tainly there is little to gain from the economic chaos which dominates the 
market today. But any action taken by Congress on poultry must be con- 
sidered in relationship to the total agricultural situation, including present 
price supported commodities, the impact of acreage controls in basie com- 
modities on new starts in poultry raising, the economic consequences of vertical 
integration in pricing, competition, and supply, probable trends in food con- 
sumption, and the probable results of different policy approaches. Without such 
considerations we may find ourselves in the same quandary which marked 
the recent debate over the wheat program. I do not urge study for the sake 
of delay, but study for the sake of more effective action. There are a number 
of proposals before this committee deserving most serious consideration, in- 
cluding the National Poultry Marketing Act bill introduced by Congressman 
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Clem Miller of California and others. Farmers in my own district are studying 
the legislation and plan to give me their reaction to it. 

In closing I should like to make an observation on House Resolution 291, a 
resolution which I introduced on June 10. This would authorize and direct 
the Committee on Agriculture to study our agricultural policies, their economic 
effect, production trends, the effect of price changes, of technological advance- 
ments, and possible alternative policies which might be adopted. The paradox 
of the wheat surplus in a controlled commodity and the egg and poultry surplus 
in a free commodity reemphasize the need for this kind of a study. 

The plain fact is that nobody, in a systematic, comprehensive way is doing 
any deep probing of the possibilities for new agricultural programs. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is wedded to his simple formula of chipping away at price 
supports and production controls, making vague but rosy promises to both urban 
consumers and farmer producers about the great advantages of freedom of 
production. The research staffs of the Department of Agriculture and the land- 
grant colleges, for the most part, have avoided studies of national policy issues. 
The great national farm organizations have failed to develop a consensus. Fail- 
ing to achieve any meaningful consensus, they have argued their various posi- 
tions only to see one sector or one crop played against the other, and the con- 
sumer take a jaundiced view of the entire farm economy. Only the agricul- 
ture experiment stations, in a fragmented way, are, by pooling some of their 
resources, doing some constructive work in the field of basic policy. 

We are dealing with a complex and dynamic economy. One agricultural 
economist has termed it our third agricultural revolution within a century. Like 
the modern airline pilot, we must act on the assumption that flying blind is a 
suicidal method of trying to reach a destination. Only the latest knowledge 
and techniques, coupled with a genuine desire to reach rational solutions will 
enable us to overcome the inadequacies of our present position and save our 
farmers from disaster. 


STATEMENT OF GILBERT ROHDE, PRESIDENT, WISCONSIN FARMERS UNION 


If Congress doesn’t approve another farm bill at this session, it should ap- 
prove legislation to save the family-sized egg and poultry producers from going 
completely out of business. Current price statistics of the Federal-State Crop 
Reporting Service for Wisconsin, released June 17, shows that broiler prices 
are 21 percent below a year ago at this time and egg prices are 33 percent under 
last year’s figures. 

It is very evident that the outmoded law of supply and demand has proved 
very disastrous to the egg and broiler industry. This is what is wrecking the 
poultry industry—the so-called free market. If the egg and broiler glut is 
further allowed to go unchecked, it simply means that more thousands of 
poultry producers will have to go out of business. 

The Wisconsin Farmers Union feels that our family-sized egg and poultry 
farmers must be benefited through Government action on two fronts to ef- 
fectively compete with the large corporate-type poultry farmers moving in on 
the industry so fast. 

1. Our farmers must be allowed to limit their production, through a self- 
help program, to consumer demand. Enabling legislation would permit farmers 
to do this. 

2. The Department of Agriculture should immediately start a purchase pro- 
gram of surplus poultry products, using funds already appropriated by Con- 
gress. This egg and broiler glut could be used to put healthy and nutritious 
poultry products in the school lunch and “food for peace” programs, 

It is ridiculous to note a paradox of the lowest egg prices to producers in 18 
years at a time when there are millions of hungry Americans and still more 
starving millions of people overseas who are born, live, and die without ever 
eating a body-building egg. 


Retp’s VALLEY HATCHERY, 
Spring Valley, Wis., June 22, 1959. 
Hon. LESTER JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN JOHNSON: I have noted with interest that there are hear- 
ings being conducted on the poultry and egg industry. I am sure that the 
enclosed clippings will be of interest to you along that line. 
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Having been in the chick hatching business since 1933, I do not remember of 
any season that has been quite like this one. In 1958 we hatched 250,000 
chicks and this year we are down over 100,000 chicks. The first time I have 
ever had to borrow money at the end of the hatching season. 

The basic problem behind all of the surplus is simply a combine of the large 
feed companies and the so called hybrid chick franchisers promoting this much 
publicized “vertical integration.” The big feed companies are furnishing the 
large houses and the feed, chicks and everything needed. The farmer usually 
does not need a dime to go into it. Because of the big markup and volume on 
the feed as well as the hybrid chick one can easily see who stands to make the 
money on such a set up. 

Sincerely, 
WAYNE Ret. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I want to thank Congressman Miller 
for the great interest he has shown in these hearings. I haven’t 
been neglecting you, but I thought as long as you took part in the 
hearings you would go on to summarize, and I was going to give you 
that chance. You may proceed, Congressman Miller. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLEM MILLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE FIRST CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Mutzer. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I thank you and the members of the committee for the kind priv- 
ilege of permitting me to sit with you, and to interrogate other wit- 
nesses and to learn a great deal in the process myself. I certainly 
appreciate it. 

I would like permission of the chairman and the committee to file a 
written statement following these remarks. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. If there is no objection, you may do so, 

Mr. Minter. On Wednesday, I spoke of House Joint Resolution 
427 which we proposed as a temporary and stopgap emergency meas- 
ure along the lines of those advocated by previous witnesses, includ- 
ing my colleague, Congressman Elliott. I would like to merely reite- 
rate in connection with what I said on Wednesday, that I feel with- 
out a permanent, long-range program to go along with this short- 
range program that it might make the situation worse than it is at the 
present time, instead of better. So I would say if we are unable to 
produce some long-range program that the implementation of House 
Joint Resolution 427 would be of little avail. 

As the committee knows, I attended the previous hearings in May 
and was struck by the unanimity of opinion that something must be 
done about the crisis in poultry. At that time I testified that I would 
be anxious and willing to introduce legislation of a long-term nature 
to assist the poultry industry, and I did so. I introduced two pieces 
of legislation, one which was H.R. 7149 and is identical to H.R. 6901, 
introduced by Congressman Auchincloss of New Jersey. The other 
is H.R. 7565, joining with Congressmen Sisk, Hagen, and Bowles. 

Now, the reason I introduced such legislation—and I do not pro- 
fess to be an expert, although I feel I have become somewhat of one 
in the last 72 hours or so—is because of the continuing and mounting 
overproduction in this industry which threatens its stability and its 
future. We have had previous witnesses testify to the cyclical nature 
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of the poultry industry, its ups and downs. Mr. Sykes made reference 
to it, and Congressman Elliott just referred to it. 

It is my own opinion that due to the revolutionary change that has 
gone on in poultry, that we may be seeing less of this cyclical change 
and more of a steady downward noe and a maintenance of a 
lower level unless something is done about it. Previous witnesses, 
notably the Governor of Wisconsin, Governor Nelson, in his statement 
referred to the fact that there is a revolution going on in the poultry 
industry at the present time. Now, this is due somewhat to the nature 
of the industry, its atomistic quality, the large number of small pro- 
ducers, that are unable to control their productions. They are unable 
to do it effectively. 

I recall the witnesses who appeared here yesterday from Georgia 
and Alabama, who said that they were keeping control over their 
own personal production, a substantial number, I admit, amounting to 
millions of birds. But when I interrogated them further, they said 
that they had not made any contact with any other portion of the 
country regarding voluntary contro] on production. A witness, later 
after the hearings were over, remarked to me, “We will just go out 
and pick up that 20 percent that Alabama is going to give up in 
New Jersey, Connecticut, and California.” By the very nature of 
the industry, it is impossible to control aggregate production volun- 
tarily. I was extremely interested in what my colleague, Mr. McIn- 
tire, had to say previously about the contro] of volume, the relation- 
ship of finance, the necessity to be close to the breeder, and so on. 
This is very much along the line of the comments that Mr. Sykes 
made the day before. There is increasing involvement of large 
amounts of capital, and when capital is involved there will be a pres- 
sure for stability in the industry. And since this is the case, or at least 
this is my conclusion, I don’t feel that this situation is going to stop 
unless some brake is applied. As Mr. Hermon Miller for the De- 
partment of Agriculture has said on several occasions, this is only 

oing to be done in one of two ways. Either it is going to be done 
G an increasing integration which will result in monopolization of 
the industry by a few large producers, or it is going to be done by 
the independent farmer-producers themselves, with assistance from 
the Federal Government in the form of enabling legislation. 

I would like to say—and I don’t quarrel, by the way, with the 
integraters as some do—there seems to be some inference that you 
are either profamily farm or you are prointegration, and there is 
no place in between. As I said to the witnesses from Georgia and 
Alabama yesterday, this is going to have to be a cooperative arrange- 
ment worked out on a nationwide basis. We must understand the 
problems that each area faces, if we are going to have a successful pro- 
gram. I didn’t come here to downgrade integration or to raise family 
farming up to pedestal. I came here to attempt to assist this commit- 
tee in solving a grave and difficult problem. But I do believe that 
even if we have integration proceeding at a vastly accelerated rate, and 
even if we have conditions of monopoly prevailing in the industry, 
it is not going to be able to stop the huge overproduction of poultry. 
It is an industry in which even if a few large integraters do take 
substantial control, after nearly everyone else has been weeded out 
by so-called supply and demand, it is too easy for mom and pop out 
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in Wisconsin, and Iowa, and Missouri, to get back in the business, 
When these monopolist integraters prop the price up to a suitably 
high level for themselves, mom a pop will get back in and the 
process will repeat itself. 

So I have reached the conclusion that, since this was the case, it was 
necessary to have Federal legislation to give the producers the tools 
to attack the problem, and with this in mind, I introduced H.R. 7149 
and 7565. These two bills have the same general approach and that 
is of an industry regulating itself, with checks for the consumer 
interest. I would like to emphasize those points. But 7149, the bill 
introduced by myself and Congressman Auchincloss, proceeds in 
slightly different manner than 7565. H.R. 7149 prescribes a precise 
formula by which we will achieve production control. It sets quotas 
for producers that are derived from national quotas which in turn are 
determined by the Secretary of Agriculture. The bill specifically 
lays out the method by which the Secretary of Agriculture shall arrive 
at his national quotas. Some of these formulas appear to be fairly 
complex, and some individuals with whom I have discussed the bills 
say that even at this point, although the bill has only been introduced 
a month, that market factors have skewed the conditions so much that 
they might be unrealistic factors in arriving at a national quota. The 
bill also sets certain capacity requirements with respect to the hen 
houses and space is calculated according to the type of fowl. This 
gets very complex. I say this merely by way of amplification on the 
point that H.R. 7149 is a neat but complicated package bill basically 
designed to control production and overproduction. On the other 
hand, 7565 is an enabling act. It has an advisory board, and I might 
say that is actually a misnomer. It has a lot more power than 
advisory 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman, may I comment to that point? 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. You may. 

Mr. McIntire. That term “advisory board” was used yesterday, and 
it seems to me it is an administrative board and not an advisory board. 

Mr. Miter. That is correct. It is an administrative board and 
the term is basically in the law because it is used in the original Cali- 
fornia Market Act from which this bill is patterned. But you are 
quite right, it has much more power. It has much more strength than 
an advisory board, although they advise also. If the legislation were 
to be considered, we should certainly consider changing that language 
to be more descriptive of the function. 

Mr. McIntire. Well, in the Federal Marketing Agreements Act, 
they are administrative committees. 

Mr. Mituxr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. So that they are in fact administrative groups and 
not advisers. 

Mr. Minter. Yes. This so-called advisory board administers a mar- 
keting program, and this marketing program—which is the result of 
hearings and suggestions by producers, in various parts of the country, 
is designed to fit the needs at that particular moment of the poultry 
industry. It may involve promotions, quotas, disposals of surplus, 
and so on, 

Mr. McIntme. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Jonnson of Wisconsin. You may. 
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Mr. McIntire. I hope you do not mind an interruption, but as you 
go along, there is a question or two I would like to ask. When you 
refer to hearings, are you referring to hearings under the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act, public hearings held before officers so that they can 
stand up in court? Do you not mean they are simply hearings held 
by a group of people to determine the aspects of an idea or something 

hat sort 

ity Miuter. That is correct. As Mr. Kuhrt of the California De- 
partment of Agriculture yesterday explained the procedure and I 
didn’t wish to be redundant in going through it. I was merely trying 
here to illustrate the difference in approach between H.R. 7149 an 
ELR. 7565, but you are absolutely right, Mr. McIntire, that this is a 
formal hearing before a hearing officer and called ursuant to the 
provisions of the act, public hearing to be held—as Mr. Kuhrt sug- 
gested—throughout various regions in the country in order to sample 
the broadest: possible opinion of poultrymen. This is a national pro- 
gram we are talking about, and it must have national consensus 1f it 
is to be successful. 

If I could just make one further observation in that connection, the 
initiatory phases of the program are the voluntary banding together 
of producers to suggest a program—a marketing program—to the 
Secretary. That is just initiatory, however, and then upon the basis 
of such suggestions the Secretary of Agriculture calls for the formal 
hearings provided for in section 13 of 7565. 

Mr. McIntire. I do not want to seem technical, but I want a good 
legislative record on this point. I want it established that these hear- 
ings are not simply hearings of an exploratory nature. I think you 

rhaps inadvertently made reference to them as being exploratory. 
Now, are not these hearings really hearings on the draft of a marketing 
audit ? 

Mr. Mitier. That is correct, Mr. McIntire, a marketing order. 

Mr. McIntiee. These hearings are not exploratory because these 
are held with relation to the dotting of an “i” or the crossing of a “t,” 
dealing with every word that is in a proposed marketing agreement 
or instrument. 

Mr. Mitter. I don’t want to confuse the record, either. The explora- 
tory phase is the initiatory phase. The voluntary banding together 
of producers from all parts of the country to formulate a rough draft 
to present to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

fr. McIntire. Thank you. 

Mr. Mitirr. Thus we can see the difference in approach between 
these two bills, 7149 and 7565 quite clearly. They are different in ap- 
proach. One does it by means of a formula. This would require re- 
turning to Congress for amendment every time that the factors change. 
This would get us into the same kind of difficulties which I think we 
are all aware of as in the wheat legislation and certain other programs 
that have been before us. However, both of these bills are essentially 
volume controls, but the volume control is exerted at a different place 
in the production cycle. In 7149, the control is at the level of the 
chicks, and is done through the hatchery, through certificates at the 
hatchery. In 7565, the control would 63 exerted at the marketing 
level. Critics have said that the latter might be a more manageable 
place to control supply, than the former, especially of eggs. Chicks 
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are only one of the productive inputs. I think that is something the 
committee should consider. 

Now, neither of these bills are perfect. We realize that, and I 
would like to emphasize that these bills are proposed as models or 
bases from which a sound structure could be built. I have no pride 
of authorship. I would quite frankly say that 7565, as Mr. Kuhrt 
indicated yesterday, is based on the endl experience in California 
with State marketing acts and it has worked out there satisfactorily, 
except when surpluses come in from other States. Many people be- 
lieve that 7565 can be sharpened in numerous aspects, and we would 
not deny that. We would affirm it. Many people believe it is too 
loosely drawn. I thought the same thing myself when I first saw the 
proposal. But after studying it more and more carefully, I be- 
came convinced that its flexibilities are among the virtues and advan- 
tages of this bill. I would like to recommend it to the committee. 

Now, the first problem that we have in connection with H.R. 7565, 
as I see it, is the degree of authority and discretion which is given to 
the Secretary of Agriculture. I do not mean this in any partisan sense 
because it could be - just as true under a Democratic administration as 
under a Republican administration, and substantial segments of the 
agricultural industry might disagree with their Secretary. This is 
a matter which has got to be decided objectively and with care on the 
basis of what we would want in there if we had the ideal Secretary 
from our own point of view. 

In various sections of the bill, particularly section 5 and section 11, 
this committee should decide as to whether the powers of the Secre- 
tary should be discretionary, or whether they should be made manda- 
tory. Whether the Secretary shall do so and so, or whether he may 
do so and so; whether he shall issue such orders, or whether he may 
issue such orders; whether he may find on the basis of such facts, or 
whether he shall find on the basis of such facts. I believe this is a 
matter which should be thoroughly aired and discussed without deal- 
ing in personalities, whether they be Secretary Brannan, or Secre- 
tary Benson, or Secretary X. 

A second problem we see in H.R. 7565 is the selection of the so- 
called advisory board which, as Mr. McIntire has suggested, is some- 
thing of a misnomer. It advises, but, is more of an administrative 
board. This is a difficult problem because of the legal requirements 
and the legal history which associates itself with marketing orders 
and with marketing laws, and with our Federal Marketing Agree- 
ment Act. It is all very well to say that this administrative board 
should be elected by the producers, but then we run immediately into 
a problem of settled legal construction which I am not going to go 
into now. I merely suggest to the committee that these procedures 
have been well settled in law, and changes should be considered in 
that light. Possibly the section relating to the advisory board in our 
H.R. 7565 is not as responsive to producer will as it might be. I 
would like to suggest that the committee consider the advisory board 
procedures outlined in H.R. 7149 for possible use in H.R. 7565 as be- 
ing more responsive to the will and wishes of the producers. This 
advisory board has tremendous administrative responsibilities and we 
would like to make it as responsive as possible to the needs of the in- 
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dustry itself, along with strict protections for the public and consumer 
interest. 

A third difficulty we see is in controlling of surplus. As Mr. 
Kuhrt from Califorina indicated yesterday—and I might remind the 
committee he is the assistant director of our State department of agri- 
culture and former chief of its division of markets—that he Ke 
that by the proper use of such a marketing program as outlined in 
H.R. 7565, we could largely avoid surpluses, but that it would be a 
problem. And he urged the broadening of H.R. 7565 so that other 
means could be employed to control surplus, not just the establishment 
and implementation of producer quotas. And i would certainly rec- 
ommend this counsel to the committee. 

The next problem—and probably one of the most difficult that I 
see in H.R. 7565—is the establishment of exemption maximums—as to 
whether they should be lower or higher than that provided for in the 
bill. Now, in the bill you may recall that it sets the laying hen flock 
at 200—those below would be excluded. And in broilers, 500 or be- 
low. Every witness has had a different figure as to what the appro- 
priate amount is, and this is a perplexing and a difficult ete em. 
My own view is that it ought to be a hundred layers and a thousand 
broilers. What I would like to do, and what I would like to suggest 
to the committee is that the setting of the exemption levels for fowl, 
which would be for smaller producers who would be excluded, that 
this would be set at the discretion of the advisory board. The number 
might change depending on what happens to the industry in succeed- 
ing years. If it is inflexibly set into law, it may turn out to be un- 
reasonable in succeeding years and would need to be changed. I think 
since we are granting other powers and authority to the advisory 
board, that this would ‘be a good one to delegate as well, so that they 
could make shifts when it was appropriate. 

The most major problem that I see in connection with any kind of 
legislation, i a this, is what to do about new producers. 
Frankly, gentlemen, I don’t have any answer or any good answer. At 
least I don’t have any answer that this Congress and this committee is 
willing to accept. I wonder whether or not Congress and this com- 
mittee, all of us who are engaged in the legislative work, must not 
set about examining something which is very fundamental, which 
treads on so many of our most cherished beliefs. This is the conflict 
between land property rights versus market property rights. You see 
what the dilemma is? It would be almost unthinkable in the present 
climate of congressional opinion to impinge upon a man’s right to use 
his property as he sees fit. But what has happened in wheat? What 
is happening in tobacco, by permitting everyone to get into the tobacco 
growing business? And into the wheat growing business? Thesmall 
exempt producer is beginning to flatten out and impoverish the larger 
producer, who depends on this crop for his entire income. Can we go 
on year after year permitting newcomers to get into businesses when 
the man who is already there and has his life’s work and his life expe- 
rience invested in this work, go to the wall on account of the 12-acre 
wheat grower and the tenth of an acre tobacco grower? I do not 


propose any conclusions to this perplexing problem. I merely raise 


it and say I am concerned with it, and that possibly in some future 
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day, and in some future Congress I might be willing to say that a man’s 

market property rights are the equal or the greater than his land prop- 

erty rights. I know this would be a grave step. I know we won't 

take it without the most serious consideration, but frankly, gentlemen, 

until we face up to this problem, I don’t think we are going to lick the 
roblem of agriculture, be it poultry, wheat, tobacco, cotton, or soy- 
eans, 

Now, I would like—— 

Mr. McInvire. Mr. Miller, I don’t want to take time to elaborate on 
that point particularly, but I think some folks made a decision back 
in 1776 on that point. However I will not quarrel with it yet. 

Mr. Mitirer. I think the decision in 1776 is the decision of 1959, 
I merely throw out this argument which is being advanced by many 
serious agriculture economists in a responsible 

Mr. McIntire. I am not quarreling with the fact that it is ad- 
vanced, but I decided long ago the matter is open to question. 

Mr. Mutter. I certainly understand, sir. 

Now, I would like to point out several things about H.R. 7565, and 
H.R. 7149, too. There is no cost in these programs to the taxpayers 
as has been inferred by several witnesses previously. I think froma 
reading of the bill this fact can be seen, that it will not cost the tax- 
payers any money other than minor initial administrative expense to 
get the program going. 

Secondly, I would like to emphasize that this is not a parity price 
system. ‘This is a basic and a most important element of 7565, that 
it abandons this way of doing it because you immediately get into 
difficulties, and difficulties which we are well aware of in consideration 
of the wheat problem. It goes to the marketplace for its decisions as 
to prices and how quotas will be set. Therefore, it is legislation in 
accord with our very deepest sympathies and our deepest belief with 
respect to the competitive system, and with respect to cur traditional 
American way of doing things. And for this reason particularly, it 
is in the American tradition and it should not be confused with other 
kinds of farm legislation which we have employed in the past, and an 
increasing number of us are abandoning, as a way of properly dealing 
with our agricultural problems. 

I would like to conclude that there is inevitably going to be control 
of some sort in the poultry industry. This will be a result of what 
is happening in the market today, regardless of whether Mr. Miller, 
Mr. Hermon Miller, can come in here and tell me that he sees a couple 
of million less chickens being placed in May and the result is not 
going to be the status quo. This industry, along with other parts of 
agriculture, is in revolution, and there is going to be control by monop- 
olists, which I don’t believe will be entirely effective because some- 
body is going to be sneaking into the business right along. Or pro- 
ducers are going to band themselves together by referendum to elect 
their advisory and administrative boards to help them control their 

roduction, within limits set by Government to protect the consumer 
interest. It is going to be regulated one of these two ways. I believe 
that the soundest way, and the American way, for reasons I have just 
set forth, that is in the American tradition, is producers controlling 
themselves by a mechanism which gives the greatest access to the com- 
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petitive system. That is the best way to do it, not the way of letting 
the monopolists take over. Secondly, I would like to conclude that 
this program is a self-help program. It has flexibility, and within 
its framework it encourages freedom in competition. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity of appearing here before 

ou. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like permission to introduce into the record 
the figures on percentages of production in the industry with respect 
to the numbers of broilers and laying flocks on farms. You know, 
we were talking about the exemption ceilings. Well, I have the 
figures of the various percentages of the total production represented 
by producers of so many birds and so many eggs, and I would. like per- 
mission to introduce that as an exhibit as a part of the record. 

Mr. Jounson. It will be introduced at this point. 

Mr. Mitter. Thank you very kindly. 

(The data referred to are as follows :) 
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The two tables below are taken from the 1954 Census of Agriculture (vol. II, 
pp. 538-539) “General Report: Livestock and Livestock Products.” They indi- 
cate percentages of total sale of eggs and chickens produced on various size com- 
mercial farms of all types (table I) and commercial poultry farms (table II). 

Table I indicates, for example, that all commercial farms with flocks of less 
than 100 birds sold 5.2 percent of eggs sold, and that those with flocks of less 
than 200 birds sold 19 percent of eggs sold. 

The second table indicates, for example, that commercial poultry farms with 
less than 100 birds sold 0.8 percent of eggs sold, and that those with less than 
200 birds sold 2.9 percent of eggs sold. 

It should be noted that since the census of 1954 there has been a marked 
trend toward larger commercial farms for both commodities. We know that 
today the smaller farms account for a substantially smaller—and still declin- 
ing—percentage of total production than in 1954. 
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The text of the 1954 census report includes (p. 425, vol. II), the following 
paragraphs explaining census inquiries relating to chickens and chicken eggs; 

Poultry: The inquiries pertaining to poultry were the same on the question- 
naires for all States. The information was obtained by means of eight questions, 
Four of these questions related to chickens and two, to turkeys. One question 
asked for the number of ducks, geese, or other poultry (except chickens or 
turkeys) raised with space provided for writing in the kind of poultry raised, 
Another question asked for the value of sales of turkeys, ducks, geese, and other 
miscellaneous poultry and their eggs. 

Only chickens 4 months old and over were to be reported as on hand. For 
most areas individual flocks are generally of maximum size in early fall. The 
number of chickens on hand shown for the 1954 census, taken in the fall of the 
year, is greater than if the census had been taken in January or April of 1955, 
The difference in the season of enumeration for the 1954 and prior censuses 
affects not only the comparison of number of chickens on hand but also the 
relationship of eggs and chickens sold to chickens on hand. 

Two questions relating to chickens sold were on the questionnaire in the 1954 
census. These questions were designed to provide data for commercial broilers 
separate from other chickens sold. The agriculture questionnaire and the in- 
structions did not contain a definition of broilers. In many localities, the term 
was considered as applying to all young chickens sold. When less than 1,000 
broilers were reported as sold on an individual farm, these broilers were counted 
as other chickens sold. 

An accurate enumeration of broiler production is difficult because of the 
varied arrangements made by farm operators for the production of broilers, 
Also, in some areas, broilers are produced under contract and may not be 
owned by the farm operator. Then, too, several lots of broilers may be pro- 
duced during the year, and the farm operator may not remember all the lots 
sold. To help in securing as complete an enumeration as possible in 1954, 
census enumerators in several of the important broiler-producing areas were 
furnished lists of large broiler producers. 

Sales of chicken eggs for the calendar year 1954 were obtained by tabulating 
replies to the question, “How many dozens of chicken eggs were or will be sold 
this year?” The space for the reply to this inquiry, as well as for numbers of 


broilers and other chickens sold, provided for the dollars received from sales,* 


(The supplemental statement of Mr. Miller along with additional 
data are as follows :) 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN CLEM MILLER OF CALIFORNIA 
I. A THIRD APPROACH 


In addition to the two approaches to national poultry supply control market- 
ing-agreement legislation represented by the Auchincloss bills (H.R. 6901 and 
7149) and the Sisk series (H.R. 7573, 7557, 7563, and 7565), a third procedural 
approach has been suggested to the committee by my colleague, Congressman 
Earl Hogan of Indiana. 

Congressman Hogan’s H.R. 7188 proposes (in its sec. 30) the addition of a 
number of farm commodities—including eggs and poultry—to those to which the 
Federal Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1987, as amended, may be 
applied by amending section 8c(2) of the act. The Hogan proposal would also 
amend the act to improve protections and powers to producers. 

I would hope that this third approach—using the existing Federal Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act as the statutory vehicle rather than creating a new 
national Poultry Marketing Act—will be thoroughly and carefully explored. 
It has been suggested that at several points, including rules for the producer 
referendums, the Federal act appears to differ from the proposals of H.R. 7565, 
et al. It also appears that the present Federal act would not permit all of the 
activities that would be permitted under a marketing agreement authorized by 
H.R, 7565—product and market research, for example. 


Il. A REPRESENTATIVE SELECTION OF MAIL 


The following constitutes a representative selection of mail recently received 
by me concerning proposals before the committee: 
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STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURR, 
Sacramento, May 28, 1959. 
Hon, CLEM MILLER, 
Member of the U.S. Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MILLER: I deeply appreciate your explanatory wire rela- 
tive to the plans now in the mill for a self-help poultry bill. Like yourself, I am 
convinced that this is by all odds the soundest approach. 

Until something of this character is available, we are bound to have the recur- 
rent low spots such as have appeared over the past 15 years. Certainly a poten- 
tial result from your proposed measure, from a long-range approach such as I 
would expect your new measure to encompass, would be that it could be an 
important turning point on having the poultry people become better coordinated. 
It certainly would be helpful here in California for them to become better 
organized. 

I am very happy if some of our people here in this Department have been of 
assistance to you. 

Very sincerely, 
W. C. Jacossen, Director. 


PETALUMA, CALIF., May 27, 1959. 
Hon. CLEM MILLER, 
Member of Congress, House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN Miter: Thanks for your letter of May 19 re the Bang’s 
disease appropriation and the poultry situation as it stands in the House 
Committee on Agriculture and with the Secretary of Agriculture. 

I feel the only present aid for poultrymen lies in the makeshift short-term 
relief that the Secretary can provide through the purchase of hens and shell 
eggs. This he can do and should be compelled to do. Congress alone has 
sufficient power to accomplish it. The House committee should force a reply 
from the Secretary as requested in the resolution of May 13. If it be favor- 
able—then help can be expected. If unfavorable—then the committee should 
take him. 

Marketing agreements or orders could provide an answer for the long-range 
assault upon the recurring distress in this industry. However, they must pull 
together as a group to accomplish much. This will require time in the field 
with various factions; yet results can be had. 

Please keep giving aid and encouraging word to the leaders who try to help, 
not those who look the other way while their members drown. 

Sincerely, 
JoHNn S. WATSON, 
President, California State Board of Agriculture. 


Santa Rosa, Cauir., May 27, 1959. 
Hon. CLeM MILLER, 
House Office Building, Washington: 

Sonoma County Farm Bureau Poultry Department supports your action re- 
garding poultry crisis. Prompt Government action, emergency relief, plus long- 
range self-help program to prevent recurrence only deterrent to bankruptcy. 
Accept our appreciation your efforts and cooperation. 

HuserT DANIELS, 
Chairman, SCFB Poultry Department. 


REsoLvuTION or Sonoma County (Catir.) Farm Bureau 


Whereas the farm price of eggs and fryers has fallen to the lowest level in 
18 years; and 

Whereas this price has brought economic disaster to the poultry producers 
and allied industries; and 
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Whereas this economic distress appears to be of extended duration without 
recovery apparent in the foreseeable future; and 

Whereas California is the Nation’s leading egg-producing State with poultry 
being the fifth in agricultural income within the State: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Sonoma County Farm Bureau board of directors, assem- 
bled on May 28, 1959, concur in the recommendations of the meeting held May 
25, 1959, of the Sonoma County Farm Bureau Poultry Department to actively 
support the California Board of Agriculture, the California Department of Agri- 
culture, the Subcommittee on Dairy and Poultry, and the House Committee on 
Agriculture’s request to the U.S. Department of Agriculture to purchase quanti- 
ties of shell eggs for use in the school lunch and institutional feeding programs, 
to use Public Law 480 funds to purchase and export 15 million hens to provide 
the industry with emergency relief while preparing self-help legislation designed 
to establish the machinery to bring production and supply in balance with de- 
mand for poultry and poultry products. 

Respectfully submitted by authorization of said poultry department by H. J. 
Daniels. 

Santa Rosa, Cauir., May 29, 1959. 

I hereby certify that the above is a true and correct copy of a resolution passed 
by the Sonoma County Farm Bureau board of directors at their regular monthly 
meeting held at the Farm Bureau Building, 3775 Redwood Highway, North, 
Santa Rosa, Calif., on May 28, 1959. 


WayYNE F. KALTENBACH, Ezecutive Secretary. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., June 20, 1959. 
Hon. CLEM MILLER, 


House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 


The poultry industry not only in this State but nationwide is in a very 
unfavorable economic position. We believe the self-help program set forth 
in your bill (H.R. 7565) will be helpful. Therefore, the California State 
Grange is supporting your bill. 

GroRGE SEHLMEYER, 
Master, California State Grange. 


SANTA CLARA, CALIr., June 18, 1959. 
Congressman CLEM MILLER, 


House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Please advise House Poultry Subcommittee full support California Farm Re- 
search and Legislative Committee your joint resolution 427 ordering immediate 
USDA buying laying hens for diversion school lunch and other authorized 
distribution program as frozen or canned stewed chickens, plus long-range 
marketing program by you, Sisk, and Hagen. 

GRACE MCDONALD. 


SEBASTOPOL, CaLir., May 17, 1959. 
Hon. Crem MILLER, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak Srz: I want to draw your attention to the plight of the egg producers in 
California. I run a family-size farm of 4,000 layers and will be forced into 
bankruptcy, along with many in the same position, if something drastic is not 
done soon. 

Inasmuch as overproduction all over the country is our trouble, the only 
solution for the egg industry is production control and marketing quotas. 

I urgently request your help in supporting legislation to this effect. 

Respectfully yours, 


ALFRED ADLER. 
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Corati, CAuir., June 11, 1959. 
Congressman CLEM MILLER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MILLER: Enclosed you will find correspondence between 
the Feather River Hatchery and myself which tells the story of my condition as 
a poultry farmer and which reflects the plight of the poultry farmer in Sonoma 
County and elsewhere, as follows: 

(a) A letter acknowledging and accepting my order made July 1958 
for delivery of baby chicks on a regular schedule basis through 1959. 

(b) Their acknowledgment of my request May 1959, to cancel the stand- 
ing order. 

Under the present chaotic conditions it is just impossible for me to meet the 
devastating competition of the big combines and integrators who although 
they may lose money on the sale of poultry make their share and more on 
poultry feed and processing, etc. 

The very existence of the family poultry farmer depends upon an imme- 
diate plan of action such as the buying of poultry and poultry products by the 
Federal Government and by adopting a long-range program which would give 
the poultrymen a chance to regulate production nationally. 

Yours very truly, 
JOSEPH RAPOPORT. 


FEATHER RIVER HATCHERY, 
Marysville, Calif., July 30, 1958. 
Mr. JosePH RAPOPoORT, 
Cotati, Calif. 
Dear Mr. Rapoport: As requested in your letter of July 26, we have booked 
your orders for 2,000 Fryer Specials on the following dates: 


October 20, 1958 June 22, 1959 
November 24, 1958 July 27, 1959 
January 5, 1959 August 31, 1959 
February 2, 1959 October 5, 1959 
March 9, 1959 November 9, 1959 
April 13, 1959 December 14, 1959 


May 18, 1959 


Your copy of the 1959 standing order will be forwarded to you sometime during 
the month of November 1958. 
Your order of August 13, for 2,000 Red Fryer Specials, will not be debeaked, but 
will be sex segregated. 
Thanking you for your continued business, we remain 
Very truly yours, 
E. Green. 
EXVELYNE GREEN. 


FEATHER RIVER HATCHERY, 
Marysville, Calif., May 5, 1959. 
Mr. JosepH RAPopPoRT, 
Cotati, Calif. 

Drar’Mr. Rapoport: In accordance with the instructions we have received 
from Mr. Tom Ilse we are canceling your standing order for, 2,000 Red Fryer 
Specials on June 2 and various dates thereafter. 

We are sorry this temporary cancellation was necessary and we will be await- 
ing further instructions from you. 

Very truly yours, 
E. Green. 
EVELYNE GREEN. 


Cotati, Cauir., June 13, 1959, 


Congressman CLEM MILLER, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MILLER: I want to thank you for your answer dated May 
26. I am sure you will do all in your power to alleviate the situation plaguing 
the family-size poultry and egg producer. 
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In my opinion, no program under consideration will benefit the family-size 
farm unless this program is somehow tied in with production controls. I am 
aware the Poultry Producers of Central California and the Farm Bureau officials 
think otherwise. But how can their voices carry any weight at this time? 
These are the same voices that were listened to these past years and are in no 
small measure responsible for the fix we are in. Are we to continue to be guided 
by them? 

I brought my family to this farm 15 years ago. We raised broilers for the 
first 10. Five years ago we foresaw the end of the small broiler operation, so 
we switched to egg production 

We increased our capacity to 5,000 layers. We modernized and mechanized 
our ranch. It is as automatic as this type ranch can be. We have a quality 
product and favorable outlets. But at 19 cents average per dozen of small, 
medium, and large eggs, I cannot stay in business. And at these prices the large 
operations can't either. 

Iam 58 years old. What doI switch to now? 

Respectfully yours, 
Harry Latour. 


JUNE 13, 1959. 
Hon. CLEM MILLER, 


House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN : My name is Bernard Fields, and I reside at 8864 Redwood 
Highway, Cotati, Sonoma County. I am 59 years of age. I own a ranch of 5 
acres, on which land I have over 15,000 square feet of buildings with 6,000 lay- 
ing hens. 

I am in the poultry business since 1944. For 10 years I raised broilers for 
meat. In 1954, realizing that integration is coming and that it will push out 
the small producer, I decided to switch over to eggs. 

My mortgage on the ranch at that time was $2,500. I raised it to $10,000 
and reconverted the entire ranch for egg production, thinking that even though 
we had to work very hard, we will enjoy a little security even with fluctuation 
of the market according to seasons. 

If we are to take Government statistics nationally and statewise, it is esti- 
mated that to produce a dozen eggs costs approximately 32 cents. At present 
I have on my ranch 1-year-old and 16-month-old hens. I am emphasizing this 
to show that we do not have small eggs which would bring the average income 
down per dozen eggs. Yet my income per dozen eggs is 23 cents. I am dealing 
with the Poultry Producers of Central California. 

I recently borrowed $3,000 from the Production Credit Association. My feed 
bill for this month is already $1,700 with less than $1,000 income for this month. 

How long I will be able to hold out I do not know. In July I have to meet a 
bill for $230 for livestock insurance. In September my mortgage bill is due, 
$500 every 6 months. In the same month I have to begin payments on the $3,000 
loan. 

If integration with multi-thousand hen houses is allowed without any check, 
we, the small family ranchers stand no chance of surviving. A life of toil and 
sweat will go down the drain. These are no idle words. Only yesterday I 
learned of the following facts: Jack Miller, with a 3,000 laying-hen ranch in Glen 
Ellen, has closed down; William Wilkins, of Sebastopol, with 1,500 laying hens 
sold his young stock and is looking for work; P. Greenberg, of Pennsgrove, with 
4,500 laying hens is closing out. 

If the situation will not improve in the very near future, I may not be in a 
position to meet my obligations and may be forced out. Should this happen it 
will not be on account of my mismanagement, for I can always compete unit for 
unit cost with the big integrated houses, only excepting the low market price 
and the financial ability to withstand a long period. 

I have read the program adopted by the Agricultural Committee of the House 
as well as your téstimony in our behalf. I also read your bill (H.R. 7565). 

In my opinion the program advanced by the Agricultural Committee is the 
only program which will bring immediate relief. Your bill (H.R. 7565) if en- 
acted, will mean a long-range program which should stop the growth of the 
integrated farms. Only then would we small family farmers be able to main- 
tain our status, and compete with those giants of 100,000 under-one-roof houses. 

Dear Congressman Miller, I know you haven't overlooked us. Your sympathy 
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was clearly shown in the statement you made before the committee on May 1. 

I hope you will not abandon us now. I hope you will continue to “carry the 

pall” in our behalf. I am pledging my wholehearted support for your efforts. 
Respectfully, 


BERNARD FIELDS. 


CALIFORNIA EaG PRODUCERS, 
Sebastopol, Calif. 
Hon. LESTER JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture. 


GENTLEMEN : In the name of the California Egg Producers Association, repre- 
senting Petaluma, Sebastopol, Santa Rosa, and Sonoma, I am not going to 
burden you with figures of costs and losses incurred in the production of eggs. 
I am quite sure that you’re going to have enough of that and certainly the 
USDA has compiled sufficient records to show that eggs are produced at a 
loss. This has been developing gradually. In 1957 we were told that this 
is merely a process of “separating the men from the boys” and that nothing 
need be done; that “supply and demand will take care of it” just as it did in the 
past. However, something new has been added. 

The feed companies in their anxiety to sell feed have put up a great number 
of additional egg plants throughout the country. This has dislocated the so- 
called supply and demand formula. During the same time the farmer is buying 
feed at Government-supported prices and selling our eggs at what the market 
will bring. We certainly are aware that the feed companies are no more 
morally right in doing this than the narcotic peddler selling his wares to 
teenagers. The narcotic peddler is not only morally wrong, he is also legally 
wrong ; which, as yet, cannot be said of the feed companies. 

We urge the Department of Justice to investigate the activities of the na- 
tionally known feed companies that are creating this havoe in the poultry and 
egg industry. In our own area, one large cooperative is actively engaged in 
setting up and financing new plants. 

Just recently the USDA, recognizing the crisis in the poultry and egg indus- 
try, called a meeting of industry leaders, and Mr. Benson was chairman. They 
decided that “promotion” is the answer. 

I can assure you gentlemen that with the low price prevailing the last 8 
weeks, that promotion would be as ineffective as Lydia Pinkham’s pills would be 
to cure cancer. 

We can see no other solution than to urge you to support H.R. 7565, introduced 
June 4, 1959, by Congressman Clem Miller, First District, California. Thank 
you. 

Respectfully yours, 
CITARLES CHERNEY, 
Executive Secretary. 


SEBASTOPOL, CALIF., June 15, 1959. 
Representative CLEM MILLER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE MILLER: Many thanks for your letter of May 26 and 
for your heart-warming efforts on behalf of America’s embattled egg farmers. 

I would prefer to request an opportunity to appear before the House Agri- 
culture Committee’s poultry subcommittee’s current hearings to offer testimony 
in person. But since this is utterly impossible, I am, instead, requesting that 
you make available to the subcommittee the contents of this letter. 

Our story of “The Egg and We’ is offered rather fully, but we feel that this 
is justified in that it is more or less representative of the experience and re- 
actions of a great many of the family egg farmers in this area. 

My wife and I and our two small daughters came out to the country over 10 
years ago. Our idea was to develop a simple, independent life and living. 

We had a lot to learn. Before and during World War II I had worked 
mainly in such fields as economic research and statistics and public works and 
personnel administration, so this was quite a change. Full use was made of 
the on-the-farm training provision of the GI bill of rights. 

Egg production was our choice because it seemed to be a type of farming that 
one could get into with limited capital and compete on the basis of one’s efforts 
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rather than the amount of one’s financial backing. Large capital hadn’t yet 
bothered with it. It had appeal as a last frontier of independent enterprise. 

Furthermore, for decades the statistics showed that, despite seasonal and 
other cycles, with perseverance you could hope to come out all right in the long 
haul. And there were enough oldtimers still around to prove it was possible. 
Besides we expected to and did work hard and keep up with modern technical 
developments. 

The first few years—up to 1953—we averaged a net return of about 20 cents 
per dozen which, on the 2,000 hens we worked up to, promised to yield a rela- 
tively reasonable living. Then in the years 1954-56 the net dropped to around 
10 cents per dozen, so we were compelled to borrow and build and enlarge the 
flock to 4,000 hens in an effort to maintain our living standards at the previous 
level. Next, in 1957, the net fell to approximately 5 cents; and the push was 
on to increase to 8,000 hens. 

Well, we’re not up there yet and our last egg check averaged 22 cents per 
dozen for eggs that cost us about 30 cents to produce resulting in an operating 
loss in excess of $150 per week on our volume plus total loss of “wages.” 
These losses have continued for weeks already and our reserves will be totally 
exhausted in about 8 weeks at this rate. You don’t build up reserves when 
you’re forced to keep expanding, but at the same time you do exhaust your 
capacity to borrow further. 

Unless something is done, we face the prospect of having to throw in the 
towel in 8 weeks. We will have to swallow the bitter pill of realization that 
10 years of hard work and hard thinking have gone down the drain. We will 
have to liquidate nearly $50,000 of hard-won assets, out of which we may 
because of depressed values be lucky enough to salvage one old hand-feed scoop 
when the debts are all settled. We will have to go out and hunt jobs in a 
market that looks dubiously at people over 40. 

Why? What happened? What has turned our dream of a simple independ- 
ent life of hard work, learning, and perseverence into such an engulfing night- 
mare? Why have our egg prices been falling over a period of years when the 
general price level has been rising? 

One does not have to look far for the answer. The recent weekly newsletter 
of our cooperative marketing association tells the whole story in one sentence: 
“On a national basis, egg production during the first 4 months of this year 
was 6 percent over the same period in 1958, resulting in a 30 percent decrease 
in price.” 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture statistics as published in the Poultry and 
Egg Situation for May show that prior to 1954, when national egg production 
ran around 160 million cases per year, prices to the farmer were generally 
satisfactory. But as production has since moved upward to nearly 170 million 
cases, prices have conversely fallen to their present ruinous level. 

In the self-defeating race to offset shrinking unit profits, producers generally 
(including ourselves) have been forced to reinvest and expand, at the same 
time there has been an influx of large capital which we see operating in gigantic 
investment and feed company sponsored ranches. The resultant overall out- 
pouring of eggs has oversupplied the market and pushed egg prices down to a 
point below the cost of production. 

So what can be done? ‘To state the problem is to suggest the solution. Since 
the situation is caused by nationwide overproduction there must be a nation- 
wide curtailment of production. And since producers as individuals cannot 
hold back the tide, nor are the producers well enough organized and unified to 
act in concert, we are compelled to turn to our Federal Government to enforce 
a cutback in production. 

We must ask the Government to institute a curtailment of production to 
bring it back into line with demand—back to around the 160 million case level 
that can be produced profitably. I for one would be very happy to have my 
flock and workload cut back 6 percent, or more if necessary, for the sake of 
operating profitably again and maintaining our simple independent life. 

While the details of such a long-range plan of adjustment are being worked 
out, we must also ask for immediate interim assistance in such form as tem- 
porary subsidy payments or Government purchase and disposal of the present 
surplus of eggs. We can’t wait for some kind of help. 

If nothing is done by the Government, an old story will be repeated in a new 
setting. Egg production will continue to pass from the family farmer (and he 
too shall pass away) into fewer and larger units. And the process of the larger 
squeezing out the smaller will go on until there will be left only a handful of 
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giant operators with sufficient financial resources (probably drawn from other 
businesses) to survive a period of operating losses. These will get together, 
cease competition, allocate and stabilize the market, fix prices, and otherwise 
have things completely to their order, with the consumer restoring their earlier 
losses and insuring continuous high profits by paying their price forevermore. 

It is clearly in the interest of the consuming public that the Government act 
to preserve the competitive family egg farm and keep the production of eggs 
from becoming incidental to the ambitious purposes of financial manipulation. 

It has been said that the hardest thing next to discovering the truth is to 
curb the impulse to run away from it. But unless our lawmakers have the 
courage to face the truth and act accordingly, the family egg farmer is doomed 
and the public will pay dearly for his passing—ultimately far more than the 
temporary cost of getting him on a stable basis right now. 

Perhaps you can do something with this idea for immediate action: Why can’t 
Congress simply pass a law to the effect that any egg producer who submits 
proof under oath (with severe penalties for misrepresentation) that he re- 
duced his 1959 production (say 5 percent) below his 1958 production shall be 
eligible for a subsidy payment on all eggs sold in 1959 equal to the amount that 
the price received might fall below parity? 

If we all cut back 10 percent over the remaining 6 months of 1959, isn’t it 
logical to expect that the price will move up to where no subsidy payments would 
have to be made? 

It seems to me that such a law would require a minimum amount of adminis- 
trative machinery and the percentage adjustment could be changed upward 
or downward from year to year as conditions might warrant. 

In my book, those who say nothing can be done represent the same kind of 
thinking that characterized those who said that Fulton’s steamboat wouldn’t 


move, the airplane wouldn’t fly, social security woudn’t work, etc. They need 
only to be disproved. 


Sincerely and appreciatively, 
CHARLES EB. KASTER. 


PETALUMA, CALIF., June 15, 1959. 
Congressman CLEM MILLER, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR Sir: My parents and I own and operate a family sized poultry ranch 
near Petaluma. The poultry situation in our area is critical beyond description. 
We are receiving 25 cents per dozen for the best eggs we produce. That is 25 
cents for 1% pounds or better of edible protein. This is at a time when the 
general economy of our Nation is booming. A great many independent poultry- 
men have been forced from their ranches and homes. But this is only the 
beginning, if these depressed prices continue the Petaluma poultry producing 
area will soon resemble the farming areas in the dust bowl during the 1930’s. 

Before I continue I would like to say that I am a firm believer in the family 
sized poultry ranch. It is a good wholesome way of life. Up until the past 
few years the family poultry rancher has been able to remain independent, keep 
his integrity, and maintain his self-respect. If the family farm is destroyed, 
if they perish, so will a part of the American way of life which I am sure every 
family poultryman cherishes very dearly, 

In order to preserve the family farm and the way of life it sustains and makes 
possible let us examine the problems confronting the poultry industry. 

For many years the poultry industry was one which the economists classify 
as pure competition. Namely an industry having many producers supplying a 
homogeneous product and the action of one producer acting on his own would 
have no effect on the market price. In other words an industry completely free 
of monopoly on the producers side. However, with the advent of a new inno- 
vation, namely vertical integration, the entire picture has been drastically 
altered. Feed companies, hatcheries, equipment manufacturers, and in some 
cases egg buyers and processors have entered the egg producing business in 
order to expand their markets. 

Profit margins were cut as demand no longer could absorb the supply created 
by this new influx of producing units. As profit margins fell per hen more 
chickens were needed in order to maintain the net profit figure. This vicious 
cycle has continued and is continuing. The results of this overproduction are 
obvious. Eggs are at their lowest point in 18 years. If one makes an adjustment 


for inflation I would not hazard to say that they are lower now than during 
the great depression. 
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This problem will not and cannot be corrected by itself. If left alone the 
industry will have chronic overproduction and wallow in stagnation. If the 
situation is left as it is today the following will no doubt occur. 

1. Egg prices will remain depressed. 

2. Corporation farms, fully integrated operations, and those ranches financed 
by feed companies and other sources will become even larger. 

3. The family farm will be eradicated. 

4. The end result will be a few large poultry ranches. No long will the action 
of one producer have no effect on the market price. Once production is in the 
hands of a few producers then we will experience monopoly pricing, because then 
collusive price fixing will be relatively easy to accomplish. 

In order to preserve the family farm, in order to protect the consuming 
public against monopolistic pricing, and in order to preserve the American rural 
way of life, the following steps should be taken. 

We must have production controls. The Department of Agriculture has the 
ability to set quotas so that supply and demand will be in a favorable balance. 
All we ask is a fair price for our product. 

Those who state that the family farmer can exist without production con- 
trol are grossly mistaken. The law of supply and demand is not functioning 
properly in our industry. I have come to this conclusion because at the very 
time prices are depressed all over the Nation more producing units are being 
constructed. Large egg producing plants are being built when no one can 
operate at a profit, this includes the most efficient producer. All this expansion 
is taking place at a time when any grammar school child in our area can tell 
you the reason for the low prices of eggs is because we have too many of them. 
I ask you, sir; is the law of supply and demand functioning properly? 

The family farmer needs immediate assistance. At this time we turn to our 
Government and ask the Department of Agriculture to purchase laying hens, 
start antitrust investigations, and above all pass a resolution recommending 
production control legislation. 

Production control is the remedy to the whole messy problem. Production 
must be controlled in such a way so that the independent farmer reaps the full 
benefit of such a plan. 

I have read the testimony given before the House Agricultural Committee 
May 1, 1959. Much to my disappointment I discovered for a fact something 
that I long suspected, namely that the independent family poultry ranchers in 
other areas of our Nation are suffering as badly as we are in Petaluma and the 
surrounding areas. These people are echoing the same sentiment which the 
majority of poultrymen are saying in Petaluma, Sebastopol, and Santa Rosa. 
All the independent family poultrymen I have talked to favor production con- 
trol in our industry. 

The Department of Agriculture has asked for a grassroots opinion on the 
subject of the problems in the poultry industry and what can be done about it. 
I have given my opinion for all that it is worth. 

I would like to thank you, sir, on behalf of all the independent poultrymen 
in my area for the work you are doing to preserve our homes and our way of 
life. I hope you will continue to work for the family poultry rancher. I 
realize the odds are great and the battle is hard, but I believe the ideal which 
spurs us on will emerge victorious. Might does not make right, but right makes 
might. 


Sincerely yours, 
JACK MAIER. 


CHERRY VALLEY, Ca.ir., June 11, 1959. 
Representative CLEM MILLER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. MILiter: As chairman of the Cherry Valley Poultry Section of the 
Riverside County Farm Bureau Poultry Department I wish to express my 
support for your program to bring relief to the hard-pressed egg produce. 

In my opinion, production controls are needed to end the boom-and-bust cycle 
we are in—emphasis on bust—and to end the threat of bankruptcy now facing 
commercial poultrymen all over the Nation. This is due in great part, I sus- 
pect, to mushrooming integration in the South where I am told money bor- 
rowed from the Government and 40- to 50-cent-an-hour labor are combined to 
flood the markets with eggs. 
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Possibility of other action should immediately be considered. In my opinion, 
integrated egg operations act in restraint of trade and should be subject to 
prosecution under antimonopoly legislation. And large-scale ventures into the 
egg business—and other farm enterprises—by corporations and individuals as 
a tax dodge should immediately be ended. 

If they are available, I would appreciate copies—as many as 50 if possible— 
of H.R. 7565 and also of your testimony April 30-May 1 before the House Sub- 
committee on Dairy and Poultry. 

Sincerely, 
- BILu BARGER. 

P.S.—Poultry has a $5 million investment in Cherry Valley. More than half 
of the 65 ranchers here are members of the poultry center. A resolution en- 
dorsing H.R. 7565 probably will be introduced at our July 2 meeting. 


B. B. 


ANAHEIM, CAutr., June 15, 1959. 
Congressman CLEM MILLER, 


Washington, D.C. 


Dear Str: The Orange County Poultry & Egg Producers Association urge 
support of H.R. 7565. 


Mrs. R. G. THoMAs, 
Secretary, Buena Park, Calif. 

Mr. Jounson, Thank you, Congressman Miller. I think all the 
members of the subcommittee appreciate the interest you have taken 
in these hearings. 

I see that Senator McCarthy, a former colleague of ours, is in the 
room. Prior to his arriving he was given unanimous consent to 
present a statement. 

Senator McCartuy. Do you say I have permission to revise my 
remarks ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Senator McCarruy. That is fine. I will make a short statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Senator McCarruy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I had not intended to appear here myself, but on communicating with 
leaders of the poultry industry in Minnesota, I learned that they 
were unable to come down and testify. I think in part they are 
somewhat discouraged and they felt there was little purpose in their 
coming. 

Mr. Jounson of Maryland. You probably are aware that we had 
Mr. Allen, your commissioner of agriculture in Minnesota, here. 

Senator McCarruy. Yes, I know he was here but the industry 
people asked me whether I would appear before the committee and 
make their case to you in person. 

Iam here to make a few observations for them. 

One does not have to be an expert to know that an emergency 
exists and that immediate action is required. We have waited for 
4 months for the Secretary of Agriculture to use the appropriations 
and the discretionary power which the Congress has given him for 
such emergencies. I believe it is now the responsibility of the Con- 
gress to step in and direct him specifically to adopt measures to pro- 
vide emergency assistance. 

The farmers of Minnesota have a high stake in the egg and poultry 
business. At the time of the last agricultural census, some 120,000 of 
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the 160,000 farms of Minnesota had laying flocks. The number is 
somewhat less now, but egg and poultry production is still an im- 
portant farm enterprise. In 1958, the value of poultry production in 
Minnesota was $145 million, of which approximately $95 million 
came from eggs. 

Minnesota egg production is largely for export purposes, with over 
two-thirds of the eggs being sent to markets outside the State. Min- 
nesota produced about 6 percent of the total supply of eggs in the 
United States last year. Because of the distance from major mar- 
kets the price of eggs has regularly been several cents per dozen less 
for Minnesota farmers than the New York market price. Despite 
this price differential the Minnesota producers have generally been 
efficient producers, adapting to modern methods. There is no reason 
to believe that inefficiency is the cause of their problem. Rather, it 
lies in factors at present wholly beyond their control. 

The current crisis showed up first, I believe, in Minnesota and the 
upper Midwest. Since last January, grade A eggs have been selling 
from 18 to 21 cents a dozen, with mediums and grade B at 13 to 16 
cents per dozen. This means that eggs have been around 40 percent 
of parity. 

You are all familiar, I know, with the many times that Mr. Ben- 
son has stated that he is for Fey supports, at least “to prevent dis- 
aster to the farm producing plant.” Mr. Chairman, it does seem that 
40 percent of parity over a period of many months constitutes a dis- 
aster level. I hesitate to suggest that the Congress should start. defin- 
ing “disaster level” so the Secretary will know when to act. I believe 
we will be more certain of effective action if we pass a joint resolution 
to direct him to take specific steps. 

You have heard also that Mr. Benson has pointed in the past to the 
egg and poultry business as an inspiring example of the value of an 
uncontrolled market. There is not much virtue in calling him wrong 
again, I suppose, nor in recalling what the years from 1929 to 1933 
had already proved. The fact is that in an uncontrolled agricultural 
market, price does not drop in the same ratio that supply goes up. 
Price reductions do not reflect in simple rates the increase in supply. 
A moderate increase in supply, where there are hundreds of thousands 
of small producers, can result in a major price decline. 

In March the number of hens was estimated at somewhere around 3 
percent greater than a year previously, and the percentage is appar- 
ently less now. Even so, a small increase in production resulted 
in a drop of price of over 25 percent. 

More decisive action to deal with this problem is needed than the 
recent well-publicized meeting of 27 national representatives called in 
by Secretary Benson, at the end of which he announced that the USDA 
is sponsoring “an accelerated program of promotion, advertising, 
and merchandising, calling into play all the imaginative and crea- 
tive forces which have characterized many successful food promotions 
in the past.” 

There is, of course, value in improved merchandising and in point- 
ing out the nutritional merits of eggs, but I respectfully submit that 
this is not a creative or imaginative way to deal with an emergency 
which is just as real in its financial effect as flood and drought. 

I regret that the nature of the crisis is apparently not perceived 
fully by all the consumers or by other segments of the economy. I 
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have received letters, though not too many, from irate citizens of 
several States who have protested my efforts as “bringing government 
into the egg business again” and as depriving the “poor laborer of a 
chance to buy food cheap.” Mr. Chairman, I know that consumers 
generally do not expect or want to buy food at less than half the cost 
of production. If they know the facts, they will support a program 
which makes for orderly production and marketing. 

It is disturbing to find editorials in responsible newspapers dis- 
playing a lack of appreciation of the problem. 

An example of this is the following in which the editor, after ad- 
mitting that eggs have been bringing farmers as little as 16 cents per 
dozen, states: 

When such conditions develop there now is an almost instinctive impulse to 
demand that the Government get busy. But a CCC buying program would only 
delay the adjustment to a better balance between production and consumption. 

If I interpret this correctly, the editor is using formal language to 
describe a rather ruthless process. For many producers the only 
perceivable adjustment for a “better balance between production and 
consumption” is bankruptcy. I believe it is a responsibility of Gov- 
ernment, under such circumstances, to use reasonble means to help 
restore the balance. 

Actually, there is little opportunity for farmers, certainly not in 
Minnesota, to use the normal means of effecting a balance by selling a 
portion of their laying flocks. It is just another way to financial 
ruin, because the price of hens is also disastrously low. This week, in 
a major market near my home in central Minnesota, hens were bringing 
5 cents per pound. ‘These are hens, purchased when a day old from 
the hatchery at about 40 cents apiece, and now selling at maturity 
for 25 cents—5-cents-a-pound hens are reminiscent of 9-cents-a-bushel 
corn in 1932. At the price of eggs the farmer cannot afford to pay 
the feed to keep the chicken laying. And at the price of hens he 
cannot afford to keep feeding them for marketing, and he can scarcely 
afford the cost of crating and hauling them to market. 

During the past few months I have been in touch with the USDA. 
I have proposed the purchase of hens to the Secretary and also in a 
telegram to the President. This plan is similar to proposals sup- 
ported by members of your committee, and along the lines of the joint 
resolution introduced on June 11 by Congressman Clem Miller. 

The purchase of hens, I believe, is a positive step which will tem- 
porarily relieve the emergency. The price offered should be fair, 
perhaps 15 cents per pound and certainly no less than 12 cents. I 
anticipate that there will be no difficulty in getting egg producers to 
reduce their flocks if a fair price is offered. The cost to taxpayers will 
be minimal, since the canned and frozen chickens can be used in the 
school lunch program and programs under Public Law 480. It will 
be using Government to help farmers make an adjustment short of 
bankruptcy. I can report that officials of the Minnesota Poultry 
Hatchery Association assure me that such a hen-buying program would 
be useful and that they endorse it strongly. Their constant concern 
is for some direct. and decisive action. 

I believe that hearings should also aim at devising a permanent 
procedure for orderly production and marketing. You know, Mr. 
Chairman, through the years I have advocated the production payment 
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method. My interest in this goes back to 1949 when we attempted 
to include in the revision of farm legislation in that year a program 
which did specifically provide for production payment on eggs, Tin 
quite satisfied if we had been able to establish that program in 1949, 
that we would not have the problem that we have today m the poultry 
industry. Iam not committed to any hard-and-fast procedure here, 
though the nature of egg production in Minnesota and the Midwest 
would indicate a national approach rather than local area. 

One problem worth looking into, I believe, is that of the present 
techniques for determining the market price. At least in Minnesota 
there is a conviction that the existing methods are not in keeping with 
the modern means of producing, transporting, and distributing eggs, 
Is the market technique really responsive to market conditions? And 
is it geared to protect the primary producer? Is it, or can it be, 
controlled in the interest of distributors and the relatively small num- 
ber of big distributors? To the best of my knowledge no recent and 
thorough study has been made of the way the market operates. 

As I say, Mr. Chairman, I am supporting what was originally the 
Miller resolution in the House and introducting a similar resolution 
in the Senate. I would urge the House to act on the resolution here, 
and it is my intention, along with a number of cosponsors in the Senate 
and men who have indicated their willingness to cosponsor, to press 
for action in the other body. 

I would recommend to the Agricultural Committee to again give 
consideration to a fundamental revision of the farm program, touching 
on eggs and other commodities, but in the meantime in the face of the 
crisis which faces the poultry industry that they do give consideration 
to the proposal of the Miller resolution. I hope the farmers of the 
Midwest and the entire country may obtain some measure of economic 
relief in the face of the true disaster. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman, it is nice to have Senator McCarthy 
come among us and give us the benefit of his views on this very serious 
problem. 

Senator McCarrtuy. I thank the committee and the chairman for 
this opportunity. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I should like to thank the Senator for 
coming over here. 

Senator McCartruy. Mr. Chairman, I have not been there long 
enough to make many friends. (Laughter.] The unwritten rule is 
you are not supposed to have an opinion over there for at least 6 
months, and my time has not run out. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. For that 6-month period, you may come 
over and give your opinions to the House. 

Senator McCarrny. I have just 15 days togo. [Laughter.] Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I understand Congressman Wolf has 
a statement, and that Mrs. Wolf is here to make it for him. 

Mrs. Wor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity and I will go through this as quickly as possible. If you have 
any further questions, I hope that you will refer them to the boss in 
this matter. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. LEONARD G. WOLF, U.S. HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, BY MRS. WOLF 


Mrs. Woxr. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity of appear- 
ing before you today. The pro ao of egg supplies and low egg 
prices is not confined to the extreme eastern and western edges o 
our great Nation. Two-thirds of the egg supply and the price prob- 
lem is in the great central belt of our country. 

As a prolog to my statement, let me say first that abolishing the 
corn and feed grains price-support program is neither an adequate 
nor an acceptable solution to the egg and chicken problem. One of 
the reasons tthat egg and meat producers are in trouble and getting 
into worse trouble is because the feed grains programs have been 
weakened, dismantled, and disrupted. If we had had a good feed 
grains income and supply stabilization program over the past 7 years, 
egg and chicken prices would not be in the fix they are in now. 

‘I strongly urge that when you come to consider a long-range egg 
and chicken program, you think of it as part of a comprehensive 
farm income stabilization program including such parts as the Dairy 
Marketing Act which you have introduced, a farm crops bill similar 
to that which my collanant and a member of your subcommittee, 
Mr. Coad, has introduced, and similar programs for hogs and other 
major commodities. 

Egg and chicken producers cannot, in my opinion, stand alone in 
this matter, either on the floor of the House nor as an operating 
program. Consequently, I believe that the programs must be inte- 
grated; they must be part of a common agricultural plan. 

As the chairman has said, eggs are selling for less now in real terms, 
in purchasing-power dollars, than at any time in recorded history. 
They are selling in Iowa this week for 18 cents per dozen for high- 
quality, market-grade eggs, at least 10 cents per dozen less than actual 
out-of-pocket cash cost of production. 

A dozen eggs right now will probably buy less of the things farmers 
have to buy for family living and investments than at any time in the 
history of this country, or any other country in the history of the 
world. With this new historical low on top of us, we need, of course, 
to work out some kind of stopgap program to help us get out of this 
crisis. But we also need to start now to develop and enact a long- 
term program that will prevent the recurrence of this kind of crisis. 

To get out of the current crisis, I urge the enactment of a program 
of income deficiency payments to egg producers geared to the require- 
ment that the producer voluntarily reduce his sale of eggs to 5 per- 
cent below his volume of sales during the same month in 1958. Such 
payments would be calculated as the number of cents by which the 
national average price received by farmers for eggs is less than 65 
percent of the parity price of eggs, the current support level for feed 
grains. A similar program could be placed in effect for chicken 
meat. 

This program certainly would not solve all of the egg and chicken 
producer’s problems, but it would at least stave off widespread bank- 
ruptcy while we go about developing a workable long-range program. 

In connection with the egg-payment and marketing adjustment pro- 
gram I have suggested, I hope this Congress will enact mandatory 
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legislation requiring the Secretary to utilize funds available to him 
to provide for purchase of both eggs and hens to the extent to which 
he can bake humane and economic use of these products under the 
food-for-peace program and in domestic food distribution programs, 
Along these same lines, I suggest that we consider the possibility of 
using chicken and eggs for our school lunch program. 

However, Mr. Chairman, partially relieving the current egg and 
chicken crisis will not be enough. We need to establish an egg and 
chicken program which will stabilize the market supplies of eggs 
and chickens at a level that will return a parity of income and price 
to family farm producers. 

I am informed that family farm egg producers have been workin 
for nothing in producing eggs on the average for the entire perial 
since 1954. If this continues, eggs will cease to be an income-produc- 
ing enterprise on family farms and will be allowing another nail 
to be driven in the coffin of the family farm pattern of American 
agriculture. 

For a long-range program, we need to apply to eggs the same prin- 
ciples that are included in the bill which Mr. Coad has introduced 
for crops. 

First, we should set a stabilization level of not less than 90 percent 
of a fair parity price. This program should be carried out by a work- 
able combination of income deficiency payments and marketing con- 
trols such as is provided for milk in the bill introduced by the chair- 
man of this subcommittee. Such a program could be enforced by 
means of compliance deposits on sale of eggs as is provided in the milk 
marketing bill to which I have referred. 

The per capita sales of eggs were apparently quite well balanced 
with demand in 1948, and again in 1952, and were not greatly out of 
balance in 1958. There is not much oversupply. But that little bit 
has a very serious price-depressing effect. 

If we can arrange somehow to stabilize the supply of eggs for a 
period long enough for growing population to catch up with the sup- 
ply of eggs, our problem will be greatly simplified because then we 
shall be operating a program designed to gear increasing egg produc- 
tion to increasing demand resulting from the increasing population. 

Your subcommittee is facing not only a critical crisis in the poultry 
situation, but also a chronic problem. Appropriate action, may I em- 
phasize, must be addressed to both. 

The current egg crisis is not just a temporary problem which can 
be dealt with in a haphazard manner. It is likely to get worse, and in 
any event will recur, if we do not develop and put into operation a 
continuing stabilization program for eggs and chickens as a part of 
a comprehensive income improvement and stabilization program for 
all major farm commodities, including among others, hogs, manufac- 
tured milk and butterfat, and the feed grains. 

Except for the temporary purchase programs I have recommended, 
the suggestions I have made probably would be cost free to the Fed- 
eral Treasury unles we should again allow the level of unemployment 
of labor and plant idleness to climb above the 5-percent level. In that 
case, the payment approach I have recommended would go into opera- 
tion to maintain a supply of eggs equal to full prosperity conditions, 
allowing the market price to drop owing to the national economic 
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recession brought on by unemployment. But such price slump would 
be made up to egg producers through a oe income payment. 

I am sure that this subcommittee will make the kind of study and 
propose that kind of legislation which will benefit the egg farmer and 


consumer. 

I cannot close my statement, Mr. Chairman, without mentioning 
one other question which occurs to me. While the Iowa farmer is 
getting 18 cents a dozen for eggs, I paid to the man who delivered e 
to my door this morning 57 cents a dozen. I feel that it is within 
the jurisdiction of this subcommittee to study why this great disparit 
between what the farmer gets and what I pay asa consumer. I thin 
it is significant to report that I am paying very little less today than 
I was paying when the farmer received 40 cents a dozen. I would 
urge this subcommittee to pursue the idea of what causes this terrible 
disparity. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. We thank you for appearing before 
this committee. 

The committee will stand adjourned subject to the call of the Chair. 

(The following letters and telegrams have been submitted to the 
subcommittee :) 


INDEPENDENT EGG DEALERS ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Sepulveda, Calif., June 10, 1959. 
Hon. Jor Hort, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear JOE: I am taking the liberty of enclosing the copy of a telegram directed 
to Hon. Lester R. Johnson, subcommittee chairman, House Agriculture Com- 
mittee. 

The egg industry nationally and in California finds itself in desperate straits 
financially because of an oversuuply of eggs. This was brought about in part 
through easy Government financing by FHA and other Government bureaus 
during the past few years, and various integrated programs, primarily in the 
Southern States and the Midwest. 

My own feeling is best summed up in the resolution passed at our last regular 
membership meeting. Any support you can give our views at the subcommittee 
hearing June 17, in Washington, D.C., will be appreciated. 

Thanking you in advance for your interest, 

I remain yours sincerely, 
JOHN J. OPPENHEIMER. 


RESOLUTION OF INDEPENDENT EGG DEALERS ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


“Be it resolved, That this association is unalterably opposed to Government 
production controls or supports in any form for either eggs or poultry. 

“That the laws of supply and demand should be allowed to function without 
Government interference. 

“That such a support program as is currently being considered will tend to 
prolong the distressed condition of overproduction. 

“That the benefits of all previous surplus disposal programs here accrued 
principally to a few rather than the general public or producers. 

“That previous experience in surplus disposal programs have not been bene- 
ficial to the general public or the industry. 

“That an intensive merchandising program will be effective in moving tem- 
porary excess supplies and have an affect of improving market conditions.” 

Passed unanimously this day: 


Davip I. Brown, 
Vice President, Independent Egg Dealers Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia Representing Over 45 Independent Companies. 
May 15, 1959. 
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RESOLUTION PASSED BY NORTHEASTERN ASSOCIATION OF STATE DEPARTMENTS OF 
AGRICULTURE, EASTON, Mp., May 25, 1959 


* Whereas the poultry industry finds itself in its greatest economic crisis in 
over a quarter of a century; and 

Whereas the poultry industry constitutes a major segment of Northeastern 
agriculture; and 

Whereas the impracticality of production controls has been demonstrated in 
other farm commodities: Now therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Northeastern Association of State Departments of Agri- 
culture, assembled in its annual spring meeting at Easton, Md., May 24, 25, and 
26, 1959, go on record requesting the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
through its Secretary Ezra Taft Benson, to immediately inaugurate the follow- 
ing three-point program to alleviate this economic crisis: 

1. A vastly stepped-up purchase program of dried eggs; 

2. The immediate purchasing of laying fowl, including breeding hens, for 
school lunch and other programs; 

3. The extension after June 30, 1959, of section 17 of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act for the refinancing of Farmers Home Administration chattel 
and unsecured loans to poultry farmers, and 

That copies of this resolution be forwarded to Secretary Benson and to the 
members of the Agriculture Committee of Congress. 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
June 29, 1959. 


Hon. LESTER R. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Dairy and Poultry, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatiwes, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Recently I wrote to a number of egg and poultry pro- 
ducers in my State to obtain their views on how the Federal Government might 
best assist in relieving the serious economic difficulties facing the poultry 
industry. 

Response to my request for information and advice was extremely good. I 
have received what I think may be regarded as a reasonably accurate cross 
section of opinion in Oregon regarding methods of dealing with the current 
depression in the poultry and egg industry. 

Remedial action suggested by those who replied was highly varied. Some 
recommended no Government action at all. Others urged Federal assistance 
for cooperative efforts by producers to improve marketing procedures. Still 
others proposed an expanded purchase program by the Department of Agri- 
culture, initiation of production controls, and investigation of price-setting 
policies of poultry product purchasers in the private sector of the economy. 
However, proposals advanced were all alike in one respect: Each represented 
a thoughtful effort to supply me with accurate observations and practical 
recommendations. 

The poultry industry in Oregon is a $50 million a year business. Because 
of the significance to my State of congressional action in this area, I am sub- 
mitting to your subcommittee the letters and telegrams sent me by Oregon egg 
and broiler producers, and ask that they be included, together with this letter, 
in the printed record of your hearings. 

I am confident that the subcommittee and other Members of Congress will 
find of value the thoughtful and insightful comments of these Oregonians as 
they attempt to arrive at an efficacious solution to some of the problems facing 
the poultry industry. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
RicHArp L, NEUBERGER, U.S. Senator. 
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SoutH WILLAMETTE BrRorLceR GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
Veneta, Oreg., June 13, 1959. 
Hon. RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
U.S. Senator, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR SENATOR: The broiler growers in the State of Oregon are very grateful 
for the interest you have shown in their problems. 

We realize that the problems that we face are many, some of which we plan 
to correct ourselves, and we will have to rely on governmental agencies to correct 
others. 

On Thursday, June 11, of this year I visited one of the largest chainstores in 
Eugene and saw fryers—on this day prices to growers were 17 cents—priced at 
55 cents per pound. The movement of fryers at this price is comparatively slow. 
The practice of this and other chainstores is to put their prices to consumers 
at a fairly high price to cause a slowdown in consumption so that the processors 
will have a backup in supply; then these stores will offer to buy at a low 
figure that causes a substantial loss to the producer and the processor is forced 
to accept this offer to move his perishable product. Then the processor cuts 
his price still further to the grower. The chainstores then put on a special at 
29 to 35 cents, move the supply, then put their prices back up to the high figure. 
We feel that this may be collusion in price manipulation and should be thor- 
oughly investigated by the Justice Department. It certainly upsets the normal 
supply-and-demand routine. 

It is also thought in this area that some governmental agencies in some of 
the heavier producing sections have financed the building of broiler houses to 
such an extent that it brought about a surplus in those areas and these surpluses 
are often dumped in the Northwest to protect their regular sales territories. 

We also feel that Federal laws should provide that purchasers of poultry 
be compelled to report accurate prices to governmental agencies with penalties 
for refusal or for submitting inaccurate information. 

We in Oregon are setting up a broiler industry conference to make a thorough 
study of all factors in this industry, including the producing, processing, market- 
ing, and financing. We would like some assistance from some of the Federal 
agencies in making this study. 

We feel that too many fryers are being produced at this time and we hope 
that something can be worked out within the industry to correct this. 

Thanking you again for your interest in this matter, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
L. BD. TURNER. 


Seven D Ranca, 
Mulino, Oreg., June 15, 1959. 
Subject: Poultry. 
RicHArD L. NEUBERGER, 
U.S. Senate Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR: In compliance with your request, I am sending along some 
views, and they are limited at this time as I have to give the situation some 
study before making too many statements. I do know that something needs 
to be done, however, I am unable to offer any plan that might be a cure-all. 

Possible plan: Limit the percentages of both retailer and middleman, or 
processor, to the same standards of the producer price for eggs and poultry. 
This would tend to snap them out of starvation prices to the producer, it would 
also, force them to contract their supply, stop speculation buying in order to 
lower prices. 

Addition No. 1: A quality produced egg, there is a difference, a quality pro- 
duced egg is produced and handled under certain restrictions, such as cleanli- 
ness, frequent gathering, special cleaning, refrigeration, and at least twice-a- 
week delivery, all this costs the producer extra money, yet, the processor can 
and does ship in eggs of inferior quality, purchase fertile eggs from hatcheries 
and sell them in identical cartons to the quality egg. Mrs. Housewife, buys a 
poor egg when she expects a quality egg and you have lost a customer, to satisfy 
the greed of either a retailer or processor. 

Addition No. 2: There should be some kind of a quota system placed on the 
raising of broilers, fryers, and egg producers. No State should be allowed to 
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produce over a few percentage points in excess of the estimated demand in their 
respective areas, except where there is 2 real, actual, not manufactured need, 
or what I mean is no fictional demand should be allowed to raise the quota. 
This bill would be of real value to stabilizing the poultry industry, however, 
much opposition would be met because of the greed of some factions that want 
a few to work for a pittance so’s they can get all of the fat from other’s labors, 
No restrictions should be placed on small farm flocks, where a small flock is 
strictly a sideline, not in excess of 1,000 birds per immediate family. 

More later if you desire. In conclusion, many producers are being robbed via 
short weights, low grading methods, and without any protection the producer is 
helpless. 

H. B. Jerer. 


CoTTAGE GROVE, OREG., June 12, 1959, 
Senator RicuHaArp L. NEUBERGER, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeAR SENATOR NEUBERGER: We noticed a news item recently mentioning that 
you are seeking poultrymen’s views of their present dilemma. 

A check of your office records will show that we are not in the habit of send- 
ing requests to Washington. But we know human nature well enough to know 
that your mail on this topic will run pretty heavy from the “why don’t they” 
people. 

We are second generation poultrymen (egg producers) and we don’t pretend 
to know any easy solution. Wedo know that if Washington will keep hands off, 
the situation will correct itself. Not painlessly, of course, but over the long pull 
it will probably be the least painful after all. 

We suggest the poultry industry be allowed to recuperate naturally after a 
bit of overindulgence. 

We do not feel that this requires an answer and thanks for providing the in- 
centive to write our views. 

Respectfully, 
JOHN W. WooLcorTrT. 
BARBARA M. WOoLcort. 


SPRINGFIELD, OreEG., June 15, 1959. 


DEAR SENATOR NEUBERGER: I noted in the paper that you are seeking suggestions 
from poultry and egg producers in Oregon as to how to help the industry. Since 
I produce eggs along with my dairy, I believe I fall in that category. 

The only real way you can help us is to get the Government completely out of 
agriculture. First let me say that when I see my friends in the city buying 
bread made from Canadian wheat, shirts made from Egyptian cotton, clothing 
made in Japan and this list of agricultural foreign products could go on and 
on, it makes me disgusted. I know that we can compete with foreign goods if 
we are left alone. 

Now as to the egg situation, if I could buy my feed cheaper or I could raise 
my feed as I pleased I would be better off, even though the price is down. I 
could substitute feeds in abundance, instead of feed grains in short supply, if it 
wasn’t for the Government props that hold it artificially high. If the Govern- 
ment will stay out, those whose production costs are too high will move out, 
then next year, I will again make some money. The only time I have really 
lost money was when dear little Harry had egg supports prices in 1947. If it 
hadn’t been for the smell, we would still have them and I would be broke. 

Something you lawmakers can’t seem to get through your head is that sup- 
ports are always set too high. For instance a hen produces twice what she did 
30 years ago, a cow the same, a man can handle three times the amount of wheat, 
cotton, or corn land. Therefore the break-even point is much lower and those 
of us that are efficient can stand a few ups and downs while the consumer 
benefits. Eggs and poultry will get just as good as the beef industry did if you 
people in Washington will just leave us alone. 

Yours truly, 
LESLIE FLEMING. 
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EMERALD EMPIRE EaG PropUCERS ASSOCIATION, 
Hugene, Oreg., June 16, 1959. 
Honorable Senator RicHARD NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Honorable Senator Neusercer: The officers and directors of the Bmerald 

Empire Egg Producers Assn., each one of whom is the owner and operator of a 
family-sized market egg farm, called a special session to consider an answer to 
your letter. 
; It is our considered judgment that there are two primary reasons for the 
surplus of eggs. First the use of tax money to set up new poultry enterprises when 
the industry is already demoralized by overproduction. Many of these enter- 
prises do not have the slightest chance of ever repaying the loans. Our first 
suggestion is that the loaning agency (Farm Home Administration) be pro- 
hibited by law from financing enterprises in which the comodity is already in 
surplus. 

eaed suggestion along the same lines is that feed companies, cooperatives, 
and others, be prevented by law from excessive financing. This perhaps could 
be accomplished by proper regulation of the banks. This sort of financing is 
strictly for the purpose of selling feed and has no relationship to good mer- 
chandising and also is highly detrimental to any industry in which it is practiced. 
The foregoing suggestions are not to be construed as restrictions on normal 
credit practices. 

We sincerely appreciate your efforts to help solve this major problem. 

Very truly yours, 
Lewlis G. CLARK, 
Secretary, Emerald Empire Egg Producers Assn. 


HUBBARD, OREG., June 12, 1959. 


DEAR SENATOR NEUBERGER: Thank you for the letter, we poultry people cer- 
tainly are facing a serious problem. In my opinion it would seem that any 
Government price support or buying program would only be of a very temporary 
assistance. As you well know some feed companies, processors, and large chain 
stores are very active in the poultry business, not to profit as poultrymen but as 
a way of selling feed, finished poultry products, or whatever their original busi- 
ness was. I feel that some rather strict controls, of the so-called vertical inte- 
grators perhaps along the lines used to control the large meatpackers is about 
the only way that will keep the poultry business from becoming a strictly cor- 
poration business. From the financial point of view of the individual poultry- 
man it doesn’t make much difference if it is called a corporation farm or a col- 
lective farm. I certainly appreciate your efforts in our behalf. 

Sincerely, 
Ray MORTENSEN. 


OREGON FRYER COMMISSION, 
Salem, Oreg., June 14, 1959. 
Hon. RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR NEUBERGER: Thank you very much for your letter asking our 
commission for information on the Oregon situation in broilers. This situation 
has needed constructive attention for some time, and we wish to compliment you 
on your timely consideration of one of Oregon’s new industries. 

The broiler growers of Oregon together with those in the State of Washington 
are the only growers in the United States that have taken it upon themselves to 
use State government facilities to assess 100 percent of the production to ac- 
cumulate enough finance to effectively search their problems. In the 15 months 
that we have been in operation, have noticed three areas that we would like 
to see attention given: 


(1) Industry financing.—Many of our growers have found themselves in 





the broiler business (and the egg business) as the result of financing agree- 
ments that are unequaled anywhere in agriculture. There is absolutely no 
formula which considers the relationship between the grower’s net worth 
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and the amount of money he is allowed to obligate himself. This applies 
to not only the feed and chicks which amount to approximately 80 percent 
of his costs, but to his capital investment of housing and equipment as well, 
The mortgages and the growing contracts that are available to him make 
it a serious possibility that the grower will never be able to amortize his 
obligations. True, he does not have to accept these terms, but, in many 
eases, he has to obligate himself to these terms if he desires to maintain 
a market for his product. 

(2) Production planning.—As stated previously, our grower financed 
commission can influence demand; however, supply has no bounds. There 
has been a feeling in our industry that there may be a place for marketing 
orders and the like where growers themselves will have the ability to set up 
the machinery necessary to bring supply and demand into a closer relation- 
ship and try to prevent the many ruinous gluts results in oversupply. 

(3) Pricing.—(a) It would be quite simple to prove that our product many 
times is sold at retail at less than its wholesale cost. Fryers are being sold 
at below cost and used as “lost leaders” on the weekends, and during the 
week they are overpriced to attempt to regain their losses. One of the local 
chains here in Salem sold fryers one weekend last month for 29 cents per 
pound and on the next Monday raised the price to 55 cents. 

(b) There have been instances which are extremely hard to prove where 
there has been evidences of collusion between the retailer and the processor 
which have resulted in a price that is offered to only one chain of stores, 
The processor will then attempt to make up his losses by offering other 
retailers fryers at a higher price. 

The three areas of question in our industry that are listed have contributed 
to many long term indebtednesses and some failures in the fryer business, and 
we are thankful for the opportunity to call them to your attention. 

Thank you again for your interest, and if any additional information is de 
sired, please feel free to contact us at any time. 

Sincerely, 

OREGON FRYER COMMISSION, 
B. J. RoGers, Chairman. 
DALE W. STUART, 
Executive Secretary. 


PORTLAND, ORkEG., June 17, 1959. 
Senator RicHarRD NEUBERGER, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 


The recurring and severe periods of overproduction in the poultry industry 
promise serious consequences. We believe it is imperative corrective measures 
be adopted and strongly support the Miller-Auchincloss bill as a fundamentally 
sound approach to solve our problems. Representing the poultry industry of 
Oregon, we urge your committee to report out the Miller-Auchincloss bill favor- 
ably and we further urge its adoption by Congress. For immediate alleviatoin 
of present conditions we urge your support of program to purchase laying fowl 
instead of dried and frozen egg purchases by USDA. 

OREGON EGG PRODUCERS. 


OREGON Eco PRODUCERS, 
Portland, Oreg., June 10, 1959. 
Hon. RicHArpD L. NEUBERGER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator: Thank you for this privilege of presenting you with some 
thought about the serious poultry and egg situation. I keep abreast of hap 
penings in Washington through the Congressional Record and elsewhere, and 
have noted with pleasure your concern with agriculture’s problems, and particu- 
larly, that in our own State; and the constructive work you have been doing to 
assist from the very time of your election to the Senate. 

As you may know, the poultry industry in our State has historically been 
opposed to both Government suports and controls, and this is generally true of 
the poultry and egg industry in most other States in our Nation. There were 
plenty of hard times mixed in with the good ones in the past years, but the 
future always held forth some glimmer of hope. Former shell egg and dried egg 
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purchasing programs hurt our local industry rather than helped us in those 
times, because they kept in business marginal operators who sprung up during 
the war—principally for the purpose of producing low-quality eggs to be used 
for drying. There was a need for dried eggs at the time because they were being 
sent to our allies. After the war was over, the Stegall amendment, (the pur- 
pose of which was to permit a gradual cutback of perishables from wartime 
levels), made it mandatory that the Government still support eggs ; and this was 
done by continuing the purchase of dried eggs. 

About that time was when the Government should have cautioned producers 
about overproduction, but instead, literally hundreds of self-appointed farm 
advisers, including in their number many folks connected with USDA personnel, 
began to tell our farmers that times were changing in agriculture, that pro- 
ducers must become larger and must become specialists in order to survive in 
the highly competitive times ahead. 

Farmers were told that the profit per unit would diminish and that if they 
wanted the same income during the year ahead, they must increase the number 
of units on the farm. The most illogical advice which could be given in the face 
of already existing surpluses, yet these ‘‘experts” have stayed on this theme for 
years, making it actually reach brain-washing proportions. I believe these 
so-called experts have had a lot to do with our present situation, and I further 
believe that something should be done by the USDA to counteract these state- 
ments. In fact, I believe that a campaign urging moderation, actively promul- 
gated by the USDA and sustained during the years ahead, could undo some of 
the evil. 

I personally know of many Oregon farmers who, like most farmers in our State, 
had diversified operations, and who followed this “get big—specialized” doctrine 
because it seemed to bear the stamp of approval of expert USDA economists. 
They overextended themselves in enlarging their operations, and because they 
abandoned their diversified programs, found (to use a hackneyed phrase), that 
they had “all their eggs in one basket.” And when prices dropped on the special- 
ized products they were raising, in these instances eggs and fryers, they found 
themselves in very critical shape. 

I believe the USDA should use every force at its command: its extension 
services, its economists, etc., to put on a sustained campaign for a cutback in 
production. 

In my opinion, what our industry needs more than anything else is a national 
organization of grassroots egg producers with a chairman in every State, 
subchairman in every county, and other chairmen under the country chairmen, so 
that producers over the Nation can be reached with information and program 
their operations accordingly. What preducer would not cut back production 6 or 
7 percent if he knew by doing so his egg or his fryer prices would advance as 
much, perhaps, as 25 percent, with his production costs going down at the same 
time? 

We became members of an organization which was attempting to create a 
national poultry producers’ organization, and roadblocks were thrown against its 
formation right from the very beginning—even by USDA personnel. I believe 
our farmers will, in the future, be organized commodity by commodity ; and the 
time cannot come too soon. Unless they do this, they are in for hard times in 
these days when everyone else is organized. When such organizations come into 
being, there will be no need for controls or supports. Voluntary programs can 
and will be worked out, taxpayers will be saved money, and producers will have 
an opportunity to make a fair profit on their products. I believe the USDA 
should assist, to the best of its ability, in the formation of commodity organiza- 
tions. 

In connection with the immediate situation and because of its extreme serious- 
hess, our Oregon Poultry Council recently resolved to request the USDA to pro- 
vide immediate assistance by purchasing laying fowl. And in my opinion, this is 
the most effective way our industry can be helped, the USDA notwithstanding. 

The USDA has been purchasing dried eggs, and just recently announced it 
would purchase frozen eggs. This type of support is absolutely meaningless. 
It makes a nice thing for six or seven egg-drying plants in the Middle West; and 
when they talk about keeping marginal producers alive, this is exactly the type 
of program which does it. How can the USDA reconcile this dried and frozen 
egg program with their statement that marginal producers should not be 
encouraged ? 

When one laying fowl is purchased, the Government may be taking as many as 
200 or more eggs off the market. And therefore, the purchase of laying fowl 
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would provide the most effective help, and I am sure, would actually cost legs 
than the dried and frozen egg program. At the same time such a poultry buying 
program is instituted, the campaign for a production cutback should be vigor- 
ously pressed. 

Thank goodness, in our State of Oregon our producers have had their feet on 
the ground, and the expansion of both the egg and fryer business has been nomi- 
nal. Our own organization has continuously preached the gospel of moderation, 
as we have watched the industry in many other areas expand uncontrollably, 
But our producers are now caught in the squeeze with producers everywhere, 
with surplus eggs and surplus fryers from depressed areas all over the Nation 
heading this way at any sign of price strength. 

I have rambled somewhat, but in general, I have given you the thoughts of our 
poultry council, our own cooperative association, and myself. And having dis. 
cussed the situation with hundreds of our Oregon poultrymen, I was never more 
sure of anything in my life than that I am representing their views. 

We don’t want the Government in our business; this we have demonstrated 
over the years. There comes a time, however, when producers get their backs to 
the wall and have no way to move. And such a time is now with us. It’s all 
right to be a rugged individualist until you stand to lose a farm which has 
supported your family for so many years. But when this happens, is not one 
entitled to seek some assistance? Our industry doesn’t want it forever, but just 
as a stopgap until matters can be straightened out by means of self-help pro- 
grams. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. R. Rone, 
General Manager, Oregon Egg Producers. 





SALEM, Orea., June 15, 1959. 
Hon. Ricuarp L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Relet June 5 been out of town. Understand Oregon Poultry Council has 
recommended immediate purchases of laying fowl as temporary measure, fol- 
lowed by close study of Miller-Auchincloss bill and other possibilities for longer 
term self-help stabilization of egg industry subject to producer request and ap- 
proval. Also have copy Oregon Fryer Commission letter June 14 to you, outlin- 
ing three areas for congressional attention. These suggestions for studies and 
efforts on marketing problems of the poultry industry appear worthy of serious 
congressional attention and wish to recommend them to you on that basis. 

Pau T, ROWELL, 

Chief, Division of Market Development, Oregon Department of Agriculture. 


BEAVERTON, OreEG., June 15, 1959. 
RicHaArpD L. NEUBERGER, 
U. 8. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: In regards to your letter of June 5 regarding the Dairy and Poul- 
try Subcommittee meeting. In my opinion the trouble with the poultry market 
is that 95 percent of the Nation’s pennypinching housewives still consider chicken 
a luxury. Someone should point out to them that you can buy 2 pounds of 
chicken for the price of 1 pound of beef. 

I think your idea of getting chicken and eggs on the lunch programs, and 80 
forth, is good but this will have no effect on the market for at least 2 or 3 years. 
In the meantime, most of the fryer raisers will be broke. 

Thanks for your interest in our problems. I am 


Sincerely yours, 
‘ EpwIn JESSE. 


SHERWOOD, OrEG., June 12, 1959. 
Senator RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sir: If the Congress will remove the subsidies from grain, the poultry- 
man can eat without help from anyone. 
I can net more from 15 acres of wheat than I can from 2,500 laying hens. 
The 15 acres of wheat requires 40 hours’ work to plant and harvest. The 2,500 
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hens require 7 hours each day out of the 365 in the year. Please give us a 
break—remove the subsidies. If you can’t do this then support everything. 
God help us if you do. 
Respectfully yours, 


H. H. Bryant. 


INGLE’S BREEDING FARM AND HATCHERY, 
Molalla, Oreg., June 12, 1959. 
Senator RicHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mk. Senator: I have your letter of June 5, 1959 (received June 10, 1959), 
relative to the June 17 and 18 meeting of the Dairy and Poultry Subcommittee 
on the problems of the poultry industry. 

Well, sir, the problems are so numerous and so complex one scarcely knows 
what to do or say. My hands are about to be raised in surrender. It has been 
said that nothing is impossible, however, it strikes me that the complexities 
involved in trying to make a decent living in the production and marketing of 
eggs comes pretty close to being insoluble. I venture to say that the economy 
practiced on this farm is about second to none, nevertheless when the average 
farm price for a dozen eggs reaches 28 cents and the cost of every item you name 
reaches record highs—well, the answer to this is pretty obvious. I do not pro- 
fess to be an expert in finding a way out of this dilemma. All I can do is offer 
an opinion—my own. First of all lower the cost of feed. How utterly stupid it 
is to have Government storage bins bulging to the point of bursting with this 
high-priced, supported wheat and corn, for example, when another important 
segment producing a necessary food supply is going bankrupt. This easing of 
the cost of feed would in itself alleviate the situation. What is wrong when a 
small but powerful group like, for example, the huge wheatgrowers can increase 
their wealth at the expense of many who, literally are fighting for their very 
existence? (2) Integration. This damnable thing is another contributing rea- 
son for the present plight we are in. This integration business is nothing more 
than combines formed between large feed companies, hatcheries, and chainstores 
for the purpose of setting up huge egg-producing units. When one considers 
these units in terms of 100,000, 200,000, 300,000, yes (as one speculator hints), 
to as many as 1 million layers, then you can imagine how many small- and 
medium-sized operators (and efficient ones), will be squeezed out because their 
market will have been shut off. These huge operations depend not so much on 
a fair-profit-per-bid basis, but on large volume. As a consequence they not only 
glut the market but in my opinion they do not operate efficiently and economi- 
cally. Each of the companies figures its profit in the sale of feed, chicks, and 
eggs by the chainstores to the consumer. The operator’s margin is no more than 
a bare living wage and he is literally subjugated to the role of sharecropper or 
servant. Carry this thing out to unknown or unlimited ends and what then be- 
comes of the highly touted and often quoted saying “this land where private en- 
terprise flourishes and where the ‘small businessman comes into his own’.” You 
think this is a lot of bull, Mr. Senator? Well, it is going on right now, even 
while you and your compatriots are attempting to find a solution. Again, Mr. 
Senator, my opinion. 

For a considerable length of time we have witnessed small-business failures 
grow at an appalling rate. The strong combine with the strong and thereby 
grow stronger. The weaker firms are squeezed out. There is something drasti- 
cally wrong with a system which allows such as this to go on. I recognize the 
trend, you recognize it, but why, oh why, can’t there be legislation to put a stop 
to this cancerous evil that is slowly destroying our cherished way of life. You, 
there in the Congress of our country, and you, only have it within your power to 
call the halt. However, resignedly, I hereby end this lament with the usual and 
oft repeated, “Oh well, politics being what it is,” what can one expect? 

After reading the copy of your speech of June 4 in the Senate on the above 
subject matter, may I say I think you are in possession of the pertinent facts 
concerning this subject and covered the ground quite adequately. 

It is my sincere hope that the coming meeting may result in something of a 
lifesaving nature for this depressed industry. Please let me thank you here and 
now for your efforts favorable to a sick, very sick industry. 

Respectfully yours, 


P. E. INGLE. 
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AMALGAMATED MEAT CUTTERS AND BUTCHER 
WORKMEN OF NorTH AMERICA, 
Chicago, Ill., August 11, 1959. 
Hon. LESTER JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Poultry and Egg Subcommittee, Committee on Agriculture, U.S. House 
of Representatives, Washington, D.O. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN JOHNSON: The Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America, AFL-CIO, regrets that the Poultry and Egg Sub- 
committee has postponed further hearings on legislation to aid poultry and egg 
farmers. We had hoped to have a representative of our union testify on this 
legislation in the hearings originally scheduled for the middle of July. Because 
these hearings were canceled, we are taking the opportunity of this letter to 
present the broad outline of our union’s views. We would like very much to 
testify before your committee in more detail when hearings are resumed. 

We do not want to repeat here the facts of the extreme economic problems 
faced by poultry and egg farmers. You have heard testimony from the men and 
women who are currently suffering from low poultry and egg prices. 

Further, a long letter submitted to you by our Local Union 480, Broiler Grow- 
ers Union, goes into detail on the severe hardship of broiler growers. This local 
union is entirely made up of broiler producers. Its members have witnessed the 
price of total corn feed, alone, go higher than the price of the broilers they sell 
in the attempt to earn a living for themselves and their families. 

In this letter we want to emphasize to you that not only the members of our 
broiler growers local union, but of the members of all local unions of the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen are hurt by the catastrophic 
depression of egg and poultry prices. The Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen has 375,000 members. More than 30,000 of them work in 
the poultry industry. The danger of monopoly growth in the industry, which 
becomes more imminent as more and more independent growers are driven out 
of business, will be harmful to our members both as consumers and as workers 
in the industry. 

Also, the often-proved concept that consumers purchasing power of both 
farmers and consumers must remain high if either group is to prosper, is being 
violated by the economic hardships of poultry and egg farmers. The fact that 
the farmers are not able to buy the products which provide jobs for labor is 
dangerous to the economy and to our members. We believe that for the sake of 
the well-being of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen mem- 
bers, poultry farmers must maintain and increase their purchasing power. 

It is unfortunate that some groups complacently, and even gleefully, look upon 
the process of independent poultry farmers losing their farms and life savings. 
Such an attitude must surely be shocking to the members of the subcommittee, 
asitis tous. We cannot imagine that Congress will stand by and permit these 
small farmers to be gobbled up for the benefit of huge combines. 

The attitude of the present administration, perhaps, should not be a surprise 
to anyone. It has consistently and aggressively followed policies which lead to 
the agrandizement of big business and corporation agriculture at the expense of 
the small farmer, small businessman, and the worker. The administration atti- 
tude is, nevertheless, shocking. The administration has told you, in effect, “It 
is too bad if the small farmer goes down the drain, but that is the way things go. 
We will not do anything, except to prevent Congress from providing remedies.” 

The testimony which you have received from poultry farmers across the Nation 
indicates the extreme urgency to enact emergency and long-range legislation 
now. Many of the farmers who came before your committee testified that they 
could not remain in business any longer than a few months unless legislation 
were enacted in their behalf. 

The legislation which has been before your committee divides into two groups: 
(1) The emergency legislation along the line of H.R. 7752 and (2) the long- 
range legislation along the line of H.R. 8483. Unfortunately, the nearness of the 
congressional adjournment and the strong opposition presented by corporate 
poultry interests and the administration prevent the enactment of the long-range 
legislation in this session. This is an unfortunate, but very real, fact of life. 
However, w2 see no reason why the subcommittee cannot act immediately on the 
emergency legislation. There was unanimity among the independent poultry 
farmers on such legislation during the hearings. No further hearings on the 
emergency legislation is needed. We, therefore, strongly urge that the subcom- 
mittee approve emergency legislation such as H.R. 7752 quickly and that it be 
voted by the House of Representatives and the Senate this session. 
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We further urge that you conclude your hearings on the long-range legislation 
between now and the return of Congress in January 1960. We respectfully sug- 
gest that the Poultry and Hgg Subcommittee hold hearings not only in _Wash- 
ington, but also around the country during the congressional recess. In this way, 
the committee will get a conclusive picture of the tremendous need for long range 
poultry marketing legislation, such as H.R. 8483. Such field hearings, in which 
the growers of each area can afford to come before the subcommittee, will also 
demonstrate that there is support for this legislation from small producers in the 
Southeast, despite testimony which you have previously received. 

Upon the return of Congress in January 1960, we would hope that the commit- 
tee will be able to report a bill and that such a measure can be speedily en- 
acted in the second session. 

We urge this action for the sake of not only the thousands of poultry farmers 
who find it impossible to exist under present price conditions, but also for the 
sake of our Nation’s economy and well-being. 

Sincerely yours, 
THomAs J. Lioyp, 
President. 
Patrick E. GorMAN, 
Secretary Treasurer. 


TExAS BROILER ASSOCIATION, 
BROILER GROWER UNION No. 480, 
AMALGAMATED MEAT CUTTERS AND BUTCHERS 
WORKMEN OF NORTH AMERICA, 
Garrison, Tez., July 3, 1959. 


Re Cancellation of Hearings on July 7-8 Before Your Committee 


Hon. Lester R. JOHNSON, 
Chairman and Gentlemen of Poultry Subcommittee of the House Agriculture 

Committee, House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. JOHNSON: The cancellation of the above-captioned hearings was a 
great disappointment to us as we had already made careful arrangements for a 
representative group of broiler growers from Texas and from Arkansas to appear 
before your committee. We of course, as bonafide representatives of actual 
poultry producers, should have appeared earlier but, due to a combination of un- 
fortunate circumstances we were simply unable to do so. 

We are convinced that, with the exception of U.S. Poultry & Egg Producer 
Association, there were no true or representative poultry producers organizations 
testifying before your honored subcommittee and we deeply believe that this has 
given many Members of Congress a distorted and unfair picture of actual con- 
ditions in the poultry producing field, since the big industry crowd, with plenty of 
money and time to appear before your own and other committees of Congress, 
have as usual, presumed to speak for the very producers their groups have almost 
destroyed. And the fact that we were unable to appear and refute them has 
tended to indicate that only small and insignificant groups want national market- 
ing legislation. This is demonstratably untrue, since the overwhelming majority 
of broiler growers in Texas and we are informed, in many other States want and 
desperately need self help legislation as embodied in the national marketing bills 
already introduced in the House of Representatives. 

Such gentlemen as J. D. Sykes, vice president of Ralston Purina Co., are typi- 
cal of the big mass producing combines that have wrecked the broiler industry. 
They are simply opposed to anything that might remotely help the producer. 
Yet, they offer no substitute proposal other than inevitable elimination of the 
remaining groups of poultry producers and they have no shadow of a right, 
worally, legally, or otherwise to speak for broiler growers and we resent their 
presuming to do so. Can you imagine the crescendo of shocked indignation 
that would roll across this land if a group of us broiler growers should presume 
to appear before, say the Commerce Committee, and speak for some action or 
iack of action that would destroy vast areas of American business? Well, that is 
exactly what Mr. Sykes and his big business associates have done before our 
agricultural committees and subcommittees. And they have advocated no 
action, which, if followed will destroy the livelihood of many thousands of farm 
poultry producers along with hundreds of millions of dollars of the farm folks, 
honestly invested in broiler houses and equipment. This investment in broiler 
houses and equipment is far and away the largest permanent investment of any 
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segment of the broiler industry and our producers constitute the overwhelming 
majority of the broiler industry, yet we have been and are being rigidly ex- 
cluded from any and all voice in the affairs of the industry. How can such 
rank injustice be tolerated in our freedom-loving land? The only answer igs 
that the rank and file of producers, being poor, have not been able to make 
themselves heard above the din created by the big rich exploiters of poultry 
farmers. We therefore earnestly and humbly plead that the testimony of the 
big rich who have presumed to speak for American poultry producers, be disre- 
garded and the bona fide voice of the farm producers be heard in their right 
as set forth by the trusted representatives of the actual producers of broilers 
and eggs. 

For your information, when we came out for Government stabilization of the 
broiler and egg industries in November 1956, more than 5,000 letters, cards, and 
telegrams came to us from all poultry producing regions of the United States, 
in 1957 alone and of them all, there were only 31 of the messages opposing 
stabilization of the poultry industry. That is to say that the broiler industry 
has become the cruelest and most destructive monopoly in American history 
and that the people who do the work producing this wealth cannot survive 
without Government help and protection from the powerful monopolies. These 
producers know this for the fact that it is and hence want and desperately need 
self-help legislation, as embodied in the Miller-Sisk-Hagen-Bowles national 
poultry marketing bills. And, as the legislation itself provides for an approval 
by a two-thirds majority before the legislation becomes effective, why shouldn’t 
we be allowed to vote on what is to become of our own business? That is all 
we ask. 

Therefore those who oppose us, simply are, in the final analysis, attempting to 
deny us the right to vote on the question and, no matter what these big business- 
men may say, they well know that the producers would gratefully approve the 
legislation by upwards of 90 percent. Thus, their own action betrays their 
hypocrisy. 

Now, in the past 10 days, many letters have come to us and I am giving you 
three single spaced pages of excerpts taken from this mail received in the past 
10 days, every letter and card of which is duly postmarked and on file in our 
office. You will note that we have not given the names of the writers * * * 
This was withheld because of reprisal against some of the smaller of these 
earnest and sincere people who want and need help and need it now, not next 
year for many will have fallen by the wayside before the end of this year. 

You will note too, that excerpts are quoted from Virginia, Arkansas, Alabama, 
and Oklahoma in addition to Texas, giving you an idea of the vast depth of this 
great need of so many people. 

To give you an idea of the appalling effect of this industry testimony before 
your committee, masquerading as producer groups, I want to quote from a letter 
from one of the ablest, most sincere Members of Congress and one who is deeply 
interested and conscientiously trying to help us poultry producers: “Another 
stumbling block is the adamant position of the South. Witnesses appearing from 
Georgia and Alabama broiler associations were unanimous in thair opinion that 
nothing should be done.” 

There are no broiler producer associations in either Georgia or Alabama on 
any statewide level or to the best of my knowledge even on the county level. 
They are and have been ruthlessly suppressed whenever they have wanted to 
organize. Or so we are informed. 

The truth is simply that the big industry organizations carry a few growers 
on their rolls and then by reason of that gesture, presume to speak for the 
producers not only in their own States but elsewhere. Yet, if this sort of thing 
could mislead one of the ablest and most sincere friends the poultry producers 
ever had in Congress, what might it not do to the less informed? These are 
only some of the means and methods, all of them either shady or unfair by 
which the true voice of the producers have been muted. Therefore, these people 
who have built fortunes upon the ruined lives of thousands are and have been up 
to now at least, allowed to exclude the real producers and substite their own 
wishes for that of the people. And, in this case the people have been helpless 
and will remain so until Congress can get a true picture of the realities of the 
situation. This would seem to be simple. But it is not because this group are 
not only utterly ruthless and heedless of the rights of producers but they are 
rich, strongly entrenched and buttressed with all that wealth, power, and 
influence can bring. 
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Contrast this to the threadbare thousands on the very fringes of ruin because 
of the rapacity of the entrenched monopolists. These people have no money and 
no time for they are kept working from 60 to 90 hours a week trying to make a 
living under conditions made and totally controlled by industry with no regard 
whatsoever to the rights, interests, or wishes of the producers or even the basic 
tenets of humanity. 

Now, our organization has endorsed the Sisk-Miller--Hagen-Bowles National 
poultry marketing bills, with certain changes giving more control to bona fide 
producers and less to both the Secretary of Agriculture and to the broiler in- 
dustry. These bills provide for producer approval by a vote of two-thirds of 
the producers. Therefore, all that we are asking Congress to do is to allow us 
to vote on this self-help measure. Therefore those who say the people don’t 
want anything done have nothing whatever to fear, if they are right, passage 
of the national poultry marketing bills mean nothing at all, since they are 
inoperative unless and until approved by two-thirds vote. What greater safe- 
guard of the rights of the people could anyone want? Please give us this op- 
portunity to run our own business. 

We also strongly endorse and humbly ask immediate passage of H.R. 7752, 
styled a bill to provide emergency relief to family farm poultry and egg pro- 
ducers, by Hon. Charles H. Brown of Missouri. This bill, promptly passed 
would be a tremendous lift and bring hope itself back to the threatened thou- 
sands of poultry producers many of whom have already despaired of any 
help. 

This action was taken by an eight man committee of our area leaders, a 
truly representative group truly reflecting the thinking, needs, and wishes of the 
membership of our organizations. And the action was unanimous. 

We are grateful to you for your effects to better the appalling conditions in 
the broiler and egg industries and we assure you of the heartfelt gratitude of 
the down-trodden thousands of poultry producers throughout Texas and the 
Nation and we humbly beg your early approval of the national poultry market- 
ing bills and the emergency bill, bill H.R. 7752. 

Now, for the record, my qualifications to speak for the growers are as fol- 
lows: 

I am a former president of Nacogdoches County Broiler Association, founder 
and four times president of Texas Broiler Association. Founder and first presi- 
dent of U.S. Poultry & Egg Producer Association. A former director of the 
old National Broiler Association, since swallowed up by the industry behemoth, 
the National Broiler Council, an oligarchy run entirely by and for top industry, 
with all bona fide producer representatives rigidly excluded from any and all 
voice in industry affairs. And I speak with firsthand knowledge of this rigid 
exclusion and absolute refusal to cooperate in any way with producers. More 
recently, I am president of Broiler Grower Union No. 480, Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters & Butcher Workmen of North America, AFL-CIO, presently the only 
broiler grower union in the United States. 

Thanking you in advance for your consideration, we are, 

Sincerely, 
J. B. MCMILian, President. 


TEXAS BROILER ASSOCIATION, 
BROILER GROWER UNION No. 480, 
AMALGAMATED MEAT CUTTERS AND 
BUTCHER WORKMEN OF NORTH AMERICA, 
Garrison, Tea., July 3, 1959. 
Subject: Excerpts from mail coming to us in favor of our endorsement of 
national poultry marketing legislation over a period of some 10 days. 


“T am a broiler grower and I am in favor of Government help in stabilizing 
our industry. I am a widow woman and must have help soon.”—From Fair- 
field, Tex. 

“The Government has not took any action to help us. They are holding the 
silver platter for the tall boys and I cannot reach the top shelf. The broiler 
industry may not be sick but God knows the growers are sick. We must have 
help by Government.”—From San Augustine, Tex. 

“Yes, sir, we are in favor of Government help in stabilizing the broiler in- 
dustry. I am trying to hang on until we do get help.”—From Joaquin, Tex. 
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“Yes, sir, we are 100 percent behind you for Government help for broiler 
growers.”—From Winnsboro, Tex. 

“There is no such thing as voluntary control. We have our whole life savings 
tied up in our broiler houses and equipment. We need help now and thank 
God that we have Texas Broiler Association fighting for us.”—From Dayton, 
Va. 

“Yes, we want Government help. As you know, today the broiler business 
is’a lot of hard work and no pay.”—From Reklaw, Tex. 

“T have been growing broilers for 15 years. My buildings and equipment are 
almost used up and worn out and under present conditions I am unable to make 
necessary repairs much less replacements. Yes, I am strongly in favor of Goy- 
ernment assistance.”—From Fort Worth, Tex. 

“I grow 9,000 broilers to help feed my family. That is 45,000 broilers an- 
nually—enough to feed a good many of the people in this great country, 
Another 2 years under vertical integration I will not only be out of business 
but lose my home as well. The only possible way to break the stranglehold 
of the big interests is through congressional action.”—From Center, Tex. 

“T have an investment of $10,000 in broiler houses and equipment and I cannot 
make even 2 percent on my labor and investment. Yes, Mr. McMillan, I am 
very much in favor of legislation to save our broiler business and appreciate 
anything that is done for us.”—From Timpson, Tex. 

“Yes, we need government help to stabilize the broiler industry.”—From 
Joaquin, Tex. 

“Yes, we are certainly in favor of any Government help that we can get * * * 
I grow 9,000 broilers and am more or less dependent on this as I have become 
disabled with arthritis and cannot do much work at my trade.’”—From Winns- 
borough, Tex. 

“Tell the Congressmen that they peg the price of grain and help about every- 
body but us little guys. Without Government help, we will all be working for 
corporations right on our own land.”—From Ashland, Ala. 

“Yes, we family poultry producers are a forgotten group. We can only hope 
and pray that something will be done for us quick enough to save us.”’’—From 
Cushing, Okla. 

“My broiler house and equipment cost me $5,000. It has been standing idle 
since July 4, 1958 because I could not make expenses. We all believe in free 
enterprise when it is free—but the integrators have monopolized the broiler 
business. The Government is our only refuge—the only thing big enough to 
save us from ruin.”—From Eudora, Ark. 

“We need help from the Members of Congress. Please go and testify before 
them and try to get the proper legislation.””—From Jasper, Tex. 

“Yes, I am for legislation for the producer—but keep the industry big shots 
out of it. They and they alone have ruined our business and they will sabotage 
any laws that may be passed to help us growers. If they are allowed any 
voice or part in it through which they can twist, distort and control it all. Let 
this be for poultry producers and run by poultry producers. We farm folks 
are the only group rigidly denied any and all voice in our own business. * * * 
Give us a chance to survive by sound legislation providing for democratic self 
help like the National Poultry Marketing bill.’—From Crockett, Tex. 

“Yes, I am in favor of Government help. * * * If there ever was a group 
of people who needed help it is the downtrodden broiler growers,’—From 
Winnsborough, Tex. 

“Yes, we are for Government help and I hope something can be done to help 
us. We look to you and we are waiting to see what will be done for we can not 
go on much longer.”—From Garrison, Tex. 

“Yes sir, I am in favor of Government help in satbilizing our industry. * * * 
We trust your judgment in approving the national poulltry marketing bill and 
hope that Congress will help us. Without help, we are lost.”—From Center, Tex. 

“IT am a broiler grower for 34%4years. I have never made much more than the 
interest On our house and equipment. We will appreciate Government help to 
save our homes and farms.”—From Joaquin, Tex. 

“This is to let you know that I am very much in favor of Government help in 
stabilizing the broiler industry. Something must be done.’—From Garrison, 
Tex. 

“T am a widow woman and have only my broiler house to make a living and 
Mr. McMillan I ain’t living much these days. God bless you.’--From Wood- 
ville, Tex. 
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“Yes, sir, I am in favor of Government help for broiler growers and the na- 
tional poultry marketing bill is bound to be good for nothing could possibly be 
worse or more unfair than the present disgraceful broiler industry.”—From 
Center, Tex. 

“Yes sir, we want Government help. * * * We believe we have a right to be 
protected from cruel and inhuman monopoly. And I believe that if you can yell 
loud enough for the Congressmen to hear you above the roar of the big rich 
of the broiler industry leaders, that they will give us laws to protect us. But 
they have plenty of money to travel all over the country on and we can’t do that. 
So, if you can just get the truth over to the Congressment, I know they will help 
us.’—From San Augustine, Tex. 

“T am greatly in favor of Government help in stabilizing our broiler industry. 
We are all very tired of working for nothing. Thank you for your support.”— 
From Center, Tex. 

Note these facts: Texas Broiler Association. and Broiler Grower Union, en- 
joy the support of the overwhelming majority of the broiler growers of Texas, 
more than 3,500 growers having contributed to our funds over the past 4 years. 
When men pay money to a cause, they believe in it and, on every vote ever taken 
by us, on this matter, we have won by a ratio of 104 to 1 and often a large audi- 
ence votes unanimously with the leadership of Texas Broiler Association and the 
Broiler Grower Union. 

J. B. McMILuian, President. 


BEauMONT, Cauir., July 3, 1959. 
Hon. Lester JOHNSON, 


House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


Whereas the future of the independent egg producer is vitally threatened by 
corporate-financed vertical integration which is directly responsible for the 
present disastrous prices for eggs and market hens; and 

Whereas we neither seek nor desire Government handouts or subsidies but 
merely the means by which we can conserve our investments and continue in 
our business: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, The Cherry Valley Egg Association, an incorporation entity with 
its principal office in Cherry Valley, Calif., urges that H.R. 7565 be enacted into 
law with utmost dispatch. 

JOHN PARKER, 
President, Cherry Valley, Calif. 


BEAUMONT, CALirF., July 3, 1959. 
Hon. LesTeR JOHNSON, 


House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


Whereas the major business of Cherry Valley, Calif., now is threatened by 
privatelike tactics of major feed mills who are seeking to gain control of the 
Nation’s egg industry; and 

Whereas the Cherry Valley Chamber of Commerce, an incorporated body 
vitally interested in the welfare of Cherry Valley’s poultrymen, wishes to see 
stability and prosperity return to the industry: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, The Cherry Valley Chamber of Commerce urges that H.R. 7565 be 
enacted into law without delay. 

CHARLOTTE WYLAND, 
Secretary, Cherry Valley, Calif. 


BEAUMONT, CALIF., July 3, 1959. 
Hon. Lester JOHNSON, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


Whereas corporate financed vertical integration threatens bankruptcy in the 
egg industry and apparently is the prime cause of disastrous egg prices this 
year; and 

Whereas the thousands of independent poultrymen still in business need 
production controls to prevent future damage: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, The Cherry Valley poultry section, poultry department, River- 
side County Farm Bureau urges that H.R. 7565 be acted into law with utmost 
dispatch. 


Brit BARGER, 
Chairman, Cherry Valley, Calif. 
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HAWTHORNE, CaLir., June 15, 1959. 
Hon. Ceci R. Kino, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D.C.: 


Urgently request you contact Representative Lester R. Johnson, Democrat,. 


of Wisconsin, regarding Independent Egg Dealer Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia wire expressing opposition to Government support for eggs and poultry. 
We strongly oppose Government support or controls and request your support 
in House Agricultural Committee meeting Tuesday, June 16. 
W. R. Perry, 
Owner, Perry Egg Co. 


(Whereupon, at 12:15 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned subject 
to the call of the Chair.) 
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COMPENSATORY PAYMENTS FOR COTTON 


MONDAY, APRIL 13, 1959 


Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Commopiry SUBCOMMITTEE ON CoTTON 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10:10 a.m., pon to notice, in room 
1310, New House Office Building, Hon. E. C. Gathings (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Gathings, Poage, Abernethy, Hagen, 
Grant, Teague of California, and Pirnie. 

Also present: Representatives Jones of Missouri, McSween and 
Johnson of Wisconsin. 

Christine S. Gallagher, clerk; Hyde H. Murray, assistant clerk; 
and Francis M. LeMay, consultant. 

Mr. Garuines. The subcommittee will come to order. 

This meeting is called for the purpose of considering the Poage 
bill which this committee has worked on in the previous Congress. 
As a matter of fact, it held several meetings—53 hearings on all cot- 
ton problems—and as a part of those 53 meetings we held some on 
this compensatory payment plan for cotton. 

Mr. Poage introduced the first proposal of this kind several years 
ago. He has introduced H.R. 3684 in this Congress, which is some- 
what similar to the legislation that was considered in the last Con- 

ess. I would like to call on Mr. Poage to explain the differences 
in the legislation and to proceed in any way he desires at this time. 

(H.R. 3684 and the Department report are as follows:) 


[H.R, 3684, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To increase farm income and to expand markets for cotton by enabling cotton to 
be sold competitively in domestic and foreign markets 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That notwithstanding the provisions 
of Public Law 85-835, for the 1960 and 1961 crops of upland cotton (herein- 
after referred to as “cotton’’), production adjustment and price support pro- 
grams shall be carried out in accordance with the provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, and the Soil Bank Act, except that— 

(1) the national marketing quota shall be not less than a number of 
bales equal to the estimated domestic consumption and exports of cotton 
for the marketing year for which the quota is proclaimed or the number 
of bales calculated to be produced in such crop year from a national acre- 
age allotment of sixteen million acres, whichever is larger: Provided, how- 
ever, That whenever the total supply of cotton determined for such market- 
ing year exceeds the normal supply the national marketing quota as de- 
termined above shall be reduced by one million bales or by the quantity 
by which the total supply exceeds the normal supply, whichever is smaller, 
and in such event the national acreage allotment shall be reduced propor- 
tionately ; 
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(2) the level of price support to cooperators for any crop of cotton for 
which producers have not disapproved marketing quotas shall be a level 
as near as is practicable to the estimated average world price as determined 
by the Secretary of Agriculture for cotton of comparable quality for such 
marketing year without encouraging excessive supplies of cotton being 
placed under loan, but not more than 3 per centum less than the estimated 
average world price: Provided, That if for any reason funds are not made 
available for carrying out the provisions of paragraph numbered (3) here 
of, the level of price support shall be the level provided in the Agricultura] 
Act of 1949, as amended. The Secretary shall determine and announce 
the estimated average world price and the price support level for the 
different grades and staples of cotton within a period of thirty days prior 
to June 1 of the calendar year in which the marketing year begins; 

(3) the Secretary shall, through the Commodity Credit Corporation or 
other means available to him, make marketing equalization payments to 
the first buyer of cotton from a cooperator in an amount equal to the dif- 
ference between (a) the average spot market price of middling inch cotton 
for the calendar week preceding the date of purchase thereof as deter. 
mined and announced by the Secretary, or the support level of such cotton, 
whichever is higher, and (b) 82 per centum of the parity price of such 
cotton as determined and announced by the Secretary of Agriculture for the 
marketing year: Provided, however, That no equalization payment shall be 
made with respect to any such cotton for which the first buyer thereof hag 
not paid to the cooperator, in addition to the agreed purchase price, an 
equalization payment in the amount hereinbefore provided: And provided 
further, That not more than a total of $5,000 of such equalization pay- 
ments shall be made with respect to any crop to any one producer on all 
farms in which he has an interest. Payments hereunder shall be made by 
the Secretary pursuant to such regulations as he may promulgate and may 
include the requirement of a statement or certification by the producer, in 
such form as, if false, will subject him to prosecution under section 15(a) 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act, that he is eligible to 
receive such payment; 

(4) any cotton placed in the loan and which is unredeemed at the matur- 
ity date of the loan shall become the property of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and the cooperator placing such cotton in the loan shall re 
ceive on each pound of cotton at the time of such transfer of title to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation a marketing equalization payment from 
the Commodity Credit Corporation in an amount equal to the equalization 
payment provided for in paragraph (3) hereof and subject to the same limi- 
tations and conditions, which payment shall be in addition to the amount 
of any loan received: Provided, however, That there shall be assessed 
against any cotton which has remained in the loan for more than ninety 
days the carrying charges accumulating thereafter against such cotton 
which carrying charges shall be deducted from such marketing equaliza- 
tion payments if title to such cotton is transferred to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., April 3, 1959. 
Hon. Harotp D. Coo.Ley, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN CooLEeY: This is in reply to your letter of January 31, in 
which you requested a report on H.R. 3684, a bill to increase farm income and to 
expand markets for cotton by enabling cotton to be sold competitively in 
domestic and foreign markets. 

The Department does not favor the enactment of this bill. 

The bill applies for the 1960 and 1961 crops of upland cotton. It provides 
that the national marketing quota shall not be less than the number of bales 
equal to the larger of the estimated domestic consumption and exports of 
eotton for the marketing year for which the quota is proclaimed, or the number 
of bales calculated to be produced in such crop year from a national acreage 
allotment of 16 million acres, except that when the total supply of cotton exceeds 
the normal supply, the national marketing quota as thus established shall be 
reduced by the smaller of 1 million bales or the quantity by which the total 
supply exceeds the normal supply. Any reduction in the national marketing 
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quota would require a proportionate reduction in the national acreage allot- 
ment. The price-support level would be based upon, and must not be more thax 
3 percent below, the estimated world price of cotton of comparable quality. 
The support price would be established annually during the period May 2 to 
May 31. The support level provided by the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1949 would apply in any year when funds for equalization payments are not 
provided. The equalization payment would be the difference between the higher 
of the average spot market price for Middling inch cotton for the calendar 
week preceding purchase, or the support level of such cotton, and 82 percent 
of the parity price of such cotton, with a maximum of $5,000 per annum for any 
producer. Equalization payment, minus carrying charges if held more than 
3 months, is to be made on loan cotton for which title is transferred to CCC. 

Under this bill farmers who comply with their farm cotton acreage allotments 
would receive equalization payments from the Secretary through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, or other means available to the Secretary which would 
make it possible for them to obtain approximately 82 percent of parity for 
their production of upland cotton, except in the case of very large producers 
where the $5,000 limitation on payment becomes effective. 

This bill would commit the Government to a costly program for cotton. While 
the bill sets up a program for only 2 years, it might be extended for cotton 
for a longer period of time or made applicable to other commodities. We 
believe that any legislation for cotton should be in the nature of lessening the 
role of Government in connection with the commodity. 

The Department opposed the enactment of a similar bill, H.R. 877, in its 
report to the Committee on Agriculture, House of Representatives, on March 
21, 1957. Also, Assistant Secretary McLain recommended against that bill in 
testimony before the same committee on April 9, 1957. A similar bill, H.R. 
8708, was introduced by Mr. Poage during the 84th Congress. In the Presi- 
dent’s message to Congress on January 29, 1959, relative to suggested agri- 
cultural programs, he recommended against direct-payment programs. 

We assume the intent of this bill is that Public Law 85-835 be ineffective for 
1960 and 1961 only to the extent that it conflicts with this bill; however, we 
believe the effect of this bill is to make inoperative for the years in question 
all provisions of Public Law 85-835 which relate to upland cotton. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
TrvuE D. Morse, Acting Secretary. 


Mr. Poacr. I want to point out that, while the hearing is called on 
H.R. 3684, I have felt that the implications of this hearing were far 
broader than merely this bill, that this hearing should, as I see it, 
explore the whole question of direct payments as an approach for sup- 
port of cotton. I will be very much disappointed this morning if 
we do confine it to this bill. 

H.R. 3684 is before you so that we may have something as a subject 
of discussion. It is not before you as a finalized or a perfect piece of 
drafting of legislation in any way. 

It is basically the same as the numerous bills on this subject which 
were pending before this committee at the close of the last Congress. 
There are some modifications in this bill that, probably, reflect my 
own present views and not anything else, because I felt if I was going 
to introduce a bill, I better introduce one that seemed to me to be in 
keeping with what I thought we should do rather than try and make 
it all-comprehensive and to compromise it by changes that are always 
essential in writing any kind of legislation, and which must be made 
before the passage of any program. 

Basically, this bill attempts to support the price of cotton through 
direct payments to the growers. 

I know there is a great deal of feeling on that matter both for and 
against. There are a great many of us who feel that there is not any 
other practical method being suggested as an approach to the cotton 
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problem. Whether you agree that direct payments are sound as a 
neral rule or not, there are certain factors about the cotton industry 
that make the direct payment method an important factor. 

It is perfectly true that you can take wheat and so restrict the pro- 
duction as to make the law of supply and demand give you a higher 
price on your domestic market. Of course, if you have less wheat 
or cotton, for that matter, coming on the market than the market 
demands the price will go up. I think that this is practicable in the 
case of wheat because the public does not substitute cornmeal for 
wheat flour simply because the price of wheat has gone up 50 cents 
a bushel. 

But when the price of raw cotton goes up substantially, the mills 
do substitute synthetics for raw cotton and they do use something 
else. 

Consequently, you cannot apply the same formula successfully to 
cotton that might be successfully applied to other commodities. 

I know there are a great many people who say very Properhy that 
we should recognize the law of supply and demand. I think every- 
body that just stops and thinks about it will recognize this is correct, 
Congress cannot repeal this law of supply and demand. I do not 
think this Congress has ever tried to repeal the law of supply and 
demand as so many people like to say. 

The basis of our whole present farm program is simply bringin 
supply and demand into balance so that the law of supply and deman 
will work in favor of the agricultural producer rather than working 
to his detriment. 

That principle has not been followed exclusively by farmers—it has 
been followed by every other factor in the economy. What is the 
basis of your minimum wage and maximum hours law except an appli- 
cation of the law of supply and demand? We have long passed the 
time when men were working in factories such a long period of time 
that they were actually caused physical injury. We have reduced the 
days of work per week and per month to bring the supply of labor 
into balance with the demand for labor, and in that way we are main- 
— wages. That is the purpose of your present wage and hours 
aw. 

Of course, all industry does the same thing, including most of those 
who are so bitter in their criticism of the farm program. 

Oil is a great industry. Oil was bringing 10 cents a barrel when 
I was a member of the senate of the State of Texas. We gave the 
oil industry proration laws. Every oil-producing State in the 
Union, that I know of today, except California, now has proration 
laws. The oil industry could not exist without these proration laws. 
And the Federal Government has approved them. They are just as 
much a part of our Federal legal structure as are our agricultural 
controls beteiags the oil that is produced under those laws is sold in 
interstate commerce. You cannot move illegally produced oil—that 
is, non-pro-rationed oil in interstate commerce. 

I think it is fine. It has brought the price of oil up from 10 cents 
a barrel to $3 a barrel. It has maintained a great industry. That has 
been important to my State and it has been important to this Nation. 
Thus the Government has stabilized the price of oil. 

Why should we be scandalized when we find the Government at- 
tempting to stabilize the price of agricultural products?) Why should 
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we find it wrong to have the Government help the farmer bring his 

roduction into line with demand. And find it perfectly proper to 
help the oil companies to stabilize or balance production with demand ¢ 
We help everybody—labor, industry, business. Why should it be 
wrong to do it for the farmers? Our whole farm program has been 
based on the idea that our Government would help farmers use the 
same economic laws which industry, labor, and business use. We have 
recognized that when you balance production and demand in agri- 
culture that we would automatically achieve a reasonable price for 
the farmer, a reasonable return to the farmer. 

Of course, we have added to the aid of the farmer in a good many 
ways. We have, through our present loan program, a direct sub- 
sidized program, but many people try te confine those subsidies to 
exporters or to foreign consumers. 

hat lower price of cotton to the mill in Italy or Japan is to enable 
the mill to take American cotton and spin it into goods and fabrics— 
it enables the foreign consumer to buy this cloth at a cheaper price 
than if we did not pay that subsidy. But we have refused to pay 
that subsidy or a comparable subsidy where the cotton was going to 
be used by American mills and sold to American consumers. There 
isn’t any logical justification for that distinction. 

It would seem to me to be much easier to justify the payment of the 
subsidy to the American mill than to the Japanese mill. It would 
seem to me it would be much easier to justify reducing the price of 
cotton goods to the housewife in New York City than in Bombay. 
But we have followed exactly the other policy and I see witnesses 
here today who will, I am sure, oppose a direct payment to American 
cotton farmers, but who still support direct subsidies on exports. 

We subsidize our goods that go abroad. We do not subsidize our 

ods consumed at home. That makes our farm program appear to 
Cae very heavily upon the consumers in the United States. 

While I am frank to say that so far as I can see there is little rela- 
tionship between the farm price of agricultural products and the 
cost of living, I know that many people believe a close and direct 
relationship exist. I do not think that such relationship can exist as 
many insist. I think the experience of wheat conclusively proves that 
no relationship actually exists when wheat is sold for $2.25, and bread 
is sold for 13 cents a pound and when wheat is at $1.75, bread is sold 
at 19 cents a pound. I do not believe that the consumer gets the 
benefits he thinks he does by lower farm prices. 

There has been a very effective campaign over this country to make 
the consumer believe that he was being badly hurt by giving the 
farmer even a substantial part of parity or of a fair price. 

So I think it would be well, at least, if we disabuse the consumer of 
any fear that he was being hurt by the farm program. And cer- 
tainly the present farm program of deliberately forcing up the price 
on the American market gives the consumer the right to think at 
least that he is being hurt. And if it has any effect at all upon the 
retail market it does hurt the consumer. 

I doubt very much that the farm price has the direct relationship 
the retail market that many people think it has. But if there is 
any relationship our present program tends to raise the cost to the 
consumer. 
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On the contrary, if we were paying a direct subsidy not to the forei 
mills but to the American producer the only possible effect on the 
consumer would be to lower his costs. And since that consumer ig 
presently paying the bill, all of us being consumers, it seems to me that 
there is not much justification in the demand that we should not 
adopt a program that would, at least, tend to reduce the cost of living 
to the American consumer rather than tending to increase it. 

Our present program tends to increase the cost of living. Our 
present program clearly results in textile costs that are greater in 
the United States than in foreign nations that have the benefit of our 
subsidy. 

So there are many of us who have felt that we ought to adopt a 
program that would result in a lower cost to American consumers, 
that would lower costs to American mills, to make our American mills 
competitive with foreign mills, to give to American consumers of 
cotton an opportunity to purchase their products as cheaply as the 
man in Japan or Manchester or other places can purchase it. 

The direct payment program would do just that, I feel that is one 
of the great advantages of the program. It would give to American 
consumers, American mills, the same opportunity to use cotton rather 
than synthetics that our present subsidy program gives to foreign 
mills and consumers. 

We could achieve a good many other desirable results if we would 
do that. We would move cotton out of Government warehouses into 
the hands of the trade. 

And it seems to me that if there is one point on which there is unani- 
mous agreement about our farm program it is that we are moving 
too much of our products into Government warehouses, paying too 
much for long-time storage in Government warehouses, rather than 
moving the product into consumption. 

The present program, of necessity, moves our crops into Govern- 
ment warehouses. You cannot get support at the present time unless 
you put your cotton into a warehouse, get the warehouse receipt, and 
on that you get a loan from the Government, with the idea that the 
Government will ultimately take the cotton. Of course that is not 
true in every case; some producers do use the loan only as a loan. 

I think there has been some rather unnecessary publicity given 
recently to some loans that were repaid that were treated in the 
publications as if they were Government payments. 

But by and large cotton stays in Government hands. It stays in the 
warehouse and finally title passes from the owner, from the pro- 
ducer to the Commodity Credit Corporation, and the CCC then be- 
comes the great supplier of the trade. The CCC becomes the one 
great handler of cotton, the one agency that has enough cotton on 
hand to take care of anybody. 

So under the present program, we have the U.S. Government 
in business up to the hilt, the U.S. Government controlling com- 
pletely the marketing of cotton. No individual cotton firm, 
no matter how big they may be, can possibly compete with the 
CCC, nor can any individual cotton firm or any combination of them 
control policy so as to thwart the policy of the CCC. 

The U.S. Government alone controls the cotton markets as we 
have it today. We have bypassed the normal channels of trade. We 
have made the U.S. Government the great purchaser and seller of 
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cotton—almost the exclusive purchaser and almost the exclusive 
supplier of cotton. We have come very close to putting a monop- 
oly in the hands of the U.S. Government. I know of no program 
under which you can involve the Government more deeply than 
the program we presently have for supporting the price of cotton. 
The Government is in the business up over its eyes. I would like to 
get the Government out of business, so far as we can. 

A direct payment poner would bring the Government out of 
business because the Government would quit buying. The Govern- 
ment would quit making loans on the cotton. It would quit hold- 
ing warehouse receipts. It would quit paying storage. I think this 
is a highly desirable objective. : 

This compensatory pee program does this, but it does more. 
It gives the farmer substantial income a ia 

So, to those who preach free enterprise, I would like to invite their 
support of a direct payment program that we may get the U.S. Gov- 
ernment out of this tremendously expensive program of supporting 
the price of cotton and let cotton move at the world price. That we 
might have cotton move into the normal channels of trade. That we 
might let the private buyer buy cotton and sell cotton. If they want to 
hold cotton, let them pay for the storage of it, rather than putting that 
obligation on the US. Government as they do now. 

I think we might then pass to the farmer. : 

Of course, the present program is pee | expensive. We are 
paying a lot of money to support the price of cotton, and only a 
art of it is going to farmers. 

We determined that we would support cotton at 82 percent of parity 
this year. We determined that we wanted the farmer to get 82 per- 
cent of parity. We determined that cotton is to bring 82 percent of 
parity in the American market. At present the farmer gets his sup- 
port when he puts his cotton into the loan. Is that the only cost to 
the Government? This cotton is staying in the warehouse. Much of it 
stays there 3 and 4 years before it is sold. I suppose the average is not 
that high. I suppose on an average it is not more than 24 to 30 months ? 
Is that not right ! 

That is costing a dollar and a half. That is costing about that much 
to carry that cotton and not only paying the warehouse charges, but 
all other kinds of charges. We are paying all of the carrying charges, 
the carrying costs of the Government operation. 

I think it is inevitable that when we hold the cotton a considerable 
period of time, reclassification comes up and we have lost on reclassifi- 
cation. 

So that actually, we have been paying out a good deal more money 
to these people than we have to farmers, By this time we have paid 
out $40 a bale. The first 18 months of the program it was $72 a hale 
cost to the Government. But the farmer didn’t get that $72 a bale. 
He did not get that $40 or $50. He gets a part of it, it is true. The 
program is helpful to the farmers, it is true. 

But we are paying stupendous sums for storage, stupendous sums 
for carrying this cotton. Why we should be burdened with those 
costs, I cannot see. If we could adopt a program that would channel 
every dollar that the Government is going to spend on a farm program 
into. the pockets of the farmers, we would not need to spend as many 
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dollars to give the farmer the same assistance that the present type ef 
program gives. pee iit, : 

As a member of the committee, I am primarily interested in the 
welfare of the farmers. I know if we can channel every dollar that 
the Government spends on support, to the farmer, that we do not have 
to take so much money from the taxpayers. 

So, I would like to see us adopt a program where the money 
into the farmers’ pockets rather than into somebody else’s pockets, 
Then if these other people need Government assistance let them come 
to the Government on their own volition and ask for assistance to meet 
their own problems, rather than charging it to the farmers. 

Certainly, the present program, whatever the figures may be, is using 
tremendous amounts of tax money for the benefits of people other than 
farmers. I would like to see a program that limits our expenditures to 
the benefit of the farmers. By so doing, I think we would save the 
taxpayers a substantial amount of money. 

As you can well see, you had last year 12 million bales of cotton— 
take the 12-million-bale crop, make payments of $20 a bale on that, 
You can pay for every bale of cotton grown with $240 million. You 
can pay the farmers $20 a bale—a pretty substantial help. Prob- 
ably all they will need. 

ut suppose we spend $300 million? You are putting it all in 
the hands of the farmers and you are not spending nearly as much 
as we have spent on the export subsidy alone. 

It is all going to the American producers rather than somebody 
overseas, and saving the taxpayers the money. 

I think legislation must try to reduce the cost to the taxpayer. I 
think we have got to try to eliminate the surpluses that we have 
building up wal prevent their recurrence. We have to give the farm- 
ers, the producers, some real sound return. 

Of course, any program should, as far as it is possible, minimize 
controls. None of us want any more controls than we have. Nobody 
can foresee under the present program any less, because it calls con- 
stantly for more and more. 

If we follow the philosophy of those who would allow the farmers’ 
income to drop in order to achieve some of these other desirable re- 
sults, you do not minimize controls, because we have grown our biggest 
crops of cotton with our lowest return to our farmers. The biggest 
crop we ever grew was in 1937, and we had a support program in 1987, 
It was 52 percent of parity. 

If those who claim that we can reduce production by lowering the 
price of farm commodities are correct we should have imported cot- 
ton in 1937. Instead we grew our biggest crop, And we always do 
do it, because farmers have to feed their families the same as every- 
body else. When they see the price of their cash crop go down they 
have no way of meeting their expenses except to grow more. They 
always try to offset a loss in price by an increase in production. 

I think those who tell us that a reduction in supports would enable 
us to abandon controls are not familiar with the problems of farmers 
or the history of farmers. 

So if the mere reduction in price is not going to give us an easing 
of controls, how do we get easing of controls? I think the only way 
we can honestly tell the American farmer we are going to bring about 
easing of controls is to expand our market. Whenever we can sell 
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more cotton, we can grow more acres of cotton. I think that is the 
only sound and proper approach to increasing our acreage—that is 
to be able to sell more cotton. 

If we allow the American mills to buy cotton at the same price as 
foreign mills are able to buy it, I think we will sell more cotton. Cer- 
tainly, we can, at least, stop the inroads of synthetics. If we can 
stop the inroads of synthetics, we will then be in a position to get 
some benefit from the increasing demand for textiles in the United 
States. But under our existing program we have been allowing syn- 
thetics to take a large share of the market year after year. 

So we come to you with a program that we believe will enable the 
American mills to use more cotton. If you.use more cotton, then you 
automatically increase your acreage and minimize your controls. 

There is lots of talk about how you can arbitrarily give farmers 
additional acreage. You cannot give additional acreage. You cannot 
give additional acreage under the present program and maintain 
your farmers’ income, unless the Government makes up the difference. 

There is only one way of doing it. If you can let that cotton move 
into the mills, you can increase the demand for cotton. And when you 
increase the demand for cotton, you can minimize the controls. . 

So, it seems to me that this program comes nearer meeting all of 
the prerequisites of a sound farm program than any that has been 
suggested to us. 

f course, unfortunately, there have been very few suggestions come 
to this committee. In fact, the last year we have had very little if 
anything except criticism of what we have. I have joined some of 
that criticism. But I think that those who criticize have an obliga- 
tion to come forward and say what should be done. 

What I am suggesting may not be on the right road. I think it is, 
but it may not be. A man cannot tell unless he travels to his destina- 
tion. I think this program points in the direction we want to go. 
But at least, I am willing to come before this committee with some- 
thing I believe in. At least, I am willing to think there is a road 
that is better. 

I believe we have the signpost in this bill. We may very well find 
if we pursue this bill that there will be detours. We may very well 
find there will be shortcuts. We may very well find many of the 
details of this are incorrectly mapped, but I think we are pointing 
in the right direction in this bill. 

This bill would provide a marketing quota of not less than the “num- 
ber of bales equal to the estimated domestic consumption and ex- 
ports for cotton for the marketing year for which the quota is pro- 
claimed or the number of bales calculated to be produced in such 
crop year from a national allotment of 16 million acres, whichever 
is larger.” 

In other words, we are establishing a 16-million-acre minimum: 
That is what the minimum is in the present law. It does not change 
the present floor. 

But if there appears to be an increase in the demand, as we think 
one — be, the number of acres would go up under the terms of 
this bill. 

We make an effort to get rid of some of the carryovers we have, 
by providing that in those years whenever the total supply of cotton 
determined for such marketing years exceeds the normal supply the 
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national marketing quota as determined above shall be reduced by 
1 million bales. 

In other words, we want to see how many bales are required. I 
think unless we are willing to take some active stand to wipe out that 
surplus we are just kidding ourselves, because you can talk about 
freezing the surplus, but you never have been able to freeze a vast 
supply of a crop without an adverse effect on the market. 

e must also take into consideration the fact that this surplus is 
stored. It is costing the U.S. Government a considerable amount of 
money. 

In this bill, we are providing for a price support to cooperators in 
the form of a direct payment. It would be high enough to bring the 
farmer’s returns up to 82 percent of parity. 

That is the support price. The loan price would be under the world 
price. That is, of course, exactly what the Secretary, if I understand 
it correctly, wants and what the Farm Bureau wants—to get the sup- 
port price less than the world price. The Secretary said that is what 
he wanted. As I understand the Secretary, he sat right here and said 
he wanted it less than the world price; less than the market price. If 
I understand the proposition of supporting cotton at 10 percent less 
than the average market price of the past 3 years, it will mean that 
the support will quickly drop to a support price of something less than 
the market price. So the loan immediately drops below the world 

rice. 

We do not think that a loan of that kind is of any value. I donot 
think it will be used. But it would be there if some unusual tragedy 
occurred in the world. 

In other words, we do not kill the loan. We leave it where we do 
not think it will do anybody any good. But it is there and available 
in case of emergency. 

And we provide, of course, that if for any reason no funds are avail- 
able for carrying out this program then the loan level as provided by 
the act of 1949 shall come back into effect. 

And then we provide that the Secretary shall establish a payment 
program which will pay the difference between the spot market price 
in the preceding week and 82 percent of parity for all cotton. 

This is one of the fundamental differences between this bill and the 
bill we had last year. The support price on all of our cotton crops 
under this bill will be at the present level, that is, at the present support 
for the A crop. It will be at 82 percent of parity, which is where most 
of our cotton is right now. 

The previous bill made a distinction between that percentage of the 
cotton crop which represented that which was going to be sold on the 
American market and that percentage which would be sold to world 
trade. Last year’s bill supported the domestic percentage of the crop, 
which was then estimated to be nine-thirteenths of the crop, at 90 
percent of parity with no payments for the remaining four-thirteenths 
of your crop, which was expected to move in export. In other words, 
in dollars and cents it figured almost the same support as this bill. 
There is practically no difference in cost to the Government; prac- 
tically no difference in return to the farmer. 

I thought that it was simpler to let the support go to every pound 
of cotton produced in the United States rather than to divide it into 
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two separate calculations. The old bill did not actually divide the 
crop, it was simply a calculation. I realize that some advantages can 
be obtained if you want to divide the crop physically, so that you have 
that which is going to be sold on the domestic market and that which is 
going to be exported in different physical places. But it involves a 
lot of complications. I doubt that it is worth the effort. That is one 
of the fundamental differences between the two bills. 

Then the most controversial question probably in this whole bill 
is the next provision, which is a limitation of $5,000 of payments to 
any one grower. 

That limitation is no fundamental part of the direct payment plan. 
It is not essential to the plan. It is not something necessarily asso- 
ciated with the direct payment program, but it can be applied with 
other programs. It has been applied to some farm programs. 
Whether it should be applied or not is a matter of lots of controversy. 
There are severe differences of opinion whether it should be in any 
bill. 

I have personally felt that inasmuch as many of the people who 
are producing the larger amounts of cotton have publicly stated they 
could grow cotton so cheaply they would be in a position, if they got 
$5,000 subsidy on his first 200 or 250 bales—and they will get it under 
the terms of this bill—to sell his additional production cheaper. He 
will get payments the same as anybody else does on his production 
up to a point where the payments reach $5,000. After he has received 
$5,000 he will have to figure on the blend price. His payment, there- 
fore, per bale would not be as great as the payment to the man who 
didn’t grow but three or four bales of cotton but he would certainly 
get substantial aid. I have felt that since so many of those who grow 
the larger amounts of cotton have stated they can grow it so cheaply 
that if they got payment up to $5,000 they would be in a pretty good 
competitive position because if they can grow cotton for the world 
market without any assistance at all—and they say they can—that 
they would still be in a very favorable position, and that the U.S. 
Government would not be put in the position of paying subsidy to 
somebody who says he does not need it. I am sure of those who are 

roducing 100 or 125 bales or less, that they are all going to have to 
feave help to stay in business. Of course, unless they stay in business, 
a lot of other people will not stay in business. 

I think it 1s oftentimes overlooked that were we simply to allow 
all cotton production to fall into the hands of people who grow 500 
bales or more, where there are no small cottongrowers, there would 
be no advantage of volume to the ginner, the storekeeper, and so 
forth. The large growers do not haul their cotton to the local gin. 
They gin it themselves. There would not be any of the local spendin 
that comes from the normal harvesting of the cotton crop, in the loca 
banks and stores, because these people who are growing these lar, 
amounts do not spend the money locally today. They spend it in 
Memphis and Dallas and Phoenix and in Los Angeles. They do not 


spend their money maintaining the local community. 

So if we are going to maintain, and I think it is one of the duties 
of this Congress to try to maintain, basic rural economy, we can find 
considerably more justification for spending tax money in a way 
which does spread the money around than you can to maintain a pro- 
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gram that concentrates it in a few hands. At least, that is my per- 
sonal feeling. 

But, certainly, I would still support the direct payment plan if we 
had no limitations in it whatever. I think it would be a vast im- 

rovement over our present program. I think it would carry with 
it all of the fundamental advantages that go with direct payments as 
contrasted with loans. I think that the committee could well afford to 

ive serious consideration to this question of who is to be paid, and 
se much, and whether there should be any graduation. I think 
there are a good many possibilities that need to be explored and the 
committee needs to explore them. 

I believe that is about the substance of this bill. Anybody who kept 
cotton in the loan for more than 90 days would have to pay storage 
on it. That is, of course, to prevent him using the loan for anything 
other than simply crop financing. It seems that there is a field for 
that kind of financing. There are some people who do not seem to 
recognize it that the loan can be used to aid orderly marketing and 
that it is so used. We saw, in one of the national magazines, pictures 
and figures that gave the impression that some of the large cotton- 
growers are getting more than $1 million in payments out of the 
U.S. Government. One of the concerns named there actually paid 
back every dollar that it borrowed. Certainly, we want to allow any- 
body that wants to use the loan as a means of financing their opera- 
tions during harvest to do so—we should give them an opportunity to 
do so. But we do not want them to keep their cotton in the loan. 
We don’t want the loan to be a sale. Under this bill it would not be 
so used. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that that will give us an idea of what we 
are proposing in this present legislation. 

i‘ Simwes: It gives us a very fine idea of what you propose 
here. I would like to ask you if you would like to introduce Mr. 
Pfeiffenberger. 

Mr. Poage. I will be glad to. I want to disabuse your minds as to 
why he is here. He is not here to support my bill. Mr. Pfeiffen- 
berger and I have had some discussions and sharp differences of 
opinion about acreages, and the like. He represents the great cotton 
section of the State. I represent what used to be the greatest cotton 
section. I think Mr. Pfeiffenberger knows as much about the prac- 
tical operations of cotton as anybody I know of. He knows it from 
the producers’ standpoint. He represents a great producer organ- 
ization, I suppose the largest cotton producers’ organization in the 
United States, isn’t it? 

Mr. PretrrenBercer. I believe so. 

Mr. Poage. It does not have a member in my district. I think he 
is well qualified. We will be delighted to hear from George W. 
Pfeiffenberger, secretary of the Plains Cotton Growers Association. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I do not know too much about cotton, 
but I was very much interested in the philosophy of Congressman 
Poage, and I very much agree with his thoughts. 

Mr. Gatuines. It seems that no one in the district represented by 
Mr. Poage is here. There is a lot of reasoning back of this approach. 

Mr. Jonnson of Wisconsin. I want to say further, that I think his 
philosophy, if carried out with other commodities, we can work out a 
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farm program. What he says is a yardstick, which if sound for cot- 
ton, would apply to dairy and wheat and other commodities, 

Mr. Garuines. We are glad to have you here, Mr. Pfeiffenberger, 
and we will be pleased to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE W. PFEIFFENBERGER, EXECUTIVE VICE 
PRESIDENT, PLAINS COTTON GROWERS, INC., LUBBOCK, TEX. 


Mr. Prevrrensercer. My name is George Pfeiffenberger, and I am 
executive vice president of the Plains Cotton Growers, Inc., an 
organization of 25,000 cotton farmers and allied cotton industry both. 

As you well know, our organization is, also, a member of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Producers Associates. However, I am not speaking for 
the American Cotton Producers today. _ i2sh4 

Last year, during all of the negotiations, our organization sup- 

orted what is generally known as the American Cotton Producers 
Associates bill. It originated, I believe, with Congressman Jones and 
then Congressman Poage. 

This was a compensatory payment type of bill. 

And last Friday our omen of directors met, and after a long dis- 
cussion, voted ePaROTaaE to reaffirm our poe on that type of 
bill. In other words, we believe that it had the mechanism in it to 
carry out the objectives which we all agreed on and which Mr. Poage 
so very capably outlined here this morning. 

However, in the resolution which was passed, it also said that we 
would or should work for the very best bill possible. We interpret 
this as meaning that while we favor this type of bill we are not married 
to it, and we will work and cooperate with and compromise with 
other folks in the hopes of getting a bill which will really do the job. 
And if that is not a compensatory payment bill, we will support 
whichever new one comes out. 

Mr. Poage mentioned a while ago that those people who have 
objections to certain things should, also, offer alternatives. And our 
organization thinks after studying the new bill, H.R. 3684, that it 
in general encompasses the principle of the American Cotton Pro- 
ducers Associates bill, And while there are some who think the 
mechanism of it was better than this, because we like it rather than 
the across-the-board mechanism, because under that system it gave the 
farmer a choice of growing his domestic allotment or anywhere be- 
tween his domestic allotment and his total allotment, and as it in- 
creased acreages between those two points his average price support 
went down. That was the original idea and it sort of got lost in the 
shuffle, I think, last year, and we wound up with an “A” and “B” 
choice, instead. 

Mr. Poage’s new bill is acceptable to us with, of course, the one 
objection of the $5,000 limitation. 

In the first place, we think limitation is a bad principle to put in 
a bill since if a law is to be one of equalization between market price 
and some support price, it should go clear across the board. However, 
if I might offer just one or two suggestions—and these are not worked 
out to any degree, but simply thoughts along this line—it might be 
acceptable to the larger grower—and I am not speaking for him in 
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the sense that he has accepted this idea—for him to take a cash pay- 
ment up to a certain amount, and then over that amount take it in 
kind, from the Commodity Credit Corporation stocks. That. would, 
probably, be in the form of certificates, which he would in turn sell 
to the cotton shippers. As you know, we have an in-kind export 
program which has been operating but it will continue as the sole 
export program starting August 1. I believe the mechanism is already 
here. 

It would remove the injustice of having a limitation on the larger 
man and yet would have the advantage of keeping down the actual 
cash cost to the Government. And on the other hand, would put the 
larger farmers actually into the marketing picture, because in order 
to realize money from those certificates they would have to go out 
and market those certificates. 

Mr. Garuines. Where does that program start ? 

Mr. Pretrrensercer. At which level? I would not like to say, 
because that would be a matter to be worked out. I think $5,000 is 
a little too low. Maybe $10,000 would be a figure that would be a 
good place to start, although, of course, that is not a fixed figure by 
any means even in our minds—just a place to start on that. 

Five thousand dollars in our calculations would cover only from 
about 100 to 125 bales of cotton. In particular area, that would 
probably affect, why, around 25 percent of our farmers, maybe a little 
more than that. 

It is quite possible, though, that they would remove their objections 
to a bill of this type or any kind of limitations if the difference could 
be made up in kind or in bales of cotton. That is just a suggestion. 
And I think maybe some permit to work out a little more fully. 

Another suggestion might be a layout mechanism in the program 
as Mr. Poage has mentioned this morning with possibly increasing 
benefits as the percentage of the land is laid out. That one we are 
not quite so familiar with. I think there was a provision of that 
nature in the feed bill last year. Isn’t that correct? 

Another suggestion. I do not know at all how this would be taken 
by the people involved. At the present time, the cotton textile mill 
industry is receiving a subsidy on the equivalent amount of cotton 
in manufactured goods they ship abroad. I do not remember what 
that amount is. In the whole picture it is a very small amount. I 
think it is just around $250,000 a month or just in that neighborhood. 

Mr. Gaturnes. Before you get that far, I wonder if you would 
not explain your views as to how the plan would work. How would 
you suggest that it could be made to work? It has, also, been pro- 
posed for those interested in wheat. I wonder if you could give us 
your idea as to how you would apply it to cotton. It was presented 
here last year, in the feed grain subcommittee hearings. 

Mr. Prerrrensercer. Mr. Gathings, I haven’t thought that one out 
in any particular to even suggest a course. I would say, though, that 
the plan suggested last year by the grain sorghum people was pre- 
sented to our board of directors, and our board voted to support 
that as an across-the-board method for their purposes. 

I think that involves the laying out, let us say, of 20 percent for 
example, and then drawing in-kind certificates from the Commnedity 
Credit stocks. Then if you wanted to lay out 30 percent you drew 
more certificates. Wasn’t that the general idea? 
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. Poace. Yes. 

Mr Pretrrensercer. I do not know whether that would work 
exactly in cotton or not. In casting about for something where we 
can get together, we must explore every possibility that human minds 
can think up. ; 

I was in ‘Wladifingten 3 weeks ago on a completely different matter 
and I went home feeling extremely blue. I was infected with some 
of the articles I read in the magazines. And I read about the $10 
billion costs and all, and it looked to me if we didn’t forget our differ- 
ences and get together, we would all blow up together. 

That is the reason we are trying to think up every possible avenue 
and the rest on just our board has voted to cooperate with everybody 
to try to come up with an answer. — i aff 

The mills, as I said, are receiving the export subsidy at this time. 
I do not know whether it would be possible—maybe this is completely 
out of line—but I wonder if possibly the cotton mills in this country 
could continue to buy their cotton at domestic prices and let them 
pay the subsidy. 

i wonder if possibly the American mills could continue to buy 
cotton at domestic prices and work out a way for them to receive the 
subsidy. Under the American Cotton Producers Associates’ and 
under Mr. Poage’s bills the payments go to the first buyer. 

I would like to tell Mr. Barringer I am not proposing this. I am 
simply casting out the idea. And I just don’t know whether that one 
is practical. ay 

There is so much opposition to the producer receiving a direct 
payment that I am just looking for another route to see if that route 
would be feasible. 

Another possibility might be something extremely simple in which 
we would propose a minimum allotment of maybe 16 or 17 million 
acres with a minimum price support, possibly of 70 percent of parity 
or something like that, remove the escalator clause from the present 
bill, and set the price support above those minimums. I believe that 
is somewhat like the general provisions of the rice bill; isn’t that 
true? 

Mr. Gatruines. Yes. 

Mr. Pretrrensercer. I think that might obtain considerable sup- 
port throughout the cotton producer side of the picture. 

I do want to say this: that I do not believe we can continue to face 
this downward price we are on right now and stay in business because 
everything we buy, machinery, chemicals, and everything has gone 
up and is going up. And as Mr. Gathings well knows, the labor 
picture has gotten to the point where it is about to really ruin us. 
And this labor is getting to the point where we cannot get the labor. 
If we do get it, we go eooushs all sort of gyrations, nd regulations, 
and harassing things to get it. The cost is going up. And we 
hardly know from one week to the next what new kind of regulations 
will be issued. These things are adding to our costs. 

I do not believe we can go upward on the one side and downward 
on the other and stay in business and have a good healthy cotton 
economy. 


That is all I have to say unless there are some questions. 
Thank you. 
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Mr. Garurnes. These regulations as to farm labor are very diffi- 
cult to work with in my district. It seems that they are the same 
in Texas. 

Mr. Pretrrensercer. They are. 

Mr. Gatruines. Any questions? 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Pfeiffenberger, I understood you to say that 
you endorsed this proposal with one exception, and that is, the $5,000 
imitation. How serious is the objection to that limitation? Would 
it be fatal or not ? 

Mr. Pre.rensercer. I think they would oppose that flat $5,000. 
I think they would probably compromise on something higher, such 
as $7,500 or $10,000, or would go for some sort of payment in kind, 
to supplement this cash of $5,000. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I think you say you think they would. Was that 
discussed ? 

Mr. Pretrrensercer. It was not discussed to the point of reaching a 
decision. 

Mr. AnerNetTHY. They understood that the limitation was in there 
when they voted and they voted to endorse the proposal with the 
exception of the limitation. 

Mr. Pretrrensercer. That is right. 

Mr. Asernetuy, That is probably the most controversial feature in 
the bill so far as the producers are concerned, would you not say ? 

Mr. PrerrrenBeERGER. Yes. 

Mr. AperneTHy. You say that they would go along with $7,500 or 
$10,000. What do you base that opinion on? Was there any indi- 
cation in the discussion that they might go along with that? 

Mr. Pretrrensercer. I base that on the fact that the resolution con- 
tained another clause which said that we should work for the best bill 
possible, and if that is the best bill possible, I think they would 
accept it. 

Mr. Anernetuy. What would they do if we reported the bill with 
that in it, with the $5,000? 

Mr. PretrrenBercer. With the $5,000? 

Mr. Avernetuy. Yes. 

Mr. PrerrrenBercer. I think they would work very hard to get 
limitations raised. 

Mr. AserNnetHy. Suppose we did not raise it? 

Mr. Premrensercer. If it were not raised and there were sufficient 
oes across the country for the bill, I think they would go along 
with it. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I see. All right, that is all. 

Mr. Garurnes. Any further questions? 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I have one. 

I am not a member of the committee. 

Maybe I misunderstood you; you said something about paying the 
subsidy through the cotton mills rather than to the farmers because 
the people objected to paying it to the farmer. 

Mr. PrerrreNnBercer. You misunderstood me. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I cannot see anything wrong with pay- 
ing the subsidy to the farmer. Why we should pay it to the others, 
in order to satisfy the powers that be. 

Mr. PFEIFFENBERGER. I agree with you. It is one of those roads that 
we are trying to follow. 
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Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. That is all. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Hagen. : 

Mr. Hagen. I would like to ask you several questions. The first 
section of this bill provides for a quota and I assume that any farmer 
who violated it would be subject to penalties. This quota would equal 
in effect the demand for US. cotton, domestic and foreign. If that 
situation would arise, what do you think the price of cotton would be? 

Mr. Pretrrensercer. That is an almost impossible question to an- 
swer. I think what you have to do is almost just take the figure that 
has been used in the world markets, that is the Commodity Credit 
figure, or subtract the 7 or 8 cents a pound from the domestic 
price which is just the domestic and the export price or the equivalent 
to the export subsidy. 

Mr. Hacen. I overlooked that about the world market. You have 
a closed market in the continental United States. So, if you balanced 
supply and demand so far as the domestic market is concerned, you 
voad, certainly, be able to achieve 100 percent of parity without any 
other device, I should think. 

Mr. PFEIFFENBERGER. I suppose so, if there were not a large surplus 
still around. 

Mr. Hagen. In that connection, we have the 16-million-acre mini- 
mum. That will annually produce a surplus, without an export sub- 
sidy program ? 

Mr. Prerrrensercer. Well, I do not know. I would hate to say 
definitely “Yes” or “No” because of the trend in yields. I just do not 
know. 

Mr. Hacen. It is arguable—— 

Mr. PrerrFeNBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. Hacen. That it would produce every year a surplus unless there 
were some real improvement. 

Mr. PreIrrENBERGER Yes. 

Mr. Hacen. If that is a fact, this bill offers the farmer very little 
because all it offers him is 82 percent parity, which theoretically is a 
loss. How would you keep the farmers in business with this bill as- 
— 82 percent of parity is less than a profit? That I do not under- 
stand. 

Mr. PreirrenBerGER. This is 82 percent support across the board 
for all of his production. 

Mr. Hagen. That is right. 

Mr. Prerrresercer. That is where we are today. 

Mr. Hacen. According to the advocates of high parity, what are 
we offering him then? e are offering him something less than a 
profit; isn’t that correct, if we adopt the premise that parity is an 
accurate measure ? 

Mr. PretrrensBercer. I would not say and agree that that was a 
loss because I do not know what all of the theory on parity is. 

Mr. Hacen. If 16 million acres produces a surplus, we are not going 
to get any better price than 82 percent of the parity or market price, 
he will have to rely on the Government payment which is only 82 
a of pr. So far as the theory is concerned, 82 percent is a 

osing price. They would all go out of business under this bill; 
wouldn’t they ? 

Mr. Prerrrensercer. According to the thinking that we went 
through last year on the American Cotton Producer Associates bill, 
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which was somewhat similar, at least, the net amount was, the lower 
or the competitive price system would increase the consumption of 
cotton and, certainly, keep us from losing our markets as we have been 
and most likely would increase it. And as yield per acre goes up and 
volume goes up, it is quite possible that this 82 percent of parity would 
be satisfactory. 

Mr. Poace. Will you yield? 

Mr. Hagen. Just one more observation. That is a hope. But 
even so, it is only 82 percent of parity. 

Mr. PretrreNnBerGer. Yes. 

Mr. Hagen. And like a merchant; the merchant who sold all his 
goods at a loss. When asked how he remained in business, he said, 
“Tt is not the margin, it is the volume.” That would not be an answer, 

Mr. Poace. Will you yield? It seems to me that it certainly ought 
to be made clear that 82 percent of parity is not where we are today. 
For some, it is about that. The others will get 65 percent of parity 
support with the hope that they will get some more if they are lucky. 
Consequently, it will definitely keep everybody at least as high as he is 
today. Some a little higher than they are today. No producer is 
going to be hurt by this bill. Probably, the producers will sell more 
cotton under this bill than they will sell under the present program, 
That is not to his disadvantage. 

If the farmer is protected by a payment up to 82 percent he is not 
hurt. While I would like very much to give all farmers 100 percent 
of parity on everything, they can grow, I am much more interested 
in getting part of something for the farmers than getting all of 
nothing. I am quite sure that if we set our goals for 100 percent of 
parity, all of the farmers would get exactly all of nothing. 

Mr. Hagen. I am trying to point out that the 82 percent of parity 
is a profit. It is quite profitable for large numbers of cottongrowers 
at 82 percent of parity. According to our understanding of this bill, 
who is a producer—is it the man that owns the land or the tenant 
on the land ¢ 

Mr. Pretrrensercer. I believe generally, in going through these A 
and B regulations, that it is determined the producer is the man that 
actually operates that allotment. 

Mr. Hagen. In other words, this 5,000 could be multiplied several 
times with respect to a multiple farm. 

Mr. Pretrrensercer. The tenant farmer would be the producer, 
I would believe. If it were the landlord, that would be disastrous. 

Mr. Poace. Under the present law, it is the operator. 

Mr. Hacen. If a man had a thousand acres, in other words, and 
farming it himself, he would be down to the 5,000 ceiling whereas if 
he had 20 tenants they would each get $5,000 and he could partici- 
pate in their shares. 

Mr. Pretrrensercer. That is the way I interpret it. 

Mr. Poaae. If it were a caretaker it would be another thing. The 
law does not consider a sharecropper as an operator, a tenant is an 
operator. 

Mr. Hagen. I want toclarify that. 

Under this bill, since the foreign sales and domestic sales are all 
lumped together in the quota, you are not going to regulate the price 
upward by means of quotas so far as the domestic mills are concerned. 
Actually, under this proposal, you reduce any incentive to the cotton- 
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grower to improve his market, in other words, he gets the same amount 
of money whether he does a good job of selling his cotton or does a 
poor job, whether he raises a quality cotton or an inferior cotton. And 
the cost to the Federal Government will get bigger all of the time; 
isn’t that right? 

Mr. Pretrensercer. No, sir; I believe there is a thought in there 
that if the individual farmer—as I understand this, the payment is to 
be based on the average market price, the difference between the aver- 
age market price and the 82 percent of parity—this gives the indi- 
vidual farmer the incentive to go out and market his cotton and see 
if he cannot get better than the average market price, in which case 
he would still draw the same payment as the man who was careless, 
and that would give him that much extra money. Is that correct? 

Mr. Hacen. The payment only relates to the previous week’s prices. 
Whereas good eamenioe would involve holding the cotton off the 
market for 3 months or even a longer period. It does not cover that 
situation at all. 

Mr. Poacr. Will you yield there? 

It does not carry over for the whole season, but it is incorrect to 
say that there would be no incentive to the man to get the most he 
can at the time he sells it, because if he went out and simply sold 
the cotton for $10 under the market, he would just lose his $10. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. He would lose if he sold below today’s market. But 
he would not have the incentive to carry over until next spring and 
pay storage charges. One of the major things we want to get awa: 
from is the storage. The reason we make the payments on 1 week’s 
market is that we want to get money to the farmers as fast as pos- 
sible. We have to make some compromise there if we are going to get 
payment promptly. Under the present wool bill, which is a direct 
payment program, and which has the support of a lot of peopie who 
are opposed to the same support for cotton, you find that producers of 
wool have their money tied up for a full year. Of course, there are 
advantages to requiring the producer to pick the date during the year 
to sell to greatest advantage, but the penalty is so severe in that he 
cannot draw his cash for a year, that we felt that since most cotton 
farmers had to have cash that the most practical way to give it to them 
was to give it tothem promptly. 

Mr. Pretrrensercer. If he wanted to hold his cotton for income- 
tax purposes or any other reason, he could put it in this loan. I pre- 
sume that that loan would operate just as today, he could put it in 
there for an orderly marketing reason. 

Mr. Poser. He could do that. 

Mr. Pretrrensercer. And take it out whenever he wanted to. 

Mr. Hacen. There would be no point in doing that because the Gov- 
ernment says he is going to get 82 percent of parity, one way or the 
other—that is the maximum . will probably get, unless you cut down 


the supply and get the market price above support price by balancing 
supply and demand and in that instance the payment device would be 
unnecesary except as a sheer gratuity. 

Mr. Pretrrensercer. I think a good many would use it as a holding 
measure and others would use it as a carryover on the income tax. 
Then they could still get some money as they went along. 
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Mr. Hagen. With reference to section 3, does cotton of superior 
quality rate a higher payment ? 

Mr. PrerrrenBercer. No. 

Mr. Poace. If he sells on the market, he gets whatever he can. 

Mr. Hagen. In terms of payment, what is the payment based on ? 

Mr. Poacr. His payment is the difference between the market and 
the support price, not between what he gets for the particular cotton 
and the support. 

Mr. Jonnson. You mean compared with parity ? 

Mr. Hagen. No, I was merely trying to establish that, if you assume 
82 percent of parity is 82 percent of profit, this would not be true. I 
dhiderstond it posed the assumption that 82 percent of parity is 82 
percent of a profit, and if it is only 82 percent of profit, this bill does 
not offer growers anything valuable. It just offers bankruptcy. 

Mr. Prerrrensercer. Well, next year, Mr. Hagen, we are faced with 
82 percent of parity and 60 percent in the A and B, respectively, and in 
the following year all at 70 percent if we have the same bill that we 
have now. So the alternative certainly is not very inviting. 

Mr. Hagen. Well, I was merely trying to clarify the atmosphere, 
To some people the impression is, when you mention 90 percent of 
parity or 82 percent of parity, that you are talking about some kind of 
a loss leader production, and that is not true at all. And it should 
be clarified that there are great numbers of cotton producers making 
a lot of money at 90 percent of parity, and there are a large number 
of wheatgrowers making a lot of money on wheat at 80 percent of 
parity and so forth. And that fact is in here in the terms of this bill, 
it is the admission against interest implied by this bill, insofar as 
parity value as a measure of profit is concerned. 

Mr. Gaturnes. Any further questions? 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Poage a 
question. I think this will clarify a point that was raised. 

Is the payment based on the difference between what the farmer 
receives and parity of a particular grade and staple which his cotton 
turns out to be ? 

Mr. Poacr. Actually, the way the language of the bill is written, 
he gets the difference between the price of Middling Inch at the time he 
sells and 82 percent of parity, for Middling Inch. 

Mr. AserNetHy. His payments are based on Middling Inch? 

Mr. Poacr. His payments are based on the difference of Middling 
Inch. That difference runs about the same for all the grades. It is 
just a simplification in the language, rather than putting it in there 
for 200 different grades. The difference between Middling Inch and 
82 percent of parity is going to be about the same as the difference 
between Strict Low Middling and 82 percent of parity for Strict Low 
Middling. The difference is not going to be very much; you will have 
a fractional difference. It is greatly simplified if you write it this 
way, but you will get substantially the difference between the grade 
that the man sells and 82 percent of parity for that grade. 

Mr. Hacen. You are not removing the incentive to grow better 
cotton ? 

Mr. Poace. You are certainly not. The better cotton he grows, 
the better price he gets. You are simply trying to use one figure, 
instead of using 200 as your measuring stick. 
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Mr. AsernetHy. Well now, I am not being critical, but that would 
mean, let us say, a slight windfall to the person who sold cotton of 
a poorer grade than inch, and a slight penalty for the one who sold 
a better grade. But you are assuming that the average would be Mid- 
dling Inch ? 

Mr. Poage. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AsernetHy. And you will put Middling Inch in there simply 
for the purpose of simplification in making payments ? 

Mr. Poace. That is all. I would have no objection to writing it out 
in detail except it is just the long process of doing it. 

Mr. Jounson. How much more help would it take over at the De- 
partment of Agriculture if you had a particular grade of cotton? 

Mr. Poags. I never know when the Department will feel that it 
needs more help. 

Mr. Gatuines. Any further questions? 

Mr. Apernetuy. No. 

Mr. Pretrrensercer. May I add one more comment ? 

Mr. Abernethy asked me a question, and I answered it and I want 
to repeat that answer, if I might, so there won’t be any misunder- 
standing. 

He asked me if this bill were reported out, and there was no chance 
of removing or raising this $5,000 limitation, if our people would ac- 
cept it, and I said that if there were strong approval across the belt 
for this type of bill, I thought they would accept it. I do not think 
they would take the need in a bill with a $5,000 limitation, but I 
think they are at the point where they realize compromise and cooper- 
ation are necessary and if the producers across the belt would agree 
with it, I think they would go along with that limitation. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Of course, I think everyone realizes that the 
amount of the payment would be controversial. It would be accept- 
able to some, it would not be quite as acceptable to others, and it 
would be more than acceptable to some because they would not market 
enough cotton to actually be entitled to $5,000 payment. On the other 
hand, I know that there are some farmers who produce 150, 200, 300 
bales of cotton, and they would not want to take that. And I just 
want to see what the position is among those who would market cot- 
ton above 175 bales. Of course, if they go along with it that makes 
it rather simple for us, but if they don’t there are considerable 
complications. 

r. PrewrreNsercer. They would not like it, that isa cinch. But 
there are a lot of things they do not like that they have taken and 
worked out fairly well. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I think you will agree that a bill of this kind, that 
one of the first things that would ordinarily be done to it, after it 
reaches the floor of the House or Senate would be to put a ceiling on 
it. You do agree with that? 

Mr. Prerrrensercer. I think that is right. And that may very well 
mappa to any kind of a farm bill, I believe, also. 

r. Hagen. Pursuing the same thing, on this definition of “pro- 
ducer,” do you think it is equitable to make a distinction—assume 
there is a different ceiling for a man who owns his own land and farms 
it himself, and a man who owns it and has tenants on it. The eligi 
bility for payment would be greater in the latter case than it is in the 
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former. As a matter of fact, it should be less because the first man is 
a dirt farmer himself, whereas the other fellow is merely a landlord, 
And I certainly, if this limit is going to be in here, would want it 
phrased so that a man could not get $100,000 by having 20 tenan 
whereas a man with the same acreage, who farmed it himself, coul 
only get $5,000. There is no equity in that. 

Mr. Prerrrensercer. No; there is not. I do not think, of course, 
the man who had the 100 tenants would get all of that payment. And, 
furthermore, there are quite 

Mr. Hagen. He is the biggest beneficiary in one of those situations, 
He makes the largest single profit from the cotton allotment. 

Mr. Prerrrensercer. There are many cases where the tenant him- 
self would produce more than that many bales of cotton. 

Mr. Hacen. He would calculate it in his rent; you can be sure of 
that. He would be the most certain beneficiary of the Government 
payment. 

Mr. Prerrrensercer. There are certainly all sorts of agreements, 
I am sure, between landowners and tenants, and in between, like share- 
croppers and so forth, that would have to be worked out. But I am 
also certain that there are going to be some sharp decisions that will 
have to be made on this A and B program, as to who is a producer and 
just what his status is. I think that would be true under any kind of 
a bill; wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Hagen. Certain areas have certain patterns for farming. Ac- 
tually, in large areas a tenant or sharecropper is merely selling his 
labor; that is what he is selling. In other areas you have lessees— 
a more dignified term—who deal at arm’s length with the landlord, 
whether the landlord’s rent be expressed in terms of dollars or a crop 
share. 

Mr. Prerrrensercer. I think your statements are some of the best 
arguments against limitations, because it is basically wrong, I think. 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you so much, Mr. Pfeiffenberger. 

Mr. Prerrrensercer. Thank you. 

Mr. Garuines. We have with us this morning Mr. William J. Lod- 
wick, president, and Mr. Herman S. Kohlmeyer, past president, of the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and Mr. Malcolm J. Rogers of the New 
York Cotton Exchange. 

I wonder if you three gentlemen would come up to the table and we 
will hear from each of you. 

I believe Mr. Lodwick has a prepared statement, and also Mr. 
Rogers. 

Mr. Lodwick, we would be delighted to hear from you. 








STATEMENT OF WILLIAM J. LODWICK, PRESIDENT, NEW ORLEANS 
COTTON EXCHANGE; ACCOMPANIED BY HERMAN S. KOHLMEYER, 
PAST PRESIDENT, NEW ORLEANS COTTON EXCHANGE 


Mr. Lopwickx. My name is William J. Lodwick, and to my left is 
Mr. Herman S. Kohlmeyer, past president of the exchange. 

With your permission, I would like to go along, sir. 

Mr. Gatrutnes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lopwicx. There are 714 million bales of cotton held in Federal 
storage, almost a year’s supply of all cotton used by every American— 
and another crop is on the way. 
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There is a year and a quarter’s supply of wheat in our Govern- 
ment’s hands—and another crop is on the way. 

There is a half year’s supply of corn controlled by the Federal Gov- 
ernment—and another crop is on the way. 

And, above all, these unbelievable statistics represent — a part 
of our agricultural surpluses, excess stocks that should be building 
human sinews for all of the free world’s populations, or clothing part 
of the world’s misery, instead of piling up large storage charges in 
American warehouses. Seven billion dollars, nearly one-fifth of our 
domestic Federal budget, is earmarked for programs of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, a staggering total, with the net result of stem- 
ming world commerce, rather than fostering agricultural consump- 
tion through world trade channels. 

By any and every means at our command we must break this dam 
that denies to the world the magificient products that are the abun- 
dance of America’s farms. The farmer’s health and the welfare of 
his economy are paramount in a healthy and strong America, but 
under present conditions the fruits of farm labor are useless and un- 
merchantable. Day by day, and year by year, the farmers’ markets 
are being usurped by synthetics and cheap foreign farm products, the 
result of our farm program. 

Mr. Gatutnes. Mr. Lodwick, right there, before you go any fur- 
ther, you speak of “$7 billion, nearly one-fifth of our domestic Fed- 
eral budget, is earmarked for programs of the Department of Agri- 
culture.” 

Now, don’t you think, out of fairness, that you should break that 
down, and in this statement bring out the true picture as it exists? 
As a matter of fact, if we have these great stocks of various and sun- 
dry commodities, they are there and can be sold and money realized 
from them—the crops that shall have been accrued under CCC pro- 
gram that you would speak of as losses to the taxpayer. 

We own this wheat, and we own this cotton, corn, rice, and the other 
commodities. They are there; it is property; it belongs to all of us. 

Now, as a matter of fact, under the present budget, the fiscal year 
1959, which we are operating under, the figures show that some 67 
percent of that total budget really and truly goes for multiple pur- 
poses. It is a partnership plan with someone else. The farmer is not 
wholly to blame and should not be charged with that program. 

Only about 34 percent of the current budget goes to the farmer, 
actually. It seems to me that we should present that picture to the 
American people, that the farmer only gets a part of it. 

We are building up good will abroad, and that ought to be charged 

to the foreign program of the State Department. We are at the same 
time feeding hungry mouths in the schoolrooms, and that ought to go 
to the Education Department. And we are making food available to 
our Armed Forces, and that should go to the defense of this Nation. 
And also, the veterans are the beneficiaries of some of this food, and 
that should be charged to the Veterans’ Administration. 
_ So much of it goes for storage. The farmer does not get that, that 
is a business cost that is in this budget. So when you get it all down, 
one by one, and total it up, only 34 percent of the current budget really 
goes to the farmer, and the figure of $7 billion is erroneous. 

Mr. Lopwick. Thank you, sir. 
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We are living in an artificial economy, and we continue to pile upon 
the Nation as a whole the largely waste cost of maintaining its smaller 
economic segments—in conflict with, and to the destruction of free 
markets and the merchandising know-how of American drive. You 
gentlemen must now know that the system of growing crops to sell to 
the Government instead of the world’s consumers has created much of 
the fantastic burden that is playing havoc with even our high tax 
structure. 

The time to face up to the facts is past due—-the time to make a 
change is here. 

The New Orleans Cotton Exchange has for 89 years been a key part 
of the marketing system of the American cotton industry. Our busi- 
ness is the providing of price insurance to both the producer and 
processor. The exchange buys nothing. The exchange sells nothing, 
We have neither a profit interest nor a secret one in whether cotton 
sells high or low. Our only purpose and function is to provide the 
market place where statistics of known supply and demand establish 
the going price at each minute of each market day—that all may know 
these facts quickly and accurately. 

Individually our business is the buying and selling of cotton con- 
tracts at today’s market price for delivery at a future date, a highly 
regulated and controlled business. We have traditionally competed 
with each other to the interest and profit of both the cotton grower and 
the cotton processor. But we cannot longer compete with our own 
Government—which this year will amass 60 percent of the cotton crop, 
and by the end of the crop year will be the owner of 83 percent of the 
total supply of cotton in the United States. 

This is not a one-year, one-time situation but has become an uneco- 
nomic way of life. It cannot longer even be claimed that fixed sup- 
port prices and the use of the Government loan as a depositary helps 
the farmer. It is in the interest of his economic welfare as well as 
that of every segment of agriculture that we at last see hope in legisla- 
tion now before Congress of the United States. 

The basis for a new farm program—cheaper to operate and founded 
upon traditional theories and practices that have made America 
great—is under study in both Houses of Congress. 

We respectfully : 

1. Urge the adoption of direct production payments to the Ameri- 
can farmer, sufficient in size to provide his just share of our American 
way of life, and yet permit him to sell his crops to the world markets. 

2. Advocate and urge the return of free marketing permitting the 
use of the American’s innate ability to get his share of any market, and 
under any circumstances. 

3. Advocate the reestablishment of our historic one-price system, 
the same price to the American mills as to their foreign competition. 

Mr. Gaturncs. Thank you so much, Mr. Lodwick. 

Maybe Mr. Kohlmeyer, former president of the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange, would like to make a statement. 

Mr. Koutmeyer. Sir, I would like to question one thing you said 
regarding the cost of this program. You must add to the support 
that the farmer receives the part that is paid for warehousing, and 
that would bring it far past the 34 percent, because under this loan 
a as compared with the compensatory payment program, you 

o have warehousing costs and gathering costs. 
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Mr. Gatutnes. Yes. That ae ee is a most important item 
of expenditure, and it amounts to a sizable sum of money. I agree 
with you wholeheartedly. 

Mr. Rogers. 


STATEMENT OF MALCOLM J. ROGERS, REPRESENTING THE NEW 
YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 


Mr. Rocers. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Malcolm J. Rogers. I was born and raised in New Iberia, La., 
and I am immediate _— president of the New York Cotton Exchange 
and now a member of its governing board. 

I think maybe in conservation of time it is not necessary to read 
the full statement. With your permission I would like to file it with 
you for the record. 

Mr. Gatutnes. It may be incorporated in the record. 

Mr. Rogers. If you wish, I will read starting with the last para- 
graph on the first page, because we make specific reference to the 
present bill in question. 

The exchange feels that some of the plans that have been proposed 
offer a foundation upon which a solution that is equitable, ealiaeate 
like, and in the national interest, can be built. 

The present cotton program, we believe, continues to create unsatis- 
factory conditions indefinitely and the danger of a two-price system 
is that it will finally throw the marketing of the cotton crop entirely 
into Government hands with the Government fixing the buying and 
selling price. 

HR. 3684 we believe, in its approach, has considerable merit in an 
effort to solve our present troublesome cotton an However, we 
do feel certain sections are restrictive and by broadening their scope, 
this bill would be more effective. 

Specifically, we feel any program should be so designed as to en- 
courage as much as possible the orderly marketing of each year’s pro- 
duction ; however, a contrary effect is threatened when production can 
be placed in the loan at any time and sold at maturity to a Govern- 
ment agency at 82 percent of parity, less charges. 

The tendency would be to encourage rather than discourage the 
use of the loan. Further, it should contain provisions so designed 
as to eventually remove governmental activity from marketing pro- 
cedures entirely. 

We would like to offer for your consideration the oe of 
making adjustment payments, in kind, so long as Government-held 
surpluses exist. 

e also feel that limitation of payments are punitive under our 
way of life and should therefore be discouraged. 

ficient production should be enteeoneadls rather than discouraged, 
as curtailment of production by legislation is not conducive in the 
creation of wealth and the general welfare of the American farmer, 
and is contrary to the free enterprise system. 

We think the cotton problem is one of underconsumption rather 
than overproduction. 

Government agencies would and could render a great service to agri- 
culture if their time, talents, energy, and appropriations were devoted 
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in much greater measure to research for new uses and new markets. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Gatuines. Thank you, Mr. Rogers. : 

Mr. Poace. I wonder if Mr. Rogers would explain a little further 
the provisions to which he makes reference. He says— 

* * * production can be placed in the loan at any time and sold at maturity 
to a Government agency at 82 percent of parity * * * 

Just what do you mean, Mr. Rogers? The producer could place 
cotton in the loan only at 3 percent less than the world market. 

Mr. Rocrrs. I agree, sir. However, then I believe the bill would 
provide he would, in addition, get the adjustment payment which 

Mr. Poaae. You could pay it out and then get the adjustment pay- 
ment ? 

Mr. Rogers. That is correct. 

Mr. Poace. And isn’t that desirable, doesn’t that help you do ex- 
actly the things that Mr. Hagen was wanting you to do? I thought 
the merit was in allowing the best time to be picked for us to sell this 
cotton. 

Mr. Rocers. Well, let me go a little further. We feel that that part 
of the bill that provides that he gets always the difference between 
the sale price, regardless at which price it is sold, and the 82 percent 
of parity, could be broadened to a point where he would have an 
incentive to sell it at the best price possible sometime during the mar- 
keting year. 

And in our comments, that we think some of the bill could be 
broadened, that is one of the things we feel would be an advantage. 
Something like the manner in which the wool bill operates. 

Mr. Poacr. Well, I do not quite follow you. Under this bill the 
man could put his cotton into the loan when he picked it, if he wanted 
to, if he thought the price was much lower than it was going to be, 
we will say, 6 months later. He could put it into the loan. He could 
only get 3 percent less than the world price. 

Let us assume the world price was 25 cents. He would then get just 
under 25 cents for his cotton. He would keep it under loan and after 
he kept it there for 90 days, he would have to begin paying carrying 
charges under the terms of this bill. 

So the Government would not ever be loaded down like it is under 
the present program. However, by paying the carrying charges, he 
could carry it over until next May, if he wanted to. Then he could 
sell it and if, in fact, the price had gone up in the meantime, why, he 
would get the advantage of the creased price. 

Now, I am not quite sure that I understand just what the—— 

Mr. AserNneTHY. What would you substitute for that, Mr. Rogers? 

Mr. Rogers. A fixed domestic subsidy. In other words, we still 
feel that the payment should apply to the domestic part, the cotton 
consumed. 

Mr. Poacre. You mean you would fix it in cents per pound ? 

Mr. Rocers. Yes. 

Mr. Poage. Dollars per bale. That is, you would just pay say $25 
on every bale of cotton 

Mr. Rocers. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Poace. Regardless of whether the price went up or down. 
You would just pay 
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Mr. Rogers. And should he'be able ‘to market his. crop better than 
at what the average of the season would be, he would be that far 
ahead. : 

Mr. Poace. That is true. 

Mr. Rocers. If his marketing ability was not as good, he would 
come out not as well off as the man who marketed his crop better. 

Mr. Poacr. How would you try to fix the amount of such an arbi- 
trary payment / ae 

Me. Rocers. I would not be prepared to discuss it at this time. 
But it would seem to me that the present legislation does attempt to 
bring cotton down to at what price they think it would move. Now 
if it is agreed that the bill we ave at present will effectively eventu- 
ally bring cotton down to a point that it wil) move in al) markets, 
and it is subsequently thought, as we do, that the farmer is entitled 
to consideration inasmuch as he lives in a protected economy, I would 
say that that figure would be a good place to start consideration as to 
what this adjustment payment should amount to. 

Mr. Poacer. Besides that payment, there is always going to be 
measured in someone’s mind what percentage of parity does this give 
the farmer. At the moment the payment of, oh, say $25 would give 
him about the same as this bill would give him, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Rocers. Something in the neighborhood 

Mr. Poacr. Except it would only give it to him on nine-thirteenths 
of his cotton. So that you aol have to pay him something more 
than $25, you would have to pay him something in the neighborhood 
of $32, or something of that kind, in order to give him the same 
advantages that this bill gives him. 

Mr. Aspernetuy. How do you arrive at nine-thirteenths? 

Mr. Poace. We assumed last year nine-thirteenths represented the 
domestic consumption. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. May I interrupt there? 

Mr. Rogers, if I understand you, you would apply the subsidy only 
to the domestically marketed or consumed cotton 

Mr. Rocers. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. AperNetuy. And you would begin with the assumption that 
the domestic market would be X million bales, let’s say nine ? 

Mr. Rogers. That is right, sir. 

Mr. ABerNeTHY. Which is probably a little on the high side. And 
then, just for the sake of argument, you would fix your subsidy at 
$25 a ond which would be in addition to whatever he could get for it 
in the market ? 

Mr. Rocers. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Anernetuy. And that would take out the calculations as to 
the difference between the price of his quality and grade, or the 
difference in the calculations of inch Middling, and it would encourage 
Oe farmer to seek the best domestic price that he could possibly 
obtain ? 

Mr. Rocers. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Azernerny. I think there is some merit in what you say: 
It certainly would be simple and could be much more satisfactorily 
administered, and furthermore I think it might add to the farmer's 
effort or encourage him, rather, to put forth more effort in trying 
to get a better price. 
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Mr. Poace. Well now, there is a further merit, as I see it, in what he 
is saying, or might be if we could get anyone to feel disposed to make 
an Lin of a compromise at all. We could make that payment to the 
mill instead of to the farmer—couldn’t you? It would achieve ex- 
actly the same thing, if you would make that payment to the mill 
instead of to the farmer ; wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. Rocers. That is correct, because as these various bills are writ- 
ten, and those that were proposed last year, the payment went to the 
first buyer, and whether the payment is made to the first buyer or 
if it is made to the processor, I do not see that that makes any dif- 
ference. 

Mr. Poace. It may make a whole lot of difference in who will sup- 
port the bill. 

Mr. Rogers. Well, you may have a point there. 

Mr. Poace. And we would like to have support for the bill. AsI 
said at the beginning, I am not so wedded to the form of this bill that 
if someone will show us how you can get more people to support it 
I would not accept some changes in it readily. Maybe you are talk- 
ing about something that will get us some support. Have you con- 
sulted with any people who are so opposed to seeing the farmer have 
any money come through his hands, to see whether they would be 
willing for the money to go through the hands of the miller? 

Mr. Rocers. No, sir, I have not. 

Mr. Chairman, in order to explain our comments with regard to this 
bill, another feature of the so-called domestic allotment, for the want 
of a word, we think is, after 30 years of Government operation in 
commodity markets and I think that anyone will agree, you just cannot 
turn this thing loose overnight because you would not only bank- 
rupt the agricultural economy, I think that you would bankrupt the 
Nation. But we think that if you make your payments against do- 
mestic allocation, and then leave it to the farmer, just as soon as the 
Government is able to work out the program so that they can remove 
controls you leave it to his judgment as to what part of our export 
market he would like to compete for, I think that you would find apd 
would have some farmers who would prefer to restrict their opera- 
tions to the domestic market, where date would be other farmers, 
whom we hear cannot compete at a cheaper price, who probably would 
prefer to expand their operation and compete more aggressively for 
the export market. 

Mr. Poacs. Mr. Rogers, to do that you have to have a physical 
separation of cotton ; don’t you? 

r. Rogers. Well, if I understand you correctly, establishing do- 
mestic quotas would set up your separation. Because you leave it to 
the discretion of the producer himself, as to what part of his operation 
he wants to devote to the foreign trade. 

Mr. Poacr. Yes; but you could not just pay, as I understood your 
first suggestion, to be on any percentage of each bale. In other vo 
Mr. Gathings produces, we will say, 13 bales of cotton. You woul 
not require that his 13 bales of cotton be physically divided into 4 
bales over here that he can export, with a certain colored keg, and 9 
bales over here he could sell domestically, with a certain colored keg? 

Mr. Rogers. No, sir. 

Mr. Poace. That is the old domestic allotment plan that, frankly, 
I introduced here in 1937. I think there is a lot to be said for it, but 
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there are lots of complications to it. But what you contemplate, 
as I understand it, is that if Mr. Gathings produces 13 bales of cot- 
ton, then on every one of his 13 bales of cotton he is going to get this 
extra support on nine-thirteenths of every bale of cotton fre produces, 
regardless of where that bale actually goes. 

r. Rogers. That is correct. 

Mr. Poace. Then in that case the mills could buy any bale of cot- 
ton that is produced. Under the old domestic sHoement plan the 
mill could not physically buy any bale of cotton that did not have a 
specific kind of tag on it. 

Mr. Rocers. Don’t you think it is a fair thing for our domestic 
mills to allow them to compete for every bale that is grown? 

Mr. Poacr. Yes, I do, and I looked upon that opportunity as one 
of the advantages of this bill. 

Mr. Rogers. That is the way we would feel about it. And, make 
a payment equal to that percentage of his total production which he 
is supposed to get against his domestic allotment. 

Mr. Poace. I think there is lot of merit to the idea of giving the 
farmer a little higher percentage if he does not grow any more than 
his, say, nine-thirteenths of his allotment. But I think you could 
write that in arbitrarily, like you pro to write in arbitrarily your 
amount of your subsidy. If you made an arbitrary payment of $25 
a bale to the man who grew all of his allotment, then you could make 
a payment of, say, $32—I do not know if those are the correct fig- 
ures—of $32 a bale to the man who grew only nine-thirteenths of 
his allotment. Now you would make payments in between, in pro- 
portion to how much of his allotment he did grow. That is what 
you have in mind; isn’t it? 

Mr. Rocers. Yes, sir. 

Gentlemen, I think the figure of nine-thirteenths has been injected 
‘nto this discussion because it was a figure that was used when the 
Jones bill was discussed last year. 

Mr. Poace. That is right—— 

Mr. Rogers. And I think when you draw legislation you have to 
aa somewhere, because you cannot eliminate controls entirely over- 
night. 

r. Poacs. This bill does not eliminate—— 

Mr. Rogers. If I remember correctly, and I have not read it in quite 
a while, the proposed Jones bill started out with some kind of a 
figure, and then it had provisions by which, as a result of lower prices, 
if consumption expanded your payments were reduced accordingly as 
acreage allotments were increased. And I cannot help but feel 
that you would probably have to continue to consider that. Because 
it does not seem to me that Congress would want to pro an acreage 
allotment of 16 million bales, and that is all we will ever have for 
the rest of time. 

Mr. Poacr. Oh, Mr. Rogers, this bill specifically provides for an 
increase of acreage allotment. 

Mr. Rogers. I agree, sir, but we feel that to base your payments 
on your original estimate, and then adjust those payments as your 
production is either increased or decreased, is aa s one way of 
eventually getting the Government entirely out of this business. Now 
it may not work, but we think it has merit. 
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Mr. Poace. That was in the old original bill that I first introduced 
long before the Jones bill. It was in that original bill that I intro- 
duced. 

Mr. Rocerrs. I agree, sir. 

Mr. Poage. ey no one took any interest in it. I just eliminated 
the things in this bill that apparently attracted no interest and no 
support. We just tried to cut it down so it would leave as little in 
it to explain as necessary. 

Now we get, a rather complicated bill if we go along with your sug- 
gestions. I think if we are going to go back to those, we had better 
write them out, and better have a complete bill, and compare it with 
this, don’t you? 

Mr. Rogers. Well, gentlemen, our comments are certainly given 
in an effort to help, and we do hope that they may have some merit, 
and perhaps enough that they may be considered. We think they 
could be helpful. 

Mr. Garuines. The exchanges met with the cotton producers, and 
all segments of the cotton industry, and worked out this program 
here months ago, and that bill was introduced and was known as the 
Jones bill, and the Poage bill, and Abernethy bill, and several others. 

Mr. Rogers. Right. 

Mr. GarHINGs. So you are sticking by your original version. You 
supported that legislation when you came before us the last time, 
in the 85th Congress, and you support it today. 

Mr. Rocrrs. Yes, sir. We still think it has a great deal of merit. 

Mr. Garuines. Any further questions ? 

Mr. Hagen. I would just like to ask one question. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. Hagen. Has the cotton exchange, futures exchange, suffered 
more under this current program than it did the one previous to this 
year? 

Mr. Rogers. I would say they have and will probably continue to 
do so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hagen. It is only a 2-year program, however. 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, sir. Yes, our volume is probably down to an all- 
time low, and it is certainly our belief that under the program that 
is going to start this coming season that the facilities of the ex- 
changes and we think a lot of the distributors—it is just not going 
to be needed because the Government is going to prove to be such a 
tremendous buyer and seller. 

Actually, I have never sold an actual bale of cotton throughout the 
South in my life. But if I could get a license to handle cotton the 
way they are talking about doing it now, I could buy and sell cotton 
just as easily and as well as anyone else, because the Government 
classes the cotton, it sets the buying price and it sets the selling price. 

The seller gets this price that they set under the A program, and 
the buyer must. of necessity pay what the Government sets as the sell- 
ing price, so that there really is not much incentive or choice left 
to the agent that is going to handle it, the price is fixed. 

And I think just a few days ago Mr. Benson admitted that under 
this program the Government will probably have 80 percent. of the 
crop pass through its hands. Inasmuch as it is so disappointed that 
the terms of the B program did not attract more interest, when you 

drop this program down an additional 5 percent next year, I kind 
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of believe that almost 100 percent of your production is going to go 
through the A program. 

Wouldn’t that make the Government then handle 100 percent of 
your production, so that your normal facilities, in my opinion, are 
just there, but would not be used. 

Mr. Garuines. Any further questions ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you, gentlemen, so much. We appreciate 
your appearance. 

"Mr. Rogers. Thank you, sir. 
(The statement of Mr. Rogers is as follows :) 


STaTEMENT BY M. J. RoGcers, RepreseNTING NEw YorK Corton ExcHANGE 


The New York Cotton Exchange has been privileged on previous occasions 
to testify before your committee in an effort to work out a satisfactory solution 
to the very difficult cotton problem. 

We believe the problem has become most difficult as a result of continued 
governmental interference with normal supply and demand factors. 

The exchange believes that any satisfactory solution to the cotton problem 
must be based upon a one-price system. Any income adjustment due to the 
producer should be paid to him on a direct basis instead of used of subsidize 
foreign manufacturers and foreign consumers. 

We consider that the existing price support and surplus disposal programs 
for cotton have operated contrary to the best interests of the average American 
cottongrower, the American cotton merchant, domestic mills, consumers, and 
taxpayers. 

The Government first went into the cotton business in 1929-30 through the 
medium of the Federal Farm Board's operation thereby accumulating 4,400,000 
bales. This program resulted in a loss to the American taxpayer of $150 million. 

In the interim twice again have huge surpluses been built up in Government 
hands. First in the summer of 1939 when the Government had on hand about 
12 million bales of cotton and second in the summer of 1950 when the Govern- 
ment again had on hand 9 or 10 million bales of cotton. It took World War II 
in the first case and the Korean war in the second instance to obscure and over- 
come these burdensome supply conditions. 

The high nonrecourse price-support program has nullified the effects of increas- 
ing population and better consumer purchasing ability by pricing cotton out of 
the marketplace and putting it into Government storage at great cost and loss 
to the taxpayer. 

The high support program has created a vacuum into which substitutes for 
cotton have moved at lower, more competitive prices. Until we abandon the 
high nonrecourse loans and allow cotton to sell for what it will bring in the 
marketplace at home and abroad, the current cotton problem will continue to 
exist. The loan level should be set for the purpose of giving protection in case 
of need. We cannot compel consumers to absorb production that they do not 
want at artificially high prices since there are always alternative products which 
they can use. 

The problem is so serious that immediate action is needed. The recent pro- 
grams have not liquidated the surplus. They have merely created a revolving 
fund which absorbs at high prices and at a yearly burden of hundreds of millions 
of dollars, a surplus which is actually sold at much lower prices to foreign com- 
petitors of our domestic textile industry. In an unsuccessful effort to assist one 
segment of the cotton industry this program has seriously hurt many others. In 
effect recent programs have resulted in subsidies to every foreign competitor of 
the American cotton farmer and textile manufacturer and in encouraging the 
development of artificial fibers and foreign production which have rapidly in- 
creased to the disadvantage of the American cotton farmer. 

While it is not the function of the New York Cotton Exchange to propose 
specifics of legislation necessary to cure the ills of the industry, we believe some 
constructive proposals have been made in both Houses of Congress and that it 
is possible to reconcile income protection for the farmer with a free market, 
expanded production and a price that does not discriminate against the domestic 
mill. We believe that any program which does not achieve such a reconciliation 
is contrary to the best interests of the American farmer and the Nation. 
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The exchange feels that some of the plans that have been proposed offer a 
foundation upon which a solution that is equitable, businesslike, and in the 
national interest, can be built. 

The present cotton program will continue creating unsatisfactory conditions 
indefinitely and the danger of a two-price system is that it will finally throw 
the marketing of the cotton crop entirely into Government hands with the Goverp. 
ment fixing the buying and selling price. 

H.R. 3684, we believe, in its approach has considerable merit in an effort to 
solve our present, troublesome cotton problem. However, we do feel certain 
sections are restrictive and by broadening their scope, this bill would be more 
effective. 

Specifically, we feel any program should be so designed as to encourage as 
much as possible the orderly marketing of each year’s production; however, q 
contrary effect is threatened when production can be placed in the loan at 
time and sold at maturity to a Government agency at 82 percent of parity (less 
charges). The tendency would be to encourage rather than discourage the use of 
the loan. Further, it should contain provisions so designed as to eventually 
remove governmental activity from marketing procedures entirely. 

We would like to offer for your consideration the advisability of making adjust- 
ment payments, in kind, so long as Government-held surpluses exist. 

We also feel that limitation of payments are punitive under our way of life 
and should, therefore, be discouraged. 

Efficient production should be encouraged rather than discouraged as curtail- 
ment of production by legislation is not conducive in the creation of wealth 
and the general welfare of the American farmer and is contrary to the free enter. 
prise system. 

The cotton problem is one of underconsumption rather than overproduction. 

Government agencies would and could render a great service to agriculture if 
their time, talents, energy, and appropriations were devoted in much greater 
measure to research for new uses and new markets. 


Mr. Gaturnes. The committee will stand adjourned until tomorrow 
morning at 10. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p.m., the hearing recessed, to reconvene at 
10a.m., Tuesday, April 14, 1959.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 15, 1959 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CommMopity SUBCOMMITTEE ON CorTron 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10:10 a.m., pursuant to recess and subse- 
uent postponement, in room 1310, New House Office Building, Hon. 
b. C. Gathings (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present : Tacitheentettves Gathings, Poage, Abernethy, Hagen, 
Grant, Hoeven, Teague of California, and Pirnie. 
Also present: Representatives Cooley (chairman of the full com- 
mittee), Abbitt, McSween, and McIntire. t 
Christine S. Gallagher, clerk; and Francis M. LeMay, consultant. 
Mr. Garuines. The subcommittee will come to order. 
' 
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Before the Department officials testify, Mr. Abbitt, of Virginia, a 
member of this committee, has a statement that he would like to 
present to the committee. We will be glad to hear from him at this 
time. 

Mr. Assirr. I thank you for this opportunity. I realize the pur- 
eo of the meeting today. I am not going to take too much time. I 

ave a very important thought-provoking letter that I received from 
Mr. Maury A. Hubbard, executive secretary of the Virginia Farm 
Bureau Federation. He is intensely interested in the welfare of the 
Nation and, particularly, of our agricultural people. I would like 
to have unanimous consent to have the letter, written to me and Mr. 
Jennings, inserted in the record of these proceedings. 

Mr. eauacan Is it a short letter ? 

Mr. Assirr. Yes. 

Ma Gatnines. Without objection, that will go in the record at 
this point. « 

(The letter is as follows :) 
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VirGintA Farm Bureau FEDERATION, 
Richmond, Va., April 18, 1959. 


Hon. Watkins M., Appittr and Hon, W. Pat JENNINGS, 
Members, House Committee on Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN: It is our understanding that your subcommittee is now holding 
hearings on a two-price or compensatory-payment plan for cotton. We are in 
general familiar with the nature of the statement which will be presented on 
this proposal by the American Farm Bureau Federation. With this logic, most 
of our farmers will be wholeheartedly in agreement. However, we have some 
thoughts on the subject that are peculiarly ours which we would like for you 
to seriously consider and have inserted in the record at an appropriate place. 

First of all, we should recognize that this plan is not the simple little innocent 
thing that it appears to be on the surface. Rather, we have here a fundamental 
principle involved which, if adopted as national policy, is fully capable of bring- 
ing every minute detail of the economic life the Nation under the full control 
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and constant scrutiny of an army of Federal agents whose major function would 
be interference. Producers would be sucked into the subsidy whirlpool whether 
they liked it or not. For example, let’s suppose that cotton with its subsidy 
advantage succeeds in taking over substantial portions of the synthetic textile 
industry—throwing thousands of highly organized workers out of employment, 
Are we foolish enough to suppose that such people will remain jobless without 
applying the pressure required to extract comparable subsidy benefits from the 
Public Treasury? Can anyone doubt where a small minority group, such ag 
our farmers, would come out in such a subsidy tug of war? 

Or another example: Let’s suppose that our poultrymen would elect to remain 
free and independent without benefits of production payments. Would not 
heavy supplies of red meats, available at abnormally low prices, soon largely 
replace poultry in the diets of most people? 

Or, if we adopt the production payment plan as national policy, how could 
we refuse such benefits to the automotive or, for that matter, any industry that 
might find it necessary to strain a little in order to be good enough to meet 
foreign or even domestic competition? 

Among other considerations we should recognize this plan as the keystone of 
the program now being pushed by Walter Reuther, Leon Keyserling, and a host 
of other psendo-liberals—people who, by and large, tend to rely more on naked 
power and brute force for the achievement of their objectives than on the per- 
suasive power of sound reasoning. Those who may be inclined to favor the 
Reuther-Keyserling-Mennen Williams brand of politics and economics might 
do well to take a look at the plight of the treasury in the State of Michigan, 
In that State, pseudo-liberal policies have almost come to full fruition in the 
form of State bankruptcy. God forbid that we should ever permit the same 
policies to be adopted full scale at the national level. 

Another major consideration: It has been up until now an American tradition 
that all power, both political and economic, must be well dispersed among many 
people. This was the surest guarantee that not only government, but the eeo- 
nomic system as well, would always remain “of the people, by the people, and 
for the people.” We have noted with anxiety how in recent years the judicial 
branch of the Federal Government has become more and more inclined toward 
encroachment on the functions of the legislative and executive branches. Of 
still greater concern has been the almost completely contemptuous attitude of 
the Federal judiciary toward the traditional rights and responsibilities of the 
States and the localities. We are perilously close to a condition that might be 
accurately described as “Dictatorship by the judiciary.” 

If Woodrow Wilson was right when he said “The concentration of govern- 
mental power is what always precedes the death of human freedom,” then it 
is high time we started in the direction of decentralizing; otherwise history 
will surely label ours as the foolish and pusillanimous generation that swapped 
not only its own birthright but that of future generations for a mess of ptomained 
pottage. Those of us from the South should have even less difficulty than 
others in understanding clearly the full meaning and the terrific dangers to our 
pattern of self-government that are inherent in the present situation. With this 
advantage, all southerners should be Paul Reveres to our fellow citizns in 
other regions who have not yet seen the glint of the naked bayonet aimed at the 
throats of defenseless citizens. 

It is shocking that some who prattle loudest about States rights should be 
found in the ranks of those who would compound the problem by concentrating 
the fearsome power that goes with the control of the Nation’s economic system 
into the hands of the same bullheaded blunderers who are responsible for the 
political and judicial miscarriages from which we are now suffering. 

For the special benefit of those, who, in error, believe that the Great White 
Father on the Potomac always looks upon our hard-working farmers with a 
bleeding, compassionate heart, there are several other considerations that need 
particular attention. 

For example, a number of years ago dairymen in Virginia and Maryland or- 
ganized themselves into a cooperative known as the Maryland-Virginia Milk 
Producers Association. With their own money, resources and initiative, they 
have been successful in solving some of the very troublesome problems with which 
dairymen are always confronted. Several years ago, acting upon their own good 
judgment and the advice and counsel of extension economists, Farmer Coopera- 
tive Service of the Department of Agriculture and others, they bought the Em- 
bassy Dairy which they have operated with profit to themselves and injury to no 
one. Nevertheless, in the last 7 years, these farmers have been compelled to 
spend over $200,000 of their hard-earned money in defending themselves in the 
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courts against various and sundry antimonopoly, antitrust charges brought by the 
Justice Department. The last has been a court order directing that the Embassy 
Dairy be sold. In other words, if dairymen are to stay within the bounds of the 
law they must concern themselves solely with the production of raw materials. 
Under no circumstances must they presume to engage in the much more profit- 
able phase of any business—the processing, distribution and sale of the finished 
oduct. 

re it not strange that the Department of Justice has been so energetic in the 
pedevilment of a group of dairymen who have had no thought or ambition beyond 
supplying to their customers a steady supply of wholesome nutritious milk 
and from which they hoped only for a modest profit? In their operations, there 
have been no beatings, no bombings, no extortions, no strikes, only a wholesome 
desire to always deliver to their customers the best possible value—at a profit 
to themselves if possible. Yet this same Department of Justice seems not at 
all concerned about the monopoly whose activities are described in newspaper 
headlines across the country almost every day—the monopoly operated by Reu- 
ther, Hoffa, Meany, McDonald, Bridges, and Lewis—a monopoly that uses as 
its ever-ready tools such things as bombings, beatings, extortion, boycotts and 
strikes and then shields its culprits with the fifth amendment. 

With such a record of performance it would seem appropriate that the title 
“Department of Justice” should be changed to one more descriptive of its func- 
tions. Surely this is not where farmers should go looking in their search for eco- 
nomie justice. 

We are also reminded that this same government, of which the Department of 
Justice seems to be the dominant arm, is now saying to us in Virginia and many 
other States, “regardless of the opinions of your citizens of the ideas of your 
local governing bodies or the time-honored social traditions you have lived by— 
you must now either adapt your social and educational customs to conform to the 
opinions of nine Supreme Court Justices and Gunnar Myradal or—go to jail. 
It would seem that only the foolish and the blind would place the scales of eco- 
nomic justice in the hands of such men. 

Another factor to be considered is the evident ambition of Mr. Mitchell and his 
Department of Labor to lend every assistance toward bringing farm labor, 
migratory and otherwise, into a labor organization of the AFL-CIO type. This 
is hardly a gesture calculated to improve the farmers’ financial status. 

Then there is the matter of civil rights. The meddling minions of the Depart- 
ment of Justice profess to be deeply shocked at even the thought that there are 
some not considered qualified to vote in the elections and hence are being denied 
the privilege. Voting is a privilege—it should have to be earned and the func- 
tioning of democratic government can’t possibly be improved by the extension 
of the franchise to the ignorant, irresponsible vote-peddling Hottentots about 
whose possible disfranchisement the Department of Justice now sheds crocodile 
tears. The Department, of course, knows this but still they say that the 
sovereign States may not be safely entrusted with the decision as to who shall 
and who shall not vote in the elections—only a Federal agency, in their opinion, is 
competent to do this. Actually, the franchise is a privilege that all too many 
citizens look upon with a shocking degree of indifference as evidenced by the 
percentage of participation in the general elections. 

On the other hand, and in strong contrast, is the attitude of the average citizen 
toward his God-given right to work, in order to earn the price of food, clothing 
and shelter for his loved ones. This right is as basic and fundamental as the 
right to breathe. Yet this right can be and is denied the citizen from time to 
time by the goons of organized labor and from their decision there is no recourse. 
In the eyes of the Department of Justice, it is all right for Hoffa and his hench- 
men, whose collective criminal records would shock the inmates of Alcatraz, 
to have absolute authority to deny a man employment, but it is unsafe to en- 
trust the sovereign States with the authority to decide who shall and who shall 
not exercise the franchise. Can anyone believe that farmers would be justified 
in looking to such a Department of Justice as a dispenser of income equity ? 

Our economy—the total machine that produces and distributes goods to 
consumers in this country—is a marvelous mechanism. It may not be perfect 
but it is the world’s best—it is good enough to enable about 6 percent of the 
world’s people to produce over 40 percent of all the goods and services produced 
in the whole world. It is good enough so that just ordinary, average people in 
the United States actually live better in terms of the goods and services at their 
disposal than even the wealthiest people in many countries. It is good enough 
so that in the bottom of the worst depression we ever had our people had and 
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enjoyed more of life’s material blessings than do the people of most nations in 
their most prosperous periods. 

One of the most important factors contributing heavily toward our efficiency 
has been overall freedom and flexibility in the pricing of goods and services to 
consumers. This has made it possible for the more energetic and enterprising 
producers to be in the market constantly bidding for the consumers business on 
the basis of either a better product or a lower price—sometimes both. Any change 
in this policy hurts all consumers and injures all efficient producers. It benefits 
only those who are ineflicient. 

Another very strong feature contributing heavily toward our economic efficiency 
has been our freedom to pick and choose jobs or occupations—to select at will the 
method by which in our opinion the use of our time, talents, and resources will 
bring us the greatest rewards in terms of money or other satisfactions. 

This freedom of opportunity has brought more parity to more people than all 
the laws designed for this purpose since the time of Adam. 

Any weakening or abridgement of this principle will in the end be a rank 
disservice to every citizen—farmers and nonfarmers alike. 

The adoption of the production payment principle, the two-price plan, the 
Brannan plan, or whatever other disguise it may masquerade under, will effec- 
tively sabotage the best interests of everybody except the lazy, the indifferent, 
the inefficient. In full-scale operation, it would place an unbearable burden on an. 
already seriously overburdened Federal Treasury. Any possible savings to con- 
sumers in the form of cheaper food would be much more than offset by increases 
in taxes made necessary by the expensive army of bureaucrats required to police 
and administer such a program. And finally, this plan would place in the hands 
of a Federal agency almost unlimited power to reward or to chastize producers— 
by areas, by regions, by commodity, or otherwise. The political potency of sucha 
weapon could easily be quite devastating to our democratic principles. 

“Politics,” it is said, “is the art of the possible.” The production payment plan. 
is evil legislation. The majority of our farmers already understand this and are 
very strongly opposed to this method of bringing income into agriculture. 

In requesting that you oppose in every possible way the adoption of any and 
every production payment proposal, we give you our firm assurance of our con- 
tinuing efforts to assure your constituents that your statesmanlike opposition was 
in their best interests. 

With every good wish, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
Mavry A, HUBBARD, 
Executive Secretary. 


Mr. Horven. May I make a similar request for unanimous consent 
to insert a letter Sin E. Howard Hill, president of Iowa Farm 
Bureau Federation, relating to this legislation, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Garuines. Without objection that will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The letter is as follows :) 
IowA FarM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Des Moines, Iowa, April 10, 1959. 

Hon. CHARLES HOEVEN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear CHARLIE. It is my understanding that a subcommittee of the House Agri- 
cultural Committee will be meeting on April 15, and that one of the matters to 
be discussed will be compensatory payments. While it is my further under- 
standing that this will be directed primarily to cotton, I know you appreciate 
‘how disastrous it would be if we got our foot in the door any further on com- 
pensatory payments. 

The wool program has demonstrated the unsoundness of this approach, and I 
am sure it would work much more unsatisfactorily on any of the major com- 
modities like feed grains, wheat, corn, etc. 

If we go this route, we will have surpluses running out of our ears and will 
be completely at the whim of the consumers for our income. When we started out 
on the wool program everyone was sure it would not cost over $30 million—and 
already it is over $80 million, and wool prices have been at very unsatisfactory 
levels all spring. 

The compensatory payment route would be especially disastrous.to livestock 
producers as well as to the corn farmers who are dependent on livestock to 
ultimately use the corn crop. 
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While we are vigorously opposed to compensatory payments, we are not against 
doing something about our present situation in agriculture. We have been vig- 
orously supporting an expanded soil bank program and are for payment-in-kind. 

Knowing your sincere desire to see that livestock and corn producers interests 
are served, I hope you will oppose compensatory payments in any area. 

With kindest personal regards, 

E. Howarp Hui, President. 


Mr. Garutnes. I would like to make a similar request. I have a 
letter from Mr. Harold Ohlendorf, president of the Arkansas Farm 
Bureau Federation. I would like to ask permission that it be incor- 
porated in the record. And without objection that will be done. 

(The letter is as follows :) 


ARKANSAS FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Little Rock, Ark., April 13, 1959. 
Hon. BE. C. GATHINGS, 
U.S. House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN GATHINGS: I personally am very strongly opposed to the 
enactment of legislation by Congress to provide compensatory payments to the 
producers of cotton or any other commodity. I am very definitely of the opinion 
that the operation of such a program for any length of time would reduce the 
efficiency of American agriculture and rapidly make farmers wards of the 
Government. 

Congress is unable to deal with our agricultural problems purely on the basis 
of economics involved. Invariably it has, in the past, concerned itself with the 
socialistic aspects of the problems. Why should we be naive enough to think that 
Congress would act differently in the future? 

The first obstacle that would be put in agriculture’s way by such a program 
would be the enactment of limitations of payments made to farmers. Limita- 
tions have been made on all types of payments to farmers and on many types 
of loans to farmers. 

In the early 1930’s when drought relief loans were made direct through the 
feed and seed loans, the limitations first were $3,000 and then before the Feed 
Loan Division was consolidated with the old FSA the limit on amount of money 
to any one farmer was reduced to $300. Loans made by the FSA to rehabilitate 
farmers during the 1930’s and up to World War II were limited to operations of 
40 acres or less. When Congress first authorized agricultural conservation pay- 
ments, which was designed to encourage the adoption of SCS practices, the maxi- 
mum was $10,000 per farm. As you are aware, many farms were subdivided 
when the limit was reduced in our area. In spite of this Congress gradually 
reduced the payments from $10,000 to as low as $1,500. 

The limits of payments in any form that might be adopted in connection with 
this program and I think you may be sure that some limit is inevitable, would 
surely put a ceiling on the opportunity in agriculture. 

Discussions on the proposed payments so far have centered around cotton 
and other basic commodities. Payments to producers of those commodities alone 
would be a tremendous burden on the U.S. Treasury and I don’t see why pro- 
ducers of other commodities would allow Congress to make payments to the basic 
crops without in turn including a large list of other commodities. 

The individual farmer would be dependent on payments from the Government 
for a major portion of his net profit and perhaps for a part of his expenses. 
Appropriations for the making of these payments would be made annually; 
therefore, the producers’ position certainly would be an uncertain one and I am 
of the very definite opinion that any short-time gains that might accrue to any 
producer or group of producers would soon be offset by the many uncertainties 
and disadvantages that would accompany his operation under such a program. 

I know of no payment program where the Federal Government has made a 
substantial contribution to the payment in which it has failed to dictate methods 
of operation. A current example is the attempt to regulate wages and housing 
of farmworkers who are recruited by the U.S. Employment Service. I don’t 
think agriculture can take the chance on the socialism that may come to its as a 
result of the dictation that would be given the bureaucracy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which is just as undesirable when one party is in power as when the 
other one is in power. 
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As you know, the Arkansas Farm Bureau Federation, which is part of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, is opposed to compensatory payments and 
at its last annual convention the following resolution was passed on same: 

“We reaffirm our opposition to any direct or indirect compensatory or subsidy 
payment from the Government to the producer. We are opposed to these pay- 
ments as a substitute for price supports or as a means of bringing income into 
agriculture because: 

“1, Excessive criticism would be leveled at farmers for having such a program. 

“2. Farmers would have to depend on annual congressional appropriations for 
a large part of their income which would become increasingly harder to obtain, 

“3. Farmers would progressively lose their independent status and become 
wards of the Government. 

“4, Limitations on payments would be sure to come. Experience with past 
programs have proven this fact.” 

It is my personal conviction—as well as that of the organization—that agricul- 
ture cannot prosper under a compensatory payment program. Your assistance 
in defeating such proposals is respectfully requested. 

Sincerely yours, 
Haroitp F. OHLENDORF, President. 

Mr. Garuines. We have the gentlemen from the Department, I be- 
lieve Mr. Clarence D. Palmby, Associate Administrator, with Mr, 
Beall, Deputy Administrator of Price Support, and Mr. F. Marion 
Rhodes, Director, and Mr. Joseph Moss, Assistant Director. 

We have asked you here to present your statement. 

Mr. Pavmsy. Neither Mr. Beall nor Mr. Rhodes are here this morn- 
ing, but both Mr. Raper and Mr. Joe Moss, both Deputy Directors of 
the Cotton Division, are here with me. 

With your permission, I should like to read the prepared state- 
ment which I have brought. 

Mr. Gatuines. You may doso. Proceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE D. PALMBY, ASSOCIATE ADMINISTRA- 
TOR; ACCOMPANIED BY JOE A. MOSS AND RALPH H. RAPER, 
DEPUTY ADMINISTRATORS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Paumpsy. I appreciate this opportunity to appear before the 
Committee on Agriculture today to present the Department’s views 
on H.R. 3684. 

The bill would amend the upland cotton provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, and the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, for the 1960 and 1961 crops. In analyzing 
the bill we assume that the intention of this bill is that Public Law 
85-835—the Agricultural Act of 1958—be ineffective for 1960 and 
1961 crops only to the extent that it conflicts with this bill. 

The bill would provide a new method of price support for cotton. 
For the 1960 crop this would replace the provision for choice A and 
choice B allotments and the related price support rates. For the 1961 
crop it would replace the provision which establishes price support 
at not less than 70 percent of parity. The bill would substitute for 
the 1960 and 1961 crops a price support level determined within the 
period May 2 to May 31, based upon the estimated world price of 
cotton. Cooperators would receive on all cotton produced an equali- 
zation payment equal to the difference between the higher of the aver- 
age spot market price for Middling 1-inch cotton for the calendar 
week preceding purchase, or the support level of such cotton, and 82 
percent of the parity price of such cotton, with a maximum payment 
of $5,000 for any producer. As we understand the bill this payment 
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would be made to the first buyer of cotton from a cooperator provided 
such buyer paid to the cooperator, in addition to the agreed purchase 
rice, the amount of the equalization payment. This payment would 
made to cotton producers on cotton sold commercially or placed in 
the loan and not redeemed, subject to the $5,000 limitation. For un- 
redeemed loan cotton, a deduction would be made for carrying charges 
after 90 days. Equalization payments, as well as price support, would 
be denied the producers on any farm where the cotton acreage exceeds 
the farm allotment. The bill does not change present law which re- 
quires the noncooperator to pay the marketing quota penalty on ex- 
cess cotton. 

H.R. 3684 would also amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, to provide that the national marketing quota shall 
not be less than (a) the number of bales equal to the larger of the 
domestic consumption and exports of cotton for the marketing year 
for which the quota is proclaimed or (6) the number of bales calcu- 
lated to be produced in such crop year from the national acreage al- 
lotment of 16 million acres. However, when the total supply of 
cotton exceeds the normal supply, the national marketing quota as 
thus established would be reduced by the smaller of 1 million bales or 
the quantity by which the total supply exceeds the normal supply. 
Any reduction in the national marketing quota would require a pro- 
portionate reduction in a national acreage allotment. 

We have two questions in connection with item (4) of the bill. It 
is not clear what market price would be used in connection with un- 
redeemed loan cotton to determine the difference between (a) and 
(6) under item (3). Would it be the market price during the week 
prior to obtaining the loan or the market price during the week prior 
to CCC’s purchase of the loan cotton or some other market price? 
It would appear that the carrying charges to be applied after the end 
of the first 90-day period of the loan would be a different item from 
“reasonable carrying charges” under existing legislation. Would 
these carrying charges be the actual carrying charges in connection 
with such cotton and if so should it include both storage charges and 
interest, or would the Department be expected to determine uniform 
reasonable carrying charges per month for all cotton ? 

While the bill contains several new provisions, it is basically the 
compensatory payment approach on which we have previously re- 
ported and testified. 

On April 3, Acting Secretary Morse forwarded to Chairman 
Cooley a report stating that the Department does not. favor enactment 
of H.R. 3684. My comments today will include and supplement the 
analysis and objections stated in that report. I will not take your 
time to discuss the administrative problems which would confront us 
if the bill becomes law. 

Our views with respect to H.R. 3684 are as follows: 

(1) The bill would commit the Government to a very costly cotton 
program due to large equalization payments, Let us assume that the 
loan rate for Middling inch cotton for 1960 under H.R. 3684 would 
be about 23.5 cents per pound—approximately the world market 
price expected at the beginning of the 1959-60 season. Eighty-two 
percent of the latest parity price adjusted to Middling Inch cotton is 
about 34.7 cents per pound, or a difference of 11.2 cents per pound 
which would equal $56 for a 500-pound bale of cotton. If you as- 
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sume that the average market price for Middling Inch cotton in the 
spot markets would exceed the support price by 1.2 cents per pound 
the average payment would be reduced to $50 per bale. A 14-million- 
bale crop with an equalization payment of $50 per bale would, except 
for the $5,000 limitation, result in total equalization payments of 
about $700 million. We do not have sufficient information to estimate 
with any degree of accuracy the reduction in the cost due to the 
$5,000 limitation. A study of farm acreage allotments and normal 
yields to determine the farms which would produce enough cotton— 
roughly 100 bales under this analysis—where the $5,000 limitation 
would apply if one person had the entire interest in such cotton would 
not be accurate because of the multiple ownership and multiple opera- 
tion of farms by individuals. Also, in many cases more than one 
producer shares in the production of cotton on a farm. 

(2) While the bill sets up a program for only 2 years, it might be 
extended for cotton for a longer period of time or might apply to 
other commodities. There would be no basis for singling out cotton 
as the only commodity for which this approach would be used. 

(3) We believe that any additional legislation for cotton should 
be in the nature of lessening the role of Government in connection 
with the commodity. The proposal does not meet this objective. Un- 
der the bill farmers wou. depend upon Government payments for 
practically all their net income from cotton. The bill would create 
great uncertainty for farmers and, in fact, the entire cotton industry, 
since until Congress provided funds each year for making the pay- 
ments the level of price support and the type of price support pro- 
gram to be in effect would not be definite. 

(4) Further legislation is not required for cotton at this time. We 
do not yet know the results of even the first year of operation under 
the new provisions of the 1958 act. We should have the benefit of at 
least 1 year of experience with the 1958 legislation before changing 
the transitional and permanent et Nese rovided by it for cotton. 

(5) The bill still could result in the need for an export subsidy to 
make U.S. cotton competitive. This could occur if the world market 
abr for cotton declined after May 2 to 31, the period used in estab- 

ishing the loan level. While the objective of the bill is to make US. 
cotton fully competitive in world markets the loan program thus 
could prevent this objective from being achieved and also could re- 
sult in CCC acquisition of cotton. 

(6) On January 29, 1959, the President in his agricultural message 
to the Congress stated as follows: 

Difficulties of the present program should not drive us to programs which 
would involve us in even greater trouble. I refer to direct payment programs, 
which could soon make virtually all farm people dependent, for a large share of 
their income, upon annual appropriations from the Federal Treasury. 

We find no basis in this proposed legislation to overcome the ob- 
jections presented by the President. Also, we find no justifiable basis 
for providing this special type costly program for cotton alone. This 
proposed special legislation for cotton provides an advantage not 
available to producers of other commodities. 

Mr. Gatuines. Mr. Palmby, I wonder if the other gentlemen with 
you would like to make a supplementary statement. Would either of 
you gentlemen like to testify? 
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Mr. Patmpy. Let me say, Mr. Chairman, we are free to answer 
uestions, and if Mr. Raper or Mr. Moss would care to comment. 
Porther at this time, they are free to do so. 

Mr. Moss. I have no comments. 

Mr. Raver. None, sir. 

Mr. Garuines. I am hopeful that we will be able to wind up this 
hearing today, and I hope the questions will not be too lengthy, be- 
cause we have a number of witnesses here who have come long dis- 
tances that desire to testify. 

We do not want to foreclose anyone, but at the same time ‘we are 
hopeful that we may come back at 2 o’clock this afternoon, and. it 
might be that if we are not able to complete the cross-examination of 
the Department’s witnesses, we may ask you gentlemen to come back 
at 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

Mr. Patmpy. I am fully aware of the greater number of people 
that are here from the outside. I want you to know that we in the 
Department are available at your convenience. I want you to know 
that. 

Mr. Gatuines. Yes, thank you. Mr. Abernethy suggested that they 
have a hot issue on the floor. I think there will be a vote on Reor- 

nization Plan No.2. That has to do with rural electrification, That 

ill will come up shortly after lunch. 

Any questions at the moment ? 

Mr. Poaeer. I do not want to prolong this. I appreciate what the 
chairman said about the need to proceed rapidly. 

I must call attention to two basic statements that were made here. 
On page 4 you set out that you are strongly in favor of eliminating the 
role of Government in connection with commodities. Under the pres- 
ent program the Government is the largest buyer of cotton in the 
world, isn’t it? Does not the Government take title to more cotton 
than any other agency in the world ? 

Mr. Patmesy. I do not think there is any question about that. I 
think the answer is obvious; yes, that is true. 

Mr. Poaae. I think it is, too. 

Isn’t the U.S. Government the largest seller of cotton in the world? 

Mr. Patsy. Certainly, the United States as a nation is. 

Mr. Poace. I said the U.S. Government is the largest seller. 

Mr. Patsy. I would not say that we are. 

Mr. Poace. Who sells more? 

Mr. Patmpy. Under the present program, we are doing everything 
we can to get these stocks moving into world trade from free hands. 

Mr. Poage. You sell it, don’t you? 

Mr. Patmpy. What? 

Mr. Poagr. You sell it to the trade—the Commodity Credit sells this 
cotton into the trade; does it not ? 

Mr. Patmpy. We have already announced what our subsidy rate 
will be, on August 1, certainly, it will be our desire that nongovern- 
mental stocks move into trade. 

Mr. Poage. I do not want to cut the man off, but I think the answer 
is that you sell more cotton than anybody else. We can hasten this 
thing along in a hurry if you will answer my questions. 

You, the CCC, do sell more cotton than anybody else in the world ? 

Mr. Patmsy. Yes; I think so; I think that is true. 
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Mr. Poace. Of course, it is. Obviously, the U.S. Government js 
presently in the cotton business in a bigger way than Te else in 
the world. I agree with you in deploring that fact. I want to see 
the U.S. Government get out of it. 

We are presently involved in very heavy and expensive carrying 
charges; are we not ? 

Mr, Patmsy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. It is costing us a great deal? Do you know how much 
it is costing us to carry cotton per year now ¢ 

Mr. Raper. The average storage charge will be about a cent a pound 
a year. 

Mr. Poace. Do you mean that you are carrying cotton for $5 a bale? 

Mr. Raper. I say storage charge. I am not including any interest 
charges that might be on that. Under the storage contracts we have 
rates and the cotton is stored at different rates in different warehouses, 
The highest rate that we have under any contract is 51 cents a bale. 
That goes to a little over $6 a bale per year. 

Mr. Poace. Can we get any idea as to what it is costing the U.S, 
Government to carry cotton? It will very soon be costing us more 
than a billion dollars a year to carry all our agricultural surpluses, 

Do you know what part of that billion dollars is attributable to 
cotton ¢ 

Mr. Patmsy. We, certainly, can supply you that. I would have to 
point out this billion dollars we talk about is in addition to carrying 
our inventories, also, it includes interest and transportation. 

Mr. Poace. I understand that. That is just as much a cost on the 
taxpayer as the others. That is what I asked you, the present cost to 
the people. You agree it is true. 

Mr. Patsy. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. It is going to be costing them a billion dollars a year to 
carry our agricultural surpluses. Cotton is one of the large items in 
that billion dollars; is it not? 

Mr. Patmsy. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. All right then, we are paying a very appreciable amount 
in carrying charges. It seems to me that the U.S. Government is pretty 
heavily involved in business under the present program. 

Mr. Patmpy. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. Poace. You suggest that we should in fact lessen the role of 
Government. I agree with you. I think we could have a program 
where the Government would not buy cotton, where the Government 
would not store cotton and where it will not sell cotton, and with that 
would we not appreciably lessen the role of Government in the cotton 
business ¢ 

Mr. Paumpy. Not necessarily so. It depends on what you include 
in the cotton business. Certainly, as was pointed out in the statement 
which I read, there is more involved than carrying an inventory. 

Mr. Poaae. Certainly, there are other things volved, but I am ask- 
ing if we could eliminate all of those things if we would not appreei- 
ably reduce the involvement of the Government ? 

Mr. Parosy. As far as those particular items are concerned, if they 
could be reduced, yes. But if it means, on the other hand—— 

Mr. Poace. That isa substantial part of it. 

Mr. Patsy. Yes. 

Mr. Poacer. They are rather substantial items. 
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Mr. Patsy. Yes, they are. 

Mr. Poacr. And if we could wipe out the Government’s practice of 
buying cotton and selling cotton and of carrying cotton we would, at 
least, materially reduce the involvement of the U.S. Government. _ 

Mr. Patmsy. As regards that area being involved in it; yes, sir, 
that is true. 

Mr. Poace. This bill is not involved with the building of dams in 
the West. We are not discussing aid to the needy, and some other 
unrelated factor, but we would reduce the involvement of Government 
in the cotton business. 

Mr. Paumpy. May I make one statement there ? 

Mr. Poace. Yes. 

Mr. Patmsy. As pointed out in the testimony, however, this pro- 
posed bill would not loam the Government’s role in the cotton business. 

Mr. Poace. I think it would. Now let me ask you what the present 
law does about involvement of the Government and what would happen 
if we get the Government out of this loan and storage program. 
Would it not lessen the Government’s role? I think this bill would 
materially reduce the involvement of the Government, and I think 
you think so, too. I think you agree that it would because it would 
clearly stop all Government purchasing of cotton, it would clearly 
remove the Government as the biggest seller of cotton in the world. It 
would clearly stop the Government’s obligation to support the carrying 
charges for the cotton. 

It would take the Government out of business in many ways. 

It seems to me that it is rather inconsistent to throw something in 
here about how you want to get the Government out of business and 
then complain that this bill would not have any effect in the direction 
you say you want to go. 

I do not want to take too much time. There is one more statement 
here that seems to me we must consider. That is on the last page of 
your statement. You suggest that there was no justification for special 
treatment of cotton. 

Don’t you recognize that cotton does have a very serious problem, 
quite different from that of most of the agricultural commodities, in 
that even though we could bring the supply and demand in balance m 
the case of cotton—I think it could be done—by adequate production 
controls—even though we reduce it, we simply could not afford to 
run the price up high enough to give the farmer a fair return without 
pricing cotton out of the market. You do not think that it would 
be sound even if we could establish the domestic price at. 40 cents a 
pound, and I think we could if we wanted to by limiting production— 
you do not think that would achieve an expansion of the cotton mar- 
ket, do you ? 

Mr. Patsy. No, sir. 

Mr. Poace. It would, obviously, drive the mills into further use of 
synthetics; would it not 4 

Mr. Patmpy. I think that istrue; yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. You do not face that situation when you talk about a 
commodity like wheat. Even though you ran the price of wheat. to 
>) a bushel it would not reduce the consumption of wheat to a very 
large extent. 

Mr. Patmpy. There is some truth in what you say. I am glad 
you added “to a large extent.” I think in many of the materials that 
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the minute that the price becomes unrealistic as compared to sub- 
stitutes there is always substitution. We have found it time and 
again. 

“Mr. Poace. That is right, but do you know of any major crop that 
is faced with as serious a threat of substitution as cotton is 

Mr. Patmpy. No. 

Mr. Poace. That is the point I am making, that, obviously, cotton 
is entitled to and must have some special type of treatment. 

Just one further question and I will stop. Tell us how you suggest 
to get the United States out of the cotton business ¢ 

Mr. Patmpy. I would like to make this statement; namely, that the 
Secretary and his policy people have made their presentations. And 
I would have to remind you that I consider myself pretty much from 
the working level. And I think you are asking there a major policy 
question. I would like to renege on answering. 

Mr. Poagce. In other words, you have no suggestion as to how we 
could get the Government out of the business involvement which you 
have deplored ? 

Mr. Paumpy. Right. 

Mr. Poace. Thank you. 

Mr. AserNetuy. I have one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Palmby, on page 3, you set up at the bottom of the page possi- 
ble cost of a program of this kind. And Mr. Poage’s bill provides 
for a $5,000 limitation. My question is not to be interpreted as being 
in favor or opposed to that, but don’t you have some idea from the 
readily available statistics down in the Department what it would 
cost under that limitation ? 

Mr. Patmsy. Mr. Moss, can you give a more detailed answer than 
is in here? 

Mr. AnerNetuy. The reason I ask the question is, I think the year- 
cost estimate is obviously high, and I think it was more or less placed 
in there deliberately. With the wide variety of information that 
you have down there, I am sure that it would be available in 5 min- 
utes, if you simply refer to your farm index the number of farms that 
produce 50 or 60 or 70 bales to the acre or 100 or even 125. 

Mr. Patmpy. I would like to make one statement. I think Mr. 
Moss can add to this. I have worked with these farm programs at all 
levels for several years and there is one thing that has impressed me 
about the ingenuity of farmers and this is to their credit rather than 
against them. They can change their operations and change the num- 
bers of people getting a direct benefit from the crop to nullify what 
the desired effects of the limitations are meant to be. Mr. Moss can 
add to that. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Let us keep that in order. Since you have made 
that statement, the Department has shown unusual capacity in writ- 
ing regulations which prohibit such as that. In fact, the Depart- 
ment has recently gone so far as to write a regulation, which I do not 
think the law authorizes, prohibiting the cotton farmer from placing 
allotted acreage in the conservation reserve, when he has acreage in 
the conservation reserve. I do not think the law contemplated that. 
But, nevertheless, the Department wrote such a regulation. 

You do not impress me very much when you offer that explana- 
tion to this idea because I think that can be handled either by oe or 
by regulation. 
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I would like to have an answer to my question and see if we can 
get more of an idea about what the cost will be. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Abernethy, I think the point that was raised in the 
statement here is this, that under the bill the $5,000 limitation applies 
to each producer. If the limitation applied to the farm, I think we 
could make some calculations without too much trouble as to how 
much the total cost of the program would be reduced by the limitation. 
But the way the bill is drafted, with the limitations applying to each 
producer, we simply do not have the records to determine how many 
producers are on farms that would be affected, and I see no way of 
making that calculation. 

Mr. ApernetHy. Don’t you think you could make an estimate that 
would be more accurate than the one in this statement ? 

Mr. Moss. We have not seen so far how to do it. With the benefit 
of a new census on the number of producers on farms, we could try. 

Mr. AserNetHy. As included in the statement it assumes there will 
be a payment. made on every bale of cotton produced; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Moss. That is true. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That would not be under the bill, 

Mr. Moss. I do not believe I understand you. 

Mr. Anerneruy. In other words, that payment would not be paid 
on every bale that is produced, if this bill becomes law. 

Mr. Moss. But we see no way to determine with your multiple opera- 
tions of producers and tenants on farms and sharecroppers, all of whom 
would be eligible for the thing, we see no way to readily determine 
how many of those would be affected by the limitation. 

Mr. AsernetrHy. The reason I asked you was to produce for the 
record the fact that this figure is inaccurate. 

Mr. Patmpy. I would like to say 

Mr. Aperneruy. Let Mr. Moss answer. 

Mr. Patmpy. I am sorry. 

Mr. Asernetnuy. Is it accurate or not? 

Mr. Moss. This figure, well, as Mr. Palmby has stated, it does not 
take into account how much the total cost would be reduced because 
of the limitation. 

Mr. Anernetuy. All right. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Pirnie. I would like to ask the witness if some of the uncer- 
tainty was identified with the possibility of corporate ownership— 
being a corporate producer. 

Mr. Moss. Well generally, under these programs, we consider a 
“person” who operates as an individual and, also, as, say, a member of 
a partnership or as a dominant stockholder in a corporation—we con- 
sider all three of those as separate entities and apply a limitation such 
as this to each one. But that would be another problem, of course. 

Mr. Prirnie. If a corporation were owned by different members of 
a family, one would be a dominant owner, the husband in one cor- 
poration and the wife could be a dominant owner in another corpora- 
tion, would the limitation apply ? 

Mr. Moss. We try to treat each corporation as a separate entity. 
That is right, in applying such limitations as this. 

Mr. Pirnie. As a separate entity ¢ 

Mr. Moss. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Prrnte. So, it would be possible for many corporations to be 
operated by the same family. 

Mr. Moss. That is right. 

Mr. Pirnire. And each would get the $5,000 limitation. 

Mr. Moss. This provision is similar to the $10,000 limitation that 
was passed in the old Soil Conservation Domestic Allotment Act and 
which, of course, was first applied in 1939. Under it we had many 
cases where a large operator operating as an individual would go out 
and set up another farming operation in the name of a corporation to 
evade that $10,000 limitation. 

Mr. Prirnie. Then you do not feel that this $5,000 limitation would 
be effective ? 

Mr. Moss. Well, I would not say that it would not be effective. 
I just say there would be problems in carrying it out. 

Mr. Prenre. That is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Moss. And I would like to repeat to Mr. Abernethy, that if the 
limitation were on the farm basis instead of the producer basis, it 
would not take as long to give you some figures on how much it would 
reduce the total cost of the program. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Don’t you have a limitation now on the amount 
of ASC soil practice payments ? 

Mr. Moss. There is, but I am not familiar with the details of it. 

Mr. AnerNetuy. And was there not a feeling—I did not agree with 
it— that it was so inadequate that the Congress 

Mr. Moss. That is the same provision I mentioned as being origi- 
nally the $10,000 limitation. By Appropriation Act provisions that 
has now been reduced, I believe, to about $1,500. 

Mr. Apernetiy. I do not know what it was. 

Mr. Moss. $2,500. 

Mr. Anernetuy. To $2,500? 

Mr. Moss. That is right. 

Mr. Anernetuy. That is all. 

Mr. Hacen. Mr. Moss, in connection with payment, let us take the 
case where a man has 20 tenants who are operators, sharecroppers, or 
tenants—let us say they are operators—could each get the maximum 
payment and split it with the landlord ? 

Mr. Moss. The way the bill is worded each producer on the farm 
would be entitled to a payment up to $5,000. 

Mr. Hagen. That is right. He has a contractual obligation to split 
with his landlord. You would not obviate that splitting. 

Mr. Moss. You would not permit the landlord to receive from the 
Government more than $5,000. 

Mr. Hacen. He would receive more than $5,000, because he was 
dealing with 20 different tenants. He might get $3,000 from each. 
Would that be prohibited ? 

Mr. Moss. I am not sure we have gone that far in analyzing this. 
Whatever they get on the farm among themselves would be a matter 
for the landlord and the tenants. But as to the way the provision 
reads, there would have to be some control to assure that no buyer paid 
anyone on that farm, whether it be the landlord, tenant or share- 
cropper, more than $5,000 in payments. 
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Mr. Hagen. I think it would be very easy for you, and I think it 
would be very valuable to submit the calculation of what the program 
will cost, giving the limitation to the farm rather than to the producer. 

Mr. Moss. Yes, we could do that. 

Mr. Hacen. It would be valuable if you would indicate State by 
State how many farmers, how many acres, would be excluded from 
payments, under this program on the basis of applying the ceiling to 
the farm rather than the producer. 

Mr. Moss. You say “acres”—would bales be just as satisfactory on 
that? 

Mr. Hagen. Bales would be satisfactory. 

Mr. Garutinos. Can you furnish that for the record ? 

Mr. Moss. Yes, Iam sure we can do that. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Estimated amounts by which total estimated equalization payments of $700 
million would be reduced if payment per farm is limited to $5,000 and maximum 
payment is $50 per bale 

[Money in thousands] 























Number of Amount of 

farms to Total bales | reduction if 
State which limi- |excluded from| payments are 

tation would | equalization | limited to 

apply payments | $5,000 per 

} farm 

Alabama Se tilnwme te dinbteoadaatile dehwecdinainn sai anion 560 22, 620 $1, 131 
Arizona ; cea atu os Aah Gh einsnas treaaairaliieane aaa 1, 900 515, 700 25, 785 
Arkansas. _-- v2 geben cccupueeab hk Uh die Je 2, 210 292, 900 | 14, 645 
California aint ’ : so laietels ei ieee tla 2, 920 | 873, 040 | 43, 652 
Florida : Sea seen sigs i aenanee ieee bse gata gcedshetnwiund connninnqunépiageenn 
Geerems cgi. ae ese 6 itd ig 410 11, 160 | 558 
Illinois ‘ SEU NUTS. GE. Shu. TI. Ue Oe SIR JEG. Oi i soled Suleae 
Kansas igh Balas :! os edie dees eebGs ia alee LU SL GE... Pi Sk USL 8 (20. Sos GUE 
Kentucky e ee ; dtelia tdi 10 | 560 28 
Louisiana = ’ 5 si 700 52, 600 2, 630 
Maryland bie i ae ee ee eee. eee po daam <4 rtnderi ieenings amine 
Mississippi . sé nn tll «edn ateaniiie snip abled can 2, 400 | 326, 940 | 16, 347 
Missouri a Leen ietibatiovete 470 46, 460 | 2, 323 
Nevada . 10 | 3, 260 | 163 
New Mexico ; 920 70, 820 | 3, 541 
North Carolina. ................ ial ar 130 | 4, 800 | 240 
Oklahoma Seats — | 100 | 1, 220 | 61 
South Carolina J : 370 | 10, 380 | 519 
Tennessee be , 310 21, 960 1, 098 
Texas _. ‘ ; 30h 6, 920 | 343, 520 | 17, 176 
Virginia Lats. ee oe oe SS ee bua Diana a 5 Joss <deilihiatetiieen tian elie 
United States... 4 aha bee ye " , 20, 340 | 2, 597, 940 129, 897 


' } 


Nore.—Above estimates were made on a farm basis instead of producer basis as provided for in paragraph 
(3) of H.R. 3684 because producer data are not available. 


Mr. Garurnes. I wonder if it would be possible to obtain for the 
record the number of operators who have cotton allotments from 
0 up to 10 and from 10 to 25 acres, and from 25 to 50 acres, and 50 to 
100 acres, from 100 to 150 and over 150, State by State. Could you 
furnish that information to us? 

Mr. Moss. We already have a breakdown on the 1959 allotments 
that runs from a tenth of an acre to 4.9, 5 acres to 14.9, 15 to 29.9, and 
onup. Would that be satisfactory ? 

Mr. Garutnes. Yes; that would give us an idea as to the size of these 
operators. Do you have that State by State? 

Mr. Moss. Yes. 
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Mr. Gatuines. Without objection, that will be made a part of the- 


record. 
(The information is as follows :) 


Upland cotton: Number of 1959 allotment farms, by size of 1959 choice (A) 
allotment * 





Size of allotment (acres) 





State Total 
5.0- 15.0- 30.0— 50.0- 100.0- | 500.0 
14.9 29.9 49.9 99.9 499.9 and 
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is, cctibinedose ddbenbencokouk 760) b 2,117 1, 200 555 7 
BN. women nn np eceneowccessaceces , 540) 577 699 843 7 
I S58 Xs co cine di ded ddd nd , 18 D8: 3,317 2,611 2, 039) 17 
California 3 Oe 7 1, 518 1, 529 1, 235 156 
ES cad neteibwee~ahdetighesotiny 27 9 Ti caisun 
Cen 60 Besa Lal. iki 2,467; 1,204 402 4 
Tilinois__ -.. 6 1 Ti LA eteon 
DC Eth itelinclidubabedsiieebtake '\. 1) CME, | -W@ibuderckilegeauthatenpigbaledctpoetaventacd 
Kentucky 25 11 es ok re 
Louisiana 45, 485) 707 ‘ . 1, 401 1, 045 677 26 
a eee tinea id ae ae saa aaiiia I oe ieee 
tte Cocnentcnassed«eneaat 111,997} 55,494) 40, 565 8, 419 2, 951 2,173 2, 207! 188 
SS Ea eee 15, 530 3, 989 5, 323 3, 255 1, 468 1,026 440) 29 
OPO iis on wed sSOsh 6 -- 05 40 ie uae 4 1 2| 3 10 l 
DIS eis, is et ssi 5, 525 831; 1,717 1, 293 768) 650 257) 9 
North Carolina...............-...... 83,009} 59,608) 18,823 3, 094 935 423 122) 4 
CES . cet abi wdc nc ete 45,872) 11,472) 19,067 8, 764 4, 138 2, 029 400) 2 
South Carolina...............--.---- 76, 996| 40,329) 27,405 5, 729 1, 992) 1, 169 363 9 
IN ot citi cneeneonaeunnehs 62,084; 31,475; 22,882 5, 089 1, 506 820 309} 3 
Ns LA kthkdbatiadoecats tocesckt 202, 168} 25,737| 68,299) 43,293) 25,771) 285, “a 13, 172 335 
WE cnc de dia bis Sidhe nh thi~s- 6,412) 5,728 624) 47 ll hese cceseiaantiohadel 
} | } 
United States_...............- 954, 956) 381, 327| 345, 050) 111,356] 50, 997 42,165) 23,044 1,017 
| | | | 


1 This table is based on the regular allotments (choice A) established for all cotton farms and, therefore, 
does not take into account increased allotments under the choice B program. Also, this table does not 
include 1959 new cotton farms and does not take into account reconstitutions, corrections, or release and 
reapportionment of allotments. 

Prepared in the Cotton Division, CSS, USDA, Mar. 2, 1959. 


Upland cotton: Percent of 1959 allotment farms, by size of 1959 choice (A) 
allotment 
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State Total | 
| | 5.0- | 15.0- | 30.0- | 50.0- | 100.0- | 500.0 
0.1-4.9 14.9 29.9 49.9 99.9 499.9 and 
| over 
Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent| Percent| Percent| Percent 
52.5 38.3 5.9 1.8 1.0 0.5 @) 
8.0 27.9 15.8 12.7 15.4 18. 6 1.6 
30.0 42.1 14.8 5.3 4.2 3.3 .3s 
10.1 44.6 17.5 9.5 9.6 ma 1.0 
75.2 22.8 1.6 .3 of OFF ee dcce 
42.0 44.0 9.3 2.8 1.4 5 (4) 
64.0 29.5 4.7 1.2 7 oe Toenail 
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81.5 10.5 4.4} 2.0 9 ca Tico 
EA Ab oink ic debi dndl esl ils.c2 45, 485 41.1 42.6 9.3 | 3.1 2.3 1.5 l 
EEE aR aE By Recitals hc dnten ee eR Be 
ho Annlimaciedeass eos 111, 997 49.6 36.2 7.5 2.6 1.9 2.0 .2 
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1 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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Mr. Gatutnes. I wonder if you have the production figures, also, 
Mr. Moss? 

Mr. Moss. By farms in those five groups? No, sir; we do not 
have it. 

Mr. Gatuines. You do not have it ? 

Mr. Moss. No, sir. 

Mr. Garuines. If there are no further questions we appreciate your 
appearance and hope that you will stand by if we want to ask you 
some more questions. 

The next witnesses are those representing the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, Mr. Randolph, president of the Alabama Farm 
Bureau, Mr. Stevens, president of the Mississippi Farm Bureau, Mr. 
Rozzoni, president of the California Farm Bureau, and Mr. Wyatt, 
vice president of the Arkansas Farm Bureau, and Mr. Hamilton. 

I wonder if you would come forward. 

Mr. Ranpotps. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 
My name is Walter L. Randolph, and I live at Montgomery, Ala. 

Also, we have with us in addition to those that you called—did you 
call Mr. Bennett of Mississippi ? 

Mr. Garurnes. No. 

Mr. Ranvotrex. We have Mr. Bennett of Mississippi with us. He 
is vice president of the Mississippi Farm Bureau, and then we have 
Mr. Roger Fleming, our secretary-treasurer; Mr. John C. Lynn, our 
legislative representative here in Washington; Mr. Frank Woolley, 
legislative counsel and Mr. Hamilton, our director of research here, 
staff members who are here and all will be available to help us answer 
questions. 

Mr. Gaturnes. Thank you. That is fine. 

Mr. Ranpotru. If the occasion arises. © 

Mr. Wyatt and Mr. Hamilton, I believe, the chairman called their 
names, they represent the Arkansas Farm Bureau Federation. 

The first thing I would like to do is correct the date on this cover 
of this document. It is April instead of March. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask what procedure you would 
like us to follow. 

Mr. Gatuincs. Would you like to read the entire statement and 
talk as to some points or do you want to read all of the statement? 

Mr. Ranpotex. I would like, since you asked my preference, I 
would like to read this statement through without questions and then 
have questions after that—— 

Mr. Garuines. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ranpoipu. At the finish, and at one point in here where we 
talk about wool, I want to call on Mr. Rozzoni, to present a supple- 
Serenty statement there, and then follow through and then we will 

nish. 

Mr. Garutncs. You proceed in any way you like. 
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STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, PRE- 
SENTED BY WALTER L. RANDOLPH, PRESIDENT, ALABAMA 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, AND MEMBER, AFBF BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS; AND LOUIS A. ROZZONI, PRESIDENT, CALIFORNIA 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, AND MEMBER, AFBF BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS; BOSWELL STEVENS, PRESIDENT, MISSISSIPPI FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION, AND MEMBER, AFBF BOARD OF DIREC- 
TORS; MR. BENNETT, VICE PRESIDENT, MISSISSIPPI FARM BU- 
REAU FEDERATION; AND ROBERT FLEMING, SECRETARY- 
TREASURER; JOHN C. LYNN, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR; FRANK 
WOOLLEY, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL; AND W. E. HAMILTON, DIREC- 
TOR OF RESEARCH, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Ranvoten. If that is agreeable, I will proceed in that manner. 
I may ask help in reading this. I may not want to read it all myself. 
I do not know how long my voice will hold up. 

We appreciate this opportunity to present our views with respect to 
proposals for compensatory payments on farm products. Incident- 
ally, the direct Government payment plan is variously referred to as 
compensatory, deficiency, equalization, and production payments. 

We understand that this subcommittee is primarily concerned with 
cotton; however, the payment. issue cannot properly be considered in 
terms of its application to a particular commodity such as cotton, or 
even a group of commodities such as the six basics. Under loan and 
purchase programs a distinction has been made, quite properly, be- 
tween perishable and nonperishable commodities. Under the pay- 
ment approach there obviously would be no valid basis for such a dis- 
tinction. If the Government is going to make direct payments to sup- 
port farm income, it cannot very well decide that producers of some 
farm products should have preferential treatment and that others 
should be excluded. 

In view of the fundamental nature of the issue with respect to pro- 
duction payments, this method of bringing income into agriculture 
has to be considered from an overall as w ell as a commodity point of 
view. 


GOVERNMENT FORCE DISTORTS PRICES, PROCUCTION, AND MARKETING 


During the past 30 years successive Federal laws have been enacted 
for the stated purpose of bringing needed stability to this country’s 
agricultural economy. Well intended as these statutes may have been, 
the distortions in supply, production, and marketing that resulted 
therefrom are currently having substantial adverse effects on farmers. 
While price supports can serve a valuable purpose by facilitating or- 
derly marketing and orderly adjustments to changing conditions, it 
is apparent that Government price-fixing has not insured satisfactory 
farm incomes. 


FARMERS WANT LESS GOVERNMENT INTERFERENCE, NOT MORE 


With regard to price support and adjustment programs, it is our 
conviction that a majority of farmers want every reasonable means 
used to eliminate the excessive accumulation of surplus agricultural 
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production, to substantially reduce the use of public funds in ways 
that create incentives for excess farm production, to restore the farm- 
er’s freedom to utilize his resources as he chooses, to allow prices to 
respond to supply and demand, and to reduce costs of these programs to 
taxpayers. Farmers also want to stop piling burdens on unsupported 
commodities through the forced diversion of productive resources from 
price-supported commodities. ; 

When farmers have had an opportunity to make choices between 
reasonable alternative programs, they have chosen lower price sup- 
ports and less Government in preference to higher price supports with 
more Government control. For example, 61.2 percent of the corn 
farmers voting in a 1956 referendum favored the alternative pro- 
viding for a lower support price and increased acreage. In other 
words, 257,874 votes out of 421,101 favored less Government. inter- 
ference. The law at that time required a 6636 percent vote to lessen 
Government interference. 

In 1958, farmers voted by almost. 3-1 to eliminate corn acreage allot- 
ments and lower the level of price supports. Out of approximately 
350,000 votes cast, approximately 250,000 or 71.2 percent favored less 
Government interference. 

The most recent examples is the choice of farmers in 1959 with re- 
spect to the cotton program. Approximately 70,000 growers chose the 
B program with 15 parity points less price support in exchange for a 
40 percent increase in acreage. The farmers taking choice B will 
account for roughly 30 percent of the production in 1959. Taking into 
consideration the facts that (a) this program is new and complicated, 
with some of the necessary administrative detail still uncertain, and 
(b) considerable acreage was released to county committees for reallo- 
cation to plan A producers, it is remarkable that almost 70,000 farmers 
were willing to risk the choice B alternative. It is all the more re- 
markable when it is realized that: 

(1) Contrary to Farm Bureau recommendations the law raised the 
allotment base for choice A growers from approximately 13 million 
acres to 16.3 million acres, and exempted farmers with 1958 allot- 
ments of 10 acres or less from taking any cut to qualify for the higher 
price support at 80 percent of parity. 

Out of a total of 955,000 allotments, 630,000 or 66 percent were 10 
acres or less and thus were specifically exempted from being cut below 
their 1958 level. 

(2) The lapse of the acreage reserve program contributed to the 
availability of acreage under the choice A program. Some farmers 
who have been participating in the acreage reserve program—and 
who no longer wish to grow cotton—undoubtedly leased their cropland 
to farmers who wanted more cotton acres. Others released their al- 
lotments for reapportionment by the county committees. 

Although it is impossible to determine how many farmers were able 
to plant as much cotton as they desired under choice A, it is quite clear 
that the 70,000 farmers taking choice B is a high percentage of the 
number of farmers who would have been required to take an acreage 
reduction if they had selected choice A. In a number of States the 
initial allotments received by the growers who elected choice B 
averaged 10 acres or more. In such States the number of growers elect- 
ing choice B is a substantial percentage of the total number of growers 
with allotments of 10 acres or more. In California, for example, the 
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number of growers electing choice B is equal to 54 percent of the 
number of farms with allotments that were subject to reduction from 
1958. Comparable figures for some other States are Missouri, 43 
percent; Arizona, 31 percent; New Mexico, 29 percent; Louisiana, 23 
percent; Arkansas, 19 percent; and Texas, 16 percent. 

When it is realized, for example, that the initial 1959 Georgia al- 
lotment of 850,000 acres was over twice the 388,000 acres planted in 
that State in 1958, it is reasonable to assume that quite a few acres were 
available for adjusting allotments upward. The fact that acreage 
could be released and reapportioned within counties and States makes 
it all the more probable that this is the case. 

In some rather large producing areas these factors increased allot- 
ments under choice A to such an extent that growers who could have 
grown more cotton profitably were discouraged from doing so. Asa 
result, cotton will be less competitive in 1959 than it could have been, 
and farmers will have been prevented from putting their best foot for- 
ward in restoring a healthy cotton market. 

So far as we are concerned, the most dependable evidence of what 
farmers think is oe by the double referendum which results 
from (1) the policy development procedure within Farm Bureau 
wherein our members in local, county, State, and National meetings dis- 
cuss the issues of concern to farmers and decide what they are for and 
against, and (2) the annual decision made by each Farm Bureau 
family as to whether they want to voluntarily pay their dues to support 
the organization and its program. 

While we have strong reservations about deciding public issues on 
the basis of polls, the report in the April 1959, issue of the Farm 
Journal, showing that 8 out of 10 Farm Journal readers want lower 
price supports and fewer controls in the future, may have validity in 
view of the other evidence that exists with respect to the views of corn, 
wheat, and cotton farmers. Certainly, the thousands of meetings held 
by farm bureaus throughout the country to discuss policy leave no 
doubt in our minds that this is the true feeling of farmers. 

Increasingly, farmers are coming to believe that involvement of the 
Federal Government in the production, pricing, storing, and market- 
ing of farm products is not working out to their net long-run advan- 
tage. They know from experience that political price-fixing and Gov- 
ernment production controls do not insure satisfactory farm incomes. 
Time and time again, apparent temporary advantages have been more 
than offset by long-run undesirable consequences. The following reso- 
lutions adopted by the voting delegates of the member State farm 
bureaus at our last annual convention reflect this view: 


Support AND ADJUSTMENT PROGRAMS 


A major objective of Farm Bureau policy is to create conditions which will 
make it possible for farmers to earn and get a high per family real income in a 
manner which will preserve freedom and eliminate Government regulation of 
individual farming operations. 

In previous resolutions we have noted that the problem of maintaining pros- 
perity in agriculture is broad and complex, and that it involves many lines of 
action not only in agriculture but also in other fields. 

We believe in the importance of national policies that create a favorable climate 
for individual initiative and enterprise, and programs designed to help farmers 
solve their problems through voluntary individual or group action. 

The most serious problem facing farmers today is that production of farm 
products is expanding more rapidly than markets. This problem has been 
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aggravated by national policies which have stimulated production without regard 
to market needs. 

Any program which expands agricultural production in the absence of a com- 
parable increase in effective market demand is contrary to the interests of pro- 
ducers and the economy generally. Likewise, programs which encourage ineffi- 
cient production render a disservice to agriculture by contributing to surplus 
accumulation, increasing average production costs, and limiting output per 
man. 

PRODUCTION PAYMENTS 


We consider production payments to be unsound and dangerous to our economic: 
and political system. 

Although the fundamentals of this food and fiber subsidy plan were decisively 
defeated in the House of Representatives in 1949, agitation for it continues in a 
variety of forms. 

Two of the latest versions of this plan were introduced in the last session of 
Congress. One version completely blanketed all farm production under the plan,,. 
while a second version applied only to the domestically used portions of the 
six basic commodities. 

Regardless of the form in which it is presented, the payment approach would 
stimulate production, depress market prices, and make farmers dependent on 
congrssional appropriations for their net farm income and probably a part 
of their costs as well. 

Such a program would be fantastically expensive. It also carries a “cheap 
food” philosophy. Socializing the production and distribution of food and fiber, 
by having consumers pay a part of the cost through taxes—rather than pay full 
value at the store—is a trap for farmers. Ultimately, as in other countries. 
that have gone down the road to socialism, the payment approach also would 
be a trap for consumers since it would encourage inefficiency and thereby re- 
sult in high real food and fiber costs. 

Payment limitations such as have been applied to practically all other direct- 
payment Government programs, including the agricultural conservation pay- 
ments program and the soil bank, would place a ceiling on opportunity and 
level individual farm incomes downward. Inevitably, farm income would be 
distributed on the basis of “the politics of equal shares” instead of by the mar- 
ket on the basis of each individual’s economic contribution to society. 

We vigorously oppose any attempt to adopt production payments as a sub- 
stitute for price supports or as a means of bringing income into agriculture, 
regardless of whether such payments are financed by direct appropriations 
from the Treasury or by a tax on the marketing of farm commodities. 


PRICE-SUPPORT GUIDES 


Experience has clearly shown that programs to fix prices and control pro- 
duction do not insure satisfactory farm income. Farm production cannot be 
balanced with effective market demand by legislation as long as increased pro- 
duction is being encouraged by guaranteed prices at incentive levels. 

We reaffirm our desire to move as rapidly as possible to programs which 
will more effectively serve the interests of farmers at a greatly reduced cost to 
the taxpayers. 

Where price-support and production adjustment programs are used, they 
should be designed to facilitate orderly marketing rather than to guarantee 
unrealistic prices. 

With less interference from Government, the marketing system will be freer 
to operate effectively and efficiently. This will encourage the expansion of market 
outlets and the production of quality products in line with market demand. 
Thus we can better meet competition at home and abroad and gradually elim- 
inate Government regulation of individual farming operations. 

Where special export pricing is necessary to regain or maintain foreign mar- 
kets, we should return to a one-price system as rapidly as possible. 

Individual commodity programs must be in harmony with the interest of 
agriculture generally; however, these programs must also recognize the in- 
herent differences among the various farm commodities. 

Price-support levels should take account of competitive conditions, supply 
and demand, and market trends. They should not be based on arbitrary for- 
mulas nor left completely to the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Neither should levels of support be automatically increased when supplies have 
been reduced. In such cases, increases in acreage should have priority over 
increases in support prices. 
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PAYMENTS INCREASE GOVERNMENT INTERVENTION 


The resolutions just quoted make it clear that we believe national 
agricultural policies should move in the direction of decreasing the in- 
volvement of the Government in the individual affairs of the farmers. 
The production payment proposal moves in the opposite direction— 
increasing involvement. 

While most farmers are aware of the hidden traps inherent in the 
production payment idea, a few businessmen seem to be deceived by 
the superficial appeal of the scheme. Some businessmen who are natu- 
rally attracted to a free market economy illogically think free markets 
would result if production payments were adopted. 

To those who have not thought the matter through, the direct Goy- 
ernment payment approach appears quite simple. In a nutshell, the 
basic idea common to payment plans is this: Farm commodities would 
be sold by producers for prices determined by private agreement with 
buyers. The difference between the average of prices thus agreed 
upon and some predetermined legislated price would be paid to the 
producer by a direct check from the Federal Government. The 
claimed results: (1) Buyers would get cheap food and fiber, and (2) 
sellers would get a high unit return, the difference to be paid out of 
the Federal Treasury. 

On the surface it appears that (1) farm commodities would move 
freely in foreign and domestic markets unregulated by Government; 
(2) the Federal Government would stop buying, storing, selling, and 
giving away farm commodities; (3) farmers and ranchers could be 
given a subsidy without being forced to accept controls; (4) markets 
could be released from the artificialities of the present program. 

To further disarm the unwary and unsuspecting, it is argued that 
(1) sugar and wool are being satisfactorily handled under payment 
programs, and (2) British agriculture is doing well under a pay- 
ment program. 

Beneath the surface of these utopian claims lies the grim truth, 
which does not substantiate the claims. Although the deadly peril of 
this scheme to our free institutions apparently is obscure to many 
people, it is what lies beneath the sar tac that endears the payment 
plan to those who would drastically change or destroy our economic 
system. 

_ The U.S. economic system is primarily a nongovernmental, competi- 
tive system of private ownership, private control, private capital, and 
individual free choice. Government payments would drastically 
weaken rather than strengthen a free market economy, with free 
prices for buyers and sellers based on the law of supply and demand. 

The following discussion of the damaging effects payments would 
have on (a) farmers, (4) businessmen, (¢) consumers, and (d) Gov- 
ernment, points out why payments will destroy a free market economy. 
It also points out why farmers and ranchers are opposed to the plan, 
as well as why it should be opposed by other businessmen, consumers, 
and the public generally. 

A. FARMERS 


Payments would cut farm income and injure farmers by— 
(1) Wastefully increasing production. n 
(2) Depressing market prices. 
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(3) Creating demand for strict controls which would lessen 
farmers’ freedom. 

(4) Making farmers dependent on appropriations. 

(5) Placing a ceiling on opportunity and leveling down farm 
incomes. 

(6) Creating a governmentally subsidized cheap food and fiber 
philosophy. 

(7) Increasing costs to young farmers entering agriculture. 


(1) Payments would increase production 


In making production plans, farmers and ranchers would be count- 
ing on not only the market price but also the market price, plus the 
promised payment. They would know within close limits what the 
total returns would be. As a result, production plans would be insu- 
lated from the market reflection of consumer demand. 

An assured high return per unit provides a strong incentive for 
producers to increase the number of units produced. 

Direct payments have been used on a number of occasions in attempts 
to stimulate production. Payments were used during World War II 
to increase the production of dairy products. A payment program 
was approved by Congress in 1954 in an effort to stimulate the pro- 
duction of wool. Food-importing countries, such as the United King- 
dom, have used payments to stimulate domestic production and thereby 
reduce dependence on imports. 

Experience with the basic crops has demonstrated clearly that 90- 
percent-of-parity supports are an incentive to increased production. 
The incentive effect of 90 or 100 percent supports would not be re- 
duced by shifting from Government loans and purchases to direct 
payments. As a matter of fact, the incentive to increased production 
probably would be more universal with a payment program since 
there are certain qualifications relative to quality and storage that 
restrict the availability of Government loans and purchases. 

A consequence of removing risks through an assured high unit re- 
turn would be a stepped-up flow of capital into agriculture. This 
would result in a volume of farm production beyond anything we have 
seen up to now. All that is needed to get this expansion is the eco- 
nomic incentive provided by payment proposals. 

With your permission, I would like to ask Mr. Rozzoni to take up 
and read at this point. He is president of the California Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. 

Mr. Garuines. Very well. 


(2) Payments would depress market prices 


Mr. Rozzonr. The use of Government incentives to expand produc- 
tion above and beyond the needs of consumers is detrimental to 
farmers because they must eventually face the consequences of price- 
depressing surpluses. 

The enormous volume of production that would be forthcoming with 
a higher guaranteed return would have the effect of reducing the prices 
that farmers could obtain. As prices were forced down, the rate of 
payment would have to be increased in order to make up the promised 
return, but the farmers’ production plans would not be affected by the 
falling level of market prices as long as the Government made up the 
difference. This means that the tax cost of the program would in- 
crease dramatically as production volume increases and market prices 
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do down. The present wool program is a good example of rising 
costs under a payment program. While the decline in wool prices 
reflects world conditions, it has been aggravated by the payment 
program even though wool production has not yet increased sub- 
stantially. 

Economists generally agree that the demand for most farm products 
is inelastic—at least in the short run. This means that, other things 
being equal, a given increase in the supply of many farm products will 
cause a more than proportionate decline in the market prices of such 
products. Thus, by stimulating production, a payment program 
would force market prices far below the levels that would prevail in 
the absence of any program. This would be true even though the pro- 
gram were to include production or marketing controls. Experience 
has demonstrated that farm production cannot be controlled effectively 
by laws or regulations as long as producers are guaranteed an incen- 
tive return by the Federal Government. 

If, as appears to be true, farmers’ capacity to expand production 
increases with the lapse of time required for adjustments, the cost of 
making payments to maintain a fixed level of support could be ex- 
pected to rise almost continuously. 


(3) Payments would lead to strict controls; lessen farmers’ freedom 


Some proponents of the payment proposals try to minimize the con- 
trols that would go with them. Of course, the facts are that expand- 
ing production artificially stimulated by the guaranteed returns would 
generate controls more strict and far more widely applied than any- 
thing yet experienced. A glance at H.R. 2490—a 183-page proposal 
by Mr. Metcalf—gives some idea of how tight the farmer would be 
regimented. What is contemplated is that each individual producer 
of each commodity having any significance in our agriculture would 
be given a quota. While at first farmers might be allowed to produce 
more than their individual quota if they wished, but without Govern- 
ment payments, it probably would not be long until this would be 
changed and the quota would become the maximum the individual 
farmer would be allowed to raise and sell, In any case, it would soon 
become uneconomic for anyone to produce more than his quota. 


(4) Payments would make farmers dependent on appropriations 

With production greatly increased and market prices depressed, 
most farmers would be unable to continue to produce without a sub- 
sidy payment from the Federal Government. Thus, the payment ap- 
proach would make farmers dependent on etniighedeicii 4ipppwosietas 
tions for their net income, and probably for a part of their costs. In 
effect, it would put farmers on the Government payroll without civil 
service status. Thus, farm income would become highly vulnerable 
to changing public and congressional sentiments—and economy waves 
do develop from time to time. 

It may well be that Congress would never take the drastic step of 
terminating a payment program without providing for a transition 
period. But it is entirely possible that appropriations would fall 
short of the amounts needed to meet announced program goals. The 
record shows that Congress was never willing to appropriate the 
amounts authorized for parity Reyes under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, even though the amounts involved were small 
in comparsion with the cost of recent proposals. The 1957 vote in 
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the House to deny funds for the 1958 acreage reserves program and 
the eventual restoration of two-thirds of the funds authorized for 
this program illustrate what could happen. 

Since a payment program which promised producers a profit would 
induce a high level of production and thereby depress market prices, 
any congressional cut in the funds needed for payments would subject 
farmers to a real squeeze. Thus, the payment approach would create 
a perfect basis for the complete regimentation of agriculture. With 
market prices depressed by surplus production resulting from arti- 
ficial incentives, a farmer would have to meet the eligibility require- 
ments for payments in order to stay in business. 


(5) Payments would place a ceiling on opportunity and level down 
farmers’ incomes 

From a political standpoint, the “most equitable” basis of distribut- 
ing money to individuals is on an equal basis—one share, one vote. 
In order to make the program “equitable,” Congress almost certainly 
would adopt a maximum limitation on payments to individuals, a 
quota system for all producers, and provisions to increase the smaller 
payments—all of which move in the direction of equalizing producer 
incomes by Government decree. 

One of the bills under discussion calls for a limitation of $5,000 
per crop per farmer for all of the farms under his control. The 
original Brannan plan limited support to individual producers on a 
basis designed to limit gross sales to $25,000 per year. Still other 
proposals have put the limitation on payments to an individual pro- 
ducer at $2,500 per oe The fantastic costs of a program without 
limitations make it likely that much more drastic limitations would 
be applied. The record on other direct payment programs gives a 


-clear indication of what should be expected : 


(az) Although the Agricultural Conservation Payments program 

was designed to promote the public interest by eavenatane farmers 

imited such : 

payments to a maximum of $10,000 per farm. This caused many 

farms to be subdivided. But, in spite of this, Congress gradually 
reduced the maximum payment from $10,000 to a low of $1,500. 

(6) The soil bank, and particularly the acreage reserve, was de- 
signed to encourage farmers to reduce the production of surplus 
crops. When the law was under consideration, acreage reserve pay- 
ment limitations of $25,000 to $50,000 per farm were discussed, but 
no limitation was adopted. A year later, however, acreage reserve 
payments were limited to $3,000 per farm—an amount that is only 
a fraction of the lowest limitation that was considered when the 

rogram was originally before Congress. 

(c) In 1958 a proposal to provide direct payments to domestic pro- 


-ducers of certain minerals was defeated in the House of Representa- 


tives. Before the final vote, however, the House voted to provide 
that no payments could be made to any company that paid dividends 
or transferred funds to a surplus account. 

It appears that large annual appropriation for direct payments to 
farmers and ranchers could not be enacted without the concurrence of 
powerful labor union leaders. We believe such labor union leaders 
would be more than willing initially to support an expensive pay- 
ment program in order to destroy the independence of farmers and 
ranchers and increase their own political power. 
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(6) Payments would create a governmentally subsidized cheap food 
and fiber philosophy 

Socializing farm products—by having consumers pay a part of 
the cost through taxes rather than paying what food. and fiber are 
worth at the store—would turn out to be a “trap” for farmers. Arti- 
fically low market prices resulting from the payment program would 
teach consumers to expect to buy farm products at less than their true 
value. This would create real consumer resistance to the increase in 
farm prices that would be needed whenever the payment. plan was 
reduced in scope or terminated. 

Once a payment program were in effect, we could expect to have 
political campaigns fought on the issue of lower payments to farmers 
and reduced taxes versus an increase in the cost of living. 

In view of the fact that farmers are rapidly becoming a smaller 
and smaller part of the total population, the level of farm income to 
be supported by payments would be decided by nonfarm interests. 

The attached map shows the relative size of States on the basis 
of their population. The next reapportionment probably will fur- 
ther decrease the percentage of representation which comes from 
rural areas. 

Those who are interested in the farmer as a free independent citizen 
would do well to study the map in relation to any diets payment 
scheme. 

(7) Payments would increase costs to young farmers entering agri- 
culture 

Another consequence of bringing all production under rigid quotas 
would be to give these quotas a market value. We have already seen 
this happen under acreage allotments. It would be even more wide- 
spread with payments covering all commodities. In order to get 
established in business, farmers would have to pay for the right to 
produce. The price at which this right to produce could be sold 
would be capitalized into land values. This capitalization would 
mean in effect that the value of the quotas and therefore the future as 
well as the present value of the compensatory payment scheme would 
accrue only to the group of farmers who would be operating when the 
plan became effective. Subsequently, farmers would have to buy the 
quotas from present holders and thus to them the scheme would be- 
come a cost item—a capital outlay. This would certainly increase the 
already difficult task young farmers face in getting into agricultural 
production. 

B. BUSINESSMEN 


Payments would injure businessmen 

Some businessmen who deal in farm commodities apparently think 
that the payment scheme would get the Government out of their busi- 
ness. The fact is that a payment program would invite complete 
Government regulation of every detail of trade in farm products by 
increasing production and demoralizing the market economy. With 
the Government obligated to pick up the check for the difference be- 
tween a promised support price and a demoralized market price, every 
fluctuation in commodity prices would be public business because 
it would involve millions of dollars of tax funds. 
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The Government almost certainly would be forced to regulate trad- 
ing and processing margins, as well as the use of farm products by 
manufacturers, to hold down Government costs, and to convince con- 
sumers that payments mean lower retail prices. 

Some businessmen who sell to farmers apparently feel that the pay- 
ment scheme would enable them to increase their sales. The fact is 
that payments eventually would reduce sales to farmers by impeding 
the development of a strong, efficient farm economy. If businessmen 
who sell to farmers want Government money pumped into their busi- 
ness, they should be forthright enough to ask that the money be paid 
directly to themselves instead of promoting a program that would 
ruin agriculture. 

Mr. Ranpvoten. Mr. Chairman, I will: make two corrections and 
then ask Mr. Stevens to continue reading. 

Mr. Garutnes. All right, Mr. Randolph. 

Mr. Ranvoutpn. The first correction occurs on page 11, paragraph 
number 3, the first line. We would like to insert after the word “pro- 
posals,” between “proposals” and “minimize,” the words “tried to.” 

Mr. Garutnes. What line? 

Mr. Ranpotrn. The first line in the last paragraph on that page 
under “(3).” 

Mr. Garuines Yes. 

Mr. Ranpoten. We did correct that “ome,” that was changed to 
“some.” 

Mr. Poace. I am not sure that I understood what that correction 
was. 

Mr. Ranpo.rn. The correction was that in the first line on the last 
paragraph on page 11 we inserted “tried to,” so that that sentence 
would read— 

Some proponents of the payment proposals tried to minimize the controls that 
would go with them. 

The other correction, Mr. Chairman, is on page 15, the fourth line 
from the bottom of the paragraph that is numbered “(7),” where it 
reads, 

Succeeding farmers would have to buy. 


We would like to have that sentence read or start with, 


Subsequently, farmers would have to buy, 


and so forth. _ 

Mr. Garutnes. Yes. 

Mr. Ranpoten. Thank you. Those are all the corrections I have. 
And now I would like to have Mr. Stevens, member of our board and 
executive committee and the president of the Mississippi Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, to take up at this point, if it is agreeable. 

Mr. Garuines. Yes. 

C. CONSUMERS 


Mr. Stevens. A free-market system rewards individual ingenuity 
and initiative. This, of course, operates to the advantage of both the 
efficient producer and the consumer. 

A Government payment program would increase food and fiber 
costs to consumers by— 

(1) Restricting low-cost production of food and fiber; 
(2) Encouraging high-cost production ; 
(3) Otherwise wasting resources. 
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(1) Payments would restrict low-cost production 


As has been pointed out above, the inevitable imposition of limita. 
tions on the payments a farmer could receive, after prices had been 
artificially depressed by the program, would prevent low-cost ‘pro- 
ducers from expanding production. 


(2) Payments would encourage high-cost production 

With Government payments as an incentive, high-cost producers 
would be encouraged to continue noneconomic production in order 
to qualify for the maximum possible amount of Government pay- 
ments. 


(3) Payments would otherwise waste resources 


In a free market, prices mirror the relationship of what is produced 
to what consumers want. In effect, consumers decide daily what 
should be produced by their free choices in buying millions of items, 
When the Government decides what producers are to receive, it, in 
effect, decides what is to be produced. It is inevitable that the Gov- 
ernment would distort production patterns by misguessing what con- 
sumers want. The resulting waste of resources would show up in 
increased costs for the things that consumers, including farmers, 
really want. 

D. GOVERNMENT 


A payment program would affect the Government by— 
(1) Increasing costs; 
(2) Increasing taxes or aggravating inflation ; 
‘3 Increasing international friction ; and 
4) Further increasing a swollen Federal bureaucracy. 
(1) Costs 

In discussing payments, some advocates have soft-pedaled the costs 
to the Federal ‘Treasury. 

Mr. Brannan, when presenting the payment scheme to Congress in 
1949, pleaded lack of knowledge of costs of the proposal and avoided 
being specific. 

On October 10, 1957, the USDA estimated the cost of direct pay- 
ments for farm commodities generally on the basis of 90 percent of 
parity would amount to $10.7 billion. At 90 percent of parity, it was 
estimated that cotton payments alone weet: amount to about $1.4 
billion. If payments for all commodities were based on 100 percent 
of parity, without any allowance for further increases in production 
and resulting lower sales prices, total payments would amount to 
over $15 billion annually. 

It is argued by advocates of payments for a single commodity like 
cotton that payments would be less costly than the present program. 
This assumes— 

(a) The program could be enacted without including other 
commodities ; 

(b)° Production would not be stimulated ; 

(c) Sales prices would not be depressed ; and 

(d) Production controls would be enforced to keep supplies in 
line with demand and minimize the cost. 

Experience here and abroad does not suggest that a person who is 
concerned about the necessity for Federal fiscal responsibility should 
take such assumptions seriously. 
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(2) Increased taxes or more inflation 

It is obvious from the facts pointed out above that the payment plan 
would result either in an enormous increase in taxes or another strong 
stimulant to inflation. 

(3) International friction 

Payments would create further international friction because they 
would increase rather than decrease subsidized production for export. 

A payment program which assured U.S. producers of a return sub- 
stantially above the world market would encourage increased produc- 
tion without regard to the trend of world prices. This would be true 
even if payments were to be restricted to the domestically consumed 

rtion of the crop. 

It should be realized that exports are, in fact, subsidized whenever 
a commodity is exported at a price less than the return which the 
farmer received for producing it. 

The export commodities whose production was induced by a pay- 
ment program would be considered a form of dumping by many 
countries. Consequently, it could lead to international complications, 
including retaliatory actions against our exports. This danger is al- 
ready a reality in trade between some European countries. 

Currently there is considerable opposition among other exporting 
countries of the world to U.S. export policy with respect to wheat, 
cotton, tobacco, and feed grains. fn sition to aggravating this sit- 
uation, broad scale use of payments would create innumerable further 
cases of international friction as the difficulties presently evident are 
spread to a greatly increased number of agricultural commodities. 


THE WOOL AND SUGAR PROGRAMS ARE NOT PRECEDENTS 


It is argued by some that the present wool and sugar programs pro- 
vide precedents for extension of the payment approach to other com- 
modities; however, one important difference should be kept in mind. 
Both wool and sugar are deficit commodities that must be imported 
in large quantities. 

The wool program was adopted by Congress for the announced pur- 
pose of encouraging the production of 300 million pounds per year as 
a national defense measure. Payments obviously are not needed to 
increase the production of commodities that are already in surplus. 
Experience with the wool program itself has been too unsatisfactory to 
justify using it as a model for other programs as costs have greatly 
exceeded expectations. 

Payments under the Wool Act have increased from $50 million for 
the 1955 marketing year to an estimated $75 million for 1958, although 
there has been no change in the support price for wool. 

In the 1956-57 marketing year producers received $40 from the 
Government for every $100 they received from the sale of shorn wool. 
This means that 29 percent of gross income from shorn wool came 
from Government payments. The percentage of gross wool income 
that is dependent on Government payments is even higher today. 

The Sugar Act supports prices through a quota system which 
limits the amount of sugar that domestic and foreign producers may 
market in the United States. Payments are not based on the differ- 
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ence between market prices and a support level—they are made at 
fixed rates.to facilitate administration of the restrictive features of 


the program. 
COTTON LEGISLATION 


Mr. Ranvotru. The cotton situation was thoroughly considered by 
Congress a year ago in connection with the enactment of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1958. While the Agricultural Act of 1958 falls short 
of the recommendations of the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
it marks a significant step in the direction of more workable programs, 
We therefore recommend that provisions of this act with respect to 
cotton, rice, and feed grains be continued in effect until the need for 
changes can be considered in the light of experience. 


SUMMARY 


Farmers want less Government interference, not more. When 
farmers have had an opportunity to make choices between reasonable 
alternative programs, they have chosen lower price supports and less 
Government in preference to higher price supports with more Govern- 
ment control. Contrary to the desires of farmers, production pay- 
ments increase rather than decrease the involvement of the Govern- 
ment in their individual affairs, Generally, farmers realize that the 
payment plan is not as simple as it seems. They understand that 
while it has artificial appeal, beneath the surface of the plan lies a 
deadly peril to our free institutions. Payments would have a dam- 
aging effect on (a) farmers, (0) consumers, (c) businessmen, and (d) 
the Government. 

Payments would increase production, depress market prices, create 
demand for strict controls and lessen the freedom of farmers, make 
farmers dependent on appropriations, place a ceiling on opportunity, 
and level down farmers incomes, create a governmentally subsidized 
cheap food and fiber philosophy, and increase the costs to young 
farmers entering agriculture. Payments would damage consumers 
by increasing the costs of producing food and fiber and by substituting 
Government direction of farm production for the free choice of con- 
sumers. Payments would injure businessmen by weakening the free 
market and encouraging Government to increase controls over mar- 
keting. Payments would injure the Government by increasing costs, 
increasing taxes or creating more inflation, increasing international 
friction, and establishing a program which is administratively costly 
and complicated, and would require excessive use of Government foree. 

Mr. Chairman, as I stated in the beginning, Mr. Rozzoni has a short 
supplementary statement with reference to wool, if you would per- 
mit him to read that at this time. 

Mr. Garutnes. Yes. 

Mr. Rozzont. I only have one copy. May I read from this copy? 

Mr. Gatrurines. Yes. 

Mr. Rozzont. I would like to take a moment to review the history 
of the compensatory payment principle as applied to wool. 

The Wool Act of 1954 authorized the Secretary of Agriculture to 
support the U.S. average price of wool at not to exceed 110 percent of 
parity. This was done to encourage the production of 300 million 
pounds of shorn wool in the United States. Funds for the support 
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gram come from 70 percent of U.S. tariff receipts on wool and 
wool products. : 

I point out to you that the Secretary of Agriculture sets the average 
U.S. wool support level and makes direct cash payments to farmers for 
the difference between this level.and the average market price received. 

The objectives of the program were not to reduce wool production, 
but to increase that production. The payment plan was to raise 
our falling production back to 300 million pounds. 

In 1955 shorn wool production im the United States was 234 million 

unds. This was produced from 27 million sheep. In 1956 ap- 
proximately the same number of sheep produced 23814 million pounds 
of wool, but in 1957 sheep numbers declined to 2614 million and wool 
production fell to 2351 million pounds. In 1958 sheep numbers 
again were 2714 million and wool production 240.8 million pounds. 
For 1959 sheep numbers are estimated at 2814 million—the first in- 
crease in 5 years. 

During this time the Government has made direct payments to 
farmers on the 1955, 1956, 1957, and 1958 crop years amounting to 
$141 million. The estimate for 1959 is $81 million. Here I want 
to point out that the direct payments to farmers have ranged from 
14 to 40 percent of the total returns to farmers. I also want to point 
out that the market price of wool for the 1958 crop was the lowest 
since 1941. 

Now the conclusions we can draw from the experience with the 
wool program are these: 

First. The wool program of incentive payments was designed to 
increase production not to reduce production. 

Second. Wool is a deficit item not a surplus item. 

Third. The program has failed to increase production. The recent 
upturn in sheep numbers can be attributed to the returns of adequate 
feed in the major sheep producing areas after the long drought period 
recently broken. ‘Texas, which accounts for about 16 percent of the 
national wool clip, registered a 10-percent increase in stock sheep 
numbers. 

Fourth. Sheep producers raise or lower their production largely 
in line with feed supplies and lamb prices. Lamb sales account for 
approximately two-thirds of the income from sheep, so that a rise or 
fall in lamb prices influences sheep production far more than wool 
prices. 

Fifth. The use of compensatory payments removes the effectiveness 


| of market price. Farmers have less incentive to work for a high 


market level when they know that the Government will pay any dif- 
oo between market sale prices and the guarantee under the Wool 
ct. 
Sixth. The Government guarantee has caused buyers to bid lower 


| than if no guarantee existed. This has tended to demoralize the 


normal wool market. 

We have seen a good demonstration of the practices in the first 3 
months of 1959. As early as January the futures prices for wool were 
already reflecting the improved demands for wont from woolen mills 
caused by the improved economic situation at home and abroad. Nev- 
ertheless, wool producers were anxious to sell their wool in order to 
qualify for the 1958 high subsidy and buyers took advantage of the 


| situation. 
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Seventh. The objective of 300 million pounds of wool production 
has not been achieved under the 5-year program and there is no indi. 
cation that the program will accomplish this end. 

Weather conditions, competition with cattle for natural and capita] 
resources, the difficulty in finding sheep herders for range operati 
and the income from the dual production of lambs and wool are 
limiting factors in increasing sheep production. Efficiency in produc. 
tion has not kept pace with such crops as cotton. 

In comparison, there are practically no limiting factors in the abil- 
ity to produce cotton. Our surpluses verify this point. 

However, if it should be achieved, the — of payments under 
the law would be discontinued. This would leave the sheep industry 
with a demoralized free market and a sudden drop in income in the 


face of high production costs. The results should be even more diffi. | 


cult than they were with the smaller production of 1954. 
Eighth. It has been estimated by USDA that the 1958 wool crop 


will require an outlay in Government subsidies of between $75 and $81 | 


million. The March 1959 Wool Situation, published by USDA, makes 
the following statement : 

Because of the low prices received by growers for shorn wool this season, in- 
centive payment rates on 1958 marketings are expected to be the highest to date, 
Furthermore, a substantial quantity of 1957 wool was carried over into the 198 
marketing year. The higher payment rates and larger marketings suggest that 
payments for the 1958 program year could add up to as much as $75 million or 
more. Such a total would be considerably larger than that for each of the first 
3 years of the payment program. 

If the 1958 clip averages 40 cents on the market, as indicated, and 
runs close to the current estimate of 241 million pounds (271 million 
pounds includes pulled wool) the wool clip will have a market value 
of around $100 million. With a subsidy of $81 million, close to 45 
percent of the farmers’ wool returns will be furnished by Government, 

I submit that this is a very difficult situation and a very serious one, 

Mr. Ranpotpu. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Wyatt of Blytheville, Ark, 
member of the State board of directors and chairman of the State 
Field Crops Committee representing the Arkansas Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, has a statement that he would like to give the committee. 

Mr. Gatuines. All right, Mr. Wyatt. 


Mr. Wyatt. Mr. Chairman, with your permission I will file it and | 


not read it because I know that your time is running short. I will be 
happy to file it with the committee without reading. 

Mr. Garuines. We appreciate that. Without objection, it will go 
in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. WYATT, OF BLYTHEVILLE, ARK. 


I am William H. Wyatt of Blytheville, Ark., member of the State board of 
directors and chairman of the State Fields Crops Committee. I am representing 
the Arkansas Farm Bureau Federation and I have with me Hays Sullivan of 


Burdette, past president of the Mississippi County Farm Bureau and a member 


of the State Field Crops Committee. 

We believe the present farm program should be given a fair chance to determine 
its merit. This legislation averted a severe acreage reduction this year. The 
present law, of course, was a result of considerable compromise and the levels 
of price supports and acreage were considerably changed but we consider the 
program worthy of a fair trial. 

We understand that the main topic of this hearing is consideration of a com 


pensatory payment plan for a farm program. We would like to quote the follow: | 
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jng statement of policy developed by the voting delegation representing the 
60,000 farm bureau families in Arkansas. 


“LIMITATION OF PAYMENTS 


“We are strongly opposed to the practice of the Federal Government limiting 
payments in Federal farm programs. 


“COMPENSATORY PAYMENTS 


“We reaffirm our opposition to any direct or indirect compensatory or subsidy 
payment from the Government to the producer. We are opposed to these pay- 
ments as a substitute for price supports or as a means of bringing income into 
agriculture because : 

“1, Excessive criticism would be leveled at farmers for having such a 

m. 

“2. Farmers would have to depend on annual congressional appropriations 
for a large part of their income which would become increasingly harder to 
obtain. 

“3, Farmers would progressively lose their independent status and become 
wards of the Government. 

“4. Limitations on payments would be sure tocome. Experience with past 
programs have proven this fact.” 

Those who advocate the plan in the producer field have been warned that severe 
restrictions will be placed on payments. They expressed confidence that they 
ean avoid payment restrictions, adding that if there are restrictions we will 
oppose the bill. We offer the following data on limitations of payments in the 
past as effective in Arkansas. 


LIMITATIONS OF PAYMENTS IN THE PAST 


In the early days of the feed and seed loan law there was no limit to the amount 
of money that could be loaned to an individual. The lowest limit in the old feed 
and seed loan was $300 per farm. The loans administered by the Farmers Home 
Administration in their regular loans, disaster loans, and farmer ownership loans 
have been restricted in size or amount varying from year to year. 


Limitations of ACP payments 


From: 
0 ee ee eee ace ee eae None 
BE 60 4067... nenimmcnccmnwne edn eS ee $10, 000 
Te Ce ed Soot ee eee ae ane 500 
Be eR i BO ee ati A eee 750 
Beem to 1008... eee si a ee ee 2, 500 
ea WUD: MO i cea ce as Vet et enas bodega ete aaa ae 1, 500 
ae bed cst sth i il Sei E Se, libs Nebbeemtdihin asada edimdtbe ws ieaksamn bees 2, 500 

Limitations on soil bank payments 

Fr eee eno ee ne Ai sb haeie capt deear ania None 

i iris <n cnensseoeweeenememipe ce tap beable tatbiciasts iene aie totiese coebubuieniemeitaata naan None 

ne LE TAL, chat enseeastn aseseesn nates eciniante ey apeindiaentamnanieeninds * $3, 000 


1Per farm per person. 


Limitations on conservation reserve payments 


Tien ae pies caeepnsrnh ss csiptndsinesieinenegianiaiinadileinetdiaalanateadidaiiaeeaatamaie $7, 500 
Mi ionic cs <eesicheesescis ev dnsiencescaeognchincentiposaenenitinialied niipalladitgeiepeibh tienen 5, 000 

This should be conclusive evidence of the problems that would face direct 
payments. 


We have never understood the philosophy of limitation of payments as related 
to farmer initiative and size of farms. Year after year our grassroots farmers 
have consistently opposed limitation of payments. 

Would anyone suggest that protective tariff for business be on a limited 
basis? 

‘ Would anyone suggest that the minimum wage be on a limited number of 
ours? 

Then why discriminate against the farmer support? 

5. There would probably be no public program of stockpiling to be used in 
emergencies. 
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“Farm surpluses represent a triumph in America rather than a tragedy,” says 
Prof. Kenneth L. Robinson of Cornell University. We agree that some gun 
pluses are desirable and should be maintained even at Government expense, 
For the Government to rid itself of the responsibility of maintaining surpluses, 
simply because there is disagreement as to the manner of support, or the 
amounts to be supported would be a tragedy. As long as our great country 
remains the leader of the world, we must maintain adequate food and fiber 
as well as guns, planes and ammunition to protect against hunger and cold ag 
well as against an enemy armed force. 

6. Administration would be difficult as every producer would be involved. 

7. Controls might not be eliminated. Production might need to be controlled 
to keep the difference between the market price and the support level small, 

8. Production still would be out of line with consumer demand. 

9. Compensatory payments will drive a large percent of farm families off the 
land, because lending agencies will not loan money on that portion of crop not 
under support. Limitations of payments and limitation of finance go hand in 
hand. 

Arkansas farmers are not the only ones opposing compensatory payment, 
John Strohm, editor of “High Dollar Farming,” made the following statement 
March 2, “I’ve just polled an economist in every State and they say overwhelm- 
ingly, ‘This is not the solution.’’” He further estimates that the program 
might cost in excess of $10 billion. 

Compare this with the study by USDA budget office which broke down annual 
expenditures on the basis of who-gets-what. Following up on the request, here 
are the highlights of the analysis: 


Programs predominately for the benefit of the farmer 


Direct subsidies.—$1.1 billion. This includes direct payments to farmers for 
soil bank participation, wool and sugar subsidies, and direct payments under 
the agricultural conservation program (ACP). 

Price support and related programs.—$3.1 billion. For this money farmers 
deposit prescribed quality and quantity of commodities. They can either pay 
off the loan and redeem their crops, or forfeit the collateral and keep the loan 
money. 

Therefore, of the $7 billion-plus the Government will spend this year on farm- 
related programs, only $1.1 billion qualifies as direct subsidy. 


Programs not directly chargeable to the farmer, $3.2 billion 


Relating to foreign aid.—$1.5 billion for Public Law 480 surplus disposal, and 
International Wheat Agreement, donations. 

Food distribution, school lunch, milk program.—About $400 million. 

Investment in rural electrification and farmer loans.—$600 million. These 
are loans which are repaid to the Government with interest. 

Long-range programs for improvement of resources.—$650 million. These 
include research, meat inspection, disease and pest control, education, market 
development and services, protection of soil and water resources, and public 
land management. 

Summing up.—Of the $7 billion-plus spent on farm-related programs, close 
to half—$3.2 billion—benefits others more than farmers. 

We believe that Congress would make a tragic mistake by turning to the 
idea of compensatory payments for six basic crops. At this critical time, with 
our farm income consistently decreasing, and our costs of producing increasing, 
it seems that we need a closer evaluation of our present position. This should 
be done by giving a thorough study to our past farm programs, in order to give 
to these programs their full credit for the things that have been accomplished 
by them. 

We want to thank you for the opportunity of presenting our idea in opposition 
to compensatory or direct subsidy payments. 


Mr. Garutnes. I appreciate so very much the statements that you 
have made, Mr. Randolph, and your associates, on behalf of your or- 
ganization. You have given us a long-range program for cotton; have 
you not? 

Mr. Ranpvorrn. Yes, sir; we have. We had recommended such a 
program to the Congress at the last session. As we pointed out in 
here, there is considerable difference between what Congress enacted 
and our recommendations. 
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Mr. Gaturnes. Yes; I recall that ne at that time. Now, 
do you have any suggestions for changes in the law that we now have? 

Mr. Ranvoteu. As we stated, Mr. Chairman, we feel that we should 
have some experience under the current law before we attempt to 
make suggestions for changes in it. 

Mr. Gatuines. Now, you indicate by your statement, Mr. Ran- 
dolph, that quite a number of farmers took the choice B program in 
1959. But, as a matter of fact, isn’t it true that only 7.2 percent of 
the total farmers who had allotments chose the B plan, and so the 
amount of the increase was just a little more than 1 million out of 
15,390,000 acres ? 

Mr. Ranpotru. We said that approximately 70,000 farmers, I be- 
lieve, took the choice B program. 

Mr. Garuines. But the total was only 7.2 percent of those farmers; 
that is true, is it not? 

Mr. Ranpotex. About 20 percent of the acreage, Mr. Chairman. 
That is not in our statement but, according to the newspapers, that 
is about 20 percent of the acreage. What we said in here is about 
30 percent of the production was involved in the B plan. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Garutnes. Yes. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Going a little more into that inquiry, the acreage 
added was 1,783,000, and that is all. 

Mr. Ranpouru. Well, all right. That is just what I read in the 
newspapers. 

I do not think we are wrong in this statement, in what is in our 
statement, Mr. Abernethy, and the acreage under the choice B plan, 
as arule, is probably highly productive acreage. 

Mr. AnernetHy. Well, the added agreage was about 2.9, the added 
acres amounted to about 214 percent. But, without having time to 
do any computing now, it is whatever percentage 1 million is of 
15 million. 

Mr. Ranpotru. The main point we were making in connection with 
that portion of our testimony was that, other than those affected by 
the minimum provisions, those who did not get a cut below 1958, a 
rather high percentage or a substantial percentage of the others did 
choose the B plan. 

There were many farmers whose allotments were added to by the 
transfer of acreage through the county committees so they were 
allotted as much under “A” with 80-percent price support, as they 
would have been allotted under “B” with 65-percent price support. 

Mr. Garuines. But, in any event, 7.2 percent of all of the farmers 
who held cotton allotments in 1959 did choose the B program, and that 
would amount to some 20 percent, as you said, of the total increase. 

Mr. Ranpoten. No; I did not. About 30 percent of the produc- 
tion. 

Mr. Gatutnes. About 30 percent of the production ? 

Mr. Ranpoupn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootny. May I be heard ? 

Mr. Ranvoutpn. My recollection is, about 20 percent of the acre- 
age and about 30 percent of the production. 

Now, Mr. Abernethy seems to have some figures that show that 
may not, be true, so I am not necessarily insisting on it. It is what- 
ever it is, but I think the figures that we put in our statement are 
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correct, that 20 percent was the one I just used myself, but I do not 
care to argue about the 20 percent, because it might be wrong. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Cooley, chairman of our full committee. 

Mr. Cooter. Do I understand that the Farm Bureau is now op- 
posed to the wool program ¢ 

Mr. Ranpvouex. No; we are not. Our position on that is that we 
would like to get a better program. We are not opposed, but we 
would like to see a better program than we now have on wool. 

Mr. Cooter. In other words, notwithstanding the criticisms, the 
Farm Bureau is still in favor of continuing in operation this wool 
program ? 

r. Ranpotpu. With some changes. 

Mr. Cooter. Well, what do you think about the sugar program? Is 
the Farm Bureau in favor of the sugar program ! 

Mr. Ranvotpu. I think we are. 

Mr. Cootzy. What? 

Mr. Ranpoupnr. Yes. 

Mr. Cootzy. You are in favor of the sugar program, and you are 
also in favor of the woo] program ? 

Mr. Ranpotrx. Well, we are reluctantly in favor of the wool pro- 
gram because we have not developed anything better for a deficit 
commodity, 

Mr. Cootry. But you are not in favor of our cotton program ? 

Mr. Ranpotru. That is not quite correct. We say the program 
that we favor is the program like we recommended to Congress last 

ear. 
, Mr. Cooter. I know that. 

Mr. Ranvotrn. But we had to accept what we got, and now we are 
sayin 

dinate You are advocating here this morning that we should 
continue this 1959 cotton program, the A and B program? 

Mr. Ranpoutexu. Well, until 

Mr. Cooter. For the time being ? 

Mr. Ranpotru. For the time being, yes; until we have more experi- 
ence with it. 

Mr. Cooter. More experience; until we have had more experience 
with it, you say ? 

Mr. Ranpotpnu. That is right. 

Mr. Cooter. Well, now, you point out in your statement at the top 
of page 18 that to give the farmers of America 100 percent of parity 
would require payments totaling $15 billion. Is that not a clear indi- 
cation that the farmers of America are now receiving $15 billion 
less than they should receive ? 

Mr. Ranvoten. Oh, no, 

Mr. Cootzy. What? 

Mr. Ranpotex. No; that is not the meaning of that. 

Mr. Cootzy. Well, let us put it this way. Do you believe that the 
farmers of America are entitled to 100 percent of parity ? 

Mr. Ranvotex. Provided we can get it 

Mr. Cootry. Well, now, we don’t want any ifs, ands, and buts. Are 
you in favor or not? 

Mr. Ranpoten. Let me state it this way, Mr. Chairman. We are 
in favor of the farmers getting the maximum amount of net income 
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possible. We are not in favor of Government loans and price sup- 
ported at 100 pereent—— 

Mr. Cootry. I am not asking about price supports. I am not asking 
about 90 percent or any other level of price supports. I am asking, 
Do you believed the farmers of America are entitled to 100 percent of 
parity, whatever that is? 

Mr. Ranpoutexu. We believed that—— 

Mr. Cootry. Just answer the question yes or no. 

Mr. Ranvoupew. The farmers of America are entitled to a good in- 
come and the highest possible living—— 

Mr. Cootey. What is a “good income” ? 

Mr. Ranvotpu. The term “parity,” of course, applies in different 
ways to different commodities. And I don’t—— 

Mr. Cootzy. For 20 years, parity has been regarded as a fair yard- 
stick for measuring farm prices, price-support programs, and so 
forth—but you, you hesitate to say that you think that the cotton 
farmer of America, or all the farmers of America, for that matter, all 
of the farmers of America, are entitled to a full 100 percent of parity. 
Everyone has said that, but you hesitate-—— 

Mr. Ranvotren. No; I am not hesitating. 

Mr. Cootzy. Well, will you answer the question ? 

Mr. Ranvotreu. Well, I would rather answer the question in my 
own words, rather than yours. 

Mr. Cootrey. Well, you answered a similar question yes or no. 

Mr. Ranvouen. I understand that, I did, but I don’t want to answer 
that yes or no. 

Mr. Cooter. You are not going to answer the question yes or no? 

Mr. Ranpoupnu. I don’t want to. 

Mr. Cootry. So you, as a representative of the Farm Bureau, refused 
to sa, 

Mr. Ranvotpu. I don’t refuse. 

Mr. Cooter. What? 

Mr. Ranvotru. I will answer your question if you allow me. 

Mr. Cootzy. All right, go ahead and answer it. 

Mr. RanpDotpH. Well, you know, we recommended here last year, 
when you had cotton legislation up for consideration, that price 
supports on cotton, after going through a transition period, : 90 
percent of the average market price of the previous 3 years. Now, 
that is our position. 

Mr. Cootry. Well, I know what your position is, and I am not 
trying to get you to vary your position. But, you are talking about 
one thing, and I am talking about another. You are talking about 
price-support programs at certain levels; without regard to any price- 
support program, don’t you think the farmers of America are entitled 
to 100 percent of parity ? 

Mr. Ranvoipex. They are probably entitled to more than that on 
some commodities ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. Well, but on cotton—— 

Mr. RanvotpH. But not by Government interference. 

Mr. Cootzy. On cotton they are not entitled to it? 

Mr. Rannotpu. I did not say that. It is not a question of what 
they are entitled to. I think they are entitled to get 100 percent or 
150 percent or whatever they can get in the free market, and I think 
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they are entitled to price supports, too, to provide for orderly market- 
ing but 

Mr. Cooiry. Well, the farmers have not asked for 150 percent 
parity, but for 11 consecutive years prior to January 1, 1953, com- 
modity prices in America were at or above 100 percent ‘parity. Prices 
were stabilized at parity or above parity for about 11 years in a row, 
Do you think that was unfair to the farmers? 

Mr. Ranpotpn. Certainly not, assuming that is true. However, 
war, not price supports, was the basic reason. 

Mr. Cooter. I would just like to ask you, as speaking for the Farm 
Bureau, whether you think it was unfair for the farmer to get that 
price ¢ 

Mr. Ranvorpu. I certainly don’t think it is too much, but I don’t 
want you to misunderstand me, I am not advocating that the Govern- 
ment guarantee this and 

Mr. Cootry. And I have not indicated that, either. I know you 
have not indicated that. But would not the farmers, according to 
your plan, have 90 percent of whatever they received last year? 

Mr. RanpoteH. No; reasonable price supports and markets are 
different and 

Mr. CootEy. Did you not say cotton should be supported at a per- 
centage of the average prices for the past 3 years ? 

Mr. RANDoLPH. Yes; that was our recommendation. 

Mr. Coorry. How far is that from what we have now ? 

Mr. Ranvoipu. Sir? 

Mr. Cootry. How far is that from what we have on cotton right 
now ¢ 

Mr. RanpDoteH. You mean in terms of price? 

Mr. Cootry. Yes. 

Mr. Ranvo.tpH. I don’t really know; I have not checked that 
figure. 

Mr. Cooter. Until you check the figure, you do not know whether it 
would be higher or lower than the present price ? 

Mr. Ranpotrn. I don’t know just offhand, I have not checked the 
figure—— 

Mr. Cootry. Well, then, if you don’t know whether it is higher or 
lower, how do you know it isa fair proposition ? 

Mr. Ranpotex. Well, at the time we recommended it, I knew exactly 
what it was, but I don’t remember the details as of right now. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to prolong this. But, 
Mr. Randolph, where did you get the idea the farmers of America 
should receive only 90 percent of what they had received for the past 
3 years? Who gave birth to that idea? 

Mr. Ranpotrex. Well, actually, I don’t know. 

Mr. Cootzy. You don’t know? Well, one more question 

Mr. Ranpotrn. You mean the individual who first thought of it? 
I don’t know. 

Mr. Cooter. Do you not think 

Mr. RanvoureH. I would say this, Mr. Chairman, in answer to that 
question, that that idea was approv ed at the annual meeting, the last 
one we had. 

Mr. Cootry. I have no doubt it was approved, and I think we all 
understand and know your position, but 
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Mr. Ranvourn. As to the individual who first thought of it, I can- 


not say. : ‘ 
Mr. Cootry. I have just one more question and then I am finished, 


Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Randolph, your statement clearly indicates that agriculture is 
$15 billion below 100 percent of parity. 
Mr. Ranpotew. Now, Mr. Chairman 
Mr. Cooter. That is what you said right here in your statement. 
You said 
Mr. Ranpoiex. If you will let me—— 
Mr. Cootey. You said that it would cost $15 billion, to bring agri- 
culture up to full parity. That is the figure here at the top of page 


18 











Mr. Ranpoten. Mr. Cooley, if you—— 

Mr. Cooter. This is your own statement and I will read it to you: 

If payments for all commodities were based on 100 percent of parity, without 
any allowance for further increases in production and resulting lower sales 
prices, total payments would amount to over $15 billion annually. 

Mr. RanpoteH. Well, that is quite different from the way you in- 
terpret it. 

Mr. Cootry. Well, I am reading it right out of your statement. 

Mr. RanpoteH. What you read doesn’t mean what you said and—— 

Mr. Cootry. Well, that is what you mean. 

Mr. Ranpotpu. No, it does not mean—well, go ahead, Mr. Cooley, 
I don’t want to interrupt you. 

Mr. Cootry. Well, you did interrupt me but that’s all right, I inter- 
rupted you and I am sorry. 

fr. Ranpoten. That is all right. 

Mr. Cooter. Does it mean that it will take $15 billion to bring the 
American farmer up to 100 percent of parity ? 

Mr. Ranpo.reu. No, sir, it does not; it has no relation to that. It 
is an estimate as to how much the payments could be if we adopt the 
payment approach across all of American agriculture. 

Mr. Cooter. That is right, $15 billion, to bring them u 

Mr. Ranpo.trn. And in that case, you would have a different set 
of circumstances from what we have now. 

Mr. Cootry. Well, then, why did you put it in here if you didn’t 
mean that? 

Mr. Ranpotpn. It doesn’t mean what you said. 

Mr. Cootry. What does it mean ? 

Mr. Ranpoteu. We put it in there to give this committee our opin- 
ion of what we thought the payment approach, if applied to all agri- 
culture, might cost. 

Mr. Cootry. That is what you thought? 

Mr. Ranpoupu. Yes. 

Mr. Cootry. You thought it would take $15 billion ? 

Mr. Ranpvo.pu. That is not only just thinking, it was—— 

Mr. Cootry. Calculations, mathematical determination ? 

Mr. Ranpoupu. Yes. 

Mr. Coorry. All right. Now, don’t you think the farmers of 
America 

Mr. Ranpoten. Take the case of milk 








Mr. Cooter. No; we won’t take the case of milk. I don’t want to 
talk about milk. I am questioning about cotton and we want our 
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questions directed to one commodity at a time. I am questioning 
about cotton. 

Mr. Ranvotpu. All right. 

Mr. Cootry. Do you not think it should be the goal of your or. 
ganization and of this committee and of the Congress to try to increase 
farm income in America by that amount, I mean the amount of $15 
billion, so as to bring agriculture up to parity ? 

Mr. Ranvoupn. I think the goal should not necessarily be $15 bil- 
lion, Mr. Cooley. I do not know for certain what the figure would be. 
It certainly is our goal to increase the income of farmers, and I want 
to compliment this committee for having that same view. We differ 
on the ways of doing it. 

Mr. Cootey. Your organization has supported the concept of parity 
for more than 20 years, has it not, up to this very 

Mr. Ranpotrx. We are still supporting the concept of parity, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Cooter. In what way? You say you are supporting it, but in 
lieu of that you are going to put 

Mr. RanpoupH. Sur proposal does not mean to do away with parity, 

Mr. Cootey. Why doesn’t it? 

Mr. Ranvotrx. It just doesn’t. It in no way desires to do away 
with parity. 

Mr. Cooter. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Garurines. It is 12 0’clock now. I wonder if we shouldn’t recess 
now and come back at 2 o’clock ? 

Mr. Ranvotpu. I would like to say just one more word, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Garuines. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ranpoupx. I would also like to compliment this committee for 
some actions it has taken in accordance with our recommendations 
which bring about less intervention of Congress into the affairs of 
farmers, and I hope that as time goes on that the committee will con- 
tinue do that and more so. 

Mr. Cooter. Now you are speaking for the farmers? 

Mr. Ranpoitru. I am speaking for the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

Mr. Cooter. You are complimenting the committee, giving the com- 
pliments of the Farm Bureau ? 

Mr. Ranvotpx. Yes; and that is one thing I am complimenting you 
about. Giving them a little more freedom. 

Mr. Cootey. And you do not think the farmers have freedom; you 
think that the farmers do not want, say, marketing quota laws, not- 
withstanding the fact that they have voted 90 percent in favor of such 
quotas ? 

Mr. Ranpotru. I am sure that if the cotton farmers could be assured 
of a reasonable return, they would be delighted to get rid of acreage 
allotments, because they have never been satisfactory. 

oe. Cootey. Do you think we should go off marketing quotas 
an 











Mr. Ranvotex. No, no; I wasn’t talking about that but—— 

Mr. Cootry. Why do you not answer the questions yes or no? 

Mr. Ranpoteu. Well, I can’t answer yes or no because there are 
different degrees to this and—— 

Mr. Cootry. And the reason you-—— 
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Mr. Ranpouru. Please let me explain what I meant. In the bill 
you passed last year, while I said that it did not meet our full approval 
and did not follow our recommendations, we do think it was a step to 
some extent in the right direction, and that is what I wanted to com- 
pliment the committee for. 

Mr. Cootry. As you pointed out a minute ago about the B program, 
the farmers in that program have their freedom, and they wanted free- 
dom merely because they knew that the other 92 percent were going to 
have controls and 

Mr. Ranvotru. Mr. Chairman, that statement I am sure you intend 
to be correct, but I do not believe it is accurate. 

Mr. Cootry. Why ? 

Mr. Ranvotrn. You still had a limit as to how much you could 

lant. 
. Mr. Cootry. Forty percent. 

Mr. Ranpotru. Well, it was increased 40 percent above what you 
would otherwise get. 

Mr. Cootry. So you would say, 40 percent. freedom ? 

Mr. Ranvotpu. No. 

Mr. Cootry. Only 10 percent ? 

Mr. Ranpoteu. No; 40 percent increase in the acreage of his allot- 
ment. 

Mr. Cootry. And that gives him 40 percent less freedom in 
planting ? 

Mr. Ranvotpu. I said it was a step in the right direction. 

Mr. Cootry. Yes. 

Mr. Asernetruy. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr Garuines. Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I have one more question. You did or did not 
take the position that the corn program should be made optional ? 

Mr. Ranpotpu. No; we have not taken that position. 

Mr. Aserneruy. You talk about them asking for freedom, but if 
we cannot have a reasonable price—we know then that farmers would 
support the control program. And it is up to them to support it by 
voting on it. 

Mr. Ranpvouru. That is for the farmers to decide. 

Mr. Aspernetuy. But you do not agree, that if we were to offer to 
cotton farmers a program which will permit the unlimited production 
of cotton, as corn has been offered, at whatever percent of parity corn 
is supported at—what is it, 62? 

Mr. Woottey. Sixty-six. 

Mr. ApernetHy. Would such a program not result in absolute 
disaster to cotton farmers ? 

Mr. Ranvoten. Well, “disaster” is a pretty strong word. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Well, that is what is going to happen with corn 
this year. 

Mr. Ranvotpu. In the case of cotton, I think—well, we might pro- 
duce too much of it. 

Mr. Apernetuy. That is right. 

Mr. Ranpotru. I would like to call your attention to our resolutions 
here which do stand for price support under certain conditions due to 
adjustment programs, you might look at that, it is on page 7, and the 
last sentence there or some sentence on that page states that there are 
differences between commodities. 
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Mr. Asernetuy. That is right. 

Mr. Ranvotren. And that we cannot apply exactly the same formula 
to every commodity. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is right. I do not think you are doing it 
intentionally but I think that you are leaving the committee in the 
position of giving freedom to the corn farmer and refusing to offer 
comparable freedom to the cotton farmer. I do not want the impres- 
sion to be left that the corn program could be made applicable to 
cotton or to wheat. 

Mr. Ranvoitren. Well, Mr. Abernethy, I did not make that state- 
ment. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Well, we continue to hear about the Government 
keeping farmers controlled. I have always taken the position that the 
Government has never kept the farmers under any kind of regulation. 
The farmers have the privilege of voting on it and if they don’t like 
it, they can quit it in a moment by voting it out. 

Mr. Gaturnes. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Hagen. Yes. Mr. Randolph, I am under the impression that 
if a farmer was given additional allotments under the minimum pro- 
visions of the law, thereby getting, you might say, a gratuity, then 
those farmers that did get that gratuity, those additional allotments 
under the minimum provisions of the law, that they then were ex- 
cluded from getting that 40-percent increase under the choice B pro- 
gram. I am under the impression that if they took the B program, 
then they lost the additional allotment that they otherwise would get 
under the minimum provision. I would expect that that would, from 
the figures we have had here, amount to about 20 percent of those who 
had a choice that took it. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I do not recall that. I may be wrong and you 
may be right, but I do not recall that the farmer who had the mini- 
mum allotment was excluded from taking choice B. 

Mr. Hacen. Well, if we permitted him, that would give him a dou- 
ble gratuity 

Mr. Azernetuy. I did not understand the plan that way. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Chairman, perhaps I could give a word of explana- 
tion. 

Mr. Gatuines. If you would, we would appreciate it. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Chairman, under the procedure followed for 1959, 
the minimum provisions were carried out in establishing the farm 
allotment. Then, the farm operator was allowed to elect the 40-per- 
cent increase if he desired, that is, the farmer receiving additional 
acreage under the minimum provisions was entitled to elect the choice 
B program the same as the larger farms. 

Mr. Ranvotrn. That is correct. May I comment on that point, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

Mr. Gatuines. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ranpotru. What we try to say in our statement here, and I 
think we did say it, was, No. 1, after having this additional allotment 
under the 10: acres, many other farmers also, other than the 10-acre 
group, got additional allotments through the transfer of acreage, we 
are saying that as to those people that had an allotment somewhat like 
what they had the year before, the B plan was not attractive to them. 
What we are saying is that the other farmers, and we don’t know how 
many 
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Mr. Garuines. They were not stopped from going into the B pro- 
yram 4 

Mr. Ranpotru. They were not, no, sir; but the terms of the law 
were somewhat discouraging to them, it put them into a place where 
they did not desire to go into B because they had more acreage allot- 
ment than they otherwise would have had if you had not had the 
10-acreexemption. I think in estimating what percentage were under 
the B plan, you have to take account of those who did not need to 
make much reduction to qualify for the higher support A program. 

Mr. Garuines. Excuse me, the roll is being called. We will have 
to be adjourning now, and we would like for you to be back at 2 
o'clock because more questions probably will be asked. 

Mr. Ranpoureu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garuines. We want to finish with your group and also we have 
Mr. Johnson of the Arkansas Farmers Union. 

(Whereupon at 12:10 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m., of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present: Representatives Gathings, Poage, Abernethy, Hagen, 
Teague of California, and Pirnie. 

Also present: Representative Cooley (chairman of the full com- 
mittee) ; Hyde H. Murray, assistant clerk, Francis M. LeMay, con- 
sultant. 

Mr. Garuines. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We will be glad at this time to hear from Mr. Passman, our col- 
league from Louisiana. 


STATEMENT OF HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE FIFTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. Passman. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity of ap- 
pearing before this subcommittee to express, on behalf of the vast ma- 
jority of farmers in the Fifth Congressional District of Louisiana, 
opposition to enactment by the Congress of a direct, or compensatory, 
farm program plan. 

Such legislation as this would, in the opinion of my farmer-con- 
stituents, inevitably have the effect of making our farmers sharecrop- 

ers of the Federal Government; and furthermore, regardless of the 
intent, would open the way for the Central Government in Washing- 
ton to really socialize our Nation. 

During the Easter recess of Congress I had the good fortune to 
visit with, and have visits from, many of the farmers of my district, 
which is composed of 14 parishes, or counties, in the northeastern 
sector of Louisiana. These parishes constitute the major cotton- 
producing area of our entire State. With rare exceptions, the farmers 
whom I have the great honor and privilege to represent in the Con- 
gress reject completely the entire idea and philosophy of compen- 
satory payments to agriculture. 

It is clearly the conviction of the majority of the farmers of north- 
east Louisiana—and I am basically in agreement with them—that the 
inevitable effect of such a program would be for the Federal Gov- 
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ernment to gradually take over control of production, marketing and 
distribution of cotton and any other basic commodities with which 
the plan might deal. It is regarded as obvious, then, that with such 
legislation in effect, our farmers would, in the end, become practically 
totally dependent upon the United States Treasury for their income— 
which would, in the long run, reduce the producer to the level of a 
Government sharecropper. 

The hard-working, hard-pressed farmers of my area are also con- 
vinced that such legislation would tend to bring an end to Southern 
cotton and rice exports. They consider it hardly conceivable that 
many of our farmers would raise these basic crops in excess of their 
domestic quotas, if the plan’s proposals were operative, as they cer- 
tainly could not expect any more from excess production, above the 
domestic allotment, than the world market price. This, our farmers 
of northeast Louisiana believe, would doubtless result in the diversion 
of much of our cotton and rice acreage into other uses—most likely to 
livestock and dairying, which, in turn, would bring about tremendous 
overproduction in these fields. 

Mr. Chairman, may I summarize briefly, for the information of the 
subcommittee, a few of the major objections the farmers of my district, 
have expressed to me—in large numbers, as individual farmers and 
through their organizations, headed by the Louisiana Farm Bureau 
Federation and its 25,000-farm-family active membership—with rela- 
tion to production payment plans for agriculture : 

1. Our farmers do not want further regimentation by Government 
of their production rights, and particularly they do not want an 
program entailing direct payments from the U.S. Treasury, whic 
they believe would make them dependent on political action for their 
livelihood. The phrase, “sharecropper of the Federal Government,” 
is especially distasteful to them. 

2. Our farmers also are convinced that this program is of an infla- 
tionary nature, and they are becoming increasingly alarmed by the 
cost-price squeeze on agriculture, and eeporiaiy as it applies to the 
cost of things that farmers must buy. They firmly believe that the 
cost of such a program as this, even on basic crops, would ultimately 
be used against them in justifling still more price increases for equip- 
ment, fertilizer, and the like—with a resulting inflation that would 
more than offset any immediate benefits. The farmers of the Fifth 
Congressional District of Louisiana also say they are realists enough 
to recognize that the cost of this program will be out of proportion to 
such a degree as to force subsequent reductions in payments, and 
finally achieve the leveling of each farm to the same size, without re- 
gard for efficiency. 

3. The cotton farmers of Louisiana—as examplified by those of my 
district’s parishes of East Carroll, Madison, Tensas, Concordia, West 
Carroll, Richland, Franklin, Catahoula, Caldwell, Morehouse, Oua- 
chita, and Union—see in a compensatory farm program the death of 
cotton. These farmers, who now raise cotton for a living, are con- 
vinced that what they term a combination of boom-and-bust prices in 
the same package—as offered in the formula for compensatory pay- 
ments (high domestic market support, no support for the remainder 
of the crop)—would quickly result in the reduction of cotton produc- 
tion to satisfy domestic needs only. They further believe that their 
world market would be eliminated by a production payment plan. 
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Farmers of “unprotected” crops also foresee possible bankruptcy as. 
a result of a shift of acreage now dedicated to cotton export produc- 
tion to such now-profitable enterprises livestock or dairying. 

4, Another major reason, and in many minds the strongest argu- 
ment, against compensatory peruse is because our farmers of north- 
east Louisiana are convinced that permitting consumers to buy their 
food and fiber with tax dollars, instead of salaries and wages or other 
income, will result in a cheap food-and-fiber philosophy that strikes 
at the very foundation of our free-enterprise system. It is our farmers’ 
conviction that such a philosophy finally must bring a full-scale 

lanned economy, under which Government planners would tell the 
Sicapwife what to buy and how much to pay, instead of letting con- 
sumers themselves set prices by their willingness to buy. 

It is my sincere hope, Mr. Chairman, that these views which I have 
expressed—reflecting the opinions of the vast majority of the farm 
people of the Fifth Congressional District of Louisiana, as those 
opinions have been freely and forcefully conveyed to me—will receive 
your careful and sympathetic consideration. 

And now, before concluding, may I use this occasion to commend 
you for your sincere, intelligent, searching, and ceaseless efforts in 
endeavoring to develop and enact into law a sound, workable farm 
plan. I am confident there shall be no letup in your striving; and I 
want to assure you of my full cooperation toward achievement of the 
goal to develop and pass a farm bill—with the help of our farmers— 
to bring a fair price for agricultural production, to give farmers the 
means to compete more Fevorsbly with the closely organized seg- 
ments of our economy, to bring agricultural production more in line 
with realistic needs, and to face up to the gigantic inventory problem 
which has developed under Secretary Benson. 

Although the farmer represents rst about 10 percent of the total 
population of our country, you and I are well aware that he is the 
very backbone of our economy. Statistics indicate, for example, that 
the farmer purchases and uses more steel than the entire automobile 
industry, and that he is the source of, directly and indirectly, 41 cents 
of every dollar spent in our t Nation. 

I thank you again, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity of making 
this statement. 

Mr. Garutnes. Thank you for having come before this subcom- 
mittee. We appreciate your statement. It has been a pleasure to 
hear you. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Traaue of California. I have one. I am interested in what 
appears to be a similar viewpoint, as expressed by Mr. Passman con- 
cerning the attitude of his cottongrowers with that of the cotton- 
growers in the West. 

I, not being an expert in the cottonfield, am curious if Mr. Passman, 
or some other friend of the committee, perhaps, will enlighten me as 
to why the State of Louisiana, and the State of California, and the 
State of Arizona, seem to have the same point of view as being against 
a compensatory payment solution to the cotton problem. 

Can you answer that for me? 

Mr. Passman, I should much prefer to have some member of the 
Agricultural Committee answer that question, because there are many 
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able members who have studied the subject in detail with relation to 
each of the cotton-producing States. 

Mr. Tracue of California. Thank you very much. You made a 
very able statement. 

Mr. Gatruines. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Passman. If I may, I should like to apologize to these dis- 
tinguished gentlemen, who were willing to permit me to make a 
statement ahead of them, although they were scheduled before me. 

Mr. Ranpotpen. We are delighted that you did interrupt us. 

Mr. Poace. Before you leave, I just want to ask this. You may 
have mentioned it in your statement, but if so I did not catch it. 
Would you tell us just what should be done about it ? 

Mr. Passman. To be perfectly honest with you, Mr. Poage, I am 
honored to have the distinguished member from Texas ask-me that 
question. 

If I had the answers and solutions for this complex problem I am 
sure that my time would be very much in demand. 

I rather trust that the members of this subcommittee—and of the 
full committee, will develop the answers. 

You do understand that I am on the Appropriations Committee. 
In most instances, it is my judgment to follow the recommendations 
for agriculture of this great committee. 

I do devote much study and thought to the problems of agricul- 
ture. However, I am afraid that I am unable to prescribe the 
solution. 

Mr. Poace. Then, would you agree—I know that you suggested 
that the direct payment is not the proper answer 

Mr. Passman. Ido. For many years I have substantially followed 
the recommendations of the Louisiana Farm Federation and the many 
fine parish farm bureaus in my district, and of our farmers generally, 
and I have yet to have them lead me astray. In presenting my state- 
ment, I was reflecting the views of the majority of the farmers 
whom it is my honor and privilege to represent in the Congress and 
with whom, on the question of compensatory payments, I am in basic 
agreement. Could you not express yourself similarly ? 

Mr. Poacr. I am a member of the Farm Bureau of the State of 
Texas. We do things wrong the same as this committee does, and 
everybody else. Our Texas Farm Bureau has done a great deal of 
good. However, it has been mistaken at times just as all of the rest 
of us have been mistaken at times. 

But, apart from what somebody else has proposed, I know that the 
gentleman from Louisiana has made analysis of the field and has his 
own ideas. I would be interested in those rather than the ideas of 
others from whom he has heard. 

Just what plan do ylou think will give us the best program for 
American agriculture? That is what we want. 

We do not care whether it is direct payment—we do not care 
whether it is loans—we do not care whether it is high or low supports, 
providing it gives the farmers the greatest possible assistance at the 
least possible cost to the Government. 

What do you suggest is the basic approach to be followed ? 

Mr. Passman. As a youngster, I was told that there were three sides 
to a question, your side, my side, and the right side. Your question, as 
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you well understand, is much too complex for me to attempt to discuss 
seriously in an off-the-cuff manner before this important committee. 
However, I am honored that the distinguished gentleman from Texas 
has asked me the question, and I shall be pleased to return later to pre- 
sent a statement outlining some of my views with respect to the 
possible solution of some of our farmers’ most difficult problems. 

Mr. Poace. I think that would be fine. We appreciate that. 

Would you, in the meantime, just tell us what manner of approach 
you are going to suggest, because a man cannot make a statement like 
you have contemplated, without having in mind which one of these 
enaby roads you propose to follow—which one do you propose to 

ollow ? 

Mr. PassMAn. The gentleman understands that it would be prefer- 
able and more effective, dealing with such a complex and difficult sub- 
ject, for me to carefully and thoughtfully prepare a statement of my 
views on this matter, rather than to comment extemporaneously at this 
time. I shall be pleased to receive such an opportunity. 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you very much. 

Mr. PassmMAan. May I be notified when I may return in response to 
the gentleman’s question, to place my views on this vitally important 
subject on the record # 

Mr. Garurne6s. I think, probably, if you will prepare a statement 
we will put it in the record. 

Mr. Passman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you so much. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. OTTo E. PASSMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE FirtH DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to submit to this subcommittee, at your request, 
some of my additional views in regard to the problems of cotton. While I am 
not a member of the fine Committee on Agriculture, I am certain that I rep- 
resent aS many genuine cotton farmers as any member sitting on the com- 
mittee. 

In my appearance before this subcommittee on April 15, I spoke only in 
opposition to the proposed compensatory payment plans as a solution to the 
cotton problem. I did not know that the committee proposed to hear alternative 
plans, or I would have been prepared at that time to give you whatever humble 
advice I could offer as to preferable substitutes for the plan advanced by the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas, Mr. Poage. 

All of us recognize that there are basically three areas of principal concern 
in the previous cotton program: Overproduction, Federal Government inter- 
ference in, and control of, the cotton-marketing system, and adequate sales of 
cotton. 

But first, let me review something of what has happened in my own great 
State of Louisiana under the law for cotton passed in the last session of Con- 
gress, after a great deal of diligent and honest effort on the part of the mem- 
bers of this committee. Let me also take this opportunity to commend each of 
you for the passage of this bill—not exactly what any of you wanted, but repre- 
senting the best compromise that could be enacted into law. It did avert a 25 
percent cut in cotton acreage, which would have bankrupted the district I rep- 
resent had it come into being. 

The soil-bank law, which paid farmers for not planting cotton for 2 years, 
was obviously evil in many ways; but it did enable farmers to make certain 
financial adjustments in their individual operations. By this year, as a result, 
many farmers who were raising cotton in 1956 had converted to other crops, 
in many cases more applicable to their land and resources, and in other cases, 
more applicable to part-time employment off the farm. 

The majority of the farmers who had made this adjustment did not, obviously, 
care to go back into the cotton business, even under the plan A guaranteed price 
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of 80 percent of parity. They have taken advantage of the release and reap- 
portionment provisions of the existing law to maintain the right to produce at 
some future time, by returning the acreage to their parish (county) committee 
for reallocation. I have been reliably informed that, as a result of this prac. 
tice, almost every farmer in the State of Louisiana who wants to raise cotton 
now has just about all the acres available to him that he wants. 

Since appearing before this subcommittee on last Wednesday, I have had 
a check made with Mr. C. E. Slack, State administrator of the ASC in Louisiana, 
and have been informed that this is the first year in the history of cotton contro] 
in Louisiana in which his office has not received even one letter from a farmer 
complaining about treatment in regard to allotments. This certainly is a 
strong indication that, given sufficient flexibility, State allotments can be sub- 
stantially handled within the State so as to meet in large measure the needs 
of individual farmers on the basis of what acreage they indicate they actu- 
ally want. 

It would appear, from the considerable information I have received from 
my State, that the transition which was needed in agriculture has been made 
to a greater extent than some Members of Congress apparently realize. The 
problem of sufficient acreage for the large majority of those farmers whose land 
and resources are adaptable to cotton within the overall framework of the 
national production, as related to consumption, apparently has been substan- 
tially achieved. 

The second most pressing problem with relation to cotton, in my opinion, 
was to get the Government out of the purchasing business, restoring the han- 
dling of cotton to private trade, and use of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
as a price-stabilizing, rather than a merchandising, operation. I am sorry to 
note that the solution to this problem under existing law is not nearly so close 
as has been achieved with relation to acreage needs. 

As the members of this subcommittee well know, of course, the law provides 
for the 1959 marketing year that plan A cotton, which will amount to about 
75 percent of the production, is to be purchased outright by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, then sold, at a loss, to the trade. The Government purchasing price 
will, of necessity, be set by the Smith-Doxey classing offices on a very empirical 
test. I could submit strong evidence, even actual proof, that these offices can- 
not consistently duplicate their results within a value of $25 a bale. 

This fact will work a hardship on individual farmers, particularly those small 
operators whose volume is not sufficient for the law of averages to equalize 
the errors; and I anticipate numerous complaints on this score this coming fall. 
I am hereby, through this statement, also calling the problem to the attention of 
the Department of Agriculture, and am urging that the Smith-Doxey classing 
offices be extremely careful in classing this cotton, eliminating these very costly 
errors to the very best of their ability. 

It might very well be, in my opinion, that this part of the program will prove 
to be so unworkable that the Congress will possibly see fit to strike the direct- 
purchase provision from the law for 1960. 

As a sidelight to the direct-purchase program, I might also observe that it 
appears that lack of warehouse space this fall may conceivably force some of 
the plan A farmers to sell their cotton on the open market. Fortunately, how- 
ever, indications now are that the open market price will be sufficient to elimi- 
nate major complaints. 

Now, I particularly refer your attention to the existing law as it becomes 
effective in 1961. At this time, the Government selling price for cotton must 
be not less than 15 percent above the loan. This provision, when properly ad- 
ministered with due consideration for carrying charges, means that the Govern- 
ment supply of cotton would be available only for such an emergency as a crop 
failure, and would not materially influence the movement of the current crop. 
It would also mean that farmers could effectively use the loan for orderly 
marketing, and we could be reasonably assured that the selling price of cotton 
would not go as low as the loan price. 

I am sure that most of you, being familiar with the cotton-marketing system, 
well realize that the previous requirement, which stated that Government- 
owned cotton could not be sold for less than 5 percent above the loan, was not 
sufficient to encourage buyers to seek their needs first from current production, 
as the 5-percent figure was less than interest and handling charges. This re- 
luctance on the part of the buyer naturally permitted the Government-owned 
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surplus to depress prices the farmer received for his current production. The 
15-percent charge, however, should provide sufficient incentive for buyers to 
deal with farmers first. 

It is my impression that by 1961, experience with the law we enacted last 
year will show that modifications will be needed, to make of it a long-term 
substantial solution to the problems of cotton. For this to occur, for this long- 
term solution to be reached through modifications, we must, of course, pursue an 
aggressive export policy in the interim period, and one which involves a subsidy 
in kind with the actual sales of cotton handled by private trade. 

It is certain that further tremendous pressure will be brought by representa- 
tives of American capital with cotton operations outside the continental United 
States to cripple this program, so they may further expand their cotton opera- 
tions in certain Latin American countries. We must see to it that their efforts 
meet with failure. 

I realize that certain members of this committee will disagree with conclu- 
sions I have expressed with regard to the present law; but surely all of us 
realize that this disagreement can only be resolved by time. I submit that the 
present indications, insofar as my own great State of Louisiana is concerned, 
are in support of my conclusions. 

Therefore, I suggest that if we stay within the basic framework of the pres- 
ent legislation, modifying it as technology dictates in these changing times, we 
can with reasonable effectiveness protect the farmer, and at the same time leave 
him substantially a free individual to make his own choice and decisions. 


Mr. Garutnes. Mr. Randolph, just before we adjourned for the 
luncheon recess, we were talking about the matter of the A and B 
program for 1959. I believe you had some additional information 
or data that you would like to put in the record. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER L. RANDOLPH, PRESIDENT, ALABAMA 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, AND MEMBER, AMERICAN FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION BOARD OF DIRECTORS—Resumed 


Mr. Ranpotrn. Mr. Chairman, you will recall there was some dis- 
cussion in the nature of questions and answers as to the statement 
between the chairman and Mr. Abernethy and myself, and I believe 
Mr. Poage, too, about the figure that I gave—20.6 percent of acres—I 
believe I used the figure of 20 percent, but it is actually 20.6 percent— 
of the acres under the choice B program. 

I have here statistics from the U.S. Department of Agriculture—a 
press release dated March 27, 1959, No. 4818, USDA 858-59, and I will 
read two paragraphs, and then we can insert that in the record if the 
committee so sents. 

Mr. Gatutnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ranpotpu. It says: 

According to the final tabulation of signup totals, operators of 69,138 farms 
selected the choice B program for their 1959 upland cotton crop. Allotments for 
these farms were thereby increased from a total of 2,544,573 acres to 3,562,408 
acres. 

The choice B program will therefore apply on about 7.2 percent of the total 
farms having 1959 crop upland cotton allotments, and on about 20.6 percent of 
the total allotment acres available to producers for growing the 1959 crop. 

Now, there is other information in this on this subject. 

Mr. Garuines. There is also the table. Do you submit the table as 
well asthe data? .Ifso, we will insert both in the record. 

Mr. Ranpotpu. I have furnished the reporter with a copy. If that 
is inserted in the record, it will give the facts on that portion of it. 
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(The press release dated March 27, 1959, is as follows :) 


[Press release, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, Mar. 27, 1959] 
Frnat Report on 1959 CuHorce (B) Uptanp CoTron ProgRAM SIGNUP 


The final report on the signup for choice (B) upland cotton farm allotments 
above an increase of 1,017,830 acres over the national acreage of 16,310,000 acres 
originally available for allotment in 1959. The total acreage available for all 
farm allotments for the 1959 upland cotton crop now stands at 17,327,830 acres, 

This report for most States differs only slightly from the signup totals an- 
nounced March 20 (press release USDA 783-59). The slightly smaller increase 
in the national total allotment than that reported earlier is due to correction of 
errors in the previous reports from some counties. 

According to the final tabulation of signup totals, operators of 69,138 farms 
selected the choice (B) program for their 1959 upland cotton crop. Allotments 
for these farms. were thereby increased from a total of 2,544,573 acres to 
3,562,403 acres. 

The choice (B) program will therefore apply on about 7.2 percent of the total 
farms having 1959-crop upland cotton allotments, and on about 20.6 percent of 
the total allotment acres available to producers for growing the 1959 crop. 

As provided by legislation enacted last summer, the 1959 choice (B) program 
gives the farm operator an opportunity to grow an upland cotton acreage which 
is 40 percent larger that his farm’s regular—called choice (A)—allotment, but 
the crop grown in compliance with this larger farm allotment will be eligible for 
price support at a lower level than is available for cotton grown in compliance 
with the regular allotment. 

These (A) and (B) levels—representing 80 and 65 percent of parity—are 
30.40 cents and 24.70 cents per pound, respectively, basis Middling %-inch 
cotton, gross weight, at average location. 

Information on the choice (B) cotton signup by counties may be obtained 
beginning about April 10 from the Director, Cotton Division, Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. Informa- 
tion on the local signup is also available in county agricultural stabilization and 
conservation (ASC) offices in cotton producing areas throughout the country. 

The table on the following age shows final State and national totals pertain- 
ing to the signup for the 1959 choice (B) upland cotton program: 






































Totals for farms whose operators Total acreage available 
elected choice (B) allotments Total for all farm allotments 
1959 2a 
State | | | allot- 
Allot- | Allot- | |} ment 
Number | ments | ments | Increase | farms Before After 
of farms | before after | election | election 
| election | election | 
| 
rf | +) ) ees 
Number Acres Acres | Acres | Number Acres | Acres 
HS 3,052 | 35, 666 49,932 | 14,266) 119,760 985, 191 | 999, 457 
I diitiniidndabiawoee ne 1,085 | 79,512 111,317 | 31,805 4, 540 330, 835 362, 640 
CS Se | 4,970 244,459 | 342,242 | 97,783 62,187 1, 339, 171 1, 436, 954 
I flan icc iierrendonnteineee | 6,127 | 450, 062 630, 086 180, 024 15, 926 733, 618 | 913, 642 
Ect den cacanseriniet acti ai | 149 | 684 | 958 | 274 | 8, 706 37, 380 | 37, 654 
Georgia Se eaten de dialhin Aline tar sens 1, 394 11, 878 16, 629 4,751 | 87,016 850, 600 | 855, 351 
Illinois j 77 411 576 | 165 | 492 | 3, 143 | 3, 308 
Kansas : | 4 | 22 31 | 9 | 5 | 26 35 
Kentucky | 310 | 4, 097 5, 736 1, 639 | 1, 224 | 7, 552 9, 191 
Louisiana 2, 912 56, 686 79, 361 22, 675 45, 485 578, 579 601, 254 
I ccnioennosspad l heionileintcitess orate nila el bitin enh Le 1 15 | 15 
NR cn chwennre teen! 3, 228 193, 557 270,980 | 77,423 | 111,997 1, 570, 967 | 1, 648, 390 
ENE sks bb id. ccsskds. | 3,648 | 158,920 | 222,488 | 63, 568 15, 530 357, 796 | 421, 364 
Nevada pchbtiebwtinns maghecte | 3 181 | 254 | 73 21 3, 343 3, 416 
DO era 1, 065 49, 229 68, 920 19, 691 5, 525 171, 380 | 191, 071 
North Carolina..........-- | 5, 070 30, 111 42, 156 12,045 | 83,009 | 470, 315 482, 
SN Bota eco | 2,945 | 61, 883 86, 636 24, 753 | 45,872 | 752, 784 777, 537 
South Carolina__..........- 5, 167 51,575 | 72,205; 20,630) 76,996 698, 238 718, 868 
I and ancninhidiaines: | 5, 552 65, 257 91,360 | 26,103 | 62, 084 | 554, 635 580, 738 
ME tive sane a usawtl cate | 21, 594 |1, 048, 098 |1, 467,337 | 419,239 | 202,168 | 6,846,757 | 7, 265, 996 
sirens rmacarenne! 7 2, 285 | 3, 199 | 914 | 6, 412 17, 675 | 18, 589 
United States. .....-- | 69, 138 |2, 544, 573 (3, 562,403 /1, 017, $30 | 954, 956 | 16, 310, 000 17, 327, 830 
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Mr. Garuineas. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Randolph, will you point out—maybe I did not 
catch it—but did you say something about 1 million acres that was 
added ¢ 

Mr. Ranpoupn. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. A little over 1 million ? 

Mr. Ranpotenu. It was 1,017,830. 

Mr. Poace. 1,017,830—that would take it up to 16,390,000, would it 
not ¢ 

Mr. Ranpoten. Well, you could state it that way, but it actually 
was added to the 2,544,573 acres on these 69,139 farms. Of course, it 
was added to the total. 

Mr. Poace. Do you mean that the increase of 20 percent which you 
referred to means that the people who took the B choice program 
were increased by 20 percent ? 

Mr. Ranpvotrnu. No. 

Mr. Poace. I thought you meant it was an increase of 20 percent 
tothe national allotment. 

Mr. Ranpoutru. No, sir; I did not mean that. 

Mr. Poacr. What do you mean? That is where we are getting all 
confused. 

Mr. Ranvoutrn. I mean exactly what I said this morning. I read 
the 20.6 percent figure. 

Mr. Poace. 20.6 percent of what ? 

Mr. Ranvoten. Let me answer your question—your previous ques- 
tion, please,sir. I read this. 

Mr. Hagen. It is the acreage of those farmers, including the in- 
crease, that it will approximate 20 percent of the total acres? 

Mr. Poace. I see. But the increase was not any 20 percent ? 

Mr. Ranvotpn. I did not say so. 

Mr. Poace. I am not saying that you did. I am trying to get it 
correct. What is it? 

Mr. Ranpotrn. We are both working at the same thing. 

Mr. Poacze. What is the increase, that is, the percentage increase ? 

Mr. Ranvotrn. The percentage increase on the farms that took the 
B choice ? 

Mr. Poage. Yes; the increase for the Nation. You had allotments 
of 16,390,000 acres. 

Mr. Ranpnotrn. Yes. 

Mr. Poacre. Now, you have an allotment of 17,400,000 acres, have 
you not ? 

Mr. Ranpoirn. 17,327,830 is the figure. 

Mr. Poacr. All I am trying to get is the figure so that I can under- 
stand it. I cannot get them from two sources at the same time. 
Please give them to me. 

Mr. Ranvotrn. I will, sir. Will you tell me exactly what you 
want—I am confused. 

Mr. Poage. I want the figure. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. I am not changing what I said this morning at all, 
but I am giving it from an official source and a little more complete 
than I did this morning. What I said was, first, about the operators 
of the 69,138 farms—I believe I said approximately 70,000 this morn- 
ing—that is substantially the same thing—they selected these choice 
B programs for their 1959 upland cotton crops. 
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Mr. Poacer. That is 20.6 of the total number ? 

Mr. Ranpotex. Well, now, not quite that, I will give you that in a 
minute. The allotments for the farms was increased—— 

Mr. Poagr. That is7.2 percent? 

Mr. Ranpotpu. 1,017,830 acres, or from 2,544,573 acres to 3,562,408 
acres. 

The choice B program will, therefore, apply to about 7.2 percent 
of the total farms having 1959 upland cotton allotments, and on about 
20.6 percent of the total allotment acres available to producers for 
growing the 1959 crop. 

That was the statement—and that is the statement that I am making 
now—and we said in our statement, that about 30 percent of the pro- 
duction would be on the choice B farms. 

Mr. Poages. I understand what you are saying, but I think many of 
us had understood that you were trying to tell us that we increased 
the acreage by 20.6 percent, whereas actually it was only about 7.2 
or something like that. 

Mr. Ranpotru. No, sir, I do not recall having made any such 
statement. 

Mr. Poaae. I do not think you did. 

Mr. Ranpotpx. About how much the acreage was increased ? 

Mr. Poace. I think we are getting it clear now that the actual 
increase in acreage is between 6 and 7 percent, as the result of this 
program. 

Mr. Ranvoteu. The purpose of our testimony on this point was to 
show that a considerable part of the eons and of the production 
is under the B plan, and a great many producers are in the category 
of receiving an allotment the same as they had in 1958, or of havin 
received additional acreage transferred from other producers, an 
that for that reason it was not as attractive to those who had about 
as much acreage as they would under plan A. 

Mr. Poacer. I think the figures show that. I am surprised at those 
figures because I expected that the small farmers would participate 
in the B program probably to a larger degree than most anybody else. 

Mr. RanpoupeH. Some of them did, sir. 

Mr. Poace. How many in your county ? 

Mr. Ranpoireu. In Fayette County there were five. 

Mr. Poace. How many did not? 

Mr. Ranpotpu. There was a total of 1,743. 

Mr. Poacer. Of the 1,743, 5 of them took it? 

Mr. Ranvotru. In Montgomery County there were 20 out of about 
1,000. 

Mr. Poacr. Twenty out of one thousand ? 

Mr. Ranpotpn. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. Do you think that is good judgment on the part of those 
farmers? 

Mr. RanpotexH. What was that? 

Mr. Poacs. Do you think that was good judgment on the part of 
the farmers, the overwhelming majority of whom took (A) ? 

Mr. Ranvotpu. I, certainly, did not tell them whether to take (A) 
or (B). So far as I know, it was good judgment. 

Mr. Poage. Which did you take? 

Mr. Ranvotpu. I took the (B), but then—— 
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Mr. Poace. And four others in the county took (B) then, is that 
right ? 

r, Ranvoupn. No, five, I thought I said. 

Mr. Poace. You are one of the five? 

Mr. Ranvotru. Yes. 

Mr. Poage. So that only left four? 

Mr. Ranvotex. That is right. 

Mr. Poage. I just wondered—-—— 

Mr. Ranvotpu. I do not think that my county is—— 

Mr, Poace. Whether it was a sound decision. 

Mr. Ranpotpu. I do not think it is important to know what I did, 
or what the county did. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Stevens, I believe, representing a State with small 
farmers is here today. 

Mr. Ranpourex. We all do. 

Mr. Poace. I do not have those figures here. 

Mr. Stevens. I can give you the State figures and I have them by 
counties also, 

Mr. Poace. How did it run in your county ? 

Mr. Stevens. In Noxubee County there were 42, which is my county. 

Mr. Poace. Out of how many? 

Mr. Srevens. Out of 1,147. 

Mr. Poacr. That was not a very large percentage. 

Mr. Stevens. I did not take (B). 

Mr. Poacr. You took (A) ? 

Mr. Stevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. What do you think made it desirable for you to take 
(A) and yet undesirable for the rest of the farmers to take (A) ? 

Mr, Stevens. I had a reason for taking (A). Released and real- 
or acres gave me about as much as I would have received under 
Mr. Poaag. I do not want to go into your personal reasons. Do you 
think that there is some special reason why it was desirable for you 
to take (A), whereas it was more desirable for most of the farmers 
to take (B) ¢ 

Mr. Stevens. I do not think that most of the farmers took (B). 

Mr. Poacs. They did not—I know that—but I understood from 
your statement this morning that you indicated that it was highly de- 
sirable to take (B). 

Do you think it was desirable for most of the farmers to take (A) ? 

Mr. Srevens. Would you let me make a statement as to what we 
did in Mississippi, in the Farm Bureau ! 

Mr. Poagg. Certainly. 

Mr. Stevens. We did the best we could to help, and said to each in- 
dividual farmer to make his own choice. Those farmers who had as. 
much acreage as they wanted had little reason to select choice B. 

Mr. Poaae. I understand that. I am asking you because regardless: 
of what advice you gave officially—I find difficulty in understandin 
why you did not follow your own advice, and surely, this morning 
had the impression that you thought it highly desirable for every-- 
body to take (B). 

r. Stevens. I did not recall that we made such a statement. 

Mr. Ranpotru. I do not believe so, Mr. Chairman, that such a state- 

ment as that is in the testimony. 
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Mr. Poace. I am not arguing that you did. Doubtless, I got the 
wrong impression. 

Mr. Ranvotew. You might have thought that it was implied. I 
do not think that. 

I think that the attitude we took in Alabama, the same as in Mis. 
sissippi, is that we did not try to convince the farmers to take either 
(A) or (B). We tried to explain it to them along with other things, 

Mr. Poace. Did you explain it to the farmers about as you ex- 
plained it here this morning ? 

Mr. Ranpotex. We did not explain it here this morning, the differ- 
ence between (A) and (B). We were simply —— 

Mr. Poace. You indicated that under (B) a man was getting “the 
right to farm,” his liberty, his freedom, and you indicated that the 
Farm Bureau was in favor of freedom and “the right to farm.” 

rs RanvoteH. We are in favor of liberty, freedom, and the right 
to farm. 

In discussing this, this morning, we simply were talking about the 
number who took (A) and the number who took (B) and the amount 
of acreage involved, and the production involved, and that it was a 
reasonably high percentage of the farms that had allotments which 
amounted to any cut from 1958. 

Mr. Poace. And you suggested—would you please let me finish ? 

Mr. Ranporiru. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. Just one statement? 

Mr. Ranpotrn. I want to try to answer you if I can. 

Mr. Poace. I would like to put the complete question, rather than 
to put a part of it. 

You did indicate that while only 7.2 percent of the farmers of the 
Nation took (B), that you still felt that we should abandon controls 
or at least that we should have more acres and at lower prices. That 
was the point in the position that you took, was it not ? 

Mr. Ranpotex. We did not do quite that, but what we did is ex- 
actly what we did in the paper. We said that it indicated that when 
farmers had a choice they did make a choice of less restrictions and 
lower price supports. That was one evidence of it. 

Mr. Poace. Now we find that that is not a generally followed prac- 
tice, even among the officials of the Farm Bureau. You took (B) but 
Mr. Stevens took (A). 

The president of the Farm Bureau in his own State—the head of 
the organization—maybe I should not put it this way—but it seems 
to me that you are preaching one thing and that possibly the practice 
does not go just exactly with the preachment. 

I took (A) myself. I thought (A) was the best choice for the aver- 
age size farm. I do not have any hesitation in saying so. I think it 
was better. I took it. But I am not telling anybody that I was trying 
to “get my freedom” by that action. What I was trying to do was 
to get the highest possible income. 

I think that is what most of the farmers wanted. They wanted high 
supports, I believe. I think that is the reason why more than 92 per- 
cent of all cotton farmers took (A), that being the high support pro- 
gram, and they took strict controls in order to get the higher supports. 

Those figures are pretty striking—more than 92 percent of all of 
the farmers in America had a free choice and yet they took high 
supports. 
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That raises this question. You cited the poll that was conducted 
by the Farm Journal, did you not ? 

Mr. Ranpotpu. We disagree as to why farmers selecting choice (A) 
made the choice. Yes, sir; we cited the Farm Journal poll. 

Mr. Poacre. You apparently, did so with considerable approval, 
I believe ? 

Mr. Ranpvoten. No. 

Mr. Poace. You did not? 

Mr. Ranpoten. We said we had very grave reservations, or some- 
thing to that effect about polls of that nature. 

Mr. Poace. You did not try to tell the farmers that, though, did’ 

ou? 

Mr. Ranpotrn. I have not said anything to farmers about it. 

Mr. Poagr. In any event the poll conducted by Farm Journal got 
completely different results from the similar poll conducted a few 
months by Progressive Farmer, did it not? 

Mr. Ranpotpx. I donot know whether it did or not. 

Mr. Poage. You did not read it? 

Mr. Ranvotpn. I get it and read it. 

Mr. Poage. You saw the poll? 

Mr. Ranpouru. No, I did not see the Progressive Farmar magazine 
poll. I might have missed it. I guess that I was away that week and 
did not get around to reading it. 

Mr. Poacr. It showed a completely different result, from the actual 
choice of cotton farmers. Do you think that the Farm Journal is a 
more reliable and more objective publication than the Progressive 
Farmer ¢ 

Mr. RanporeH. Wait aminute. What is that again? 

Mr. Hagen. He asked whether you thought it was more so than 
the Progressive Farmer ? 

Mr. Poace. The editor is Mr. Eugene Butler. 

I do not think there is a better farm magazine in the United States 
than the Progressive Farmer, and that is on the record. 

Mr. Ranpotru. I do not care to comment. 

Mr. Poacr. I just asked if you thought that the Farm Journal 
was more objective and more reliable publication than the Progres- 
sive Farmer ¢ 

Mr. Ranpotrn. I will answer you this way without saying what I 
think about it—I think they are both very good publications. I do 
not care to state which one I like best. 

Mr. Poace. I did not ask you that. 

Mr. Ranpotpnu. I read both of them when I have the time. 

Mr. Poace. Let us pass on now to another subject. On that same 
page, page 5, you say: 

They know from experience that political price fixing and Government pro- 
duction controls do not insure satisfactory farm incomes. 

Just what do you mean by “political price fixing?” 

Mr. Ranpoten. We refer there to what has been commonly referred 
to as fixing the price by the Government. 

Mr. Poace. Do you have reference to the past farm programs? You 
say that “they know by experience.” Do you have reference to the 
programs of the past ? 

Mr. Ranpoieu. Some of them, yes. 

Mr. Poacr. What particular programs? 
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Mr. Ranvotrxn. Well, the 90-percent price supports. 

Mr. Poace. The 90-percent price support ? 

ve eeteae Yes. 

r. Poace. At the time that program was adopted, your organiza- 
tionsupporsd it id emt rs an 

Mr. Ranpotpu. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. I know that your position has changed, but that is the 
fact, is it not? 

Mr. Ranpotpx. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. Youthen changed your mind? 

Mr. Ranpotrn. That was just before the war—right at the begin- 
ning of the war, Mr. Poage 

Mr. Poace. Yes. And during and after the war, it was quite effec-. 
tive, was it not? 

Mr. Ranvotrn. It was effective, I believe, until—— 

Mr. Cootry. January 1, 1953. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. Yes; and in cotton through the 1955 crop. 

Mr. Cootry. That is correct. 

Mr. Poace. During all of that time we did not lose a dollar. 

Mr. Ranvotpn. You are asking how the Farm Bureau stood. We 
supported the act of 1948, you remember ? 

Mr. Poace. And the act of 1949? 

Mr. Ranpotrex. And we supported the act of 1948 which, as I re- 
call, was before 1953. And I believe as a result of a compromise be- 
tween the House and the Senate—the 90-percent support was extended 
for 2 years, at that time, I believe—it was extended, and then we came 
along with the act of 1949, and I think in about the same way the 90- 
percent support was extended again. 

We supported the act of 1948 and the act of 1949. 

Mr. Poace. During all of this period of time the United States lost 
no money in supporting the price of cotton, did it; even though the 
farmers Seasioad 00 percent or more of parity ? 

Mr. Cootry. It made $268 million. 

Mr. Poace. It made a profit; $268 million profit was put into the 
Treasury. The 90-percent support program made that from the sup- 
port of cotton. Itmade money for the taxpayers and it made even more 
money for cotton farmers. 

Mr. Ranvotru. I do not have the exact figures. For quite a long 
while there, there was shown a figure in the black for CCC activities 
for cotton disregarding costs charged to other programs of somewhere 
around $200 million. 

Mr. Poace. For quite along time. You say, quite along time? As 
a matter of fact 

Mr. Ranpoutex. Well, now, I do not mean 100 years. 

Mr. Poags. All right. 

Mr. Ranvotreu. That could be for 4 or 5 years. I am not saying 
how long. 

Mr. Poage. But there was not a time when there was a loss on cot- 
ton during the full 20 years when cotton was supported at 90 percent 
of parity, was there? 

Mr. Ranpoten. I cannot answer that question yet. 

Mr. Cootzy. He knows. 

Mr. Ranvotrn. The cause of the losses that have occurred, in my 
opinion, were due to the accumulation of the great stocks. 
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Mr. Poaaeg. I know, you can assign a lot of reasons as to why these 
occurred after you lowered supports, but you do not know whether 
we lost money or made money while we were supporting cotton at 
90 percent ? - 

r. Ranpotex. Of course, no, I really do not—just about what I 
said, and I will tell you why. 

Mr. Poace. Why do you not know? Secretary Benson’s own fig- 
ures show that there was a quarter of a billion dollars profit when he 
took over. 

Mr. Ranvouru. It is this; there are several ways to keep books— 
the cash basis and the accrual basis, for instance. You knew that you 
could have sold it for the price that was in effect the day that you 
made this calculation, that $268 million—if you had done that—what 
ever the figure was—that would have shown a profit, but if you had 
sold all of that cotton that day, or even over a period of months, you 
might not have gotten that much for it. So there might have been 
loss in there, 

Mr. Cootry. They had already sold it and had made a net profit. 

Mr. Ranpo.pu. Well, we had stocks on hand, Mr. Cooley. 

Mr. Poacr. We had very small stocks on the Ist day of January 
1953. The stocks of cotton were negligible, were they not? 

Mr. Ranpoitpu. 1953? 

Mr. Poace. That is right. 

Mr. Ranvotrn. I do not remember. 

Mr. Poage. The stocks of cotton were practically nonexistent on 
that date. 

Mr. RanpotpH. We have the figures here. I am not quarreling 
with your statement; it is your statement. 

Mr. Cootry. May I interrupt there? 

Mr. Poace. Surely. 

Mr. Cooter. At that time—in the beginning in 1953—the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture urged the cotton farmers to produce 16 million 
bales of cotton that year. 

Mr. Poace. That is right; that is right. If we had been burdened 
with all these stocks that we could not sell, why should the Secretary 
of Agriculture ask us to produce more cotton ? 

Mr. Ranvotra. I have those figures here, if you care for them. 

Mr. Cootry. What are the figures ? 

: Mr. Ranvourx. U.S. stocks on August 1, 1953-54 were 5,507,000 
ales, 

Mr. Cootry. I asked you for the figures on the 1st day of January. 

Mr. RanvotrH. I do not have any for that. 

Mr. Cooter. That is the date when they changed the policy. 

Mr. Ranvotpnu. I do not have the January figures before me here. 
Of course, the policy of the Government as stated by Congress. re- 
quired 90 percent price support through 1955 and 82.5 percent for 1956. 

Mr. Cootzy. You do know, as a matter of fact, that the Secretary 
was asking for increased plantings in 1954? 

Mr. Ranpoirn. No. 

Mr. Coorry. "There was a cessation of hostilities in Korea in 1953, 
and in that year they were asked to plant more, and it went over 
into 1954. 

Mr. Poacr. Yes. You can do all the figuring you want to, but the 
fact remains that we actually made a profit for a long time when we 
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had a high support figure and that when we had a high support the 
price in the marketplace was above the support figure. 

Mr. Coorry. On January 1, 1953, we had 1,907,000 bales of cotton 
in storage in the Commodity Credit Corporation, and we had invested 
in it $166,779,000. 

Mr. Poace. And we had a profit of $267 million. And if we had 
given away all of that cotton it would have still left a substantial 
profit. 

Mr. Coorry. A profit of over $100 million, if we had given it away, 

Mr. Tracur of California. As I understand you, the 11 years that 
the chairman is speaking about, of those 11 years, at least 6 of them 
were war years, is that right ? 

Mr. Cootry. And five of them peace years. 

Mr. Poace. Let the record show, too, that during and after those 
war years there was a ceiling on the price of cotton. That the Ameri- 
can producer was only able to receive about 60 percent as much for 
his cotton as he could have received had it not been for that price 
ceiling. And let the record show that rather than running up the 
farmer’s income this wartime situation actually prevented the cotton 
farmers from getting what they would have received. Let us be sure 
that we tell the whole facts, all the facts about this wartime situa- 
tion. In it, we had aceiling on cotton. 

So during those war years we did not have the advantage of that 
wartime boom. These cotton farmers never got that, such as the ship- 
builders and others got. 

When we had a high support figure it was not costing the Govern- 
ment a dime to support cotton. And every time we have reduced 
that support figure, it has cost the Government more and more, and 
our stocks have built up higher and higher. We have today far more 
stocks in all of these commodities than we had during the high support 
period, have we not ? 

Mr. Ranpotpu. I do not know. 

Mr. Poace. You do not know? 

Mr. Ranpotru. Not exactly. 

Mr. Poace. That is all right, if you do not know. I just assumed 
that you, probably, were conversant with the general trend of agricul- 
ture and that you probably were well aware of the relationship 
between prices and the buildup of stocks. 

Mr. Ranvotrw. The stocks have varied tremendously here. We 
could go over all of the figures, if you wanted to, but all of this has no 
bearing on the question before the committee. 

Mr. Poacr. Maybe not. I am just taking it from your statement. 
Possibly it has no bearing—a good deal of it did not seem to have much 
bearing on the subject before the committee, but I am just analyzing 
your statement. 

Mr. Ranporpu. I will say in all candor that you are analyzing your 
statement, not mine. 

Mr. Poace. I do not have a statement before this committee. This 
is the statement that you gave. 

Mr. Ranvotpn. I do not see where the things we are talking about 
fit intomy statement. 

Mr. Cootry. Here is one. He is trying to bring that inference into 
the record, that your organization, the largest farm organization in 
the world, helped to devise the farm program. You supported it for 
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20 years. And while you were supporting it, it worked successfully 
and well, and we made a profit rather than a loss. The price support 
program on all of the basic commodities for 20 years showed not. a loss 
but a profit of $13 million; and the very minute the program began 
losing money under a new administration you come back and want to 
tear out this concept and change the whole idea of the basic philos- 
ophy of the farm program and assure the farmer only 90 percent of 
what he is going to get anyway. That is the thing that shocks me. 
That is the thing that Mr. Poage has been trying to bring out. 

Mr. Ranpotru. I would like the record to show that I do not agree 
with your statement. 

Mr. Cootzy. Why ? 

Mr. Ranpoureu. In essence. ; 

Mr. Cootey. You sat in this committee room under Marvin Jones, 
the chairman, and you helped draft the farm law that went into op- 
eration, and operated successfully for 20 years. And we did not lose 
a dime on it. We made $13 million, even taking the losses on peanuts 
which were crushed for oil during the war. 

Under Mr. Benson, we have sustained these gigantic losses. They 
were not sustained under the program that he inherited. They were 
sustained under his administration, and you are upholding him and 
denouncing the work of his predecessors. That is what it amounts 
to. 

Mr. Ranpotpn. That is not true. 

Mr. Cootey. Why is it not ? 

Mr. Ranpotren. It just is not. 

Mr. Cooter. Where am I incorrect in my statement? Where am I 
wrong? You said that your organization did not support it. You, 
yourself, supported it right in this same room. 

Mr. Ranpoutren. Still am. 

Mr. Cootey. Why are you advocating a change ? 

Mr. Ranpouen. That is the way you look at it. 

Mr. Cooter. Let us go back. “Why cannot you, or some of you, tell 
us What you do stand for. 

Mr. Ranpotru. We have. 

Mr. Coo.ey. Tell us again so that we will have it clear. 

Mr. Ranpotren. On the subject before us today we have 20 pages of 
direct testimony here. 

Mr. Cooter. You have 21 pages, and you said merely nothing— 
you said more nothing than {have ever listened to. I want to ask 
you what do you stand for—tell us sweet and short. 

Mr. Ranvotrn. I could not do that very quickly. 

Mr. Cootry. You cannot do it quickly and you cannot do it shortly. 
Task you this morning were you in favor of allotments and marketing 
quotas, and you hemmed and hawed about that. What is your position 
on it? Why cannot the American Farm Bureau tell us clearly where 
it stands? We can understand the American language. Are you for 
the allotments or not, the marketing quotas or not? I asked you that 
thismorning. I have asked it, and if you cannot answer it—— 

Mr. Ranpoupu. I answered it this morning. 

Mr. Cootey. What was the answer? 

Mr. Ranpotpn. Weare for acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
under certain conditions. 

Mr. Cootry. On what commodities—— 
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Mr. Ranvotex. Under certain conditions—— 

Mr. Cootzy. And what conditions? 

Mr. Ranpotrex. Well, we would like—— 

Mr. Coorzy. When do you have to have them, when you have got 
the $3 billion in wheat and a billion and one-half in cotton, and $2 
billion in corn? If you ever needed them, you need them now. 

Mr. Ranvotpn. I will read this. 

Mr. Cootry. I have not been able to understand it. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. It ison page 7 of my statement. 

Mr. Poace. What was that ? 

Mr. Ranpotrn. Pardon me. It starts on page 5 and runs through 
to page 7. That gives the position of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation on the subject that you have been discussing. 

Mr. Cootey. We know your position on price supports. We know 
your position on production payments. We know your position on 
production guides. 

What is your position on acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
irrespective of price support programs ? 

Mr. Ranpotren. We say that when price support and production 
adjustment programs are used that they should | be designed to aid 
orderly marketing, rather than to guarantee unrealistic prices. 

Mr. Coorry. Do you think cotton is selling for unrealistic prices 
today ? 

Mr. RanpotpxH. No, but then 

Mr. Cootry. What is your idea of an unrealistic price? 

Mr. Ranpoteu. What we mean by an unrealistic price is one whereby 
it generally cannot move into the market, but has to move into the 
hands of the Government. 

Mr. Cootry. In other words, any price on any American commodity 
above the world market price is an unrealistic price? 

Mr. Ranpoteu. Let us go to your question about acreage allotments, 
It is our desire to move in the direction of eliminating Government reg- 
ulations, of the right to produce agricultural commodities. In some 
cases, however, allotments and quotas will have to be maintained for 
a considerable period. Where this is the case, care must be exercised 
to protect the rights of individual producers. That is our position. 

Mr. Cootry. You have more high sounding phrases than f have ever 
heard in my life. 

Mr. RanvotrH. I am certainly delighted that you have read them. 

Mr. Cooter. I have read them over and over, but could not make 
much sense out of them,though. They did not make much impression. 

Mr. Ranpotru. I must say that the statements you have made do not 
make much impression or much sense to me. 

Mr. Cootzy. Wherein do you and I differ? 

Mr. Ranvotru. I am pretty sure that we must differ, because we do 
not agree, 

Mr. Cootry. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Ranpotpen. That is not in this. 

Mr. Cooter. I am asking: Why are you in favor of those marketing 
quotas and so forth, and under what circumstances ? 

Mr. Ranporrn. I just answered that. 

Mr. Cootry. I do not have to think about the next question. I can 
get it without thinking about it. The reason I ask is that honestly 
I cannot tell where you stand from your testimony. That is the rea- 
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son I want to know. You want absolutely to destroy all allotments 
and marketing quotas. And I think that your organization is in an 
unholy conspiracy, if you want to call it that, to absolutely destroy 
every vestige of control. R 

My farmers do not want freedom. They cannot live on freedom. 
They will starve to death with freedom. They will go into bank- 
ruptcy with freedom. I do not want more of such. 

Mr. Ranvo.rex. Let me read you another sentence from the state- 
ment. 

Mr. Cootzy. All right. 

Mr. Ranpotrw. Mr. Chairman, while Mr. Cooley makes a rather 
florid accusation—— 

Mr. Cooter. Did a what? 

Mr. Ranvotex. A florid accusation. 

Mr. Cooter. Florid ? 

Mr. RanvoteH. Florid—f-l-o-r-i-d. It is flowery. 

Mr. Cootry. I never made any accusation. I am asking questions. 

Mr. Ranpvotrpu. You said that we are part of some diabolical plot. 

Mr. Cooter. I never said that. Isaid “unholy conspiracy.” 

Mr. Ranvotex. Oh, unholy. Let me read this. 

Mr. Cooter. I never said “diabolical.” 

Mr. Ranpotpnu. Let me read you what we say here. I do not think 
there is anything unholy about it. But this is part of our policy. 

It is our desire to move in the direction of eliminating Government 
regulation of the right to produce agricultural 

Mr. Cootry. Moving in the direction of freedom—in other words, 
you can force freedom on the farmer, whether he wants it or not— 
moving in the direction of freedom? 

Mr. Ranpoipn. Of course, we are for freedom. 

Mr. Cootry. You are for freedom ? 

Mr. Ranpoiren. That is right. 

Mr. Cootry. Are you against controls? You have to be for or 
against them. I am for them. 

Mr. Ranpoten. How far—it is a matter of degree, I think. 

I have stated, Mr. Chairman, and read here what the position of our 
organization is. 

fr. Cootry. That is for freedom? Standing free? Mr. Benson has 
been saying that for 6 long years—standing for that. 

Mr. Ranpotru. I would like to say this, that I have respect for the 
chairman of the committee, but he is not authorized to speak for the 
American Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Cootry. Are you? 

Mr. Ranpotpu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. Why do you not speak and tell us where you stand? 

Mr. Ranpotpu. I have told you. 

Mr. Cootry. So that savin could understand you. I wish that 
you would tell me what your position is. I have been trying my best 
to find out. 

Mr. Poage. Going back, the question I tried to ask, the one Mr. 
Randolph felt had no bearing, referred to page 5 of your statement, 
Mr. Randolph. I was referring to that. That is not my statement 
but your statement. 
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On page 5 you state, “they” —speaking of the farmer— 


they know from experience that political price fixing and Government produc. 
tion controls do not insure satisfactory farm incomes. sa 

And I asked you what you had reference to when you referred to 
“political price fixing.” 

Mr. RanvotpH. I had reference to— 

Mr. Poace. It was on that subject that I was trying to elicit.a re- 
sponse, and you suggested that “some of these programs we support” 
I believe were your words. 

Mr. Ranpoupu. That is one of the— 

Mr. Poace. Because you said that you supported the program back 
in the thirties and in the forties, and in 1948 and in 1949, I believe, 
you found that you had supported them. So that was not political 
pee fixing when you supported them. When did political price 

xing end ? 

Mr. Ranpourex. We had a wartime measure there. 

Mr. Poace. That was a political price fixing ? 

Mr. RanvoitpH. That was wartime. 

Mr. Poace. That was not political price fixing. In 1948 you sup- 
ported it and in 1949 you supported it again. 

Mr. Ranvotpn. The act of 1948. 

Mr. Poace. The act of 1948 was not political price fixing ¢ 

Mr. Ranpoitpu. Yes, we supported that act. 

Mr. Poage. It was not political price fixing ¢ 

Mr. RanpoupH. I would not call it that. 

Mr. PoaGe. You would not call it that, neither would you describe 
the act of 1949 as political price fixing, would you ? 

Mr. Ranpotreu. Well, part of it was. 

Mr. Poace. How ? 

Mr. Ranpotpn. Part of it was, I think. 

Mr. Poage. Part of it was. What part? 

Mr. Ranpoten. For a temporary period—the extension of the high 
price supports. 

Mr. Poage. The extension of the high price supports. That was 
political price fixing ? 

Mr. Ranpoitreu. That is what we are referring to here. 

Mr. Poace. Now then—— 

Mr. Ranvotrn. I told you that awhile ago. 

Mr. Poacer. No, no. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. I beg your pardon; I thought I did. 

Mr. Poace. Maybe so. When was the next political price fixing, 
if any, or was that all of the political part ? 

Mr. Ranpotrn. I think Mr. Cooley said it went through 1953, but 
it was through at least 1955. 

Mr. Poacr. Was the “75 to 90 percent”—the so-called flexible pro- 
gram—political price fixing—was it? 

Mr. Ranpoupn. It was less, though, than the other one. 

Mr. Poace. That is a matter of degree. Was it political price 
fixing ? 

Mr. Ranpotrex. What do you think? 

Mr. Poace. I did not say. I have not charged that there was any 
political price fixing, but you say there has been. I am asking you 
if the 75 to 90 percent was political price fixing? 
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Mr. Ranvouru. It was, certainly, less though—it gave a range 
there. 

Mr. Poace. Then am I unfair when I say that you figure it was 
political price fixing because it was less? 

Mr. RanpoutpH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poaeer. If it was less, what 

Mr. Ranpoten. Any kind of device by the Government has some 
politics in it, I think—any law that we pass. 

Mr. Poaae. So you think 

Mr. Ranvotrn. But we are speaking—we would like to—we would 
like to be understood in a reasonable way and 

Mr. Poacr. That is what I am trying to understand. You can ex- 
plain it. I am trying to understand in a reasonable way what was 
political price fixing and what was not. I think it is quite reasonable. 

Mr. Ranpotreu. Let me say this, just to answer that question the best 
I can, I am unable to draw the line quite as finely as you would like 
to have it drawn. 

Mr. Poace. You are drawing it, you are doing all right. Up to 
1948 it was not political, but beginning in 1949 it was. 

Mr. Ranvoten. That is you saying that but not me. 

Mr. AnrrNetiry. Will you yield? 

Mr. Posce. Not yet. Beginning with 1949 it became political, but 
then it became less so when we passed the flexible supperts—some- 
what political but not as much, is that a fair statement ? 

Mr. Ranpotreu. It was less price fixing, yes. 

Mr. Poace. I do not like to keep repeating, but was mine a fair 
statement when I said that you seemed to consider the 75 to 90 per- 
cent support as somewhat political, but not as much as the act of 1949? 

Mr. Ranvotru. No, I do not think that is correct. 

Mr. Poace. You do not think that is a fair statement ? 

Mr. Ranvotrn. No. 

Mr. Poagr. Would you put it in your own words ? 

Mr. Ranvotru. I sure did. We have what we want to say right 
here on this paper. 

Mr. Poage. I am sure you feel you have it, but I am having diffi- 
culty understanding just what you consider “political” and what you 
consider “nonpolitical” and why. 

Mr. Ranpoteu. I am trying 

Mr. Poacr. We will greatly appreciate your cooperation by answer- 
ing our questions, rather than simply referring to what you have al- 
ready told us. We understand what you have already told us, and 
so far as I am concerned it is inadequate. If you want to say that you 
do not want to answer the question, you can say that, and I will accept 
it without any argument with you. 

Mr. Hacen. Will you yield? 

Mr. Poace. Not yet. Either way you want to do it, Mr. Randolph. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. Have you asked a question there or have you just 
made a statement ? 

Mr. Poagr. I asked a question. 

Mr. Ranpotpn. I did not get it. 

Mr. Poaar. The question was 

















_Mr. Ranpoteu. When you got on the fifth amendment in your pre- 
vious statement, I kind of forgot it. [Laughter. ] 
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Mr. Poace. All right, the question was, What, then, is a fair way 
of stating your position? You said that I was unfair in my state 
ment. 

Mr. Ranvotru. I think your statement is out of context, and J 
think, also—— 

Mr. Poace. You put it in context. 

Mr. Ranpotrew. You are making an interpretation of this that I 
would not make. 

Mr. Poage. You make the interpretation you want. 

Mr. Ranporpu. I think it is very clear here what we mean. If I 
thought I could make it any clearer I would be glad to make another 
statement on it, but I think 

Mr. Poace. You think you cannot make it any clearer? 

Mr. Ranpotru. I think I made it as clear as possible. 

Mr. Poace. You think you have said all that can be said about it? 

Mr. Ranvotrex. No, no, I could talk here for a long time, but I 
am afraid 

Mr. Poace. You can talk but it would not necessarily explain your 
position. I invited you to explain your position. Of course we can 
talk about the Indian war but that would not explain your position on 
this. If the gentleman does not care to explain his position, we will 

ass on. 

5 Mr. Ranvoureu. I would like to say that I believe I have explained 
my position. 

Mr. Hacen. Is it not true automatically that if the Government sets 
& minimum price, a maximum price, or a fixed price, it is political 
price fixing? It is set by a political body. By definition it is politi- 
cal price fixing. 

Mr. Poace. I didn’t refer to it but I just wanted to find out what he 
had reference to. 

Mr. Hagen. I assume that is what he had reference to. The Gov- 
ernment sets a price, whether it is a minimum or a maximum or abso- 
lute price. That ceiling that they put on during the war, that was 
political price fixing. 

Mr. Poace. He said it was not political up until after 1948. 

Mr. Ranpotreu. No, Mr. Poage, I think you are mistaken when you 
say that. You might have thought I agreed with you but I didn’t 
intend to make any such statement as that. I did state that I was 
not able to draw the line as you wanted. 

Mr. Poace. If you didn’t state that it wasn’t political during the 
war and through 1948 then I want to apologize to you publicly, and 
I wonder if we can’t find whether I asked you. 

Mr. Ranpoten. Of course if you apologize to something I will ac- 
cept your apology, but there is no apology needed at all. 

Mr. Poace. I am not tendering any apology if I am right about 
what I said, and I think Iam right. Iam only willing to— 

Mr. Ranpotrn. You have a perfect right to question me all you 
want to. 

Mr. Cooter. Will you yield right there? Will you let me ask 
whether or not he thinks minimum wages and maximum hours, that 
these are political too—political ~_ fixing. 

Mr. Ranvotrn. Let me ask what you mean by the word “political.” 

Mr. Cooter. I don’t know. You are the one who used it. We 
haven’t used it. You said you object to political price fixing. I 
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know this committee has tried to stay out of politics for the 24 years 
I have been here. Now you have said “political price fixing.” Iam 
just asking you if this minimum wage for labor is political price 
fixing. 

Me RanpoupH. It seems to be. I notice we had here in the Con- 
gress at one time where we were raising the minimum wage and get- 
ting the price supports retained high at the same time. 

Mr. Cootey. You are against all political price fixing, I suppose? 

Mr. Ranvotren. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Cooter. You are for political price fixing ? 

Mr. Ranvotpu. I don’t know that you ae say that we are for or 
against it, yes or no. 

Mr. Cootey. I asked you if you were for it and you said “No,” and 
I asked if you were against it and you said “No.” Do you want 'to 
take a position on it? 

Mr. Ranpotex. Sir—— 

Mr. Cootry. Do you want to take a position on it? 

Mr. Ranpotex. We have taken a position on it. 

Mr. Cootry. Let me ask him one question, Mr. Chairman, and I 
am going to be through. 

Have you ever made a speech in your life against acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas in the cotton growing areas in America, 
and have you ever voted against them in your life? 

Mr. Ranpoieu. Well, I have never voted against them. 

Mr. Cootry. You never made a speech against either? 

Mr. Ranvotpu. I have made many speeches in opposition to the 
90 percent price-support law. I made one in every county in Ala- 
bama. 

Mr. Cootry. Notwithstanding that your own farmers voted 90 per- 
cent in favor of it and against you. 

Mr. Ranvotpu. That is a misleading statement. The farmer had 
no choice except to vote for it. 

Mr. Coorey. Why? If he wanted his freedom he would have 
voted against it. If he wanted what you were advocating he would 
have voted against it. He could have planted all the cotton he could 

lant. 
. Mr. Ranvotru. The cotton farmer has been offered very restricted 
choices. 

Mr. Grant. I have one question. 

Mr. Ranvoirn. Let me call your attention to this and sort of try 
to give you an answer. The sentence that Mr. Poage raised his ques- 
tions over there and the one that you have questioned me about says 
that “political price fixing does not insure satisfactory farm income.” 
I think that is a correct statement. 

Mr. Tracur. Just this statement: It seems to me that it is entirely 
immaterial whether these Farm Bureau members voted for or against 
allotments, whether they took A or B choices. It seems to me to be 
analagous to our own situation as Congressmen when we voted our- 
selves a pay raise. Some of the Members of Congress did not vote 
for the pay raise. They thought it was not justified, they thought 
maybe the caliber of Congress would be better without the increased 
salaries. They are all taking it because it is perfectly legal. It is 
perfectly moral. These gentlemen feel in the long interests of the 
cotton industry they would be better off without our current program, 
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but there is nothing wrong whatsoever in them taking advantage of 
the law as it exists. 

Mr. Cootry. My question was: I brought out the fact that Mr, 
Randolph had always voted for the acreage allotment and marketi 
quotas and had never made a speech against them; and he said he had 
made a speech against 90 percent. 

Mr. Treacur. We were talking about A and B. 

Mr. Ranpotpn. I made lots of them. 

Mr. Hagen. I would like to have someone demonstrate—these 
quotas went into effect in 1954 and they have been in ever since—how 
the Government would have lost less money if the price support level 
had been at 90 percent or even 100 percent during that period. Ac- 
tually it would have cost the Government more money because the 
project would have been more expensive. They would have lost more 
money when they tried to dump it overseas. Isn’t that a fact? 

Mr, Ranpotren. Of course, it is a fact. 

Mr. Tracue. So that naturally 90 percent of parity from 1954 to 
date the Government would have lost more money. 

Mr. Ranpoten. Why certainly it would have. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Poage has the floor. 

Mr. Poacr. I appreciate the suggestions that the other members 
contributed, but I wonder if I might not finish my examination and 
close quickly. I ask the witness’ cooperation so that I can get these 
things answered as quickly as we can without bringing in collateral 
features. 

The one outstanding objection that I think the Farm Bureau and 
the Department of Agriculture have both raised to this program has 
been the charge if I understand it correctly that direct’ payments 
would place the farmer under far greater controls and under com- 
plete domination of the Government, complete dependence on the 
Congress. That is one of your major complaints against such a pro- 
gram as the one here proposed, is it not, Mr. Randolph ? 

Mr. Ranpotren. We stated it in different words, but substantially 
that is right. 

Mr. Poace. Now I recognize that no direct payment program could 
possibly be a success if Congress didn’t appropriate the money to 
make the payments. We all recognize that. I have wondered, how- 
ever, how the present loan program could succeed if Congress were 
to quit making the appropriations to support the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. Just how would it be financed without any appropria- 
tions? In other words, are we not now completely dependent on 
appropriations from Congress ? 

Mr. Ranpotex. Well, of course, there is a little difference in the 
two things. 

Mr. Poace. I don’t want to prolong it unduly, but let’s get into it 
and see just exactly what the difference is, Mr. Randolph. 

Mr. Ranpotpu. All right. It won’t take long for me to say what 
I want to say about it. 

Mr. Poacr. No, go right ahead. 

Mr. Ranpotrx. Well, the Commodity Credit Corporation, the Con- 
gress makes up the deficit and in a case of direct payments, of course, 
it is a direct appropriation by the Congress. There is that difference 
between the two. 
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Mr. Poace. Well, the deficits of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
ation are paid for by direct appropriations. 

Mr. Ranpotex. Not always—sometimes CCC’s notes are canceled. 
Sometimes after you have spent the money you appropriate it, but 
this is before. 

Mr. Poace. Why did you chide the chairman with not having read 
the statement ? 

Mr. Ranpotpn. I did not charge him. I said that I doubted it. 
I just said that I doubted if he had listened to my reading of it. 

Mr. Poace. I didn’t say you charged him. You chided him for not 
having read it. 

Mr. Ranvotpn. I didn’t realize I was doing that. I have great re- 
spect for the chairman. He and I just don’t agree about some things. 

Mr. Poace. I don’t want to chide you or charge you, but I am 
wondering if you have read the bill about which you are testifying. 

Mr. RanpbotpeH. Which bill? 

Mr. Poacr. The bill that is before this committee, H.R. 3684. I 
know you have talked about a lot of other things, but that is the only 
bill that is before the committee. 

Mr. Ranvpotrew. Now wait. That is not our understanding, Mr. 
Chairman. I thought we were here to testify on the general subject 
of compensatory payments. Our testimony was prepared on that 
basis. 

Mr. Garuines. I think you are right because we are taking up the 
overall problem of compensatory payments. However, this bill is 
one that we have asked the Department of Agriculture for a report 
on, and that is the one we are really discussing, but the problem 
of compensatory payments is before the committee. 

Mr. can. The direct payments provided under this bill and un- 
der several others. 

1, Ranvoien. Let me answer your question about that particular 

ill. 

Mr. Poace. Yes. 

Mr. Ranpotru. I have read it. I have read it at least four times 
in the last few days, so I think I know what is in it fairly well. There 
are now two or three points about it I am not sure I understand cor- 
rectly, but in general I know what is in that bill. 

Mr. Poaar. You understand, do you not, that the compensatory pay- 
ments are made by the Commodity Credit Corporation ¢ 

Mr. Ranvouren. In that bill? 

Mr. Poacs. Just like the loans are made by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation now. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. That is what the bill says? 

Mr. Poacr. That is what the bill says. 

Mr. Ranpotren. Not quite that. It says “out of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation funds or any other funds that are available”. 

Mr. Poacr. And that is the language of the present laws as to 
loans, isn’t it? It is taken word for word. 

Mr. Ranpotrnu. I haven’t read it in the last several days. 

Mr. Poaer. I think you will find that it was taken word fur word 
from the present law. 

Mr. Ranpotpn. I don’t doubt that it is, but I don’t know precisely 
myself, 
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Mr. Poage. I don’t charge you with knowing precisely nor myself 
for that matter, but why is there any reason that 1t would require any 
more dependence upon the Congress to have the Congress appropriate 
the money to make up the deficit of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion after spending the money for compensatory paruen than it 
would for the Congress to make up the money after spending the 
money for direct loans? What is the difference ? 

Mr. RanvourH. Well, there are several differences. I will name 
two or three of them. 

Mr. Poacer. Yes. 

Mr. Ranpotru. One, of course, is the size of the amount, annual size 
of it, which we estimate here to run up to $15 billion a year. 

Mr. Poager. For cotton ? 

Mr. Ranvotru. Sir? 

Mr. Poace. For cotton? 

Mr. Ranpvotrn. For agriculture. 

Mr. Poace. This doesn’t say a thing in the world about any com- 
modity except cotton. 

Mr. Ranpouten. We are talking about agriculture as a whole. 

Mr. Poace. We are talking about this bill and I am asking you 
wherein in this bill is there imposed greater burdens upon the farmer 
or greater burdens upon the Congress than the present law does? 

Mr. Ranpoten. That is one reason. Let me give you my reasons, 
whether you agree with me or not. That is one. I will say about 
that, that in my opinion I don’t think you can pass a bill applying to 
just one commodity. I may be wrong, but I see it that way. 

Mr. Poace. You did support a bill that just applied to wool, didn’t 
you? 

Mr. Ranvporpn. I think there were some other things in that bill. 

Mr. Wootiey. Wool was included in the act of 1954 in which there 
were many other things. 

Mr. Poacre. What? 

Mr. Woottey. The Agricultural Act of 1954. 

Mr. Ranpoten. Whether we supported it or not that wasn’t what 
I said. I said that in my opinion it would be quite difficult, or prob- 
ably impossible, to pass a bill of that nature, applying to just one 
commodity through the Congress. That is just my opinion. 

Mr. Poacr. That may be very true but there is nothing inherently 
wrong in trying to pass a bill on cotton alone, is there? 

Mr. Ranpotrew. Oh, no. There is no sin in that, but you may not 
be able to do it. 

Mr. Poacr. That is perfectly correct. Maybe there are not enough 
friends of cotton, but there is nothing wrong in trying to help cotton 
growers. 

Mr. Ranpouen. I am a friend of cotton, of course, like you are, 
but we have to realize the facts of life. 

Now the second reason that I wanted to give you was this: the 
appropriations to the Commodity Credit Corporation to fill the deficit, 
not restore the deficit, are made after the money is spent instead of 
before. There is a difference in that. 

Mr. Posce. There is no difference in that. That is exactly the way 
this bill provides. You spend the money out of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and then restore the assets of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. So there is no difference in the world there, Mr. 
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Randolph. You are describing a bill that you would like to have us 
introduce, and you are finding objections to something that you would 
like to be able to tear down, but you are not discussing the bill that 
is actually before us. 

Let us discuss the provisions of the bill that has been presented, not 
the bill that you would like to object to. 

Mr. Ranvotru. Just so that there would be no misunderstanding 
about it, we are opposed to the bill that you have in your hand there 
and very strenuously res to it, although in our testimony we were 
talking about all such bills. Isn’t there a bill by Mr. Metcalf before 
the committee ? 

Mr. Poacre. Mr. Metcalf’s bill is not before this committee. Mr. 
Metcalf’s bill is not being considered. I certainly am not proposing 
Mr. Metcalf’s bill. I am pleading with the people here to support 
this measure which is desibnated and calculated to help cotton- 
growers, and you come before us and tell us that because Mr. Met- 
calf has introduced a bill you don’t like, that involves hundreds of 
pages—the Metcalf bill is ar 200 pages long, isn’t that right? 

Mr. Ranvouenu. It is 183, I think. 

Mr. Poacr. And this bill is 4, so you just got 179 pages there 
in excess of what is before you. Of course, you can find something 
that you object to in that 179 pages. 

Mr. Ranvotpu. I raised that question only because you said this 
bill was the only one before the committee. 1 simply asked the ques- 
tion if Mr. Metcalf’s bill was not before the committee. You say it 
is not. 

Mr. Poace. Before this subcommittee at this hearing. 

Mr. Ranvotru. It is not before the subcommittee ? 

Mr. Poace. You are not before anything else, you are before this 
Cotton Subcommittee; that is what you are before. You are not 
under the impression that you are appearing before the full com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Ranpoten. I am under the impression that this subcommittee 
represents the full committee and that the full committee represents 
the House of Representatives. I feel like I am speaking to the com- 
mittee of the representatives of the whole House of Representatives. 

Mr. Poace. You wouldn’t be willing to accept the action of the 
subcommittee? Would you go that far? 

Mr. Prrnte. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Ranponru. I am not sure about that. I don’t know yet. I 
probably will have to accept the action of the Congress. I know I 
will. I think there are some mighty good men on this subcommittee, 
including you, even though we don’t agree with you. So we will 
have to accept what the subcommittee does. 

Now you know that, Mr. Chairman, as well as everybody else. I 
am just trying to get the subcommittee to take action and kill your 
= That is my purpose today. Whether they will or not, I don’t 
now. 

Mr. Pirnte. I was just going to state that at one stage in our pro- 
ceedings it was stated that we were considering the whole matter of 
compensatory payments, and sometimes when we have alluded to cot- 
ton here I have assumed that it was intended to apply this principle 
to other commodities than cotton. That was the reason for the use 
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of the $15 billion, if that was the figure that was introduced in the 
testimony. 

Mr. Gatuines. They have a perfect right to incorporate other crops 
in the EON, However, we were talking about cotton. 

Mr. Pirniz. That was the reason why I thought that when we were 
discussing it we were not limiting ourselves to just our interest in 
cotton, but trying to explore the feasibility of applying this method 
of giving price support. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. Mr. Chairman, that was the basis upon which we 
were testifying. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I think in all fairness that if that is the predicate 
for which that statement is made that you ought to put into the record 
what a cotton program and what a dairy program today would cost 
and what a cotton program or an overall program rather for agri- 
culture along with the type of corn program would cost, Now if you 
had a program for all commodities comparable to the corn program, 
I doubt if you could pay for it with $15 billion, or if you had one for 
all commodities such as we have for dairying, I doubt if you could 
pay for one with $25 billion. 

So now cost as related to one program is different as it may be re- 
lated to another, particularly with regard to the various crops. 

I don’t know but what I don’t agree with you on the compensatory 
payment program. I think you know what my feeling is on it. But 
I don’t think that it ought to be condemned on a basis of the overall 
cost to agriculture when there are segments of agriculture which have 
programs which are considerably different from the others. 

Mr. Ranpoten. The programs are different; yes, sir. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Do you support the dairy program as it 1s right 
now ¢ 

Mr. Ranpotru. I don’t know. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Do you support the corn program as it is now / 

Mr. Ranpoureu. Not exactly. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Nobody supports it exactly. 

Mr. Ranpotrex. Not exactly. 

Mr. AperNEtHy. But—— 

Mr. Ranpotpen. We basically support the general principle of it. 

Mr. AperNetHy. You praised it this morning. 

Mr. Ranpvotrn. Now on the dairy program I was just trying to 
think what our position is on that. We did support the change in 
the price supports. 

Mr. AserNetuy. There have not been any change in the price sup- 
ports on the dairy program since it was first enacted. 

Mr. Hacen. I think one of the problems here is you have to speak 
for the Farm Bureau yet they sometimes ask you for your personal 
opinion. If you do answer with your personal opinion you should 
make it clear that it is your personal opinion, or if you can’t say any- 
thing say “I am here speaking for the Farm Bureau and I have no 
observation of that outside of the Farm Bureau’s position.” I think 
that is where a lot of this argument comes in. 

Mr. Ranvoupn. I have tried to speak for the Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Aserneruy. I voted for the corn program last year. 

It is an entirely different program from any other program we 
have for agriculture. No one came in and opposed it on the ground 
that we might have to do this for all other crops. The Farm Bureau 
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didn’t oppose it on the ground that they might. have to offer it for 
all the crops. 

The question is if you are to oppose a particular program here such 
as Mr. Poage has advanced for cotton on the theory that it may be 
sought for all other crops, we would never have gotten the corn pro- 

gram and we would not have the dairy program which provides for 
supports at 75 to 90 percent of parity on unlimited production. 

sup Ranpo pu. I can answer your question about the dairy pro- 

‘am. 

- Mr. Anerneruy. I do not know that I asked a question. 

Mr. Ranpoteu. You asked me about the Farm Bureau policy on 
dairying. We recognize that benefits have been derived from the 
program we now have, but actually we are recommending some 
changes in it, one of which would be to base the price supports on the 
previous 3 years average price. 

Mr. AnernetHy. You have advanced that for all crops except wool. 

Mr. Ranpvotpenu. No. 

Mr. Poace. You do not advance that for tobacco? 

Mr. Ranpoten. We have recommended it for cotton. 

Mr. Poace. You don’t recommend it for tobacco, do you? 

Mr. Ranpvotrw. Our resolution on tobacco is very vague here at the 
present time. 

Mr. Poace. Are you in favor of continuing the tobacco program ? 

Mr. Ranvotri. Would you let me tell you what we have recom- 
mended ¢ 

Mr. Poacr. At this time I do not care about everything you have 
recommended. I want to know whether you recommended the pro- 
gram to which you referred for tobacco or not. 

Mr. Ranpovpu. I can’t answer that question. 

Mr. Poacre. Are you in favor of continuing the present tobacco 
program ¢ 

Mr. Ranpvotpn. I think the answer to that is that unless we can get 
it improved we are not in favor of destroying the tobacco program. 
What we did recommend on the tobacco program was that the price 
support in 1959 be the same as it was in 1958. 

Mr. Poace. Could you suggest whether you favor continuing the 
present tobacco program or whether you don’t favor it? 

Mr. Ranvotreu. No, sir; because we favor continuing it with some 
changes. 

Mr. Poacr. Then you don’t favor continuing the present tobacco 
program, do you? You favor a continuance of something else? 

Mr. Ranpotrn. I don’t care to answer a question phrased that way 
because it would be misleading, my answer would be misleading. 

Mr. Poacr. You said you didn’t care to answer it. We accept that. 
Of course, time runs on, Mr. Randolph. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. I have told you what our position was on tobacco. 
Now you say “You don’t favor continuing the tobacco program.” 
We would like to see some improvements in the tobacco program. 
In order to try to answer that in a way we certainly don’t favor just 
doing away with the tobacco program because we can’t get the 
changes. 

Mr. Poacr. Do you favor changing it ? 

Mr. Ranvotreu. We hope so. 
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Mr. Poacer. Let me get back to what I was talking about. Maybe 
we can stay on the subject momentarily at least until I finish. 

Mr. Ranvoten. All right. 

Mr. Poace. You have suggested that you were opposed to this pro- 
grom for cotton, direct payment for cotton, because you felt it would 
vee the farmer too much at the mercy of Congress, too much on the 

ependence of Congress. 

Mr. Ranpotpu. Yes, one of the reasons. 

Mr. Poace. But you have not explained how the cotton program 
that is offered in this bill places the farmer at any greater dependence 
on the Government or on the Congress than the present law does? 

Mr. Ranvotrn. At the outset of our statement we stated that it was 
our opinion that we could not consider the payment legislation for any 
one commodity. 

Mr. Poacr. You just told Mr. Abernathy that you supported a 
number of other commodity programs. 

Mr. Ranpo.tew. Now wait. We are talking about payment pro- 
grams now. 

Mr. Poace. Didn’t you just tell me that you favored a program 
for tobacco with a few changes, the present program with some 
changes? 

Mr. Ranvotru. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. But you don’t favor the same program for tobacco that 
you favor for corn and cotton, do you ? 

Mr. Ranvotpu. No; they are not the same. 

Mr. Podge. Of course not. So you favor a different program for 
tobacco. But you tell us now that you cannot support one program 
for one commodity and another for another. 

Mr. Ranpoten. We very clearly stated in our statement that we 
recognize that there are differences between commodities. 

Mr. Poace. But you don’t recognize any difference between cotton, 
however, and the other commodities? 

Mr. Ranpotrn. Why of course we do. 

Mr. Poacr. You do? Well, the Department just testified, the De- 
partment of Agriculture just testified, and I have not observed that 
they ever get very far from your views. They have just testified that 
there wasn’t any greater need for a program for cotton than for any- 
thing else. Of course on cross-examination they admitted that there 
was a considerable difference between the situation in cotton and other 
commodities. 

Do you think there is considerable difference between cotton and 
other commodities ? 

Mr. Ranvotrn. Let me say that I have enough of a job handling 
my own testimony. 

Mr. Poacer. I didn’t ask you about the Department. I asked do you 
consider that there is a considerable difference bet ween the problems of 
cotton and the problems of wheat ? 

Mr. Ranpoten. The problems of cotton and wheat are different to 
some extent but they are probably more alike than any other two 
commodities. 

Mr. Poace. You don’t recognize then that cotton must meet syn- 
thetic competition ? 

Mr. Ranvorren. I do recognize that. You know that I recognize 
that. 
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Mr. Poaae. Good; I am glad to know that. 

Mr. Ranpouen. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. Now let us find out just how you are going to get the 

rice on cotton down low enough to the American mills to make it 
competitive with synthetics. 

Mr. RanvoupeH. Well, we outlined that in our testimony. 

Mr. Poace. Is that this proposition that you outlined to Mr. Cooley 
that you were going to support the price of 10 percent less than the 
market price for the last 3 years? 

Mr. Ranpotew. It wouldn’t necessarily drop. 

Mr. Poage. It wouldn’t necessarily drop ¢ 

Mr. Ranpotpu. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Poacer. If it won’t drop, how do you get the price down low 
enough to compete with synthetics? 

Mr. Ranpoten. How low does it have to be? 

Mr. Poace. We do know it has to be considerably lower than it ia 
now, don’t we? 

Mr. Ranpoirn. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. Do you think cotton is competitive with synthetics 
today? yew 

Mr. Ranpotrnu. I can’t answer that yes or no. It is competitive in 
some cases, but generally not so. 

Mr. Poage. All right. 

How much lower do you think it ought to go? 

Mr. Rannpotpn. I am not prepared to answer that. 

Mr. Poacr. Neither am I, and I don’t blame you for not answering, 
but you do think it has got to get lower, don’t you ? 

Mr. Ranpoten. Lower than the market price today to be com- 
petitive # 

Mr. Poacr. If your “10 percent less than the market price” program 
is going to bring about a price that will be competitive, then it has 
to lower the price, does it not? 

Mr. Ranpoupn. I don’t want to do it by payments though. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Randolph, we are talking about how you would 
lower that price. You have just told us. 

Mr. Ranporrn. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. Somehow or other I do not think you answered the 
question I asked. 

Mr. Ranpoupnu. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Poace. I am asking you how your program is going to make 
cotton competitive if it doesn’t lower the price of cotton ? 

Mr. Ranpotrpx. Obviously the answer to that is if it is not com- 
petitive as to price why then you would have to have a lower price 
so it. would be competitive. That is obvious. 

Mr. Poacr. Exactly, and you have just told us that it isn’t com- 
petitive in many instances. 

Mr. Rannotreu. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. Then don’t you feel following your logic that we should 
lower the price of cotton? 

Mr. Ranpotrn. I don’t know that we should lower the price. We 
probably should lower the support price some, but it is getting down 
pretty low. We have already done that in last year’s act. 

_ Mr. Poagr. It is the price to the mills, not the support price that 
is important, from the standpoint of meeting competition, is it not? 
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Mr. Ranpoitex. Why, of course. 

Mr. Poacer. Certainly. So what good would your program do if 
it did not lower the price? 

Mr. Ranpourn. Well I said that the Congress has already enacted 
laws which a the price supports on cotton. 

Mr. Poacr. I don’t know what relevance that has to what I am 
asking, but maybe it has. Let us find out though. Let us find out 
if it is not true that if we have the price of cotton so high today it 
tends to encourage the use of synthetics, that we will have to lower 
the price of cotton—I am talking about the market price—if we are 
to hold our existing domestic markets ¢ 

Mr. Ranvourn. The price is just one factor in it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poacr. Certainly, there are lots of factors, but is it not true 
that you have to lower the price of cotton if you are going to make it 
competitive all the way around with synthetics? Is that not right? 

« Mr. Ranvotru. I believe the price of cotton now—I am not sure 
this is true—but I believe it is above the support price, isn’t it, right 
at this time? 

Mr. Poage. I am not talking about support price at all. I am ask- 
ing you one simple question, and I feel sure that as head of a great 
farm organization in a great cotton State that you know the answer. 

Mr. Ranvorpn. I have answered it several times. 

Mr. Poacer. No. 

Mr. Ranvotpu. But I haven't answered it the way you want me to 
answer it. 

Mr. Poage. I do not care how you answer it, but so far you have not 
answered it either way. 

Mr. Ranvoieu. Let me repeat what I said. 

Mr. Poace. Sure. 

Mr. Ranpotru. I said if the price of cotton is so high that it is 
not competitive then in order to make it competitive then it has to 
be a little lower. 

. Mr. Poace. Yousaidthat. You have also said once or twice—— 

Mr. Ranpotew. What better answer can I give to your question 
than that ? 

Mr. Poage. If you will give me time to express myself once or twice 
without interrupting, just once or twice, Mr. Randolph, if you will 
rive me an opportunity to express myself I will try to give you a 

ike opportunity—you have stated once or twice here 

Mr. Ranpvotren. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Randolph, wouldn’t you do me the favor of let- 
ting me speak for a moment ? 

Mr. Ranpotrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poage. Would you give that courtesy ? 

~Mr. Ranpotrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poage. All right, let us try it. 

Mr. Ranporru. It is not under my jurisdiction. 

Mr. Poace. I give up. 

Mr. Ranpotrpn. It is the chairman’s jurisdiction. 

‘Mr. Garurnes. I don’t think he intended it that way, Mr. Poage. 
Iam sure he would want you to ask the question. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. Why certainly. I have said nothing that would in- 
dicate otherwise, have I? 

Mr. Garuines. That’s right. 
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Mr. Poace. I will proceed as soon as he is through. 

Mr. Randolph, you have suggested that the price of cotton was so 
high at least in many instances that it interfered with the use of 
cotton as compared with synthetics, and you have said that if the 
price of cotton is too high, so high as to interfere with the use of 
synthetics, then of course we must lower the price of cotton, 

Now, am I unfair when I say then that you are agreeing that the 
price of cotton must come down # 

Mr. Ranvotrenu. No, I do not say that. 

Mr. Poace. You do not? Then let us get this straight and then we 
will be back together. Are you telling us that it is not necessary to 
lower the price of cotton ? 

Mr. Ranvotrn. No; I didn’t say that. 

Mr. Poace. That is all I am asking: Which is the truth? 

Mr. Ranvotru. I will answer it again the way I want to answer it. 
Iam sorry I may not be able to answer it just the way you want me to 
answer it. 

Mr. Poaace. I have no choice whatsoever as to which way you answer 
it, but I just want it answered one way or the other. 

Mr. Ranpoten. Just take my previous answer. I can repeat it if 
you want me to repeat it. 
~ Mr. PoaGe. No; I want an answer whether you think the price of 
cotton should be lowered or whether you think the price of cotton 
should not be lowered. That isall I want to know. 

Mr. Ranpo_ru. You mean the price support 

Mr. Poacr. No; T mean the price of cotton in the marketplaces—to 
the mills of the United States. Should it be lower or should it be 
higher or should it be right where it is? 

Mr. Ranvotrn. I don’t care to answer that again. 

Mr. Poacr. You just don’t care to answer that. That is a fair 
answer that the Farm Bureau doesn’t care to answer as to whether 
cotton is too high or too low. But if cotton is too high to make it 
competitive with synthetics, then you agree that the price must be 
lowered ? 

Mr. Ranpotru. If you make it competitive. 

Mr. Poacr. To make it competitive, that’s right. You want it com- 
petitive, don’t you ? 

Mr. Ranpotrn. If the price is too high to make it competitive, in 
order to make it competitive then you would have to lower the prices. 

Mr. Poacr. You want to make it competitive, don’t you ? 

Mr. Ranpotren. We would like to if we can. 

Mr. Poacr. Consequently you have devised a plan and suggested to 
Mr. Cooley that if we would support cotton at only 90 percent of what 
it brought on the,market during the last 3 years that we would lower 
the price, not the support I am talking about, but we would lower the 
price and it would become more competitive. That is what you expect, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Ranpotru. Yes; that probably would do, what we recom- 
mended last year. It would make cotton reasonably competitive. 

Mr. Poagr. It would probably lower the price of cotton ? 

‘ Ranvotrn. We recommended that to go into effect in 1961, I 
unk, 


Mr. Poacr. All right. But ultimately you would lower the price 
of cotton ? 
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Mr. Ranpoteu. Well not necessarily. 

Mr. Poace. -You wouldn’t ? 

Mr. Ranpoten. We would ultimately hope to make it competitive, 
The conditions might change before 1961. 

Mr. Poaer. If you have no idea what the conditions are going to 
be in 1961 why did you suggest legislation going into effect in 1961 
if you think the conditions are going to be different than what they 
are ? 

Mr. Ranvotpu. We have a 2-year transition period and then market 
prices will meet competition. 

Mr. Poace. Why shouldn’t you sit and wait and see what happens 
in the next 2 years if you expect such a material change ¢ 

Mr. Ranvotpn. That might have been a good idea but we didn’t do 
it that way. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Chairman, I think it is quite clear that the Farm 
Bureau has come before us and has suggested that while the price of 
cotton is too high to be entirely competitive with synthetics at the 
present time—— 

Mr. Ranpotpu. No, I did not say it is too high. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Randolph, I wasn’t asking a question. I am saying 
that in my opinion the Farm Bureau has come before us and told 
us that the price of cotton was too high to be entirely competitive with 
synthetics at this time, that it would be desir able for the price to 
be competitive but that they did not want to express any opinion 
as to whether we should lower the price of « pitas or not, but if in fact 
it requires a lowering of the price to make cotton entirely competitive 
that the price should be lowered, and it should be lowered through the 
instrumentality of lowering supports to a point some 10 percent below 
the average m: arket price of cotton during the past 3 years, 

If that is true then that would inevitably result in lowering the 
income of our farmers quite substantially, and it seems that the only 
difference of opinion, the only real basic difference of opinion between 
all the testimony today and the position of those of us who support 
this legislation is that those of us who support this legislation believe 
that that loss to the farmer should be made up by payments, and that 
the witnesses presently before us feel that it should not be made up 
and that the farmer should subsidize the consumers’ living costs rather 
than the U.S. Government subsidize the farmers. I cannot believe 
that our farmers could long pay the subsidy, and I cannot believe 
that it is fair to ask them to do so. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. Now, Mr. Chairman, may I make a statement? 

Mr. Garurnes. Do you want to make astatement ? 

Mr. Ranpoirn. Yes, in answer to Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poager. I didn’t ask a question at all, Mr. Randolph. 

Mr. Rannotpn. I want to make astatement anyway. 

Mr. Poser. I didn’t ask him a question because I realized he would 
not answer a question, but surely, if he feels I have misstated the facts, 
I hope, Mr. Chairman, that you allow him to point out my error. 

Mr. Garuines. You just made a summation of the testimony. 

Mr. Ranpotpn. You mean that I can’t make a statement ? 

Mr. Gatrurnes. Surely. 

Mr. Ranpvotpn. Well, fine. I would like to say that Mr. Poage’s 
summation, in my opinion, is entirely incorrec t—maybe not entirely— 
but in large part it is an incorrect statement of the Farm Bureau’s po- 
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sition, and, therefore, the conclusions he drew from his interpretation 
of the Farm Bureau’s position are not valid with respect to our 
osition. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Randolph, let the record show that I invited you 
time and again, and I repeat the invitation, to make the position of 
the Farm Bureau absolutely crystal clear. 

Mr. Ranpoten. All right. 

Mr. AserNnetuy. Mr. Chairman, may I just ask two questions ? 

Mr. Garuines. Just a second. Do you want to make any reply to 
the statement ¢ 

Mr. Ranpoureu. Well, I can make a reply to it, but I don’t want to 
take up a whole lot of time here, and that is that my reply is that I 
think we have made our position clear in the various hearings that we 
have had before this committee, I realize that it is not clear to Mr. 
Poage because of the statement he made which shows that he does not 
understand our position. 

Mr. Poacer. I certainly don’t, and I invite you now to point out 
wherein my statement is incorrect. 

Mr. Ranpoten. Well, it would take a lot of time todothat. I would 
say that 9944499 percent of it was not entirely accurate. As far as 
your position, I believe, to the other part, we say that is OK. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Randolph, I want to see if I could get on the 
record and clearly understand, for the benefit of my own people and 
myself, exactly the Bureau’s position on cotton; that is, so far as our 
program is concerned. The Farm Bureau does not now advocate, 
in speaking of freedom, the elimination at this time of the acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas? 

Mr. Ranvotreu. That is correct. 

Mr. Anernetuy. You do not 

Mr. Ranpotrn. Not at this time. 

Mr. Asernetuy. So to that extent there is support in the Bureau 
for controls, I realize that in the long run it is the objective to elimi- 
nate such, and that, of course, will be the objective of everyone. 

Mr. Ranpotru. That is correct. 

Mr. AsernerHy. So the position of the Bureau is that you want 
amending legislation relating to cotton and that you would like to 
see an amendment placed in the law striking out the present price 
support levels and the price supports formula and substitute therefor 
this new formula. I will put it in a little different way from you 
people. I would say the provision providing a support price of 10 
percent less than the average market price for the preceding three’ 
years. 

Mr. Ranporru. I do not get the difference but then that is all right. 

Mr. Anernetuy. There is no difference. It is exactly the same. 
My folks understand that better than 90 percent of the average market 
price for the past 3 years. They get that confused with 90 percent of 
the parity. 

Mr. Ranvotpn. Mathematically there might be a little difference, 
Congressman. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I donot think there is any difference. 

Mr. Ranpotpn. For all practical purposes it is another way of 
saying the same thing. 


40758—59——_8 
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Mr. Asernetuy. Now this question. That program having been 
adgpted in a resolution by the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
can you tell me whether or not any of the State bureaus of the major 
cotton growing States have adopted such a resolution supporting 
support prices at 10 percent less than the average market price for the 
preceding 3 years, or putting it another way, 90 percent of the average 
market price for the preceding 3 years? 

Mr. Ranpotpeu. Well, of course, I cannot answer you accurately on 
that. 

Mr. AnerNeTHY. What about the Alabama State farmers? 

Mr. Ranpoten. The Alabama resolution would enable us to support 
the American Farm Bureau proposition. It is not stated in definite 
terms. 

Mr. AsernetHy. Do I understand that the Alabama State Farm 
Bureau has adopted a resolution making it a policy of the Alabama 
Farm Bureau to support legislation—I am not speaking of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau, I am speaking of the Alabama Farm Bureau—to 
support legislation to support prices on cotton on this market price 
formula ? 

Mr. Ranpvotrn. We have adopted a resolution which is subject to 
that interpretation. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Did they know that it would be subject to that 
interpretation when they adopted it? 

Mr. Rannoten. They knew that it might be, could be. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Maybe. 

Mr. Ranpoteu. The delegates understood that. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I doubt whether Alabama farmers understood it. 

Mr. Ranpoten. They are the ones who pass on it. You asked me if 
they understood it. It also has endorsed the American Farm Bureau 
Federation policy. Mr. Rozzini tells me that California has such a 
resolution. 

Mr. Asernetuy, I have mixed with my farmers and I have dis- 
cussed it with them on numerous occasions. I have yet to find the 
first farmer in my district—I mean the first one—who supports such 
a program. Now there may be some, I do not know, but I haven't 
been able to find one. I am not saying there are none. I am just 
saying I cannot find any support for it. 

Mr. Ranpotru. Let me get one of my answers to one of your ques- 
tions cleared up. That was with reference to the 90 percent of the 
3-year average or previous 3-year average market price. You recall 
that we recommended that to go into effect as I recall it in 1961, 

-When you asked your question you asked 

Mr. Apernetuy. No, you recommended it going into last year’s 
bill. 

Mr. Ranpouru. Last year’s bill? 

Mr. Apernetuy. Yes. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. To be effective in 1961. When you stated we are 
now for that, we haven’t changed our position. It is still the same, 
_ Mr. Aperneruy. Will you have your officers, officials here in Wash- 
ington, furnish us for the record the resolutions adopted by the vari- 
ous State farm bureau conventions held in cotton growing States 
endorsing a cotton price support program which would fix cotton 
support prices at 90 percent of the average market price for the pre- 
ceding 3 years? 
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Mr. RanpourH. Yes. 
Mr. AserNetuHy. I would certainly like to have that. 
(The document referred to is as follows :) 


Farm Bureau Portctes With Respect TO BAasina Corron PRICE Surroat ON 
AVERAGE MARKET PRICE 


The resolutions passed by State farm bureaus with respect to State issues are 
the policies of the State. However, matters affecting national and international 
issues as passed by the States are merely recommendations to the annual con- 
vention of the 49 States and Puerto Rico. For example, the foreword to the 
Tennessee resolutions in part reads as follows: “Resolutions on national and 
international matters are our recommendations to the American Farm Bureau 
Federation and constitute our voice in the formulation of resolutions of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. All activities of the Tennessee Farm Bu- 
reau Federation in 1959 will be based on the policies outlined in these resolu- 
tions, previous resolutions herein reaffirmed, and resolutions adopted at the 
American Farm Bureau Convention.” Unless a State notifies the national or- 
ganization in writing to the contrary, the resolutions finally approved at the na- 
tional convention are the policies of each of the States. 

The following are State recommendations, with respect to basing cotton price 
support on the average market price, which were discussed at the last annual 
meeting. The resolutions applicable to all States were attached to our state- 
ment which appears earlier in this record. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF STATES SPECIFICALLY IN FAVOR OF BASING PRICE SUPPORTS FOR 
COTTON ON A PERCENTAGE OF THE 3-YEAR PREVIOUS AVERAGE MARKET PRICE 


California 


It is our firm conviction that immediate steps must be taken to: 

(1) Discard the parity formula as a basis for arriving at individual price 
support programs. Parity was never intended to reflect prices as such. 
The parity indexes should be maintained and improved to indicate the re- 
lationship between the prices of agricultural commodities and other seg- 
ments of the economy. 

(2) Provide that price support standards shall be based on the moving 
market price average of the 3 most recent years. 

(3) Change the concept of support programs so price supports will serve 
as floors. This can be done by setting supports at levels which discourage 
overproduction and which encourage consumption. 

. (4) Provide flexibility to adjust relationships between acreage allot- 
ments, quotas, and price supports. 

(5) Provide funds and facilities for adequate research in developing new 
farm products and new uses for farm products. 

We oppose minimum individual allotments and limits on maximum individual 
payments. We are opposed to compensatory and production payments. 


Louisiana 


We should move in the direction of freeing agriculture from Government 
eontrols, and direct our efforts toward permitting the law of supply and demand 
to operate to the fullest extent. 

We must undergo changes gradually in moving toward a free economy. As 
an approach to the above objectives, we recommend : 

(1) The present law be amended to allow acres to increase as consump- 
tion increases and surpluses are dissipated, rather than to allow increased 
price supports. 

(2) Recognizing any solution to the problem of certain commodities must 
involve a high level of exports in the foreseeable future, we recommend an 
export subsidy payable in kind or dollars on a competitive basis to the 
exporter. 

(3) We support the principle of establishing price supports at 90 per- 
cent of the weighted average market price for the 3 years immediately 
preceding. 


Missouri 


- We believe that price supports should be based on the market price of the 
commodity in question. We favor price supports based on 90 percent of the 
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weighted average of the average market price for the previous 3-year period 
of the commodity in question. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF STATES SIMILAR TO FINAL RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION UPON WHICH 90 PERCENT OF THE 3-YEAR 
AVERAGE MARKET PRICE PROGRAM IS BASED 


Alabama 

The following are needed additions to the new cotton program suggested for 
serious consideration : 

(1) Extend the acreage reserve through 1959-60 for those willing to re. 
linquish acreage allotment history. 

(2) Provide automatic acreage adjustment for plan A and plan B pro- 
ducers based on profit or loss on the Government loan on cotton. 

(3) Provide an additional option for farmers for unrestricted planting 
with no support price or loan available. 

We commend the officers and staff of various State farm bureaus and of the 
American Farm Bureau for their efforts toward developing a more acceptable 
farm program. We pledge our continued support for actions to accomplish this 
objective. 


Oklahoma 


We urge that the American Farm Bureau Federation board of directors 
make a comprehensive review of the laws and seek revisions necessary to achieve 
our objectives of eliminating Government regulation of individual farming 
operations. 


Tennessee 

Past experience indicates that price-support programs can facilitate the or- 
derly marketing of farm commodities. It is apparent, however, that programs 
to fix prices and control production have not insured satisfactory farm incomes, 
Agricultural production has not been effectively controlled by legislation. 

Where price support and production adjustment programs are used, they 
should be designed to facilitate orderly marketing and protect against sharp 
price declines rather than to guarantee unrealistic prices. By the gradual 
elimination of Government regulation, the marketing system will operate ef- 
fectively and efficiently. This will encourage expansion of market outlets and 
production of quality products in line with market demand, 

Price support levels should take account of competitive conditions, supply 
and demand. They should not be based on arbitrary formulas nor left come 
pletely to the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture. Neither should levels 
of support be automatically increased when supplies have been reduced. In 
such cases, increases in acreage should have priority over increases in support 
prices. 

Teras 

Future support programs should be based on the average market price for 
the immediate past 5 years. 
Virginia 

We support the use of price supports when they can be used to facilitate 
orderly marketing, and to assist farmers in making the necessary adjustments 
but insist that such price support programs be designed to meet competition 
at home and abroad, take into account competitive conditions, supply and de- 
mand, and market trends. When supplies are reduced, acreage increases should 
take priority over increases in price suports. In no case should support levels 
be left completely to the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, but we urge 
that consideration be given to a revision in the formula for calculating support 
prices that will more accurately reflect general production and marketing con- 
ditions, thereby placing producers in a more advantageous position in both 
domestic and world markets. 


A SAMPLE OF THE TYPE OF RECOMMENDATIONS OF STATES OPPOSING COMPENSATORY 
PAYMENTS 


Arkansas 

We commend the American Farm Bureau Federation and its staff for their 
untiring effort in working with Congress in 1958 to bring about a cotton pro- 
gram. This legislation averted another severe acreage reduction in 1959. It 
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was necessary that considerable compromise be made with original Farm Bureau 
recommendations. The choice system which was sponsored by Farm Bureau 
was included in the legislation but the levels of price supports and acreage were 
considerably changed. We believe the program should be given a fair chance to 
determine its merit. 

We reaffirm our opposition to any direct. or indirect compensatory or subsidy 
payment from the Government to the producer. We are opposed to these pay- 
ments as a substitute for price supports or as a means of bringing income into 
agriculture because : 

(1) Excessive criticism would be leveled at farmers for having such a 


ai ee would have to depend on annual congressional appropria- 
tions for a large part of their income which would become increasingly 
harder to obtain. 

(3) Farmers would progressively lose their independent status and be- 
come wards of the Government. 

(4) Limitations on payments would be sure to come. Experience with 
past programs have proven this fact. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Garutnes. Any further questions? 

Mr. Hacen. I cae like to point out one thing on the subject of 
price. One of the complaints about this high fixed price support pro- 
gram has been that it has held up an umbrella that could be seen to 
anyone who wanted to invest in an expansion of a synthetic plant, 
either here or abroad, or wanted to expand agricultural production 
abroad. 

They knew what the price was going to be over here on cotton, for 
example, and they knew that they could calculate how many years it 
would take them to get their capital costs out of a land development 
or factory development. 

Mr. Avernetuy. I don’t think the gentleman understood. 

Mr. Hagen. I am not talking about your question. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I certainly made no reference to that, and we don’t 
have such 

Mr. Hagen. So that if you throw in a certain element of uncer- 
tainty into the price picture, one of the advantages of synthetics, as 
I understand it, in the mills, is that they offer a stable price year after 
year. This moving formula would introduce an instability into the 
market which would disrupt this aspect of synthetic salakility and 
would also disrupt the attractiveness of investment in cotton produc- 
tion abroad. So that that, in itself, would be an advantage. 

I agree with you that merely because you have a moving, freer 
formula does not mean that the price is going to continuously go 
down. All you create is the possibility of fluctuation according to 
certain business decisions on the part of the farmers themselves as to 
their volume of production. That is the idea of that formula. 

It does not premise a constantly descending price. It resists a 
price which fluctuates slightly from year to year but keeps a fairly 
stable trend. It may be up or down. That is my concept of what 
the Farm Bureau advocates. It is not necessarily a lower price, but 
it has the possibility of instability which might improve the competi- 
tive position of the product. Is that correct? 

Mr. Ranpotpu. That is generally correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to supplement my statement, as a result of 
your statement there about this average of the previous 3 years. 

There was connected with that in the recommendation a provision 
which would prevent the release of Commodity Credit. Corporation 
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stocks at not less than 115 percent of the support price, plus I think 
carrying charges on that. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That went into the bill last year. 

Mr. Ranvotru. I believe that is in the bill. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That went into the bill last year. I think that 
was a fine provision. 

Mr. Ranpoureu. I wanted to remind you of that as a part of this 
other thing, which you were saying, that you found no farmers. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I had occasion to call Mr. Woolley on thiut the 
other day. I think the provision helped the situation. 

Mr. Ranpoten. That would be the fluctuation. 

Mr. AnrrnetTuy. That is the fringe point on the price-support for- 
mula. The object of that is to require the mills to buy in the market, 
which I think is a fine thing. 

Mr. Ranpoteu. That would mean that cotton would sell above the 
support price. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Well, it could until the Government disposed of 
its cotton. 

Mr. Ranpotpn. Yes. I mean unless there was a tremendous sur- 
plus, a very large surplus. At least that was one of the purposes of 
that provision. Having prevented that, you would have that much 
fluctuation, about 15 percent there between the support price and 
15 percent above it. It might not fluctuate that much, but fiuctuate 
at least a part of it. That is essentially what you are saying there. 

Mr. Hacen. That is right. In other words, you do not want to 
remove supports; you want the concept of parity. In other words, 
a parity that is based upon an average of 3 years’ previous prices, 
rather than a nerity based on some formula that goes back to 1910 
or 1914 or evei. :»odern parity, because those are very inexact instru- 
ments for measuring relative Peery. 

I think it is admitted, and I said the other day when Mr. Poage 
was here that his bill either recognizes that 82 percent of parity is a 
profitable price for substantial amounts of cotton, or it offers them a 
very poor solution because it means they are all going bankrupt. 

If it is only 82 percent of a fair price, they have nothing to look 
forward to, because under that bill they are not going to get a fair 
price. So if the bill has merit the other assumption is true that 82 
percent of parity is a fair price and even probably something less 
might be a fair price. So that the bill by its provisions is an admission 
against interest on this parity question. 

Mr. Prrnte. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gaturines. Yes. 

Mr. Pirnir. I have been listening here today with the idea that our 
whole purpose is to evolve a farm program with respect to this one 
commodity that would command the respect and the confidence of the 

eople who generally want to solve the problem of the farmer without 
moored it into disrespect and ridicule. 

We have been afraid that what might transpire is that our prob- 
lems would seem so insurmountable that the farm program as a whole 
would fail, taking the good with the bad. 

What I would like to hear from the witness is his opinion as to the 
cost of this program, whether it would be adding to the burden of the 
public so that it would seem to go beyond the protection that the pub- 
lic is prepared to give to stabilize this important commodity. 
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Recognizing as we do its problems of competition that have devel- 
oped from synthetics and also the problems of surpluses, we want to 
try and deal with it, do we not, so that we won’t accumulate a burden- 
some surplus and a perpetuating problem. 

Is this program a step forward or is it a step backward, as far as 
cost or acceptance by the public? 

Mr. Ranpoteu. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire of Mr. Pirnie which 
program he is referring to ? 

Mr. Prrnie. I am referring to the bill that we have before us. 

Mr. Ranpotren. Mr. Poage’s bill ? 

Mr. Prrnte. Yes. 

Mr. Ranvotrn. I think that Mr. Poage’s bill is a step backward. 

Mr. Prrnte. On the point of cost. Is it the opinion of the Bureau 
that the cost to the taxpayer would be substantially greater than the 
existing theory of support ? 

Mr. Ranpoten. Yes, sir, that is true. 

Now, I will have to explain that a little. There is more than one 
reason for that. I don’t have an estimate on the cost of his bill, so 
ean’t speak on that. 

Mr. Pirnte. No, with respect to cotton. 

Mr. Ranvotrnu. I read his bill only a couple of days ago for the first 
time. I don’t believe you made an estimate ? 

Mr. Stevens. No. 

Mr. Ranvotrn. But here is the way we like to look at it, the way we 
must look at it—I mean the way we feel we must look at it: 

There is no probability, in our opinion, of this being applied just 
to cotton. It would have to spread to other commodities if it was put 
into effect, and the costs would be, in our opinion, very, very great. 

I think it would be more than the present program is costing and 
far more than the one we recommended. 

Mr. Gatruines. That answers the question. 

Mr. Hagen. I would like to point out 

Mr. Gatrines. We have three more witnesses and we want to leave 
here at 6 o’clock, so please hurry. 

Mr. Hacen. The original Brannan plan was devised as a program 
for perishable commodities of which we grow a lot in California. It 
was a support program for nonstorable crops. Most certainly, if you 
adopted this program for relatively nonperishable crops, there would 
be great demands to expand this farm program tremendously, because 
the growers of peaches and prunes, for example, if they saw somebody 
else getting paid out of the treasury, would want the same privilege. 

Mr. Ranpoiru. To date this support program has offered nothing 
to them, because you can’t apply it to a perishable commodity, but the 
Brannan plan would apply a support program for perishable commodi- 
tes. 

Mr. Hacen. A payments program of any kind would be applicable 
to perishable commodities, and probably would be. 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you, gentlemen. We had no idea we would 
keep you this long. 

Mr. RanpotpxH. We want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members 
of the committee, for this opportunity. 
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Mr. Gatuines. Thank you. We will hear from the. National 
Farmers Union, Mr, Lewis J. Johnson, executive secretary, Arkansas 
Farmers Union, and Mr. Lloyd Godley, farmer and manager of Mis- 
sissippi County Production Credit Association, and also Mr. J. A. 
Baker, director, legislative services, National Farmers Union. 


STATEMENT OF J. A. BAKER, DIRECTOR, LEGISLATIVE SERVICES, 
NATIONAL FARMERS UNION; ACCOMPANIED BY LLOYD GODLEY, 
OSCEOLA, ARK.; AND LEWIS J. JOHNSON, EXECUTIVE SECRE-. 
TARY, ARKANSAS FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Baxer. My only function is to introduce the witnesses. Our 
main witness, Mr. Chairman, is Mr. Lloyd Godley of Osceola, Ark. 
He will be speaking for the National Farmers Union and for himself 
as a cotton farmer which, as you know, Mr. Chairman, is in your 
district. 

Mr. Garuines. Yes, he is an outstanding farmer, businessman, and 
citizen. 

Mr. Baxer. He has devoted his entire life to agriculture and the 
farm problem. He has been a very dedicated citizen of our home 
State, Mr. Chairman, of Arkansas. He is a member not only of the 
National Farmers Union, but of the board of directors of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Producers Associates, and as you know, is manager of the 
Planters Production Credit Association. 

Many years ago he helped organize the production credit associa- 
tion, and the land bank program of the Farm Credit Administration 
in the State of Arkanasas and all over the Nation. 

It is with real pride that we also designate him as legislative di- 
rector of the Arkansas Farmers Union. 

Our other witness is Mr. Lewis J. Johnson, of Little Rock, Ark., 
executive secretary, Arkansas Farmers Union. 

Both witnesses will be speaking for the National Farmers Union. 

Mr. Gatuines. Thank you, Mr. Baker. I know these gentlemen 
and I know them well. Mr. Godley and Mr. Johnson have appeared 
before this committee on previous occasions, and they have done a 
superb job. We are pleased to have you here, gentlemen. 

{r. Goptey. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement here 
which I would like to present, to go in the record. I will not follow 
it specifically, but the statement is presented. 

Mr. Garuines. Without objection, it will go in the record at this 
point, and then you can read part of it or comment on it, or just pick 
up points in that statement. You may proced in any way you see fit. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


FARM PROGRAM ESSENTIAL FOR ECONOMIC PROGRESS 
By Lloyd Godley, Osceola, Arkansas 


Millions of words have been spoken and written about our farm programs and 
farm problems. Some truth, some half-truth and much was false. It has been 
said over and over by those who would destroy every vestige of our farm pro- 
grams, that our “ill-conceived programs” as they call them, are responsible for 
present difficulties. Those who would make such statements are either grossly 
uninformed or extremely careless with the truth. The period from 1933 to 1953 
was by far the longest period of continuous agricultural improvement that this 
Nation has ever known. It did not just happen. There was a positive cause 
which consisted of our multiple-farm programs. The awful plight of agricul- 
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ture forced us to break with tradition and to institute economic reforms long 
st due. 

PThe same philosophy that fought our ideas of progress then has never given 
up. It is still at work and in recent years has taken on new life and a bold 
new front in the guise of a farm organization. Instead of failure, our farm 
programs have been an unprecedented success. The result has been a spec- 
tacular agricultural revolution. Our cotton program is a fair example of the 
success of these programs of economic vision. 

In 1933 before the “cotton plowup” we had planted 46 million acres and cotton 
was selling at 5 cents per pound. 

With an average of 40 million acres during that period, we generally pro- 
duced about 13 million bales. We now produce 13 million bales on 15 million 
acres. Thus, 25 million acres is released for other crops, and other construc- 
tive purposes which no doubt bring an additional income of $250 million to 
cotton farmers. And, up until 1953 the cotton program had made a profit to 
the Treasury of some $82 million, 

Those who would destroy such programs through maladministration and false 
propaganda most certainly do not deserve to be called a benefactor of agricul- 
ture. 

Those who would have us go-it-alone should read history. They would learn 
that at the close of World War I there was a tragic collapse of cotton price. 
They should know that without support prices the same would have happened 
at the close of World War II. 

At the present time, with a carryover of some 8,500,000 bales, cotton without 
supports would no doubt be selling far below the cost of production. 

Those who would destroy these programs by encouraging public reaction 
against what they term “excessive costs” should know that without such pro- 
grams the total economy of our Nation will suffer a much greater loss than the 
present cost of the programs. 

They tell us that we have priced ourselves out of the foreign market thus 
encouraging foreign production and that our pricing has encouraged domestic 
production of synthetics. Such statements should not be taken as fact when 
they do not necessarily stand up under careful analysis. 

It is true that there has been a substantial increase in foreign cotton pro- 
duction since the end of World War II, but the charge of what they call high 
prices as being the cause of the increase is simply a matter of opinion, 

In recent years there has been an upsurge of nationalism in foreign countries 
that are producing cotton. They wish to become self-sufficient and they build 
world markets by trading cotton for machinery. In my opinion, this factor has 
had a greater impact on the increase in foreign cotton production than has the 
price of American cotton. On the other hand, some of our great American 
cotton firms have played a major role in the increase of foreign cotton production. 
They have furnished the money, the seed, equipment, and the know-how, all 
with money made from the American cotton industry. 

It ill becomes the officials of these American cotton firms to lecture the cotton 
farmer on the evils of support prices and controlled acreage when they them- 
selves have been largely responsible for the conditions they claim so much to 
deplore. To be sure the cotton trade is important to cotton farming, but cotton 
farming does not exist to serve the cotton trade. The trade exists only because 
we have cotton farming; therefore, any cotton program must have as its major 
objective the protection of the farmer’s income. 

If a program can be developed to benefit all segments of the cotton business 
so much the better, but the farmer’s well-being must not be sacrificed for the 
benefit of some other segment of the cotton business. I do not believe that the 
price of cotton is the determining factor in the domestic consumption of cotton. 

It would appear that within reasonable limits, price plays little part in do- 
mestic consumption, but instead the fiber is used that best serves the purpose. 

There appears to be a lot of one-sided talk and one-sided publicity regarding 
the competitive position of cotton pricewise with synthetics. We will recall 
the enormous amount of money spent by the Government during World War II 
to develop a synthetic rayon carcass tire. If the same amount of research had 
been put forth on cotton, we might have had a cotton tire instead of rayon. 

Be that as it may, nylon has now just about taken the tire business away 
from rayon, and it certainly has not taken over due to price. Up until recently 
all typewriter ribbons were cotton. Now they are nylon. Price played no part 
there. What we need more than lower cotton price is greatly increased research 
in cotton utilization. 
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I. would not want to go on record as favoring going back to the program we had 
at the beginning of 1953. Most of us who farm cotton were opposed to change 
until some better plan had been developed. Most certainly our present program 
could not be considered an improvement. 

But, since we do have a problem of competing with foreign production and 
Since it is to our advantage to protect our domestic mills from foreign com- 
petition, it would seem advisable to adopt a new approach. To increase farm 
income and expand markets the following objectives would seem logical: 

1. Protect the farmer’s income to the end that he may participate fully 
in an expanding economy. 

2. Control production to domestic and export demand, plus an emergency 
reserve. 

3. Provide means of orderly marketing and stability of price on a com- 
petitive price basis both at home and abroad. 

4. A research program designed to expand the use of cotton. 

It seems logical that the above first three objectives can be accomplished by 
an acreage control program plus compensatory payments on a domestic allot- 
ment basis, together with a loan program that will aid in orderly marketing 
and stability of price. Most certainly the parity concept should be the basis 
for stabilizing the farmer’s income at a point that will permit him to contribute 
his full part to the general economy of the Nation. 

It has been argued that acreage allotments will not control. To be sure such 
allotments will not control in any one year, but acreage allotments will control 
over a reasonable period of years if properly administered and with sufficient 
flexibility to adjust from year to year to fit accumulations and depletions. 

This program will accomplish the objectives of a one-price level to domestic 
and foreign mills with an equalization payment to the farmer on his domestic 
allotment which should be such that it will bring his income up to parity on 


that portion of his crop consumed domestically. To provide orderly marketing - 


and stability of price, we should keep the CCC loan, but it should be used only 
to discourage radical market breaks. 

Many farmers have expressed fear that the Congress might limit compensa- 
tory payments to only small farmers. Our answer to that is that limitations 
have never been placed upon any program except Voluntary programs. Evidently 
Congress would not pass an act which would compel a farmer large or small, 
under penalty, to plant within his allotment, then deny him any or all benefits 
to be derived from such program. Any control program to accomplish the 
purpose of limiting production most be binding upon all farmers engaged in 
growing the crop to be controlled. Personally, I am, and I believe most other 
farmers are, opposed to any program that will discriminate against a farmer 
because of the size of his farming operation. 

We do believe that farmers have much unfair competition but it comes from 
those who are engaged in other types of business and take up farming as a side- 
line or as a fascinating hobby, but this unfair competition does not come from 
the farmer who has expanded through his own success as a farmer. If there 
ean be found a legal way to place all farming in the hands of those who make 
it their major business, then such legislation should by all means be passed but 
let us not discriminate against a farmer because of his success. Without pro- 
duction controls any farm program will fail. 

Any act that fails to provide the means of assuring the farmer a fair share 
of the national income is not worth the paper upon which it is written—and 5 
percent is most certainly not a fair share. Those so-called farm leaders and 
others who wrap themselves in a cloak of self-righteousness and plead for the 
farmer to be “set free” because they say this is the American way, should know 
that unlimited production whether it be in the factory or on the farm is a sure 
road to poverty and a slave to poverty can never be a freeman. 

It is rediculous to talk about lowering prices to cut production then out of the 
other side of the mouth talk about giving farmers freedom to produce more. 
That is all I have to say about a specific farm program, but I do wish to add a 
suggestion that in my opinion may have merit. 

Our land grant colleges were established for the benefit of agriculture. The 
roots of the USDA sink deep into these great institutions. These colleges have 
done a spectacular job through the experiment stations and the extension service, 
of increasing production and the effect is worldwide. 

But, these same institutions have utterly failed in making a contribution to 
the building of sound farm programs. Some seem to have rebelled at even recog- 
nizing the need for farm programs. If the same energy and genius had been 
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put forth to develop sound farm programs that has been expended to increasé 
production, we would have long since had developed sound farm programs. 
Since the Congress established these institutions in cooperation with the States 
and since it appropriates rather large sums for their operation, it would ap- 
pear that the Congress may be justified in holding a hearing whereby repre- 
sentatives of these land-grant colleges would be questioned as to their reason 
for inaction on a subject that is so vital to the well-being of our Nation. 

In this connection, I wish to present a part of a letter that I wrote to the presi- 
dent of our university on this subject, entitled “If I Were President of a Land- 
Grant College” : 

“Tf I were president of a land-grant college, I would call together my entire 
faculty and I would tell them that the major reason for the establishment of 
such colleges was for the benefit of agriculture. I would tell them that while 
the arts and other sciences are of major importance, they were of minor con- 
sideration in the original act establishing such institutions. 

“T would tell them that since the land-grant colleges are the backbone of mod- 
ern agriculture that every faculty member regardless of the department to which 
he is attached, owes to himself and to the institution at least a fair knowledge 
of the worth of agriculture in our social and economic scheme and its peculiar 
problems. 

“IT would tell my agricultural faculty that it has done a mighty job in con- 
stantly helping to increase farm production, but that it has done a miserable 
job on the problems of planning for distribution of farm products at a profit to 
the producer. 

“I would tell my entire faculty that 4 percent of the national income is not 
enough for 12-15 percent of its population. 

“TJ would tell them that in 1946 the gross proceeds of 10 bales of cotton would 
buy a certain tractor and that now it takes 25 bales to buy that same tractor. 

“IT would tell them that in 1952 the net farm income was $15.1 billion and that 
net interest income to lenders in that same year was $7.4 billion, and that in 
1956, the net farm income had dropped to $11.6 billion and the net interest in- 
come had risen to $11.9 billion. 

“T would tell my faculty that the only way that the cost of living had been 
kept within reasonable bounds is because the farmer has taken a cut in income 
of from $3.5 to $4.5 billion for each of the past 6 years. 

“T would tell them that it is their duty to learn this and much more about the 
agricultural situation so that they will be able to help combat the false propa- 
ganda that is constantly being propounded that agriculture is a subsidized 
industry. 

“T would tell my faculty that, without materially curtailing the research on 
production, henceforth the college of agriculture would conce :trate upon the de- 
velopment of a sound farm program designed to give farmers « parity of income 
with that of the other major economic groups of the Nation. 

“Then, with the permission of my board, I would go before the State legis- 
lature for an expanded appropriation for such work. 

“I would set up a special farm program project within the department of agri- 
cultural economics and if I did not already have the right man, I would hire 
the right man to head up the department. I would be sure that he had sufficient 
imagination to break with tradition and enough determination to stand by his 
eonvictions despite any kind of pressure. 

“I would give him all the help he needed to do the job and I would insist that 
he have an advisory council of farmers not too closely tied to any of the major 
farm organizations. 

“T would set for this farm program department the task of bringing together 
all the facts of every type of economic farm program we have ever had, sepa- 
rating the good from the bad, and building upon the good a permanent farm 
program that will make possible the same prosperity and economic progress by 
agriculture that is enjoyed by labor, industry, and business.” 

It is doubtful if agriculture will ever have a sound and satisfactory program 
without the assistance of the land grant colleges. Such effort has been too long 
delayed. 


Mr. Goptey. I will try not to prolong this any longer than possible, 
but I do have a few things I would like tosay. 


Mr. Baker introduced me as representing the National Farmers 
Union. Mr. Baker has no idea of what I am going to say because 
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he hasn’t read my statement, and we really haven’t discussed it, so ‘he 
~ be really letting himself in for something. 

told him that I was here, that I understood the philosophy of 
the National Farmers Union. I did not agree in every respect, but 
I told him that I was glad to represent them in that I found that a 
man did not have to conform in order to work with them. 

With that understanding, I am here representing, I hope, a lot of 
the cotton farmers in my area and all over the Cotton Belt, and also 
an organization that I feel is dedicated and devoted to the cause of 
agriculture, whether I believe in everything they advocate or not. 

I will say this, Mr. Chairman, that there have been billions of 
words spoken and written over the past few years regarding our farm 
proaeane, as we all know. Some of it has been truth, some of it has 

n half-truth, and much of it has been false. 

In that connection I would like to refer here to a couple of clippings 
that I cut out of the paper on J — 30 of this year. One of them 
pertains to a very important speech by a very important man that 
was made to the whole Nation. Here is a part of what he said, 
according to the newspaper. 

He said: 

For wheat, cotton, and rice producers whose allotments were of 100 acres or 


more, the net budgetary expenditures per farm for the present fiscal year are 
approximately as follows: Wheat, $7,000 per farmer. 


That is where they have 100-acre allotments. 
Cotton, $10,000 per farm. 

That is where they have 100-acre allotments. 
Rice, $10,000 per farm. 


That is where they have 100-acre allotments. 

Though he says— 

The expenditures will eventually be recovered through surplus disposal; the 
final cost of the operation will undoubtedly be impressively large. 

Most people in our cities and a lot of other people who do not fol- 
low our farm programs took that word for word, that every wheat 
farmer who had 100 acres or more was getting $7,000, that every 
cotton farmer who had 100 acres was getting $10,000 subsidy, and 
every rice farmer was getting $10,000 subsidy. 

Mr. Gathings, in our home paper, there just across the river from 
us, a great metropolitan newspaper in an editorial on that same day 
made the positive statement, and here is the exact statement that that 
newspaper made: 

The average subsidy to a rice farmer with 100 acres or more this year is 
$10,000. The same is true for cotton. 

That is what I mean by truths, half-truths, and false statements, 
because it is really tragic, Mr. Congressman, that the American farmer 
has been so abused and so condemned by people who either don’t un- 
derstand his problems or don’t want to understand his problems, or 
have a great desire to utterly destroy him from an economic standpoint. 

Now, it has been said over and over by those who would destroy 
every vestige of these programs that our ill-conceived programs, as 
they call them, are responsible for our present difficulties. 
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Now, I would say this, that. those, who make such statements. are 
either grossly uninformed or they-are-at least very careless with the 
truth. 

Now, the period from 1933 to 1953 was by far the longest period of 
continuous agricultural progress that this Nation has ever known. 
As you know, that didn’t just accidently happen. There was a positive 
cause, which consisted of our multiple-farm programs during that 
long period of time. 

The awful plight of agriculture forced us to break with traditions 
and to institute these economic reforms that were then long past due, 
and we wrestled with them in the 1920’s, as you know, so that then 
we had vast surpluses and peonss were almost starving to death. 

The same philosophy that fought our ideas of progress then has 
never given up. It is still at work, and in recent years has taken on new 
life and a bold new front in the guise of a farm organization. 

Instead of failure, our farm programs have been an unprecedented 
success. The result has been a spectacular agricultural revolution. 
Our cotton program is a fair example of the success of these programs 
of economic vision that started in 1933. 

In 1933 before the “cotton pileup” we had planted 46 million acres 
and cotton was selling at 5 cents a pound, with an average of 40 million 
acres during that period, we generally produced about 13 million bales. 

What do we produce now$ We now produce about 13 million bales 
on about 15 million acres. Then we were using 40 million or more to 
produce the same amount of cotton. 

Thus, 25 million acres, Mr. Chairman, has been released from other 
crops and other constructive purposes, which no doubt bring an addi- 
tional income of $250 million to cotton farmers. 

Would you consider that failure? I think it has been the greatest 
success of anything we have ever had. 

Up until 1953, the cotton program made a profit to the Treasury 
of considerably over $200 million. I don’t remember exactly what 
it was. It seems to me it was around $280 million. 

Mr. GATuines. $268 million. 

Mr. Goptey. It made a profit up until 1953. 

Now, those who would destroy such programs through mal- 
administration and false propaganda most certainly do not deserve 
to be called a benefactor of agriculture. We have a lot of those people. 

Those who would have us go it alone should read history. They 
would learn that at the close of World War I there was a tragic col- 
lapse of cotton prices. I remember it all too well, because cotton 
dropped from 40 cents a pound down to below 10 cents a pound in 
just a few months after the end of World War I. 

They should know, these same people, that in our clamoring for 
destruction of what has been built up over the past 20-some years, 
that without support prices the same thing would have happened 
after World War LI. 

At the present time, with the carryover of some 8,500,000 bales, 
cotton without supports, in my opinion, would now be far below the 
cost of production. I honestly believe it would, and I think that any 
fair appraisal of the thing would lead us to believe that. 

Those who would destroy these programs by encouraging public 
reaction against them, what they term “excessive costs,” should know 
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that-without such programs, the total economy of the Nation will suffer 
much greater losses than the present cost of the program. 

Mr. Gatuines. Will you yield at that point? 

Mr. Goptey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gatuincs. You have given us some figures there from a news: 
aper item showing the cost of production on three crops—one was 
7,000, on a 100-acre allotment, and two were $10,000. Cotton was the 

one in which the costs amounted to $10,000. 

Mr. Goptxy. They said that. 

Mr. Garutnes. To produce that 100-acre allotment. 

Mr. Gopiry. No, they said each cotton farmer was drawing a sub- 
sidy in that amount. 

Mr. Garuineos. That is what the editorial comment was. 

Mr. Goptey. Yes. 

Mr. Garuines. You have operated a production credit association 
in Mississippi County, Ark., for many years. 

Mr. Goptey. And Iam a cotton farmer. 

Mr. Garuines. You are a cotton farmer as well. You are speaking 
of costs. What about the cost today as compared to 1950 or 1951 
or 1952? 

Mr. Goptry. Let me give you this example. 

I have been manager of that. Production Credit Association since 
1942. When I took it over in 1942 I furnished to the farmers of that 
county in that year $600,000 with which to make a crop. Last year 
almost the exact number of farmers and a great many of the same 
farmers, got $4,500,000 to make a crop. Most of that is increase in 
cost of operation during that period of time. 

Mr. Garurnes. In comparison, in 1942 what was cotton bringing 
and what is it bringing now ¢ 

Mr. Gopiry. Cotton in 1942 was bringing better than 20 cents a 
pound, as I remember it. You have quoted me several times on a state- 
ment I made about the cost of tractors. I looked back in my files, 
where I found, in 1946, I had bought a new tractor and it cost me the 
gross proceeds of about 10 bales of cotton. That same tractor today 
would cost me the gross proceeds of 25 bales of cotton. That is a pretty 
good example, I think, of the cost of production then and now. 

I will say this about the subsidy, that they referred to the cotton 
farmer getting $10,000—I have been wondering where mine was; all 
my friends have. We have been clamoring to find out why we didn’t 
get our subsidy. I don’t know who got ours, but we all know there 
is not a word of truth in that. 

Everything that is considered in the agricultural budget, regard- 
less of who it affects, is calculated in those figures and just put out as 
though the farmer was handed it on a silver platter, $10,000 subsidy. 
Weall know there is not a bit of truth in it. 

Any city person does not know it, any uninformed person does not 
know it. It is false propaganda and it is a tragedy that agriculture 
has to suffer. 

Mr. Garuines. It is difficult to get the story over too, because of 
the fact that some of these scribes don’t care to get that type of 
copy. 

Mr. Goptry. Mr. Chairman, they tell us that we have priced our- 
selves out of the farm market, thus encouraging foreign production, 
and that our pricing has encouraged domestic production of synthetics. 
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Now such statements should not be taken as facts when they do not 
necessarily—I don’t mean always—do not necessarily ‘stand up under 
close analysis. 

I would like to make some analyses here. It is true that there has 
been a very substantial increase in foreign cotton production since 
the.end of World War II, but the charge of what they call high 
prices as being the cause of the increase is simply just a matter of 
opinion, and that’s all. 

In recent years, as we all know, there has been a great upsurge 
of nationalism in foreign countries, and those people are producing 
cotton to make themselves self-sufficient. They are taking that cotton 
and using it in international trade to buy equipment with, and a lot 
of other things. 

In my opinion, that factor has had a greater impact on the increase 
in foreign cotton production than has the price of American cotton. 

On the other hand, some of our great American cotton firms—and 
here is a point that I would like to stress particularly—some of our 
great American firms have played a major role in increasing foreign 
cotton production. I could call names, but I won’t. You know who 
Tam talking about. 

They have furnished the money, the seed, the equipment, and the 
know-how, all with money that they made from the American cotton 
industry. 

Now, the same cotton firms, the chairman of the board of one of 
them makes it a practice of going over the country and speaking to 
farm groups, especially cotton farmers, and condemning them for 
what he calls pricing themselves out of the market, and holding an 
unbrella over foreign cotton production. 

Now, to me, it il] becomes an official of one of these great cotton 
firms to continually lecture to the cotton farmer on the evils of support 
prices and controlled acreage when they themselves have been largely 
responsible for the conditions they claim so much to deplore. 

It is not right for them to do that. 

To be sure, the cotton trade is important to cotton farming, but 
cotton farming does not exist to serve the cotton trade. The trade 
exists only because we have cotton farming. Therefore, any cotton 
program must have as its major objective the production of the 
farmers’ income. It is just that simple. 

If a program can be developed to benefit all segments of the cotton 
business, so much the better, but the farmers’ well-being must not be 
sacrificed for the benefits of some other segment of the cotton busi- 
ness. We certainly do want the support of all of them, but we want 
~ support on the basis of a farm program that will benefit farmers 

rst. 

I do not believe that the price of cotton is the determining factor 
in the domestic consumption of cotton. I would like to cite some 
reasons why I do not believe that. 

It would appear that within reasonable limits price plays a little 
part in the domestic consumption, but instead, the fiber is used that 
best serves the purpose, 

There appears to be a lot of one-sided talk and one-sided publicity 
regarding the competitive position of cotton, pricewise, with syn- 
theties. What T mean by that is, when we say “synthetics” they just 
book it all together. About the only thing that competes with cotton 
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on pricing is rayon, and the acetate you see; nylon and Dacron and 
all of those others are a dollar a pound, and so certainly pricewise 
they don’t compete with cotton. 

They have made a greater increase in the past 3 or 4 years than hag 
rayon, and rayon has, in fact, lost ground. 

So I believe that is where your one-sided talk comes from. 

Now you will recall the enormous amount of money that the Federal 
Government spent during World War II to develop the synthetic 
rubber tireon arayoncarcass. They didit. Now, if the same amount 
of research had been put forth on cotton, we might have had a cotton 
tire instead of a rayon tire, but we didn’t. 

The money was spent to develop a rayon tire, so he got a rayon 
tire. But be that as it may, nylon has now for all practical purposes 
taken over the tire business from rayon, and it most certainly didn’t 
take it over on price. It took it over because nylon suits the purpose 
better than rayon. So it has taken it over regardless of price. 

That is why I made the statement awhile ago that price isn’t neces- 
sarily the determining factor. The fiber that suits the purpose best 
I believe is the one that is used within a reasonable price range. 

Now, up until recently all typewriter ribbons were made out of 
cotton. Now they are 100 percent made out of nylon, and most cer- 
tainly the price of the fiber plays no part at all there. It is simply 
that nylon makes a better typewriter ribbon, they think. 

Now, what we need more than lower prices in cotton is a great] 
increased research program in cotton utilization. Of course, I 
wouldn’t want to go on record as favoring going back to the program 
we had in the beginning of 1953. Now I thought a lot of it when 
we had 90-percent supports and acreage control. I still think it 
could have been made a good program and a permanent program that 
would have worked, but most people didn’t agree with me, especially 
the Congress, and that is by the wayside. 

But most of us who farm cotton 

Mr. Poace. It was not Congress that disagreed with you. We had 
to pass legislation to continue the farm program or come up with 
no program at all. 

Mr. Goptey. I understand that, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. We couldn’t get legislation if we maintained the pro- 
gram. The President simply held the ax over us and, in order to 
give you any kind of program we had to take this. 

Mr. Goptry. I know we had a mighty fine bill vetoed a few years 
ago which I thought then would have given the farmers $3 billion 
more income a year without costing as much as it is costing now. 

Mr. Poaer. The Congress agrees with you or did then, and I think 
still does. 

Mr. Goptry. Thank you. I will say that I think every farmer in 
America ought to thank God for the House Agriculture Committee. 
I honestly feel that way about it. 

Now, most of us who farm cotton were opposed to changing from 
the old 90-percent support until we had something better, until an 
improvement had been made. Now, most certainly our present pro- 
gram couldn’t be considered an improvement by the greatest stretch 
of the imagination. 

I will say right here that I have never known any program or any- 
thing in any law that was ever passed to my knowledge that ever 
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created so much confusion in the minds of the people. I happen to 
be in a position to know because it has been brought out here that I 
do deal with a lot of farm people. 

I will tell you for sure that they were confused about the A and B 
program what was best for them to do. They couldn’t see that they 
could make any more money under B yet a lot of them were tempted to 
take it. But very few of them did come to my office for credit service. 

I think that the program that we have now is a very short-lived 
program. At least I pray that it will be very short lived, gentlemen. 

Mr. Gatruines. I wonder whether you selected A or B. 

Mr. Goptrey. I never did consider B at all, Mr. Gathings. I took 
A right off the reel and never hesitated to tell anyone that asked my 
advice on it that I had taken A, that they could suit themselves about 
what they took. 

Mr. Gatuines. What about your customers, though ? 

Mr. Goptrey. Most of them took A. 

Mr. Garuines. But they did not do it just because of the fact that 
youtook A? You gave them the privilege of choice? 

Mr. Goptey. I never turned a loan down on account of them taking 
B. I never tried to tell anybody what to take. I did turn a few loans 
down because they were taking B and the land was low-producing land, 
and I simply didn’t think that they could pay their cost of production 
and pay their loan. I did turn them down. 

About the only ones that we had who took B were in cases where 
there was a big ginner who had controlled a lot of land that he rented 
out and he demanded that they take B, and they reluctantly did. 

I don’t say that that was that way in all cases, but in most cases 
they did. 

Now I have said quite a little bit about the competitive position of 
cotton and synthetics. Since we do have a problem of competing with 
foreign production, since our brethren in the cotton trade have helped 
to build it up, and our Federal Government has helped to build it up, 
since we do she foreign production to compete with, and it is to our 
advantage to protect our domestic mills from foreign competition, it 
would seem advisable to adopt a new approach. 

To increase farm income and expand markets the following objec- 
tives would seem logical. But first I would say that any program must 
mgs the farmers even to come to the end that he may participate 

ully in the expanding economy of this country. That would be my 
first. objective. 

The second would be to control production to domestic and export 
demand, plus an emergency reserve. 

The third objective would be to provide means for orderly marketing 
oe na of price on a competitive price basis both at home and 
abroad. 

The fourth as I have said before would be a research program de- 
signed to expand the use of cotton. 

Mr. Poacre. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Goptey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. It seems to me that. at least your first three objectives 
are all met by this bill. I wonder if you agree? 

Mr. Goptey. Yes, sir. I have that a little lower down in my 
statement. I am going to come to that. 
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It seems logical that the above first three objectives can be accom- 
plished by an acreage control program plus compensatory payments 
on a domestic allotment basis. Maybe we ought to change that com- 

ensatory payment and call it incentive payment, because I notice a 
ot of our people seem to favor incentive payment but would be 
opposed to compensatory payment. So maybe we ought to change 
the name of it. Maybe they would like it better. 

Mr. Poacge. I have no objection to changing the name, just so you 
don’t change the name of Arkansas. 

Mr. Gatutnes. That is right. 

Mr. Goptey. That has been tried by experts. 

This is something I would like to stress very forcibly, if I can. 
Most certainly the parity concept should be the basis for stabilizing 
farmers’ income at a point that would permit them to contribute 
their full part to the general economy of the Nation. 

I think that is a point that a lot of people seem to overlook, that 
depressed farm conditions don’t just hurt the farmer ; they hurt every 
segment of our economy. ‘This so-called recession that we have been 
in, and some people think we are still in—I know I think the farm 
depression that we have had for the past 5 or 6 years played a great 
part in bringing on the recession because as I recal] in 1957 farmers 
dropped off in buying automobiles from what they did in 1956 by 
about 300,000 cars. 

You know just 300,000 cars taken out of the automobile industry, 
the snowballing effect of that in the economy. That one thing alone 
is enough to bring on a pretty good little recession. 

So I think the farm depression is responsible for our general 
recession. 

I will say this: That about between 4 and 5 million people 
have left the farms since 1950. That is just about the number of 
unemployed at the present time. So there seems to be considerable 
relationship there between our farm depression and the general 
economy of the Nation and the employment or unemployment of 
the Nation. 

It has been argued that acreage allotments will not control. To 
be sure, acreage allotments will not control in any one year, but 
acreage allotments will control over a reasonable period of years if 
properly administered and with sufficient flexibility to adjust from 
year to year to fit accumulations and depletions. 

I firmly believe that if our control programs had been properly 
administered all along and had been put into effect when they should 
have been, that we wouldn’t have had the great accumulation of sur- 
pluses that we hear so much about now. 

Personally I would rather have surpluses than to be without. It 
was said here this morning that during the Korean war that we were 
asked for 16 million bales of cotton to be produced and then the war 
shut down on us and we were caught with no cotton control and we 
did pile up a big surplus at that time and have been trying to get rid 
of it ever since. 

We have come along this year with a program that could have 
permitted us to plant 3 or 4 million acres more cotton which would 
build up an enormous surplus of what we had. 

Mr. Gaturnes. It didn’t work that way. 
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Mr. Goptey. It didn’t work that way because the farmers were too 
smart. Many of the farmers failed to take B solely because they 
didn’t want to be responsible for piling up surpluses on top of sur- 

luses we already had. Don’t ever doubt it. 

Cotton farmers want to get rid of the surplus and they are sensi- 
tive to that fact. They do not want to participate in a program that 
would increase the surplus and where it could be said in years to 
come that they were fools to ever plan and build up a surplus. 

I honestly think that played a great part in the fact that many 
more did take the B program. 

Now this program that I have been talking about will accomplish 
the objectives of a one-price level to domestic and foreign mills with 
an equalization payment to the farmer on his domestic allotment 
which should be such that it will bring his income up to a partity on 
that portion of his crop consumed domestically. I honestly believe 
that he is at least entitled to parity on part of his production. 

Mr. Garuines. You say 100 percent of parity ? 

Mr. Gooey. I certainly would on that part of it; yes, sir. If 
parity price means a price that would give the farmer the same buy- 
ing power of the other segments of the economy. I think if parity 
is right why we should have at least the full parity on the domestic 
consumption because I must certainly pay above that on everything 
I buy. 

Now to provide orderly marketing and stability of price we should 
keep the Commodity Credit Corporation loan, but it should be used 
only to discourage radical market rates. We all know that if we 
didnt have our Commodity Credit Corporation loans today and our 
support prices our price of cotton would be ’way, ’way below the 
cost of production. ; 

Now many farmers have expressed the fear that Congress might 
limit compensatory payments to only small farmers. That is a thing 
that has been used against it more than any one other thing, as you 
rightly know. 

Now our answer to that is that limitations have never been placed 
upon any program except voluntary programs. Evidently Congress 
would not pass an act which would compel a farmer, whether he be 
a large farmer or a small farmer, under a penalty to plant within 
his allotment and then deny him any or all of the benefits to be de- 
rived from such a program. 

Now I can’t believe, Mr. Chairman, that the Congress would do 
that, that the Congress would say to a 1,000-acre farmer out here, ora 
2,000-acre farmer, that “now because you are a big farmer and you 
have got so much allotment out here, you have got to live within 
that allotment, otherwise you will have a heavy penalty on you. We 
cannot permit you to have the full benefit of this program.” 

I don’t believe that would even stand up in the courts. I as a lay- 
— of course, don’t know in this day and age what the courts will 

0. 

But on my opinion as a layman, it wouldn’t stand up if the farmer 
wanted to go to court. 

Mr. Garurnes. You pointed your finger right at the very point. 
There is a distinction between these programs. 

Mr. Goptry. Most certainly there is a distinction, sir. 
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Mr. Garuines. You need not go into the agricultural conservation 
program. ; 

Mr. Goptry. The soil conservation program is voluntary. Every 
limitation that has been put upon it has been a program that you 
could take or leave without penalty, but most certainly a program 
that you are going to be penalized and penalized severely for if you 
don’t take it, and then even if you do take it you won’t get the benefits 
of it. That just isn’t the American way in my book and I don’t be- 
lieve that the Congress, the committee, would be agreeable to forcing 
a farmer to live within his allotment and then deny him the benefits 
of the program. 

(Discussion off the record. ) ; 

Mr. Gopuey. In a control program to accomplish the purposes of 
limiting production must be binding upon all farmers engaged in 
growing a crop to be controlled. In other words, a voluntary pro- 
gram to control will not control. It never has and it never will, 
Those who volunteer are on the low-producing land and the good 
land stays in production. So you have all the farmers participating 
in a control program on a pro rata basis in order to make it work just 
like our cotton allotment program works. 

Personally I am, and inter most other farmers are, opposed to 
any program that will discriminate against a farmer because of the 
size of his farming operation. Here is where I think the meat is in 
the coconut. 

We do believe that farmers have much unfair competition, but it 
comes from those who are engaged in other types of businesses and 
take up farming as a sideline or as a fascinating hobby. But this un- 
fair competition does not come from the farmer who has expanded 
through his own success as a farmer. 

Personally I don’t believe success in farming or business or any- 
thing else should be penalized. 

Now I was talking to a farmer a while back who is a small farmer, 
what we can call a family-type farmer. He has one son. They have 
two tractors, 

He said to me, “Lloyd, my son, likes to farm. He says he has con- 
sidered going to an agricultural college and getting a degree in agri- 
culture.” He said, “We have talked it over and we have about 
reached the conclusion that his opportunities are best elsewhere.” 

He said, “Here’s my thinking on it, and here’s his thinking: That 
eventually the Government will limit any benefits to the small farmer, 
and my son though he was raised on a small farm does not want to 
be tied down the rest of his life toa small farm. He had rather be in 
some other business where he can take the full advantage of any 
ability and genius and ambitions that he may have, and that in big 
industry, big business, or big labor the Government doesn’t seem to 
penalize them but it does seem to penalize agriculture for success.” 

That was his story and I couldn’t argue with him on that point. 

If there can be found a legal way to place all farming in the hands 
of those who make it their major business, then such legislation should 
by all means be passed. But let us not discriminate against a farmer 
because of his success, and let us not do anything to divide the farm- 
ers one group against another group. In other words, little farmers 
against big farmers. Most little farmers would like to become big 
farmers. 
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Now without production control any farm program will fail, I 
don’t mean production control next year and the next year and the 
next. I mean from here on out. e have to have production con- 
trol. 

Any act that fails to provide the means of assuring the farmer of 
a fair share of the national income is not worth the paper upon which 
it is written. 

I will say here that 4 percent of the national income is certainly 
not enough for 12 or 15 percent of the population which the farm 
people represent. 

ow those so-called farm leaders and others who wrap themselves 
up in a cloak of self-righteousness and plead for the farmer to be set 
free because they say this is the American way, should know that 
unlimited production, whether it be in the factory or on the farm, 
is a sure road to poverty, and a slave to poverty has never in the 
world been a freeman. 

Now it is ridiculous, Mr. Chairman, to talk about lowering prices, 
and then out of the other side of the mouth talk about giving farmers 
freedom to produce more. I don’t know how you can conflict any 
more than that. 

That is about all I have to say about a specific farm program, but 
while I am here there is something else that I would like to throw 
in that I feel has a lot of merit and might sometime want to be con- 
sidered by this committee or the committee as a whole. It is our land- 
grant colleges. These colleges have done a spectacular job through 
the experiment stations and through the Extension Service of in- 
creasing production. 

I will say that this increased production in our method of farming 
has been felt, around the world and did as much to win the great 
World Wars as any one thing, and that was our bountiful American 
agricultural production. Much of it can be traced back to our land- 
grant colleges. But these same great institutions that have done so 
much to increase production have utterly failed in making a contribu- 
tion to the building of southern farm programs. Some of them have 
actually rebelled at even recognizing the need for farm progranis. 

I will say this, that if the same energy and genius has been put 
forth to develop sound farm programs that has been expended to 
increase production, we would have long since developed sound farm 
programs. 

Here is my point, since the Congress established these institutions 
in cooperation with the States, and since it appropriates rather large 
sums for their operation, it would appear that the Congress may | 
justified in holding hearings whereby representatives of these land- 
grant colleges would be questioned as to their reason for inaction on 
a subject that is so vital to the well-being of American agriculture 
and the economy of our entire Nation. 

I will say here that is not reflected upon the personnel of these fine 
institutions because I know some of them and they are dedicated men, 
but they are not working in the right direction in my opinion in this 
day and age. 

In this connection I wish to present a letter that I wrote to the 
ee of our university on this subject, and it is entitled “If I Were 

resident of a Land-Grant College.” 
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If you will bear with me I would like to read it: 


If I were president of a land-grant college, I would call together my entire 
faculty and I would tell them that the major reason for the establishment of 
such colleges was for the benefit of agriculture. I would tell them that while 
the arts and other sciences are of major importance, they were of minor con- 
sideration in the original act establishing such institutions. 

I would tell them that since the land-grant colleges are the ‘backbone of 
modern agriculture that every faculty member regardless of the department 
to which he is attached, owes to himself and to the institution at least a fair 
knowledge of the worth of agriculture in our social and economic scheme and 
its peculiar problems. 

I would tell my agricultural faculty that it has done a mighty job in con- 
stantly helping to increase farm production, but that it has done a miserable 
job on the problem of planning for distribution of farm products at a profit to 
the producer. 

I would tell my entire faculty that 4 percent of the national income is not 
enough for 12 to 15 percent of its population. 

I would tell them that in 1946 the gross proceeds of 10 bales of cotton would 
buy a certain tractor and now it takes 25 bales to buy that same tractor. 

I would tell them that in 1952 the net farm income was $15.1 billion and 
that net interest income to lenders in that same year was $7.4 billion, and 
that in 1956, the net farm income had dropped to $11.6 bilion and the net interest 
income had risen to $11.9 billion. 

I would tell my faculty that the only way that the cost of living had been 
kept within reasonable bounds is because the farmer has taken a cut in income 
of from $3.5 to $4.5 billion for each of the past 6 years. 

I would tell them that it is their duty to learn this and much more about 
the agricultural situation so that they will be able to help combat the false 
propaganda that is constantly being propounded that agriculture is a subsidized 
industry. 

I would tell my faculty that, without materially curtailing the researcch on 
production, henceforth the college of agriculture would concentrate upon the 
development of a sound farm program designed to give farmers a parity of 
income with that of the other major economic groups of the nation. 

Then, with the permission of my board, I would go before the State legis- 
lature for an expanded appropriation for such work. 

I would set up a special farm program project within the department of 
agricultural economics and if I did not already have the right man, I would hire 
the right man to head up the department. I would be sure that he had sufficient 
imagination to break with tradition and enough determination to stand by his 
convictions despite any kind of pressure. 

I would give him all the help he needed to do the job and I would insist that 
he have an advisory council of farmers not too closely tied to any of the major 
farm organizations. 

I would set for this farm program department the task of bringing together 
all the facts of every type of economic farm program we have ever had, sepa- 
rating the good from the bad, and building upon the good a permanent farm 
program that will make possible the same prosperity and economic progress by 
agriculture that is enjoyed by labor, industry, and business. 

It is doubtful is agriculture will ever have a sound and satisfactory program 
without the assistance of the land-grant colleges. Such effort has been too 
long delayed. 


Mr. Chairman, that concludes all I have tosay. 

Mr. Garnryes. I am grateful to you indeed, Mr. Godley. I just 
regret that more of the “members could not have been here to have 
heard that great statement of yours. It is late in the day and they 
had appointments in their offices, they had mail on their desks that 
had to be answered, and they just had to leave. They had some con- 
stituents here, too, some of them did. 

I wonder if Mr. Johnson would give us his views. 

Mr. Hagen. I would like to ask Mr. Godley one question. 

Mr. Goptey. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Hagen You are associated with the Production Credit 
Association ? 

Mr. Goptey. Mr. Hagen, I am a farmer. I operate a 1,000-acre 
farm, 345 acres in cotton, about 500 acres in soybeans, and 70 acres in 
wheat, and about 70 acres in corn. ; 

In addition to that I am general manager of the local Production 
Credit Association ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hagen. I want to learn something about the mechanics of your 
operation. How you distinguish between a tenant farmer and a 
sharecropper ? 

Mr. Goptry. The tenant with us is a man who rents a farm and has 
general management and supervision over it. A sharecropper with us 
is 2 man who gets a part of the crop for his labor. He is simply a day 
laborer who gets a part of the crop for his labor and has no part 
whatsoever in the management. He is generally told when to work 
his crop and how to work it. 

Mr. Hagen. Does this tenant pay cash rental ? 

Mr. Goptry. Some pay cash rental and some pay a fourth of the 
crop for rent, yes, sir. 

Mr. Hacen. And the landlord provides only the land, is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Goptry. I will just give you my own case. I own 540 acres of 
land, and I rent 506 acres. On that land that I rent I pay a fourth 
of the cotton as rent. On the balance of the land I pay $15 an acre 
cash rent. 

Mr. Hacen. But you bear all the costs of that crop ? 

Mr. Goptry. Every bit of the cost except that landowner pays a 
fourth of any fertilizer costs and he keeps up the buildings on the 
farm. So far as making the crop, why, I furnish all the money and 
have all the equipment, bear all the expense. 

Mr. Hacen. Does the credit association make loans to tenants or 
dothey make them to landlords? 

Mr. Goptry. I guess more than half of our loans are to tenants, sir. 

Mr. Hacen. How about sharecroppers, do they get loans from the 
association ¢ 

Mr. Goptry. Oh, no; a sharecropper is not really a farmer. Heisa 
day laborer who gets a part of the crop for his hire. There are not 
very many sharecroppers with us any more. Most of them are day 
laborers. 

Mr. Hacen. But you, yourself, are a tenant then ? 

Mr. Goptry. I am a tenant and a landlord; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hacen. Both? 

Mr. Goptey. That is right, but I have general management and no 
interference whatever from the landlord. 

Mr. Hagen. On these loans that you get, for example, or on a loan 
to someone who is exclusively a tenant, do they provide any security ? 

Mr. Goptry. I make most of the tenant loans. If a loan is not 
sound upon the basis of making it to that farmer on his share of the 
crop aid his equipment, I don’t make the loan. If a loan gets in bad, 
why I take in any kind of securities that I can get hold of. But to 
start with, if the individual—if I can’t make it on a sound basis by 





taking a mortgage on three-fourths of his crop and his farm equip- 
ment, I don’t make the loan. 
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Mr. Hacen. You are really farming somebody else’s cotton allot- 
ment ? 

Mr. Goptry. Well, the allotment goes with the land. 

Mr, Hagen. That is right. 

Mr. Gopxey. It so happens that my allotment of my farm and the 
other is tied together. I could put the cotton anywhere I want to. 

Mr. Hagen. Thank you. 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you so much. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Johnson, we would like to hear from you. 

Mr. JoHnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I will try to make 
it short. 

I think you can understand now why John Baker didn’t need to 
read Mr. Godley’s speech before he had him testify for the National 
Farmers Union. 

Mr. Garuines. Yes, I can understand that. 

Mr. Jounson. If you will just give us that program we will be very 
happy and contented. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to first thank you and the committee 
for the fine job that you have done in the past and the fine job you 
are doing now under adverse circumstances. 

We want you to know that you are taking a beating from the admin- 
istration and we feel for you, and we are all with you, and we admire 
you for staying right in there and protecting the American farmer. 
We just want you to know that, that we know what you are going 
through. We want to encourage you to stay right in there and not 
give up the boat. 

Now I would like to just briefly state here that we have approxi- 
mately 63,000 farmers in Arkansas growing approximately a total 
cotton acreage of 1,436,535 acres in 1959. 

Now I want to tie in with that your idea on this cotton acreage shift 
that you proposed here sometime ago. We think that would be a good 
thing. We would love to see this committee and this Congress adopt 
a program like that. 

For example, let me give you some figures here. There are approxi- 
mately 59,000 farmers or 59,000 farms growing 100 acres or less in 
Arkansas. You can easily see that if a farmer has 30 acres and could 
buy or trade with his neighbor and pick up another 15 or 20 acres that 
it would be very helpful to him in making a better living on the farm, 

Let me go further to say that one farmer that we wrote up in our 
paper this Monday in the Arkansas Union Farmer, had 40 acres of 
cotton. He produced 78 bales of cotton. Then with about 60 acres of 
soybeans he produced an average of 35 bushels to the acre. Then with 
some swapping work with his neighbors and using his neighbors’ 
equipment and cooperating there this farmer is able to still hang on 
in his fight. 

So you would give a lot of farmers if we had that type of a pro- 
gram to shift the acreage to bargain with his neighbor for this acreage 
and it would be a big help. Of course you know under the present 
program if he doesn’t plant it he releases it back to the committee and 
then the committee distributes it out. 

I think maybe the other way would be better, Mr. Chairman. So 
we want to encourage you to pursue that line of thinking. 

Now I have listened today of course to a lot of talk and it always 
makes me just a little bit unhappy and discourage when I hear peo- 
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ple talking about the farmers and their great cost to this Govern- 
ment of ours. Well, they don’t stop to say though the great job that 
the farmers are doing for the people in this great country of ours. 

They are a fine lot of people. They have been, I think, used and 
maligned disgracefully by the present administration in regard to our 
Government farm programs. 

Right there I want to read this into the record, if I may. It is out 
of the Oklahoma Union Farmer, April issue, and it is entitled “Sub- 
sidies to Farmers and Others.” 

A report issued by the House Committee on Agriculture on June 25, 1958, states 
that farm price supports losses from 1933 to 1958 have cost taxpayers $5,173,- 
746,788. The House Committee on Appropriations however reports the following 
taxpayers subsidies : 

Mail subsidies just for a 10-year period, 1946 to 1956, $5,968 million. 

Business reconversion payments—— 


and I want to repeat that— 


Business reconversion payment, $43,262 million. 

Subsidies to maritime organizations, 19388 through 1957, $3,500 million. 

Subsidies to airlines, 1938 to 1957, $614 million. 

Ship line subsidies, December 12, 1958, issue of Wall Street Journal reports 
that subsidies to U.S. ship line operators run $120 million annually, and if ap- 
proved requests now before the Maritime Board will bring the total to $220 
million. 

The U.S. News & World Report for August 8, 1958, reports that the Govern- 
ment is building two new steamships for ship line operators, one, the America, 
is to cost taxpayers $120 million. It will sell for $47 million. The other, the 
President Washington is to cost Uncle Sam about $80 million and it will sell for 
$34 million. 

This is not to say that all subsidies are wrong or ‘that they are right. It is 
clear proof that subsidies are not an exclusive benefit for farmers. 

I just wanted to sort of keep us on an even keel, Mr. Chairman, 
and say that the American farmers are not getting something that 
they don’t deserve. We fit into this total economy and into this total 
picture, but I think it is unfortunate that we have with the administra- 
tion a Secretary, a man, who doesn’t believe in the American farmer, 
and instead of leading for him he is trying to destroy him. He is 
trying to humiliate him by putting out this false propaganda that 
Mr. Godley stated a while ago. I just wanted to read that in. 

I hope you members of this committee don’t become too much con- 
cerned with a billion dollars here or a billion dollars there to the 
American farmer to guarantee an abundant supply of food and fiber. 
It is something we ought to be proud of. The American public ought 
to say to the American farmer “You boys are doing a good job, you 
are to be complimented. You are costing us very little to assure us of 
a wonderful supply of food and fiber, more than enough for our own 
use. We can help the other free world nations that have been naked 
and half starved.’ 

I want to say this: What we need today then is leadership in the 
administration. Any program that this committee comes up with 
that will help the American farmer you will find opposition to, and 
the man that will have to administer that program for the present time 
we believe will do everything to keep it from working. 

In our opinion we think the present program would work a whole 
lot better under the right leader. 
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We need to take a new look at our farm program, as Mr. Godley 
told you, and we think that this committee is taking that look an 
taking it in the right direction with these compensatory payments. 

I believe, Mr. mies: last year at our hearings up at Jonesboro 
the farmers made the statement that they didn’t care what you called 
a payment, they just weren’t interested in the name. They said to 
call it a subsidy, a production payment, or compensatory payment, 
but just give them a fair chance to get their share of the consumer’s 
dollar. That is all they wanted. 

So we are glad that you are taking this new look. We are glad 
that Mr. Poage has offered this bill to be considered. 

We want to commend you for the fine work that you are doing and 
all the things that have been said against the farm program by anti 
people who are opposed to any farm | program, we have yet to hear one 
of them say that “I am a free farmer and I do not participate in any 
of your Government programs.” 

They talk one way, they do another way. The record shows that. 

There is nothing today to keep a farmer if he doesn’t want to put 
his cotton in a Government loan to sell it on the market and take his 
= for it. I think the trouble is now when you committee mem- 

ers are taking a look at the new approach on the direct payment to 
the produced where you are trying to reduce this overhead with all 
of the little men, I think what some of this group is afraid of is that 
No. 1, you are going to prove them false when they said “Do away 
with all price supports and make us free.” They are afraid if elim- 
inate that support program they are going to show that this market 
is really going to slide on down. They : are afraid of that. 

Of course, actually they won’t be for any program for the farmer. 
You cannot satisfy them on a program. 

Mr. Gatuines. Do you agree with Mr. Godley that were it not for 
the price supports or the program on cotton that the cotton farmer 
could not make a living growing cotton ? 

Be, Jobsanon. Me Chakras an, let me ask Mr. Godley this question: 
How much money would you loan a cotton farmer without a price 
support or some way of knowing what he was going to get for his 
cotton ? 

Mr. Goptry. I would say this: That there is no financial institu- 
tion that can safely make a loan to the type of farmer that I was 
talking about, Mr. Hagen, the tenant farmer, that can safely make a 
loan to that farmer without support prices. The support prices have 
been the bulwark of our lending system. It has made the banks safe 
and the Production Credit Association safe, because the farmer had 
the security out there of knowing that if he made a crop he would get 
a reasonable price for it. If we had no supports whatever, we would 
have no way of knowing how low that would go. 

Therefore, we could not make a loan large enough to make his crop 
without jeopardizing the capital structure of the institution. 

Mr. Hagen. I want to say, Mr. Godley, that I appreciate your sin- 
cerity. I want to ask a somewhat argumentative question. 

Would you be willing to support. a program to subsidize the farm 
laborers so that they would get a fair annual living wage including 
the periods when they were unemployed, for example ? 

Mr. Goptry. Mr. Hagen, let me say this now, if I may: 
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No. 1, we are talking about people in different segments of our 
economy. Now we in the farming end of it have always felt that 
labor, through their organizations, Save been powerful enough. 

Mr. Hagen. I am not talking about city labor. They are protected 
by all of these laws, but they have always exempted farm labor, They 
have no protection at all. They have the lowest living standard of 
any group in the country. Would you support a program to subsidize 
farm labor with a specified annual living wage? 

Mr. Goptey. Certainly. I will put it this way: You cannot do it 
under your present price structure, but in building in your price sup- 
port program you should consider a decent wage for the American 
laborer because the farmer has to pay for a living wage that goes into 
the machinery that he uses out there. 

Then, Mr. Hagen, he should also get a return on that cotton that 
would allow him to pay a decent wage for the labor out there on his 
farm. 

Mr. Hacen. I know some farmers who have become millionaires 
and they still do not want to pay a decent wage to farm labor. All 
farmers, of course, do not share this attitude. 

Mr. Goptry. That is right, but you asked me how I felt about it 
and how my organization felt about it, and we think it would be wrong 
to set up a program without considering all the aspects of it, don’t you 
see, because Mr. Hagen, here’s the thing: If you have poor people out 
here on common labor, as we call it, they can’t feed their families under 
the cost of living now. 

So he is producing a product out here, and why not build into your 
price structure the price that the farmer is going to receive for this 
product that this labor is helping to produce a price that will justify 
paying a decent wage to this laborer. 

Mr. Hacen. What is going to guarantee that the laborers are going 
to get it? I was asking you about a program outside that of raising 
farm commodity prices, a program which bears no direct relationship 
to farm wage rates or the availability of adequate working days and 

ours. 

Mr. Goptrey. May I interject something? 

Mr. Hagen. Yes. 

Mr. Goptey. I have this to deal with every day in my own farming 
operation and I will say that that is correct, that is one of the worries 
that we as farmers have regarding our farm labor. 

It might rain for 2 or 3 weeks so we can’t get in the field to work. 
Under our present price structure we can’t make enough money to pay 
those people for all that time when they are not working, not produc- 
ing anything. It is really tragic so far as we are concerned and so far 
as they are concerned. But we have raised their wages in the past 5 or 
6 years despite the fact that our income has been going down, because 
we had to raise their wages in order for them to live. 

I can assure you that the farmers that are actually out there farm- 
ing and handling the labor are not unconcerned about it. Now we do 
this, as you perhaps know. We furnish them a home to live in free of 
charge. If they will cut the wood we furnish them the wood. We 
see that they get a doctor if they get sick. 

If they run out of groceries and haven’t been working we will stand 
for them at the grocery store. Wedo things like that. We don’t mis- 
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treat them but we do work with them and try to help them make the 
best living we can. 

However, it is a great problem, our farm labor situation. The 
cannot be employed steadily so far as the farmers are concerned with 
our present farm income. 

Mr. Hacen, I appreciate your sincerity, but one of the problems 
legislatively in appropriating for these farm programs is that if one 
will look at the Federal budget one will find almost nothing in there 
earmarked for the benefit of city residents. Moreover, some of the 
loudest advocates of the most generous farm programs in Congress 
consistently vote against giving a subsidized house to some indigent 
in the city and against various other programs that involve a little 
subsidy to some indigent city dweller. That is one of the hurdles that 
we have in passing these farm programs that you are talking about in 
the Congress. Some of the city people are getting a little bit tired of 
spending large amounts of money on the farms when they can’t get 
anything back in the city. 

As far as Mr. Benson is concerned, I am not of the same political 
party, you understand, but we had 90 percent of parity till 1955, 
Actually, what has he done to get the program in the fix it is in acting 
under support levels and acreage minimums dictated by Congress? 

Right now in cotton we have 82 percent of parity. Actually the 
Secretary’s discretion has been somewhat limited as to what he could 
do. These acreages and minimum support levels are established in the 
statute. The support price levels are established by a formula which 
he can’t play with very much. 

I don’t really know what he has done to create this mass of surplus 
that we have right now except possibly he hasn’t been giving it away 
fast enough abroad. My main criticism of Benson is that he does 
not implement his announced support of marketing order and other 
similar farmer cooperative self-help programs, and has not defined 
the medium sized farmer to whom we should gear our program. Fur- 
ther I don’t believe he has concerned himself enough with the growth 
of monopoly in food purchasing and selling, including the practices 
of the various farm commodity futures exchanges. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Hagen, of course, let me say this: No. 1, Mr. 
Benson is Secretary of Agriculture. He is a farm leader. He is for 
the farmer or should be. Now a farmer should look to Mr. Benson 
for direction. This agricultural committee here is not supposed to 
furnish the leadership from the administration standpoint. 

Let me give you the feeling of my people back home. Mr. Benson 
instead of coming out and telling the American public the whole story 
and asking them or telling them to be proud of his farm folks here— 
“Look at the job we are doing for you. Look at the free school 
lunch programs and the milk program and all of those things that we 
are doing, how we are coming along here, and feeding our people and 
how much farther we still have to go to do the job”—and saying to 
the man uptown and the big businessman that just got part of this 
subsidy over here that: 

“Look at what my farm boys are doing for you”—does he say that? 
No, sir. You wouldn’t think he was the leader of the farmer, that 
he was once one of the boys. He says: 

“Took what we are costing you consumers due to our farm subsidies 
and you are having to pay higher prices.” 
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That is a fallacy. 

You asked-me what I would do, Mr. Hagen. I think if Secretary 
of Agriculture I would be in there fighting for my farmers. That 
is what I would be doing. I would be showing the boys on the other 
side of the street the job that we were doing for them. 

Mr. Garuines. I wonder if Mr. Godley would comment on that 
oint. You gave us a real good letter that you were directing to the 
ead of the land-grant college. 

Mr. Hacen. Before you go to Mr. Godley, I would like to ask Mr. 
Johnson this: I will agree with you that the Secretary’s philosophy 
has a potential impact on future agricultural legislation, but let us 
just stick to the cotton program in the years since Mr. Benson took 
over. What impact has he had on the cotton program except to lower 
the parity level from 90 percent of parity to 82 percent ? 

Mavis he has kept this minimum acreage down to 16 million acres 
rather than 18 million or something like that, but identify some other 
act of significance. 

Mr. Jounson. No. 1, and I believe that is a matter of record 

Mr. Hagen. If it were 18 million we would have a lot bigger sur- 
lus. 

. Mr. Jounson. Mr. Hagen, I think, No. 1, the record is clear that 
Mr. Benson is opposed to a farm program to start with. That is the 
pathetic part. 

Now there are a lot of things. Probably a good administrator 
would never have let us get into any shape that we are in now. If you 
want to go back, he failed to export for a long time until he was 
almost. forced to. 

Mr. Hacen. There you are talking about an abnormal export. That 
is an export that cost the Government money. I mean it is a sub- 
sidized export. Regardless of the statute governing such sale or dona- 
tion or exchange, it is still a subsidized export. 

Mr. Jounson. May I ask a question that may answer your ques- 
tion for you? Of course I am biased in my opinion. But, Mr. Hagen, 
would you tell me so that I can tell my farmers back home one thing 
that Mr. Benson has done right, because they ask me that question. 
Now if I have a few things that I can tell them he has done right, 
maybe it would change their thinking. 

Mr. Hagen. As I say I am not here defending the Secretary as a 
person. I am endeavoring to find out where the farm program is 
faulty. 

Mr. Jounson. I know that. 

Mr. Hagen. I am trying to ascertain what Mr. Benson has done 
detrimentally to the cotton program, for example. I suspect it is 
rather minor in terms of the problems that confront the cotton in- 
dustry. Unless we can identify the devil we can’t very well take 
countermeasures. I suspect that the problem has been in the statute 
to a greater degree than it has been in the office of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

When I came to Congress I was an advocate of 90 percent of parity. 
I have changed my views because I feel that actually these gigantic 





farms that we have all over the country are the creatures of 90 per- 
cent of parity and that 90 percent of parity has worked to their ad- 
vantage and against the interests of the legitimate small- and medium- 
sized farmers. 
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I think one of the problems of farm legislation is to identify cor- 
rectly a family-type farmer. I don’t mean a subsistence farmer tied 
to unproductive land or limited in his farming ability. The minute 
support levels are geared to the price needs of a subsistence farmer 
and applied indiscriminately across the board the surge of over- 
production begins in the big-money end of farming and the tradi- 
tional substantial, but median, farmer gets squeezed to death in quota 
restrictions which are not timed to coincide with his modest income 
needs. 

I don’t hold any brief for huge farms, created at taxpayers’ ex- 

ense. 
" As a taxpayer I don’t relish contributing to their prosperity. That 
is a fact. 

Mr. Jounson. Do you want to butt in now? 

Mr. Goptry. Yes, I would like to butt in right there. 

I don’t believe that you relish contributing to the giant industrial 
corporation that has participated in this $48 billion either, Mr. Hagen. 
I don’t believe any of us do. 

Mr. Hagen. Well of course in that respect I am familiar with all 
of these arguments. 

Mr. Goptey. I know you are. 

Mr. Hagen. In the case of some of these giant nonfarm corpora- 
tions it is not a matter of creating them by Government action but 
rather restraining their profit taking. I will also note that there are 
exceptions like the direct subsidies to the maritime industry and air 
line industry at times and indirect subsidies to other industries in 
terms of tax write-offs and the rest of it, but merely because there is 
a subsidy granted one place does not justify going overboard on a 
subsidy somewhere else particularly when such subsidy causes disloca- 
tions among various categories of operators in the industry affected. 

Mr. Goptey. You are from California, are you not? 

Mr. Hacen. Yes. 

Mr. Goptey. Your situation out there of course is different from 
our situation in the delta. Your big farms out there are compara- 
tively new. Our big farms have been in the same family, a lot of 
them, for four or five generations. Those people have devoted their 
lives to farming, generation after generation. The farm program had 
nothing whatsoever to do with it. To me it would be a tragedy for 
the American Government that these people have supported all these 
years to tell them that you are wrong to is able to be a big farm op- 
erator here. If you are going to farm you should be a little family- 
sized operator. 

Now the people who live on those farms, Mr. Hagen, work them. 
The actual laborers are not competent to run a farm themselves, any 
more than the average laborer in a factory would be competent to 
run that factory. You know that. We have certain types of people 
who are living on our farms that must have very close supervision in 
order to even work, much less manage, so those big farms are really a 
godsend to the country for that type of labor, because those people 
could not be employed anywhere else. There would be nowhere else 
for them to live. 

So it isn’t a major tragedy after all. 
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Mr. Hacen. You may underestimate them. A lot of those people in 
California who could buy and sell you and me came from Arkansas 
and other Southern States as common laborers. 

Mr. Goptry. And they started in the depression. There were a lot 
of people with very high IQ’s that were starved out in the depression 
and they went to California or Arizona and they got a start over and 
they came up with their farms. 

We have a few of those in our country. 

But I am talking about the average laborer on the farm year in and 
year out who is not a man who is competent to manage even a small 
farm of his own without supervision. We have a place there in our 
country known as Dice Colony where that was tried and the Govern- 
ment moved a lot of people on to that farm’and set them up on 40-acre 
tracts and built them nice homes, 

Very few of them stayed there because they could not make a go even 
ona small operation. They have been replaced by men who are capa- 
ble of doing it. 

Mr. Hacen. You pointed out something very significant. There are 
a lot of farmers who are in that some position. Whether we approve 
of it or not there has been a revolution in farming and it is impossibie 
at this late date to turn back farm technology. 

I mean running a farm now is a business. These people have to 
know what they are doing and to possess more background than a mere 
capacity and willingness for hard work. 

Mr. Goptry. It is big business. 

Mr. Hacen. And a lot of these farmers, not just the farm laborers, 
but a lot of these farmers have been bypassed. To try to help them 
by a support program is rather ineffectual because they produce so 
little and at the same time we create the opportunities for the giant 
farms at the other end which will aggravate the surpluses which will 
choke smaller farmers. 

When these quotas come, and they must, the guy who gets hurt is 
that guy in the middle whom I would describe as a family-type farmer. 
The guy at the top gets in a little lower income tax bracker but the 
guy in the middle, with from 70 to 500 acres, is the guy who gets hurt. 

Mr. Goptey. He is the man I would like to tell you about that I 
think should not be in the farming business. I don’t think the legiti- 
mate farmer should be questioned. I think he has every right to every- 
thing that the legitimate farmer has. If he happens to be a big farmer 
and he has made a successful farm, he has a right to it. 

The person that I don’t think should participate should get out of 
farming. If there is any legal way to get him out he should be gotten 
out of farming. Just the other day a fellow said to me that a certain 
cotton factory in Memphis said they went on the (B) plan. They 
own and operate a lot of land down there in delta. They made their 
money not farming but in the cotton trading. They can take a loss on 
those farms without hurting themselves at all. That is unfair com- 
petition to agriculture. There are no people on earth who have so 
much unfair competition as the farmers coming from the doctors and 
the dentists and lawyers and everybody. It is a natural mode of life 
and everybody has a desire in his life to farm. 

They all want to get a hold of a piece of land. It is very unfair to 
the legitimate farmer for that type of person to go into competition 
with him. I don’t know if there is any legal way to prevent it. 
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Mr. Hacen. I will disagree. My brother happens to be a doctor, 
I know other doctors. Most doctors and other professional people 
ultimately lose their shirts if they get in the farming business and I 
can assure you very few of them enter it to lose money. 

Mr. Gopiry. My son is a doctor too. I guess he will be a farmer 
before long. 

Mr. Hacen. If you are talking about sizable operations most of them 
are bona fide farmers. In California they live on the farm and that 
is their principal business. They might drive three Cadillacs and have 
a Beechcraft twin-engine plane, but they live on the farm. and they are 
farmers. 

Of course, they make a tremendous contribution to these surpluses, 

Mr. Goptey. Yes, sir. They are not doctors or lawyers. They make 
a lot of contribution to society and to the economy of the country too. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Hagen, one other point. Of course, we believe 
that if you will redefine a farmer and get it legally where the people 
you just mentioned will get out of the program that will solve a part 
of the problem. 

Mr. Hacen. The program has been so attractive and that is why 
very big money has gotten init. It is comparable, but not exactly com- 
parable to the 2714 depletion factor in oil, which has the movie actors 
investing their money in oil. Removal of risk is one reason we have 
had all this venture capital in farming. Smart operators could bor- 
row unlimited amounts of money to farm. 

Mr. Jounson. One other thing to be considered and that we have 
worked on in the past and we haven't gotten very far on but you are 
allowed the responsibility of charging off a farming loss operation up 
to $50,000 in any 1 year which 7 ae 2 means that if I am making a 
tremendous income over here with a corporation and then the corpo- 
ration may be out to buy a farm, and what does it matter if beef 
cattle is worth 5 centsa pound? It isa tax writeoff thing. 

If the farm doesn’t ultimately go up in value he has not gained a 
thing unless he has taken off the a itty cost showing that he should 
capitalize. 

Mr. Hacen. I appreciate your testimony. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Goptey. Let me make this statement: You talked about this 
high support price being such an incentive to farmers. I don’t believe 
90 percent of what is right is high. 

Mr. Hagen. There is an awful lot of cotton growing in California 
that yields a profit on 90 percent of parity whether it be old or modern 
parity. 

Mr. Jounson. May I make this statement before I close? 

Mr. Garuines. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. I enjoyed very much our visit here with Mr. Hagen 
and this discussion back and forth. We realize that there are a lot 
of problems in farming and there will be a lot of problems always in 
the farming operations, but we do know that, No. 1, we ought to at 
all times carry over a large reserve of foods and fibers that are taken 
out of the farm program cost and set aside. 

Back in 1950 we went into this Korean thing and we had a big sur- 
plus before we went in, and what did they do? The day we went in 
they froze everything and went to hollering “Produce more.” So let’s 
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don’t get caught short and let’s don’t get excited about having a 1 
year’s supply of food and fiber. 

My goodness, let us turn to and find ways and means to implement 
our school lunch program, our food stamp program, and include cotton 
materials in that program. Here is one of the laboring men he spoke 
about a while ago with four or five children and he works for a dollar 
and a quarter an hour. How in the world, Mr. ae: can that man 
feed and clothe his children and keep them in school 

We are a good group of people in America and we believe in taking 
care of our own, so we ought to look at this thing, it seems to me, in an 
objective way. We should be proud of our production. Let us get 
busy in other ways to utilize it. 

Of course our Government can use a lot of it with the other free 
world nations in making friends. 

I hope that this committee continues your good fight and don’t get 
lost just because we have got a little surplus to deal with. Let us hope 
we never have a scarcity to deal with. 

Thank you an awful lot, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Garutnes. I agree wholeheartedly on that point. As a matter 
of fact the surpluses that we have are real blessings. 

Any further questions? 

Mr. Hacen. No. 

Mr. Gatutnes. Thank you, gentlemen, very much. 

Mr. Jounson. There are a few statements that I would like to have 
incorporated in the record. 

Mr. Garuinas. They will be incorporated in the record, along with 
several letters that have been peal: 

(The matters referred to are as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ALEX DICKIE, JR., MEMBER OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, NATIONAL 
FARMERS UNION AND PRESIDENT, TEXAS FARMERS UNION 


The Texas Farmers Union strongly supports the compensatory payment type 
income improvement programs for cotton producers. We feel'that the direct 
payment to the cotton farmer is the best and most workable way to protect the 
producer without damaging the industry at the same time. 

Texas Farmers Union wishes to congratulate Hon. W. R. Poage for his con- 
tinued splendid efforts in behalf of the cotton farmer. We feel Mr. Poage is the 
bets informed man in the United States on the cotton situation, and we wish to 
respectfully support his bill now before the committee. 

We realize that Mr. Poage, author of the bill, joins with us in believing that 
farmers deserve, and in the national interest should have, 100 percent of parity 
for their production. We agree with Mr. Poage when he says : “Legislatively, it 
is better to get a substantial part of something than to get all of nothing.” 

The important thing is to point the farm program in the right direetion, instead 
of the wrong direction in which it has been going for 6 years. This would be 
the result of enactment of the Poage bill; it would raise farm income, make use 
of the principle of compensatory payments and channel the benefits of the Gov- 
ernment program exclusively to family farms rather than making large payments 
to factory-type agriculture. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN B. VANCE, PRESIDENT, VIRGINIA FARMERS UNION 


May I commend your subcommittee for scheduling hearings on a bill that 
provides, in my opinion, an improved approach ‘to the ittcome problems of cotton 
producers, in a manner that is consistent with the general national economy 
and with the irrevocable facts of life concerning the cotton export market and 
of the domestic competition of manmade substitutes for cotton. 
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Cotton is produced on both large and small family type farms in my State, 
Both have been hard hit by the application of the sliding scale flexible farm 
price philosophy to the cotton program. As a matter of fact our larger family 
type cotton farms have been even harder hit than our smaller family farms, 

During the period 1947-49, when the prices of family living items were much 
less than now, farm families on our smaller tobacco-cotton farms were able to 
earn and receive 79 cents per hour for the family labor involved in production; 
by 1957 this hourly earning had dropped to 45 cents. On the larger family farms 
in the area, hourly earnings of family workers dropped from 84 cents per 
hour in 1947-49 to 26 cents per hour in 1957. In the meantime, prices farmers 
have to pay had gone up by nearly one-fourth. 

These farms have increased their efficiency of production per man-hour of labor 
by 15 percent; yet total farm net income dropped by 29 percent from 1947-49 
to 1957. And the total of farm capital required to stay in production increased 
from $16,000 per farm to $23,000 per farm. This, I respectfully submit, is the 
direction of bankruptcy for family farm cotton production. 

This has been the direction in which administration farm policies have been 
headed. This trend must be reversed. I, therefore, welcome and support the 
Poage bill as a reversal in the trend of the past 6 years and a step in the right 
direction, where family farm cotton producers can be assured of earning and 
receiving a parity of income. As I know Mr. Poage and Chairman Gathings 
agree, the return to the producer of cotton should not be allowed to fall below 
90 percent of a fair parity price. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE STONE, PRESIDENT, OKLAHOMA FARMERS UNION 


Cotton is the livelihood of a large number of farm families in Oklahoma, 
Normally, many of these farms are relatively large and economically adequate 
family farms for our part of the country. A typical family operated commercial 
cotton farm in this area of Oklahoma and the adjoining black prairie belt of 
Texas is almost 200 acres in size with over 100 acres of harvested cropland. 

Over most of the past 7 years drought and Benson farm policies have worked 
together to practically bankrupt all of the family operated cotton farms in 
this area. In 1956, the return to family labor per hour was only 18 cents, less 
than one-fifth of the national minimum wage established by the Congress for 
nonfarm hired workers. 

Even in the 1947-49 period, the total farm net income on these farms, in- 
cluding the return to capital owned by the family as well as return on labor and 
management, was only $3,000; by 1957 total net income per farm had dropped 
to less than $2,000. Over the same period, output per man-hour, the standard 
measure of efficiency, had increased by almost exactly 50 percent, and the capital 
— to stay in cotton production had increased from $17,000 per farm 
to $29,000. 

If these relatively adequate family type cotton farms have been pushed to 
the wall, it can only mean that the policies responsible for it must have been 
wrong. 

Enactment of the Poage bill, in my opinion, would head the cotton program 
back in the right direction. The central features of the Poage bill, production 
payments for the family farm and a limitation on volume of payments to factory- 
type cotton production would, in my opinion, help preserve family farming in 
eotton production in Oklahoma in a manner that would enable cotton to re- 
capture a large part of its former domestic and world markets, 


NATIONAL FARMERS UNION CONVENTION RESOLUTIONS RELEVANT TO HEARINGS OF 
Cotton SUBCOMMITTEE OF HOUSE COMMITTEE RELATIVE TO THE POAGE COTTON 
PRopUCERS INCOME IMPROVEMENT BILL 


(The following paragraphs from the official legislative and policy program 
adopted by delegates to the 1959 Annual National Farmers Union Convention 
at Springfield, Ill., are pertinent to the Poage cotton bill on which these hearings 
are being held. These paragraphs contain beth the reasons for and justification 
of the type of program proposed in the Poage bill. .We appreciate the courtesy 
of the committee in permitting this material to be included in the record of the 
hearing. ) ; 
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Funt Parity INCOME FoR FAMILY-FarM OPERATORS THROUGH BARGAINING POWER 


We shall support Federal and State legislation and local laws and policies 
to improve and sustain the family farm. A family farm is an agricultural 

production unit that can be efficiently operated by a typical full-time farm 
Ceaeator family that furnishes most of its own labor. Our Nation should 
move rapidly away from absentee ownership of farms and industrial-type farm 
operation. We shall continue to oppose by all means at our disposal the trend 
toward vertical integration controlled by off-farm interests. We shall par- 
ticularly emphasize positive efforts of family farmers to obtain greater control 
over the financing and management of the processing and marketing of farm 
commodities. 

Farmers do not now have fair bargaining power under the existing market 
structure. Lack of bargaining power makes it impossible for farmers to earn 
and receive a fair share of national income. Farmers need to develop and 
operate a wide variety of private and public programs to obtain an equality of 
bargaining power in the commodity and credit markets of the Nation and the 
world. 

However, we see no practical possibility for family farmers to acquire all the 
bargaining power required to earn and receive a parity of income except through 
authorization and positive programs of the Federal Government. 


FARM COMMODITY INCOME IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS 


Farmers must obtain control over the supply, marketing, and pricing of their 
commodities. We favor establishment of a comprehensive system of commodity 
programs based upon managed abundance. Existing Federal farm programs 
and policies have placed American farmers in an unfair economic position in 
relation to other forces and segments of the national economy. They are 
inadequate because they fail to meet the central fact of modern farming—the 
enormous capacity to produce due to modern farm technology. Existing farm 
income programs are not geared to the revolutionary changes in farm production 
and food distribution, processing, and merchandising. Existing farm programs 
are not properly adjusted to the modern position of the United States in world 
affairs and world trade. Food can be used to promote the peace. 

The existing wrongful farm policies are based on a dotteinetne belief in the 
illogical and incorrect philosophy of fully flexible farm prices in unregulated 
and unprotected markets. The consequence of this is suffered not only by 
those who till the soil and tend the herds and flocks but by the entire Nation. 
Under programs based upon this false philosophy of fully flexible sliding scales 
of price support, not only have farm prices dropped, but farm family income 
has fallen drastically. Government costs of the farm programs have soared and 
retail prices of food have risen. 

Businessmen, utilizing their rights under the 14th amendment, have organized 
great corporations with limited liability which gave them enormous power in the 
marketplace. Members of labor unions have brought about the passage of laws 
which protected them in their collective bargaining rights. Minimum wages, 
maximum hours legislation, workmen’s compensation laws also were enacted 
which protected working people. 

Farmers today, in the exercise of their bargaining power, find themselves 
somewhat in the position labor and business was a hundred years ago. Farmers 
in many instances are forced by economic necessity to mine their soil and they 
find themselves where they cannot effectively bargain in the marketplace. 

Unlike businessmen and labor in industry and commerce, farmers have not 
yet obtained from the Government legislation to permit similar use of bargain- 
ing power except for immunity from antitrust laws for cooperative buying and 
selling. Unlike business and labor programs, farm programs are largely Gov- 
ernment expenditure programs which require that a large proportion of farm 
family net income be dependent upon periodic congressional appropriations. 
Under existing Federal farm policies, farm income continues to fall; retail 
prices of food continue to rise; and Government expenditures for farm pro- 
grams continue to soar. With a further 10 percent drop in farm income pre- 
dicted for 1959, Government expenditures for the Department of Agriculture 
threaten to reach the historic record high level of more than two-thirds of farm 
family net income of the Nation. 

Farmers must have enabling legislation to get needed bargaining power. 
We are asking Congress for nothing more than was long ago legally given to 
business and industry and has partially been granted to labor. The program 
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must provide safeguards to assure an adequate supply of food and clothing. - 
Consumers, small businessmen and labor, we believe, will support adequate - 
farm programs when they realize that their interests have been considered 
and protected and that farm families are entitled to the same economic rights* 
provided under law to other groups. 

These bargaining power tools should be assured to farmers administering 
their own programs through a system of elected farmer committees and boards, 
We are asking the Government help through enabling legislation and by tech- 
nical help and guidance. It is our belief and intention that such a program 
shall operate during periods of full employment without net cost to the Federal 
Treasury. However, we firmly believe that to provide consumers price level 
stability, the Government make such appropriations as are necessary. 

Farm gate regulation of marketings, we are convinced, is practicable, effec- 
tive, and completely consistent with the principles of democratic freedom and 
free enterprise. Farmers are ready, willing, able, and eager to accept the re- 
sponsibility and the individual and cooperative self-discipline required to: 
regulate their marketings and curb wasteful production. Farmers have demon- 
started in many referendums that they are prepared to adopt and operate such 
measures provided the rewards are commensurate with the sacrifices. 

We urge the adoption of a comprehensive system of commodity programs that 
will provide for (1) administered farm prices to be set yearly, within limits 
prescribed by Congress as being fair to both farmers and consumers, by a 
national farm income improvement board made up of a majority of farmers 
with consumer and business representatives; (2) production and marketings 
based on national need including domestic and export requirements in accord- 
ance with production and marketing goals based on bushels, pounds, and bales 
sufficient for domestic and export use at prices that will enable farmers to earn 
and receive a parity of income; (3) the Board to decide what is the national 
need for farm products, domestically and for export for dollar sales without 
subsidies with the additional amounts that are required by the Government to 
carry out domestic welfare and foreign policies of the United States to be paid 
for by the general public out of the general funds of the Federal Treasury and 
not be charged to the farm programs. 

For each 1 percent that farmers are allowed to regulate, the volume of 
domestic market supply of the total market basket of farm food commodities, 
this will favorably regulate the price at the farm gate by at least 10 percent 
and thereby favorably affect farm operator family net income by at least 25 
percent. Farmers want and deserve the right to improve their incomes by 
regulating market supply through either holding the excess volume off the market 
or by mandatory donation of it to augment the food supply of starving millions 
in other lands when workable international food relief agencies are set up. 
Farmers Union is not interested in quibbling over words or details. Our interest 
is to cooperate with any who wish to join with us in developing programs of 
action to immediately raise farm income. We shall continue to support all such 
proposals and efforts. 

COMMODITY COVERAGE 


Such programs should be developed for all commodities when producers are 
willing to adopt and enforce effective measures to keep market supplies in 
balance with demand. Each commodity program should be adapted to the 
unique needs and problems of the producers of each commodity. When several 
commodities are closely related, such as feed, forage, and livestock, they should 
be handled within an integrated commodity group program. 


FARM PRICE AND INCOME GOALS 


The primary objectives of farm income improvement programs should be an 
income of family farmers from their labor, capital investment, risk, and man- 
agement comparable to and at a parity with the return for those factors in 
other segments of the national economy. We shall continue to urge the most 
rapid possible progress toward rising farm-gate prices and farm family income 
to the parity level. The concept of income parity in Federal farm legislation 
should be preserved as the major measuring stick of the program. We do not 
view the parity goal as a special favor or privilege for farmer people. More- 
over, we shall oppose the use of bargaining power programs for profiteering at 
the expense of the consumer by raising administered prices above the parity 
income equivalent level. 
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METHODS 


All of the several commodity and related programs, if the entire program 
is not enacted as permanent legislation, should be scheduled to expire at the 
same time. 

We shall support adoption and use of workable combinations of farm com- 
modity income improvement methods such as: loans, purchase agreements, 
market surplus diversion purchases, parity income deficiency payments direct 
_to farmers, regulation of imports, export incentive payments, stabilization 
operations by farmers and by Government, marketing agreements and orders, 
feed grain production controls, other farmers’ bargaining devices, marketing 
premium payments for sale of livestock at desirable weights, other types of 
marketing premium payments and compliance deposits designed to keep supplies 
in balance with demand, marketing standards and scheduling, and a system of 
marketing quotas for all commodities as a whole, for groups of related com- 
modies, and for individual commodities, as needed. 

Market diversion and stabilization programs and similar activities by farmers 
and by Government should be used to insure orderly marketing, eliminate 
unreasonable seasonal fluctuations in market prices, and to prevent disruption 
of the programs by speculation and profiteering. 

Authority to make use of marketing orders and quotas should be authorized 
for producers of all commodities. 


MARKETING QUOTAS 


All marketing quotas should be expressed in terms of commodity units such 
as bushels and pounds rather than as acreage allotments, or limitations upon 
numbers of livestock or poultry. Each farmer could produce any volume in any 
year and store and seal the excess under bond and sell under his marketing 
quota for a subsequent year. Marketing quotas or orders or stabilization pro- 
grams should not go into operation until adopted by a majority of the producers 
voting in a referendum, 

When marketing quotas are in operation each farm family should be issued a 
farm marketing quota certificate that would indicate the volume of sales for 
the different commodities which the operator could market without payment of 
overquota penalty or losing his income protection eligibility. The penalty for 
overquota sales should be not less than 75 percent of the parity income equiva- 
lent price. Sales could be made only on basis of withinquota or overquota sales 
certificate to be obtained by the producer from the county farmer committee. 
No commodity would be allowed to move in the channels of trade unless it were 
accompanied by a proper sales certificate. 

The national marketing quota would be that volume of a commodity or group 
of commodities that will clear the market at the income protection level, under 
assumption of a full employment economy, and would be the total of domestic 
use plus exports plus needed additions to the national safety reserve. The 
national marketing quota for export commodities should be divided into a do- 
mestiec marketing quota and an export marketing quota. 

National marketing quotas should be annually reallocated—by farmer-elected 
Federal, State, and county boards and committees of farmers—to States, coun- 
ties, and individual farm-production enterprises, including new producers, so 
that each will receive its fair proration of the national quota. The farmer 
boards and committees would take into account such features as: historical 
marketing, trends, abnormal production conditions in historical period, produc- 
tion resources available, rotation and fallow practices, soil and other physical 
factors, relative dependence of different areas and farms upon one or a few 
crops, good land use, soil and water conservation practices, equitable adjust- 
ments to avoid hardship, and such other similar factors as may be necessary to 
preserve equity and operate the programs effectively and efficiently. Prora- 
tion of marketing quotas would be subject to a graduated quota assignment 
system. 

COMPETING IMPORTS 


Safeguards should be established to prevent the destruction or weakening of 
commodity bargaining power programs by imports of competing farm commodi- 
ties or products or substitutes thereof. This should be done by means of auto- 
matic fluctuating parity tariff, import quotas or similar devices, or, preferably, by 
parity income deficiency payments, or a combination thereof as in the sugar and 
wool programs. 
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PARITY INCOME DEFICIENCY PAYMENTS 


Parity income deficiency payments direct to farmers should also be used when 
the domestic marketing quota, established on assumption of full employment, 
sells in the market for less than the parity income equivalent price and should be 
the difference by which the market price is lower than the parity income level, 
Direct payments to farmers should also be used at all other times when the 
Federal Government determines for whatever reason that the domestic market 
price should be held below the parity income level. When Government payments 
to farmers are used to make up farm income deficienices, the amount of such 
payments to each family with respect to all of the farm operations and land con- 
trolled by it should be limited to actual sales or the maximum marketing quota 
of an economically fully adequate family farm, whichever is smaller. 


NATIONAL SAFETY RESERVE 


An adequately decentralized national safety reserve of food and fiber of a 
sufficient volume and quantity completely adequate to national security, safety, 
and welfare should be established so as to be completely isolated from the market. 
The commodities should be owned by the appropriate agency under the Strategic 
and Crtical Materials Stockpiling Act. 


ADMINISTRATION BY FARMER COMMITTEES 


Legislation should be enacted to require that all Federal farm income-stabiliza- 
tion and direct credit programs be administered by democratically elected com- 
munity, county, and State committees of farmers. The reduction of such com- 
mittees to a merely advisory capacity should be prohibited by law. At the national 
level, in the U.S. Department of Agriculture, these programs should be admin- 
istered by a Federal farm income improvement board or boards composed entirely 
of farm operators, at least a majority of whom were democratically elected by 
farmers. The technical assistance program for soil and water conservation on 
individual farms and small watersheds should continue to be operated through 
strengthened and improved local soil conservation districts governed by demo- 
cratically elected boards composed of farmers. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTING OF USDA EXPENDITURES 


Continued publicizing of Department of Agriculture expenditures as items 
chargeable directly to farm price supports is a disservice to agriculture and 
creates consumer antagonism toward adequate farm legislation. 

We call for an honest and fair public accounting of Department of Agriculture 
expenditures with full publicity for all allocation not directly connected with 
farm income improvements. 


TENNESSEE FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Columbia, Tenn., April 8, 1959. 
Hon. Ross Bass, 
U.S. Congressman, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Ross: It is my information that the subcommitttee of the House Agri- 
culture Committee will hold a hearing around April 15 on compensatory pay- 
ments for agriculture with possibly the hearing directed primarily toward 
cotton. It is my desire, therefore, to state the unqualified opposition of the 
Tennessee Farm Bureau to compensatory payments for cotton, any other, or all 
agricultural commodities. 

Although this hearing may be directed toward cotton, I do not believe that 
we can consider compensatory payments for any one commodity. The realities 
of life and those of practical politics should make the committee conscious of 
the fact that if compensatory payments are considered they will be considered 
either for several commodities or for all commodities. It is my understand- 
ing that past proposals for production or compensatory payments, as well as 
those now before the Congress, bear out this point by their inclusion of many 
commodities. 

Sooner or later, in consideration of compensatory payments, the question 
must be faced of establishing a minimum payment to an individual farmer. 
This seems necessary due to the politics involved. Then comes the question of 
setting a maximum payment to individuals which is made necessary by and 
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must be based upon the amount of money made available by the Congress. This 
process eventually leads toward equalization of payments for all farmers in- 
yolved. Of course it takes time for these things to develop but we certainly 
have the experience in some of our present programs to show the direction or 
trend which naturally develops. 

Compensatory payments in any form are, in my opinion, extremely dangerous 
and will eventually bring disaster to agriculture. Since the money for such 
payments must come from Federal funds, which must be appropriated by Con- 
gress, it places the farmer at the mercy of Congress for a profit on his produc- 
tion and possibly for a part of the cost of his operation. I hope we are not 
so naive as to believe that the passage of a law by Congress authorizing com- 
pensatory payments would automatically provide them. You and I certainly 
know that Congress must follow the law with actual appropriations of money 
to make the payments. We know, too, that one Congress cannot bind another 
and that each succeeding Congress would be faced with the question of whether 
to appropriate or not to appropriate, and how much to appropriate for such 
payments. Certainly our memories cannot be so short as to say this cannot 
happen. We have only to look at the recent soil bank program, specifically the 
acreage reserve phase, for an example. The soil bank law, as you know, is 
still law but it is inoperative for the simple reason that Congress did not appro- 
priate the money to continue it. 

For several years now production or compensatory payments, in one form or 
another, have been discussed in our Farm Bureau organization. No other 
subject has been discussed to the extent as has production payments as a means 
of solving the problems of agriculture. On every occasion the decision has been 
overwhelmingly in opposition. According to these discussions and, based upon 
our resolutions, we are just as opposed to these payments for agriculture now 
as we were when they were first proposed. In fact I am not so sure but that 
developments and trends of thought in Government make such proposals more 
dangerous today than they were 10 years ago. 

Again may I encourage you in the interest of agriculture and farm people to 
do everything possible, in the committee or otherwise, to oppose compensatory 
payments for agriculture in any form. As a member of the House Agricultural 
Committee you are in a key position to render a real vital service and protection 
for the farmers of Tennessee and the Nation. 

Yours truly, 
Tom J. Hircu, President. 


WASHINGTON STATE FARM BUREAU, 
Cowiche, Wash., April 11, 1959. 
Hon. CATHERINE May, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mrs. May: My information is that hearings soon will be held before 
the subcommittee of the House Agriculture Committee relative to compensatory 
or production payments for agriculture. This type of program has been pro- 
posed repeatedly over the past several years, ostensibly to give farmers greater 
purchasing power, but bearing the marks of being designed to make farmers more 
and more dependent upon the Federal Government for their income. 

It is presently being proposed that compensatory payments be made to per- 
sons producing the crops now in greatest surplus—wheat and cotton and per- 
haps some others. These are the exact crops in which there has already been 
the greatest interference by Government with basic market principles, the crops 
which have been drastically overproduced because of Government payments. 
Is it reasonable to suppose that a different type of direct Government handout 
would create much different results as far as surplus is concerned? 

As president of the Washington State Farm Bureau Federation, I wish to 
make it clear that the stated policy of this organization is in opposition to com- 
pensatory payments or any other plan of Government subsidization which dis- 
regards the market price system. We ask that you oppose them, too. We 
recognize that agriculture needs some protection against ruinously low prices, 
and believe that Government can give that protection through various ways such 
as prevention of monopoly in labor and industry, soil bank payments, research 
directed toward increased uses and new markets for farm commodities, help in 
organization of bargaining associations, and information relative to markets 
and production. All of these aids to agriculture can be made use of and still 
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leave the farmer free from political interference and domination. Make him 
dependent for his income upon politically manipulated production payments, 
and that traditional freedom no longer will exist. 

You know, of course that the fruitgrowers of Yakima and of the State, of 
which I am one, have experienced disastrously low prices the past two or more 
seasons, and certainly need increased net income if they are to survive. If the 
idea of compensatory payments were to prevail, why should not crops such ag 
ours be eligible, too, since fruit is certainly recognized as a basic part of the 
diet? And where would the cost of a total farm production compensatory pay- 
ment plan be placed? Ten billion dollars a year? Fifteen billion? Twenty 
billion? 

I could continue with further discussion of this subject, but I’m sure yon 
recognize the fallacy and danger of making farming a political privilege. We 
should have less, not more of that kind of thing. We trust you will use your 
vote and your influence to help us retain our freedoms and improve our eco- 
nomic situation through some or all of the methods suggested above, rather 
than through some socialistic venture such as compensatory payments which 
can lead only to more and more of the same, and ultimate destruction of the 
private enterprise system. 

Sincerely, 
HEBER C. THOMPSON, 
President, Washington State Farm Bureau. 





New YorkK FARM BUREAU, 
Ithaca, N.Y., April 11, 1959. 
Hon. ALEXANDER PIRNIE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN PIRNIE: With the subcommittee of the House Agricultural 
Committee currently holding hearings on compensatory payments for agriculture, 
primarily concerning cotton, we are prompted to emphasize to you the im- 
portance of keeping the Federal Government out of such an unsound program. 

The policy of the American Farm Bureau Federation concerning “production 
payments” clearly and correctly reflects the recommendations of New York Farm 
Bureau as expressed by the official County Farm Bureau delegates in our annual 
meeting last November. 

While primary attention is now being given to cotton, we cannot emphasize 
too strongly that if such an unsound program is adopted for cotton, that Congress 
will only be starting a grass fire which will spread to the detriment eventually 
of agriculture, the public, and the Federal Government. 

Production payments constitute a dangerous socialistic scheme. It is a snare 
and a delusion leading consumers to think that it will bring them cheap food and 
at the same time provide farmers with adequate incomes. 

The idea of letting farm products seek their own price level in the marketplace 
for whatever they will bring and then making Government payments to farmers 
to bring their incomes up to some level which some committee or administrative 
body in Washington thinks is a fair level of income is fantastic. It would mean 
that the consumer would pay part of his food bill in the grocery store and part 
of it in increased taxes to the Federal Government. It would mean that farmers 
would actually be placed on the public payroll, eventually becoming wards of 
the Federal Government. 

When one considers the billions of dollars that would be required if such a 
program were to blanket agriculture, it would be naive to even think that the 
Federal Government could long continue such a scheme without placing severe 
restrictions on farmers and dividing up the right to produce. In the opinion 
of New York Farm Bureau this would be tragic. 

We trust that you will use your every influence to vigorously oppose such un- 
sound proposals. 

Sincerely yours, 
New YorkK FARM BUREAU, 
E. 8S. Foster, 
Executive Secretary. 
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KENTUCKY FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 

: Louisville, Ky., April 18, 1959. 
Congressman FRANK A. STUBBLEFIELD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN STUBBLEFIELD: The farmers of Kentucky are deeply con- 
cerned with the production payment plan idea that is contained in some of the 
proposals now before Congress. 

We can think of nothing more dangerous to the future of the individual farmer 
and to agriculture in general than a move in this direction. A program of this 
type would make farmers entirely dependent on Government doles and annual 
congressional appropriations for their very livelihood. The idea of cheap food 
and fiber for the consumer, with the difference made up out of taxes, is a move 
toward socialized agriculture, which would certainly place a limit on the oppor- 
tunities of the individual farmer. 

We realize that consumers would welcome lower prices in the marketplace, 
but we cannot possibly conceive of the public being forever willing to make up 
the difference in higher and higher taxes. We know that the majority of the 
Congressmen do not represent agricultural districts. This in itself is sufficient 
reason for the farmers of Kentucky to oppose this program. 

Without controls, such a plan would certainly bring about more production 
and bigger and bigger surpluses at a time when surpluses are the biggest problem 
facing farmers. On the other hand, such a plan with controls would certainly 
be far removed from the incentive payment idea that has been used to encourage 
production of deficit commodities. We know of no one in Kentucky advocating 
this as a long-range agricultural program. We do not believe the general public 
would permit it to be long range. We can easily anticipate what would happen 
to farmers in a few years after consumers got accustomed to the artificially 
low prices and farmers got used to the subsidy checks from Washington, and 
all of a sudden the Congress decides the program is too costly. 

This program is advocated for the so-called little farmer. If there is anything 
the little farmer wants the most, it is to be a big farmer. Under the production 
payment plan, a ceiling would be placed on how much annual dole an individual 
farmer could receive from Washington. No doubt this limit would be set fairly 
high at first, but we can easily foresee that this limit would be continually moved 
down in a planned leveling out process. We are interested in moving farmers 
up in income, not leveling them down. 

Farmers in Kentucky still believe that the free enterprise system that has 
produced the highest standard of living for farmers and others to be found 
anywhere on earth is a sound system on which to build for the future. Any 
scheme that promises to provide cheap food for consumers and, at the same time, 
good income for farmers, just doesn’t fit into our American system of doing 
business. 

Your kind attention to our views in this matter will be greatly appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
BD. W. Kester, Legislative Director. 


LOUISIANA FARM BurREAU FEDERATION, INC., 
Baton Rouge, La., April 138, 1959. 
Hon. OvERTON Brooks, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak CONGRESSMAN Brooks: In view of the current hearings of the House 
Agriculture Committee in regard to compensatory payments to agriculture, I 
wish to reaffirm the unalterable opposition of our 25,000 farm families to any 
production payment scheme. I am sure you share our views and those of the 
majority of farmers in the Fourth Congressional District that compensatory 
payments to agriculture would have disastrous results to the agricultural econ- 
omy of Louisiana, and subsequently to the entire State. 
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Among the major objections our members have expressed to production pay- 
ment schemes are these: 

1. Farmers do not want further regimentation of their production rights by 
Government, and particularly do not want any program entailing direct pay- 
ments from the U.S. Treasury which would make them dependent on politica} 
action for their livelihood. The apt phrase, “sharecropper of the Federal 
Government,” is especially distasteful to them. 

2. The inflationary nature of this program has also been analyzed by farmers, 
who are becoming increasingly alarmed by the cost-price squeeze on agriculture, 
particularly as it applies to the cost of things farmers must buy. They recog- 
nize that the fantastic cost of this program, even on basic crops, will ultimately 
be used against them in justifying still more price increases for equipment, 
fertilizer, and the like, with a resulting inflation which would more than offset 
any immediate benefits. Farmers also are realists enough to recognize that 
the cost of this program will be so out of proportion as to force subsequent 
reductions in payments, and finally achieve the leveling of each farm to the 
same size, without regard to efficiency. 

3. The cotton farmers of Louisiana, as exemplified by those in your parishes of 
Caddo, Bossier, DeSoto, Red River, Claiborne, Webster and Bienville, see in a 
compensatory payment program the death of cotton. The men who now raise 
cotton for a living know that a combination of boom-and-bust prices in the same 
package, as offered in the formula for compensatory payments (high domestic 
market support, no support for remainder of crop) would immediately result 
in the reduction of cotton production to satisfy domestic needs only. They fur- 
ther realize that this world market would be eliminated by a production payment 
scheme. Farmers of “unprotected” crops also foresee possible bankruptcy as a 
result of the shift of this acreage now dedicated to cotton export production to 
such now-profitable enterprises as livestock or dairying. 

4. Another major reason, and in many minds the greatest argument, against 
compensatory payments is because farmers know that permitting consumers to 
buy their food with tax dollars instead of wages will result in a cheap food 
philosophy that strikes at the very foundation of our free enterprise system, 
Such a philosophy finally must bring a full-scale planned economy, where Goy- 
ernment planners will tell the housewife what to buy and how much to pay, 
instead of letting consumers themselves set prices by their willingness to buy. 

It is my sincere hope that you would support these views and so go on record 
with the House Agriculture Subcommittee hearings in Wednesday, April 15. Per- 
mission is granted for quoting parts or this entire expression into the record. 
Thanks. 

Yours very truly, 
L. L. LOVELY, 
President, Louisiana Farm Bureau Federation. 


Mr. Gatuines. The hearings will be recessed subject to the call of 
the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 5:45 p.m., the committee adjourned subject to call 
of the Chair.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 6, 1959 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Famity Farms 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met pursuant to notice at 10:10 a.m., room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D.C., Hon. Clark W. 
Thompson (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Thompson, Grant, Matthews, Coad, Mrs. 
May, Quie, and Pirnie. 

Also present: Representatives Dixon, Johnson, Hagen, and Short. 

Francis M. LeMay, staff consultant, 

Mr. THompson. The subcommittee will be in order. 

I believe everybody who is on the witness list this morning testified 
a year ago in behalf of the Brooks-Hays bill, which we were then con- 
sidering and which this subcommittee reported favorably to the full 
committee shortly after, but too Jate to get action in the House. I, 
therefore, feel that it is unnecessary to explain the motives behind 
this series of bills, because I think we all understand, some of you who 
are witnesses better than those of us sitting up here around the 
committee rostrum. 

The Department sent up a report, and the Department said that they 
favored the objectives of the bill. 

The Bureau of the Budget, however, said the following, and I 
should like to read this into the record here, although we will have the 
complete letter in the proper place in the hearing. The Bureau said 
this: 

You are advised that while there would be no objection to the presentation to 
the committee of such report as you may deem appropriate— 


this is written by the department— 


the Bureau of the Budget does not see any clear need for creation of a Commis- 
sion on Country Life at this time. The duties of the Commission already appear 
to be vested in the Department of Agriculture. As your proposed report indi- 
cates, much of this work is already underway in the Department’s rural develop- 
nent program. 

Well, of course, that does not coincide with our feelings at all. And 
by “our” I mean all of us who are here in this room. We have asked 
the Department of Agriculture to tell us about their rural development 
program. And this is my thought. We have no doubt of the sincerity 
of the Bureau of the Budget in feeling that the rural development 

rogram is complete in itself and does the job that we have in mind. 
Ve do not agree with this position. I will not attempt to tell what 
they are doing. You can take it from there and in your testimony 


1 
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bring out how much further we hope to go with the proposed Com. 
mission. If you can anticipate what they would say when they come 
up tomorrow, it would be very hefpful. I give you a preview of the 
thinking on the committee: We want to start where the rural develop. 
ment program leaves off. Will you please keep that in mind as you 
testify? Bear in mind that the Department, in all sincerity, wil] 
ees testimony, and we will certainly try to coordinate with their 
efforts. 

The coauthor of the bill, Mr. Quie and I, and Dr. Dixon, and 
various others have studied it very carefully. We have prepared a 


bill, which we hope will be reasonably noncontroversial. In last | 


year’s bill, which seemed to me to be a very good one, mention was 
made of social reforms and that led some organizations to think that 
it was a socialistic bill. Nobody could quite figure why. If I ever 
saw a less socialistic group than the one that is here to testify today, 
I do not recall it. One organization wanted everybody to oppose it 
in the committee, everybody they could get to, because they said it 
was controlled and sparked by the CIO-AFL, which, of course, is 
perfectly absurd. I would expect both of those organizations to be 


favorable to it. We had not even asked them to testify, because we | 


thought it was a little out of their field. Possibly, the Commission, if 

we were able to form it, will consult with them. I would hope so. 
There is a question that I hope you will consider very carefully, 

and that is, the size and composition of the Commission, if we are 


15, 9 of whom are to be appointed by the President, 3 from the Senate, 


j 
successful in passing the bill. As we have it now, it is composed of | 


and 3 from the House. Frankly, it seems to me that is a little w- 


balanced, and that it would be much wiser if no erowe of appointees 
1 


could dominate the thinking of the Commission. With that in mind, 
we may look with favor on making it a 15-man commission with 5 
from downtown and 5 from each of the congressional bodies. Ther, | 
no one group can control it. 

There is another thing I would like you to think about. And you 
can see, ladies and gentlemen, I regard this as a conference rather 
than a hearing. We are just talking it over. I, for one, do not know 
exactly what we ought todo. I would not at all be surprised but what 
we should limit the number of appointees from any one department s0 
that the Commerce Department could not dominate it, nor could the 
Department of the Interior or the Department of Agriculture or any 
other department downtown. We want this Commission to be ma 
position to consider all phases of the country life. 

I would like to recognize now Mr. Quie for such statement as he 
may make. He isa coauthor. 

(H.R. 5012, H.R. 5022, H.R. 5517, and the report are as follows:) 


[H.R. 5012, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 
A BILL To establish a Commission on Country Life, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United State 
of America in Congress assembled, 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Section 1. Because (1) economic changes are profoundly affecting all phase 
of human life and endeavor in country communities; (2) there is currently 4 
need for greater awareness on the part of all people, their organizations, =| 
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their leadership concerning the interrelatedness of rural and urban forces shap- 
ing the country community; (3) rural organizations and leadership are in need 
of a critical and thoughtful appraisal of the forces shaping the country com- 
munity; (4) in a time of great economic adjustment spokesmen for country 

ple must be encouraged to safeguard the opportunity for full development of 
individual and local community initiative; and (5) there is a need for an ap- 
proach to the changing country scene which will provide the Nation with a body 
of objective facts, thoughtful appraisal, and a value base to help its people make 
wise decisions in the area of country living, it is therefore determined to be 
necessary to establish a commission to develop this approach, advise and recom- 
mend with regard to problems, needs, probable courses of action, or other appro- 
priate nreans which will help the Nation to act wisely in this time of unprece- 
dented change in country community living. 


COMMISSION ON COUNTRY LIFE 


Sec. 2. (a) For the purpose of carrying out this Act there is hereby estab- 
lished an independent commission to be known as the Commission on Country 
Life (hereafter in this Act referred to as the “Commission”). 

(b) The Commission shall be composed of fifteen members, as follows: 

(1) Nine members, of whom not more than six shall be members of the 
same political party and shall be appointed by the President of the United 
States ; 

(2) Three members appointed by the President of the Senate, two from 
the majority party, and one from the minority party ; and 

(3) Three members appointed by the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, two from the majority party, and one from the minority party. 

(ec) Any vacancy in the Commission shall not affect its powers, but shall be 
filled in the same manner in which the original appointment was made. 

(d) Eight members of the Commission shall constitute a quorum, but a lesser 
number may conduct hearings. 

(e) Service of an individual as a member of the Commission or employment 
of an individual by the Commission as an attorney or expert in any field, on 
a part-time or full-time basis, with or without compensation, shall not be con- 
sidered as service or employment bringing such individual within the pro- 
visions of section 281, 283, 284, 434, or 1914 of title 18 of the United States 
Code, or section 190 of the Revised Statutes of the United States (5 U.S.C. 99). 

(f) The members of the Commission shall select a Chairman and Vice Chairman 
from the membership of the Commission. 


DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 3. (a) The Commission shall carry out the purposes of section 1 of this 
Act and in so doing shall— 

(1) assemble the facts necessary to give a comprehensive picture with 
respect to the major trends affecting country community living; 

(2) identify major gaps between the problems of country residents and 
the organized means to handle their problems ; 

(3) evaluate interrelatedness, and functions of the various institutions, 
agencies, and organizations serving country people; 

(4) evaluate the impact of technological developments on living and 
ways of making a living in the country community ; 

(5) assets the impact of the changing composition of the country com- 
munity population on economic goals and values; and 

(6) develop, a set of principles and guides to serve as a basis for ap- 
proaches to improved country living in the years ahead. 

(b) The Commission, not later than two years after the date on which the 
fifteenth member of the Commission is appointed, shall submit to the President 
and to the Congress its final report, including recommendations for legislative 
action; and the Commission shall also from time to time make other reports on 
the activities and studies of the Commission. Copies of reports of the Com- 
mission shall be distributed free to interested persons. 


HEARINGS ; OBTAINING INFORMATION 


Sec.4. (a) The commission or, on the authorization of the commission, 
any subcommittee or member thereof, may, for the purpose of carrying out the 
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provisions of this act, sit and act at such times and places as the commission 
or each subcommittee or member may deem advisable. 

(b) All agencies, departments, and independent instrumentalities of the 
Government are hereby authorized and directed to cooperate with the com- 
mission, and, to the extent permitted by law, furnish all such information ag 
requested by the commission. 


APPROPRIATIONS, EXPENSES, AND PERSONNEL 


Sec. 5. (a) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such amounts 
as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this act, but not to exceed 
$250,000 annually. 

(b) Each member of the commission shall receive $50 per diem when engaged 
in the performance of duties vested in the commission, except that no compen- 
sation shall be paid by the United States, by reason of service as a member of 
such commission, to any such member who is receiving other compensation from 
the United States, or to any member who is receiving compensation from any 
State or local government. 

(c) Each member of the commission shall be reimbursed for travel, subsist- 
ence, and other necessary expenses incurred by him in the performance of duties 
vested in the commission. 

(d) The commission may appoint and fix the compensation of such employees 
as it deems advisable without regard to the provisions of the civil service laws 
or the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 

(e) The commission may procure, without regard to the civil service laws or 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, temporary and intermittent services 
to the same extent as is authorized by section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946, 
as amended (5 U.S.C, 55a), but at rates not to exceed $50 per diem for indi- 
viduals. 

(f) The commission may appoint and fix the compensation of a director, 
without regard to the civil service laws or the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, who shall perform such duties as the commission shall prescribe. The 
compensation paid to such director under the provisions of this subsection shall 
not exceed the rate of $16,000 per annum. 


HEADQUARTERS 


Sec. 6. The commission may establish and maintain its headquarters at what- 
ever place within the United States that is determined by the commission. 


TERMINATION OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 7. Six months after the transmittal to the Congress of the final report 
provided for in section 3(b) of this act, the commission shall cease to exist. 


[H.R. 5022, 86th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To establish a Commission on Country Life, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


SecTIon 1. Because (1) economic changes are profundly affecting all phases 
of human life and endeavor in country communities; (2) {here is currently a 
need for greater awareness on the part of all people, their organizations, and 
their leadership concerning the interrelatedness of rural and urban forces shap- 
ing the country community; (3) rural organizations and leadership are in 
need of a critical and thoughtful appraisal of the forces shaping the country 
community; (4) in a time of great economic adjustment spokesmen for country 
people must be encouraged to safeguard the opportunity for full development 
of individual and local community initiative; and (5) there is a need for an 
approach to the changing country scene which will provide the Nation with 4 
body of objective facts, thoughtful appraisal, and a value base to help its people 
make wise decisions in the area of country living, it is therefore determined 
to be necessary to establish a commission to develop this approach, advice and | 
recommend with regard to problems, needs, probable courses of action or other 
appropriate means which will help the Nation to act wisely in this time of ut | 
precedented change in country community living. 
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COMMISSION ON COUNTRY LIFE 


Sec. 2. (a) For the purpose of carrying out this Act there is hereby estab- 
lished an independent commission to be known as the Commission on Country 
Life (hereafter in this Act referred to as the “Commission’’). 

(b) The Commission shall be composed of fifteen members, as follows: 

(1) Nine members, of whom not more than six shall be members of the same 
political party and shall be appointed by the President of the United States; 

(2) Three members appointed by the President of the Senate, two from the 
majority party, and one from the minority party ; and 

(3) Three members appointed by the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, two from the majority party, and one from the minority party. 

(ce) Any vacancy in the Commission shall not affect its powers, but shall be 
filled in the Same manner in which the original appointment was made. 

(d) Eight members of the Commission shall constitute a quorum, but a lesser 
number may conduct hearings. 

(e) Service of an individual as a member of the Commission or employment 
of an individual by the Commission as an attorney or expert in any field, on a 
part-time or full-time basis, with or without compensation, shall not be con- 
sidered as service or employment bringing such individual within the provisions 
of sections 281, 283, 284, 434, or 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, or 
section 190 of the Revised Statutes of the United States (5 U.S.C. 99). 

(f) The members of the Commission shall select a Chairman and Vice 
Chairman from the membership of the Commission. 


DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 3. (a) The Commission shall carry out the purposes of section 1 of this 
Act and in so doing shall— 

(1) assemble the facts necessary to give a comprehensive picture with 
respect to the major trends affecting country community living ; 

(2) identify major gaps between the problems of country residents and 
the organized means to handle their problems: 

(3) evaluate interrelatedness and functions of the various institutions, 
agencies, and organizations serving country people ; 

(4) evaluate the impact of technological developments on living and 
ways of making a living in the country community ; 

(5) assess the impact of the changing composition of the country com- 
munity population on economic goals and values; and 

(6) develop a set of principles and guides to serve as a basis for ap- 
proaches to improved country living in the years ahead. 

(b) The Commission, not later than two years after the date on which the 
fifteenth member of the Commission is appointed, shall submit to the President 
and to the Congress its final report, including recommendations for legislative 
action; and the Commission shall also from time to time make other reports on 
the activities and studies of the Commission. Copies of reports of the Commis- 
sion shall be distributed free to interested persons. 


HEARINGS ; OBTAINING INFORMATION 


Sec. 4. (a) The Commission or, on the authorization of the Commission, any 
subcommittee or member thereof, may, for the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of this Act, sit and act at such tmes and places as the Commission or 
each subcommittee or member may deem advisable. 

(b) All agencies, departments, and independent instrumentalities of the 
Government are hereby authorized and directed to cooperate with the Com- 
mission, and, to the extent permitted by law, furnish all such information as 
requested by the Commission. 


APPROPRIATIONS, EXPENSES, AND PERSONNEL 


Sec. 5. (a) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such amounts 
as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act, but not to exceed 
$250,000 annually. 

(b) Each member of the Commission shall receive $50 per diem when 
engaged in the performance of duties vested in the Commission, except that no 
compensation shall be paid by the United States, by reason of service as a 
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member of such Commission, to any such member who is receiving other com. 
pensation from the United States, or to any member who is receiving compenga- 
tion from any State or local government. 

(c) Each member of the Commission shall be reimbursed for travel, syb. 
sistence, and other necessary expenses incurred by him in the performance of 
duties vested in the Commission. 

(d) The Commission may appoint and fix the compensation of such employees 
as it deems advisable without regard to the provisions of the civil service laws 
or the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 

(e) The Commission may procure, without regard to the civil service laws or 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, temporary and intermittent services 
to the same extent as is authorized by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946, 
as amended (5 U.S.C. 55a), but at rates not to exceed $50 per diem for 
individuals. 

(f) The Commission may appoint and fix the compensation of a Director, 
without regard to the civil service laws or the Classification Act of 1949, ag 
amended, who shall perform such duties as the Commission shall prescribe, 
The compensation paid to such Director under the provisions of this subsection 
shall not exceed the rate of $16,000 per annum. 


HEADQUARTERS 


Sec. 6. The Commission may establish and maintain its headquarters at what- 
ever place within the United States that is determined by the Commission. 


TERMINATION OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 7. Six months after the transmittal to the Congress of the final report 
provided for in section 3(b) of this Act, the Commission shall cease to exist. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
April 8, 1959. 
Hon. Harorip D. Coorey, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CooLtey: This is in reply to your request of March 3, 1959, 
for a report on H.R. 5022, a bill to establish a Commission on Country Life to 
provide a body of objective facts and to advise and recommend with regard to 
problems, needs, and courses of action including a set of principles and guides 
to serve as a basis for approaches to improved country liying. 

This Department favors the objectives of the bill. 

There is much to be accomplished by way of drawing together, from many 
sources, facts and trends about problems and opportunities for rural life and 
making these available to the public. Much of the needed work is in a field 
where active exploration and demonstration is underway as part of the rural 
development program. Some related work has been instigated by congres- 
sional committees such as the Family Farms Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and the Subcommittee on Agricultural Policy of the 
Joint Economic Committee. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises as follows: 

“You are advised that while there would be no objection to the presentation 
to the committee of such report as you may deem appropriate, the Bureau of 
the Budget does not see any clear need for creation of a Commission on Country 
Life at this time. The duties of the commission already appear to be vested in 
the Department of Agriculture. As your proposed report indicates, much of 
this work is already underway in the Department’s rural development program.” 

Sincerely yours, 
E. T. BENSON. 


[H.R. 5517, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To establish a Commission on Country Life, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Secrion 1. Because (1) economic changes are profoundly affecting all phases of 
human life and endeavor in country communities; (2) there is currently a need 
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for greater awareness on the part of all people, their organizations, and their 
jeadership concerning the interrelatedness of rural and urban forces shaping the 
country community; (3) rural organizations and leadership are in need of a 
critical and thoughtful appraisal of the forces shaping the country community ; 
(4) in a time of great economic adjustment spokesmen for country people 
must be encouraged to safeguard the opportunity for full development of in- 
dividual and local community initiative; and (5) there is a need for an approach 
to the changing country scene which will provide the Nation with a body of 
objective facts, thoughtful appraisal, and a value base to help its people make 
wise decisions in the area of country living, it is therefore determined to 
be necessary to establish a commission to develop this approach, advice and 
recommend with regard to problems, needs, probable courses of action, or other 
appropriate means which will help the Nation to act wisely in this time of 
unprecedented change in country community living. 


COMMISSION ON COUNTRY LIFE 


Sec. 2. (a) For the purpose of carrying out this Act there is hereby estab- 
lished an independent commission to be known as the Commission on Country 
Life (hereafter in this Act referred to as the “Commission”). 

(b) The Commission shall be composed of fifteen members, as follows: 

(1) Nine members, of whom not more than six shall be members of the same 
political party and shall be appointed by the President of the United States ; 

(2) Three members appointed by the President of the Senate, two from the 
majority party, and one from the minority party ; and 

(3) Three members appointed by the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
two from the majority party, and one from the minority party. 

(ec) Any vacancy in the Commission shall not affect its powers, but shall be 
filled in the same manner in which the original appointment was made. 

(d) Eigh® members of the Commission shall constitute a quorum, but a 
lesser number may conduct hearings. 

(e) Service of an individual as a member of the Commission or employment 
of an individual by the Commission as an attorney or expert in any field, on 
a part-time or full-time basis, with or without compensation, shall not be con- 
sidered as service or employment bringing such individual within the provisions 
of section 281, 283, 284, 434, or 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, or 
section 190 of the Revised Statutes of the United States (5 U.S.C. 99). 

(f) The members of the Commission shall select a Chairman and Vice Chair- 
man from the membership of the Commission. 


DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 3. (a) The Commission shall carry out the purposes of section 1 of this 
Act and in so doing shall— 

(1) assemble the facts necessary to give a comprehensive picture with 
respect to the major trends affecitng country community living; 

(2) identify major gaps between the problems of country residents and 
the organized means to handle their problems; 

(8) evaluate interrelatedness, and functions of the various institutions, 
agencies, and organizations serving country people; 

(4) evaluate the impact of technological developments on living and ways 
of making a living in the country community ; 

(5) assess the impact of the changing composition of the country com- 
munity population on economic goals and values; and 

(6) develop a set of principles and guides to serve as a basis for ap- 
proaches to improved country living in the years ahead. 

(b) The Commission, not later than two years after the date on which the 
fifteenth member of the Commission is appointed, shall submit to the President 
and to the Congress its final report, including recommendations for legislative 
action; and the Commission shall also from time to time make other reports on 
the activities and studies of the Commission. Copies of reports of the Commis- 
sion shall be distributed free to interested persons. 


HEARINGS ; OBTAINING INFORMATION 


Sec. 4. (a) The Commission or, on the authorization of the Commission, any 


| subcommittee or member théreof, may, for the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
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visions of this Act, sit and act at such times and places as the Commission or 
each subcommittee or member may deem advisable. 

(b) All agencies, departments, and independent instrumentalities of the Goy. 
ernment are hereby authorized and directed to cooperate with the Commission 
and, to the extent permitted by law, furnish all such information as requested by 
the Commission. 

APPROPRIATIONS, EXPENSES, AND PERSONNEL 


Sec. 5. (a) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such amounts ag 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act, but not to exceed 
$250,000 annually. 

(b) Each member of the Commission shall receive $50 per diem when engaged 
in the performance of duties vested in the Commission, except that no compensa- 
tion shall be paid by the United States, by reason of service as a member of such 
Commission, to any such member who is receiving other compensation from the 

Jnited States, or to any member who is receiving compensation from any State 
or local government. 

(c) Each member of the Commission shall be reimbursed for travel, sub- 
sistence, and other necessary expenses incurred by him in the performance of 
duties vested in the Commission. 

(d) The Commission may appoint and fix the compensation of such employees 
as it deems advisable without regard to the provisions of the civil service laws or 
the Classitication Act of 1949, as amended. 

(e) The Commission may procure, without regard to the civil service laws 
or the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, temporary and intermittent services 
to the same extent as is authorized by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 55a), but at rates not to exceed $50 per diem for individuals, 

(f) The Commission may appoint and fix the compensation of a Director, 
without regard to the civil service laws or the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, who shall perform such duties as the Commission shall prescribe, 
The compensation paid to such Director under the provisions of this subsection 
shall not exceed the rate of $16,000 per annum. 


HEADQUARTERS 


Sec. 6. The Commission may establish and maintain its headquarters at 
whatever place within the United States that is determined by the Commission. 


TERMINATION OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 7. Six months after the transmittal to the Congress of the final report 
provided for in section 3(b) of this Act, the Commission shall cease to exist. 


Mr. Coan. I hesitate to interrupt here, but some of us do have to | 


attend the Livestock and Feed Grain Subcommittee hearing. Before 
I leave, I should like to state, first of all, my very sincere interest in 
this legislation. I feel that it has been very wisely drawn and I am 
again in favor of it and I have so expressed myself previously. 

In addition to the Rural Life Commission, and to this legislation, 
and to any and all activity as we have discussed it, I would like to 
make this brief request, that is, that this subcommittee at an appro- 
priate time analyze the situation of making a thorough study on its 
own of the family life conditions around the country, and the family 
farm conditions in the rural areas. I would like to make that a re 
quest—I recently brought up the subject in my district, and it drew 
tremendous applause—that this subcommittee may have various hear- 
ings in cities around the country. I would like to make that in the 
form of a formal request. One of the places I would like to have this 
subcommittee visit would be in my own district. Of course, I am sure 
there are many places around this country, in which the subcommittee 
could and should sit. If that is in the wisdom of the committee, I 
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should like to tender that as an invitation to make it a suggestion that 
we do hold those hearings. 

Mr. Breepine. I would like to make a few comments. I, too, have 
to leave the committee. Iam sorry. I have another engagement here 
with the Livestock and Feed Grain Subcommittee. 

I want to make myself known on this legislation. Certainly, living 
in the country myself, knowing the value of the family-sized farm, 
and the farm community life that we have, that and I am for this legis- 
lation. That will be very helpful assistance in helping to promote this. 

I would like to offer that. I would like to be excused. 

Mr. THomeson. Reluctantly, we will let you go. I am sorry there 
are conflicting committee hearings. But we will get along the best 
wecan. Some few of the best ones will be left here. [Laughter.] 

Thank you for coming. 

Mr. Breepine. Thank you. 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you for your interest. All right, Mr. Quie. 

Mr. Qure. Mr. Chairman, I am glad we took care of our two col- 
leagues from Iowa and Kansas and gave them an opportunity to 
express their views in support of this legislation. 

t is quite evident from the hearings of last year, there is support 
for this legislation, and rather than go into a lengthy expression of 
what should be accomplished and what we expect to be accomplished 
by the passage of this bill and establishment of the Commission on 
Country Life, I will just give my remarks that I put in the record one 
day, and ask that they be imeluded in these hearings this morning 
yather than go into any detail, if that is all right, Mr. Chairman; 
and it will give more time to the witnesses. 

Mr. Tuompson. I think that is very wise. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


[Congressional Record, House, Feb. 25, 1959] 
COMMISSION ON CounTRY LIFE 


(Mr. Quie asked and was given permission to address the House for 1 minute.) 

Mr. Quire. Mr. Speaker, today I am introducing legislation which, if enacted, 
would establish a Commission on Country Life. 

It just might be that, at first glance, Members of this body—who are called 
upon daily to study proposals and programs of major importance to our coun- 
try—might be tempted to postpone consideration of this bill on the grounds 
that it is just another academic and scholastic appraisal of country living. 

The fact is that the need for this Commission is of a top-priority nature— 
and that far from being an ivory tower study group, this Commission would 
come to grips with the very real problems confronting a large and important 
segment of our people. 

I suppose that there are three very graphic reasons for the formation of this 
peenatien. These reasons might well be called the past, the present, and the 
uture. 

The past amply illustrates the need for the Commission.. Fifty-one years 
ago, there were people who were convinced that President Theodore Roosevelt 
was appointing just another impractical study group when he assigned a group 
of people to the first Commission on Country Life. But the fact remains that 
from the recommendations of this first Commission came the impetus for many 
modern rural programs which we today accept as commonplace. The fact re- 
mains that the first Commission performed an enormous service to our country 
by outlining the necessary steps for our country to take in order to close the 
gaps in social and economic development between the country and the city. 

The Country Life Commission of 1908 faced up to the challenge which the 20th 
century was imposing not only on agriculture, but on all the people who lived 
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outside the environs of the metropolitan community And so from the Cop. 
mission came the impelling force for the great farm _voperatives and organiza. 
tions which have played such a conspicuous part in rural development. From 
that Commission came the 4~H movement which has trained so many young 
people for roles of leadership in life on the land. 

In short, the lesson we have from the past is that such a Commission hag 
produced and can again produce a necessary blueprint for progressive ruraj 
living. 

The present produces widespread evidence for a new Commission. Proba 
there is no better assessment of the needs of the present in rural living than 
what has been compiled by the American Country Life Association, which has 
advocated a Commission on Country Life. In an initial proposal which it has 
advanced, the association says: 

“Through the years many problems have been solved or at least greatly 
reduced. This has been brought about by the willingness of rural areas to 
work together in developing and supporting self-help agencies and organizations, 

“But in a changing society, there is no permanent answer. Ina society such as 
ours which believes so strongly in the idea of progress, disequilibriums are the 
natural outcome. The whole does not move forward or respond to the stregges 
and strains in the same degree as some of its parts. This is particularly 
characteristic of a society where people are geared to the idea of freedom of 
thought and action. 

“Because of this, it seems wise from time to time to engage in a major stock. 
taking effort. The time is already here when a kind of general balance sheet 
for country living would be of use in all the major efforts being made to maxi- 
mize satisfactions of people who are country residents. 

“The appointment of a body of highly skilled scholars, leaders, and spokesmen 
for country interests, charged with the responsibility of giving meaning to the 
forces directing country living today, would seem to be a practical action. 

“Tf such a group would do nothing else but come up with some insights on hoy | 
the technological revolution will alter the concept of agricultural production by 
family units, it would have served its purpose well.” 

And what of the future? The ability of rural citizens—those on the farms, in 
the small communities and in the suburbs—to solve their own problems depends 
on the tools which only concentrated study and examination can give them / 
today. i 

We all know the value of research—because in a scientific and technological 
nature this has been brought home to us with telling effect. The study and | 
blueprint drawing today gear directly in to tomorrow. We cannot afford to } 
coast into tomorrow without adequate preparation, without the tools to meet | 
tomorrow’s problems. 

These, then, are—it seems to me—the most effective arguments for a Con- 
mission on Country Life. The record of past accomplishments, the need of today, 
and the forthcoming challenges of tomorrow. 

Now, what of the machinery of this Commission? The bill I am introducing 
today starts off with a declaration of purpose, and cites the five readily apparent 
reasons for its introduction—stemming from profound economie changes affecting 
all phases of human life and endeavor in country communities; the need for 
greater awareness on the part of all people concerning the interrelatedness of 
rural and urban forces shaping the country community: the need for a critical 
and thoughtful appraisal of the forces shaping the country community by rural 
organizations; the preservation of opportunity for individual and local con- 
munity initiative in a time of great economic adjustment; and the necessity for 
the Nation to have a body of objective facts, thoughtful appraisal, and a basis 
of value to enable our people to make wise decisions in’ the area of country living. 

To imp!ement these goals, a Commission would be appointed to study economie 
changes. in rural living during a period of 2 years. The Commission would be 
composed of 15 members. Nine of these would be appointed by the President 
of the United States—but not more than six of this number would be of the 
same political party. Three members would be appointed by the President of the 
Senate, two from the majority party and one from the minority party. Thre 
members would be appointed by the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
two from the majority party and one from the minority party. 

The members of the Commission would then select a chairman from the mem- 
bership and on completion of its study within the 2-year period, would submit! 
to the President and Congress its final report, including recommendations fr | 
legislative action. 
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This, in brief, and without significant omission, would be the framework of the 
Commission and a guide to its operation. 

There is nothing more for me to say other than to underscore, as forcefully as 
I can, the nonpartisan and objective nature of this Commission. Last year I 
was honored to share the authorship of a bill calling for a Commission on Coun- 
try Life with a man I profoundly admire, the then Democratic Congressman from 
Arkansas, Brooks Hays. Mr. Hays is no longer in this House, but I have met 
with him, and I can assure my colleagues that he is intensely interested in the 
welfare of this bill. Both of us agree—as I am sure an overwhelming majority 
of Members in this body agree—that the need for the Commission is evident. 

This year I am privileged to share the authorship with a distinguished member 
of the majority group in this body, Congressman Clark Thompson, of Texas- Mr. 
Thompson is, as you know, the chairman of the Family Farm Subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Agriculture and is a man who is thoroughly familiar 
with the work the Commission would pursue. s 

I hope that this Congress will give the bill the attention it deserves, because 
there are few things we can do today which will be of greater service to the 
future of our rural areas. 


Mr. Quire. I talked to many of the people in my district, and some 
people around here who have doubts about this Commission, and the 
necessity of it. Some of these people figure there is need for another 
study. Many studies in other areas of our economy have been made. 

The other evening, I attended a dinner of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of Minnesota here in Washington, and I was listening 
with much interest to the discussion of the speaker and the need for 
a study that he was talking about and as he gave his views, I was 
very interested to see that other segments of our country feel they 
need a study, too, as an example, for the necessity of our study, I 
should like to refer to these comments of Fred Deming of the Ninth 
Federal Reserve District. 

He referred to the Upper Midwest Research and Development 
Council, and after he reviewed some of the things that had happened 
in the Upper Midwest, he said: 


Why have these developments occurred and what can we do to change this 
picture for the better? 


Similar questions will be asked in our commission on country life. 
Then he said: 


These are the basic questions that we hope the economic survey will provide 
some answers for. These answers simply are not available now. A former 
boss of mine used to observe that people know a lot of. things that just are not 
so. We suspect that some of the glib answers that can be given to account for 
the past developments or to point toward the future just are not so. We believe 
it will take hard digging to get to the real facts, and we hope to get these facts 
and then we hope the people of the region can do something with them. 

This is true about facts pertaining to country life also. 


He goes on to say: 


We propose the emphasis of this program will be an analytical economic 
research rather than the gathering of statistics. The study will give full 
emphasis to the natural resource potential of the region, but in relation to com- 
prehensive projects of future consumer, producer, and Government demands. 
From a development point of view, resources do not have economic values unless 
a demand exists for the goods that can be produced from the resources. 


And he goes on to mention various questions about how the present 
economy of the Upper Midwest operates. What are the growth 
prospects of the present activities in the region; what new activities 
can be developed, in the Upper Midwest, especially studies of the re- 
gional growth factors; what are the principal barriers to regional 
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growth; what other segments of our economy are doing a study into 
what is happening and what should be the projected future in any 
segment of our economy or area of our country. 

I just want to bring this up, so that if anybody is reading the report 
who might use it for m: uking a study of country living, they will see 
that this type of study is being made by other segments of our eoulalal 
as well. Thank you. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Thank you. 

Are there any other members who wish to speak? 

Mr. Grant. Not to make a statement. Since Mr, Quie is testifying 
on his bill, frankly, I am somewhat worried about it. I, certaimly, do 
share with the members of this committee their interest and, 1 say, 
a deep interest in the welfare of the farmers of this Nation. But it 
seems to me that. if we are interested in the people who till the soil 
that we better get on with some legislation that we have before the 
committee. 

I represent, to a large extent, a section of poor people, many of 
them white, many of them colored. 

I would love to know as to this language here which is pretty tech- 
nical—I would like to know from the author of the bill, how this is 
going to help my small farmers who are trying to eke out. a living 
from the soil and, partic ularly, might I refer to what is section 3, 
line 7 on page 4 to “evaluate i iterrel: itions and functions of the vari- 
ous institutiens, agencies, and organizations serving country people,” 

Could you give me some explanation of what that would do—what 
the Commission is going to do with that ? 

Mr. THompson. Since this |: anguage comes largely from the Coun- 
try Life Association itself, and since the people of that group are 
here, I would like to let them answer that. I have my own ideas, and 
some of my ideas are that is what the Commission is supposed to 
figure out. I would like some of those who have had a part in formu- 
lating to say as to why it went into the bill. 

Mr. Grant. I am ere author of the bill. 

Mr. Tuompson. I do not know whether you are reading mine or 
Mr. Quie’s bill. 

Mr. Grant. I was reading Mr. Quie’s because he was testifying on 
it. I imagine he took the witness stand and he would yield for 
questions. 

Mr. Quite. I would like to answer that. I think that as Mr. Thomp- 
son points out that we would learn more or better answers, perhaps, 
from the members of the American Country Life Association, but I 
would like to take a stab at it. 

We went in this quite well when the bill was drawn up. You have 
to practically go back to the Commission that. was held in 1908, and 
from that a study was made of country life of that time. From that 
study came many of the agencies and institutions and organizations, 
that: are serving country people right now, such as the Extension Serv- 
ice, the 4-H clubs, the farm or ganizations, cooperatives, and these 

various organizations that now are established to serve country peo- 
ple. We want to have an evaluation of what they are doing, how the 
county agent or the Extension Service is really helping the people i in 
your area, for instance. We understand that 56 percent of the 
farmers produce only 9 percent of the goods. That is a generalized 
statement that has been tossed around for a long time. 
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We have many of these institutions, agencies, and organizations 
serving your country peopte and that are serving mine. 

I think a close study of what they are doing, how they affect each 
other, could give us the direction for the future of helping those 
people and providing a better service for them. 

Mr. Grant. I imagine No. 6 there, “develop a set of principles and 

ides to serve as a basis for approaches to improved country living 
in years ahead””—that would be in the same category. 

The only interest I have here, as I say, I know you are‘all deeply 
interested in the farmer—I just do not want the farmers asking for 
a loaf of bread and we give them a stone and another commission. 
I think we are about commissioned to death. That is no reflection on 
this bill nor any reflection on who might be appointed. 

There is one other thing I want to ask about. 

Mr. Quiz. A lot has happened to agriculture in the last 50 years 
and many studies have been made. But who knows about a study 
that was made by one group, or another study that was made by a 
farmer aie or another study that was made by a research 

up any times there is a waste of the scientific talent that we 
Live, because everybody is making studies and there is little correla- 
tion and bringing together, any group acting as a catalyst to bring 
them all together to know what has been done in the past can give us 
direction for the future. This is the biggest reason for this bill. We 
have had commission studies made batore, but none on the overall 

of country living since 1908. 

Mr. Grant. One other question and then I yield. I think we get 
the milk in the coconut now. 

I notice that in the bill that was introduced last year and the bill 

resently an in the Senate that they have a civil rights section 
lee ord won’t find it in your bill—but in last year’s, and I imagine 
it would be put back in, where one of the most obnoxious, one of the 
worst sections that I have ever seen in any bill which states: 


Section Four. Upon the authorization of the commission, any suitable com- 
mittee or any member thereof, may for the purpose— 


now listen to this— 


of carrying out the provisions of this act hold such hearings and sit and act 
at such times and places, administer such oaths and require by subpoena or 
otherwise, the attendance and testimony of such witnesses and production of 
such books, records, correspondence, memorandum, papers, and documents as 
the Commission or such subcommittee or any member may deem advisable. 
Subpoenas may be issued under the signature of the chairman of the commis- 
sion, of such subcommittee or any duly designated member and may be served 
by any person designated by such chairman or member. 


That just sets up a Gestapo agency in this country to give the Com- 
mission created like this subpena powers, to go out and subpena duces 
tecum, to bring in testimony, to go into their records. I think it is 
one of the most dangerous things that was every put in this legisla- 
tion. 

Of course, I certainly compliment you gentlemen in dropping that, 
but you have got this in the Senate bill. And evidently, somebody 
behind this thing is furnishing us copies of this bill that are interested 
in that. What guarantee will we have if this Committee passes it 
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out and the Senate passed a bill, that it won’t be in there? I think it 
is tragic. 

I am sure that the gentlemen do not believe they want any such sec- 
tion to have a commission go over the country going into private af.- 
fairs of individuals, of organizations, and it is not sufficient just to 
say you will strike it out. Somebody is interested in getting that in 
here and for what purpose—what purpose ? 

Mr. Quire. This came out last year at the hearings. We tried to 
find out from the people who were witnesses, who were instrumental 
in having this bill drawn up, what their purpose was. There was not 
a one of them that had any purpose in this. 

We found that when the Commission on Country Life bill was to 
be written it was sent down to the Department of Agriculture. They 
have a drafting service down there and they wrote it up. There was 
some similar commission in the past of some kind that they copied this 
word for word from and this subpena power was in there. It had 
something to do with the reorganization but I do not recall it. If I 
checked through in the hearings, I could find it for you. 

So we deleted all of that part about the subpena power and even 
this year changed the part where it says they can hold hearings. This 
is to doa study, not to hold hearings. 

Mr. Grant. This thing is far, far reaching. And could be- 
come 

Mr. Qute. So far as the Senate bill is concerned I do not know 
where the author picked up his idea. They have been interested in 
this type of legislation and they might have picked up a copy that 
was introduced last time and not realized the changes. 

Mr. Grant. I think that amendments ought not to be in. Members 
are pretty much responsible for legislation that they introduce, and 
we are brought face to face with this situation. Whoever is passing 
this bill around, whoever drew it up has that in there. 

Mr. Quire. Somebody who provided the drafting service down there. 

Mr. Grant. Don’t you think that isa dangerous thing? 

Mr. Quie. That is why we took it out. 

Mr. THompson. We eliminated it. 

Mr. Grant. Don’t you think there is the possibility of putting it in 
this year if you bring in this legislation when it is on the Beniats side? 

Mr. Quite. No. 

Mr. Tuompson. We do not have to take it from the Senate. Never 
in the world would such get through this committee. 

Mr. Matruews. Would you yield? I feel that I want to be com- 
pletely honest and objective. I want to say before we have these 
distinguished witnesses appear that I have some misapprehensions 
about the bill which have developed since I have studied it. 

Our beloved and distinguished colleague, Mr. Quie, came to talk 
with me about it. I want to make it perfectly clear that I know how 
sincere he is and how sincere our chairman is, and I promise you that I 
am going to listen to the testimony with an open mind, but I do want 
to pose these two particular things that worry me as I have studied 
this legislation. 

No. 1, as you have said, is it necessary? Naturally, the authors of 
these bills believe they are necessary, and they may be right. But when 
the Secretary of Agriculture or his representative appears before us, 
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I want to ask questions about each thing that the bill seeks to accom- 
plish and see if we do not have in the Government at the present time 
an agency responsible for that particular peer: 

The second apprehension I have is, I wonder in the light of the 
great pressing needs we have for farmers at the present time, if a 
study like this would not delay what I think the action programs are 
that are needed to help us solve some of these problems. 

For example, in my own district, I have often said that if I could 
just. promise the farmer a fair share of the consumer’s dollar, his prob- 
i would be solved. I still think it is just that easy. 

I think studies have been made. I am for anything—we all are— 
that would help the farmer. But I still think the greatest single need 
that my farmers have is how to get a fair share of the consumer’s 
dollar. Not to hold the consumer up, but just to get a fair share of 
that consumer’s dollar. 

And again, in my own mind, there would be this question, would 
such a study program as this delay even more the attempt to find some 
kind of solution ¢ 

I wanted to say that in all fairness. Our good friend Brooks Hays 
was with us last year. I remarked I thought the ideas of this Com- 
mission were worthwhile, and this Commission was. And so I felt 
like, in all honesty, I ought to make that statement at the very outset 
to say that I am going to have to be convinced, but I am going to look 
at it objectively. But I do have those two questions in my mind. 

Thank you. 

Mr. THomeson. I am going to suggest that we hear the witnesses 
who have come from a Jong way from here. Perhaps the discussion 
they have listened to will clear the atmosphere and let us know exactly 
what sort of testimony we would like. 

The Chair would like now to recognize a former colleague of ours 
and a former author of a similar bill last year, Mr. Brooks Hays, who 
has to leave very shortly, to get out of town. 

Mr. Grant. Just a minute. I hope you smiled when you said, “He 
had to get out of town.” 

Mr. THompson. I did. 

Mr. Grant. He is going down in a mighty good section, down in the 
TVA section. 

Mr. THomrson. Whatisthat? [Laughter.] 


STATEMENT OF HON. BROOKS HAYS 


Mr. Hays. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank you 
very much for asking me to come out this morning. 

The two facts alluded to here that I am to make a statement and 
then to leave town are unrelated. 

But I have certainly profited by the informal discussion already 
taken place, and I feel some of the things that have been said have 
been profitably said and have been, certainly, to the point and have 
made unnecessary some references that I wanted to make that have 
a historic background. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot say enough in praise of what you have 
done in leadering this movement to focus interest on the family-sized 
farm. I would like to repeat that, although it is in the record from 
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my statement last year, that I feel that you have done a pioneeri 
service. And if we can keep the family-sized farm as the focus 6 
interest in future studies, whether made by this Commission or the 
committee and the Congress, it would be exceedingly helpful, because 
here in the family-sized farm you have not only economic values but 
you have certain spiritual values that are vital in our survival in our 
way of life. And, consequently, I think that the study ought to 
be broadly approached. 

I know that the question of terminology presents some difficulty, 
And I was conscious the chairman spoke of the problem of defini 
it precisely so we do not send the Commission out on a broad fishing 
expedition with unrestrained ideological pursuits. I was conscious 
of the difficulty that that presents. 

And that is a problem of semantics, because, after all, there is a 
proper use of the word “study” and I think that the old man down 
home had missed the point when he said, “I am against Communists 
and sociologists.” And we need sociologists, but we need to have a 
clear mandate. 

I know that this committee with the staff that it has available 
will be able to work out some precise language. And if we could 
keep it built around what is happening to the family-sized fa 
not that we expect patterns of life in America to be unchanged an 
inflexible. We know things happening in our economy make the 
impact upon farm life that have to be studied and we want a flexible 
farm life, of course. 

But in a way, Mr. Chairman, what this comes down to is to study 
the impact of the industrial revolution on our agricultural economy 
and to gather up the results of studies that have already been made. 
I think it more of a coordinating service, and an advisory service 
that will take the resources in this country that lie outside of the 
governmental and congressional fields. Because the progress in agri- 
culture, in particular, depends not alone on what government does. 
We haven’t reached, certainly, a stage of statism that confines prog- 
ress to leadership in the governmental field. And here are these 
eager leaders in American agriculture, in voluntary organizations 
that are prepared to help. And that is the value of the congres- 
sional Commission, if you call it that, or the Presidential Commis- 
sion, if you call it that. The value is in making available to the 
Congress for such legislative guidance as is deemed required for the 
preservation of these values. 

I served on one Presidential commission, and I have great pride in 
what that commission achieved. Not all of its results are found in 
some tangible legislative form. For many years, Congress will be 
referring to some of the studies that were made by this commission. 

The Hoover Commission is another example of how Government 
and nongovernmental leaders who sit down together to advise in the 
solution of a great problem, works. 

So we come simply to that stage in the development of our Ameri- 
can life where we need to study in particular the problems of certain 
segments of American agriculture that is here. 

I am quite sympathetic with what Mr. Grant had to say about the 
people in his district who need some kind of help. And understand- 
ably, he raises this question, of course, about the character of help 
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proposed in this commission. And I would like to address myself 
very briefly to that point, although it seems to me that Mr. Thompson 
and Mr. Quie have answered the question, 4 

As I recall, the conversations that led to the inclusion of this state- 
ment of powers of the Commission, it was sort of a standard form that 
has gotten into a lot of bills and, certainly, it was not in my mind 
when I introduced the bill after I had advice from the Country Life 
Association, and as I recall from some of the experts in_the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, either in my office or through the Country Life 
Association, I am sure it had none of the sinister overtones that Mr. 
Grant fears. And I agree with the chairman, all you have to do is to 
take it out of there an agree to anything of that kind, because as 
I recall, too, the conversations right here in this room when it was 
discussed last year, Mr. Abernethy raised the question that it was 
promptly agreed unanimously that those powers were not necessary. 
And I hope the committee will lose no time on that problem. 

As to the question of partisanship—and I know this does not need 
laboring—since I am a member of the party which is in the majority 
in the Congress, and a Presidential appointee, I think that it is good 
to have a bipartisan setup. I do not mean politics is something to 
frighten us. There are occasions when they do square off in a very 
wholesome way. That is the American system. And we are mature 
in our thinking on that point. We believe in the two-party system. 
There are occasions in all of the committees when we do have that 
honest difference of opinion. And my observations extend back be- 
yond my 16 years in Congress as to the Committee on Agriculture. 
But when I was an official in the Department of Agriculture, this com- 
mittee’s best work was done when it cauualnad it ina bipartisan 
spirit, because the American farmers are not of one party, they are in 
both parties. And the suffering that is taking place in this segment to 
which I allude extends to the members of the both parties. 

So I commend the authors for this. 

Mr. Chairman, if you will permit me to repeat the little story—it is 
in the record, but it must be repeated in the present context, because it 
speaks to this very point. Senator Flanders, Senator Cooper, and I, 
working together on this and joined in later by Mr. Quie, with the 
wholesome interest of the chairman, I think there is all of the evidence 
you need of the bipartisan character. 

If you will permit me to conclude with the prayer of the old man 
up in what was a Methodist meeting, up in Ohio, he said: 


Lord, thank you— 


this is as much for the benefit of the new members as anything else, 
because I do occasionally repeat a story, and this is worth repeating— 
the old man prayed in the prayer meeting: 

We thank you for our great country and for the heroes of the past who have 
ag it what it is, men like Lincoln and McKinley, and Roosevelt—Theodore, 

8. 

[ Laughter. ] 

And this is relevant, and I speak now to another point raised b 
Mr. Grant—this is relevant because the idea probably originated wi 
Wheeler McMillan, the editor of the American Farm Journal, who 
would, certainly, have no time for any radical and unconventional de- 
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partures from the studies to be made of American problems. He is 
a great writer and a great leader in this field. I ran across an edj- 
tori ial by him which suggested that 50 years after the Roosevelt Com- 
mission study, there should be this study and that is in support of 
what Mr. Quie has said. This was the origin of the idea, so far ag J 
am concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, I know of the great talent that is in this committee, 
I am not capable of advising them. I only have given this brief his. 
torical sketch for such value as it has. And I am grateful. 

_ Mr. Tuompson. Thank you very much, Mr. Hays. We appreciate 
it. 

Mr. Grant. May I say a word and compliment the Baptist brother 
on the manner of that Methodist prayer. I think I might comment 
that Brooks said something there about nonpartisanship. I really be- 
lieve Brooks, from my 20) years in Congress, that there is as little 
partisanship to this committee as any committee in Congress. I think 
every man on both sides of this committee is trying to do a job for 
the American farmer—indirectly for the American people. 

Mr. Hays. No question about that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Thank you for coming. 

Our next witness is Roy C. Buck, president of the American Coun- 
try Life Association, who has come here to testify. 

“Mr. Buck, we are glad to have you back before this committee. We 
have your testimony of last year before us. The Chair would like to 
make reference to the hearings published last year, the hearings of 
July 8 and 9, 1958, and direct the attention of all interested to those 
hearings. We have an ample number here in the committee room and 
anyone interested may secure one. 


STATEMENT OF ROY C. BUCK, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN COUNTRY 
LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Buck. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a 
pleasure to come back down and visit again and discuss the position 
of the American Country Life Association, as regards the proposed 
legislation. 

But in the testimony that we attempted to give last year, we were 
sincerely trying to make clear what this American Country Life As 
sociation sees as not only ae problems of a short-run nature, which 
need recognition on the part of many people, but, also, the chronic- 
type problem. 

Rather than to read again this morning the proposal that American 
Country Life Assoc iation has prepared in connection with the whole 
idea of the Commission, I would like to just submit it again as testi- 
mony along with what I plan to say extemporaneously, if that is 

satisfactory. 

Mr. Tuompson. Without objection, it will be so included. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


A PROPOSAL FOR A PRESIDENTIAL COMMISSION ON COUNTRY LIFE, PREPARED BY 
THE AMERICAN OOUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION, INC., Roy C. BUCK, PRESIDENT 


The proposal is presented in nine sections, A brief summary of each section 
is given on this page. 
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Section I describes the new country community that is emerging. New de- 
mands will be placed on institutions. The potential of the new society is sober- 
ing. Much will depend on a sound evaluation of new needs and a proper under- 
standing of the interrelatedness of rural and urban society. 

Section II points out that in a free dynamic society like ours various seg- 
ments of society respond differently to the stresses and strains that develop. 
Because of this it seems wise from time to time to engage in a major “stock- 
taking” effort to see how segments are running ahead of the whole. By wisely 
anticipating changes, it will help people to be the master of change rather than 
the victim of change. 

Section III lists six general objectives which by means of careful study and 
evaluation are to be related to three areas of concern; namely, economic, 
social, and spiritual. 

Section IV deals with the makeup of the Commission. It would be composed 
of 15 top-caliber persons. They would, in the main, he drawn from insti- 
tutions, agencies, and organizations. But it would also include several out- 
standing laymen, nontechnical and nonprofessional people. The Commission 
would employ a staff of five persons—a full-time coordinator, a special assist- 
ant, and three assistants. The Commission would also appoint an advisory 
committee—five persons for each of the three areas of concern. 

Section V spells out the respective responsibilities of the Commission, of the 
five staff members, and of the advisory committees. 

Section VI is a diagram of the organization of the Commission. 

Section VII relates the procedure the Commission would follow. It would 
establish a definite staff headquarters for the duration of the Commission which 
would be about 2 years. Work would move in two directions—the interpreta- 
tion of facts and the dissemination of information. The Commission is to be- 
come productive as soon as practical. 

Procedures would be developed to gather the insights of individuals and 
groups as they relate to the objectives. These together with the special studies 
of the Commission would be summarized in a final report. 

The total cost would be approximately $250.000. 

Section VIII projects the probable contribution. 

Section IX reports the resolution passed by the American Country Life 
Association. 


PROPOSAL FOR A PRESIDENTIAL COMMISSION ON COUNTRY LIFE 
SECTION I-——INTRODUCTION 


Country life in America today is vastly different than a half century ago. 
A new country community is in the making. This new community is dependent 
upon other economic opportunities along with agriculture. In some cases indus- 
try has moved into the community. In other cases improved methods of 
transportation have made urban employment accessible to dwellers in town and 
country. This calls for adjustments in all areas of living. It appears that 
the emphasis today should be on the interrelatedness of rural and urban society 
rather than on the differences. 

Institutions of the new community will need to evaluate how adequately they 
are meeting the needs of the newly emerging rural society. This will be par- 
ticularly true in the area of schools, churches, business services, hospitals, local 
government, adult education, libraries, and other groups and agencies serving 
the country community. In addition they need to develop a pattern of interrelat- 
edness which will help them to maximize life’s satisfactions for all the people 
who will be a part of this new community. 

The potential of this new rural society is sobering. It is bigger than agricul- 
ture, bigger than industry, and bigger than any of our social institutions. It 
calls for a comprehensive appraisal of country life so that various groups will 
see their responsibility in the light of the wholeness of country living. We 
believe this can best be accomplished by a Presidential Commission on Country 
Life, 

SECTION II—NEED 


Fifty years ago the challenge to the rural community was to’eliniinate some- 
how the gaps in social and economic development when the country was com- 
pared with the city. Through the years many problems have been solved. or at 
least greatly reduced. This has been brought about by the willingness of rural 
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areas to work together in developing and supporting self-help agencies ang 
organizations. 

But in a changing society there is no permanent answer. In a society such ag 
ours which believes so strongly in the idea of progress, disequilibriums are 
the natural outcome. The whole does not move forward or respond to the 
stresses and strains in the same degree as some of its parts. This is particu- 
larly characteristic of a society where people are geared to the idea of freedom 
of thought and action. 

Because of this it seems wise from time to time to engage in a major “stock- 
taking” effort. The time is already here when a kind of general balance sheet 
for country living would be of use in all the major efforts being made to maximize 
satisfactions of people who are country residents, 

We know, for example, that in a free society people always run “ahead of the 
flock.” That is, people are free to move beyond the various organized means 
provided to meet their needs and through which they are expected to work and 
live. Technological advances, coupled with improved education, and a greatly 
stepped-up tempo in living, in general, are creating strains on established organi- 
zations, agencies, and institutions, so that in many instances productivity is 
reduced or spent in directions which yield low return. 

The appointment of a body of highly skilled scholars, leaders, and spokesmen 
for country interests, charged with the responsibility of giving meaning to the 
forces directing country living today, would seem to be a practical action. 

If such a group would do nothing else but come up with some insights on how 
the technological revolution will alter the concept of agricultural production by 
family units, it would have served its purpose well. 


SECTION III-—OBJECTIVES OF THE COMMISSION 


1. To identify major gaps between the problems of country residents and the 
organized means to handle the problems. 

2. To demonstrate the interrelatedness of responsibility among the varioug 
institutions, agencies, and organizations serving country people. 

8. To evaluate the impact of the tremendous increase of organizations on 
country community residents. 

4. To evaluate the impact of technological development on living and ways 
of making a living in the country community. 

5. To assess the impact of the changing composition of the country community 
population on social, economic, and philosophic goals. 

6. To develop a set of principles or guides for a broad-based approach to 
improved country living in the years ahead. 

These objectives are general in scope. They will be related to the following 
three areas of concern. 


1. Economic 

An attempt will be made to study the country community as a production- 
consumption unit. The vast complex of enterprises servicing both agricultural 
and nonagricultural industry in the country community will also be considered, 
No major effort to date has successfully demonstrated the practicality of develop 
ing the point of view that the economic welfare of the country community must 
be studied and planned for on the greater community basis. An integration of 
the forces giving direction to the economic life of the country community, with 
the objectives outlined above as guides, would yield the kind of information 
necessary for carrying out many of the recommendations presently accumulating 
in the rural development program. 


2. Social 


The social fabric of the country community population is going through and 
will continue to experience many new stresses and strains. Organizations, 
agencies, and institutions are finding it necessary to reshape the operating poli- 
cies and sometimes even reorient their goals in order to serve efficiently the 
country community population. In many cases there is not sufficient docu- 
mented experience available to be of much help to groups attempting to relate 
themselves effectively to the problem of the country resident. Bringing the 
objectives to bear on the social life of the community will help to fill in the 
gaps of knowledge and experience needed to plan for a continued abundant 
country life based upon the traditional ideals of democracy and individual 
responsibility. 
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Pursuing the objectives through the social emphasis will also yield much 
information which will make the problem of interpreting the country community 
to urban interests an easier one. Legislators from the local to national level 
need the kind of information which will result from this emphasis in order to 
‘think through the issues: at stake in agricultural and rural life. This point 
‘will become more and more crucial as the rural population continues to make 
up a decreasing percentage of the total. 


$. Spiritual 


Man’s actions are all colored by his spiritual outlook. Unless a man’s spiritual 
utlook is relevant to the times in which he lives and works, the ingredients of 
a stable society are lost. Some purpése or end must be at the core of work and 
living. There is clearly needed a thorough job of study and interpretaton of 
thow the basic spiritual and moral problems of man can be effectively dealt 
with in the new country community. 

The country community has traditionally been considered a repository of 
-yalues and attitudes which make for a durable society. Can this be maintained 
when the forces of technology and other products of man’s intellect come into 
full use in the country area? Substantial-evidence on this question is scarce. 
In many instances it has been sidestepped. The objectives-considered from 
the spiritual point of view is sure to be a fruitful effort. . It is well recognized 
that any program to bring about change has ultimately to consider man’s values 
and motives. Public and private agencies should welcome this emphasis in 
that it would provide much practical insight in how to work effectively to bring 
about a full and satisfying life for country community residents at all levels of 
social and economic development. 

It is believed that these objectives handled under the suggested emphases 
would provide a useful base to answer the questions raised in the statement of 
needs. 

SECTION IV—COMPOSITION OF COMMISSION 


The Commission would be appointed by the President. It would be composed 
of 15 selected top-caliber persons from institutions, agencies, and organizations 
which have an interest in or are serving country people. (These persons would 
speak for themselves and not for the groups with which they are associated.) 
It is recommended that the Commission not be entirely made up of technical and 
professional people. Several outstanding laymen would provide the necessary 
contact with the local scene which is so necessary in such a task as is proposed. 

Commission members would serve without compensation other than trans- 
portation and subsistence when performing services of the Commission. 

It is proposed that a full-time coordinator and three assistants be employed 
by the Commmission. Each assistant would be responsible for one of the areas 
of concern outlined. A special assistant in charge of information and com- 
munication would also be employed. These five persons must be of highest 
possible caliber. Each must bring to his special area the best in technical skill 
and broad understanding in order to achieve the goals of the Commission. 

For each of the three areas of concern there would be appointed by the Com- 
mission, in cooperation with the coordinator and assistants, an advisory com- 
mittee of five, composed of specialists and laymen. 


SECTION V—-ASSIGNING RESPONSIBILITIES 


A. The appointed Commission 


The major responsibilities of the Commission would be to develop the plan 
of work, to produce progress reports and other releases, and to prepare a final 
Teport. 


B. The staff 


1. The coordinator: The major responsibilities of the coordinator are to ad- 
minister the work of the assistants and to act as the chief liaison with the 
appointed Commission. 

2. The assistant in charge of information and communication. The major 
responsibilities of the assistant in charge of information and communication 
‘would be to direct and to coordinate all activity related to developing and dis- 


‘tributing progress reports and other releases during the life of the Commission. 
This assistant would work with the Commission in preparing the final report. 


He would take leadership in initiating actiivties at local and State levels de- 
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signed to provide information needed to round. -out ;factual and interpretative 
material for the report as well as interim releases, 
3. The assistants: The major responsibilities ofthe assistants are to gather 
the raw data and to organize them in’such a way as to be useful to the appointed 
Commission as it carries out its task of integration and interpretation. 


C. The advisory committees 


The major responsibilities of the advisory committees would be to aid the 
assistants in the selection of pertinent information relative to their specific 
areas and to review the work of the assistants. 


SECTION VI—-ORGANIZATION CHART 


President of the United States 


Commission of 15 


SECTION VII——PROCEDURE 


It is thought that the task would take approximately 2 years. A definite 
staff headquarters for the duration of the assignment would be established. 
This headquarters would provide stenographic and clerical assistance, office 
space, and other necessary facilities. 

After the initial organization period, the function of the Commission (here 
the staff and appointed members are considered together) is twofold. The work 
will move in two directions: The interpretation of facts and the dissemination 
of information pertaining to the interpretation. The latter will be done through 
special bulletins, news releases, and other appropriate means. Farm organiza- 
tions, civic groups, labor and business groups, the Extension Service, rural 
churches, schools and colleges, the press, magazines, radio and television sta- 
tions will be considered the major publics. 

The point to be made is that the Commission is to become productive as soon 
as practical. It is felt that in this way the greatest return on the investment 
can be realized. Such an approach should stimulate a nationwide awareness 
of the activity. The objective of the Commission would come to be shared by 
the vast network of country life interests across the Nation. 

Procedures would be developed to gather the insights of individuals and groups 
as they relate to the objectives. These, together with the special studies of 
the Commission, would be summarized in a final report. 

This, of course, is extremely brief and needs to be considered as only a rough 
framework for a procedure. The important point to remember is that the Com- 
mission will proceed in a way so as to become productive on some problems and 
issues and at the same time be accumulating facts and ideas on others. In 
this manner it will serve as a catalyst in bringing a concentrated focus on the 
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general problems of country life. This concentrated impact should be highly 
efficient in bringing about the necessary interest to plan and act intelligently 
in the years ahead in country community affairs. 


Cost 
A detailed budget has not been worked out as yet. However, it is estimated 
that the cost would be approximately $250,000 for the 2 years. 


Location of headquarters 


It is suggested that the headquarters be established at a land-grant univer- 
sity. This would yield several advantages in the way of library facilities, possi- 
pilities of low-cost office space, and other advantages which would ;be probably 
forthcoming because of the prestige to the university that such a project would 
bring. 

SECTION VIII—PROBABLE CONTRIBUTION 


There is not much doubt that a study of this type would yield the following 
returns: 

1. Such a study would serve as a catalytic agent at all levels of country con- 
cern. It would help people to rethink the chronic problems that have faced agri- 
culture and country life for many decades. 

2. The study, no doubt, would be suggestive with regard to specific lines of 
action to be taken to solve many problems of the country community. 

8. A body of related knowledge would be developed which should stimulate 
policymakers and researchers to frame new approaches to solving rural problems, 

4. It would provide an up-to-date benchmark for future programing for 
country living. The first commission served society well in this way. 

5. The study would help make possible systematic consideration of the im- 
portance of noneconomic as well as economic factors in programing for a durable 
country community. 

6. It would provide the much needed background information to push the idea 
of rural development in the forefront as an example of a broad-based program 
of self-help based upon timely scientific knowledge as well as sound citizen 
judgment. 

SECTION IX—RESOLUTION 


The American Country Life Association in its 36th annual meeting held at 
the University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., July 15-16, 1957, adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Be it resolved that the American Country Life Association ask the President 
of the United States to appoint a Commission on Country Life and that the 
board of directors be charged with the responsibility to take the necessary steps 
that this request may properly be presented to the President of the United States. 

It should be understood that the commission is to be autonomous. The Ameri- 
can Country Life Association does not presume to dictate its formation or direct 
its activities. 

Mr. Buck. I would like to mention one specific point. In the de- 
liberations of the association, we have at no time expressed any thought 
of the need for the powerful section as reviewed by Mr. Grant this 
morning. We did not see that this was necessary in connection with 
the commission. 

We were operating on the assumption that the kind of information 
that such a body would need would be readily available for study and 
synthesis and there would be a great deal of cooperation by the various 
agencies and organizations, that we would not need to go with this 
kind of a pee in order to get the information we needed. 

I would like to say, first of all, that the idea of the commission, from 


our point of view, seems to be quite a natural thing in the field of 
Government that we have here. We must admit as we read news- 
papers, as we hear people discuss the idea of study groups, this is not 
only true in the universities’ studies such as mine, but at all levels, that 
this is sometimes looked upon as a stalling technique and a waste of 
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time, and possibly, a waste of money. And what it has commonly come 
to be called in a time of crisis. 

However, it seems as though, in a democratic system such as 0 
in a system that believes so strongly in ideals and long-range goals, that 
it is necessary to have study groups, commissions, or whatever you 
want to call ng functioning somewhat to keep the goals, to keep the 
ideals, to keep them graphically defined. It seems to me, for folks like 
ourselves, for other groups, to work with, as we attempt to solve the 
sone problems of the low-income farmer, the problem of juvenile 

elinquency in rural areas, health, inadequacy of various kinds, but 
that we are all conscious of every day when we open our mails. 

It is difficult in handling the short-run problems that are pressing the 
people at home to keep in mind what is the long-run goal. What isthe 
plots, what is the big picture, so far as there is a whole process of 

andling the day to day problems it all making sense in terms of 
whatever the long-term goal may happen to be. In this sense of the 
idea, we see the idea of the commission as being appropriate and a 
natural thing in the field of Government and general public affairs 
in a country such as ours. 

We, also, take the point of view that no agency or organization 
should feel that the idea of the commission is In any way suggesting 
that good work isn’t already being done by agencies and organizations 
traditionally having responsibility in the field of the broad area of 
agriculture and country life. I have had correspondence and con- 
versations with people suggesting everything that the commission 
wants done is already being done. To a certain extent, I would go 
along with this statement, the Country Life Association would go 
along with this statement. But in the larger sense, and in the longer 
run point of view, there is the need here again for the kind of synthetic 
analysis, the kind of pattern, putting together the problem, the ques- 
tion as regarding 51 years ago in the original commission—certainly at 
that time there were pressures on governmental officials, there were 
pressures on the type of agencies and organizations to do something 
about the farm problem. At that time, apparently, there was seen the 
genius of the study group to try to make sense out of the foment and 
pressures, and so forth. And in this there was a certain amount of 
genius as was demonstrated by the impact of the original commission 
that it had on country life and agriculture in the period since that 
time. 

I think if you read the history of the original commission, you will 
find that in its inception and in its action that at times it was nota 
popular idea. It was mane aIOr. There were criticisms. But the 
interesting thing to me is that in the commission’s report after the 
report was made—and by the way, I think it is recognized it was a 
little difficult getting that report published—it was finally published, 
I mean back 50 years ago—there was a pone on this thing—but the 
thing that is interesting about this is that it set off a tidal wave, you 
might say, of generalistic comments, criticisms, conferences, in fact, in 
the field of agricultural economics and other social sciences associated 
with agriculture, there was a period of about 15 or 20 years, which is 
known as the conference survey stage, which immediately followed the 
report of the Country Life Commission; where country life and agri- 
culture became a common problem: it became a people’s problem as the 
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result of the journalists, educators, over the pulpit, ministers, taking 
up the issues and findings, and getting the population aware, ly 
aware of what seemed to be a very basic and chronic problem. And, 
certainly, it was this kind of a catalytic force which helped give rise, 
I think to some of the great pieces of legislation and other types of 
action, which have taken place in the last 50 years in both agriculture 


nd country life. 
. But,so Sach for the idea of the commission and the fact that it looks 
to us that it is not saying that work isn’t being done, but it is a. 


question of trying to outline long-range goals, directions in many 
broad areas. By 

I would like now to move to the point, which in the short run, as we 
looked at it, you may say is not much dollar value associated with. 
I recognize that when we think of country life, we think of agricul- 
ture, and when we think of agriculture, we think of dollars as a gen- 
eral rule, mainly in the way of income. 

I have attended one or two conferences and have spoken to many 
groups in the last several years. And the thing that I see that is lack- 
ing more than anything else in the field of rural life in agriculture is 
that the old ideology about the family farm and the rural community, 
have become blurred. And grea there needs to be, not necessarily 
a new ideology of the family farm, a new set of ideals, a new set of 
goals around which the family organization functions in the rural 
community, but there needs to be attention given to making more 
graphic, more concrete, more clear, just exactly what it is we have 
in mind when we talk about the family farm. 

It has become so symbolic in the thinking of speech makers, and 
educators and ministers, that they never stop to define it any more. 
They say it just like “God” and then they go on, without a clear-cut 
definition as to what really do you have on your mind. 

Mr. Drxon. May I interrupt? We have not defined it yet, have we? 

Mr. Buck. That is right. 

Mr. Dixon. The family or low-income farm. 

Mr. Buck. That is correct. 

Mr. Drxon. In all of this talking we are doing, we do not know 
exactly what we are talking about yet. It seems to me that the Cen- 
sus Bureau should have a definition so it can collect data on this im- 
portant seme that we do not know anything about as yet. 

Mr. Tompson. The committe defined it, Dr. Dixon, when we 
started out on our hearings, I think about 5 or 6 years ago now. 
When the committee was formed, and we cast about to see whether 
we should make it a certain size farm, of a certain ac . And 
that of course, did not fit. So in order to get some kind of a yard- 
stick, we said it was a farm, which in normal times could be oper- 
ated by a man and his family, and operated successfully, so he could 
make a living. We did not think that we should foreclose his hir- 
ing somebody to help him = and harvest, but for year-around 
operation, it was the size of the unit which could be operated suc- 
cessfully and in normal times was operated successfully by a man 
and his family. That fit pretty well. 

Mr. Drxon. I appreciate that, but our definition should be worked 
out in the Census Bureau and a census taken accordingly. Then we 
will have facts. 
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Mr. TuHomeson, You are perfectly right. 

However, the committee did feel the necessity for deciding what 
it was we were talking about. 

Mr. Buck. There is a certain amount of genius, I suppose, a. cer- 
tain amount of value in not having these goals, these ideals rigorously 
defined, because they tend to lose some power, I suppose, once you 
get them nailed down to a certain extent. And I think you can 
probably develop an argument along that line. There, certainly, 
needs to be a little point of view, I think, especially in this day of 
mass communication and the great faith in education from the cradle 
to the grave, that goal, the ideals of the society, are made clear enough 
that the layman can really feel as though they understand what the 
whole system is about, regardless whether it is agriculture or whether 
it is industry or whatever it happens to be. 

I would like to shift now to a point which has not received much 
attention in the past and is only now beginning to be looked at seriously, 
And it started to come about since the space age developed. That is 
the question of the extent to which the rural community defined, 
however we want to define it this morning, is making its fair con- 
tribution to what we might call the fund of talent. Talent here 
defined broadly, not only scientific, businesslike, and cultural, and 
soon. Where is the rural community standing today in its produc- 
tion, let us say, of young people in the field of scientific development, 
cultural talent, as well as leadership for back home purposes. This 
is a very good question I think we can raise. As to whether the 
forces of industrialization, the forces of the city, and so on, that 
society is tending to look more and more to the expectation that the 
city, the urban-type environment is the center of production of people 
who will make the big contribution. I am just raising this as a ques- 
tion. I think it is an unanswered question. That the rural com- 
munity, certainly, is the great producer of young people. There is 
no doubt about it. How well are our institutions, the education, 
the church and other organizations and agencies? Are they doing 
the job that has to be done so far as the mind is concerned 1n times 


ee 


of a great commitment that has to be made in order to enter the | 


fields of scientific and cultural professions ? 

There is a little evidence of wastage in this area. We know, for 
example, that not all young people who do not finish high school, 
do not finish because they lack the mental ability. Many of them 
do not finish because they are not expected to finish on the part of 
many persons in the community. They get to think this way. We 
can pursue that further, but we won’t. 

The point there is possibly that this rush for knowledge in the 
rural community are its institutions sharing fully in the production 
of the best minds, the most intelligent that we have. I think that 
is a question that can be raised. 

The big problem, it seems to me, and the big contribution that 
such a commission can make is to raise some of these long-run ques- 
tions, which give a pattern in which the short-run problem can be 
handled a little more meaningfully, it seems to me, and a little more 
with a great sense of conviction, because there is a sense of goal or 
a sense of direction to it. 
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The whole problem is the problem of synthesis. | As-saciety becomes 
more complex, as living becomes more segmented, it: becomes more 
and more <ifficult to piece together and to try to see if the whole thing 
makes sense. We are not making the: claim that the commission 
would solve all of its problems, certainly, but it séems it would make 
a strong contribution in the vast interrelatedness of the instance that 
has come into the country community to make a vast »contribution 
in terms of trying to see if in all of the efforts, in all of the inyest- 
ment and all of the resources that are powered into this great~drea 
of American life, there is a pattern here that we can say is moving 
toward what we think of as:the great goals of our American system 
of living. And not only in the short‘ran, but im the long run where 
are We going. 

. Earlier, it was mentioned, I think, by Mr. Hays, that the problem is 
one of technological revolution, whiclr has finally hit the rural com- 
munities. It hit us a long time : ago, and:the rural community is only, 
I would say, in recent years beginning to feet the great impaet of what 
is happening with mec shanization of agriculture. The new techniques 
in marketing and merchandising, the fact that the farmer is more and 
more consc ious that he has to produce for the consumer’s market 
basket. I was in a discussion yesterday when they were talking about 
92-inch carrots, so many inches long. This cuts the farmer's value 
system. The old country fair motif of the exhibit has shifted from 
size to quality. They were talking about 2-inch-long carrots. The 
big problems in many cases in university experimentation is now, as 
I say, is the little carrot, the little turkey, the small potato—this 
is the thing with quality. The consumer’s market basket is, to a great 
extent, writing much of the policy and much of the scientific re- 
search that has to be done for the farmer to continue in business. 
This is hitting at a very important part of agriculture. And in many 
sections of the country it is a nasty problem that has to be handled. 

In other words, people’s values do change. We have to recognize 
these changes in values taking place. And how do you continue to 
operate effectively and eflici ently in this framework? 

We still talk about vertical integration in many ways. There 
is not much real knowledge on this point. There is a lot of talk, there 
is a lot of guesswork in this area. It is an area that is only begin- 
ning to make the impact in the field of serious thoughts and study. 
But it is something that has been coming along in agriculture. It 
has gotten to the point where it is something that everybody talks 
about. What is the long-run effect in this sense ? 

This is another question which needs to be thought about in the long- 
run point of view. 

Well, to sum up then, the American Country Life Association sees 
the need, certainly, for a commission. We see it as a natural phase 
of our form of government. Wesee it not as a challenge to any exist- 
ing agency, but as even enabling type of work that goes along with 
the great work that is already going on. It serves the same purpose 
as the one of 50 years ago. We see it in making its contribution in 
terms of long-run goals, the attempt to give meaning to what has 
been short-run attempts at, programs, various kinds of work that 
has been underway, we see it as an opportunity as Congressman 
Quie suggested to pattern the knowledge that is already known scat- 
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tered over the country in the experiment stages in statements of farm 
organizations, and ether agencies, and so on. We see it as an oppor- 
tunity to do this type of work. In this, we see a practical approach 
to not only the short-run acute problems of country living, but, also, 
the long-range and chronic problems that we have been facing ever 
since we had moved into what we might call the center of the world 
and team and our sense of responsibility as a world Jeader. I think 
this is all I have to say at this time. 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you, Dr. Buck. 

I would like to ask unanimous consent of the committee to insert 
the remarks between Dr. Dixon and I as to a definition of family- 
sized farm, a paragraph that appears in the first interim report of 
the subcommittee, published March 1, 1956, which reads as follows: 

An understanding of the cause and condition of the strain upon the family 
farm is essential to any discussion of remedy. 

There are a number of definitions and concepts of the family-type farm. Ong 
definition the subcommittee heard is this: The family-type farm generally might 
be considered a farming operation in which managerial decisions are made by 
the farmer and most of the physical work in the production of the farm enter- 
prise—exceptions would be made in harvest operations—is done by the members 
of the farm family living on the farm. It should be large enough to provide a 
eeeny full-time job for the operator, and sufficient income for the farm 

a y. 

Mr. Grant. Is that the definition given by the gentleman when we 
visited Louisiana State University ? 

Mr. Tuompson. I do not know whether this is or not. 

Mr. LeMay. It is very similar. 

Mr. Grant. He gave the most concise statement I think which was 
well received by the committee. 

Mr. Tuompson. Very well. The Family Farms Committee started 
hearings down in my district in Texas and wound up in Tennessee. 
A very fruitful series of hearings in which we took the Government 
to the farmers to listen to their story. 

Are there any questions.of Dr. Buck ? 

If not, we thank you very much for coming. Your interest and 
your encouragement have done much to keep up my own. I know that 
your schedule calls for you to leave shortly. I wish you were going 
to be here tomorrow to hear the Department and accompany us in 
evaluating what they have to tell us, just to see how it fits into the 
picture. We hope you will stay as long as you can. 

Mr. Bucs. Thank you. 

Mr. Tuomeson. Chair now recognizes Rev. E. W. Mueller, of the 
National Lutheran Council. 

May I say before the reverend proceeds, most urgent appeals have 
come to me to go ahead and proceed with the study of the Country 
Life Commission have come from the country. I did not attempt to 
set them forth, because I presume that they will be made known to us, 
- various members of the clergy testify, and we are glad to have 
them. 


STATEMENT OF REV. E. W. MUELLER, NATIONAL LUTHERAN 
COUNCIL 


_ Mr. Moe ter. I am here in two capacities, representing the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council and, also, as secretary of the American Life 
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Association. I am testifying at this point representing the National 
Lutheran Council. 

And my interest in this particular piece of legislation is closel 
related with the work that I do with the National Lutheran Council. 

The Lutheran Council has given me the assignment to assist and 
coordinate its efforts of our 10,000 congregations in the small com- 
munities in their efforts to bring a more vital Christianity to town 
and country, and to work for a realistic improvement of the total 
equality of town and country life in our Nation. ; 

I would like to emphasize those words “total equality” in all areas. 

It is because of our concern for the stewardship of the total coun- 
tryside that we have been actively promoting the idea of a com- 
mission. I think we have had a part in bringing it to the attention 
of the American Country Life Association, and so have other church- 
men had a part in doing this. And this concern that I have for the 
total improvement of country living is shared by the group for 
which I work. And with your permission, I would like to read at 
this time the resolution that they passed. This resolution was passed 
at their annual meeting in 1958, at Atlantic City, February 4 to 
Tth. It reads as follows: 


The attention of the resolutions committee has been called to the proposal of 
the American County Life Association that the Federal Government set up a 
Commission to survey the changing pattern of country life and to report its 
findings to the Nation. 

The survey would concern itself with many economic, social, and agricultural 
problems in which the church would have no direct concern beyond its natural 
devotion to the general welfare of the Nation. 

Your committee recognizes, however, that the church is vitally concerned 
in the shifting of population, in the movements of its members from rural dis- 
tricts to urban and suburban communities, in the increasing population of rural 
districts by persons not interested in agricultural pursuits, in the growing lack 
of homogeneity in the rural congregations, in the threatening impoverishment 
on the family farm which affects some of the church’s most faithful members. 

Your committee has confidence in the sponsors of this proposal and is aware 
of a similar project previously sponsored and successfully carried out. We find 
that the proposed plan has been carefully studied and heartily approved by the 
NLC Committee on Social Trends. Therefore, we suggest the following en- 
dorsement : 

“Be it resolved, That the National Lutheran Council, recognizing the value 
which the findings of a comprehensive survey of rural life and culture would 
have for its participating church bodies, urges adoption by the Congress and 
approval by the President of the United States of the substance of the proposal 
of the American Country Life Association for the appointment of a Commission 
to survey rural life; and that the officers of the council and its staff be empow- 
ered to present this endorsement where, when, and how opportunity for advan- 
tageous presentation appears.” 


I call your attention to the fact that this resolution was passed or 
was drawn up before any specific bill was introduced to this country, 
but it was calling for a commission of the type that your bill calls for. 
It anticipated the introduction of such a bill. And since the bill in 
substance covers proposals, which this council studied, but which were 
prepared by the American Country Life Association, the resolution 
of the National Lutheran Council can be interpreted as a full endorse- 
ment of the bill. 

With your permission, I would like to comment on the significant 
role that a commission on country life could play this role particu- 
larly at this juncture in history, at this particular time. I think what 
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is needed today is that we need to take a long-term look, we have heard 
about the changes, and we are aware of them, but we distinctly start 
way ahead of the changes, and I don’t think it is hardly fair to expect 
an action group or a Senn group to do this, Generally 
speaking, an action-making group or decision-making group is under 
pressure and economic pressure to get immediate results and there- 
fore, such an action-making group tends to think in terms of short- 
term goals. 

When they do things in terms of long-term goals, they are more 
or less pressured to implement short-term goals. 

The normal behavior of our people, I think, is this: 

That in the area of pies and in the area of machines and 
gadgets we are very forward looking. We look ahead and we accele- 
rate change. 

But in the area of community life, like the school, the church, gov- 
ernment, there we tend to resist change and we tend to be backward- 
iooking. We tend to determine what the future needs on the basis 
of what the past was. This results in this gap or distance between 
the community which emerges as the result of a technological influence 
and the community patterns designed to serve the community which 
was formerly but no longer is. 

Furthermore, I think people generally have a difficulty to distin- 
guish between what they need and what they want, you see, and par- 
ticularly is this the case when there is pressure. I would just like to 
illustrate this by an actual story. 

This happened in a rural county in the South where a certain coun- 
ty had a family doctor and his family doctor had a big old black bag 
in which he carried his medical tools and his prayerbooks. When 
there was any medical problem or need he went to meet it, and he 
spent night and day at his work. 

Now, when this doctor passed away, the people of this county 
wanted a new doctor who was just like the one that they had. 

Well, they got a young doctor to come down there, they called upon 
him and he responded and he went there. He found out what they 
wanted and he tried to give them what they wanted and to do the 
job better than his predecessor had done. 

He bought himself a jeep and he went all over the county. He 
operated on the kitchen table, he worked by lamplight. Then finally 
he stopped all that and he said, “This doesn’t make any sense. Here 
I have had 20th century medical training and I am practicing 17th 
century medicine. What these people need is not what they want. 
They need a clinic. 

So he began his educational process. He carefully began to edu- 
cate them and everywhere he discussed that and they began to see 
what they needed and they built for themselves a clinic where he is 
now able to treat 90 percent of their cases, where he had been practic- 
ing in the old way he is now practicing 20th century medicine. 

People have difficulty distinguishing between what they need and 
what they want. 

Another thing that it is important to remember is that it is hard 
for us, generally, to keep patterns of life and the content of life sepa- 
rate. What is happening is that the patterns of life are changing. 
The patterns of farming are changing, but. basically the content of 
life is not. 
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Now, we want to maintain the same ideals on the farm, the same 
integrity, the same content. But we need to define new patterns to 
more adequately transmit the content, and that is a problem that is 
facing the farmer. Basically he is trying to keep the same content, but 
he has to do it in a diffierent environment and the danger is that when 
the patterns no longer fit, then people tend to throw out the content 
along with the pattern and thereby the basic things of life are thrown 
out, you see, because they say that because the patterns do not fit they 
feel that the content does not fit, either. 

Another point I want to make here is that we tend to equate change 
and progress. I submit to you that change and progress are not the 
same thing. To my mind, progress is that which is good for people 
and which is common to our rural community, that which strengthens 
family life and which ennobles the individual, which gives strength 
to us and the community. This represents progress; but if there are 
changes that come into our community which undermine family life 
and which depreciate the individual, this is not progress. 

When an action group, you see, or a democratic society is sensitive 
to the pressures, it is difficult to be objective, you see, and it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish between needs and wants and it is difficult, indeed, 
to distinguish between progress and change and not see the difference 
between content and pattern. It is difficult for such a group which 
is under pressure to think deliberately and take a long-term look 
and to project long-term goals. 

Now, if this is difficult, what is the answer? 

I say that the answer is here in a study commission to be given this 
responsibility of taking this long-term look and projecting long-term 
projects, giving that to a study commission such as is being proposed 
by your bill. 

his group will be primarily a study group and not an action group. 
It will be a think group and it will not be necessary for it to make 
decisions. Such a group would have the advantage, you see, of hav- 
ing various sources of information available to it. 

It would study the roles that social, economic, and political forces 
are playing in the shaping of a new country society and to what ex- 
tent—and this is important—to what extent the new emerging rural 
group society will give opportunity for the country people to provide 
for their total needs of their family. 

That a new world society is emerging, that we know; but the ques- 
tion is, Will this new world society give opportunity for the people 
involved, in their own way, to meet their family needs ! 

Such a commission will be able to have the advantage or benefit 
from the rich experience and the keen insight and the mature judg- 
ment of the Nation’s best thinkers and these thinkers will represent 
the various locations, the various walks of life—and this, to me, is the 
significant thing about this Federal Commission, because the problem 
that faces us in rural America today is bigger than economics, it is 
bigger than the agricultural industry, it is bigger than our schools, 
it is bigger than our church, you see, and as far as I know there is no 
department of Government, see, which could logically do this by it- 
self. It needs to draw on the resources of many different groups. 

Now, I will admit that the rural development program is doing a 
fine job and it is doing this very thing, but the rural development pro- 
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ram, as I understand it, is primarily designed for the low-income 
armer. 

And we have this same problem of change and the difficulty of dis. 
tinguishing between change and progress. The progressive counties | 
are the prosperous counties and such a commission, as I envision it ! 
and as your bill spells it out, would upon the basis of the facts which 
would be gathered from all parts of the country, would then put the 
neglected areas into focus as well as the more prosperous areas and on 
the basis of a realistic appraisal of what the present situation is and 
on the basis of the thinking insight of profound people, I think that 
they will be able to do the following things: 

They will be able to point out the direction in which the answer lies, 
TI do not particularly think that this particular Commission should be 
expected to spell out the concrete answers but it could be expected to 
point out the direction in which the answer lies, and perhaps such a 
commission could envision for all of us the nature of the design that 
the emergent society should take so that the best interests of the total 
Nation will be served. 

And now a word of caution here: This does not mean that this think 
group, this study group, this Commission, would think for the people; 
not at all. We are up against something very big here, I think, very 
tremendous, and what we are facing now I don’t think we have ever 
faced before. 

And I would say only a limited number of people have the capacity 
really to understand it. This not critical of our people. Only a lim- i 
ited number of people have the capacity to compose a great symphony, 
but most everyone can recognize a great symphony after it has once 
been composed. And so everyone has not the capacity to do this long- 
term thinking and to project long-term goals, but when these goa 
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have once been pointed out, you see, and clearly projected, then the ’ 
average people will have the capacity to evaluate and say, “Are these 
the goals we want?” 

This is why I feel this Commission has a tremendous role to play 7 
here by bringing together a thinking group of people, of top-note 
thinkers, to do the thinking through and to give this long-term look, 
and then let the people begin to evaluate what is being projected, and 
at this point, you see, the Study Commission passes it back to the ac- . 
tion group to implement the suggested goals as fast as there is need k 
for that. : 

And, because of these reasons, I feel very much compelled to state t 
the importance of such a commission. . 

This last week I was in Nebraska meeting with a group of farm ‘ 


people. Monday I was in Kansas, meeting with a group of farm 
people working with our church, and by mingling with these people, 
there is one word which I think characterizes the people in farming I 
today. That word is anxiety. 

They are not griping, you see; they are not complaining, but they _, 
have an anxiety as to what the future holds. They have anxiety about 4} 
this matter of the high capitalization of land and machinery ; and from 
nowhere at this point seems to come any direction, you see, and I think 


; ; é : ] 
they are all looking, and I think this particular need can be very pre- fi 
cisely answered by this kind of a commission that your bill proposes. hh 


I think this concludes my testimony, except that I would just like 
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to add one further comment, that I represent the National Lutheran 
Council here and I also happen to be a member of the commission—I 
will put it this way: I am a member of the Town and Country Man- 
agement Committee of the National Council of Churches, and there 
I serve as a member of the Commission on Country Life, you see, 
which has a real interest in this bill, and for your interest, I would 
like to refer you to the resolution that is on the last page of last year’s 
hearings, signed by Richard O. Comfort, who was then the executive 
for the National Council of Churches, and this will also show that 
this group heartily endorses your bill. 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you. 

Mr. Jounson. I have a question. 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. I was very much interested in your wonderful 
statement. I was thinking as you were listing all of the things the 
commission would be doing, that the type of men who are appointed 
to the commission will to some extent affect the results that we get 
from it. 

If it is a conservative group, a group that thinks that the farmers 
are all right under present conditions and let the economy weed out 
what they call the inefficient farmers, we will have the large farmers 
left; if that kind of group is appointed to this commission, what are 
you going to get? 

Reverend Minter. May I answer that? I think you have put your 
finger on a very key point. 

The quality of the commissioners is going to be very important, 
and I want to emphasize that such a commission, we hope, will be 
drawing its personnel, its membership, see, from all phases of life. 

Mr. Jounson. But is there any guarantee in this legislation as you 
see it that we are going to get that type of commissioner? Nine of 
them are to be appointed by the President. Well, who is the Presi- 
dent going to call on? If he is selecting the members for this Agri- 
cultural Commission, he would probably call on the Secretary of 
Agriculture, would he not? 

Reverend Mitter. Yes, and I think that the bill is written—— 

Mr. Jounson. And wouldn’t those men who were appointed prob- 
ably carry out the philosophy of our present Secretary of Agriculture? 

Reverend Mier. This I could not answer you, because I don’t 
know what they would do, but I would say, as a safeguard here, from 
the standpoint that we do not envision in the bill—as I understand 
it, these would not be all agricultural people; there would be others. 

Mr, Jounson. Well, even if they might be agricultural people, you 
will find various philosophies among agricultural people. 

Mr. Tuomeson. If you two gentlemen will permit an interruption: 

Before you came in, Mr. Johnson, as one of the authors of the bill 
I made the suggestion that if we decide to pass the legislation, we 
should arrange for a balance in the commission by having one-third 
appointed by the administration, one-third in the Senate, and one- 
third in the House. 

I also suggested that they should limit to one member from any 
one class, and I pointed out that that was to keep a balance, one 
from the Department of Commerce, one from the Department of the 
Interior or one from the Department of Agriculture. 
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We certainly do not want anybody on that commission who would 
o into it with a closed mind and not try to find out what is going on, 
ut to prove any concept which he might have in his mind. 

If that cannot be done, then we are wasting our time. 

Reverend Miier. That is right, I will agree with that, and also, 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to emphasize that I think that is the 
interest of the ACLA and it is my interest that this represent also a 
broad base of the vocations of life, you see, and not any kind of a 
bias, so that then we might get reels an objective appraisal and I 
think that is the purpose of the bill and if that is short circuited, 
then I would agree that we are wasting our time. 

Mr. Jounson. I agree with you very much that we have to have 
this type of commission. I am glad that our committee chairman 
bepeight that out prior to my coming. 

Mr. Tuomreson. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Grant. Another question with one comment on the testimony, 

I was interested in what you said about the community, the rural 
community in which the old doctor was practicing who passed away 
and whose place was taken over by the young physician. 

Now, that young physician without a clinic was, in a way, wasting 
his time. At the present time we have great difficulty in getting 
young men to go to these small places, young men who are train 
as doctors in colleges and who are trained in all phases of laboratory 
work. We cannot get them to go to these rural communities or these 
small towns due to the lack of hospital facilities; they have not lo- 
cated there. 

The tendency of some people is to say, “Doctors are interested only 
in making money.” Well, that is not it at all. 

A doctor in a small clinic or in a hospital can see maybe 2 dozen 
patients in a half day while if he was making a visit in that same 
county he would be able only to see one patient and, therefore, he is 
not rendering a maximum service to that community that he would 
like to render and to which the community is entitled. 

In passing, I just wanted to state this, that great progress has been 
made in that direction. The distinguished senior Gonator from the 
State of Alabama, Senator Lister Hill, as you know, was the co- 
author of a bill, the Hospital Act, as the result of which our rural 
communities in Alabama, in the south, and all over the Nation, have 
made great progress in clinics and hospital facilities, progress which 
is unprecedented in any period of time of any nation in the world. 

The medical profession in the District of Columbia paid tribute 
to Senator Hill by having a big luncheon for him last week. One of 
the leading medical men of this country, in introducing Senator Hill, 
had this to say, substantially, although I do not quote his exact: words. 

He called attention to the fact that the Senator was named after the 
great Doctor Lister; that his father was a physician, that three or four 
uncles were physicians, that his grandfather was a physician and five 
cousins were physicians, and to the fact that he wanted to study 
medicine himself but did not study medicine, but instead he chose a 
public life in the legislative branch of the Government. 

In addition, he stated that while a doctor was limited in his services 
to his community and pointed out that the Senator’s work would have 
been limited in his service to mankind if he had practiced medicine 
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in a given community, that now he forever belonged to the whole coun- 
try, by helping it make this wonderful progress. 

I just wanted to pass that on by way of tribute to a man who I 
think has done a lot in this area. 

Mr. Tuomrpson. Thank you very much, Mr. Grant. 

Thank you too, Reverend Miller. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID E. LINDSTROM, PROFESSOR OF RURAL 
SOCIOLOGY, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS, UNI- 
VERSITY OF ILLINOIS, URBANA, ILL. 


Mr. Tuompson. Do you wish to file your statement in the record 
and speak extemporaneously # 

Mr. Linpstrom. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I will file it for the 
record and speak extemporaneously, but I would like to have it before 
me asa speak. 

Mr. Tuomeson. Certainly, as you will. 

Mr. Linpsrrom. Before that, I should like to submit for the record, 
if you care to have it, a statement from my good friend Dr. Charles 
L. Stewart, who is professor of agricultural economics in charge of 
land economics, University of Illinois at Urbana, IL. 

At one time he was a member of the Department of Agriculture 
and he has made a statement here on the need for review of land 
tenure forms in the United States. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Without objection, that statement will go in the 
record at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. CHARLES L. STEWART, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, URBANA, ILL., 
oN NEED FOR REVIEW OF LAND-TENURE FORMS IN THE UNITED STATES 


A small boy, asked how his school work in spelling was progressing, remarked : 
“Just fine, only the teacher keeps changing the words on me.” Much the same 
applies to forms of land tenure. We have made them perform in our American 
agriculture, but changes in production technology, in marketing requirements, in 
the whiplashes of cyclical and seasonal supply-demand relations have put in 
place of ripples, choppy waves. More and more trying tests are coming and will 
probably continue to come to our land tenure features. Must little boats keep 
even closer to shore than hitherto? 

Nonfarm laborers, once aware of their group unities in the horizontal plane, 
as craftsmen, became in many cases aware also of potentials for group unity 
in the vertical plane. From producers up or down through marketing func- 
tionaries, potentials for digress of unity are sensed. Crystal formation in the 
vertical plane is again reaching into rural households which, for several decades, 
were concerned only with the horizontal plane. Vertical crystallization under 
plantation tenure systems involved master-servant relations. Now vertical 
crystallization is being associated with penetrative marketing of specially 
packaged products tailored to the special needs of the special hotel or other out- 
let. Are there forces here like those that created industrial unionization as a 
supplemental and even a competitive factor in groups where mainly craft union- 
ization had been before? Or will the verticalization confine itself to a few seg- 
ments of agriculture as some soils have more permeability than others? 

Again, take the forces making for enlarged farm operating units. Machines 
that fertilize better, that distribute preemergent and postemergent chemicals 
so that needs for cultivating or even plowing are being restudied by farmers, 
machines that handle more and more rows at a time and can work around the 
clock in critical seasons—these have presented to vigorous farm operators in 
humid and irrigated areas an invitation to link more and more forties, eighties, 
and one-hundred-and-sixties together. Where Government programs have nul- 
lified the use of parts of farms, there has been increased pressure on the 
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operator to include by lease or purchase additional acreage. Is leasing by 
part owners and full tenants destined not only to stay near the 75 percent of 
the heart of the commercial Corn Belt, but to reappear in high proportions in 
areas where tenancy was subsiding in recent decades? Will the very size of 
capital aggregations required to operate and especially to own and operate 
farms economically in a period of marked enlargement push more and more 
families to the corporate farm? Will the service of capital of townsmen, mem. 
bers of the family, and others be invited? Is the corporate union of capitals 
that starts with family members likely to provide an opening into which, by 
transfer of shares, and in spite of first options to family members, nonmembers 
of the farm family will infiltrate? 

In short, is a vertical crystallization in the union of capitals for farm use 
going to have impact upon the farm picture? Will the unions of persons on 
the long-preferred cooperative pattern be supplemented with agribusiness cap- 
ital unifications? Cooperative borrowing on the union-of-persons pattern has 
been consistent with independence of family farms. Will structures that create 
unions of capital be “permeable to moisture” from outside sources that may 
force a sharing of control in land ownership that has generally been resistant? 

A review of recent changes in pressures on the traditional tenure picture, 
farming-type area by farming-type area, and a preview extending to the late 
1990’s is needed. Our youths are defining attitudes that will give color to their 
life enterprises. Far-reaching studies are needed now much more than in the 
fifth and sixth decades back. They need to be undertaken with an assurance of 
their attaining a high degree of objectivity. If some students from outside of 
the United States, who have worldwide insight, can be formed, their contribu- 
tion needs to be included. In fact, it might be most helpful for a foreign 
team to be set up as a subcommittee to help set the stage for an elevated treat- 
ment by the whole commission. 


Mr. Linpstrom. I would like to read a telegram from my good 
friend, William L. Springer, Member of Congress, stating as follows: 

House bill 5022 has my support. Committee hearings scheduled May 6 and 7. 
Contacting them urging prompt discharge of bill to House floor for favorable 
action. 

Since this is from our local Congressman, I am glad to submit that. 

Mr. THompson. And we are glad to know that he is for it. 

Mr. Linpstrom. And now, in introducing myself, I should like to 
say that my name is David E. Lindstrom. I am professor of rural 
sociology in the department of agricultural economics at the University 
of Illinois. 

I have been in somewhat of a unique position to study and observe 
country life not only here but in Japan where I spent 3 years. I had 
an opportunity to farm in Nebraska, Wyoming, and Idaho. 

The thing I see in this, as ex-president of the American Country 
Life Association, is that if Congress enacts legislation setting up a 
second Congressional Country Life Commission, it will be the kind of 
a body that can do the kind of study that no other present body con- 
stituted can do, at least that is my assumption. 

We know, of course, that many organizations are in position to study 
country life from their point of view including representatives of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, but oftentimes these studies are 
from a biased or a pressure viewpoint. 

So it seems to me that the Country Life Commission, as was the 
case with the first Commission, is in a unique position to take an 
overall viewpoint, to make an overall study of country life. 

So it is my hope that this Commission will be set up for the purpose 
of making an unbiased study, an overall study and a study free of 
pressure from any other group. 

Therefore, I think it is quite important that great care be taken in 
the appointment of the members of the Commission. I think it is 
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very important that the membership of the Commission be such as to 
be in a position to Prope into these problems freely and without pre- 
vious pressure, study the various problems facing country life. 

I know that the Theodore Roosevelt Country Life Commission did 
raise tremendous problems and pointed to significant directions for 
the solving of those products. I do not mean to go into those but I 
am also aware of the fact that many of the problems that were raised 
by the Theodore Roosevelt Country Life erates are still rela- 
tively unsolved problems, 

These problems relate to such things, for example, as the outmoded 
and archaic system of local governments, which is certainly not uni- 
form all over the country and which certainly are not doing an effective 
and efficient job. I am quite aware of that in Illinois because in IIli- 
nois we are now faced with the necessity for looking rather critically 
at the local government—but unfortunately there is nobody, no study 
group in the most effective position to look at the reorganization of 
rural government critically and constructively. 

Many new problems have come to plague the countryside. You 
have spoken of the situation that the family farm is faced with— 
corporation farming and integration—which is placing the farmer, 
the family farmer, in a very grave position today. There are those 
who say that corporation farming and vertical integration will com- 

letely do away with the family farmer in the future, that we won’t 
vave any need for him at all. 

This is a thing that I think will not happen. I think that the 
family farmer has the kind of system of organization, generally 
speaking, that will be such as to maintain the family farmer in 
America for a long time to come. 

Mr. Jonnson. Doctor, isn’t it possible for the family farmer to 
do his own vertical integration through his local co-op? 

Mr. Linpsrrom. That is one of the solutions that has been pro- 
posed, but I do not think the cooperatives have gone as far in their 
studies toward cooperative vertical integration as, let us say, private 
industry has gone. 

Mr. Jounson. We have an example right up in my district where 
the co-op has gone into broiler integration. They hatch the eggs and 
sell the chicks tothe farmer. Then they sell the farmer the feed. He 
raises the chickens and they dress them and market the chickens for 
the farmer when they are ready for sale. 

Mr. Linpstrom. That and the fact that there is a new type of cor- 
poration farm organization coming into the picture is quite hopeful, 
and this new type of corporation farm that we are talking about is 
that in which the members of the family that operate a farm may 
incorporate themselves into an organization which, it seems to me, 
can be a hopeful thing. 

This thing to me is tremendously important because if the large- 
scale corporation farming and vertical integration comes to America, 
it means that we will relegate the average farmer to the position of a 
laborer. At the present time we know that farm labor is not organ- 
ized, and the farm laborer is not protected by the usual laws and 
protective devices that the ordinary laborer is protected with, and 
therefore he is in a very vulnerable sandiiee-andl being the son of a 


farmer, I just cannot quite see the kind of rural life which would 
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emerge if we were to relegate the average farmer to a laborer status 
in America, and that is what both of these types of organizations 
would do. 

Mr. Buck spoke of the kind of rural community that is coming 
into the picture and I will speak to that. 

We must recognize that the average farmer is no longer the major 
force in the rural community. He must share with his town neighbor 
in the support of the schools and the control of the schools and the 
support of other public facilities. We are now beginning to realize 
that the small rural community is faced with the necessity of giving 
up many of its basic functions such as local self- government, the 
provision of public health, welfare and other functions, to larger 
units of government. 

There comes, therefore, the problem of the development of a new 
kind of governmental system in rural America which will retain 
for the rural people a high degree of control over that system of 
government. 

The rapid changes in rural life, it seems to me, call for physics) 
planning. We in THlinois are faced, for example, with such problems 
as the projection of housing dev elopments into farming areas. These 
housing developments have been relatively unplanned with the result 
of the sewage systems and the drainage systems have been completely 
inadequate and that has resulted because of the use of drainage sys- 
tems that the farmers put in and which were primarily for farming 

urposes and not for the taking care of sewage that comes from 
10uses using modern plumbing sy stem. 

This calls for what I think is almost essential, a new zoning plan 
for agriculture where the farmers may retain greater control over 
these kinds of developments. 

There is a little community outside of Peoria that has doubled in 
population in the last 10 years and it looks like it is likely to double 
again in population in the next. 10 years and there are many people 
moving out in there and dev eloping there in a hodgepodge topsy- 
like growth situation which makes it very difficult for the farmers. 
The farmers in the community are paying the bills through real 
estate taxes for the support of schools for these people coming into 
that community. Their children are going to schools and they need 
to build more schools and therefore assess more taxes for the support 
of those schools and as a result there is a tremendous increase in the 
burden of taxation on the basis of our present system of taxation on the 
farmers of that particular community and other similar communi- 
ties in the State of Illinois. 

Well, these are only a few of the problems which I think this Com- 
mission can face up to. We can outline many, many others. 

The role of this Commission, it seems to me, is all the more im- 
portant because we are in a worldwide situation in which govern- 
ment is increasingly important in the lives of people. 

I have traveled in India and Japan and the Malay Peninsula, 
these areas, particularly, and I can say that these countries are faced 
with new problems of development of, shall we call it a democratic 
system of control, as contrasted with the system of control that is 
not very far from it. They are looking to us as a model and as a 
pattern. 
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I have students coming from India, for example, who look at the 
way in which we do our planning and I would like to read from this 
part of my statement to indicate to you the reaction that they get 
as they sit in my classes. 

We know that many of such countries have copied from us, but 
they are not blind to the loosely organized and poorly planned rural 
community life in America. It is no secret that the rural community 
development movement in India has in it the very elements of coordi- 
nation at the village level—educationally and governmentally—that 
is found to be painfully absent in a careful study of our own coun- 
try communities. 

Since these foreign students are very sensitive to the role of gov- 
ernment in the improvement of country life, it does not take them 
long to find the duplications and overlappings as well as the gaps 
in the services of government extended to the people of rural Amer- 
ica. An unbiased, factual, deep cutting study by a commission such 
as is here proposed may result in the kind of governmental reorgani- 
zation on the local level that will make it not. only more democratic 
but more representative in the higher echelons of government. If 
we are truly to be leaders in the movement in the world for a free 
and democratic society, we must expend all effort possible to put our 
own house in order, as well. 

This, it seems to me, is a tremendously important element and I 
think the Commission, if it were set up, could perform this function 
and set a pattern for action for the countries in those parts of the 
world in which they have found a new independence and where they 
are now struggling to a new sense of freedom of action, such as we 
find in Japan and in the Philippines and in the Malay Peninsula, i in 
Burma, in India, and all of the other countries around about those 
two great, countries which are now dominated by the centralized type 
of government. which we in this country do not want to see duplicated 
anywhere else in the world. 

I think there is one other point that I would like to make and that 
is, there is some question as to how this Commission should function. 
I am hoping, of course, that its primary function will be to collect 
all the data available at. the present time bearing upon the problems 
which we are facing, but I don’t think that will be enough. I think 
it ought to go out among the farmers in various parts of this United 
States and let them speak as to what they think of their problems. I 
know there would be limitations in the appropriation that that kind 
of activity will be limited, but I believe that the so-called organized 
voice of agriculture may not always represent the true feeling and 
concern of the average farmers, and this seems to be quite apparent as 
I go out and talk with farmers in the State of Illinois. 

They may support, let us say, the position of their farm organiza- 
tions or they may not. I think the Commission should be free to find 
out insofar as it can just how the farmers feel and how they think solu- 
tions can be developed for, let us say, the preservation of the family 
farm. 

I do not think we are in position yet to indicate exactly how the 
Commission should function but I think we have got in the bill suf- 
ficient details to make it possible for the Commission to function as 
it sees fit and as it faces up to the problems that it will be facing up 
to as it goes into its work. 
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I hope I have not taken too much time, Mr. Chairman, and I thank 
you very much. 

Mr. THomeson. You have not taken too much time and you have 
given us a very interesting statement with much light on the problem, 
~~ prepared statement submitted by Mr. Lindstrom is as fol- 
ows: 


STATEMENT OF Davin E. LINDSTROM ON NEED FOR A CONGRESSIONAL COMMISSION 
oN CountTRY LIFE; TESTIMONY BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON FAMILY Farms 


My name is David E. Lindstrom. I am professor of rural sociology in the de 
partment of agricultural economics at the University of Illinois. I have been in 
somewhat of a unique position through the years to study and observe country 
life, not only in the United States but in Japan and a few other foreign countries, 
My early years were spent on farms in Nebraska, Idaho, and Wyoming. My 
academic experience includes not only teaching and research in rural life, but 
also about 20 years spent in Extension Service during which time I was in almost 
constant contact with farmers. 

May I assume that if the Congress enacts legislation setting up a second con- 
gressional Country Life Commission, that the Commission will be constituted 
much as was the Theodore Roosevelt Country Life Commission? That is, of 
those in the Senate and the House, together with others outside the Congress, 
who are in best position to view country life from all angles: economic, social, 
political, educational, and otherwise. This is an important assumption, for thus 
the Commission will be able to study country life in America in a way that no 
other body at present is able to do. It is well known, I am sure, that each 
academic discipline and each special-interest group has its own point of view with 
respect to what is happening to country life, but that none of them alone are 
able to see the total picture and to judge accurately what is really happening. 
This was the genius of the first Country Life Commission and, as has been 
indicated here a number of times, the findings of this Commission were so vital 
and important as to be the basis and impetus for a number of significant move- 
ments for the improvement and guidance of programs relating to farming and 
rural community life.in America. Indeed, these movements have been the 
model for some of the outstanding developments in many of the newer free 
countries of the world. 

The problems confronting country life in America today are not the same as 
they were in the first decade of this century, but they are nonetheless real and 
important. Farm people at the turn of the century were faced with a rapidly 
growing industrial society in which wide discrepancies were beginning to show 
up between town and country people. Farmers were hampered by poor roads, 
no electric power in the home or on the farm, a growing tenancy on the farms in 
America, country schools which were beginning to feel the impact of the move- 
ment of people from farm to town, churches in the country which also were 
finding it difficult to meet the challenges of a new rural society, and the lack of 
means, on the part of the farmer, to find out about and use the new technical 
developments coming out of the experiment stations. One cannot say that all 
of these problems, and others facing rural life at that time, have been solved. 
Rural government, for example, has been called ineffective and archaic. Coun- 
try churches, in some areas, are still strong, and in others they have found 
going so hard that they have simply closed their doors, with the result, often, 
that as many of half of the members in some areas have ceased going to church 
anywhere. The technological advances in agriculture have so far outdistanced 
the social changes that serious maladjustments can be seen in many rural sec- 
tions. For example, school consolidation and reorganization have moved at a 
snail’s pace in some areas; and in others it has progressed so rapidly as to leave 
the farmers in a hopelessly high tax situation for the support of completely 
urbanized schools to which they must by law send their children, but in which 
they have little voice. 

Many new problems have come to plague the countryside. Not the least of 
these is the problem with which the family farm is faced in a rapidly growing 
technological agriculture. Corporation farming and vertical integration have 
potentialities, we are told, of completely displacing the family farmer, or of 
placing him virtually in the position of a laboring man who takes orders, not 
from the owners of farmland, but from a highly skilled management not unlike 
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that in modern industry today. This is in face of the fact that at present farm 
labor is least well organized of any class in America, and many of the laborers 
on farms, most of which are corporation farms, are denied a voice in deciding on 
what wages are to be. They have even less to say about what housing, sanita- 
tion, and other decencies are provided for them—decencies, gne assumes every 
family in America should have. I am not asserting that family farming is on 
the downgrade in America; but it is faced with unfair competition on the part of 
various types of corporation and integrated farming by reason of the fact that 
farm laborers on these larger farms generally do not have minimum wage and 
other laws to protect them, as do other laborers. 

The problem of the family farmer and his relation to a new kind of rural 
community could be the subject of the entire inquiry of a new congressional com- 
mission. No longer is the farmer a majority force in the average rural commu- 
nity; he must share with his town cousin the control of schools and their 
support, the formation of fire, drainage, sewage, park, library, recreation, and 
other local governmental units. Hence, a new program has emerged on the 
horizon in experimental fashion all over the country, usually, called rural com- 
munity development. This is not to be confused with the USDA sponsored rural 
development programs, for the community development movement is a citizen- 
stimulated one, often with the businessmen of a small town taking the initiative. 
Many of the programs are narrowly conceived, with the farmers usually left out 
of the picture. Some are designed to find out what can be done to infuse new 
plood into a dying community. Others are brought into being by reason of a 
rapidly growing population due to the movement of many people into the rural 
community—people who work in the city, but move to the country to seek to find 
a safe and congenial place in which to rear a family. Where the children will 
have space to play and where the taxes are not so high that the family must be 
denied many of the conveniences and opportunities that the city’s small, cramped 
apartment or flat cannot give. 

By no means the least of the problems which a second Commission on Country 
Life might tackle is the problem of rural health and welfare. As with other 
social developments, the rural areas have lagged behind the urban in the kind 
and extent of public health provided. This can easily be documented, I am sure. 
from Federal or State public health program. The same situation is true of 
welfare. Modern welfare methods, characteristic of the best welfare depart- 
ments in urban areas, are, in many rural areas, entirely lacking, so the increas- 
ingly acute problems in the various aspects of welfare, including the control of 
crime and delinquency, are being aggravated as people move from urban to rural 
areas. This is especially true of the metropolitan regions of the country. 

The rapid changes in country life call for careful planning of various kinds, 
especially physical planning, including a study of the need for and the benefits 
to be derived from zoning. The situation is aggravated for the country com- 
munity as superhighways are extended throughout the country, cutting farms in 
two, bypassing small towns and villages, and creating public institutional prob- 
lems, such as what to do about badly cut-up school districts. The rapid move- 
ment of people into the smaller communities, and the topsy-like growth of hous- 
ing developments outside legal jurisdictions which ean exercise control over such 
developments, creates, Sewage, drainage, and other difficult physical problems, to 
say nothing of the problems faced by heavily taxed school districts which are not 
in position to provide buildings to meet the heavy influx of population. 

These are only a few of the problems with which a Commission will be faced, 
once it undertakes to make a study of the changing character of and the social 
and economic relationships within country life in America. The role of such a 
Commission is all the more important as we in America face up to our worldwide 
responsibilities, especially to those new countries now struggling to find their way 
to a free and democratic society. We know that many have copied from us, but 
they are not blind to the loosely organized and poorly planned rural community 
life in America. It is no secret that the rural community development movement 
in India has in it the very elements of coordination at the village level—educa- 
tionally and governmentally—that is found to be painfully absent in a careful 
study of our own country communities. Since these foreign students are very 
sensitive to the role of government in the improvement of country life, it does not 
take them long to find the duplications and overlapping as well as the gaps in the 
services of government extended to the people of rural America. An unbiased, 
factual, deep cutting study by a Commission such as is here proposed may result 
in the kind of governmental reorganization on the local level that will make it 
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not only more democratic but more representative in the higher echelons of goy- 
ernment. If we are truly to be leaders in the movement in the world for a free 
and Seer ane society, we must expend all effort possible to put our own house 
in order. 


:' Mr. Tuomrson. We will have to be leaving to answer the bell’ very 
shortly. 
Mr. Swanton, if you care to start your statement now, please come 


forward and the Chair will recognize you. 
Mr. Swanton. Due to the lateness of the hour, Mr. Chairman, I will 


arrange to remain and testify tomorrow as long as you are continuing 


the hearings until tomorrow. 
Mr. THompson. Very well. You would rather not start now? 


Mr. Swanton. I would rather not. 

Mr. Tuomrson. We have received a number of communications per- 
taining to this subject of the Country Life Commission which will 
be put into our record at this point. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


NATIONAL GRANGE, 
Washington, D.C., May 5, 1959. 
Hon, CLrark W. THOMPSON, 
Chairman, Family Farms Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.U. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: I had wanted to appear for the committee 
hearing on H.R. 5012 and related bills, regarding the establishment of a new 
Country Life Commission which is scheduled for Wednesday, May 6, 1959, at 10 
a.m., but find that I will be out of town on that date. Therefore, I would like to 
file the enclosed statement for consideration by your committee. Your considera- 
tion of this statement will be greatly appreciated. 

Thank you. 


Sincerely, 
Epwarp F. Hotter, Lecturer. 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL GRANGE BY Epwarp F. Horter 


We, of the National Grange, believe that developments of recent years—and 
the promise of even more significant changes in the immediate future—have 
created a great need for special study, appraisal and consideration of problems 
affecting rural America. We, therefore, appreciate this opportunity to make a 
few general statements regarding our support for H.R. 5012 and other identical 
bills providing for the establishment of a Commission on Country Life. 

Our support for these bills is based upon the following resolution approved by 
delegates to the 91st annual session of the National Grange held in November of 
1957 and reaffirmed at the 92d annual session in 1958—“Resolved, That the Na- 
tional Grange urge the appointment by the President of a new Country Life 
Commission to study existing conditions in country living, with the objective of 
pointing up and helping to solve some of the problems of the changing rural 
scene.” 

Those who have studied the need for this legislation all agree that studies and 
recommendations made by a similar Commission some 50 years ago, contributed 
much toward the development of rural America as we know it today. This 
earlier Commission stimulated thinking, which resulted in improved rural mail 
service, roads, schools, health programs, libraries, churches and many other facil- 
ities to rural people. Thus, the Commission helped greatly in meeting the chal- 
lenge brought on by social, economic and technological changes of the past several 
decades. 

However, members of this earlier Commission were unable to foresee many of 
the problems which are now confronting rural America. We are now confronted 
with a completely new set of developments which we must consider in planning 
for the future. Problems affecting rural America today—and in the future— 
are far more complicated than those of the past. Figuratively speaking, the 
entire world has grown smaller. Our entire population is far more mobile than 
ever before. This increased mobility has transferred many of our social, eco- 
nomic, and spiritual problems from the urban to the rural areas. 
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Many of today’s farmers are part-time businessmen and many businessmen 
are part-time farmers. Business and professional men often live in the country, 
while many modern-day farmers make their home in the city. So, in many areas 
we no longer have completely separate rural and urban problems. Instead, we 
have a multiture of brandnew rural-urban problems, which must be considered 
in the light of their effect upon rural America—and even upon our American 
way of life. 

In the past, most of our rural programs have emphasized the scientific and the 
material. Recent developments make it imperative that we give more thought 
to the social and spiritual aspects of country living. We believe that programs 
involving social, spiritual, economic, and material sides of country living should 
be coordinated ; thus, the job to be done is bigger than any one segment of our 
social, economic, or political structure. It is too big for Congress, the farm 
organizations, the church and any other one group. It is a job that will demand 
the best thinking of leaders interested in every phase of rural living. 

For example, problems that will definitely affect the future of rural America 
include: 

(1) Land use: Land is one of our most important natural resources. Hereto- 
fore, our supply of productive land has been ample but land is one of our resources 
that cannot be increased. A stable supply of land must be used so as to meet all 
future needs for food production, industrial developments, housing, highways, 
military uses and others. 

(2) Water conservation: Here again, our supply has been ample for the needs 
of the past but this is no longer true. All indications are that an increased 
demand for water for human consumption, irrigation and industrial use will 
develop into serious problems unless we immediately plan and put into opera- 
tion a sound program of water conservation. 

(3) Sanitation: Our rapidly expanding population centers will make it in- 
creasingly necessary that we give additional thought to programs of sanitation 
for both rural and urban areas. 

(4) Family-size farms: We hear much about the plight of the family-size 
farm and the role it will play in the future of rural America. This is a problem 
that must be settled through sound and realistic thinking on the part of all in- 
terested groups. 

(5) Corporation-type farming: Just what is the status of corporation-type 
farming—as opposed to family-type farming—and what is the actual relation- 
ship that should exist between the two? Just how far should we go in encourag- 
ing the family-size farms—and how far should we go in opposing or obstructing 
the development of corporation-type farming? 

(6) Vertical integration in agriculture: What is the future of vertical inte- 
gration in agriculture? What will be its effect upon citizens of rural America— 
and upon the American economy ? 

(7) Rural communities: Just what is to be the effect of technological and 
other developments upon the rural communities as we have known them in the 
past? How far should we go in an attempt to preserve the rural community as 
a center of schools, churches and recreational facilities? 

Decisions made in connection with the problems and developments we have 
just mention, will determine the future of rural America. We believe that a 
Commission such as that provided by this legislation can be of great assistance 
in studies, appraisals and considerations resulting in decisions which will more 
effectively serve the best interest of rural America and the future of the Ameri- 
can way of life. We, therefore, recommend the approval of H.R. 5012. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL, 
Boy Scouts oF AMERICA, 
New Brunswick, N.J., May 4, 1959. 
Hon. CrarK W. THOMPSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


My Drar Mr. THomMpPpson: Have been advised that you will be holding hearings 
on the bill which calls for a second Commission on Country Life. I have been 
personally interested in this development and were I present, would be inclined 
to speak favorbaly on the bill and its purpose. 

Certainly so many changes have come about in our country affecting agriculture 
and rural life that it is time for a good second look. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ELMAAR H. BAKKEN, Director, Division of Relationships. 
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BoarD OF NATIONAL MISSIONS 
OF THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
New York, N.Y., May 1, 1959. 
Representative CLARK W. THOMPSON, 
Chairman, House Committee on Family Farms, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Deak Sir: I am writing in support of House bill H.R. 5022. I have a large 
national constituency of several thousand town and country pastors, and several 
hundred thousand active church laymen, who feel the need for a fresh national] 
look at American country life. One, that we hope, will have the influence on 
our thinking, planning and strategy to compare with that of the Theodore 
Roosevelt Commission. 

Following the first Commission’s report, the town and country church leaders 
went into dramatic action, making social and economic studies of community 
life, and designing new programs to meet the needs. We covet the same type 
of dynamic action in our churches and rural communities at this time in our 
history. Therefore, we heartily commend to your interest House bill H.R. 5022, 

If we can be of further service, please call on us. 

Sincerely, 
H. S. RANDOLPH, 
Secretary, Department of Town and Country Church—Indian Work. 


THE CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA SYNOD 
OF THE UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA, 
Harrisburg, Pa., April 28, 1959. 
Re Commission on Country Life. 


Hon. CLARK W. THOMPSON, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on Family Farms, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. THomMpson: Bills introduced into the 86th Congress, both into the 
Senate and the House, relative to the appointment of a Commission on Country 
Life are of concern to me, because my specific responsibility in a number of the 
counties of Pennsylvania is related to the changes taking place in the country 
today and its relationship to the rural church. 

It seems to me that there would be a tremendous value to country people, 
as well as to the institutions serving these country people, to have a Commission 
appointed which would produce certain facts and information, which would be 
available and useful to those groups trying to maintain a democratic way of life 
throughout America, and to keep the democratic institutions of our land prop- 
erly serving these people. 

May I urge upon all those who shall participate in making a decision rela- 
tive to the appointment of the above Commission to support these bills, because 
of the general value of the Commission to country life and the institutions 
which must be maintained if our country is to preserve its heritage and main- 
tain a common basis for our way of life to flourish in rural America. 

This is of concern to me because in the midst of changing situations, economic 
aspects of rural life and sociological changes, the church must enable these peo- 
ple to find their way to a dynamic wholesome way of life. 

Yours very truly, 
MarTIN L. Tozer. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS, 
Urbana, Ill., April 28, 1959. 
Hon. CLarK W. THOMPSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: With your letter of March 30, 1959, received 
by an able colleague, came evidence that your bill (H.R. 5022) and that of 
Congressman A. H. Quie in the 2d session, 85th Congress, point, as did H.R. 
11184 and H.R. 12239 in the 1st session, to a Commission on Country Life in the 
tradition of the Commission of 51 years ago. 
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You may be interested to learn that I recently submitted a chapter for Mod- 
ern Land Policy, a volume that will publish papers created for the Land Eco- 
nomics Institute, held at the University of Illinois, summer, 1958. In my 
paper I suggested: the need at least once in 50 years for a full-dress reappraisal 
of the land tenure system of a nation. Since 1911 I have specialized in land 
tenure problems at this institution, in the University of Arkansas, in the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture and elsewhere. While at the University of Arkan- 
sas my most outstanding undergraduate student was Brooks Hays, whose in- 
terest in the bills a year ago has been noted. In the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture I was associated in producing for the 1923 yearbook an article of 
100 pages on Farm Ownership and Tenancy. In the 1958 yearbook on Land 
you will find my name in the preface. I tend to read into section 3, H.R. 
11844, which specified six duties, a charter large enough to encompass the 
kind of half-century reappraisal of land tenure problems that I believe it well 
for this country to make. 

Dr. Roy C. Buck, president, American Country Life Association, Pennsyl- 
vania State University, may or may not have considered the field of land 
tenure as especially warranting a review. A copy of this letter goes to him, 
as well as to Congressman Quie. 

Very truly yours, 
C. L. Stewart, 
Professor, Agricultural Economics. 





SouTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY, 
PERKINS SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY, 
Dallas, Tez., April 23, 1959. 
Hon. Crank W. THOMPSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. THOMPSON: Thank you for your communication of March 30, con- 
cerning the press release in relationship to the legislation for the establish- 
ing of a Commission on Country Life. I have been rather close to this pro- 
posal which was stimulated from many sources, and was on the study com- 
mission for the National Council of Churches in the meeting at Salina, Kans., 
4 years ago. I feel that we are ready for an intensive study comparable to 
the one done under the administration of President Theodore Roosevelt. A 
mid-century evaluation of rural life in America would be extremely valuable 
for church and State agencies throughout the Nation. May I express to you 
personally my appreciation for your interest in this concern and also pledge 
my support. 

Most sincerely yours, 
Marvin T. Jupy, 
Professor of Church Administration and Rural Sociology. 





Bonnie View Farm, 


Java Village, N.Y., April 10, 1959. 
Hon. CLaRK W. THOMPSON, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.O. 


Deak Mr. THoMPpsoN: As a member of the American Country Life Associa- 
tion, as well as a working farmer, I was indeed glad to learn of your action in 
introducing a bill to create a Commission on Country Life. 

seems to me to be the best way by which we can get a clear perspective 
and a real evaluation of the whole problem. The only catch is if it can be 
nonpartisan and not dominated by the wrong kind of people. This would be 
worse than nothing. 

My personal and sincere thanks and appreciation goes to you for having spon- 
sored this measure. I shall be glad to be informed as to the progress of this 
measure. If at any time there is any way I can be of service I shall feel 
honored to help. 

Very sincerely yours, 


H. G. ABsorrt. 
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APRIL 2, 1959. 


Congressman CLARK W. THOMPSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: I appreciated very much getting a copy of your 
press release relative to the bill to create a Country Life Commission. 

As a member of the board of directors of the American Country Life Com- 
‘mission may I commend you for your support of this bill designed to create 
a Commission on Country Life. 

It is important that a thorough study be made of the rapid changes going 
on in both rural and urban areas within the United States. A study at this 
time would”™help materially in making some of the adjustments needed in 
agriculture and in community organization. 

Sincerely yours, ‘ oly 
MAUBICE W. Soutts, 


ROSENBERG, Tex., March 5, 1959. 
Hon. CLarkK W. THOMPSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: It is true that rural living should be looked 
up to, as without it what would happen to our country and the world. Also, 
the small farmers need to be helped and backed up. The big farmers are 
monopolizing on them. 

We are happy to hear of your introduction of the new bill to start the Country 
Life Group or something similar and hope enough other Congressmen help back 
your bill. 

We both come from small farm families. They both are tenants, who would 
like the opportunity to own their own farm. At present we see no future 
in living on the farm and our parents feel we can do better in town. We dis- 
like large cities as many other young people do; therefore we chose a smaller 
town to be closer to the soil, etc. Today if you don’t inherit land, you can’t 
afford to buy it. Even though we both would love to live in the country, we 
are trying to get a start in town and hope that someday we will have enough 
money to buy us at least a small place out of town to raise our family in the 
wholesome environment that we were raised. 

As a past president of the youth section of the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference, I ask you to continue to support country life, especially small 
farmers and Christian rural living. 

Very sincerely, 
Mrs. Stmon J. BARTOS. 


Vicrortia, Tex., March 4, 1959. 
CLARK W. THOMPSON, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Sim: The bill, “a commission on country life,” which you introduced 
in Congress should be a good thing. I know there is still room for improve- 
ment in many areas. It should not cost much to operate. There are already 
many people on the Government payrolls able to furnish information that 
would be most helpful to the study. I mention, too, the county agents office 
and the Soil Conservation Service. If their offices don’t know what country 
problems are in their areas, it’s time they started learning. 

Most of us here in the community have better living conditions than people 
in cities. REA deserves a lot of credit. We couldn’t get along without elec- 
tricity anymore, what with food freezers, pressure pumps, etc. Even if I 
worked in a city I would prefer my home in the country. It’s also quiet and 
peaceful out here. 

For those who do not live so good on the farm, 100 percent parity would 
help to improve their lot. I’m speaking especially of farm labor. With 100 
percent parity for farm products their wages would naturally increase. 

Another point to consider: Most farmers have been slow installing on the 
farm drying and storage bins for grain. (I haven’t either—due to drought 
and unfair prices, I did good to stay in business) but intend to set some up 
soon as I’m able so I won’t continually be at the mercy of the buyer. 
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I think even cotton ought to be stored on the farm whether it is held for 
higher prices or put in the loan. I think this would work well if the cotton 
could also be insured from fire, etc. at a cost rate. This would save a lot of 
money to the taxpayer for cotton storage which is the case at the present. 
And also another point, in case of war no one could set fire to all our cotton 
reserves as is possible now. 

In closing I thank you very much for your help in getting the material I 
asked for. 

Sincerely, 
Epaark H. MUELLER. 

Mr. Tuompson. I think now, since we are bound to have to leave 
to answer the bell in a very few minutes and since we will have to 
have another hearing tomorrow at any rate, the committee will stand 
adjourned until 2 o’clock tomorrow afternoon and I thank you very 
much, all of you, for your attendance. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
tomorrow, Thursday, May 7, 1959, at 2 p.m.) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 7, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Suscommitrex on Famity Farms, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met pursuant to recess at 3:05 p.m., room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D.C., Hon. Clark W. 
Thompson (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Thompson, Smith, Quie, and Pirnie. - 

Also present: Representatives Johnson and Dixon; Christine S. Gal- 
lagher, clerk; Hyde Murray, assistant clerk; and Francis M. LeMay, 
staff consultant. 

Mr. TuHompson (presiding). The subcommittee will be in order. 

The Chair regrets very much the circumstances that have forced 
the witnesses to sit around all day, and then wind up with a very 
brief hearing. However, those things cannot be helped sometimes, 
and this is one of those times. 

In the interest of convenience of those who have come from away 
from here, I am going to ask the unanimous consent of the committee 
members to let the Department of Agriculture file its statement for 
the record at this point with the assurance that we will study the 
statement—I hope you will when you get a copy of the hearings, and 
later we will call back Mr. Miller or some other appropriate official 
of the Department of Agriculture, to discuss the subject further. 

(Statement of the Honorable Clarence L. Miller, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, on by Nathan Koenig, Special Assist- 
ant to the Administrator, Agricultural Marketing Service and Paul 
V. Kepner, Deputy Administrator, Federal Extension Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE L. MILLER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, U.S. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The recent report of the Department of Agriculture on this proposal to es- 
tablish a Commission on Country Life contained the following statement: “Much 
of the needed work is in a field where active exploration and demonstration is 
underway as part of the rural development program.” It is my understanding 
that this subcommittee desires a brief review of the rural development program 
in connection with its consideration of the pending bill. 

The rural development program has much in common with the purposes of 
the proposed new Commission on Country Life. Some might consider the rural 
development program and related activities as engaged in much of what a special 
Commission might do. In the declaration of purpose of the bills we find such 
expressions as “need for greater awareness * * * concerning interrelatedness 
of rural and urban forces * * * critical and thoughtful appraisal of forces shap- 
ing the new country community * * * opportunity for full development of in- 
dividual and local community initiative * * * helping people make wise de- 
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cisions.” These statements could well serve also as a description of the aims 
and objectives of the rural development program which is now moving ahead in 
30 States and Puerto Rico. 

The rural resource or area development program is a long-range, cooperative 
effort among Federal and State departments and agencies, State universities, 
and local and State nongovernmental groups to fully develop farm, industry, 
and community resources in rural.areas where there are large numbers of un- 
deremployed people. It is a -broead-scale attack to meet the special needs of 
those farm families on small farms, often with poor soils, who produce little 
for commercial sale. As you know, about 2.6 million of our farms produce only 
about 10 percent of the farm products marketed. 

On January 11, 1954, the President, in his message on agriculture called for 
special attention to the needs of low-income farm families. He stated: “The 
chief beneficiaries of: our price support policies have been the 2 million larger 
highly mechanized farming units which produce about 85 percent of our agri- 
cultural output. * * * Special attention should be given to the problems peculiar 
to smaH farmers.” 

The ‘study which followed took many months and involved many State and 
local officials, private organizations, and individuals from every broad region 
of the United States. There was substantial agreement in the findings and 
recommendations which appeared in the report, ‘Development of Agriculture’s 
Human Resources,” issued in April 1955 by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The program in a typical county or area starts out by bringing leaders of 
farm and town people together. Resource surveys and an appraisal of farm and 
other potentials follow. Adjustments are promoted in agriculture, marketing, 
and the industrial sector which will help the community preserve its rural 
heritage, while providing a greater range of opportunity. Throughout this 
process, the democratic heritage of individual and group initiative is not only 
preserved but strengthened. Community farm, business, civic, church, and 
other leaders step into the program at the beginning and accept principal re 
sponsibility. Federal, State, and local government agency representatives act 
as advisers and assist in carrying out the programs which the local people want. 

The program really got underway in 1956 with a few demonstration counties, 
plus a few additional areas of two or more counties each. It has been expanded 
each year since. In 1958 several States broadened their programs to include 
many additional counties. Thirty States and Puerto Rico are now participating 
in the program. Nearly 200 counties are involved in planning or are already 
earrying forward this work. Interest is high, even in some areas and States 
which are not now receiving special assistance. Participation is expanding on 
a voluntary basis. 

The challenge in areas of law farm income is to help farm and other rural people 
adjust to changing conditions. Those who want to stay in farming should be 
helped to improve their operations; those who want to supplement their income 
with off-farm work or to engage in other enterprises or employment should have 
reasonable opportunity to do so. The younger people especially should be 
assisted in finding and developing their best opportunities. The rural develop- 
ment program is helping to increase incomes of families through improvements 
in individual farm operations, more efficient marketing and expanded local 
marketing facilities, and off-farm employment and income from a wide variety 
of sources including jobs in newly established or enlarged rural industries. 
There are also other developments such as expanded and redirected vocational 
guidance and training, and health services. 

In addition to strengthening the economy of farming areas having many low- 
income families, the rural development program approach can be of great value 
in meeting the problems of all the Nation’s rural areas, as they attempt to 
adjust to the vast changes taking place throughout America. 

I do not mean to imply that the rural development process has had unqualified 
success throughout the program areas. The idea is new, the work is new. It 
is a trial and error process. But it is getting results. As a member of the 
Kentucky State Rural Development Committee has stated, the program has— 

“Demonstrated the value of coordinated effort and group action by people. 

“Revived lethargic civic organizations. 

“Given the people renewed hope that the future holds opportunity. 

“Proved the value of agencies working together to help people and provided 
an effective vehicle through which these agencies can make their ‘services 
available.” 
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» With your permission I-shall insert in the record a summary report on-the rural 
development program released early this year by-the Department.of Agriculture: 
This includes a map showing counties and areas now going forward with the 
program on a demonstration basis. 5 mi citi 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


A SUMMARY REPORT FOR: 1958 


The rural development program, now going forward in 30 States* in all sec- 
tions of the Nation, continues to show steady progress. Bach year. since. its 
inauguration in 1955 there has been expansion to additional areas of need. 

Objective of the new program is to assist the more than one-half of America’s 
farm families who at present produce little or nothing for commercial sale in 
agricultural markets. ‘ 

The program includes (1) expansion of rural industries: and service trades; 
(2) development of efficient, family-size commercial farms; and (3) special 
programs to improve health, education, vocational training, and guidance. 

Five Federal departments—Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare—and the Small Business Administration coop- 
erate in the program with land-grant colleges and universities and other State 
agencies. In rural communities where the program is going forward, farm, 
business, and other local leaders provide the day-to-day direction, adapting ap- 
proaches used to the needs of their communities. 


WHAT'S BEING DONE 


Here are a few outstanding projects put into action by citizen-leaders and 
agency workers participating in the rural development program : 


Employment 

Approximately 1,800 new jobs in rural industries and new farm and market- 
ing enterprises assisted by the rural development program were reported in a 
representative group of 24 counties. These are in addition to industrial and 
market enterprises reported previously. As one example, in Berkley County, 
§.C., a resource and manpower study helped in promoting new rural industries. 
The Berkley Rural Development Committee worked with local businessmen to 
establish several small industries. They added 200 new jobs to the county last 
year. 
Surveys 

The University of Florida published a “Suwannee County Survey for Rural 
Development,” product of a cooperative effort among university specialists and 
program leaders in this county. Questionnaires regarding family earnings, job 
skills, farm operations, and other factors were prepared at the university, then 
distributed by local organizations. The resulting report, which presents the 
most complete picture of county resources, living conditions, and long-term 
needs ever assembled, is being used by rural development program planners in 
the county and local businessmen as they move to develop sound programs to 
balance agriculture with industry. 


New crops 


As a result of the rural development program, small farmers in the Pulaski- 
Alexander two-county area in southern Illinois started a vegetable production 
and marketing plan. It is increasing incomes and improving farm operations 
generally. One participating farmer made nearly $1,000 from the sale of green 
beans, the first time he ever produced this crop commercially. 


Markets 


Educational work of the Franklin Parish, La., Rural Development Committee 
and the extension agent assisting the committee upped production of grain 
sorghums by some 3,000 acres. This production increase was closely tied to 
hew market outlets. A businessman member of the Rural Development Com- 
mittee built an elevator. In its first year of operation the elevator furnished 





‘Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Ulinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Ten- 
hessee, Texas, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Puerto Rico. 
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a market for 95,000 bushels of grain and soybeans grown on 200 small farms, 
Receipts of farmers were well over $180,000. 


Conservation 

People in Sawyer County, Wis., have launched a major lake and stream im. 
provement program. It will strengthen soil and water conservation and ip. 
crease recreation opportunities in the county. The project includes enlargement 
of six small lakes and one stream clearance and improvement. Towns and 
communities are taking responsibility for the project, with “work committee,” 
of local people doing much of the actual construction. The Sawyer County 
Rural Development Committee coordinates the project countywide. 


Vocational training 

Kentucky’s Vocational Education Department, which assigned 8 instructors 
to the rural development program, conducted some 50 classes with more than 
1,000 farm people attending. Instruction covered farm practices, m 
nutrition, and home management. Mobile units were used to help people in 
isolated counties obtain training in plumbing, electric wiring, and distributive 
trades. 


Health 

Rural Development in Mississippi’s Covington County enabled extension 
agents to work more closely with more families on health and nutrition prob- 
lems. Surveys showed that unproductive gardens, and poor management in the 
home led to faulty diets among a typical group of some 400 rural families in 
the county. Through home visits, meetings and articles in the local newspaper, 
extension agents working with the rural development program are teaching 
management in the home and better gardening as a practical method of im- 
proving health and living standards. 

Those are a few of the hundreds of projects reported by State and county 
leaders and agency workers in the rural development program. Such activities 
have opened up new opportunities for thousands of families on small, low-income 
farms, and nonfarm families living in the open country. 


EXPANSION TO NEW AREAS 


On August 1, 1958, a total of 63 demonstration counties and 9 areas (two or 
more counties each) were participating in the program. This makes a total of 
102 rural counties. 

However, local committees, private organizations, and Federal and State 
agencies contributing to the rural development program are now widening its 
impact beyond these original demonstration areas. 

Plans to expand the program in certain States were a significant development 
in 1958. In six States—Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Mexico, Nebraska, 
and Indiana—the program is now being broadened to include entire areas, utiliz- 
ing the rural development approach. In Texas present area work is being 
considerably expanded. Oklahoma State University also issued preliminary 
studies recommending an area development program covering a group of eastern 
rural counties. 
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Agencies represented on State rural development committees and responsible 
for service programs in the fields of job placement, area and community develop- 
ment, rural health, education, conservation, and forestry also increased their 
contribution to the program last year. These agencies have a vital interest in 
its research and project phases, and cooperative arrangements between local 
private citizens and their personnel. 

In 1958 responsibilities and assignments in the Rural Development Program 
were made a part of the regular activities of U.S. Department of Agriculture 
agencies. The program is supported principally through a redirection and 
strengthening of services already in the field, with emphasis on new methods 
and approaches, according to recent statements of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

For example, in 1958 the U.S. Department of Agriculture again made special 
allocations to State extension services for assistance to local committees di- 
recting rural development work. Some 160 extension workers were assigned 
to the program. The Soil Conservation Service, Farmers Home Administration, 
State and Federal Forest Services, State and county Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Committees, research agencies of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and others also directed resources into State programs. SCS contributed 
approximately 58 man-years in 68 counties in 29 States for soil mapping, on- 
farm conservation planning, watershed development, drainage and other techni- 
eal assistance phases of the program. 

Dr. Harry J. Reed, national Coordinator for the Rural Development Program 
visited more than 20 States, meeting with State and local committees and help- 
ing interested groups gain a better understanding of the program and its 
potential. 

VOLUNTEER GROUPS SUPPORT PROGRAM 


In 1958 national private organizations also showed a growing interest in 
the objectives and progress of the program. 

In June, prominent representatives of more than 150 private organizations 
met in Memphis, Tenn., to discuss the program with officials of 31 land grant 
colleges and universities and State and Federal personnel representing 44 
agencies. 

Out of this meeting came a clearer understanding on the part of private 
organization members regarding the need for balanced farm, industry, and 
community development in low-income rural areas. They also gained a better 
understanding of their own potential contribution. 

This interest has already borne fruit. A national church group assigned per- 
sonnel to the Rural Development Program. Several trade associations and 
firms issued brochures at their own expense, encouraging their membership 
to become active in county and area projects. Participation of private national 
organizations, with their vast resources and skills, is materially assisting in the 
Rural Development Program. 

Expansion into multicounty areas in some States; integrating the Rural 
Development Program with existing programs of the Department of Agriculture ; 
increased participation by State agencies; a larger contribution from private 
national organizations—these important developments are widening the impact 
of the program far beyond the original demonstration counties and areas as it 
enters the third year of operation at the local level. 
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Mr. Tuomrson. Mr. Swanton, you have come from a long way off 
and we appreciate your patience. We will.be very glad to hear 
ou now. 
Why do you not file your statement, Mr. Haynes, and hold yours 
ready to come at a later time. 
Mr. Haynes. Very well. 
Mr. Jounson. I have a statement that we would like filed. 
Mr. THompson. I would appreciate your doing:so. I do not want 
to impose upon you, and I do not want to impose upon the committee. 
Mr. Howes. I would like to do so, also. 
(The paper is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN Howes, WESLEY THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Rural America is in an unprecedented state of flux. We see evidences of 
change on every hand: in farm technology (the tools employed) ; the methods 
applied ; the people who own, manage, ‘and operate ‘the land and their relation- 
ship to the remainder of society ; population growth and mobility ; urbanization: 
communication and transportation; and industrialization. These changes are 
more than dynamic, they are revolutionary. Today’s scientific changes touch 
the lives of all people; yet still greater changes lie ahead. The future holds 
wonders that we have never dreamed of, and undoubtedly it will present prob- 
lems of much greater magnitude than ever before encountered. 

All of 'these technical developments, with their economic and social import, call 
for many adjustments and create a need for constant awareness of what is 
happening in society. The agricultural community has emerged from one that 
depended almost solely on farming to one that depends more on diversity of 
agri-industrial opportunities and ‘thus is closely related to urban and suburban 
economic and social life. 

In 1908 President Theodore Roosevelt said, “No nation has ever achieved per- 
manent greatness unless this greatness was based on the well-being of the 
great farm class, the men who live on the soil; for it is upon their welfare, mate- 
rial and morale, that the welfare of the rest of the Nation ultimately rests.” 

Today the rural population, composed of 20 million farm people, including 8 
million agricultural workers, and 40 million rural-nonfarm residents, constitute 
an important segment of American society. Their welfare, like that of the rural 
people of 1908, ‘is basis for the well-being of 'the Nation and, in large measure, of 
the world. A midcentury Commission on Country Life will be able to bring 
together existing studies and illuminate them with such new information ‘as may 
seem desirable. The Roosevelt Commission served to focus attention on the 
more important issues and it proposed legislation which has been of lasting bene- 
fit. It seems definite that the best approach to solving the complex problems of 
modern rural America is the establishment of a commission to suggest voluntary 
activity and recommend legislation that will move in the direction of stability for 
the agricultural economy and the security of rural social institutions. 

Asa rural churchman I have'the following concerns: 

1. Preservation of the family farm as the most desirable pattern of agriculture 
and the place where the rural family can have its best expression as a basie unit 
in society. Owner-operation of the family farm provides freedom of occupa- 
tional opportunity in fitting agriculture into the changing economy. 

2. The conservation of our land and water resources to help supply the food 
and fiber needs of the world and to protect the interests of future generations. 

3. Land-use planning to prevent haphazard and unwise use of farm lands for 
nonfarm purposes such as highways, industrial sites, and housing developments. 

4. Adequate and stable farm incomes to permit farm people levels of living 
comparable 'to those enjoyed by other people. 

5. The welfare of farm tenants and hired farm workers who are without 
formal protection from the pressures of a changing agricultural economy. 

6. The institutions that serve rural people which are affected by economic 
change and population movements. 

All of these concerns are interrelated, each affects all of the others. A neigh- 
borhood’s stores and shops close when its population decreases. Other services 
are also withdrawn. Life tends to become bare and the people grow discour- 
aged and cease using such resources as may still remain at their disposal. Much 
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attention has been given these problems by many agencies, both official and 
yoluntary, without a general consensus as to the best remedies: 

A study such as is implicit in the creation of a midcentury Country Life Com- 
mission would be especially helpful in charting the future of our rural society. 
A principal problem in creating program is the uncertainty as to the eventual 
outcome of the current trends. The sounding out of national sentiment by an 
independent Commission would offer insights that no other approach could 
produce. 

As a rural churchman I am, of course, immediately concerned with the rural 
institutions that serve the people. Marketing services must adjust to economic 
pressure. Schools can be controlled by law. But a voluntary association 
such as the church adjusts much less readily. Almost every purely farm com- 
munity has been losing population. This means that rural churches, most of 
which were already small, are placed in jeopardy. The smallest of these are 
often the only formal neighborhood organizations remaining to relate families 
and individuals and give their communities integrity. Such basic societal 
units are important for the entire community and should have their most 
important features preserved as social changes occur. 

In 1908 the church did not take the cognizance of the recommendations of the 
Commission’s report as it should. Now, however, we are prepared to act. The 
National Council of Churches is prepared, through its Department of Town and 
Country, to lead its member judicatories. All of the major denominations have 
mature programs with expert leadership. Many of the theological schools have 
professors giving full-time attention to training dedicated young men to be rural 
pastors. 

Planning conferences and action groups will be ready to deal at once with 
recommendations. Church leaders are alerted to needs and require only to be 
guided by a chart for the future to be able to attend to the direction of the 
church and in so doing contribute significantly to the general welfare. 


Mr. Evtena. May I submit a prepared statement, too? 
(The prepared papers are as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF FARMER COOPERATIVES 


My name is Kit H. Haynes and I am director of information for the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives, with headquarters at 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D.C. The national council is a nationwide organization of regional 
and statewide farmers’ marketing and purchasing cooperatives which represents 
about half of the «pproximately 10,000 local farmer cooperatives in the country. 

Our appearance today is in support of legislation which would establish a 
Presidential Rural Life Commission, responsible to the President and to the 
Congress. It is predicated on a policy statement unanimously adopted by dele- 
gates to the council’s most recent annual meeting, held at New Orleans, La., in 
January of this year, calling for establishment of a Presidential Rural Life 
Commission, which would arrange for and coordinate research by outstanding 
agricultural economists and rural sociologists into the problems of rural people 
in an era characterized by dynamic changes. 

The text of the policy statement adopted at New Orleans is as follows: 

“American agriculture and its people are experiencing challenging develop- 
ments paralleling the industrial revolution of the last century. These changes 
are resulting in much uncertainty and anxiety among rural people and rural-life 
related institutions. 

“Research by outstanding economists and rural sociologists under the auspices 
of a Presidential Rural Life Commission, comparable with the Theodore Roose- 
velt Country Life Commission of 1908—09, is under consideration. 

“The national council favors the creation of a Presidential Rural Life Com- 
mission for such research purposes.” 

The National Council has a firm belief that an independent agency of a status 
such as would be accorded a Presidential Rura] Life Commission is essential 
to make a thorough analysis and interpretatiou of the probiems of rural America. 
These matters encompass vastly more than the so-called farm problem. The 
problems are those of all families which live in rural America—of which agri- 
culture, of course, is a most important part. The overall problem, however, 
is much too large and too complex to be tackled by any one established agency 
of the Government; and it most certainly is not a matter for special interests 
to handle. For this reason, the need is for an authoritative commission named 
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py the President and responsible to him and to the Congress, which would be 
made up of outstanding leaders from the walks of life having a genuine interest 
jn the affairs of that vast segment of our total population which lives in rural 
Ss. 
qeonvuale and social changes which have taken place and are taking place 
in rural America not only are changing the lives of the people, including farmers, 
put literally are changing the face of the earth as well. The influx of new 
residents resulting from the movement of suburbia farther and farther away 
from the centers of our cities has brought about many changes in the population 
makeup of rural areas. Since many of these people do not have agricultural 
backgrounds, they have created an entirely new set of problems in some areas. 
One important result of the changes which are taking place in rural America— 
and one which demands competent and prompt attention—is the uncertainty 
and anxiety created among rural families and rural-life related institutions 
pecause of the migrating from rural areas of important human resources. 
Throughout recent years mechanization and other technological advances in 
agriculture—although highly desirable—have greatly expanded the size of the 
farming unit which can be operated efficiently by a single individual. As a 
result, some of our most capable farm sons and daughters have migrated to 
industrial and service occupations. And they have not all gone into jobs related 
to agriculture. At the same time, the capital requirements of agriculture have 
grown steadily, and we have seen land values greatly inflated as a result of the 
play of forces over which rural people themselves have little, if any, control. 
No one can foresee where continuation of such developments will lead in 10, 
25, 50, or 100 years. Positive steps are urgently needed to find answers and also 
to determine what the long-range effects of such developments will be. We need 
to determine those factors of rural living which are desirable and devise ways 
and means of preserving them. Similarly, we need to determine those things 
which made rural life undesirable for capable and aggressive young people, and 
find ways to remedy such factors, or eliminate them entirely. Comprehensive 
and highly skilled research will be needed to accomplish the goal; and such 
research could best be directed and coordinated by competent national leaders 
brought together and functioning as a President Rural Life Commission. 


STATEMENT OF NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am Reuben Johnson, 
coordinator, legislative services division, National Farmers Union. 

We are convinced that farm families on family farm are an essential balanc- 
ing force in the social and political structure that is vital to the stability, pres- 
ervation, and improvement of representative democratic government, of an effi- 
cient and productive economic system, and of a satisfying world society. 

On the family farm, the business and home are one, the family is owner of 
capital, borrower of funds and accumulator of savings, manager of home and 
business, and the major source of labor. The child grows up with the oppor- 
tunity for well-rounded knowledge of life, nature, business, and home. He 
learns the meaning of ownership and the security of a place called home. 

Grave danger to democratic institutions would result if we allow our entire 
population, including agriculture and small business, to become divided into 
separate groups of owners, managers, financiers, and workers. 

The preceding three paragraphs, Mr. Chairman, are quoted verbatim from the 
official program of National Farmers Union for 1959. These paragraphs have 
been given a prominent place in our statement on H.R. 5012 and H.R. 5022 be- 
cause we feel that the study and work of the Commission on Country Life 
should be centered around the family farm and the pressures which threaten to 
weaken and destroy the environment necessary for its growth and well-being. 

We feel that the sponsors of bills before the subcommittee intend that the 
Commission’s report should contain recommendations for legislation and other 
actions necessary to protect the opportunities of families to own, to manage, 
and to work their own farms with assurance of the bargaining power necessary 
for earnings on a par with other families who earn their livelihood in nonfarm 
pursuits. 

Because we share these concepts with the sponsors of a Commission on 
Country Life, we are glad to appear before the Family Farm Subcommittee. 

We hope that the Commission will give attention to the enrichment of rural 
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neighborhoods and communities in other ways. In adopting the official program 
of Farmers Union, delegates gave recognition to religious influence in life op 
the farm. The interest of Farmers Union in our churches is reflected in a para- 
graph from our program as follows: 

“Religious influence has a major role in the improvement of family farm 
living. The unique spiritual values of living on the land must be preserved, 
We urge the development of an understanding and application of the great 
religious principles in our daily living. The increasing concern that church 
groups have shown for the family farm is most encouraging. We desire to 
cooperate with church groups in a continuing application of religious and 
ethical principles to the great agricultural policy issues of the day.” 

We are gratified that many church groups are interested in the work of a 
Commission on Country Life because we feel that such groups will be able to 
‘contribute substantially to the work and study of the Commission and thereby 
to its final report to the Congress. 

We support, also, the early establishment of public rural and rural-urban 
educational centers to meet the needs of adults as well as children. These 
centers should include parks, playgrounds, day nurseries, meeting halls, recrea- 
tion facilities and equipment, and libraries with traveling auxiliaries, 

We urge that the Commission study inadequacies of such facilities in rural 
areas and devise ways to meet the need that exists. There continues to be a 
need also for more community colleges to afford young people the opportunity to 
obtain at least 14 years of education in their own communities. This is another 
matter that we urge the Commission to study and make recommendations for 
solving. 

Other matters which are of great interest to farm familities and their or- 
ganizations which we urge the Commission to study are as follows: 

1. Chainstores and off-farm business and financial interest movement into 
farming business. 

2. Strengthening farmer cooperatives. 

3. Administration of farm programs by farmer-elected committees, 

Means to good soil-conservation practices and land-use planning. 
Improved farm credit. 

Expanding consumption—school lunches, school milk, food-stamp plan. 
National food reserves. 

. Deficiencies of medical personnel and facilities in rural areas and means 
of meeting health needs of farm families. 

9. Expanding REA and RTA services. 

10. Problem of increasing farm exports without working such exports to the 
economic disadvantages of nations with whom we are competing over these 
markets; renewal on international wheat and sugar agreements, international 
food and raw-materials reserves, international agreements for other farm com- 
modities entering importantly into world trade. 

You will notice that I listed the problem of chainstores trying to take over 
the farming business first in our list. We feel that this is a serious threat to the 
family farm as we know it today and have known it, and that the Commission 
should devote a great deal of attention to the study of the subject and how 
farmers may protect themselves. We want farmers to learn how to use the 
same techniques as the chainstores to get into off-farm processing and retail- 
ing so that they do not become employees of somebody who gets into the busi- 
ness of farming from outside of the present farm sector of our economy. This, 
of course, could involve expanded use of cooperatives. We would certainly 
feel that this is another matter which the Commission should consider. 

We think all these points should be subject to study and consideration by any 
Commission that would be established under the legislation before the sub- 
committee. 

It is of significance, we feel, that bills to establish a Commission on Country 
Life are before the Family Farm Subcommittee for hearings. It puts such 
legislation in the right kind of climate at the outset and reflects accurately the 
attitudes and feelings of those who support enactment of the bills. 

We appreciate very much the opportunity to appear and present our views. 

As you know, we have followed very closely the hearings that the Family Farm 
Subcommittee has held over the Nation. And many of our members have par- 
ticipated in the hearings. We feel that you have rendered a very great service 
to American agriculture in the type of hearings that have been held and the 
publishing of these hearings and in contacts you have made out over the Nation 
in pointing up some of the problems of the family farmer. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM J. ELLENA, ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: First, let me thank you for the 
privilege of appearing before you today to support the legislative proposal to 
establish a Commission on Country Life, a most fitting proposal coming at the 
semicentennial of the publication of the report of the Country Life Commission 
appointed by President Theodore Roosevelt. 

I am authorized to represent the Department of Rural Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association, in support of the pending legislation. I especially 
speak for Dr. Howard A. Dawson, executive secretary of the Department of 
Rural Education. Dr. Dawson was chairman of the First White House Con- 
ference on Rural Education held in 1944, under the sponsorship of President 
and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, and chairman of the National Conference on 
Rural Education held in 1954. He was the consultant on school organization to 
the President’s Committee for the White House Conference on Education held in 
1955, under President Eisenhower. 

Dr. Dawson, since 1952, has been chairman of the National Council on Agri- 
cultural Life and Labor, and is chairman of the Program Committee of the Board 
of Directors of the Save the Children Federation. He has asked me to report 
that both of these organizations heartily endorse and support this legislation. 

As Assistant Executive Secretary of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, I am also pleased to say that I, too, join in urging the enactment 
of this legislation and promise full support and cooperation in carrying out the 
work of the Commission. 

Undoubtedly the proposed Commission would be greatly concerned with the 
educational opportunities and facilities for rural people. For that reason, among 
others, the Department of Rural Education and others for whom I speak have a 
very direct interest in the work of a Commission on Country Life. 

The first Country Life Commission appointed by President Theodore Roosevelt, 
made its report in 1909. One part of the report was concerned with educational 
facilities for rural people. The Commission, largely concerned with stemming 
the migration from farms to cities, reported that education was “the subject of 
paramount importauce in our correspondence and in the hearings.” The Com- 
mission recommended a new type of rural school “so redirected that they shall 
educate their pupils in terms of the daily life.” They urged a new emphasis 
on training in agriculture and homemaking, recognition of the values of the 
rural way of life, the rural school as a community center, the special education 
of teachers for rural schools, the extension of high school facilities for rural 
youth, the establishment of agricultural schools, the establishment of agricul- 
tural extension services and adult education through the land grant colleges, 
and the strengthening of the U.S. Office (Bureau) of Education. 

The chief results of the report of the Commission were the creation of wide 
interest in schools for rural communities, the final enactment of the Smith-Lever 
Act in 1914, which established the present Extension Service in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Land Grant Colleges, and the provisions for voca- 
tional agricultural instruction through the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917. 

Now, we would like the committee to examine the rapid changes in rural 
and nonrural population since 1910. 

The following observations are pertinent to the matter under consideration. 
They are limited by the fact that they are based on the 1950 census. More 
recent data are no doubt available from the U.S. Bureau of Census and from 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. What I shall report to you here is still 
true but the trends have been accentuated by the continual changes in popula- 
tion distribution since 1950. 

Less than a century ago, about 85 percent of the population of the United 
States was rural; in 1950 it was only 41.2 percent rural. The increases in both 
urban and rural population have been very rapid, especially since 1910, but by 
far the most rapid increases have been in the urban areas. From 1910 to 1950 
the urban population increased nearly 108 percent, while the rural population 
increased only 34 percent. All the increase, however, in the rural population 
occurred in the rural-nonfarm areas, that is, in incorporated places of less than 
2,500 population. The farm population actually decreased from 31.4 million 
persons to only 23.6 million, a decrease of 33 percent. During that same time 


the rural-nonfarm population increased more than 115 percent. (See table on 
p. 61.) 
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The farm population has experienced considerable fluctuations. From 1910 to 
1917 it increased; then with the First World War there canie a sharp decline: 
with the close of the war and the return of our men, it increased again. After 
1922 a steady decline set in. In 1930 the great depression came, and for the 
sake of security people who had been displaced in industrial employment moyeg 
back to the farm, any kind of farm, any kind of place to live. After the crest 
of the depression had passed, the exodus from the farm to the city began again, 
The Second World War accelerated the rate until by 1945 the farm population 
reached a low of little more than 26 million, about 6 million less than in 1910, 
With the return of the men from the war, the farm population increased again 
to more than 27.3 million in 1947 and then declined to less than 24 million ip 
1950. 

Regardless of the trends, the rural population is a sizable number and a very 
important proportion of the national total. In 1950 there were about 23.6 mil- 
lion people living on farms and 38.6 million living in rural-nonfarm areas. These 
numbers can be compared to the 88.5 million persons living in urban communities 
in that same year. 

What will happen to the size of the rural population in the future? If we 
can judge by what happened after the First World War and by the trends in 
agricultural production as a result of the use of machinery and newer methods 
of production, it seems highly probable that the farm population will decline 
still further while the rural-nonfarm population will increase perhaps even 
faster than the urban population, as it did between 1930 and 1950. It is impor- 
tant to note, however, that the increase in rural-nonfarm population will prob- 
ably be associated with residence preference of nonagricultural people rather 
than by trends in agriculture or in the number of peuple dependent on agricul- 
ture. 

The decrease in rural-farm population is attributable primarily to an increase 
of about 300 percent in production per agricultural worker since 1870. That 
increased productivity has been largely the result of new developments in 
farming: 

(1) Increased use of power, particularly the substitution of mechanical 
power for animal power, with the resultant release of feed for the production 
of milk and meat. 

(2) The increased use of fertilizers. 

(3) The transfer from farm to factory of some processing operations, as for 
example the production of butter and cheese and the curing of meats. 

(4) Advances in the control of plant and animal diseases. 

(5) Advances in plant breeding, as for example hybrid corn. 

(6) Improvements in the care and feeding of farm animals. 

(7) Animal breeding with resultant increases in the production of meat, dairy 
products, and eggs per unit of feed consumed. 

(8) The shift from less productive to more productive crops per acre, as 
for example shifting to alfalfa from hay and corn and from wheat and oats 
to corn, fruits, and vegetables. 

There is little doubt that increases in agricultural production per worker 
will continue for many years and that a reduction will take place in the pro- 
portion of persons gainfully employed in agriculture at a rate not far different 
from that during the past century. Total farm production has advanced faster 
than the total population. At the same time the production per agricultural 
worker has increased about three-fourths as rapidly as the population, with a 
resulting decrease since 1910 in the total number of farmworkers. 

Also, there have been major changes in the relative school population in the 
past two or more decades. The important thing to remember is that rural 
children and youth are a vital segment of American life and the future welfare 
of our Nation. A Commission on Country Life has an important function to 
perform in the field of rural education. 


1Hagood, Margaret Jarman. “Dynamics of Rural Population.” “Rural Life in the 
United States” (Carl C. Taylor et al.). New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1949, ch. 13, 
. 242. See also U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, “1950 Census of 
Population, Preliminary Reports.” Series PC—7, No. 1. Washington, D.C., Feb. 25, 1951. 
2 Hagood, op. cit., p. 220. 
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For the information of the committee, I submit the following: 

Considering the school-age population as persons 5 to 17 years old, the 
number in 1956 in rural areas in the United States was 17.25 million. Of that 
number 6.33 million lived in rural-farm areas (open country) and 10.92 million in 
rural-nonfarm areas (villages, hamlets and other places having less than 2,500 
inhabitants). In terms of national totals, 44.4 percent of the Nation’s children 
of school age resided in rural areas, 16.3 percent being on farms and 28.1 percent 
in villages or other rural-nonfarm areas. 

While the percentage of the Nation’s school-age population residing in rural 
areas slightly increased between 1950 and 1956, the percentages being 44.1 and 
44.4 respectively, the increase was in rural-nonfarm areas. Between 1950 and 
1956 the rural-farm school-age population, as a percentage of the national total, 
dropped from 20.9 to 16.5 while the rural-nonfarm increased from 27.1 to 28.1 
ead the urban dropped from 55.9 to 55.6. Between 1930 and 1956 the number of 
children 5 to 17 years old residing in rural-nonfarm areas increased from 6.3 
million to 10.9 million while the number of rural-farm children declined from 
96 million to 6.8 million, and the number of urban children increased from 15.7 
million to 21.6 million. 

In the public schools of the United States, 15.6. million pupils residing in rural 
areas were enrolled in 1956, or about 48.4 percent of the Nation’s total. Of these 
pupils about 5.64 million, or 15.7 percent of the national total lived in rural-farm 
areas and 9.97 million, or 27.7 percent of the national total lived in rural-nonfarm 
places. Of course, all of these children did not attend schools located in rural 
areas, but they did reside in rural areas. It has been estimated that more than 
q half million of them attended schools located in urban places. 

My comments are only indicative of the many reasons why the people for whom 
I speak heartily support the proposal to establish a Commission on Country Life. 
We believe that the original Country Life Commission, appointed by President 
Theodore Roosevelt, made a great contribution to rural life and education and 
agricultural prosperity. We also believe that a similar commission established at 
this time would make equally as great contributions as did the first Commission. 

Accordingly, we support the bills introduced by the Honorable Congressman 
Thompson and the Honorable Congressman Quie, of my home State of Minne- 
sota, in the present Congress. We also pledge to the President and the Com- 
mission, when and if it is appointed, fullest cooperation and support in every 
respect. 


Trends of population distribution, United States, urban, rural, rural-nonfarm, 
and rural-farm, 1910-50 * 
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1920..... cae ningun spun pase 54.3 51.4 51.4 48.6 20.0 18.9 31.4 29.7 105. 7 
Sas sistaccatonscees 69.0} 56.2] 53.9] 43.8] 23.7] 193] 302] 24.5] 1228 
Ee a | 74.4 56.4 | 57.2 43.5 | 27.0 20.5 30. 2 23.0 131.7 
PE Einwesnasessdésascesel Gare 59.0 58.2 41.0 30.9 21.8 27.3 19.2 142.1 
eS ecu wce dee) | Le | 58.8 | 62,2 | 41.2| 386] 25.6] 23.6] 15.6] 150.7 





1U.8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Characteristics of the Population. 16th Census 
of the United States, Washington, D.C., 1940, vol. II, pt. 1, 1943, bp. 19-20; Population Characteristics, 
Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 19, Washington, D.C., Jan. 19, 1948, p. 1; 1950 Census of 
Population. Preliminary Reports. Series P C-7, No. 1, Feb. 2 , 1951. Series PC-3, No. 10, Feb. 16, 1951, 
Washington, D.C. 


Mr. Tuompson. You may proceed, Mr. Swanton. 


STATEMENT OF MILO K. SWANTON, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, WIS- 
CONSIN COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE COOPERATIVES 


Mr. Swanton. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, first 
of all, I am Milo K. Swanton, a practical operating farmer. I own 
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and live on and am responsible for the operation of a 130-acre dairy 
and livestock farm just east of Madison, Wis. I believe, Mr. Chair. 
man, that would qualify very definitely as a family-sized farm 
operation. 

Also, for 22 years I have been executive secretary of the Wisconsin 
Council of Agriculture Cooperatives, which is a federation of 9] 
agricultural organizations, primarily marketing farm supplies, pur- 
chasing, and service cooperatives in nature, several of which are 
statewide or regional. Together they embrace more than 500 local 
units. The voting delegates representing these various associations 
have for 2 successive years adopted resolutions asking for the creation 
of a Presidential Country Life Commission as provided for in your 
bill, Mr. Chairman, and the bill, as I understand, by Mr. Quie. 

The purposes and objectives of such a Commission have already 
been well presented in the testimony yesterday. 

Also, a copy of our Wisconsin A rail of Agriculture resolution 
as adopted was included in the previous hearing proceedings of a 
year ago. 

Therefore, at this time I will direct my remarks to such areas of 
interest as have, in my opinion, not been mentioned previously at 
these hearings or that, in my opinion, still need greater emphasis. 

Much has been said about the family farm. I feel this cannot be 
overemphasized. The family farm has changed, and is different from 
what it was yesterday and will continue to change. However, it 
need not and should not disappear or change so materially as to 
change the type of operation and the contribution that the famil 
farmer has made to the welfare of American agriculture and to agri- 
culture generally over the years. 

I feel I need not remind members of this subcommittee that the 
cornerstone of America’s fine standard of living lies in the avail- 
ability of food and fiber in abundance, in variety, and in quality, | 

In fact, no other nation in all of the world, or in all history for 
that matter, has ever enjoyed such availability for the rank and 
file of its people. May I say thanks for this to the efficiency, the 
ability, and the productivity, and the rural life incentive that the 
undaunted determination of America’s farm family system of agri- 
culture has created. 

I think we have to keep that in mind, gentlemen, when we are 
thinking in terms of the objectives of the Presidential Country Life 
Commission that these bills envision. 

I believe that our farm family system must be helped to master | 
change rather than to become engulfed by change. 

Those of you that will think back for a moment to the situation 
that led up to the formation of the Roosevelt Commission of 1908 
may recall that in a letter written by Teddy Roosevelt, August 10, 
1908, to Hyde Bailey, dean at that time of the College of Agriculture 
at Cornell, said, and I quote: 

Agriculture is not the whole of country life. The great rural interests are 
human interests.. Good crops are of little value to the farmers unless they 
open the door to a good kind of life on the farm. 

Now, speaking of country living in addition to farm production, 
and again calling attention, particularly, to the human resource angle | 
of American agriculture, I cannot help pointing out that our recently | 
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selected president of the University of Wisconsin was a farm boy. 
In fact, he lives in my general area. Also, that his predecessor, the 

revious president of our great University of Wisconsin was, also, a 
cen boy. In fact, the majority of college and university presidents, 
and for that matter the Presidents of the United States of America, 
in the majority, are and have been the products of our American 
family farm. 

There is another angle that we should keep in mind in these de- 
liberations, not alone the family farm, but, also, rural community 
life and value. 

I feel that rural community life and values are definitely at stake. 
And these rural community values represent, fundamental reasons for 
the kind of comprehensive study envisioned by the proposed Country 
Life Commission. 

I am referring, of course, to the typical rural neighborhood. 

It could be the local school district, it could be our concept of the 
typical American township and the township system. 

But these in turn are being, well, altered, let us say, because there 
is a merging taking place between the rural community and urban 
influence. 

Now here, the problem, as I sometimes refer to it, becomes a new 
hybrid. This is a day of agricultural hybrids. . Not the least among 
them, in fact, one of the most important of these hybrids is growing 
out of this merging of urban and rural. And we must keep that, 
also, in mind. 

Remember, I am speaking now of communities, rural communities 
as well as the family farm. 

We all know that cities are moving to the country far faster than 
the country is moving to the city. And here we have a new merging 
of the blue and the gray. In this case, I am referring to overalls and 
gray flannel suits. 

It is pretty hard today to define who is a wearer of the overalls and 
who is a wearer of the gray flannel suits. 

Fach, the urban and the rural, wear both. 

But at any rate, here lies a great social challenge. I want to point 
out here that we believe in Wisconsin that that challenge is broader 
than agriculture. This changing social order is breeding a complexity 
of human problems, demanding new concepts and solutions. 

Again, my emphasis on this because it is one of the areas of concern 
that we believe such a Commission as you people are suggesting would 
tackle. 

Here are some questions. What part does zoning and areas plan- 
ning play in these situations ? 

Some farmers look upon zoning ordinances and planning boards as 
being intrusions on the rights of ownership. And, perhaps, an intel- 
ligence granted by law due to the whims of some theorists. 

New attitudes must. be engenered to avoid the development of what 
we sometimes fear may develop and, that is, the development of rural 
slums in rural America. 

Paul Johnson, in the “Prairie Farmer,” one of the great farm mag- 
azines published in the Middle, West, in Chicago, in fact, said edi- 
torially, and I quote: 


The new rural community made up of farm and city workers of all types 
1 great asset to America. But we should not let it grow like Topsy. 


can be ; 
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Rather, we should give it direction. This is only one of the fields of guidance 
to come from another Country Life Commission if one can be created. 

That comes from Paul Johnson, editor of “Prairie Farmer,” pub- 
lished in Chicago. 

In this arena of changing values and utilizations, comes the prob- 
lem of water. 

Our State of Wisconsin, one of the wealthiest in water, is now faci ‘ing 
serious water problems. And in no small degree related to this hy- 
bridization that I have been speaking about in ‘regard to communities. 

I will hasten to another point that we think is of great importance 
in rural communities and to rural America and, that is, new phases of 
public health. Again, a matter of concern for this proposed Com- 
mission. 

I need not mention school problems, school reorganization, the pro- 
viding in rural America of educational opportunities, appropriate to 
rural needs and, at least, comparable to the educational offerings and 
opportunities given to the children of our ¢ ity cousins. And I assume 
you will be hearing from others more able to speak on that subject 
later on. 

There is a changing complexion of welfare, also, that is, invading 
rural America, especially in a growing number of rural communities 
where this hybridization is taking place. 

Now, speaking of health and w welfare, I am going to say to you, asa 
dairy farmer myself, that actually we dairy farmers have done a far 
better job with sanitation than some of our Invading urban neighbors, 
Their sewage systems are not working as well as they might, and it 
is causing conflict and cre: iting a health hazard. 

This is not just typical of our State of Wisconsin, that is the merg- 
ing of agricultural ‘and industrial. They are finding it in many other 
States and it is going to grow and increase and intensify throughout 
America. 

I say that in short, the urbanization, and I refer to this merging 
as “urbanization,” of America is a major challenge and will be even 
more so in the future. And that is not alone an agricultural problem, 
and it does not lie in any one State, but even goes into some of the more 
sparsely settled areas. 

Another point I want to make is that less hours, shorter working 
weeks, longer leisure time for both rural and urban ‘and coupled with 
fast growing mobility on the highway are crashing in on rural Amer- 
ica. So that even the remotest sections are not immune now to this 
trend. 

Also because of man’s natural desire to return to nature and the 
open country, the real impact is more upon rural America than it is 
upon any other segment of our country. 

Recreation, therefore, is a growing necessity—recreation is a mighty 
fast expanding industry. More than a necessity, it is, also, an industry. 
And recreation calls for realined social thinking on one hand and re- 
vamped community planning on the other. 

It involves new thinking, new utilization of landed areas; it involves 
woodlands, drives, parks, lakes, and playgrounds. And all of this 
rural and urban interest must share together. 

Here again, it is in rural areas that most of this will take place in 
the future. 
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I am saying that it is a rural problem, but it is an urban problem, 
too. But it invades rural America more than any other segment of the 
country. 

Again, I need not remind you of the rapidly expanding total popu- 
Jation of America, which is going to multiply each and every one of 
these interests that I have mentioned. 

I have not taken time to go into, and will not, this matter of agricul- 
ture going through an economic revolution. 

At our previous hearing a year ago, a great deal of emphasis was 
placed on it—I did and others did—and I think it is quite well known 
to all of us. 

There has been more change in the last 50 years than we have seen in 
the previous 200 years. And what the next 10, 20, or 30 years will 
bring in the way of rapid change is anybody’s guess. But it is our 
feeling that it is time now to do some planning and to get ready for 
a change. 

Iam referring, of course, to mechanization, integration both vertical 
and horizontal, scientific achievement of agriculture, greater capital 
requirements for agriculture. 

And another is the aging rural population that, in many areas at 
least, you find a more advanced age among rural people than you will 
among the urban population. 

Along with that comes the problem of retirement for farmers. 
How many of them reaching age 65 are able to retire? That is eco- 
nomic, yes, but it is very important, and we believe an area for con- 
sideration by such a commission. 

I mentioned the school reorganization. 

I might just mention briefly the matter of changing transportation 
systems and the problems they bring to rural America. 

Now, then, it may be said that the Department of Agriculture is 
equipped to do a good deal or most of this work. We in Wisconsin 
feel that the U.S. Department of Agriculture is one of the very im- 
portant national agencies that can help us in this problem or these 
problems and that no doubt will be a very valuable ally to the Com- 
mission, if one is created. But again we say it is only one of the 
agencies. 

Now, then, we might also mention that such a commission as we en- 
vision here will need the cooperation not only of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, but of Health, Education, and Welfare. Yes, we be- 
lieve it will need the cooperation of the Department of Commerce and 
the Department of Labor. 

In other words, what we have in mind here is something that will 
work in all of these fields to the extent that they are related to and in- 
terested in or invade the interests of American agriculture and rural 
life generally. 

I know it has been said that the world development program specifi- 
cally is doing a lot of work in this field. It may be cited as one of 
the activities that might be relied upon heavily to solve these problems, 
but it is our opinion, gentlemen, inasmuch as was pointed out yesterday, 
it is doing a splendid job where it is functioning, but it is not capable 
of going into these various fields to the extent that we believe they 
should be investigated, worked with, and the like; in other words, the 


| job is bigger and broader than just any one of these agencies alone. 
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There is ample precedent for the establishment of such a commis- 
sion. I need not spend much time with you people on that. Dr. Buck 
pointed out yesterday, I believe he referred to the White House Con- 
ference on Education. It did not solve any problems, you might say, 
I happen to be one who attended that conference. But I can say this 
that as a result of spotlighting many of the key issues in education, 
more progress, greater interest, resulted back in my State—and I be- 
lieve that is true in many other States—because of the leadership, be- 
cause of the interest that was generated by that conference. 

We have had many other commissions and conferences of a national 
scope which we believe would do much if this type of commission were 
created. 

Now then, it is significant that the system could not and has not 
forced on the family farm—I wanted to point out that it is signifi- 
cant, referring now to the importance of farm family agricdlie 
that after all is going to be basic, we believe, in this study—that the 
Communist system could not force the farm family system in Yu- 
goslavia to submit to communism. 

I happened to be doing a little studying of our own, taking some 
some work at the university, in Russian history and government. And 
I think there it is significant that one of Stalin’s worst blood spilling 
orgies was in his drive to overcome the tenacious love of soil and home 
among the Russian farmers. 

What I am saying to you people is that our farm family system of 
American agriculture has not only been a significant contributor 
to the quantity, diversity, and quality of food and fiber in America 
which, as I said in the beginning, is the cornerstone of our high stand- 
ard of living, but it has been a bulwark against some of the isms 
that have attacked other countries. And the contribution is of the 
family farm in the way of human production, human quality and 
standards is something that merits considerable recognition, study, 
and we believe, the kind of research that we think this type of commis- 
sion can make a great contribution to. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you very much, Mr. Swanton. 

Mr. Swanton. I would like to hand to you this copy of the evening 
paper of three nights ago, which indicates the type of interest locally 
in our State in this type of study. 

Mr. THompson. That will be inserted in the record. 

(The article is as follows :) 


{The Capital Times, May 4, 1959] 


AGRICULTURE STILL REAPING BENEFITS FrRoM TeEppyY’s 1908 HEARINGS—THERE'S 
Move To Revive CouNntTRY LIFE COM MISSION 


(By E. R. McIntyre) 


Strong belief exists in Madison, especially with those who are interested in 
the social sciences, that agriculture would benefit considerably from the findings 
and suggestions of another nationwide Country Life Commission. It’s just 50 
years ago that Teddy Roosevelt's famed Country Life Commission held 30 
public hearings in a swing across the country and received by mail 120,000 
answers from farm folks to sets of questions distributed by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The Madison hearing was held December 12, 1908, at Agricultural Hall, with 
President Van Hise, Ex-Governor Hoard, George McKerrow and others speaking. 

Two Madison farm spokesmen now interested in this movement for establish- 
ment of a second such deliberative and advisory body on farm affairs and rural 
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living are Milo K. Swanton and Arthur F, Wileden. Swanton, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Council of Agriculture Cooperatives, appeared at the hearing last 
July by the Subcommittee on Family Affairs of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture. Wileden, professor of rural sociology, sent a strong note of endorse- 


t. 
m Both of these men are past presidents of the American Country Life Associa- 
tion. No action was taken in the 85th Congress on the proposition, but an 
amended bill has been introduced by Representative Clark Thompson of Texas to 
clarify the issue in favor of a proposed new commission. Senator Nye of Minne- 
sotahhasa billinthe upper house. _ 

Swanton says that the 1909 report made by the original Commission has 
pecome a “bible” for students, leaders, economists, and cooperatives during 
the past half century. Yet Swanton states that since the report came out 
more changes and challenges in farm life have transpired than in 200 years pre- 
ceding 1909. 

Wileden claims many public and private movements of value have derived part 
of their existence from the 1909 Commission report and the activities it generated. 

“My own profession of rural sociology is a direct outgrowth of the proposals 
made by this earlier Commission,” he says. 

Others are parcel post, rural delivery, postal savings, good roads, soil con- 
servation, cooperative associations, the Smith-Hughes vocational agriculture 
teaching, and the Agricultural Extension Service. Wileden points out that in 
this era of tremendous adjustments in agriculture there is again a strong need 
for new basic guidelines and principles to be presented by the best minds of today. 

Vital topics are found in the original document issued by the Country Life 
Commission, Liberty Hyde Bailey, Cornell, chairman, and “Uncle’ Henry Wallace 
of Iowa as one of the other six members. Gifford Pinchot, who was also a mem- 
ber, is said to have brought the idea to Roosevelt’s attention. 

They discussed speculative land holdings, monopoly of streams and lakes, 
wastage of forests, restraint of trade, disregard of farm credits, better rural 
roads, soil erosion, farm labor, health farming, country life surveys, rural 
churehes, and a redirected form of adult farm education. 

Within 2 years after the report was circulated, Prof. Henry C. Taylor (who 
farmed at Syene) left the “Hill” economics department and with the consent of 
Van Hise and Dean Russell, he started a broad gaged agricultural economics 
department in Ag Hall, said to be the first regular such department, and began 
pioneer surveys in price margins and marketing of dairy and farm products. 

He soon selected Charles J. Galpin to take over a section in rural sociology, 
which finally became a separate department in 1930. Galpin was a New Yorker 
and a minister and teacher. He had been Baptist student pastor here for 2 
years after helping his brother run a milk plant at Delavan and preaching some 
in country churches. His friendly approach was effective and inspiring. 

Striking while progressive themes were hot, Russell, Taylor, and Galpin held 
four successive Wisconsin country life conferences—1911 through 1914. They 
were features of the regular farmers’ week at Madison. They prompted much 
thought and action in town and country relations and for better institutions 
serving rural areas. Pleased with the theme, Ex-Dean Henry offered $300 to the 
first successful cooperative laundry. The well-known honorary recognition to 
leading ruralites began at that time. 

Subsequently came several bulletins from studies by Galpin and associates 
om the church, the farmers’ club, community social centers, and, with John A. 
James, a great basic circular about the high school’s place in vocational 
agriculture. 

Later Galpin rose to prominence as the founder of rural sociology, and when 
Professor Taylor was named chief of the USDA Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, he named Galpin to take a permanent place in doing social and popula- 
tion studies for the Department. Here his remaining life work was spent and 
his numerous books and papers are constant references in this spiritual field. 

Soon after Galpin went to Washington, Prof. John A. Kolb joined the rural 
sociology department here. Kolb authored many research studies and visited 
foreign countries as a consultant and exchange professor. 

Closely associated in developing this work as an aftermath of the Country Life 
Commission were two outstanding outsiders—Dr. Warren H. Wilson and Prof. 
Edmund deS. Brunner. The former, now deceased, was widely quoted as a 
social work leader for the Presbyterian Church of the U.S.A. The latter was 


with Columbia University Teachers College and still contributes widely to social 
Sciences. 
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Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I should like to say that I am ve 
proud of the fact that Milo Swanton is here. He is executive seere- 
tary of the Wisconsin Council of Agriculture Cooperatives and has 
been recognized in Wisconsin for many years as one of the farm Jead- 
ers. I am glad, Mr. Swanton, that you could take the time to come 
down and testify before us. 

Mr. Tuompson. Do not rush off. There may be some questions 
from the other committee members. 

Mr. Smirn. Who built the schools in Wisconsin ? 

Mr. Swanton. The taxpayers. 

Mr. Smrru. Who built the sewage and water systems? 

Mr. Swanton. The taxpayers. 

Mr. Smiru. Who was it built the city hall ? 

Mr. Swanton. Again, it was taxpayers in the urban community. 

Mr. Suiru. All right. Why do you come to Washington when 
you recognize that the school systems and the sewage and all of those 
were built by the taxpayers? Why come to Washington and ask for 
additional money to be spent when we are $287 billion in debt—you 
ask the Federal Government to establish a commission to start mak- 
ing recommendations for Federal funds? You explain that. 

Mr. Swanton. For the same reason that 90 some years ago, we 
established here in Washington a U.S. Department of Agriculture to 
give direction, to investigate and to help bring information to our 
rural communities, our extension program, our vocational program. 
While it is paid in part largely by local taxpayers, nevertheless, to 
get the coordinated force back of it and the direction that it needs, 
again, we came to Washington, following the findings of the Teddy 
Roosevelt Commission in 1909, and as a result, we set up our vocational 
agricultural work and our agricultural extension work on a national 
basis. 

Mr. Smiru. Do you understand what the word “scab” is? 

Mr. Swanton. I think I do. 

Mr. Smrrn. You know if a farmer took his hammer and saw and 
went down and got a job in the factory, he would be considered a 
scab, would he not, if he got a job in the factory ? 

Mr. Swanton. Yes. 

Mr. Suir. All right. Are there any laboring men in Wisconsin, 
union men, that are scabbing on the farmers by raising wheat on 
these 15 acres allotments, and all that sort of thing, taking income 
that rightfully belongs to the farmer ? 

Mr. Swanton. In my State of Wisconsin, very little of it is being 
done. 

Mr. Smiru. Well, I do not know about Wisconsin. If you will 
drive through Indiana and Ohio and up and down the highways, you 
will see all of these factories that have been put up—those people up 
there are living now on small farms and they are putting in 15 acres, 
they are selling eggs, cream, milk, and what have you, at the plants 
where they work. 

If they are not scabbing on the farmer, I do not know what the 
word “scab” means. 
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You speak about the grays and the blue in overalls—you talk about ; 
the mixing of those. I do not think you can regulate those by law, 
or commissions, or anything else. 1 think they are inevitable. 
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Mr. Swanton. I think you will find it is a two-way street. We 
have many part-time farmers that are working in industry and you 
will find many industrial workers that are looking for fresh air and 
sunshine who come out to the suburban areas. It works both ways. 

Mr. Smiru. That is what I am talking about. I do not think you 
can stop it by any Commission. 

Mr. Swanton. We do not envision stopping it. But we do envision 
bringing about better understanding, bringing about better planning, 
bringing about, let us say, as Paul Johnson referred to in the “Prairie 
Farmer,” some semblance of zoning, so that we can maintain the cali- 
ber of our countryside somewhere near what all of us, rural or urban, 
would like to see. 

Mr. Smiru. Do you object to bigness as such ? 

Mr. Swanton. Do I object to what? 

Mr. SmirxH. Do you think that the size of a farm should be limited ? 

Mr. Swanton. No, sir; I think we are free to add acres or sell acres 
as we see fit. 

Mr. Smiru. That is just the point of all that we are talking about. 
I grant you that the power of the Government can regulate the wel- 
fare of the citizens under the police power theory, but I do not grant 
the idea that any government has the right to come into my com- 
munity and tell them how to live and what to plan, or what to sow, 
or what to plant. That is what I am talking about. 

I claim to be a conservative, and I am proud of it, and I do not 
want the Federal Government, with all of its debt, to take on any 
other project that will increase the debt and say to the people in Wis- 
consin or my State what they have to do in compliance and to do 
this and to do that. 

Mr. Swanton. What we have in mind here is a research type of 
investigation that will again help to bring daylight to darkness, and 
on the basis 

Mr. Smiru. Can’t Wisconsin do that ? 

Mr. Swanton. Wisconsin can do it in part. It is broader than any 
one State, in our opinion. 

Mr. Siri. All right. 

Mr. Swanton. In fact, I might say in conclusion we believe that 
you have here a relatively small request for an appropriation that in 
the main can mean ultimately, if actually brought into creation, one 
of the most instructive pieces of legislation that you will have before 
this session of Congress. 

Mr. Smirn. That is all. 

Mr. Tuompson. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Quiz. I might say I thought you gave an excellent presentation. 
Ithink you are right. Unless we can tackle this from a national point 
of view, the scope will not be broad enough. We cannot expect the 
State of Wisconsin or the State of Minnesota or any other one State 
Inagriculture, by itself, to make the study. 

Taking myself, for example, I am going to build a heifer shed on my 
farm this year. I am going to do some planning about it. I will 
contact the university to see their studies on how best to construct a 
building like that, because I know I can make some very big mistakes 
otherwise. 
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I built a milkhouse on my farm. I had to contact the city of Minne- 
apolis, the health authorities there, to see what they considered neees.- 
sary for a grade “A” unit. 

I believe that we need to tackle this from a national point of view. 

I agree with you that this can be one of the most far-reachin 
we can make this session if we can establish this Commission op 
Country Life. But in doing it, I think one of the big decisions we 
have to make is how the Commission will be set up. 

I know our chairman talked yesterday of possibilities that the numer- 
ical number that is appointed by the House and the Senate and by the 
President, probably, ought to be changed. And we talked about this 
before the introduction of the bill. We talked about different ideas, 

Let me get from you, who do you think should be on this Commis. 
sion ? 

Mr. Swanton. I would not be in a position, Mr. Quie, to name names, 

Mr. Quire. I do not mean for you to do that. 

Mr. Swanton. The type of persons should be people, let us say, 
some rural sociologist. .As I understand it, you are asking me about 
the appointment by the President—is that it? 

Your appointment by the House will be Members of the House, as 
I understand it. And there will be Members of the Senate. 

So that brings us back to the type of person that might be appointed 
by the President. Is that right? 

Mr. Quite. Yes. 

Mr. Swanton. It would seem to me that it should be people, in- 
dividuals, who have devoted considerable time and interest to these 
types of problems. It might be the editor of a farm paper, as in the 
case of the Commission of 1908, the editor of a paper out in the Middle 
West. It could be a rural sociologist. It could be someone in the 
field of community planning, let us say. But, particularly, they 
should be at least, to some extent, not only those who have shown in- 
terest in and some well-balanced judgment, but to some extent many 
of them should be research people. We believe that they could be of a 
high caliber—I do not mean the long-haired professors—but people, 
regardless of politics, who are interested in retaining some of these 
values and directing the trend in a way that will even include the 
evolution that is bound to take place, take it in stride and yet retain 
some of the basic rural values of the past. 

Mr. Quire. Do you think that it would be necessary to have someone 
from religious groups on that Commission ? 

Mr. Swanton. Very likely. As you know, from the testimony 
yesterday, the religious groups, Catholic, Lutheran, and other Prot- 
estant denominations, in fact, I think it is significant that here isa 
measure in which all of the major religious faiths are concerned and 
yet I agree it might be well to have some, not. necessarily a priest or 
a minister but, so far as I am concerned, someone who has done some 
creditable work in the spiritual field. 

Mr. Quire. Do you think any farmers should be represented on 
that—or representatives of the farm organizations ? 

Mr. Swanton. I do not think they should be on just because they 


represent a farm organization. I do not. think that inasmuch as it 3 | 


rural, yes, I do think that, certainly, there should be some, however it 
might be, might be somebody who has demonstrated capacity and 
knowledge of the field. 
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Mr. Quie. And you think that any Department of the executive 
pranch of the Government ought to be represented on that Com- 
mission ? 

Mr. Swanton. Do you mean? 

Mr. Quix. From Agriculture, Commerce, or Interior, is there a 
necessity that such representative-—— 

Mr. Swanton. I would not say it is a necessity. I have not given 
it that detailed consideration. 

Mr. Quiz. Do you think it would be better if a majority of the 
people were outside of the Congress or within the Congress on that 
Commission ¢ 

Mr. Swanron. Well, as the bills are now: introduced, as I recall, 
there are three from the House, three from the Senate, and nine 
appointed by the President. 

Mr. Qui. Yes, 

Mr. Swanton. As I recall, not more than six shall be from one 
arty, is that it? I think it should, by all means, be not necessarily 

publican or Democrat, but I think care should be exercised not to 
make it too much one or too much the other. 

Mr. Quire. Do you think it would be better to have a majority of 
the members of the Commission members of the Congress or do you 
think it would be detrimental in securing the best possible Com- 
mission ? 

Mr. Swanton. What thought I have given to the selection of 
members of the Commission, I was not contemplating whether they 
should be members of the Congress or whether they should not be. I 
do not think I am capable of answering the question. I think that is 
something that you people here writing the legislation should give 
alot of consideration to. ° 

I will say this, and this does not answer the question. I do not 
think it should be all one or all the other. I think that both Houses 
should be represented. 

Mr. Quire. I mean both Houses when I say Congress, the Senate and 
the House. 

Mr. Swanton. What is that? 

Mr. Quire. By asking whether there should be a majority from 
Congress, I mean a majority from the House and the Senate over and 
against lay people, you might say, outside of Congress. 

Mr. Swanton. I think it is so important to get capable lay people, 
if you want to call them lay people, there may be some professional 

ple in the field of economics or rural sociology, that I, perhaps, 
cr been inclined to think that the majority might well be made up 
of such people, but to say that it must be that way or else, I just would 
not take that position. 

Mr. Quire. And then another question. In looking over the bill, do 
you think we could make a study into all of the aspects of country 
living from the wording of the bill—is there anything left out there 
that needs to be put in there of any facet of country living that should 
be covered ¢ 

Mr. Swanton. It would seem to me that the preamble and the ob- 
jectives of the bill are fairly well spelled out. I would not interpret 
that to mean that it would be restricted to only the things I men- 
tioned. I, personally, or any of the people with whom I have dis- 
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cussed this, have not felt to limit it, in other words, the feeling seemed 
to be that it was broad enough to encompass the broad objectives that 
many of us have in mind. 

Mr. Quire. During the testimony this year and last year, a number 
of people have mentioned that, perhaps, no new study had to be made; 
the studies had already been made, and this would be a means of 
drawing them together in one source or resource. 

Mr. SwANTON. To some extent some of those studies are based on 
the past. New studies will, in my opinion, need to be made to cope 
with the changes that are taking place. To say that it is just a matter 
of correlating what is already arrived at, I do not believe that is goin 
to be sufficient. It will correlate, it will assemble, it will relate infor- 
mation already gathered, and there is an abundance of information, 
but in view of the rapid changes that have taken place in recent years 
since many of these studies have been made, just in the offing, I be- 
lieve that it is more than just a matter of assembling what is already 
available. 

Mr. Quire. How do you think that the rural development program 
is working in Wisconsin? Do you have a pilot county ? 

Mr. Swanton. Yes, we have two pilot counties. It is working 
very, very well. In those areas primarily, in the northern part of 
our State and the cutover regions, Mr. Johnson, helping to build 
economic opportunities, job opportunities to bring in industry in 
some instances, developing part-time off-farm opportunities—in my 
own evaluation of it, it is doing a very good job. : 

Mr. Quire. That is all. 

Mr. Tuompson. Any other questions? 

Mr. Dixon. Would it be your idea to have this supersede the rural 
development program ? 

Mr. Swanton. No, I think the rural development program, like 
many other activities, should be continued. They are doing a job. 
This is in a sense to encompass a catalytic agent that brings together 
and correlates. No, I do not think any of the people supporting the 
idea of the Commission have that in mind. 

Mr. Drxon. In other words, have you seen those supporting the 
Commission advocate the rural development program be given more 
support ? 

Mr. Swanton. I think the feeling there is very much like Congress- 
man Smith’s comment, that the rural development program is a pilot 
program. It needs more local support. It needs more State interest. 
And may I say competent interest to help bring it along. To set up 
a few pilot counties is not doing a good job. It is something that 
needs more local backing. 

Mr. Dixon. That is the feeling of your organization ? 

Mr. Swanton. You are referring to the Wisconsin Council of 
Agriculture ? 

Mr. Drxon. Yes. 

Mr. Swanton. Our feeling is that, of course, we do not feel there 
are certain areas where the rural development program is much more 
applicable and that in those areas more stress, more interest, and per- 
haps, some consumation of the plans already worked out in other 
counties should be developed. 
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Mr. Dixon. Do you think there is a likelihood that if this movement 
were undertaken, it would augment the rural development program or 
detract from it? 

Mr. Swanton. I do not think it would detract from it. So far as 
bringing greater opportunity and better planning to some of these less 
developed areas, it would give some impetus to it. 

Mr. Drxon. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. THompeson. Any other questions? 

Mr. Swanton, we thank you for coming before us. 

Mr. Swanton. Thank you. 

Mr. Tompson. I thank the members for their patience. We have 
agreed with the committeemen here that we would hear only such 
people as were from out of town. Would you like to file a statement 
and then come back later, or would you rather hold your statement, 
Mrs. Krettek ? 

Mrs. Krerrex. I would like to file our statement. 

Mr. THompson. With the understanding that you will come back. 

Mrs. Krerrex. I will be very happy to do that. 

(The paper is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY GERMAINE KRETTEK, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON OFFICE, AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Germaine Krettek. 
Iam director of the Washington office of the American Library Association, a 
nonprofit, professional association of more than 22,000 members, consisting of 
librarians, trustees, and friends of libraries interested in the development, exten- 
sion, and improvement of libraries as essential factors in the educational, social, 
and cultural needs of the Nation. 

The American Library Association has long had a deep interest in the problems 
of country communities. It heartily supports legislation which proposes to estab- 
lish a Commission on Country Life. The association has had much experience 
in dealing with the various organizations which are concerned with the problems 
of country residents. It fully realizes the importance of obtaining facts on which 
to base sound action leading to improved country living. 

The association worked hard and persistently for the passage of the rural 
Library Services Act of 1956. This library legislation is now bringing significant 
educational opportunities to small towns, villages, and farm communities hitherto 
unreached by library services. It is hoped that before long, adequate library 
service will be available to the many millions of adults, young people, and children 
who now have little or no library service. There are still approximately 25 
million people in rural areas without any public library service and another 50 
million with only inadeqaute public library service. 

Our activity in connection with this rural library legislation, and with other 
rural extenson work, has brought forcibly to our attention the need for a new 
Commission on Country Life. We feel that it is very important for this Com- 
mission to be established to give thoughtful consideration to the economic and 
social changes which are effecting all phases of human life and endeavor in this 
time of unprecedented change in country community living. 

The American Library Association heartily endorses the proposal to establish 
a Commission on Country Life and is grateful for this opportunity to express its 
Views on the proposed legislation being considered by this subcommittee. 


Mr. Tuomprson. If there is no further business, the committee stands 
adjourned. 


(Whereupon, at 4: 55 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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AMENDMENT TO THE FEDERAL INSECTICIDE, 
FUNGICIDE, AND RODENTICIDE ACT 


THURSDAY, MAY 21, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 11 a.m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Harold D. Cooley (chairman) 
presiding. ; 

The CHarrMAN. The committee will be in order, please. 

We have before us this morning H.R. 6436, which will be made a 
part of the record at this point, together with a report from the De- 
artment of Agriculture. 

(H.R. 6436 and the report from the Department of Agriculture, 
dated May 21, 1959, follow:) 


(H.R. 6436, 86th Cong,, Ist sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act so as to include nematocides 
plant regulators, defoliants, and desiccants, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the ““Nematocide, 
Plant Regulator, Defoliant, and Desiccant Amendment of 1959’’. 

Sec. 2. (A) The Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act (61 Stat. 
163° 7 U.S.C. 135—-135k) is amended so that sections 2a and 2b read as follows: 

“a. The term ‘economic poison’ means (1) any substance or mixture of sub- 
stances intended for preventing, destroying, repelling, or mitigating any insects, 
rodents, nematodes, fungi, weeds, and other forms of plant or animal life or 
viruses, except viruses on or in living man or other animals, which the Secretary 
shall declare to be a pest, and (2) any substance or mixture of substances intended 
for use as a plant regulator, defoliant or desiccant. 

“b. The term ‘device’ means any instrument or contrivance intended for trap- 
ping, destroying, repelling, or mitigating insects or rodents or destroying, repelling, 
or mitigating fungi, nematodes, or such other pests as may be designated by the 
Secretary, but not including equipment used for the application of economic 
poisons when sold separately therefrom.” 

(B) Section 2 of such Act is further amended by redesignating subsections g 
through u to be subsections | through z respectively; and by adding new sub- 
sections g, h, i, j, and k, and amending new subsections p and z, to read respec- 
tively as follows: 

“g. The term ‘nematocide’ means any substance or mixture of substances in- 
tended for preventing, destroying, repelling, or mitigating nematodes. 

“h. The term ‘plant regulator’ means any substance or mixture of substances, 
intended through physiological action, for accelerating or retarding the rate of 
growth or rate of maturation, or for otherwise altering the behavior of ornamental 
or crop plants or the produce thereof, but shall not include substances to the 
extent that they are intended as plant nutrients, trace elements, nutritional chem- 
icals, plant inoculants, and soil amendments. 

‘f, The term ‘defoliant’ means any substance or mixture of substances intended 
for causing the leaves or foliage to drop from a plant, with or without causing ab- 
scission, 

“j. The term ‘desiccant’ means any substance or mixture of substances intended 
for artificially accelerating the drying of plant tissue. 


1 
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“k. The term ‘nematode’ means invertebrate animals of the phylum nemathel- 
minthes and class nematoda, that is, unsegmented round worms with elongated, 
fusiform, or sac-like bodies covered with cuticle, and inhabiting soil, water, plants 
or plant parts; may also be called nemas or eelworms. 

‘“‘p. The term ‘active ingredient’ means 

(1) in the case of an economic poison other than a plant regulator, de. 
foliant or desiccant, an ingredient which will prevent, destroy, repel, or miti- 
gate insects, menatodes, fungi, rodents, weeds, or other pests; 

(2) in the case of a plant regulator, an ingredient which, through physio- 
logical action, will accelerate or retard the rate of growth or rate of matura- 
tion or otherwise alter the behavior of ornamental or crop plants or the 
produce thereof; 

‘*(3) in the case of a defoliant, an ingredient which will cause the leaves 
or foliage to drop from a plant; 

**(4) in the case of a desiccant, an agredient which will artificially accelerate 
the drying of plant tissue. 

**2. The term ‘misbranded’ shall apply 

(1) to any economic poison or device if its labeling bears any statement, 
design, or graphic represe ntation relative thereto or to its ingredients which 
is false or misleading in any particular; 

**(2) to any economic poison- 

““(a) if it is an imitation of or is offered for sale under the name of 
another economic poison; 

“(b) if its labeling bears any reference to registration under this Act; 

“(c) if the labeling accompanying it does not contain directions for 
use which are necessary and if complied with adequate for the protec- 
tion of the public; 

“(d) if the label does not contain a warning or caution statement 
which may be necessary and if complied with adequate to prevent in- 
jury to living man and other vertebrate animals, vegetation, and useful 
invertebrate animals; 

‘““(e) if the label does not bear an ingredient statement on that part 
of the immediate container and on the outside container or wrapper, 
if there be one, through which the ingredient statement on the imme- 
diate container cannot be clearly read, of the retail package which is pre- 
sented or displayed under customary conditions, of purchase: Provided 
That the Secretary may permit the ingredient statement to appear 
prominently on some other part of the container, if the size or form of 
the container makes it impracticable to place it on the part of the retail 
package which is presented or displaved under customary conditions of 
purchase; 

“(f) if any word, statement, or other information required by or 
under authority of this Act to appear on the label or labeling is not 
prominently placed thereon with such conspicuousness (as compared 
with other words, statements, designs, or graphic matter in the labeling) 
and in such terms as to render it likely to be read and understood by the 
ordinary individual under customary conditions of purchase and use; or 

‘“‘(o) if in the case of an insecticide, nematocide, fungicide, or herbi- 
cide when used as directed or in accordance with commonly recognixed 
practice it shall be injurious to living man or other vertebrate animals, 
or vegetation, except weeds, to which it is applied, or to the person 
applying such economic poison; or 

‘““(h) if in the case of a plant regulator, defoliant, or desiccant when 
used as directed it shall be injurious to living man or other vertebrate 
animals, or vegetation to which it is applied, or to the person applying 
such economic poison: Provided, That physical or physiological effects 
on plants or parts thereof shall not be deemed to be injury, when this is 
the purpose for which the plant regulator, defoliant, or desiccant was 
applied, in accordance with the label claims and recommendations.”’ 

Sec. 3. This Act shall take effect on the date of its enactment, except that— 

(a) with respect to any nematocide, plant reguiator, defoliant, or desiccant 
which was marketed commercially prior to the date of enactinent and whose 
use does not result in residues of same remaining in or on a food, and with 
respect to any nematocide, plant regulator, defoliant, or desiccant whose 
use does result in residue remaining in or on a food at the time of introduc- 
tion into interstate commerce and which use had commercial application 
prior to January 1, 1958, section 3, ‘‘Prohibited Acts’’; section 8, ‘Penalties’; 
section 9, ‘“‘Seizures’’; and section 10, ‘“Imports’’, of the Federal Insecticide, 
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Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act, which this Act amends, shall not be appli- 
cable until— 

(1) March 5, 1960, or such later date, not beyond March 5, 1961, 
as the Secretary of Agriculture may prescribe on the basis of a deter- 
mination that such action will not be unduly detrimental to the public 
interest and is necessary to avoid hardships, or 

(2) the date on which a registration for such use is issued under the 
Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act, 

whichever date first occurs; and 

(b) with respect to any particular commercial use of a nematocide, plant 
regulator, defoliant, or desiccant, if such use was made of such substance 
before January 1, 1958, clause (2)(B) of section 402(a) of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as amended (21 U.S.C. 342), shall not apply until— 

(1) March 5, 1960 or at the end of such additional period, not beyond 
March 5, 1961, as the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare may 
prescribe on the basis of a finding that such extension involves no undue 
risk to the public health and that conditions exist which necessitate the 
prescribing of such an additional period, or 

(2) the date on which an order with respect to such use under section 
408 of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as amended (21 
U.S.C. 348), becomes effective, 

whichever date first occurs. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


Washington, D.C., May 21, 1969. 
Hon. Harotp D. Coo.ey, 


Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, House of Representatives. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN Coo.Ley: This is in reply to your request of April 16 for a 
report on H.R. 6436, a bill to amend the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and 
Rodenticide Act so as to include nematocides, plant regulators, defoliants, and 
desiccants, and for other purposes. 

This Department supports the purposes of the bill and recommends its enact- 
ment. 

The bill would amend the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act 
so 98 to bring within the provisions of that law four new classes of chemicals. 
These classes are soaauteatiina: plant regulators, defoliants, and desiccants. 

Our reasons for making the above recommendation sre as follows: 

(1) The new classes of chemicals which would be brought within the 
Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act are characteristically 
agricultural chemicals. The regulation of their use would provide the same 
protection to farmers and others using them as is now provided users of 
products subject to the present act. 

(2) These materials have developed into significant agricultural usage since 
the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act was enacted in 1947. 
Thus, their inclusion within the provisions of that law appears warranted 
now on the basis of their vastly increased commercial usage. 

(3) It isin the interest of uniformity in the regulation of agricultural chem- 
icals to have nematocides, plant regulators, defoliants, and desiccants subject 
to the same requirements as are insecticides, fungicides, and herbicides. 

(4) Many State pesticide statutes presently regulate these materials. The 
bill would bring them under Federal jurisdiction and would promote uni- 
formity in Federal-State pesticide regulation. 

It is estimated that $350,000 would be required to administer the provisions of 
H.R. 6436. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 

ki. T. Benson, Secretary. 

The CuatrMan. | should like to hear everyone who is here and 
would care to testify on this matter. 

I understand that our first witness is Dr. Clarkson, Deputy Ad- 
ministrator, who has to leave for another engagement. UU you will 
come around, Dr. Clarkson, we will hear you, and you may leave your 
assistants for any questions that may arise. 
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STATEMENT OF M. R. CLARKSON, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR; 
ACCOMPANIED BY WILLIAM L. POPHAM, ASSISTANT ADMIN. 
ISTRATOR; J. C. WARD, CHIEF, PESTICIDES REGULATIONS 
BRANCH; AND HARRY ROTHENBACH, DEPUTY ASSISTANT TO 


THE ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE, | 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Dr. Ctarxson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
are glad to have the opportunity to discuss with you H.R. 6436 which 
would amend the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act, 

The bill would bring within the scope of the act nematocides, plant 
regulators, defoliants, and desiccants—four classes of agricultural 


chemicals which up to now have not been regulated under Federal | 


law. This is accomplished in the bill before you by amending the 


definitions of ‘‘economic poison” and ‘“‘device”’ as contained in the | 


present act. 

Enactment of the bill would also bring food and feed crops bearing 
residues of nematocides, plant regulators, defoliants, and desiccants 
within the provisions of the pesticide chemicals residue amendment 
to the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (Public Law 518, 83d 
Cong., approved July 22, 1954). Crops bearing residues of insecti- 
cides, fungicides, or herbicides are now subject to that amendment. 

H.R. 6436 would place primary responsibility for the regulation of 
nematocides, plant regulators, defoliants, and desiccants, including 
the necessary determinations of their usefulness and labeling require- 
ments, in the Department of Agriculture. The four classes of agricul- 
tural chemicals covered by the amendment have gained widespread 
use since the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act was 
approved June 25, 1947. 

Enactment of the bill would promote uniformity in the application 
of regulations governing residues of agricultural chemicals on food by 
bringing all such products under the provisions of the Federal Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act and the aforementioned Public 
Law 518. Furthermore, it would represent a significant step toward 
achieving uniformity in State and Federal regulations applicable to 
these products. The question as to the safety of any residues in or 
on raw agricultural commodities exposed to these chemicals would, 
along with insecticides, fungicides, herbicides, rodenticides, and 
disinfectants, remain a responsibility of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

The current act has proved effective as a public protection measure, 


and this Department believes the public should be afforded the same | 


protection when they purchase and use the nematocides, plant 
regulators, defoliants, and desiccants which are the subject of H.R. 
6436. The present law protects the handlers and users of insecticides, 
fungicides, herbicides, rodenticides, and disinfectants by requiring 
that full and accurate information concerning contents and directions 


for use appear on the label. In the case of economic poisons which are | 
toxic to man, a statement of antidote for the poison contained in the | 


product is required. 
Under the proposed legislation, the same regulations would apply 
to these four added classes of chemicals. 
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With certain exceptions, the proposed legislation would become 
effective upon enactment. This will permit manufacturers, formula- 
tors, and shippers who deal in these chemicals and engage in imter- 
state commerce to register their products with this Department at the 
earliest possible date. The exceptions provide that the enforcement 
provisions of the act shall not become immediately applicable with 
respect to those uses of the added chemicals which do not result in 
residues on food shipped interstate; or, when residues do result, if 
there is a history of commercial application prior to January 1, 1958. 
Uses which meet these conditions would be subject to the enforcement 
provisions of the amended act by March 5, 1960; or at a later date the 
Secretary of Agriculture may determine to be in the public interest, but 
not beyond March 5, 1961; or the date on which registration for such 
use is issued under the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenti- 
cide Act, whichever date first occurs. 

These dates coincide with the effective date of the Food Additives 
Amendment to the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. Since 
many of the products subject to this bill are also subject to the Food 
Additives Amendment, confusion will be avoided by synchronizing 
effective dates. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, this proposed legislation is needed 
for the orderly development of this class of agricultural chemicals 
for the protection of American agriculture and the consumers of 
agricultural products. The enactment of this legislation would ap- 
preciably increase the responsibilities incident to the administration 
of the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act. Registra- 
tion and enforcement activities, we estimate, would be increased 
about 40 percent. Enactment of the proposed legislation would 
make it necessary for us to review the needs in this field, in relation 
to our other needs and financial resources, as a part of the regular 
budget. process. 

Mr. Chairman, my statement has not covered the details of the bill. 
However, at this time we will be glad to answer any questions you 
may have. 

The Secretary has filed a favorable report on this legislation, which 
is agreeable to the Bureau of the Budget. 

I will be glad to try to answer any questions that the committee 
may have. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you very much, Dr. Clarkson, for your 
statement. 

I would like to ask one question for my own information. 

In our State, the farmers use MH-30. Do you know what con- 
sideration has been given to the use of this chemical, which is used in 
the cultivation of tobacco? 

Dr. Cuarxson. MH-30, or maleic hydrazide is a plant regulator 
which has gained considerable use on a number of products, includ- 
ing tobacco. 

It controls the suckering of the tobacco plant favorably to the 
grower and allows him to produce a more profitable crop, but we 
understand that there are some difficulties that arise during the 
processing of that tobacco by the manufacturers, and that during 
the aging of the tobacco, the tobacco loses in quality characteristics 
desired by the manufacturer. 
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The CuairMaNn. That is the contention, but do you have any proof 
as to the accuracy of the contention? Have you conducted any ex. 
periments along that line? 

Dr. CLtarkson. We have conducted no research ourselves on the 
effects of MH-30 on tobacco reaching the manufacturer’s plant. 

The CuatrMANn. Have you been requested by anyone to conduct 
any such experiments? 

Dr. Cuarxson. No, however, we have been called upon to say 
what the agricultural uses and advantages of the chemical are, and 
to comment on information which has been brought to our attention 
about the manufacturing difficulties. 

The CuatrMan. If it is a fact that MH-—30 has a bad effect on 
tobacco it certainly would appear to me that it would appear to me 
that it would likewise have a bad effect on vegetables and other crops, 

Dr. Cuiarxkson. It raises a question as to the net long-range effect 
of the chemical. That, actually, is one of the purposes of the legisla- 
tion before you, which would bring this class of chemicals under thé 
same kind of regulation that is now afforded for insecticides, fungis 
cides, and rodenticides. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, with the passage of this bill the 
Federal Government would have the authority to regulate the use of 
that chemical? 

Dr. CuarKson. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. If you found in your investigation that it was 
detrimental, you could then exercise control? 

Dr. CuarKkson. We would; ves, sir. 


The CoatrmMan. That is what I wanted to clear up. This is a 


“red hot’? subject down in my area right now. The tobacco farmers 
are very much concerned about it, as well as the manufacturers. 

Do you feel that the Federal Government should regulate the use 
of the chemicals? 

Dr. CLiarxson. One of the advantages that has been gained through 
the regulation of the insecticides, fungicides, and rodenticides has 
been to bring about uniformity of control, uniformity of understand- 
ing, and uniformity of usage throughout the country under both 
State and Federal authorities. This bill would tend to extend that 
uniformity to these additional classes of chemicals. 

The CHarrMan. And this legislation would enable you to do that? 

Dr. CLtarxson. Yes, sir, 

The CHarrMAn. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Hoxrven. Doctor, I understand that this bill seeks to bring 
within the provision of the present law four new classes of chemicals, 
They are listed in the bill. In ordinary layman’s language, will you 
please define these chemicals for the benefit of the record? 

Dr. Cuarxson. The classes of chemicals that are listed are nema- 
tocides, plant regulators, defoliants and desiccants. 

Mr. Hoeven. If you will define each one in layman’s language; it 
will be helpful. 

Dr. Cuarxson. I would like to say first that those chemicals were 
in very limited use at the time the original Insecticide, Fungicide, 
and Rodenticide Act was passed, and also at the time the pesticide 
residue amendment of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act was passed. 

It was anticipated then, however, there would be additional chemi- 
cals that would come into use, and the record will show that it was 
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»0f — sntended that when they were to come into important use the Congress 
| would be willing to reconsider it. 
Nematocides are chemicals which are designed to destroy or to 
he | inhibit the action of nematodes—soil-borne forms of life that are 
ysually microscopic in size. They are little eel-like worms in struc- 
ict | tyre. They are of many varieties and classes. 
They affect many types of agricultural plants from grasses to citrus. 


ay We are engaged with the State of Florida now in an effort to reduce 
nd | the effects of the burrowing nematode on the citrus in that State. 
on | Weare engaged with the State of North Carolina and some others 


jn an effort to reduce the damage from the soybean cyst nematodes in 
On | those areas. 
me’ | Desiccants are chemicals which are used to bring about uniformity 
8. of maturity in some plants. For example, rice—to bring about the 
ct | final drying and maturing of the crop, so that it can be harvested 
a- | calamially and feasibly by combines and harvesting equipment 
hé | that is in modern use, and with a maximum of proper drying of the 
gl- rice kernel. 
| Defoliants are chemicals which are used to remove the foliage from 
he plants at the optimum time. For example, in cotton harvesting with 
of | mechanical equipment it is of great advantage to have the foliage 
| removed, so that there will be a minimum of trash and a minimum of 
loss of cotton lint. 
as The plant regulators are used for a wide variety of purposes. For 
example, to promote the thinning of fruits, such as apples, to promote 
uniformity in harvesting by controlling the dropping of the fruit from 
& | the trees, and also it is used for controlling suckering on tobacco, as 
TS | has just been mentioned. 
There are many other examples that could be cited. 


~~ 


se The CuarrMan. Are there any further questions? 
(No response. ) 
zh | The Cuarran. If not, we thank you very much, Dr. Clarkson. 
as Dr. Ctarxson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
d- The CuarrMan. The next witness is Mr. L. 8S. Hitchner, executive 
secretary of the National Agricultural Chemicals Association. 


co 
=o 


STATEMENT OF L. S. HITCHNER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY; 
" ACCOMPANIED BY JOSEPH A. NOONE, NATIONAL AGRICUL- 
TURAL CHEMICALS ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


ng Mr. Hircuner. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 

name is Lea S. Hitchner. I am the executive secretary of the National 

” oe Chemicals Association, located at 1145 19th Street NW., 
ashington, D.C. 


PK The members of NAC are producers and formulators of insecticides, 
; fungicides, weed killers, defoliants, desiccants, and related agricultural 
it chemicals. The members of NAC produce more than 85 percent of 
the basic agricultural chemicals and produce more than 75 percent 
7 | of the formulated products made in this country. Hook 
aod All members of the association and leaders in the agricultural 


dq | industry have been informed by us of the pending legislation, and 
~"  ithas been widely publicized in the NAC News and Pesticide Review. 
This publication has a circulation of 13,000 going to land-grant col- 
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leges, county agricultural agents, farm organizations, farm and radio | 
press, and such groups that keep the farmer informed. 

A copy of H.R. 6436 has also been submitted to all of the presidents | 
and experiment station directors of the land-grant colleges and to the 
State agricultural chemical control officials. All comments received 
have been favorable and in support of the legislation. We know of 
no objections. 

We wish to unqualifiedly endorse and request the passage of the 
legislation. 

The proposed legislation, H.R. 6436, would amend the Federal 
Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act (61 Stat. 163; 7 U.S.C. 
135-135k) so as to extend its coverage to certain classes of agricultural 
chemicals not now regulated thereunder. 

These products are commonly known and referred to as nematocides, 
defoliants, desiccants, and plant regulators. 

Nematocides are used to kill certain very small worms known as 
nematodes or eelworms which attack crops. 

Defoliants are used to cause leaves to drop from plants, generally 
to facilitate harvesting. 

Desiccants are used to artificially accelerate the drying of plant 
tissues, generally to facilitate harvesting. 

Plant regulators are used to alter the normal growth or other physio- 
logical processes of plants or the produce thereof, for such purposes 
as to promote fruit set, to promote or retard maturity, and to prolong 
or break dormancy. 

The bill would accomplish this objective pr'marily by expanding 
the present definition of ‘“‘“economic poison”’ in the Federal Insecticide, 
Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act to include these products. It would 
also amend certain other definitions in the act and add some additional 
ones, as necessitated by the broader coverage. However, it does not 


so 


change the substantive provisions of the act as they relate to presently | 
regulated products. 


The bill would directly subject the products involved to the same 
labeling, registration, and regulatory controls under the Federal In- 
secticide, Fungicide, and Rodentieide Act as now apply to agricultural 
chemicals used for pest control purposes. 

By placing them under that act, the bill would also place them under 
the Miller pesticide chemicals amendment to the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act (Public Law 518, 83d Cong.), insofar as residues 
in or on raw agricultural commodities may be involved, because of the 
interrelationship of the two acts. 

In order to permit an orderly transition period for both the Govern- 
ment and industry, provision is made whereby certain sections of the 
aforementioned acts would not be applicable to these products until 
March 5, 1960, or such later date or dates not beyond March 5, 1961, 
as the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of Health, Education, 


| 
| 


and Welfare may prescribe. These dates have been specified so as to | 


have the fully effective dates under this bill coincide with those under 
the food additives amendment to the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act (Public Law 85-929). 


Today’s agriculture is largely dependent on agricultural chemicals | 


and agricultural chemical research on which our member companies 
are spending more than $20 million a year. 
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As new products are developed it is desirable that they be regulated 
in a uniform manner with tlio agricultural chemicals, and this bill 

rovides for the inclusion of four categories of agricultural chemicals 
which have grown in importance to agriculture and to the industr 
since the passage of the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenti- 
cide Act in 1947. If these products had been in commercial usage in 
1947, they would have undoubtedly have been included in the law 
at that time. 

In 1953-54, while the bill, which was to eventually become the 
Miller pesticide chemicals amendment to the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, was pending in the Congress, provision was made in it 
that upon inclusion of new agricultural chemicals within the scope of 
the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act, they would 
also come under the provisions of that amendment to the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act. 

Experience has shown that regulation of agricultural pest control 
chemicals under the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide 
Act has been effective and beneficial to farmers and growers. Ac- 
cordingly, it appears desirable that the same type of regulation, under 
the same act, should be applied to these more recently developed 
products. This is particularly important in view of the fact that a 
certain chemical may find use as a pesticide and also as a defoliant, 
desiccant, and/or plant regulator. 

Thus 2,4-dichlorophenoxyacetic acid, commonly known as 2,4—D, 
may be used at one concentration as a herbicide, whereas at a much 
more dilute concentration it may be used on certain trees as a plant 
regulator to lessen premature fruit drop. 

he use as a herbicide is now subject to the Federal Insecticide, 
Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act, whereas the use as a plant regulator 
isnot. The same situation exists as regards many other agricultural 
chemicals which are subject to this bill. It is desirable and important 
that all these agricultural uses should be regulated in a uniform man- 
ner at the Federal level. 

The passage of the proposed legislation would thus bring under 
regulation of the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act 
and the Miller pesticide chemicals amendment to the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act the agricultural chemicals listed: Defoliants, 
desiccants, nematocides, and plant regulators. 

It would provide for the expert judgment by the Department of 
Agriculture on the agrivultaral consideration involved with the sale 
and use of these products and by the Food and Drug Administration 
on the determination of tolerances, if any are necessary, for the pro- 
tection of the public health. It would provide a uniform procedure 
of control for agricultural chemicals, both for the agricultural interests 
who use them and for the industry. 

At the present time the agricultural chemicals which are the 
subject of H.R. 6436 are due to be regulated as food additives under 
the food additives amendment to the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, enacted during the last session of Congress. 

We believe that these chemicals should be regulated the same as 
agricultural pest control chemicals under the Federal Insecticide, 
Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act and the Miller pesticide chemicals 
amendment rather than under the food additives amendment. 
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This arrangement provides for the Department of Agriculture to 
decide such questions as usefulness, effectiveness, and labeling of the 
products themselves and provides for the regulation of residues of 
the products by the Food and Drug Administration through the 
establishment of tolerances when such are necessary for the adequate 
protection of the public health. 

It is our belief that this legislation will be of benefit to the growers 
by assuring careful review of labeling claims and directions for uge 
by the Department of Agriculture before the products are offered for 
sale in interstate commerce and would also assist the farmer b 
assuring him that if he follows the label directions on these agri- 
cultural chemicals his produce will be safe and within the tolerances 
established by the Food and Drug Administration. 

The proposed legislation would set a pattern which would enable 
the States to adopt similar amendments to their State pesticide laws, 
Many States are awaiting the passage of this legislation so that it 
can be adopted as a part of a uniform State legislative program. 

For the benefit of the committee we are attaching as a part of this 
statement a marked copy of the bill showing the changes in existing 
legislation proposed by this bill. From this it may be seen that only 
3 Limited number of changes are proposed in the Federal Insecticide, 
Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act. Most of the bill is devoted. to a 
reproduction of unchanged sections of the act and to provisions 
regarding the effective date of the bill. 

Also attached as an exhibit is a memorandum explaining the scope 
of the term “plant regulator’’ as used in H.R. 6436. This reflects our 
understanding of the term and we believe also reflects the Department 
of Agriculture’s understanding and interpretation of the term. We 
request that it be made a part of the record of these hearings. 

We respectfully request your careful consideration of the proposed 
legislation and we hope that it will be passed at this session of Con- 
gress. 

The CuarrMan. We thank you very much for your statement, and 
without objection, the exhibit attached, will be included in the 
record at this point. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


Scope or THE TERM “PLANT REGULATOR” as UsED IN THE PrRoposep AMEND- 
MENT TO THE FEDERAL INSECTICIDE, FUNGICIDE, AND RODENTICIDE AoT 


The proposed amendment the Federal Insecticide, Fungus, and Rodentiecide 
Act defines “Plant Regulator” as follows: 

“The term ‘plant regulator’? means any substance or mixture of substances, 
intended through physiologieal action, for accelerating or retarding the rate of 
growth or rate of maturation, or for otherwise altering the behavior ornamental 
or crop plants or the produce thereof, but shall not include substances to the 
extent that they are intended’ as plant nutrients, trace elements, nutritional 
chemicals, plant inoculants, and soil amendments.” 

The following are illustrative of the types of materials intended to be ineluded 
within the scope of the definition of plant regulator given above: Substances 
intended for accelerating or suppressing overall plant growth; preventing fruit 
drop; accelerating root formation; prolonging and/or breaking dormancy of 
plants; controlling the appearance, quality, and production of plants, their 
flowers, and produce; suppressing or stimulating bud growth; inereasing or de- 
creasing fruit set; promoting the retention of leaves; or regulating growth processes 
of pees or the produce thereof in other ways 

he following are specific examples of chemicals which are considered to fall 
within the above definition of plant regulator is used for the indicated purposes. 


| 
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(Some examples have no commercial applications but are listed solely for purposes 
of illustration.) 


To prolong dormancy.....-.. Maleie hydrazide and naphthaleneaceti¢c acid on 
onions, 
To break dormancy. -__-___-_- Ethylene Chlorohydrin on potatoes; gibberellins 


on potatoes. 

.. Naphthaleneacetic acid on apples; 2,4,5-trichloro- 
phenoxypropionic¢ acid on apples, 

To promote rooting of cutt- Indoleacetic acid, indolebutyric acid, naphtha- 

ings. leneacetic acid. 

7) ae ...- Naphthaleneacetic, naphthaleneacetic acid, 

To induce polyploidy__...... Colchicine; naphthylphthalamic acid. 

To initiate blossoming....... Triiodobenzoic acid on pineapple; naphthyl- 

phthalamic acid on tomatoes. 


To inhibit fruit drop. -_-_-_- 


To hasten maturity_......... 2,4,5-Trichlorophenoxypropionic acid on apples 

To elongate growth___..__._._._. Gibberellic acid. 

To promote coloring......... 2,4-dichlorophenoxyacetic acid on potatoes; eth- 
ylene on bananas and citrus. 

To induce bolting. .__-.__--- Gibberellic acid. 


To prevent bolting or sucker- Maleic hydrazide on tobacco. 


ing. 
To thin blossoms__.......... 4,6-dinitro-o-cresol on peaches; naphthaleneacet- 
amide on deciduous fruits. 


The term “‘plant regulator’ includes only substances which accomplish their 
purpose by directly affecting the physiological processes of the plant or the prod- 
uce thereof. Thus, a substance with a physical, as distinguished from physiologi- 
cal, effect on a plant or the produce thereof would not be considered a plant 
regulator. For example, the following would not be classified as plant regulators: 
Oil applied to plant leaves to give them a shine; dyes used to color fresh fruits 
or vegetables; dyes used to color dormant grasses or cut flowers. Also excluded 
from the scope of the term are mechanical contrivances and devices used to 
regulate plant growth and maturity, such as lights, and shades and window 
coatings used in hothouses. 

The term “plant regulator’ does not include substances intended solely as 
plant nutrients, trace elements, nutritional chemicals, plant inoculants, or soil 
amendments. Thus, materials intended for use as plant foods do not fall within 
the definition and would not become subject to the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, 
and Rodenticide Act by this amendment. 


The CuarrmMan. Without objection I will insert in the record at 
this point a letter sent to me by the Honorable John W. McCormack, 
the majority leader, which he received from one of his constituents, 
Mr. Dale H. Sieling, dean and director of the University of 
Massachusetts. 

(The letter referred to follows: ) 


THe COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
CoLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
Amherst, May 15, 1959. 
Hon. Jonn W. McCormack, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: The legislation proposed in H.R. 6436 to amend the Federal in- 
secticide, fungicide, and rodenticide law has been reviewed by a committee of 
scientists of the University of Massachusetts whose work with the public would be 
influenced by this legislation. 

The committee recommends unanimously that the provisions of this proposed 
amendment be enacted to benefit both the producer and consumer of foods. 
Unless you have specific reasons for opposing this amendment, we believe that it 
would be for the good of the people of Massachusetts if you supported it. 

We would be pleased to furnish seientifie information in support of our stand in 
this matter if you desire it, 

Very truly vours, 
Dae H. Sreuine, Dean and Director. 


ee 
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The Cuarrman. Are there further questions? 

(No response.) 

The Cuarrman. If not, I should also like to insert a letter into the 
record from the National Cotton Council of America which has been 
submitted for the record; a letter from the Department of Agriculture 
of the State State of California, dated May 19, 1959; a letter from the 
National Plant Food Institute, dated May 20, 1959. 

(The letters referred to follow:) 


NATIONAL CoTTon COUNCIL OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., May 20, 1959. 
Hon. Haroutp D. Coo.ey, 
Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture, 
U.S. Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Coo.ey: I am writing to register the support of the National Cotton 
Council of H.R. 6436, which would bring various agricultural chemicals under 
the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act of 1947. This bill 
would also place these chemicals under the pesticide chemicals amendment to the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act and remove them from the food additives amend- 
-ment to the same act. 

The council deems both these objectives highly desirable and lends its un- 
qualified support to H.R. 6436. 

Most of the chemicals included in H.R. 6436 have been developed and found 
widespread use since 1947. All of these groups of chemicals are used to some 
extent on cotton. Because of their growing importance in agriculture, it is 
highly desirable that any regulation of these chemicals be in the same manner as 
pesticides. The labeling, registration, and tolerance requirements under such 
regulations would protect the consumer from undesirable chemical residues in the 
raw agricultural products on which they are used and at the same time provide 
for reasonable use in agriculture. 

There-are other factors which argue effectively in favor of H.R. 6436. Under 
it the Department of Agriculture would have the responsibility for regulating the 
use of these chemicals. This would be less expensive than leaving them under 
the food additives amendment which would require administration of the Food 
and Drug Administration, necessitating a staff of agricultural experts in that 
group. In addition, the Department of Agriculture has a wealth of experience 
as to agricultural needs which Food and Drug does not. 

Experience has shown that the regulation of agricultural chemicals for pest 
control under the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act has proved 
both effective and beneficial to farmers and consumers. The council is firmly 
convinced that H.R. 6436 would have the same salutary effects. 

We would appreciate this letter being made a part of the record of hearings. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. Banks YOUNG, 
Washington Representative. 


State oF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Sacramento, May 19, 1959. 
Hon. Haroitp D. Coo.ey, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR ConGRESSMAN Coo.ey: I have been informed that hearings are sched- 
uled for Thursday, May 21, to consider H.R. 6436 which proposes to amend the 
Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act so as to include nemato- 
cides, plant regulators, defoliants, and desiccants. 

In California these materials are regulated under our Agricultural Code, and 
we think they should be included in the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and 
Rodenticide Act and wish to give full support to H.R. 6436. 

‘Lhere is close cooperation between the bureau of chemistry of this department 
and the Pesticides Regulation Branch of the U.S. Departmeat of Agriculture. 
We have attempted to have our rules and regulations and labeling requirements 
in as close agreement as possible. One of the fields of confusion has been with 
regard to desiccants, defoliants, and nematocides which have required registration 
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and licensing as economic poisons in California but have been exempt from the 
Federal law. The result has been that manufacturers shipping these materials 
into the State have had to correct their labels to comply with California law. 
Inclusion of these materials in the Federal law will mean that in complying with 
it the products will also comply with California legal requirements. his will aid 
us in our enforcement program as well as relieve the manufacturers and distribu- 
tors from making special labels for shipments to this State. 

These materials are used in large quantities in California, and it is important 
to farmers that they be properly labeled with regard to ingredients, directions for 
use, and any necessary precaustions with regard to such use. Furthermore, some 
of these materials leave residues which must be recognized and limited or toler- 
ances set in order that the commodities treated will meet the requirements of the 
Federa) Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. In order for tolerances to be secured 
under the Miller bill procedure where a petition is filed by the applicant, it is 
necessary that the products be registered under the Federal Insecticide, Fungi- 
cide, and Rodenticide Act. In California it is our plan to adopt Federal toler- 
ances issued by the Food and Drug Administration. 

We think that including these materials under the Federal Insecticide, Fungi- 
cide, and Rodenticide Act as proposed by H.R. 6436 will be helpful in getting 
proper tolerances which should be uniform throughout the United States in order 
that our commodities can move across State lines and have set standards to meet. 

On account of the distance, it is not convenient for me to appear in person at 
the bearing, but I would appreciate very much having this statement supporting 
H.R. 6436 entered in your records. 

Very truly yours, 
ALLEN B. LEMMON, 
Chief, Division of Plant Industry. 


NATIONAL PLantT Foop INst1TUTE, 
Washington, D.C., May 20, 1959. 
Hon. Haroip D. Coo.ey, 
Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Coorey: This is to request, on behalf of the approximately 250 
members of the National Plant Food Institute, your full support for the enactment 
of H.R. 6436 now before the House Committee on Agriculture. 

In our opinion, H.R. 6436 is a desirable step in the development of proper 
regulation in the area involved. We are aware of the issues H.R. 6436 seeks to 
meet, and we herewith endorse its provisions, request its passage, and ask that 
this letter, at an appropriate point, be made a part of the record. 

Most especially do we endorse the clear distinction between substances “in- 
tended solely as plant nutrients’? and other substances grouped under the broad 
designation of “plant regulators.” 

Assuring you of our appreciation for your support, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Pau. T. Truitt, 
Executive Vice President. 


The Cuarrman. We will now hear from Mr. Albert B. Heagy, 
secretary-treasurer, the Association of American Pesticide Control 


Officials, Inc. 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT B. HEAGY, SECRETARY-TREASURER, THE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN PESTICIDE CONTROL OFFICIALS, 
INC., COLLEGE PARK, MD. 


_ Mr. Heacy. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Albert B. 
Heagy. I am secretary-treasurer of the Association of American 
Pesticide Control Officials, Inc., and the Pesticide Control Officials 
for the State of Maryland. This association numbers among its 
members those representatives of the Federal Government, the various 
States, Canada, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, who are responsible for the 
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enforcement of laws regulating the sale and distribution of insecticides, 
fungicides, and rodenticides in their respective areas. 

e easy objective of this association is to promote uniformity 
in legislation and regulations as they apply to the manufacture and 
distribution of these products. 

With the introduction of nematocides, plant regulators, defoliants, 
and desiccants, enforcement officials were faced with the problem of 
properly classifying these materials under existing statutes. 

The result of such attempted classification found 30 States and 
Canada with no available legislation under which these items could be 
regulated. Fifteen of the States classified them as economic poisons, 
fertilizers, or other types of agricultural auxiliary chemicals. 

These varied designations developed a very confused situation not 
only to industry but also to most enforcement officials. This resulted 
in the appointment of a joint committee whose objective was to 
develop some degree of uniformity. 

A resolution was unanimously adopted by this association which 
would place these products within the purview of the present model 
insecticide, fungicide and rodenticide bill. This resolution reads as 
follows: 

Whereas the distribution and sale of plant food, consisting primarily of com- 
mercial fertilizers, are presently subject to regulatory control under the fertilizer 
laws which have been enacted in each of the 48 States; and 

Whereas the distribution and sale of insecticides, fungicides, rodenticides, and 
herbicides are presently regulated under the Federal insecticide, fungicide, and 
rodenticide law and various counterpart State laws; and 

Whereas there are now being produced and sold a number of agricultural 
chemicals intended to affect the physiological processes of plants such as gib- 
berellins, plant regulators, desiccants, and defoliants which are now subject to 
regulatory control in a limited number of States under at least three different 
types of laws: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of the Association of American Pesticide Control 
Officials that to the extent that regulatory control over sale and distribution of 
the latter agricultural chemicals is necessary, in the interest of the uniformity of 
regulatory control, it should be imposed in accordance with the following prinei- 
ples: 
(1) Any regulatory control deemed necessary over agricultural chemicals in- 
tended to affect the physiological processes of plants such as gibberellins, plant 
regulators, desiccants, and defoliants, other than plant foods, should be imposed 
by amendment to the Uniform State Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act 
and the counterpart State acts, rather than under the State fertilizer laws. 

(2) In the case of a product which consists of a combination of both plant 
foods and pesticides or other regulated chemicals or products claiming both plant 
food and other regulated chemical value, it should be subjected to control under 
both the applicable aforementioned laws. 


In view of the fact that these chemicals are in the same category 
as those now under surveillance, little or no additional inspection 
expense is anticipated. 

The proposed legislation that you are considering today represents 
that which all groups consider a good bill. It will meet the objectives 
of the association with respect to uniformity of enforcement and 
establish a pattern for State legislative action in the future. 

I also have a resolution of the association, which I should like to 
submit for the record. 

The Cuairman. Without objection, the resolution will be inserted 
in the record at this point. 

(The resolution referred to follows:) 
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RESOLUTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN PEsTICIDE CoNTROL OFFICIALS 


Whereas there has been for the past decade very close cooperation between 
officials responsible for the administration of pesticide laws at both the State and 
Federal levels; and 

Whereas such cooperation has proven mutually advantageous to both State 
and Federal officials in both the registration and enforcement activities related to 
the various statutes, as well as to the industry regulated; and 

Whereas the pesticide laws of certain States now cover classes of products not 
now subject to the Federal statute and action has been initiated or is contemplated 
to amend numerous other State laws to bring within such jurisdiction additional 
agricultural chemicals: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this association recommend and endorse the expansion of the 
existing Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act to perpetuate 
uniformity between the scope of that law and the related State statutes; and be it 

Resolved further, That the association will support and er in the broaden- 
ing of the Federal act by amendment or otherwise to include chemicals intended 
for use as nematocides, desiccants, defoliants, and plant regulators. 


Presented by the resolutions committee and adopted by the association member- 
ship, October 18, 1958. 

The CHatrMan. I assume that you are in favor of the bill that we 
have under consideration. 

Mr. Heacy. I am representing the Association of American Pesti- 
cide Control Officials, which is made up of all of the control officials 
in the States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Federal Government, 
who enforce pesticide laws. 

The CHatrMAN. Do you know of any opposition to the passage of 
this bill? . 

Mr. Heacy. I have received no letters or comments from any of 
the States objecting to it. 

The CHarrMan. I might add that this has been under consideration 
for some time—TI know it has been publicized—and I have not received 
any letters in opposition to it. 

Mr. Heacy. We passed two resolutions in our annual meeting last 
year in Washington, and they were all in favor of this particular type 
of bill. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Heaay. Thank you. 

The CHarrMAN. Our next witness is Dr. H. H. Schwardt, from 
New York State College of Agriculture, Cornell University. 

We shall be very glad to hear from you now, Dr. Schwardt. 


STATEMENT OF H. H. SCHWARDT, HEAD, DEPARTMENT OF ENTO- 
MOLOGY, NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N.Y. 


Mr. Scuwarpt. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
Iam H. H. Schwardt, head of the Department of Entomology at the 
New York State College of Agriculture, Cornell University, at Ithaca, 
N.Y. Iam also administratively in charge of the Pesticide Residue 
Research Laboratory at Cornell. 

The departments of entomology, agronomy, plant pathology, 
pomology, vegetable crops, and floriculture and ornamental horti- 
culture, at the New York State College of Agriculture have, among 
them, the responsibility for research on the effectiveness and safety 
of economic poisons as defined in H.R. 6436. This includes either 
laboratory or field testing, or both, to determine the effectiveness of 
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these materials against insects, nematodes, fungi, or weeds, or their 
usefulness in regulating plant growth, defoliating plants, or desiccating 
plants, the optimum dosages, the correct timing of sprays or other 
applications to achieve best results, the testing of some for possible 
undesirable toxic effects on crop plants, and the determination of 
residues, if any, left on edible parts of the plant at harvest time, 
When such tests indicate that an economic poison will increase yields, 
or quality of farm products, or otherwise benefit agriculture, and at the 
same time the treated plants either carry no residues of these economic 
poisons, or carry residues within the tolerances established under the 
Miller pesticide chemicals amendment to the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, then these economic poisons are recommended for use 
on New York farms, and members of our extension service instruct 
farmers, county agricultural agents, and others in their proper use, 

In many instances, the economic poisons that we test have not been 
registered and labeled for interstate sale, and tolerances on possible 
residues have not been established. When our tests show that such 
new economic poisons will benefit agriculture and involve no hazard 
to public health, it becomes immediately urgent that they be registered 
and labeled for interstate sale and use, coe that residue tolerances be 
established if needed. The provisions of H.R. 6436 will simplify, and 
accelerate the processes of label acceptance, registration, and residue 
tolerance establishment, and thus speed the adoption of safe and useful 
new economic poisons by agriculture. 

Agpomiere is largely dependent on the chemical industries for the 
development of useful new economic poisons. The high cost of 
developing these materials and obtaining toxicological information on 
them, has in some instances discouraged some members of the chemical 
industry from continuing this phase of their activities. If, after 
thorough testing by industry and the State and Federal experiment 
stations, an extended period of waiting for registration and tolerance 
establishment is added, then the company involved becomes further 
discouraged and may slow down or stop development of such chemicals, 
This can deny agriculture a steady flow of new and useful materials. 
Since H.R. 6436 will facilitate registration, label acceptances, and 
tolerance establishment, it will encourage the chemical industries to 
continue the development of promising new materials. 

The use of the materials, newly designated as economic poisons in 
H.R. 6436, is important in the production of several crops extensively 
grown in New York. As examples, the nematocides and defoliants 
can be cited. The golden nematode has taken potatoes out of produc- 
tion in parts of Suffolk County, N.Y. Nematode-infested land cannot 
again be used for potato production until the nematodes have been 
eradicated. Certain registered nematocides are now in use on parts 
of this area and it is hoped that more effective economic poisons soon 
will be developed for this purpose. Birdsfoot trefoil, an important 


new leguminous forage plant, would be more widely adopted if seed 
could be economically produced in greater quantity. The plant 
matures its seed while a considerable amount of green foliage still 
remains on the stems making threshing of the seed a difficult and 
inefficient process. Current tests indicate that chemical defoliants 
might be developed that would remove all green foliage from the plants 
when the seed pods are ready for harvest and threshing. 
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Since H.R. 6436 would promote more prompt registration of 
nematocides, plant regulators, defoliants, and desiccants, and since 
these materials are, or are rapidly becoming highly important in the 
production of many crops in New York, the New York State College 
of Agriculture believes that this proposed amendment is in the best 
interests of New York agriculture. 

We also believe that the provisions of H.R. 6436 are well taken in 
that they designate the U.S. Department of Agriculture as the agency 
responsible for appraising the usefulness of new economic poisons to 
agriculture and assign to the U.S. Food and Drug Administration the 
determination of the safety of these materials to the public health. 

In discussing the provisions of H.R. 6436.with staff members in the 
several plant science departments at the New York State College of 
Agriculture, and with representatives of the chemicals industry in the 
Northeast, I have found no one who opposes them. 

The CuarrMaAn. Thank you very much for appearing before our 
committee and giving us the benefit of your views. 

Mr. Scuwarpt. Thank you. 

The CHarRMAN. Our next witness is C. H. Van Middelem, from the 
Department of Food Technology and Nutrition, Florida Agricultural 
Experiment Stations, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

We shall be glad to hear from you now. 


STATEMENT OF C. H. VAN MIDDELEM, ASSOCIATE BIOCHEMIST, 
DEPARTMENT OF FOOD TECHNOLOGY AND NUTRITION, FLOR- 
IDA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS, UNIVERSITY OF 
FLORIDA, GAINESVILLE, FLA. 


Mr. Van Mippetem. Mr. Chairman, and members of the commit- 
tee, my name is C. H. Van Middelem. I am employed as a biochemist 
by the Florida Agricultural Experiment Station at Gainesville, Fla. 
I have been selected to speak for the agricultural interests of Florida 
at the request of the Florida steering committee which represents 
Florida’s fruit and vegetable industries in matters relating to pesticides. 

All interested agricultural groups in Florida, including grower 
organizations, the pesticide industry group, State control officials, 
and experiment station personnel are unanimously in favor of the 
proposed legislation under discussion, H.R. 6436. We feel that 
nematocides, plant regulators, defoliants, and desiccants should 
logically be covered by the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and 
Rodenticide Act. We also feel that any residues of the chemicals in 
or on raw agricultural commodities should be regulated under the 
Miller pesticide chemicals amendment to the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act. 

The use of all of these four categories of chemicals under discussion 
are presently important to Florida agriculture. Nematocides have 
had widespread acceptance in Florida during the past few years. 
As time goes by, the control of nematodes will become increasingly 
important to Florida. Some of the nematocides have shown promising 
control not only of nematodes but of certain soil-borne insects. How- 
ever, since the chemicals are classed as nematocides, they cannot 
presently be used for this dual control and be covered by tolerances 
under the Miller amendment. We believe it desirable that all agri- 
cultural uses of a chemical be regulated in a uniform manner. 
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The use of plant regulators, defoliants, and desiccants are at present 
not as widely used commercially in Florida as nematocides but con- 
siderable field research is in progress. Once the effect of these chem- 
icals is more thoroughly investigated, large-scale commercial ac. 
ceptance will be just a matter of time. , 

Growers are resorting more and more to the practice of applying 
their disease and insect control chemicals simultaneously to cut down 
labor costs. Consequently, in the near future, it is quite conceivable 
that combinations of insecticides and nematocides or combinations of 
fungicides and plant regulators might be applied simultaneously, 
All of these agricultural chemicals should, therefore, be placed under 
the same regulations. 

All interested agricultural groups in Florida have had firsthand 
knowledge of the operation of the Federal Insecticide Act and the 
Miller amendment. We feel that the four classes of agricultural 
chemicals covered by the bill, namely nematocides, plant regulators, 
defoliants, and desiccants, can most efficiently be controlled under an 
expanded Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act. 

We would like to express our appreciation for the opportunity of 
appearing before this committee and presenting our views pertaining 
to this bill. 

The CHarrmMan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mippevtem. Thank you. 

The CHarrMAN. We appreciate very much your appearance. 

Our next witness is Mr. John C. Datt, of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

We shall be very glad to hear from you now. 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
PRESENTED BY JOHN C. DATT, ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR, 
WASHINGTON OFFICE, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Darr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in 
recent years the importance of agricultural chemicals have increased 
as far as farmers are concerned. The use of agricultural chemicals 
in the production and marketing of farm products has now become 
virtually a necessity. These chemicals are important to farmers 
because of their role in reducing production costs and in providing a 
a higher quality product to consumers. 

The Farm Bureau has for many years been interested in legislation 
that would provide for the proper and safe uses of iceleiiieal chemi- 
cals by farmers, and at the same time assure that the public health 
would be adequately protected. We supported the enactment of the 
Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act in 1947. 

The Farm Bureau took an active part in the development and 
passage of the Miller pesticide chemicals amendment to the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. We also were quite interested in the 
food additives amendments enacted last year. Farmers have a vital 
stake in any such legislation that affects their use of agricultural 
chemicals. 

H.R. 6436, as we understand it, would amend the Federal Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act so as to extend its coverage to 
nematocides, plant regulators, defoliants, and desiccants. It would 
provide the same type of effective regulation over these products in 
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the U.S. Department of Agriculture as now exists under the act for 
insecticides, fungicides, weed killers, and other agricultural pest 
control chemicals. 

These products are used for various purposes, such as to control 
nematodes in crop-producing land, to kill potato vines, to defoliate 
cotton, and to prevent sprouting of onions in storage. These are 
some of the uses of these agricultural chemicals, but it indicates their 
importance to agricultural producers. 

The proposed amendment to the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, 
and Rodenticide Act, as embodied in H.R. 6436, would place primary 
responsibility for the regulation of nematocides, plant regulators, 
defoliants, and desiccants, including determinations of their usefulness, 

roper use, and labeling, in the Department of Agriculture, while 
tring the question of safety of any residue in or on raw agricultural 
commodities in the Food and Drug Administration under the pesticide 
chemicals amendment to the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 
This, we believe, is the proper division of authority and responsibility. 

We believe that the Department of Agriculture with an established 
unit, the Pesticides Regulation Branch, already staffed for ad- 
ministering the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act 
and with a reservoir of other trained agricultural scientists available for 
consultation and advice should be able to regulate much more eco- 
nomically the four categories of agricultural chemicals included in 
the proposed amendment to the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, 
and Rodenticide Act than the Food and Drug Administration which 
presently has no such unit or staff of agricultural experts. 

We believe that this will provide for a better and more sound 
administration of the law, avoid duplication of effort on the part of 
various Government agencies, and be of real benefit to agricultural 
producers. It is important and desirable that all the uses of various 
agricultural chemicals should be regulated in a uniform manner by the 
Federal Government. 

The Farm Bureau supports the passage of H.R. 6436 and urges its 
immediate enactment. 

The opportunity to present our views on this legislation is 
appreciated. 

The CHarrmMan. Thank you. 

I will add that Congressman Cooley, Secretary Benson, and the 
American Farm Bureau Federation are all together on one thing. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. Darr. Thank you. 

The CuHarrMaNn. Our next witness is Mr. Bernard J. Imming, 
secretary of the United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Association. 

We shall be glad to hear from you now. 


STATEMENT OF BERNARD J. IMMING, UNITED FRESH FRUIT & 
VEGETABLE ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Immine. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Bernard J. Imming. I am the secretary of the United Fresh 
Fruit & Vegetable Association, a nonprofit national trade association 
representing growers, shippers, and wholesale distributors of fresh 
fruits and vegetables, with headquarters at 777 14th Street NW.,, 
Washington, D.C. 
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I appreciate this opportunity to testify in support of H.R. 6436 on 
behalf of my own organization. In addition, I am authorized to speak 
for the International Apple Association and the National Apple 
Institute, both with headquarters in Washington, D.C. The an 
of the committee has been notified of these authorizations by the 
organizations concerned. 

We endorse H.R. 6436, and urge that you consider it favorable go 
that it may be enacted into law promptly. The agricultural chemicals 
which are the subject of H.R. 6436 are extremely important to 
agriculture, especially to the growers and shippers of fresh fruits and 
vegetables. The chemicals to which I refer are commonly known and 
referred to as defoliants, desiccants, plant regulators, and nematocides, 
H.R. 6436 would extend coverage of the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide 
and Rodenticide Act to include these relatively new classes of chemicals 
which have been developed and put into such widespread commercial 
use since 1947. 

In our industry, for example, the tiny worms called nematodes are a 
serious problem in the production of many crops, including citrus 
fruits. Their effective control depends on the use of nematocides, 
Plant regulators, as defined in H.R. 6436, are widely used in our 
industry, too. For instance, 2, 4, 5-trichlorophenoxypropionic acid 
is used on apples to inhibit fruit drop or to hasten maturity, 
naphthaleneacetamide and naphthaleneacetic acid thin blossoms of 
deciduous fruits or are applied to set fruit, and maleic hydrazide is 
used on potato plants to inhibit sprouting of the tubers during storage, 
There are many other plant regulators used effectively to produce at 
lower cost better quality fresh fruits and vegetables for the consumers 
of the Nation. 

A common use in our industry of a desiccant as defined in H.R, 
6436 is the application of sodium arsenite to kill tops of potato plants 
to facilitate harvesting of the tubers. 

It is our belief these new classes of agricultural chemicals should 
be regulated at the Federal level under the Federal Insecticide, 
Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act. Experience has demonstrated that 
regulation of agricultural pest control chemicals under the act has 
been effective and beneficial to farmers and growers. There is every 
reason to believe that regulation thereunder of the chemicals which 
are the subject of the bill under consideration would be equally 
effective and desirable. The U.S. Department of Agriculture logie- 
ally is the best qualified to appreciate the needs of producers of fresh 
fruits and vegetables and to regulate the uses of chemicals used in 
agricultural production. 

The fact is that these products are now regulated under some 
State laws which correspond to the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, 
and Rodenticide Act, and we understand that some State officials 
whose laws are patterned after the Federal statute would understand- 
ably welcome the amendments which H.R. 6436 would make to the 
Federal statute. 

Placing these new chemicals under the Federal Insecticide Act 
would assure their adequate labeling, registration, and regulation. 
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Clear directions for all uses of a chemical would be required in its | 


labeling—in other words, the same requirements would apply to 
defoliants, desiccants, and plant regulators as now apply to agricul- 
tural chemicals which are used for pest control purposes. 
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If these new chemicals are not included under the Federal Insecti- 
cide Act through the passage of H.R. 6436, their use in agricultural 
production is subject to the food additives amendment to the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act passed by the 85th Congress. 
In either situation, the Food and Drug Administration has the nec- 
essary and desirable control wherever residues of the chemicals may 
occur in or on raw agricultural commodities in interstate commerce. 
Passage of H.R. 6436 would mean only that the agricultural uses of 
these new classes of chemicals would be governed by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, where the scientific knowledge, staff, and control 
machinery exists. 

Placing defoliants, desiccants, plant regulators, and nematocides 
under the Federal Insecticide Act through the passage of H.R. 6436 
would effectively, though indirectly, place them under the so-called 
Miller pesticide chemicals amendment to the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act, insofar as residues in or on raw agricultural com- 
modities may be involved. ‘This is true because of the interrelation- 
ship of the two acts. 

In summary, the chemicals which are the subject of H.R. 6436 are 
important and necessary to the efficient production of high quality 
fresh fruits and vegetables. It is desirable and important that they 
should be regulated as are other chemical products used for agricul- 
tural purposes. The proposed legislation in no way would affect the 
strict regulation by the Food and Drug Administration of any residues 
of these chemical substances which may occur in raw agricultural 
commodities. 

Again, I urge prompt approval and passage of H.R. 6436. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Immina. Thank you. 

The CuarrmMan. Now I would like to recognize Mr. Heimburger, 
who has a communication to present. 

Mr. HermpurGer. We have from the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, pursuant to your request, a favorable report 
on this bill, and the Food and Drug Administration, of course, is in 
that Department. Some of the legislation involved here affects the 
Food and Drug Administration. 

They do suggest one amendment, and with your permission I will 
read it. 

The CHarrmMan. Without objection, I should like the letter to go 
into the record at this point, and you give us now a brief summary of 
the letter. 

(The letter is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Hon. Haroitp D. Coo.ey, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHarrMAN: This responds to your request of May 13, 1959, to the 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs for a report on H.R. 6436, a bill to amend the 
Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act so as to include nematocides, 
plant regulators, defoliants, and desiccants, and for other purposes. 

The bill would amend the definition of the term “economic poison” in the 
Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act so that nematocides, plant 
regulators, defoliants, and desiccants would be regarded as economic poisons for 
the purpose of that act. This automatically would classify these chemicals, with 
respect to residues thereof on raw agricultural commodities, as ‘‘pesticide chemi- 
eals’” and exclude them from the term ‘food additive’? for the purposes of the 
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Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, and thus would require tolerances for the 
residues on food crops to be established under the pesticide chemicals amendment 
of that act (sec. 408) rather than under the food additives amendment of 1958 
(sec. 409). 

We defer to the views of the Department of Agriculture insofar as the effect of 
the bill upon the Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act, which that Depart. 
ment administers, is concerned. 

Subject to modification of the transitional provisions of the bill, discussed below, 
we see no objection to the bill from the standpoint of the Food, Drug, and Cos. 
metic Act which this Department administers, since, as above indicated, the 
permanent effect of the bill would be to require safe tolerances for the four groups 
of agricultural chemicals named in the title to be established under the pesticide 
chemicals amendment rather than the food additives amendment. Both laws 
require adequate scientific proof of safety. Indeed, from our viewpoint, some 
advantage would be gained by having the Secretary of Agriculture certify the 
usefulness of these chemicals to us, as he is called upon to do under the pesticide 
chemicals amendment to our act. 

We believe, however, that the transitional provisions (sec. 3) of the bill are in 
need of modification insofar as they pertain to our act. 

Section 3(b) would, for a period of time which could extend to as late as March 
5, 1961, prevent any of these chemicals which were commercially used before 
January 1, 1958, from being considered adulterated under the pesticide chemicals 
amendment to our act when not in conformity with the requirements of that 
amendment. This transitional period parallels the transitional period during 
which, under present law, these chemicals need not conform to the pretesting 
requirements of the food additives amendment. However, unlike the transitional] 
provisions of the food additives amendment (Public Law 85-929, sec. 6(c)), the 
bill fails to preserve, during this transitional period, the application of the adultera- 
tion provisions of the earlier law under which food bearing residues of added 
chemicals, if they are poisonous or deleterious substances, would be deemed 
adulterated unless these chemicals are required in production and meet such 
toierance limitations, if any, as we may establish tor them. 

If enacted in its present form, this section would thus create a loophole in the 
consumer protection now available under the pure food law. For a_ period 
that could extend to March 5, 1961, it would make it more difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for this Department to safeguard the public in case crops were marketed 
with excessive residues of certain nematocides, plant regulators, defoliants, or 
desiccants. This loophole, which we believe was not intended to be created, 
could be closed by revising section 3(b) of the bill to read as stated in the proposed 
substitute enclosed herewith. 

With the substitution of the enclosed language, we would have no objection to 
the enactment of this bill. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the submis- 
sion of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
———_- ——_——., Secretary. 


PROPOSED SUBSTITUTE FOR SECTION 3(b) or H.R. 6436 


“(b) with respect to any particular commercial use of a nematocide, plant regu- 
lator, defoliant, or desiccant in or on a raw agricultural commodity, if such use 
was made of such substance before January 1, 1958, section 406(a) and clause (2) 
of section 402(a) of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act as in force prior 
to the date of enactment of the Act of July 22, 1954, 68 Stat. 511 (relating to 
pesticide chemicals on raw agricultural commodities) shall apply until 

(1) March 5, 1960 or the end of such additional period, not beyond March 
5, 1961, as the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare may prescribe 
on the basis of a finding that such extension involves no undue risk to the 
public health and that conditions exist which necessitate the prescribing of 
such an additional period, or 

(2) the date on which an order with respect to such use under section 408 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 348) becomes 
effective, 

whichever date first occurs.” 
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Mr. Hermpurcer. They refer to section 3(b) of H.R. 6436 and say 
that— 


If enacted in its present form, this section would then create a loophole in the 
consumer protection now available under the pure food Iaw. For a period that 
could extend to March 5, 1961, it would make it more difficult, if not impossible, 
for this Department to safeguard the public in case crops were marketed with 
excessive residues of certain nematocides, plant regulators, defoliants or desiccants. 
This loophole, which we believe was not intended to be created, could be closed by 
revising Section 3(b) of the bill to read as stated in the proposed substitute enclosed 
herewith. 

With the substitution of the enclosed language, we would have no objection to 
the enactment of this bill. 


And they include, as they have indicated, a letter, Mr. Chairman, 
of some proposed new language for section 3(b) of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Please read the proposed substitution. 

Mr. HermBurGeEr (reading): 


PROPOSED SUBSTITUTION FOR SECTION 3(b) or H.R. 6436 


(b) with respect to any particular commercial use of a nematocide, plant regu- 
jator, defoliant or desiccant in or on a raw agricultural commodity, if such use was 
made of such substance before January 1, 1958, Section 406(a) and Clause (2) 
of Section 402(a) of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act as in force prior 
to the date of enactment of the Act of July 22, 1954, 68 Stat. 511 (relating to pesti- 
cide chemicals on raw agricultural commodities) shall apply until— 

(1) March 5, 1960, or the end of such additional period, not beyond March 
5, 1961, as the Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare may prescribe 
on the basis of a finding that such extension involves no undue risk to the 


public health and that conditions exist which necessitate the prescribing of 
such an additional period, or 


(2) the date on which an order with respect to such was under Section 408 
of the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 348) becomes 


effective, 
whichever date first occurs. 

My understanding is that this merely keeps an effective regulatory 
authority of the Food and Drug Act until such time as it is actuall 
supplanted by the new authority created in the Department of Agri- 
culture to regulate the use of these materials. 

The CHarRMAN. You have heard Mr. Heimburger’s statement. Is 
there anyone in the room opposed to the suggestion contained in that 
communication? . 

Apparently not, so without objection the bill will be amended as 
suggested in that communication. That is, if there is no objection 
the amendment will be adopted. 

Is there anyone here from the National Cotton Council? I have 
already inserted in the record a communication from officials of that 
organization, so I assume that is all the Cotton Council proposes to 
submit. 

Is there anyone else who would like to testify in favor of or in oppo- 
sition to the bill? 

I now ask unanimous consent to include in the record at this point 
such communications as we have received relating to the bill. 
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(The communications are as follows:) 


WESTERN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS ASSOCIATION, 
San Jose, Calif., May 14, 1959, 
To the CHAIRMAN, 
House Committee on Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Srr: Western Agricultural Chemicals Association, a trade association of 
basic manufacturers and formulators of pesticides, desires to go on record ag 
favoring passage of H.R. 6436, the bill to amend the Federal Insecticide, Fungi. 
cide, and Rodenticide Act. 

Yours truly, 
C. O. BARNARD, 
Executive Secretary, 


Eastern States Farmers’ EXcHAanags, INc., 
West Springfield, Mass., May 14, 1959, 
Hon. Haroutp D. Coo.ey, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Cootzey: We understand that Senate bill 1900, introduced by 
Senators Aiken and Holland, and H.R. 6436 introduced by you, are scheduled for 
hearing in the near future. We understand these bills propose to remove certain 
agricultural chemicals, classified as defoliants, dessicants, growth regulators, and 
nematocides, from the Food Additives Act and place them under the Federal 
Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act as amended by Public Law 518. 
on” organization wishes to go on record in support of Senate bill 1900 and H.R. 

36. 

Eastern States, through its Agricultural Chemicals Service, distributes over 150 
registered formulations of pesticides to more than 100,000 farmer members in 
the Northeast. We are fully cognizant to the general nature of chemical defoli- 
ants, dessicants, growth regulators, and nematocides, the uses to which they are 
put, the methods by which they are applied, and the responsibility we share in 
assuring that these materials are used safely as well as effectively. Also, we have 
had long and varied experience in drafting labels for pesticides to meet the require- 
ments of the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act, and, more 
recently, of Public Law 518. 

We believe that the logical place for regulation of these classes of agricultural 
chemicals is under the Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act and that the 
best interests of the general public, the farmers, and the industry will be served 
thereby. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. D. Musop, General Manager. 


The Cuarrman. We will go into executive session at this time. — 
(Whereupon, at 11:50 a.m., the committee proceeded into executive 
session. ) 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 21, 1959 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITrEre ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 


The committee met pursuant to notice at 10:10 a.m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D.C., Hon. Harold D. 
Cooley (chairman) presiding. 

The CuarrMAN. The committee will be in order, please. 

We have H.R. 2420 by Mr. Poage, H.R. 3066 by Mr. Roosevelt, and 
H.R. 3976 by Mr. McGovern before us. We have witnesses here from 
the Department. 

(H.R. 2420-and the Department report, H.R. 3066, and H.R. 3976 
are as follows:) 


[H.R. 2420, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to make long-term contracts for the 
disposal of surplus agricultural commodities, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by adding thereto the fol- 
lowing new title: 


“TITLE IV—LONG-TERM SUPPLY CONTRACTS 


“Seo. 401. The purpose of this title is to utilize agricultural commodities 
and the products thereof produced in the United States, including but not 
limited to agricultural commodities in surplus supply, to assist the economic 
development of friendly nations by assuring such nations a stable supply of 
agricultural commodities on long-term credit for domestic consumption dur- 
ing periods of economic development so that the resources and manpower of 
such nations may be utilized more effectively for industrial and other domestic 
economic development without jeopardizing meanwhile adequate supplies of 
agricultural commodities for domestic use. 

“Sec. 402. In furtherance of this purpose, the Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to enter into agreements with friendly nations under the terms of 
which the United States shall undertake to deliver annually (a) certain quan- 
tities of wheat, rice, cotton, feed grains, or tobacco, or (b) such other sur- 
plus agricultural commodities as may from time to time be available, for 
periods of not to exceed ten years. 

“Sec. 403. Payment for such commodities shall be in dollars or in services 
or in strategic or other materials of which the United States does not domesti- 
cally produce its requirements, as the Secretary may from time to time de 
termine, with interest at such rate as the Secretary may determine but not 
more than 24% per centum per year. Payment may be made in approximately 
equal annual amounts over periods of not to exceed forty years from the date 
of the last delivery of commodities under the agreement and interest shall be 
computed from the date of such last delivery. 

“Sec. 404. Any such agreement shall include the following undertakings on 
the part of the purchasing nation as conditions of such contract: 
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(1) That commodities provided hereunder will not replace any usual im. 
ports of the same or similar commodities by such nation from friendly ng. 
tions ; 

“(2) That commodities provided hereunder will be used only for domestic 
consumption and that none of such commodities will be sold outside the pur. 
chasing nation either directly or through replacement of domestic produce. 
tion ; 

“(3) That all of the net proceeds derived by such nation from the sale or 
distribution of commodities made available hereunder shall be used for domestie 
economic development of a nature non-competitive in world trade with Uniteg 
States commercial exports or in the United States with domestic produe 
tion. 

“Sec. 405. In entering into such agreements, the Secretary shall endeavor to 
reach agreement with other exporting nations of such commodities for their 
participation in the supply and assistance program herein authorized on a pro- 
portionate and equitable basis. 

“Sec. 406. In carrying out this title, the provisions of sections 101, 102, 103 (a), 
106, 107, and 108 of this Act shall be applicable to the extent not inconsistent 
with this title.” 


APRIL 20, 1959, 
Hon. Haroitp D. COooLey, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN CooLey: This is in response to your letter of January 31, 
1959, requesting a report on H.R. 2420, a bill ‘‘to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
eulture to make long-term contracts for the disposal of surplus agricultural 
commodities, and for other purposes”. 

The Department opposes enactment of the bill. 

The proposed bill would add a new title IV to the Agriculture Trade Develop. 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954 (Public Law 480, 83d Cong.), for the purpose 
of furnishing, on a long-term credit basis, surplus agricultural commodities, and 
other agricultural commodities and products thereof to friendly nations and for 
the purpose of assisting the economic development of these nations. The bill 
would authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to enter into agreements for periods 
up to 10 years under which the United States would undertake to deliver an- 
nually certain quantities of agricultural commodities. Payment for the com- 
modities would be made in dollars or in services or in strategic or other materials 
of which the United does not domestically produce its requirements. Such pay- 
ments could be made in equal annual amounts over a period of up to forty years 
with interest charges not to exceed 2% percent per year. The bill provides 
that the proceeds derived by the participating countries from the resale or dis- 
tribution of the commodities shall be used for domestic economic development. 

The long period involved in multiyear agreements of up to 10 years as pro 
posed by H.R. 2420 would involve definite programing problems because of the 
difficulties in forecasting supply and consumption conditions in the importing 
countries and in the third countries which normally supply them. Such long- 
term commitments would entail substantial risk of unduly disrupting world 
prices of agricultural commodities and normal patterns of commercial trade, 

Long-term agreements involving commitments by the United States to deliver 
specific quantities each year are likely to require the United States to finance 
the export of agricultural commodities not in surplus supply in a particular year, 
As a result, and in view of U.S. domestic agricultural legislation, this would tend 
to encourage the further development of U.S. agricultural surpluses. We feel 
it imperative that any commitments to furnish commodities under concessional 


Government financed programs be limited, as under title I of Public Law 489, | 


to commodities which are clearly surplus during the period of commitment 
Some 2- and 3-year agreements have been entered into under the title I program, 
but these have covered only commodities which would clearly be in surplus 
supply during the period involved. 

There is ample authority under title I of Public Law 480 to accomplish the 
other objectives of H.R. 2420. Under existing title I agreements about one-half 
of the foreign currencies to be generated is reserved for direct loans to par 
ticipating governments for economic development projects. These loans are 
repayable up to 40 years in dollars, foreign currencies, or in strategic materials 
In appropriate cases, currencies to be reloaned greatly exceed the average of 
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50 percent. Additional amounts are being granted to participating governments 
and are being made available as loans to private business firms for economic 

velopment. 
“7 Sccinioal difficulty is that sections 402 and 405 of the bill would authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to enter into agreements with friendly countries. 
Such authority, consistent with section 101 of Public Law 480, would more prop- 
erly be vested in the President. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
True D. Morse, Acting Secretary. 


[H.R. 3066, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to make long-term contracts for the 
disposal of surplus agricultural commodities, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Oongress assembled, That the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by adding thereto the fol- 
lowing new title: 


“TITLE IV—LONG-TERM SUPPLY CONTRACTS 


“Seo. 401. The purpose of this title is to utilize agricultural commodities and 
the products thereof produced in the United States, including but not limited to 
agricultural commodities in surplus supply, to assist the economic development 
of friendly nations by assuring such nations a stable supply of agricultural 
commodities on long-term credit for domestic consumption during periods of 
economic development so that the resources and manpower of such nations may 
be utilized more effectively for industrial and other domestic economic develop- 
ment without jeopardizing meanwhile adequate supplies of agricultural commodi- 
ties for domestic use. 

“Sec. 402. In furtherance of this purpose, the Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to enter into agreements with friendly nations under the terms of which 
the United States shall undertake to deliver annually (a) certain quantities of 
wheat, rice, cotton, feed grains, or tobacco, or (b) such other surplus agricul- 
tural commodities as may from time to time be available, for periods of not to 
exceed ten years. 

“Seo. 403. Payment for such commodities shall be in dollars or in services or 
in strategic or other materials of which the United States does not domestically 
produce its requirements, as the Secretary may from time to time determine, 
with interest at such rate as the Secretary may determine but not more than 
2% per centum per year. Payment may be made in approximately equal annual 
amounts over periods of not to exceed forty years from the date of the last 
delivery of commodities under the agreement and interest shall be computed 
from the date of such last delivery. 

“Src. 404. Any such agreement shall include the following undertakings on 
the part of the purchasing nation as conditions of such contract: 

“(1) That commodities provided hereunder will not replace any usual im- 
ports of the same or similar commodities by such nation from friendly nations; 

“(2) That commodities provided hereunder will be used only for domestic 
consumption and that none of such commodities will be sold outside the pur- 
chasing nation either directly or through replacement of domestic production; 

“(3) That all of the net proceeds derived by such nation from the sale or dis- 
tribution of commodities made available hereunder shall be used for domestic 
economic development of a nature noncompetitive in world trade with United 
States commercial exports or in the United States with domestic production. 

“Seo. 405. In entering into such agreements, the Secretary shall endeavor to 
reach agreement with other exporting nations of such commodities for their 
participation in the supply and assistance program herein authorized on a pro- 
portionate and equitable basis. 

“Seo. 406. In carrying out this title, the provisions of sections 101, 102, 103(a), 
106, 107, and 108 of this Act shall be applicable to the extent not inconsistent 
with this title.” 
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[H.R. 3976, 86th Cong., 1st sess.]) 


A BILL To authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to make long-term contracts for the 
disposal of surplus agricultural commodities, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by adding thereto the 
following new title: 


“TITLE IV—LONG-TERM SUPPLY CONTRACTS 


“Seo. 401. The purpose of this title is to utilize agricultural commodities and 
the products thereof produced in the United States, including but not limited to 
agricultural commodities in surplus supply, to assist the economic development 
of friendly nations by assuring such nations a stable supply of agricultural 
commodities on long-term credit for domestic consumption during periods of 
economic development so that the resources and manpower of such nations may 
be utilized more effectively for industrial and other domestic economic develop- 
ment without jeopardizing meanwhile adequate supplies of agricultural com- 
modities for domestic use. 

“Sec. 402. In furtherance of this purpose, the Secretary of Agriculture is ay- 
thorized to enter into agreements with friendly nations under the terms of which 
the United States shall undertake to deliver annually (a) certain quantities of 
wheat, rice, cotton, feed grains, or tobacco, or (b) such other surplus agricul- 
tural commodities as may from time to time be available, for periods of not to 
exceed ten years. 

“Sec. 403. Payment for such commodities shall be in dollars or in services or 
in strategic or other materials of which the United States does not domestically 
produce its requirements, as the Secretary may from time to time determine, 
with interest at such rate as the Secretary may determine but not more than 
2% per centum per year. Payment may be made in approximately equal annual 
amounts over periods of not to exceed forty years from the date of the last de 
livery of commodities under the agreement and interest shall be computed from 
the date of such last delivery. 

“Sec. 404. Any such agreement shall include the following undertakings on 
the part of the purchasing nation as conditions of such contract: 

“(1) That commodities provided hereunder will not replace any usual im- 
ports of the same or similar commodities by such nation from friendly nations; 

“(2) That commodities provided hereunder will be used only for domestic 
consumption and that none of such commodities will be sold outside the pur- 
chasing nation either directly or through replacement of domestic production; 

“(3) That all of the net proceeds derived by such nation from the sale or dis- 
tribution of commodities made available hereunder shall be used for domestic 
economic development of a nature noncompetitive in world trade with United 
States commercial exports or in the United States with domestic production. 

“Sec. 405. In entering into such agreements, the Secretary shall endeavor to 
reach agreement with other exporting nations of such commodities for their 
participation in the supply and assistance program herein authorized on a pro 
portionate and equitable basis. ; 

“Sec. 406. In carrying out this title, the provisions of sections 101, 102, 103(a), 
106, 107, and 108 of this Act shall be applicable to the extent not inconsistent 
with this title.” 


The Cuarrman. Do you have anyone with you whom you wish to 
sit at the table with you? 

Mr. Myers. Yes, sir. I would like to bring Mr. Ray Toanes, on 
Administrator; Mr. Patrick O’Leary, Assistant Administrator; 
Mr. Arthur Mead. 

The Cuarrman. We are glad to have all of your gentlemen present. 
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STATEMENT OF MAX MYERS, ADMINISTRATOR, FOREIGN AGRI- 
CULTURAL SERVICE; ACCOMPANIED BY RAY IOANES, DEPUTY 
ADMINISTRATOR; PATRICK O0’LEARY, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRA- 
TOR; AND ARTHUR MEAD, CHIEF, REPORTS AND ANALYSIS 
BRANCH, F.A.S., U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Myers. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 
brought a short statement which I would like to read, 

I appreciate this opportunity to discuss with you the concept of 
long-term programing of agricultural commodities with particular 
reference to provisions of H.R. 2420. 

Objectives of H.R. 2420: I am sure that all of us favor the accom- 
plishment of the eer objectives of H.R. 2420; first, to dispose 
of large quantities of U.S. farm surpluses to friendly countries abroad, 
and, second, to assist these countries in their efforts to accelerate do- 
mestic economic development. The real question before us, I believe, 
is how we can best accomplish these objectives. 

Despite increased agricultural exports during the past few years, 
mainly as a result of special programs, the surplus situation remains 
serious. There continues to be a great need in the free world for food 
and fiber. There is also need for economic expansion in many coun- 
tries so as to achieve better standards of living. 

Relationship to title 1, Public Law 480: We have studied the rela- 
tionship of the proposal to title I of Public Law 480 which has been 
our largest special program for using our agricultural abundance 
abroad. Title I sales for foreign currencies have been accounting for 
between 15 and 20 percent of the value of total U.S. agricultural ex- 
ports and have been of considerably greater importance in the export 
of several major commodities. The sales proceeds are being used 
for a variety of purposes specified in Public Law 480. ‘Although 
special emphasis is placed on the domestic economic development of 

articipating countries, foreign currencies are also financing several 
important U.S. agency programs. 

H.R. 2420 makes many of the provisions of title I applicable to 
the new proposal. There are, however, some major differences which 
I would like to touch upon. 

First, H.R. 2420 provides that wheat, rice, cotton, feed, grains, and 
tobacco may be programed regardless of whether they are in surplus 
supply. Under title I, the Secretary of Agriculture must make a de- 
termination that commodities are in surplus supply before they may 
be included in sales agreements. Since no surplus determination 
would be necessary under H.R. 2420, the U.S. Government might have 
to enter the commercial market to finance commodity purchases 
which might not otherwise be made under the price-support program. 
Second, H.R. 2420 authorizes supply commitments for commodi- 
ties for periods up to 10 years, Title I also permits forward pro- 
graming of commodities although no specific time period is men- 
tioned in the legislation. In practice, however, forward programing 
under title I has been limited to 2- or 3-year commitments. The 
specific authorization of 10-year forward programing in H.R. 2420 
will tend to create the impression that surpluses will be with us for at 
least that forward period. We believe it would be unfortunate to 
create this impression. 

41080—59-—2 
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Third, H.R. 2420 has no limitation in programing either in terms 
of time or funds. Title I has always had wus Hiiiteticidn The first 
authorization was for 3 years and the most recent extension was for 
18 months. The newly proposed title IV would be permanent legis. 
lation and would reinforce the impression that in general agricul. 
tural surpluses would be with us indefinitely. We view agricultura] 
surplus disposal under special programs as a temporary measure, 
Therefore, we do not favor the permanent authorization. 

Fourth, H.R. 2420 provides for a long-term credit arrangement 
repayable in dollars, strategic materials, or services, with the forei 
country utilizing the proceeds for economic development. No provi- 
sion is made for foreign currency use by U.S. Government agencies, 
Title I does provide for the use of foreign currencies for a number 
of programs of interest to the U.S. Government. These include 
military family housing, the payment of U.S. expenses, agricultural 
market development, educational exchange, and scientific activities, 
None of these uses will be provided for under H.R. 2420. 

We have drawn these comparisons between title I and H.R. 2490 
because it appears that the latter authorization is aimed at the same 
countries now participating in the title I program. Some of them 
might consider H.R. 2420 as an alternative to title I, but we doubt 
that their purchase of commodities would be any larger under the new 


proved. Later in this testimony we will mention several policy 
changes being instituted which are aimed at this objective. However, 
we believe that title I is already serving the principal purposes en- 
visaged in H.R, 2420 without some of the disadvantages indicated 
in the four-point comparison, 

The experience gained in title I programing during the past 4% 
years includes several two- and three-supply commitments. We are 
convinced that there is little to be hn in programing commodi- 
ties over any longer term. A longer term supply commitment does 
not eliminate the fact that most countries assess their needs on an 
annual basis and they do not usually choose to import an amount 
greater than they need to supplement their own domestic production. 
This is just as true in 2- or 3-year agreements as it would be in 10- 
year agreements. 

Title I sales agreements on a 2- or 3-year basis have been negotiated 
for commodities which were clearly in surplus supply during the period 
of the commitment and where there was room for increased consump- 
tion of the commodities without adverse effects on normal commer- 
cial trade. Because of the annual appraisal by importing countries, 
however, there is no assurance that commodities will move in the total 
amounts programed under these arrangements. 

Assistance in economic development: We favor the assistance of 
less-developed countries in their domestic economic development pro- 
grams through use of the foreign currency proceeds obtained 
sales under title I. We are aware, of course, that there has been 4 | 
considerable lag in the use of currencies in many countries rese 
for direct loans for economic development projects. The adminis | 
tration, however, has been streamlining procedures and practices , 
which we believe will greatly facilitate economic development in | 
friendly countries through the use of title I currencies. As you know, | 


proposal. We do not infer that title I operations cannot be im- | 
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the greatest title I impact on economic development results from loans 
to foreign governments under section 104(g) of the act. About 50 

t of the currencies being generated under title I agreements is 
now reserved for this purpose. This amounts to the equivalent of 
$1.7 billion. 

Recent developments of most interest to the committee include a 
decision last week to eliminate the maintenance of value provision 
in loan agreements; that is, in foreign currency loan agreements. 
This means that in repaying loans, participating countries will need 
only to repay the number of foreign currency units it has borrowed 
without regard to the value of the currency in terms of U.S. dollars. 
Formerly, they have had to repay sufficient foreign currency to equal 
the dollar value of the currency at the time the loan was made. If 
its currency depreciated, more units of the currency were required 
to meet the U.S. dollar equivalent value. This decision, we are sure, 
will result in fewer negotiating problems and earlier signature of sales 
agreements and will speed up the use of economic development funds. 

Other efforts to s up the use of these funds include a change 
in procedure whereby approvals of economic development projects 
are now being made b U.S. diplomatic missions abroad with review 
by the International Cooperation Administration in Washington be- 
ing limited in general to broad guidance to the field. Also, audit, in- 

tion, and documentation now generally follow Development Loan 
und procedures so that these field operations are consistent. 

There are other means under title I whereby foreign currencies are 
used for economic development purposes. Up to 25 percent of the 
funds under each agreement may be used for loans to private business 
firms, largely U.S. firms, under the Cooley amendment. Since the 
amendment was passed in August 1957, the equivalent of nearly $200 
million has been reserved for these loans. The Export-Import Bank 
of Washington administers this activity and I understand the Bank 
has been furnishing progress reports to the committee from time to 
time. 

Also, larger use is being made this year of grants of currencies un- 
der section 104(e) for non-self-liquidating projects. Total grants now 
exceed the equivalent of $200 million. This greater emphasis on such 
grants is in accord with a specific recommendation in the conference 
report dealing with the extension of Public Law 480 last August. 

Summary: Our main concern with H.R. 2420 is that it would tend 
to encourage the further development of U.S, agricultural surpluses, 
and, at the same time, establish commitments which would require the 
United States to finance commodities not in surplus supply in a par- 
ticular year. The implications of long-term programing also would 
tend to establish surplus disposal on a permanent basis. The whole 
business of utilizing our excess production and appraising the domes- 
tie agricultural situation is much too large and much too important 


_ tolegislate years ahead. We need to review these operations periodi- 


cally. And not the least in importance would be the international 
repercussions of long-term commitments authorized under H.R. 2420. 
The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Myers. I would like 
to ask you some questions. 
First, about the nature of the maintenance of value provision in the 
contracts. What affect will the action récently taken, eliminating that 
provision, have upon contracts now in existence / 
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Mr. O’Lxary. The action would apply to loan agreements covering 
funds accruing from sales agreements made in fiscal year 1959. The 
fiscal year 1959 sales program would be the breaking point. 

In prior agreements the maintenance of value would not be affected 
by this decision unless on the basis of subsequent negotiation, with 
give and take involved, they should be negotiated out. Whether this 
will be done, I don’t know, sir. 

The Cuatrman. I was thinking about a situation in Brazil I read 
about recently. The contract, I think, was made in 1954, was it not? 

Mr. O’Leary. 1956. 

The CHarrman. It would take an enormous amount of money to 
pay off the obligation in dollar value. I suppose that is a special situa- 
tion which might hereafter be renegotiated in some way to the satis- 
faction of the two countries. It would leave them now holding the 
bag under the old maintenance of value law. And under the new 
contract, they would be far better off. 

Mr. Myers. I would like to ask Mr. Ioanes to speak on this. 

Mr. Ioanes. We do not have an answer for you today as to what 
retroactive action would be applied prior to June 30, 1958. 

Certainly, Mr. Chairman, what we have done in the interest of 
making it easier for countries to take the commodities, probably, will 
have some implications for every loan agreement Stick we have 
signed since the beginning of the program. 

The CHatrman. I am not pressing you for an answer now. I am 
pointing out the situation that you should consider. 

Mr. Ioanes. We certainly will. 

The Cuatrman. On this long-time loan proposition suggested by 
Mr. Poage in his bill, if I understand your report, it is unfavorable 
and I think you said so this morning. It was so indicated in Mr, 
Morse’s letter saying that under existing law there is ample authority 
to make loans, but you say that you do not think it would be well to 
have longtime commitments, just for 2 or 3 years at a time. 

Mr. Myers. We feel that commitments—longer term commitments 
than one season, 1 year, should be made only when the supply of sur- 
plus commodities from which the shipments will be drawn 1s visible 
and that the other country’s situation as to what its needs and uses of 
it are, also, somewhat viable. 

We are opposed to making commitments that may result in our 
Nation having to buy on the open market, or which might result in 
the other nation making a poor use of the product if it drew on it. 

The Cuarrman. Well, now, I have one more question. You make 
a statement here in the beginning that there is a great need in the free 
world for these surpluses. We continue to have a surplus supply. 
We have abundant food and fiber. And our surplus commodity sit- 
uation is deteriorating every day. We have over $9 billion invested. 
Do you know of any authority this committee could give you that you 
feel you need in disposing of these surplus commodities you now havet 

Mr. Myers. Sir, we are making every effort possible to move more 
of the commodities. And we are not being hampered at this time by 
lack of authority. 

The factors which are causing us problems are factors concerning 
the ability of the other countries to take and use the surplus effectively. 
There is a different reason between having people who could use the 
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roduct, somewhere in the country, and getting it to them that involves 
8 many things other than legislation. : 
, The administration with regard to President Eisenhower’s “food 
od | for peace” program indicated a willingness to ask for legislation, if 
we found we were being hampered. 


th | Weare working very hard, and we have tried to increase our exports. 

"8 | yam very proud of what has been done. But we do not at this time 

d | gee any need for legislative change in this matter. 

Y The Cuarrman. I do not know why you recalled the attachés. The 
| attachés in Europe and other piecre were put over there to promote 
| transactions. ‘They were put there for that purpose. And now they 

0 | are all back home. The offices have been closed up. And that, it 

| seems to me, is being done at a time when, instead of calling them 

he home, we should send them out. 
~ Mr. Myers. Dr, Slagsvold is the representative of the Commodity 
°W | Stabilization Service, and he is with our attaché’s office in Paris. 
It is the judgment of the Department that the functions being per- 
| formed there can be carried on in any event. And I can assure you 
iat | that if more people are needed, in our judgment, to push this matter, 
¢ | we shall, certainly work hard at that. 

l The Cuarrman. That does not satisfy me at all. The attaché has 

been put there and he was working, and I assume doing a good job. 

we | And now you close up his office and say, “Come home,” and he is out 
of business. It seems to me you should put one in every European 

“” | country to promote business. Now to bring the man back to Wash- 

ington, it seems to me, you are weakening your efforts to dispose of 
by | these surpluses. — 

bi Mr. Myers. Sir, Dr. Slagsvold does not happen to be an employee 

Mr | of FAS. I am speaking on a subject which could be better answered 

ity y Mr. Berger, the Administrator of the Commodity Stabilization 

; rvice. 

i & | The Cuarrman. He is under Mr. Berger ? 

a Mr. Myers. Yes. But I happen to know that Dr, Slagsvold’s du- 

ro | ties have been primarily concerned with the French housing deals that 


‘ble | Were concerned with sales of surplus commodities, and these are pretty 
um” | well closed out. 


3 of The Cuarrman. I understand about 80 or 85 percent completed. 
Such housing could be a very good transaction for us to pursue in 

our’ | arranagement for movement of our commodities, and we should find 

tM | some more like it. Could you not find some more like it ? 

| Mr, Myers. I do not have personal knowledge on that. I assume 

_ | it will be a good transaction. 


The Cuarrman. It does seem to me that we should give all the at- 
Py: | tention we can to disposal of surplus commodities. 


= Ihave a bill here. I have not called it up yet. The purpose is to 
| require exchange of commodities for services and other things in 
yor foreign countries—to make such exchange mandatory so that we 


nore 
e by 


Wwe | can dispose of surpluses. 

The Russians are operating disposal programs. They have a bi 
transaction to sell cotton to Tinea. That does not sound very g 
’ to us, when we have cotton piled up in the warehouses. I am not 
ning | an international trader, but it does seem to me that if we had some- 
\ body out on the firing line, in the markets of the world, this would 


vely. 
» the 
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not happen. I understand the Russians have done a lot of busines | 4% 
with European countries. | 80 
Mr. Ioanes. France. | 
The Cuarman. In Belgium, for instance. A check should be k P 
on all transactions with other countries of sales that we should fe 
making. I do not know who has that. Who is the salesman? 
Mr. Myers. The foreign 4 
The Cratrman. You are the largest cotton merchant—the larges | 4! 
pershant in all of it. You ought to have a sales organization some. | 2° 
where. 
Mr. Myers. There is a sales organization under the Commodity | %4 
Stabilization Service. It 





The Cuarrman. Who is the head of that? pr 
Mr. Myers. Mr. Walter Berger is the Administrator. pl 
The Cuarrman. Oh! Oh! m 
Mr. Myers. The acting sales manager is Mr. John Dean. re 
The Cuatrman. Mr. Poage is recognized. 
Mr. Poace. I will yield to Mr. Hoeven. ju 
The Cuarrman. Mr. Berger does not see eye to eye with us on these | 
things. Yet, the Secretary comes out in speeches over the country 
saying there is no surplus. or 
Mr. Hoeven. Mr. Myers, this is a situation with many ramifications, | 
It involves foreign policy—it involves a lot of questions. we 


This committee is vitally interested in the disposition of our largs 
surpluses of agricultural products. 

We have had testimony in the past indicating that we have about 
reached the saturation point in the operation of Public Law 480, Is 
that right ? 

Mr. Myers. We would never admit that we cannot do better. We 
are working harder. We feel that the easy ones have been picked up. 

Mr. Hoeven. That is right. What are the prospects for the fu- 
ture—how can we enhance the disposal of surplus agricultural com- 
modities under Public Law 480, in the foreseeable future ? 

Mr. Myers. We feel that the types of activities we are now en- 
gaged in, the market development work, the continued emphasis on 
trying to get the commercial sales, followed by work on the title I 
sales for foreign currency to the maximum extent, plus continued 
effort on the donation programs under the existing authority, will 
improve this situation within reasonable limits. We are doing every- 


thing we can to work at that. ? 
Mr. Hoeven. Well, now, how much are we going to cut down the W. 


3s 


surplus we have on hand and are again accumulating this year? In 
other words, what dent are we going to be able to make in the sur) ™, 
plus, in the next 2 or 3 years? 
Mr. Myers. As Administrator of the Foreign Agricultural Service, 
I do not feel that I can make any definite commitment as to what 
effect we will have on our surpluses, the amount of which cannot be 
predicted exactly. All I can say is that our organization is going to | 
move as much as possible of it into export with the realization that ti 
the export market is not the only, or the main, control on the surplus 
The Cuatrman. Everything indicates, though, Mr. Myers, that we 
are going to increase the cotton surplus; we are going to add to the 
corn surplus; and will add to all of these surpluses—they are going | 
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up rather than going down., If they were going down, I would have 
me hope. 

The aw authorized you to take the currencies generated by the 

Public Law 480 program for participation in horticultural fairs. A 

big flower show is going on in Holland. We are not in it at all. Are 

we going to the Rotterdam show ? 

Arr. yers. We have had requests for two. The Rotterdam Hor- 
ticultural Show and the New Delhi Agricultural Fair in India for 
next December and January 1960. 

The Department has forwarded the budget request in the 1959 
supplemental to cover eens currency use for those two exhibitions. 
It has been acted on favorably, I understand, by the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee. It has come back to the House because it was 
put in the supplemental later than the House Apparat Com- 
mittee action. And those are the only two on which we have had 

uests from any source to make such iwi. 

e CHarrMAN. Why are we not represented in the fair going on 
just outside of Paris? I was asked that question. I didn’t know the 
answer. Is it that no one requested you to participate—is that it? 

Mr. Myers. No one has requested either in Government or in trade 
or the Embassy that such participation occur. 

I would like to point out this distinction. On trade affairs, we 
watch those as a part of the market development work and try to at- 
tend as many as we can within our resources. 

On this very new provision for agricultural and horticultural shows, 
the number of opportunities in the last few months, of course, has 
been relatively limited. And since such a show takes 6 to 8 months 
preparation, I would assume that if any agricultural or Government 

up thought of that particular show they probably decided that 
Satie element was not sufficient. But I am speaking only as a guess 
on that. 

We have not been approached on that. 

Mr. O'Leary. We will participate in 15 fairs this coming year plus 
the horticultural show at Rotterdam and the one in New Delhi, mak- 
ing a total of 17. 

he CuarrMANn. Where are these other shows? 

Mr. O’Leary. Well, they are scattered all over. 

The Cuarrman. Name a few; you do not have to name them all. 

Mr. O’Leary. We will be in Cologne—we will be in four feed grain 
shows in Italy—we will be in one in Salonica, Greece—we will be in 
a fair in the fall in Lima, Peru, with the Department of Commerce. 
We will be at Lausanne, Switzerland, in a fine foods show this sum- 
mer, and there are others. 

The Cuarrman. Will you furnish to the clerk a list of these fairs 
and information about them ? 

Mr. O’Leary. Yes. 

The Cuamman. Some of the men and the lady member of the 
committee may want to attend them. 

Mr. Myers. We will welcome that. I would like to repeat my dis- 
tinction between the trade promotion exhibits and fairs where we are 
out looking for the marketing opportunities and this new provision 
where people have not really oriented themselves to it in terms of 
making requests. 

(The data referred to above follows:) 
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Mr. Hoeven. I appreciate the fact that the Department is taki 
the position that Public Law 480 should be considered as temporary 
legislation. That is correct, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Hoeven. It is interesting to note that in the President’s special 
message to the Congress on agriculture, he did not spell out specific 
limitations on the extension of Public Law 480, which seems to me 
is an indication that even the administration does not consider the 
surplus entirely temporary. I think anyone who wants to be realistic 
about the matter will have to come to the conclusion that we are going 
to have a surplus problem for the next several years, unless we em- 
bark on some kind of a crash program to get rid of the surplus com- 
modities. Are you in accord with that statement ? 

Mr. Myers. Sir, I am in accord with it to the extent that we have 
substantial surpluses now and will have for, at least a short time into 
the future, but I do not wish to make any estimate on time duration, 

Mr. Hoeven. How are we going to get rid of the surpluses? 

Mr. Myers. I would like to express as a personal opinion, not 
being responsible for domestic programs within the Department of 
Agriculture, that I would certainly hope that the efforts of this and 
other committees and the Department itself will make and propose 
substantial reductions in the surplus under plans now in effect. 

From the standpoint of foreign trade in agriculture, we will make 
every possible effort to move as much as we can and to help the other 
countries as much as wecan. But we do not feel that short-term out- 
look for moving commodities into foreign markets will be a cure-all 
for the surpluses. 

Mr. Horven. This committee is groping for additional methods to 
enhance the disposal program. The chairman has asked you for 
specific recommendations. If there is any legislation that is needed, 
this committee, I am sure, is ready to consider it. 

As far as the proposed legislation is concerned, it is alleged that, 
if purchases could be made on a long-term basis instead of from year 
to year, it might attract more business. Personally, I believe such 
an extended program should be limited to a surplus situation. I can 
see no reason for spending the taxpayers’ money to augment a pur- 
chase program, not related to the surplus problem confronting us. I 
think it should definitely be limited to surpluses. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Myers, I judge that you join in the applause of the 
President for his advocacy of the use of food for peace. I do, and 
I assume you do. 

Mr. Myers. Yes. And we are assisting in implementing that with 
the first public step being of wheat-exporting nations to be held here 
May 4, 5, and 6, as a sincere exploration for ideas and ways in which 
more can be accomplished. 

Mr. Poace. I am for that, although I realize that some of the na- 
tions who are coming are coming to protect themselves against what 
they conceive to be an encroachment upon their export program rather 
than to join enthusiastically in the program. 

I agree with you, we ought to explore it. But we ought to do some 
exploring here on the domestic level. And that is what this bill seeks 
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to do, to give us an instrumentality to explore what we can do with 
our surplus goods. 

You pointed out that this bill provides that the United States will 
commit itself to provide food on certain terms—will commit itself 
to provide food over an extended period of years. And you object 
to that, if I understand you correctly, because we might not have 
surpluses 10 years from now. You object to making that kind of con- 
tract, isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Myers. There are two or three aspects to your statement and 
your question. 

On the time element, we do not feel that authority to make longer 
term commitments or the lack of such authority is hampering us at 

resent. 

, On the supply side, we do object to making supply commitments 
which would involve the U.S. Government going into the market to buy 
commodities which might not be surplus at that time. 

Mr. Poacr. What is the difference? What is more dangerous about 
doing that than agreeing to get these people to pay with U.S. dollars 
over a period of years? We have had a program that has been pretty 

nerally used, certainly, it is bipartisan; most people have been for 
it—most Members of Congress have—of providing foreign aid and oft- 
times we commit ourselves to make loans over substantial periods of 
time, in dollars, don’t we? Wecall that good. The President recom- 
mends the continuation of it. Not only the present President, but 
the preceding President. Why should we find it entirely consistent 
with our policy to commit ourselves to give dollars when they need 
them and find it inconsistent with our policy to commit ourselves to 
sell corn ? 

Mr. Myers. The long-term dollar loans are definite foreign-aid 
programs labeled as such. 

The surplus disposal programs, which involve foreign commitments 
are geared to our domestic farm programs which do not make such 
long-term commitments. 

Another aspect of it which we mentioned was that if under the 
terms of this bill we were willing to commit ourselves to 10 years, 
even if the other countries said, “All right, we will agree to that,” 
they will look at their annual production and they might or might 
not take up their commitments, in any event, or they may try to get 
out of them. 

The Cuatrman. In respect to that, Mr. Morse said this— 

Under existing title I agreements, about one-half of the foreign currencies 
to be generated is reserved for direct loans to participating governments for 
economic development projects. These loans are repayable up to 40 years in 
dollars, foreign currencies, or in strategic materials. 

It seems you are doing already what is suggested under the bill. 
You take the money generated from the payments here and loan it 
for 40 years at about 214 percent interest. 

Mr. Myers. Four percent now. 

The Cuatrman. At 4 percent. And now Mr. Poage is trying to 
find out from you why you are willing to loan the money generated 
by the sales but you are not willing to make 5-year commitments on 
the materials. 
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Mr. Myers. The distinction, Mr. Chairman, is that the commodit 
sale involved was arranged with surpluses in being and with the n 
of that country for the use of the commodity. 

Then the loan of foreign currencies was a financial transaction 
extending over a longer period. 

The Cuarrman. All right. ee sas under the authority you now 
have you can make commitments furnishing to India or some other 
country so much of corn and wheat, you are willing to do that, but 
within the surplus situation that you have. 

Mr. Myers. We have made five such transactions. They were 
within the surplus situation. They were instances where the need 
and use by the other country bala be visualized ahead for 2 years 
or 3 years and they were within the current dollar authorization for 
title I of Public Law 480. Even though it was a 2- or 3-year com- 
mitment, the total dollar value was charged against the then current 
Public Law 480 authorization. I might read for you the arrange- 
ments that have been made. Three were in 1956, with India, Brazil, 
Indonesia. 

The first two for 3 years; Indonesia for 2. 

There was a commitment made in 1957 to Colombia for 3 years, 
There was a commitment made in November of 1958 to Pakistan for 
2 years. 

ach of those were within the framework and terms which I have 
just mentioned. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Chairman, I think that Mr. Myers has put it clearl 
and has-pointed out the objection in his original statement. ‘And f 
realize that he represents an agency that is concerned with the dis- 
posing of agricultural surpluses. 

From the standpoint of surpluses alone, it does not make sense to 
say that we will commit ourselves to dispose of surpluses when wedo 
not have any surplus. But this bill is much more far reaching than 
merely a surplus disposal bill. This bill attempts to lay down a policy 
that will enable this country to use agricultural products in lieu of 
tax dollars to carry out the policies that we are going to have to carry 
out. If I visualize it at all correctly, it is an effort to use food for 
peace. It may be a misguided effort, but it is an effort to use food for 
peace. We cannot use food for peace if we use it simply as a means 
of serving our own eres interests. If we confine our food-for- 
peace programs simply to something that will bolster our agricultural 
policy at home our food-for-peace program would be a flop. We have 
to consider people who are buying our products. 

This bill is not a giveaway bill. It is not even a foreign currency 
bill. It is not a substitution for sale for foreign currency as some of 
the witnesses have seemed to feel. This is in addition to Public Law 
480. It allows continuation of the sale for foreign currency. It al- 
lows continued use of such currencies as you need to make our ex- 
penditures within the countries. But these sales that are made under 
these long-term conditions are going to be at in doljlars. It is not 
a giveaway. It does not even contain the authority, either, to wipe out 


the loan. It says that the loans shall be made to be repayable in dol- 
lars, over a 40- or 50-year period 
modities are first granted. 
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I think one of our weaknesses in the world today has been that 
Russia is offering and is giving aid at a much lower interest rate than ~ 
the United States. These countries with whom we are dealing have 
pencils and they have paper, whether they have IBM machines or not, 
and they have got sense enough to sit down and figure the difference 
between 2 and 4 percent. They understand when we talk about 4- 
percent loans, as against Russia’s 2-percent loans, we are dealing 
pretty harshly with them. 

So I am trying here to figure a rate of interest that will be some- 
what comparable with what we ourselves expect to have to pay, be- 
cause we won't be taking a substantial loss, but we will be actuall 
dealing in the world realistically with the rate of interest with whicli 
other people are dealing. 

We are kidding ourselves when we say we are offering aid to the 
rest of the world and Russia offers them 40- and 50-year loans at 2 
percent. 

Why you know and I know that that rate of interest interests them 
as much as the principal of the loan does. We are not going to get 
them to take a “pig in a poke.” 

We are going to be repaid in U.S. dollars. That is about all we 
have done with Public Law 480, is it not? Most of your agreements 
up until the last few weeks have been in effect nothing but loans. Now 
it seems to me that what you are doing is merely canceling the 
loans or a large part of them and making gifts, out of what Congress 
thought was a business program. 

You had the right to make the gift in the first place, but I doubt 
materially that you have the right to change the program after the 
commitments have been made. I am not at all sure that you have any 
right to negotiate these agreements after you have told this Congress 
that you are getting back so many dollars, without even suggesting 
to the committee that you want to know what our thoughts were. 
What you have done means that all of these loans that you made in the 
last year are now actually payable in whatever anybody wants to pay 
us nt the loans come due. 

The Cuarrman. He said they were not prepared to do that. 

Mr. Poaar. He did tell us that he was changing every loan in fiscal 
1959, isn’t that correct? Didn’t you? He told us he was changing 
every loan made in 1959, fiscal 1959, isn’t that right? 

Mr. Toanes. I said this would apply to all loan agreements, sales 
agreements, signed from June 30, 1958, onward. 

Mr. O’Leary. Yes. Only proceeds of sales agreements entered into 
in fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Poace. It is retroactive for this, isn’t it? 

Mr. Ioanes. Mr. Poage. If I could interrupt you for a second ? 

Mr. Poaae. Certainly. 

Mr. Ioanes. Do you oppose the dropping of maintenance of value 
in the loan ? 

Mr. Poace. I think I do. To say the least, I think that this com- 
mittee should have had an opportunity to consider it. I think that I 
do oppose it. I think I oppose it because you have told us repeatedly, 
not simply you, but I mean the agency has repeatedly told us of the 
value of the loans that they had made, and the value of our repayment 
was secure by the arrangement, and that it was not a giveaway 
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proposition, but that we were going to get paid in the equivalent of 
dollars. We have been repeatedly told that. That has been one of the 
inducements. We were told last year in conference that by extending 
this program we could know what we would get back. That was one 
of the inducements for extending it. For you to use this maintenance 
of value clause as an inducement and to change it without ever saying 
a word to us, does not appeal to me at all. I do not want to pass judg- 
ment upon whether we ought to do so in the future or not, but that is 
one of the things that you held out as a basis for passing the law. [ 
guess you can change the rules now that you have the money, but I do 
not like it. I thought that Congress was the law-creating agency of 
the Government. 

Mr. Ioanrs. The reason I wanted to comment is because this is 
a significant change in one direction. And that direction is to make 
the program more attractive to the foreign participants so we 
could move more commodities, and we think—and when I say, “we 
think,” I mean those working on this program—we think that will be 
a way to do two things. 

One, to make it easier for countries which are short of dollars, since 
the loan does not become a dollar obligation but becomes a local cur- 
rency obligation. 

And secondly, will encourage them to put these funds to use faster. 

No matter who thought of them, or what we think about them, the 
purpose is to use our tools more effectively so we can get more stuff 
moving. 

Mr. Baise. That is what I thought when you were asking whether 
I thought it advisable to make the change or not. But I do know that 
that is what the Congress originally thought we were doing when it 
first passed it. I am sure that we thought you were going to make the 
sales and there would be only foreign currency involved, but the years 
passed, and you—and I do not mean “you” personally, but the men 
in charge, repeatedly came before us and told us that the Department 
required the maintenance value clause. That was a part of the legis- 
lative history when we renewed this bill. And I think that as a matter 
of fairness to the Congress if you were going to change the whole 
viewpoint—even to change it back to what Congress originally be- 
lieved they had done—that you should, at least, have told us that you 
proposed to change the rules. Maybe Congress did not mean these 
regulations to bea loan program. That is all Public Law 480 has been. 
It has not been anything but a loan program for quite some time. 

Now then, I am not saying that maybe it should not be something 
more than a loan program. But we certainly extended what we 
thought was a loan program. 

Now then, you changed it retroactively, and you made it a com- 
pletely different program. I think the Congress ought to consider 
it again. 

Anyhow, this bill we have before us is not a soft currency bill. 
This bill would not have repayment in foreign currency. ‘This bill 
would involve simply a loan program and everyone understands that 
it isa loan program. Thinking that was all that was in Public Law 
480, we attempted to liberalize the loan program so that those nations 
that are trying to build their economies and know that they must plan 
some years in advance could use this loan program for building their 
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economy. Soa country—let us call one by name and suggest Libya— 
wants food. Maybe they do not have enough food to feed their people 
for a long time. I think they will need food 10 years from now. 
In her development program, she needs to know she can get that food. 
She needs to know that she will have it, not this year only, but that 
she will have it 8 years from now. And so this program says, “You 
can make the kind of contract that will meet Libya’s needs. We are 

ing to consider the effect on Libya as well as the effect on the United 
Riee—wo are going to try to help both parties.” 

Many of the countries of the world are backward in their pemnolngy 
and they have to use human labor to do much of their work. The 
Sudan is an illustration. It will be needing to build roads and canals 
for many years. They have to move their earth by scraping it up by 
hand and putting it in little baskets to carry. That is the way they 
do it. They have got the labor to do it. Consequently, it would be 
rather foolish to import machinery and put people out of work. Now 
then, this bill proposes that we help to feed them. To have food to do 
it with. That is the biggest thing we can premens that is the food if 
they are going to carry on their work. If they are going to | 
on a program of internal development, and we hope that they will, 
they will have to know that they can get food from some source and 
have to know that they can get it for a longer period than 1 or 2 
years. They will have to know just how oe how much they must 


ay. 

: We thought that with this bill that they would be able to know 
that for a period of time that they would have food that they need. 
Food for them is the same as the fuel oil that drives these piledrivers 
over here in this building that we are building; because they do by 
hand the work we do with machines. 

Many of these other countries will have to do those things b 
human labor, and will need a dependable supply of food at depend- 
able prices. 

So we thought we would say to them, “Sure, you want to develop a 
long-time program, 5-year program”—maybe we do not want to en- 
dorse the term “5-year program,” but we know the world is accepting 
it, nevertheless—India is using a 5-year program—many nations are 
using these development programs. They cannot plan for these pro- 
grams unless we help them plan for them. This bill contemplates 
that we will enable them to look down the road 5 years or 10 years 
and see what they can get in the way of food. Certainly, from our 
standpoint we would rather advance food than to commit ourselves to 
advance money, either as a gift or as a loan. 

What is wrong with that? We know that we are going to have 
surpluses most of the time. 

Mr. Betcuer. Will you yield? 

Where in this bill does it say this program will cut down the pres- 
ent aid program ¢ 

Mr. Poace. It does not say it, but if we can supply a country’s need 
with food we reduce the need for money. 

Mr. Betcuer. Are you naive enough to believe that this will cut 
down the foreign aid program for dollars? It will be in addition. 

Mr. Poacr. I do not know that. But I think that if we are goin 
to consistently oppose the giving of dollars to these people, and 
think you and I have voted against it—— 
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Mr. Bexcuer. Correct. 

Mr. Poacer. If we are consistently going to do that, we will have 
to provide something in lieu thereof; something that will achieve the 
results. And it seems to me that to use this food, if we have such an 
abundance, is a sound way to approach the needs of the other 
countries. 

Mr. Betcuer. We give them the dollars to go out and buy it. It 
does not make any difference whether we give them the dollars or the 
food. So far as the taxpayer is concerned, it is “even Stephen.” 

Mr. Poace. I don’t think it is. When we provide food it does create a 
market for our farm products which otherwise would not be created. 

Mr. Betcuer. For a product that is not in surplus; it does for that. 

Mr. Poage. For a product that I think will be in surplus during the 
10 years. Do you think you will have wiped out our surpluses in 10 

ears ¢ 
* Mr. Betcuer. I want to have it for the wheat surplus and to take 
all of the rest of these commodities out that do not need help. 

Mr. Poace. Do you think we will be rid of our cotton surpluses in 
10 years? 

Mr. Betcner. Under this program you can still do it as long as 
cotton is there. 

Mr. Poace. You can contract under this program for wheat, for 
cotton, for corn, and other feed grains, and for tobacco, and that is all, 

The CuatrMan. Rice is in that. 

Mr. Poace. And rice is included. I think you will all agree that 
they have a surplus of rice and of the other basic commodities. I do 
not think anybody will deny the fact that we have surpluses and 
are going to need markets for some years to come. 

Mr. Bevcuer. Probably 480 will take care of the surpluses. 

Mr. Poage. It has not. The purpose of Public Law 480 is not 
to use our food for peace so much as it is to simply dispose of it. We 
have had Public Law 480 for a number of years, and we have sur- 

luses. 
: The Cuatrman. Do you object to, say, a five-year contract dealing 
with surpluses, for corn or wheat, each year for the next 5 years? 

Mr. Myers. Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out that under 
the present authority a 5-year contract could be made if the circum- 
stances would justify it. 

The Cuarrman. You have the authority. You said you have the 
authority. Mr. Poage is complaining you are not using the au- 
thority. 

Mr. Betcuer. He was complaining they were using it a minute 
ago. 
er. Poace. No, no. I said I complained about using the authority 
to cancel out these notes that they are taking. 

I think it is quite clear that if we are going to sell these things 
we have got to consider what the purchaser wants and what we want. 
We have got to give some consideration to his needs. 

We now must sell them on terms that are most convenient to the 
United States regardless of whether that meets the convenience, or 
the needs of the purchaser or not. I know we have got the right to 
do that. I won’t deny that at all. We have got the right to say that, 
“We won’t sell at all unless you come here and get the goods and pay 
cash for them.” We have a perfect right to do that. 
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Now then, if we are really serious to get rid of surpluses, if we 
are really anxious to sell them, we have to take into consideration 
the wishes of the people who may buy them. What do they want 
with our sur oar. One of the things that people may want with 
them is a stable source of supply. Don’t you agree that is one of the 
things they want ? 

r. Myers. We have—— 

Mr. Poaae. A reliable source of supply. 

Mr. Myers. We have not found that the other countries want, 
under the 480 provisions, to commit themselves to these long terms. 
And if we find a transaction—if the one in Sudan, as you mentioned, 
should be such that they and we see the need for a 5-year deal, we 
can do it now. 

I would like to point out that we do try to fit it to their needs. We 
try to make it more attractive tothem. Asa matter of fact, his main- 
tenance of value was in that direction, as Mr. Ioanes said. 

Mr. Poace. This would still be further in this direction ? 

Mr. Myers. We have no plans to do that. 

Mr. Poage. I didn’t ask that. I just asked if it would not still be 
further in that direction—wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. Of course. Why all you did was to do part of the 
cancellation. I am not going to tell you that cancellation may not be 
a good thing. I know, however, that it is a complete change of the 
on that this Congress established. It seems to me that if you can 
cancel part of the debt without consulting the Congress, that, obviously, 

ou have the authority to cancel all of the debt. I think we ought to 
Lom it on the record. Do you think you have the authority to cancel 
all of the debt ? 

Mr. Myers. This is a matter that is a little complicated. In terms 
at the time of the original deal, the decision can be made by the U.S. 
Government to put it all in terms of grants, or most of it in terms of 
grants rather than in loan and, in effect, there would be no debt. Also, 
the possibility of negotiating or renegotiating—— 

r. Poacr. Those are technicalities. Let us consider those agree- 
ments where you have canceled the maintenance of value clause, would 
you say that you did or did not have legal authority to cancel the 
entire debt on those specific agreements ? 

Mr. Myers. Yes, it could be done. 

Mr. Poacr. You feel you do have the authority ? 

Mr. Myers. I would like to make one point, however, this cancella- 
tion of maintenance of value does not necessarily mean reducing the 
amount of repayment. Some of the countries where we have made sales 
recently have strengthening currency. 

Mr. Poacr. I know. Maybe Bolivia currency will go up and become 
of equal value to the dollar. Then you are wanting to get back more 
value than you would have given ¢ 

Mr. Myers. I was not thinking of that particular example. There 
are some of the countries, only a portion of the total sales, but in some 
of the countries, the currencies are strengthening and in some they are 
weakening. I would like, if I may, to refer to two points made earlier 
in your comments here, Mr. Poage. 
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First, I am sure that the administration and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture do not view the whole matter of food-for- 
peace concept in the limited sense of surplus disposal. But however, 
os intent of Public Law 480, as it was written, was for surplus 

isposal. 
second point I would like make related to a comment that you 
made. Is it our judgment that the countries to which your proposal 
would ap ly are essentially the same ones which are now tting 
substantial quantities under title I of 480. And it is our iaigien 
that they would not be likely to take more of these commodities with 
the additional provision than they do now. 

If I may use an example and mention India, the only limitation at 
the moment on the amount of wheat that is going to India is their 
ability to move. We are not holding them up on other than that. 

Mr. Poage. Of course, countries would not take advantage of a 
loan that had to be repaid in dollars as provided in this bill if they 
could get the same commodities by agreeing to repay in their cur- 
rency at a later date. 

I agree with you that you have arranged the situation where very 
few countries would take advantage of this proposal. There is no 
doubt about that. 

If you agree that 6 months after the signing of the notes that you 
are going to cancel the entire notes, you would induce still fewer 
countries to take advantage of my proposal. 

The Cuamman. You have not mentioned whether some have asked 
for grants. Are there some countries? 

Mr. Myers. You mean grants of currency ? 

The CHatrman. In other words, if they have asked for commod- 
ities. 

Mr. Myers. I would like to ask Mr. O’Leary to speak on that. 

Mr. O’Leary. The use of grants has been minor in the past. Until 
this year there have been very few grants made under the program. 

The Cuarrman. Why is that? 

Mr. O'Leary. Well, we have not found that the requirement that 
the currency going for use by the country be under loan instead of 
grant, was a limiting factor as regards the quantity of commodities 
that they would take. Generally the quantities of commodities that 
they have taken under the program have been that quantity that 
they could absorb, taking into account their own production and 
other sources of supply. 

The CuHamman. Well, now, taking into account the starvation that 
prevails among people in other parts of the world, whereas we have 
these huge supplies here in the United States, why can we not get that 
food over there where it is needed ? 

I read in the paper the other day where people have died in Haiti 
of starvation. domething is wrong somewhere. 

Mr. O’Leary. Well, all you can do is to try to—— 

The CHarrman. I understand sometimes there are political con- 
siderations and there are other causes, but the fact still remains that 
we have people starving all around us and here we have all of this 
food in storage. ; 

Now, is that because there are political roadblocks, or economic 
roadblocks, or what ? 
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Mr. Myers. Mr. Chairman, I would like to respond to that, rather 
briefly. You mentioned people dying of starvation in Haiti, and in 
the newspaper it talks about disease down in Haiti. I will come to that 
in an instant. 

Now, in some of these countries the ability of that country to take 
and move and distribute the commodities is a limiting factor. 

I would like to point out also that under titles II and III of Public 
Law 480 considerable quantities have been furnished in emergencies 
and to relief organizations, church supported and other, that are 
prepared to move the product. The limiting factor has been the 
amount that can be so moved, not the willingness of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to furnish the commodity. 

With — reference to Haiti, now, the U.S. Government has 
checked that situation with three survey teams. On a visit to Rome 
last week I found, as the result of Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion check by their local people in Haiti, that the story of deaths from 
starvation and the story of epidemics in Haiti is false. 

The CuatrmMan. You said false ? 

Mr. Myers. False. There is plenty of need for help in Haiti, there 
is no doubt about that. There is a drought and there might be an 
even more serious situation before too long. But as far as the survey 
teams of the FAO and the survey teams of the International Coop- 
eration Administration were able to tell, and they went right into 
the area mind you, the story of deaths from starvation or the story 
of disease epidemics down in Haiti, those stories are not correct. 

The CHarman. You saw that in the paper ? 

Mr. Myers. I saw it in the newspapers. As the result of seein 
it in the papers, there was an immediate investigation. I should add 
that there are food stocks on the island and the U.S. Government is 
prepared to send more in immediately if necessary. 

r. Poace. Mr. Chairman, may I ask this question before we get 
too far away from what we were discussing ? 

I think that it is inevitable that you are going to have to rewrite 
all of the outstanding contracts that were made before June 30, 1958, 
as well as those made since that date. I think that in good conscience 
you should te these other people, our early customers, the same 
privilege as has been granted to the late comers. 

Mr. O’Leary. Well, there are some countries that would not want 
that change. 

Mr. Poage. Perhaps not, but anybody that comes and asks you 
for it, you are going to give it to them; aren’t you? 

Mr. Myers. Mr. Poage, we are just going to have to consider them— 
we have made no indications that we are going to grant that. 

Mr. Poacr. I understand, Mr. Myers, but I want to be frank with 

ou and I want you to be frank with us. We know, I know and you 
cine and everybody knows, that the United States of America is 
not going to pick out certain countries and tell them, “We are going 
to cancel this provision in the contract with you,” and then say to 
other countries, “You signed the contract 3 days earlier and we will 
not make any concession to you.” You know that we are not going 
todo that. And you know you are going to treat the early contracts 
just as favorably as you do the more recent contracts. 
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Mr. Myers. Well, that would have to be a matter of negotiation 
between the two governments. We are helped a little bit on it by 
the fact that there was this gap of the time period when we were 
not signing any negotiations. 

Mr. Poace. I think that a moment ago, Mr. Myers, you said that 
you wanted to help, you would try to help, but that you do not want 
to extend, if I understood you correctly, to all the people who made 
these contracts the same privilege. 

Are you telling this committee that you would not extend that same 
privilege to the people who made these contracts in 1956 and 1957 that 
you ‘have extended to those people who made contracts in 1958? 

Mr. Myers. I did not mean to so imply. I meant only that each 
individual instance will have to be looked at on its own merit. 

Mr. Poace. And you are not going to give them the same privileges? 

Mr. Myers. You see, sir-—— 

Mr. Poace. You say that you want to help, but you are not going 
to give them all the same privileges. 

Mr. Myers. Well, the choice of the word “help” may have been a 
little unfortunate. What I meant is that the gap in time—we will 
prevent someone coming in and saying, “We were just 3 days ahead,” 
and we—— ’ 

Mr. Poace. I do not like to be interrupting you all the time, Mr, 
Myers, but as a matter of fact, you will give them the same thing, 
you will treat them all alike, will you not? You know that you 

y are you not frank about it? 

Are you not going to treat all nations with whom we trade alike? 
Since you have already given this privilege to one group, you are 

oing to have to give it to the others, and you know you are going to 
Sere to, and you are going to recommend it, are younot? That isone 
of the problems of making retroactive agreements. 

Mr. Myers. I don’t wish to make a decision on that this moment, 
We will look at each case on its merits. 

Mr. McGovern. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Poage. Yes. 

Mr. McGovern. I have been very much impressed with Mr. Poage’s 
statement that we have to evaluate this program, at least partially. 
from the standpoint of the people that we are trying to help, instead 
of merely from the standpoint of what it does for us. 

Will it not create a much better attitude on the part of the recipient 
countries if they know that we are willing to supply some food, even 
though it may not be in surplus supply in this country, just because 
those people need food ¢ 

I question whether we generate very much good will and appreci- 
ation on the part of these other countries when we limit our aid simply 
4 those commodities that we know are in great surplus in the United 

tates. 

As Mr. Poage indicated, we have to consider those other countries 
who are cooperating with us; we have to think in terms of their needs 
as well as in terms of dollar benefits to the United States. 


Mr. Myers. Sir, I think that the overall foreign progenies of the | 
erable assurance 


U.S. Government in one way and another give consi 


that we are not limiting our efforts strictly to surplus disposal. 
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owever, the particular program of Public Law 480 was focused 
fe hes been alee losegel Vi that direction. I do not believe that 
the other nations are in a position to say that we have limited our 
overall programs to that particular narrow definition. 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. Chairman, just one more point. I would like 
the record to show that, following the leadership of Mr. Poage, several 
other members have introduced measures identical to H.R. 2420. I 
have introduced H.R. 3976 and the gentleman from California, Mr, 
Roosevelt, has introduced an identical measure, H.R. 3066. 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHamRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Hagen. I would like to ask you, Mr. Myers, how these foods 
are distributed in these countries under Public Law 480. Are they 
distributed through the Government directly, or how ? 

Mr. Myers. Title I commodities are handled through regular com- 
mercial channels, . 

Mr. Hacen. Just what do you mean by that statement ? 

Mr. Myers. From this standpoint: They are sent out from the 
United States through regular commercial channels, and they are 
handled in the other nations in the manner in which their trade is 
set up. 

ay you are aware, some countries have completely private opera- 
tions and some have government corporations or a government dis- 
tribution system. 

The effect is that under title I, commodities go into the markets in 
these other countries through the distribution system, just as if it 
were a private trading firm which had purchased some wheat or cotton. 

That is not correct for the donation aspects of Public Law 480. 
For example, where commodities are furnished to a charitable organi- 
zation, the U.S. Government puts them on the other shore and into 
the hands of the charitable organization which then handles the dis- 
tribution according to its own network of charitable outlets. 

Mr. Hacen. Well, let us take the case of commodities that are 
going into the commercial channels, or let us take the case of, say, 
wheat, in a case where the government itself is going to get it. 
How are they going to get their return, to be able to repay this loan 
orto put money into the development project ? 

Mr. Myers. The government gets its return from the sale of it to 
its own people for its own currency. 

Mr. Hagen. In other words, do they sell it at wholesale prices and 
leave a profit margin on it? Do they do that and then put it in the 
trade ¢ 

Mr. Myers. Congressman, I would like to ask Mr, O’Leary to talk 
about the details on this. 

Mr. O’Lrary. The sales under title I are just like any ordinary 


commercial sale—— 


Mr. Hacen. Except you are dealing with governments. 
Mr. O’Lxary. Well, you may be and you may not be. We use the 
lar established banking channels in the United States and the 
other country in order to make the financing available so that the sales 
may be made by private exporters. The exporter’s draft is paid 
by the U.S. bank in dollars, and the documentation which goes over- 
seas is paid off by the corresponding bank overseas, by deposits of 
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goraan currencies in a special bank account in the name of the United 
tates. 

Payment is made in this manner, whether the commodity is bought 
by a goverment corporation, as in the case of Yugoslavia, or whether 
it is bought by a private trader, as in the case of France. 

Now, the way the government of that country gets to use that por- 
tion of the currency that is being made available as a loan to that 

overnment : the U.S. Government through the facilities of the Export- 

mport Bank of Washington makes the loan available to the forei 
government on a long-term basis—if it is a grant, of course, the grant 
is made directly by the U.S. Government to the other government to 
be used for development projects. 

Mr. Hagen. The reason I am interested is because there is ap- 
parently an awful lot of profit taking that is going on over there, 

Mr. O’Leary. The profit taking would be in most cases exactly 
the same kind of profit taking that you have in any commercial sale 
of an agricultural or any other kind of commodity. Everybody works 
on a margin; nobody is in business to go broke. 

I might add that. in some instances we have had problems where 
the domestic price in the foreign country is higher than the world 
price, so that if governments were buying it, if it were bought by 
a government corporation at the world price under our program, 
that corporation would be in a position to resell those goods into 
the domestic economy at a considerable profit. 

In general, we have been able to hold this to the point where the 
profit which is made on one commodity is used to make up for a loss 
which that government has on another commodity that they take 
under the program where their domestic price is lower, and therefore 
the government has to subsidize it into the market at its domestic 

rice. 
r In some instances, we have been able to negotiate a blend price, 
you might say, where the domestic price was considerably higher 
than the world price, which would do two things: 

First, it would eliminate to a considerable degree the profit taking 
that you have mentioned. 

Second, it would lower the general price of the commodity in the 
country and result in increased consumption in that way which other- 
wise would not be done. 

Mr. Hacen. There is one other point. This bill merely gives the 
Secretary a new authority. 

Mr. Myers. We recognize that. 

Mr. Hagen. It merely imposes an additional authority which he 
may or may not exercise. 

Mr. Myers. We realize that, but we also realize that many other 
people around the world will look at it as another way to try to get us 
to do something more liberal with it. 

Mr. Jounson. Would it not put the Secretary on the spot if he had 
authority and did not do it? He might be open to criticism, and im 
this way it would be indefinite or not quite as obvious. 

Do you have any comments to make on that? 

Mr. Myers. No, sir; I don’t think I have. 

Mr. Drxon. Mr. Chairman, would the gentleman yield? 

The Cuareman. Yes. 
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Mr. Dixon. The purpose of H.R. 2420 is praiseworthy, and I think 
there is an urgent need for some step to be taken. Whether this is a 
step that is correct or not, I do not know. 

owever, our surpluses are skyrocketing. Now, do you or do you 
not believe that under Public Law 480 we are going to be in a less 
favorable position in disposing of them than we were last year? 

Mr. Myers. No, sir. We don’t believe that the opportunities are 

ing to be less. We think that doing more with it is getting increas- 

ly difficult, but the total is not going to be less. 
Toes that answer your question ¢ 

Mr. Dixon. My impression is that it is getting more difficult. We 
had $4 billion last year and that we expect less this year—is it 
$3,800 million 

Mr. Myers. Sir, the $4 billion was total U.S. agricultural exports 
including the commercial sales, not the amount through Public Law 
480. 

Mr. Drxon. My concern in that matter arises from the thought that 
we are facing this economic warfare. You may remember that 
Khrushchev said he would bury us, and I don’t think he meant he 
would do it with bombs, but that he “— do it by commodities. 

Now, if we do have this economic warfare increasing, if that compe- 
tition is going to get more strenuous, is that not going to make it more 
difficult for us to Sienaes of as many commodities as formerly ? 

Mr. Myers. It is making it difficult, and it is causing us to redouble 
our efforts to counter that in certain areas and in certain commodities. 

I would like to point out that since the authority in Public Law 
480 was extended by this Congress in late August and signed by the 
President in early September, agreements have been signed to move 
products at CCC cost, worth $883 million, and agreements are in nego- 
tiation for another $244 million, plus some other requests that have 
been made that are in process. 

Mr. Drxon. But you do believe it is going to be harder to get the 
same results on account of this economic warfare ? 

Mr. Myers. In certain areas, yes. 

Mr. Dixon. That is, you have to work harder and you have got to 
have more help ? 

Mr. Myers. We are working harder. 

Mr. Dixon, And you are going to have to continue and work even 
harder and have even more help if you are going to dispose of the 
same amount of our surpluses which are spvetiatiog: as I said, 
$4 billion. 

Do you feel that this bill would help to dispose of the surplus? We 
need something to do that; we need something that will justify tak- 
ing this food-for-peace program overseas. Tf this bill is not ex- 
| what we want, what do we have that will accomplish that 
en 

Mr. Myers. Sir, in the first international meeting to be held under 
the food-for-peace program with the wheat exporting nations in 
early May, there will be a sincere and comprehensive discussion of 
ways in which each of the nations and this Nation can improve and 
better use the food-for-peace program. 

President Eisenhower in his speech indicated that there would be 
such an exploration, it is being carried forward at the first meeting 
that I mentioned. 
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Mr. Drxon. And I assume that you think it will be fairly wel] 
spelled-out and you feel that it will show that this food-for-peace 
movement will bring about the result we want ? 

Mr. Hoeven. If the gentleman will yield, it is my understanding 
that after the preliminary meeting it is also contemplated to have 
another meeting ata higher level perhaps, on the Foreign Minister 
or Cabinet level. 

Mr. Mygrs. When I speak of a meeting in early May, sir, I refer 
to a meeting at the Cabinet or Minister level. There will be a work- 
ing-level meeting the week preceding that. 

n other words, I wanted to point out that there will be further 
conferences. 

The Cuarman. When will that first meeting be held ? 

Mr. Myers. The working-level meeting will start on the 27th of 
April, sir. 

e CHARMAN. What date? 

Mr. Myers. The 27th, the 28th, and the 29th of April for the work- 
ing-level meeting, and the 4th, 5th and 6th of May for the higher 
level meeting. 

The Cuarrman. Where will the meetings be held ? 

Mr. Myers. In Washington. 

Mr. Drxon. Another question, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

I am very much interested in the Cooley bill, the so-called Cooley 
amendment. Now, I have the impression that probably we require 
too much of the domestic money of a foreign country. Money which 
they need to step up their industries, particularly in countries like 
India. I have the impression that under the Cooley bill we demand 
of them more money than they have got to build up their industry, 

What is your comment as to that ? 

Mr. Myers. As you realize, the experience under this particular 
amendment is rather limited, but a substantial amount has been 
set aside—if I may, I would like to ask Mr. O’Leary to speak to the 
details of what has been done so far and what the objections are, if 
any, which are encountered. 

Mr. O’Lxary. In most countries, the Cooley amendment loan pro- 

am has been successful, and I understand the Export-Import Bank 

as reported to the committee on its progress. In most countries 
where economic development is going forward at a favorable rate, 
they have had no difficulties making the loans under the Cooley amend- 
ment for general business development mostly, and in some cases 
under the agricultural portion of the Cooley amendment. In some 
instances where programs are large, such as India, they will have to 
do a little work in order to be able to loan out the full amount of 
Cooley funds available to them. 

That is to say, sir, just overnight you cannot find outlets for com- 
mercial loans of this type in this amount. It is a problem I think 
in a country where hard currency is also required for any project for 
the creation or ——— of industry—this is the problem in India, 
and I think it will be overcome. To what degree, I don’t know, but 
I am sure that they will make loans in India. 

Mr. Drxon. Will this bill help in any way ? 

Mr. O’Leary. This bill would have no Cooley amendment in it. 

Mr. Dixon. I know, but the assurance that they can get food on long- 
term loan, would that help implement it ? 
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Mr. O’Leary. I do not think that is a factor. It is the hard cur- 
rency which is the factor. 

Mr. Dixon. Well, do you think that it will not help India build up 
its industry through the Cooley bill, or isn’t there any hope? I am 
very much concerned about it. 

Mr. O’Leary. Well, there is hope; yes, sir. You see, at the time 

ou and I were in India, the Cooley amendment was relatively new 
in that country and the question at that time was, “How do we get 
the loans made, how do we get the program into operation?” 

I have not checked recently, but I feel sure that they will get the 
program into operation there. 

Mr. Dixon. One further point, and this is on this food for peace 
program. Are you going to have to have more help, establish more 
posts, and so on, in this effort to dispose of our products in these for- 
eign markets ? 

Mr. Myers. In the food for peace program as it affects the organiza- 
tion we represent, we think there are two aspects. 

We are redoubling a study of our own efforts to see how we can do 
better, and that is going forward, and if as the result of such study 
we should see a need for more people, we shall cerainly ask for that. 

Mr. Drxon. I notice that you put on one in Hong Kong. 

Mr. Myers. We put two new posts into effect very recently as a 
result of permission to use foreign currency for athe given by the 
Congress. One is at Tel Aviv, Israel, and one at Hong Kong. Those 
posts have been just, established. But under the f for peace pro- 
gram, we are studying our needs in this regard and we will not hesi- 
tate, I assure you, to make requests if we have the need. 

The other aspect is exploration with other nations, and that is also 
going forward, as I mentioned. That second aspect does not con- 
cern us at this moment. 

Mr. Dixon. Another question. It pertains to the problem of get- 
ting the program going forward, streamlining it so that it can get 
off the ground. Have you been held up by Congress; that is to say, 
by the Appropriations ‘Committee? Are they making it more difli- 
cult for you in getting the program going ? 

Mr. Myers. No, sir. 

Mr. Dixon. Mr. Chairman, I surely appreciate the work that these 
gentlemen are doing, the way that they are pushing it, the way they 
are doing their planning and their efforts to move the program for- 
ward. I feel that everything in the world that this Congress, and 
this committee in particular can do to help them is going to help us 
to help ourselves. 

I think that this bill is definitely aimed at that purpose. If it is 
not, then we want to correct any deficiencies so that it will do what 
we want. 

I certainly will welcome a detailed program that will bring about 
or help to bring about the things that the public expects from the 
food for peace program. I think it is something that we ought to 
be united in cooperating on. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

I would like to ask one question. 
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A friend of mine called me yesterday. He was interested in how 
applications for loans are handled under the Cooley amendment, and 
he wanted to talk to someone. 

Whom can we send him to? 

Mr. Myers. Those are handled through the Export-Import Bank, 
but we also are contacted on the loan if it affects agricultural indus- 
tries or developments, and 

The CHarrMan. Well, to whom should we direct him? 

Mr. Myers. He should be directed to the E xport-Import Bank. 

The CHarrman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuamman, Thank you very much. 

I regret to say that the exec utive session we had planned will not 
be held today. 


We will now hear from Mr. Solberg. 


STATEMENT OF HARVEY R. SOLBERG, PRESIDENT, ROCKY MOUN- 
TAIN FARMERS UNION; CHAIRMAN OF THE FARMERS UNION 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS, DENVER, COLO.; ACCOMPANIED BY 
REUBEN JOHNSON, COORDINATOR, LEGISLATIVE SERVICES, 
NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


The Cuatrman. All right, Mr. Solberg. We will be glad to hear 
your statement. 

Mr. Sorzerc. Would you rather have me comment on it or read the 
script ? 

The CHarrman. Just as you prefer, Mr. Solberg. You may file 
your statement with the reporter and it will be in the rec ord, and then 
you may make such oral statement as you desire. 

Mr. Sorperc. Mr. Chairman, let me say at the very outset that it is 
my deep conviction, my very deep conv iction—and this is not in the 
statement I will file—but I do it, and everybody does it: We always 
refer to surplus and surplus disposal. 

I happen to know that the recipient nations feel that we are just 
getting rid of a problem instead of helping them. 

I come from a wheat country and so you can expect me to think in 
terms of wheat ; but the exporting countries, since we talk about surplus 
disposal, think in terms of dumping. If we could change that—and I 
don’t even like the words “disposal of excess production”—to produc- 
tion, not surplus, the countries of the world that need their economies 
strengthened would look more favorably on our export programs, 

It is just a matter of semantics, Mr. C ‘hairman, that is tremendously 
important in this context. 

I do believe that we can have 5- and 10-year plans for the countries 
that have the least and areas within countries that are the poorest. 
They are the ones that need the long-term assurance, and I happen to 
know that America can in the next generation, by some planning, 
provide the food necessary under those commitments. I am not a bit 
afraid that the spring wheat area and the hard wheat area, for ex- 
ample, can’t take care of the commitments that are made this year for 
the next 10 years and much, much more than that. But I think it is 
unwise to call it surplus. 
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The Cuamman. There is the same objection in other parts of the 
world, and the Russians I think are using that to their advantage, 
saying that Americans are not very generous but are just getting rid of 
their surplus because they do not need it, and that they are giving 
away what is left over and not used in their own economy, 

Mr. Sotzerc. And disposals, sir, we use in our kitchen. 

The Cuairman. That is right. 

Mr. Souzere. It is garbage. 

The CuarrMan. Well, suppose we adopt the food-for-peace slogan ? 

Mr. Sotzerc. I am for that. 

The CuarrMan. You do approve of Public Law 480? 

Mr. Sotserc. Mr. Chairman, I am sure that Public Law 480 has 
done good to everyone and it needs to be expanded under this or some 
other administration. 

I also want to add, and I am quite sure I know what I am talking 
about now, Russia is expanding at a tremendous pace. It is expand- 
ing slower in food than any other commodities, but let us not kid 
ourselves, let us not think that it won’t produce food. It will. And 
when it comes to that point, Russia does not have to consider its 
citizens and it will take over, by this or some other method, it will 
try to destroy our economy. 

‘I am convinced that continuing a normal market and I am_ for 
continuing the normal market but continuing it without expanding 
on our Public Law 480 operations may mean that we are going to be 
licked economically—in other words, our playhouse is going to be 
destroyed. 

Our population increase in this country is only half the production 
increase of agriculture, and within the next 25 years, I doubt that 
we are going to equalize production with consumption except through 
law and quotas. 

And now I want to say this, Mr. Chairman, that I have always 
thought that telephone operators were the most calm people and had 
the most patience, but I believe that committees of Congress have more, 
sitting listening to the reading of a script. 

I will read this as quickly as I can, Mr. Chairman. 

National Farmers Union strongly supports H.R, 2420, introduced 
by Congressman Poage and the other such bills which have been 
introduced. Authority for long-term commitments of food and fiber 
under loans to recipient countries, which Congressman Poage’s bill 
provides, is an essential and central element to the most construc- 
tive use of our food and fiber stocks under the Public Law 480 pro- 
gram. It is our conviction, moreover, that food and fiber ought to be 
used to strengthen and bolster the international policies of the United 
States and contribute more to the kind of economic development to 
which H.R. 2320 refers. We are convinced that such use would 
help in the attainment of a just and enduring peace. 

Genuine peace must rest upon afoundation of economic health and 
the political stability which flows from it. Peace and prosperity are 
related. For the world to be prosperous, it must be at peace. And 
peace depends upon prosperity. 

The causes of World War II are identified with certain political 
leaders but we would do well to think of the tragic economic condi- 
tions which undermined political stability and brought the dictators 
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to power. Thiscan happen again. But as leaders of the free world 
we can and should take positive action to prevent the conditions 
that gave rise to World War II. 

The Marshall plan and point 4 won the support of U.S. citizens 
because they were dedicated to human advance. 

The food-for-peace program will have the support of American 
citizens as well as the segment of agriculture. 

The economic and political benefits of our efforts under the Marshall 
lan and point 4 were due to recognition of the true face of America 
a the recipients. 

In recent years, the image of the United States, as seen by our free- 
world neighbors, is no longer showing the true face. The most tragic 
part of the situation and that which has done more than anything else 
to change attitudes about us as a nation is failure to recognize our 
food and fiber stocks and our agricultural productive capacity as the 
powerful instrument it is, and ‘to commit it to furthering economic 
progress in the lesser developed nations of the world. 

The administration has handled our food and fiber stocks as a lia- 
bility instead of an asset. Secretary Benson has sat on the surplus 
when he could have used it constructively for strengthening the free 
world. He has insisted and still insists on annual renewals of Public 
Law 480 instead of long-range extension necessary for sound economic 
planning in recipient countries. 

The Cuarrman. Would you yield for an interruption ? 

Mr. Sorperc. Yes. 

Mr. Dixon. I want to object to that statement you just made, that 
Secretary Benson has sat on the surplus instead of using it construe- 
tively for strengthening the free world. That is not correct. He has 

used is for that purpose. 

Mr. Sorpere. He has done some, but he has not used the imagination 
that is needed if our food and fiber is to be put to the kind of use that 
will endure to the long-range economic interest of recipient countries. 

Mr. Drxon. Well, he used $4 billion last year for that purpose, using 
the surplus to that exent. 

Mr. Soiperc. Well, sir, there is enough surplus so that the farmers 
cannot get an income from what they produce, and he must solve the 
problems—this is only one of them. 

He has not shown any inclination to work out formal agreements 
with other exporting and importing countries to provide for the maxi- 
mum use of food and fiber in needy nations and to show a spirit of co- 
operation and fairness to other exporting countries in making dona- 
tions and concessional sales. 

And I want to add there, in that connection, that the independent 
private trade goes out for a year at a time to find their m: arkets, instead 
of letting the other countries come here. They go out for a year at a 
time and they work for the markets and they work for the agree- 
ments—— 

Mr. Drxon. All I want to say about that paragraph is that it is 
entirely false; I challenge it. 

Mr. Sorzerc. Well, you may do so, sir, but I believe that if eight 
people got out of their seats in the Department and went out to find 
a market for us under Public Law 480, we would be moving twice as 
much as we are today. 
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And if they do not do that, then we will have to, and I hope that: we, 
the farm organizations that have very little money, will have to go to 
those countries and sit down and try to find agreements; if nobody else 
will, we will have to. 

He opposes, for example, additional international commodity agree- 
ments such as the International Wheat Agreement. He continues to 
oppose multilateral negotiations necessary for the establishment of an 
international food and raw materials reserve. 

The CuarrmMAn. How can you justify the statement where you say 
that the Secretary is opposed to international commodity agreements ? 
Is that true / 

Mr. Sotzerc. Commodity agreements such as the wheat agreement 
he has supported, but he has not done anything on cotton, has he? 

Mr. Horven. You are making the bold statement that the Secretary 
opposes the International Wheat Agreement. How can you back up 
such a statement ? 

Mr. Revusen Jounson. May I give an example of where he has 
opposed an international agreement? 

‘he example is when the countries wanted to work out a coffee 
international agreement. I don’t know whether I can document this 
by a quote of the position of the Secretary of Agriculture, but I think 
everybody in the world knows that he ata opposed working out an 
international coffee agreements. 

I think the same thing is true of cotton. I think the same thing is 
true of other commodities which enter importantly into world trade. 

The CuHarrMan. But the fact remains that the Secretary has sup- 
ported the wheat agreement. 

Mr. Reusen Jounson. Yes. This sentence, unfortunately, is not 
being interpreted correctly. 

Mr. So.perc. This means agreements on the order of the wheat 
agreement. 

The CuarrMan. Well, why don’t you say so? 

Mr. Revsen Jounson. We are sorry; that is what we meant to say. 

The CuHarrman. And the last sentence in your statement in that 
paragraph about multilateral negotiations and the reserve, what about 
that 

Mr. Sotperc. Let me say 

The Cuarrman. What proof do you have of that? 

Mr. Sovserc. Let us say in relation to all of this: An attitude of 
not doing anything, to me, is doing nothing. It is not positive. 

Mr. Hoeven. I can see no need for bringing personalities into the 
discussion. 

Mr. Sotpere. OK. 

Mr. Horven. Your type of critical speech is no way to influence 
the members of the committee and gain friends. 

I suggest you stick to the subject and not make false accusations 
which you cannot prove. 

Mr. Reusen Jonnson. If I could interrupt Mr. Solberg, I want to 
say that we do not intend to reflect on any individual here. What we 
are trying to do is to state the situation as we have looked at it and 
to try to point up the problem of where we are now and try to figure 
out where we go from habe. The approach is one of construction, an 





attempt to be helpful. Our statement is general and we will be most 
happy to document any part of it for the record. 
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Mr. Horven. Well then, may I suggest that you keep away from 
personalities ? 

Mr. Sorzerc. The next paragraph may be the basis for the para- 
graph which we are discussing, actually. 

While every major agricultural producing nation continues and im- 
proves programs of price support for agricultural producers, Secre- 
tary Benson continues to ask the Congress for authority to lower stil] 
further prices of U.S. farm commodities and to imply that the farm- 
ers of this Nation ought to sell at prices established in the unprotected 
and widely fluctuating world market by international cartels and 
speculators. 

That happens and it influences the full international picture. 

Against this background, Mr. Chairman, this hearing takes on 
more than ordinary significance. You will decide whether we 
continue a program of surplus disposal or use our stocks of food 
as a means of promoting economic development and rising living 
standards. 

We mean living standards in other countries. 

I am also convinced that if we don’t do this, other countries will 
try to take ours away. 

This hearing is significant, too, Mr. Chairman, because Public Law 
480 expires on December 31, 1959. 

You have several other bills before you which have been drafted 
in the interest of using food for peace and to express the sense of 
the Congress in favor of resolving the paradox of U.S. agricultural 
abundance and the lack of food in the great part of the world. These 
bills provide for greater use of our food and fiber as an integral part 
of the U.S. foreign assistance program. We refer to concurrent 
resolutions and bills introduced by Congressmen Lester Johnson, J. 
Floyd Breeding, George McGovern, and others. We commend this 
action. 

We want to take this opportunity, also, to commend the chairman 
and the members of the committee who assisted in the shaping of 
Public Law 480. The Secretary of Agriculture has been given every 
assistance within the power of the committee to make our food and 
fiber an asset in oversea use. The chairman, on February 10, 1959, 
when Secretary Benson appeared before the committee, again ex- 
pressed the interest of the committee. 

The chairman said, and I quote: 

All of the hunger is not beyond the Iron Curtain. And the President is 
anxious for this food to be provided for hungry people. 

This committee is anxious for the food to be provided. 

What can we do? What is it that this committee can do to expedite the 
distribution of these foods among the needy people of the world? Do you 
need any authority that you do not now have? 

These comments of the chairman seem to reflect not only the atti- 
tude of members of the committee, but the attitude of the Congress, 
and the people of this Nation. 

Nearly everyone seems to recognize that food is of basic importance 
in the furtherance of policies essential to the growth and develop- 
ment of democratic government and to rising living standards in the 
lesser developed areas. In this connection, we want to stress the 

values we see in looking upon the Public Law 480 program as 
amended by H.R. 2420, as a vital arm of our international policy. 
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The implications of such a position are far greater than merely 
budgetary. 

The Secretary of Agriculture obviously fails to see Public Law 
480 operations ds anything more than a surplus disposal program. 

IT am sure that that was reflected this morning. We must get away 
from that concept. 

It is natural that he would have difficulty getting other exportin 
nations to look at it any differently. However, if the Congress shoul 
recognize the significant part that the expanded use of food can play 
in economic development and technical assistance programs, we be- 
lieve the result should be to greatly strengthen such programs and at 
the same time put out food and fiber stocks to work in such a way 
as to benefit all the citizens of the United States. 

It is a matter of conviction with us that it is morally wrong to 

rmit starvation and malnutrition to exist anywhere in the world 
if there is productive capacity to fill the need. 

I have attended at least six meetings of the IFAP, the International 
Federation of Agricultural Producers, in different countries, and if 
there is one thing that you find total agreement upon in these meetings, 
it is this: The farmers of the world just despise the restriction of pro- 
duction or the waste of food as long as there are hungry people. It is 
basic. They like to plant, they like to see their crops growing, and 
they like to see them eaten. 

We feel that the justification of our view is grounded in fundamental 
humanitarian considerations inherently subscribed to by the people of 
this Nation. ‘To live up to our convictions, Mr. Chairman, it is proper 
that we begin to look at our food and fiber stocks as valuable assets 
to all our citizens and to project their use over whatever period will 
best serve the interest of poverty-ridden and starving people. 

How do we make the dames needed to emphasize the use of our 
food and fiber as an arm of our foreign policy ? 

The very first step, Mr. Chairman, is to recognize in the authorizing 
legislation the need for long-range commitments and contracts into 
the Public Law 480 program. 

That is more important than 2- or 3- or 4-year authorizations. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, H.R. 2420 authorizes the use of 
agricultural commodities to assist economic development in friendly 
nations by assuring a continuing and stable supply of food and fiber 
on long-term credit during periods when development projects are 
underway. By so doing, the resources and manpower of such nations 
may be more effectively applied to the tasks at hand. 

I would like to compare these loans with loans to farmers; short- 
term loans to farmers are no good, if you are going to get improve- 
ments of production. 

In addition to wheat, rice, nonfat dry milk, cotton, feed grains, and 
tobacco, other agriculture commodities as may be available may be 
loaned. Shipments are authorized over a 10-year period with repay- 
ment and interest beginning with the date of the last delivery in the 
10-year period. Repayment may be made by the recipient country 
over a 40-year period beginning with the date of last delivery and 
may be made in dollars, in services, or in strategic or other material 
not produced domestically in sufficient amounts to fill requirements. 
Interest is fixed at 214 percent. 
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With the Secretary of Agriculture meeting early next month with 
Cabinet-level agricultural officers from wheat exporting countries, 
we feel that section 405 is of particular importance. It recognizes the 
need for the Secretary of Agriculture to reach agreement with other 
exporting countries to see that overall participation in the program 
of long-range commitments of food and fiber is handled on a fair 
and equitable basis. 

By the way, Canada and the United States have nearly 90 percent 
of the carryover of wheat and could, I believe, arrive at agreement 
on what to do with it. 

Provisions are included which safeguard the uses made of food 
and fiber by the recipient country with respect to replacing normal 
imports from friendly nations, resale, and the uses within a recipient 
country. 

Mr. Quiz. If the gentleman will yield, I should like to ask one 
question of Mr. Poage. 

Does your bill provide for payments not to start until after the 
last shipment was made ¢ 

Mr. Poage (presiding). It may provide for a suspension of interest 
until the last shipment is made. This bill does not, I believe—let me 
look at it. 

Mr. Quix. It seems to me that perhaps we ought to provide for 
payments for the commodity that is shipped the first year, or at least 
obtain the interest on that during the entire period and not waste 
the whole 10-year period. 

Mr. Poace. Well, of course, you would not have your full amount, 

Mr. Quire. No; not the full amount, but on what has been shipped. 

Mr. Poace. Your idea is that they should pay interest on the de- 
livered goods that we would be supplying. Perhaps they should pay 
interest on what they currently owe. 

Mr. Quire. You are dealing here with the subject of self-respect. 
People and nations both like to maintain their self-respect. One way 
to enable them to retain self-respect is for them to obtain a loan and 
pay the interest as they go along, and then they will not feel that they 
are getting something free. They will retain their self-respect. 

You might remember the difficulty that we had with Brazil when 
they did not want us to provide food which they needed as relief. 
I believe that asking these people to pay interest would enable them 
to maintain their self-respect. 

Mr. Sorzerc. This would authorize, I believe, the Secretary to do 
this, and I believe he could ask for earlier payments under your bill. 

Mr. Poacr. Well, there is a conflict; I don’t know whether he could 
or not. 

Mr. Sorzerc. The purpose is to build the economy. I think that 
Mr. Quie is right on that matter of self-respect. 

Mr. Quire. Well, it is exactly like two individuals. A banker might 
give one $10,000 to build up his business, and that man would do a lot 
better job and feel better about it than if he were getting something 
for nothing; and he would be obligated and he would yay this interest. 

In this case, the interest would be 214 percent. I ehink paying that 
interest would help them. I think it would be better if they had an 
obligation of that 214 percent interest for the deliveries as they came 
in, in order to maintain their self-respect. 
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Mr. Poace. Did you have something, Mr. Short ? 

Mr. Suorr. Well, just one more question on the subject. What is 
the anticipated extent of the delivery period? Are they going to 
enter into an agreement, purchase agreement, so to speak, with these 
countries 

Mr. Poags. Yes. 

Mr. Suorr. To deliver them certain commodities over a particular 
period of time, an extended period of years? 

Mr. Poace. That is right. That is it, exactly. It might run for 2 
or 3 or 5 or 6 or it might be 10 years. s 

Mr. Snort. And if I interpret the bill properly, I believe the bill 
reads that if this delivery period should extend over 10 years, they 
would not start paying interest until the last delivery at the close of 
the 10-year period ¢ 

Mr. Poage. I think that is right. 

Mr. Suorr. It would seem to me just as a matter of a more business- 
like basis—as well as self-respect—that possibly the matter of apply- 
ing the interest as the commodities are received should be given pretty 
serious consideration. Maybe, of course, there is some good reason 
why it should not be done that way. 

Mr. Poace. Well, I don’t know of any reason it should not, frankly. 

If there is nothing further on that, Mr. Solberg, you may proceed. 

Mr. Soxperc. Provisions are included which satenreltet the uses 
made of food and fiber by the recipient country with respect to replac- 
ing normal imports from friendly nations, resale, and the uses within 
a recipient country. 

While I recognize that in shipments of our food and fiber to India, 
Mr. Chairman, India would protect its own farmers, it might be well 
that we were on record to say that we want to protect the farmers of 
India. They do become worried, and we show our concern for their 
welfare. We recommend changing the bill to show that we want 
farmers in recipient countries cote protected. 

Long-term contracts such as are provided for in H.R. 2420 will 
strengthen Public Law 480. The provisions of the bill would become 
title IV of that law. It is our view, Mr. Chairman, that long-ran 
commitments such as would be possible under this new title TV should 
not be restricted to a part of the Public Law 480 program but extended 
to titles I and IT as well. 

We should extend permanently the authority in titles I and II of 
Public Law 480. It is our suggestion, also, that we amend existin 
legislation to stress in concrete terms our interest in using food an 
fiber in excess of our needs to finance and support economic develop- 
ment in the nations in need of such assistance. Our interest is in stat- 
ing clearly in authorizing legislation that our objective is to help 
aspiring people in less fortunate circumstances and to then see that 
Public Law 480 is administered in the spirit of a food-for-peace 
program, not continued as a surplus-disposal program. 

Moreover, we see the need, Mr. Chairman, for more liberal terms 
than are now provided, including additional grants, under title I. 
For the critics of more liberal terms, we hasten to point out that we 
gave all, or virtually all, of the Marshall plan aid. We have reason 
to believe that giving more of our food may be the more prudent 
course to follow from the standpoint of cost—not only for ourselves 
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but for other nations in the free world whose security and well-being 
is closely tied to the security and well-being of the United States. 

Policy commitments along these lines, Mr. Chairman, would (1) 
remove the uncertainty with respect to the use of our food, fur- 
thering economic development projects which cannot be completed in 
the short time afforded under annual renewal of Public Law 480; 
(2) remove the basis of criticism in other exporting countries; (8) 
cut the ground out from under Communist propaganda, and te 
strengthen existing programs of dollar economic cooperation. 

Committing our agricultural commodities in this manner changes 
them from “surplus supplies” to “development supplies,” and changes 
the name of the Public Law 480 program from a program of a “sur- 
plus disposal” to a program of food for peace. 

Let me add, this should not be just limited to Government stock of 
surplus. There again, both recipient and exporting countries work 
together. 

In the conduct of our international policy, dollar loans are author- 
ized under the Development Loan Fund. Farmers Union has sup- 
ported such economic assistance. - In this connection, we should like 
to urge that where feasible, our abundant food be used to aid in 
financing capital investment projects of basic economic nature such 
as dams, roads, et cetera. Our abundant wheat will go a long way 
toward aiding countries such as India in providing work opportuni- 
ties on projects which, when complete, will contribute to the up- 
grading of standards of living generally. We do not believe, how- 
ever, that our food and fiber is a substitute entirely for dollar aid. 

We are here stressing long-term loans. We do know there has to 
be authority and appropriations for grants. 

We know that there are problems to be solved to make possible 
such use of U.S. food and fiber and that many of the technicalities 
cannot be solved through enactment of legislation. We believe, how- 
ever, that the interest of all citizens of the United States would be 
served if means can be found to utilize our great storehouse of food 
in the emerging areas of the world. 

Mr. Chairman, what we are proposing is making changes in the 
basic legislation as to make it a positive program of food for peace. 

In specific terms: 

1. We urge that the proposal of Congressman Poage be made a 
new title in Public Law 480. Embodied in H.R. 2420 is the main 
point we have been making so far in our testimony. The inclusion 
of H.R. 2420 in Public Law 480 will open the door to long-range 
planning in recipient countries and we are convinced the whole pro- 

am would be stronger if Congressman Poage’s idea concerning 
onger range planning is applied across the board. 

2. We believe that section 2 of Public Law 480 ought to be ex- 
panded and that emphasis should be placed therein on congressional 
recognition of the part of food and fiber can and should play in the 
conduct of our international policy, and in economic dovelopaiiais 


in needy areas of the world, and that the justification for such con- 
gressional findings be based on the concern of people in the United 
States for the welfare of people in need elsewhere in the world. 

3. We recommend that there not be a termination date in either 
title I or title IT and that a new paragraph be added to section 101 
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calling for longer range title I agreements whenever possible. More- 
over, we urge that interest made on loans authorized under para- 
graph “g” of section 104 bear interest at the rate of 21 percent per 
year, the same as loans under Congressman Poage’s bill. 

4. We continue to urge that approval be given under section 104 
for use of food and fiber and/or foreign currency to establish pro- 
grams to promote universal free systems of general and vocational 
education and to aid with health problems in friendly nations in 
need of such assistance. We concur with the action taken by the 
House in 1958 in section 7 of the House amendment to make possible 
more liberal use of foreign currency in financing non-self-liquidating 
projects (education and health). 

It is almost impossible to conceive of economic growth and expan- 
sion and development of markets where 90 percent of the people can- 
not read nor write, where sickness is prevalent and where children 
are needed at home for the work required for their sustenance and 
clothing. The emerging nations cannot get off of economic dead 
center unless something is done from the outside to cut through the 
cycle of poverty. In many instances, this assistance can be given in 
the form of long-term loans of food as provided in H.R. 2420. Some 
grants should be possible, however, if repayment of the full amount 
of loans would preclude desired economic growth of the nation re- 
ceiving such aid. 

5. We believe that the uses that can be made of local currencies in 
our hands should be expanded to include: (1) the financing of tech- 
nicians and other personnel of the United Nations specialized agen- 
cies whose work is related to relieving chronic hunger and malnu- 
trition either directly or indirectly; (2) activities of the “Free the 
World From Hunger” campaign of the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization. ‘These are just two examples that occur to us. We ur 
that Public Law 480 be amended to provide wide latitude on the 
part of the President and the administration of Public Law 480 in 
the use of local currencies. 

6. It follows logically that—as already provided in section 102— 
steps be taken to finance out of funds appropriated the sale and ex- 
portation of surplus agricultural commodities whether from private 
stocks or from the stocks of the Commodity Credit Corporation. We 
urge that further efforts be made to get this provision administered 
as Congress intended. We note with approval that the 85th Congress 
specifically authorized CCC to purchase outright products of oil- 
seeds, edible oils and fats and the products thereof for donation. This 
authority should be extended to commodities sold for soft currency 
under title I. 

7. The Committee on Commodity Problems of the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization has urged member governments to 
improve the present international machinery for disposing of agricul- 
tural surpluses. Again the need is stressed for the Farmers Union’s 
aeeeees International Food and Raw Materials Reserve Bank. To 
elp bridge the gap between present unilateral actions in the program- 
ing of food and fiber into needy areas of the world and a sound, work- 
able multilateral approach to the programing of food and fiber under 
concessionary terms, a Farmers Union strongly endorses the use of food 
through the United Nations. 
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The largest contributions to the special fund and the technical assist- 
ance programs, as expected, are made by countries which have devel. 
oped their own resources most fully and as a result have made the 
greatest economic progress. Food used through these and other appro- 


—— U.N. programs would not replace contributions of currency, 


ut would be made available by governments presently contributing 
for two specific purposes: 

(1) To further the objectives of economic and social pro 
through education. Food would be used wherever it would coutribaes 
to the program and its use would be administered in the same or similar 
manner in which currencies contributed are administered. (This is in 
keeping with proposal made by the U.S. delegation to the United 
Nations for greatly stepping up economic and technical assistance 
under the special fund now headed by Paul Hoffman. Our Govern- 
ment’s spokesman on the U.S. delegation, Congressman Judd, recom- 
mended a program of $100 million scope to replace the present $25 
million program. 

(2) To determine whether a multilaterally administered program 
which involved the use of the world’s surplus of food and fiber can be 
a solution to the problem pointed up time after time by the FAO Com- 
mittee on Commodity Problems. Such a pilot program would pro- 
vide opportunity to develop administration procedures which would 
be of great value in the administration of an International Food and 
Raw Materials Reserve Bank. 

8. Mr. Chairman, we urge you to consider changing the administra- 
tion of Public Law 480. We believe that with emphasis on food for 
peace, the Administrator ought to be in a position to reconcile differ- 
ences between the Department of State, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the other agencies now represented on the committee deciding 
on the oversea uses made of our commodities. To do this, we believe 
there should be established in the executive branch an agency to deal, 
as its exclusive responsibility, with the use of our food as a vital and 
important arm of our international policy. The peace food Admin- 
istrator should be appointed by the President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, as are other members of the cabinet. 

The President of the United States is committed to a plan which he 
has labeled, “Food for Peace.” We believe that this committee ought to 
give the President a food for peace program that is representative of 
the true face of America. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to express on behalf of our president, Mr. 
James G. Patton, and the executive committee of National Farmers 
Union, appreciation for the interest you have in the constructive use 
of our food abroad. Public Law 480 has served us well; it can serve 
us even better, transformed into a program of food for peace. 

I want to say finally that food moving to a country is not inflation- 
ary in dollar cost, and that is very important to some of these countries. 

Mr. Poace (presiding). Thank you for your appearance. We ap- 
preciate your statement and we believe it will be very helpful in our 
discussion on this subject. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. McIntire. Just one. I would like for you, Mr. Solberg, to 
interpret your objective a little more clearly so that there might 
not be any confusion as to your objective compared to the previous 
authorization. 
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Is it your understanding, first, that this legislation, Public Law 480, 
is substantially surplus commodity legislation, and is it my under- 
standing that what you are proposing here is that we change the 
objective of the existing legislation from that of surplus removal to 
one that is broader than just surplus? Is that what you propose? 

Mr. So.serc. Mr. Congressman, the number one problem is the one 
which I stated at the beginning. I think much of it is semantics. 
I think that the purpose of Public Law 480 is what I want it to be 
or what you want it to be, but to my mind, the purpose should be 
developing the standards of living in these other countries in the free 
world. 

But we always talk in terms of “surplus disposal.” 

Mr. McIntire. May I read from section 2 of the act, which says: 

* * * to make maximum efficient use of surplus agricultural commodities in 
furtherance of the foreign policy of the United States, and to stimulate and 
facilitate the expansion of foreign trade in agricultural commodities produced in 
the United States by providing a means whereby surplus agricultural com- 
modities in excess of the usual marketings of such commodities may be sold 
through private trade channels, and foreign currencies accepted in payment 
therefor. 

It seems to me there is a substantial difference between what is 
represented in that section and a purely surplus removal effort. In 
short, this section is saying that surplus agricultural commodities 
may be used in furtherance of our foreign policy. 

Mr. Sotserc. And I believe, sir, it says, “for humanitarian pur- 
poses” in another place. 

My problem is this: 

We had a meeting with Mexico and Canada about 3 weeks ago, 
and we talked about “surplus movement” or “disposal,” and they say 
it is “dumping.” 

Mr. Poace. ell, thank you very much, gentlemen. 

The committee will stand adjourned, subject to call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p.m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
subject to the call of the Chair.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 22, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:10 a.m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D.C., Hon. Harold D. Cooley 
(chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Grant (presiding). The committee will be in order, please. 

The chairman is temporarily delayed. He will be here in a few 
minutes. 

We have a witness this morning with regard to H.R. 2420. The 
first witness is the American Farm Bureau Federation. Mr. Harris, 
come forward, please. 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT E. HARRIS II, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE 
DIRECTOR, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Harris. My name is Herbert Harris, assistant legislative director 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation. I have a prepared state- 
ment which I would like to submit for the record with the chairman’s 
permission, and just go through and hit the main points of the state- 
ment. If I may, I should like to have the whole statement appear in 
the record. 

Mr. Grant. Without objection, it will be inserted ; you may proceed. 

Mr. Harris. We want to express our appreciation for the opportu- 
nity of appearing here this morning on HR. 2420, which is an amend- 
ment to Public Law 480, the Agricultural Trade Development Act. It 
provides additional authority to sell on long-term credit agricultural 
surpluses. 

he committee is familiar, I know, with the role the Farm Bureau 
had in developing the original concept of Public Law 480, and the 
strong support it gave the original enactment of the law. 

Initially we set out three main objectives for Public Law 480: 

One, to reduce surpluses by making possible sales of farm products 
in addition to the normal dollar sales. 

Two, to establish private trade channels for sales of farm products 
which could be continued with dollar sales after the termination of 
the program. 

And three, to use part of the foreign currency received from such 
sales to develop new markets or expand existing markets for farm 
products. 
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The Agricultural Trade Development Act, when interpreted under 
these objectives, seems to us to have been sound legislation. We feel 
these objectives should be maintained. 

Public Law 480 was proposed as a temporary program. It was set 
up as a 3-year program. And although it had to be extended twice, 
we have emphasized continually that its nature as a temporary pro- 
gram had to be maintained. 

The Committee on Agriculture here in the House of Representatives 
has recognized the importance of are the temporary nature 
of this program. I will quote just briefly from the report of this 
committee dated May 9, 1957: 


This committee would remind those in charge of administering this law— 


Public Law 480— 


that it is not intended as a permanent part of either our agricultural or our for- 
eign trade program. It is an emergency law designed for the sole purpose of 
making the best of a bad situation by providing for the disposal of agricultural 
surpluses in a manner which will return some benefit— 


if possible, a permanent benefit— 
to the United States. 


This is an excerpt from the committee’s report, May 9, 1957. 

In our original statement before this committee on Public Law 
480 when it was being first considered in 1954, we stated in part: 

* * * but in so doing, we must always guard against policies that would in- 
dicate to our foreign customers that we have in mind some giveaway scheme 
for agricultural commodities. We believe that if the executive branch of the 
Government and the Congress should adopt such a large scale giveaway policy 
it would impair our firm dollar sales of agricultural commodities. 

This is a statement that we made in 1954. We feel that if our 
foreign customers of agricultural products begin to assume that they 
can buy all of their requirements of food and fiber through foreign 
currency or other special mechanisms, they will continue to adjust 
the use of their dollar exchange accordingly, and that agriculture 
will be caught in a trap. Where foreign countries assume that they 
will use their dollar exchange for U.S. industrial goods, U.S. agricul- 
ture will be denied their right to compete for that dollar exchange on 
the foreign market. 

We have been very successful in moving substantial portions of 
agricultural commodities into export markets At the same time, 
we have not been successful in removing the Government incentives 
for surplus production. As a consequence, U.S. farmers have con- 
tinued to produce those commodities that have high Government 
guaranteed support prices in excess of market demand. When we 
began Public Law 480 in 1954, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
had title or loans on about $6 billion worth of agricultural products. 
Today, about 5 years later, after this tremendous disposal effort that 
we have been going through, we have over $9 billion in surplus agri- 
cultural products. It is difficult to describe that as progress. 

We can expect adverse reactions from our foreign competing na- 
tions, who are, also, good customers of the U.S. farmers unless we 
adopt measures to reduce Government stimulus to surplus production, 
and to begin to show our firm intention to prevent sales for foreign 
currency from becoming a long-term means of exporting American 
farm products. 
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During ‘fiscal year 1958, 31 percent of our agricultural exports 
moved under direct Government programs. When you compute that 
on the calendar year 1958 basis, this percentage rises to 37 percent. 

And when you add to that the exports which were for dollars, but 
which were subsidized, substantially subsidized, such as wheat and 
cotton, you see that over 70 percent of our agricultural exports were 
the result of Government programs. 

We think that this is an extremely dangerous condition for Ameri- 
can agriculture to find itself in. 

H.R. 2420 institutes a program of a permanent nature. It is in 
basic conflict with the nature of Public Law 480 as I have outlined 
in the foregoing. 

We see a permanent authority to the Secretary with expanded 
authority for surplus disposal. It does not replace any existing 
authority. 

We see the need to explore the manners by which we can shift 
from foreign currency sales to dollar sales. We recognize that, per- 
haps, this is an attempt to explore it, but we do not feel that this 
provision in any way helps us in this very necessary transition. 

The Secretary of Agriculture will be authorized to commit the 
United States to supply friendly nations for 10 years with wheat, 
rice, cotton, feed grains, and tobacco, whether or not these com- 
modities are in surplus. Recipient countries would have 40 years 
after the last delivery of the commodity had been made, to make re- 
payment which would mean, in effect, up to 50 years to pay for 
deliveries. 

This would be a permanent authority vested in the Secretary with- 
out any termination specified in the bill. 

The practical effect of H.R. 2420 would be to sell these farm 
products for foreign currency. The countries would have use of 
those foreign currencies, all of them, with virtually no control by 
the United States for 10 years and would have use of part of the 
foreign currency over the next 40 years without any control—any 
real control—by the United States. This seems to us to duplicate 
in a large extent the efforts being made under title I. There are 
some basic differences. 

First of all, the foreign currency is not paid into a U.S. account, 
as is done under title I. It goes directly to the foreign country for 
them to control. The United States has no control over the indi- 
vidual projects that this foreign currency will be used for. 

Second, the foreign currency cannot be used for any U.S. uses as 
under title I, and none of the foreign currency can be used for 
market development work to expand markets for agricultural prod- 
ucts, as under title I. 

Another real difficulty that arises is that when we guarantee a 
supply of these products over a 10-year basis, how do you assure 
that these suppres will be over and above the normal commercial 
requirements? You can try to estimate what those normal com- 


mercial requirements are going to be in 5 or 10 years. Such a long- 
range estimation would be extremely difficult and subject to a wide 
margin of error. 

Certainly, if the economic development funds are going to have 
any effect, you would assume that the recipient country’s purchasing 
power would increase over the years. Whether or not you would 
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reevaluate annually normal commercial requirements, or just how 
you would determine what the normal commercial requirements 
would be, I do not believe the bill makes clear. 

After a careful analysis of the bill, we are forced to conclude that 
should such a program be added to our export operations the result 
would be, one, a decrease in the share that commercial exports now 
have in our total agricultural exports. 

Second, an increase in the dependence of recipient countries upon 
the United States for soft term and foreign currency sales to meet 
food and fiber requirements. 

Three, the serious disruption of normal marketings of the United 
States. 

And four, even greater impetus to government-to-government trad- 
ing and the elimination of the private trader from international 
commerce. 

Agriculture is on unsafe grounds, we feel, when we are so depend- 
ent on Government to subsidize the agricultural exports. We look 
forward to the time when American agriculture can move at a more 
rapid rate toward expanding commercial exports for dollars. And 
toward gradually reducing farmers’ dependence on vast export sub- 
sidies and sales for local currencies. 

Mr. Chairman, we will continue to cooperate with this and other 
committees to the end that we can find a solution to this very difficult 
problem. 

That concludes my statement. 

(The prepared paper is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION BY HERBERT E. 
Harris II, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR 


The American Farm Bureau Federation appreciates the opportunity to pre- 
sent its views concerning H.R. 2420 which amends Public Law 480, The Agri- 
eultural Trade Development Act. This amendment would add title IV to Public 
Law 480 and provide surplus disposal authority to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The committee is familiar with the leading role which Farm Bureau took in 
developing Public Law 480 and the vigorous support which it gave toward its 
passage. From its inception, the three main objectives of the Public Law 480 
program have been: (1) To reduce surpluses by making possible sales of farm 
products in addition to the normal dollar sales; (2) to establish private trade 
channels for sales of farm products which could be continue with dollar sales 
after the termination of the program; and (3) to use part of the foreign cur- 
rency received from such sales to develop new markets or expand existing mar- 
kets for farm products. In our opinion these objectives are still sound. There 
is no reason to alter them. 

The original law establishing Public Law 480 prescribed a temporary program 
with a 3-year limitation. While it has been necessary to extend the law beyond 
this period, Farm Bureau has emphasized that it is imperative to recognize that 
Public Law 480 is a temporary program. Congressional committee reports on 
these extensions also have emphasized this point. 

The report from the Committee on Agriculture of the House of Representa- 
tives (Report No. 432, dated May 9, 1957), “This committee would remind those 
in charge of administering this law that it is not intended as a permanent part 
of either our agricultural or our foreign trade program. It is an emergency 
law designed. for the sole purpose of making the best of a bad situation by 
providing for the disposal of agricultural surpluses in a manner which will 
return some benefit, if possible, a permanent benefit to the United States.” 

In our statement supporting the beginning of the Public Law 480 program in 
1954, Farm Bureau stated in part: 

“* * * but in so doing, we must always guard against policies that would 
indicate to our foreign customers that we have in mind some ‘giveaway’ scheme 
for agricultural commodities. We believe that if the executive branch of the 
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Government and the Congress should adopt such a large scale ‘giveaway’ policy 
it would impair our firm dollar sales of agricultural commodities.” 

We must always keep in mind that American farm products, for the most 
part, complete directly with U.S. industrial exports for scarce dollars. 

Many countries of the world are engaged in state trading of one form or 
another. If our foreign customers assume that they can continue to obtain 
their food and fiber needs with local currencies, they will certainly not be in- 
terested in spending scarce dollars for these agricultural commodities. They 
will undoubtedly direct a substantial portion of these scarce dollars for the 
purchase of U.S. nonagricultural commodities. 

Foreign countries or domestic producers should not come to depend on “easy 
sales’ through this program. There is some evidence that American agricul- 
ture is becoming too dependent on Public Law 480 and similar programs. 

We have been very successful in moving substantial portions of agricultural 
commodities into export markets, but, at the same time, we have not been 
successful in removing the Government incentives for surplus production. As 
a consequence, U.S. farmers have continued to produce those commodities 
having high Government guaranteed price suports in excess of effective market 

mand. 

erhes Public Law 480 was passed on July 10, 1954, CCC had title or held 
loans on about $6 billion worth of agricultural surpluses, Today, almost 5 
years later, this figure is in excess of $9 billion. 
" Objections from competitor nations whose friendship and cooperation is nec- 
essary to the United States have not been infrequent. Some of these nations 
are very good customers of American farmers. However, many have recog- 
nized that our serious surplus situation required programs to move substantial 
portions of U.S. production into the export markets. In 1954 Farm Bureau 
stated, “* * * To indiscriminately dump or give away these huge Commodity 
Credit stocks would be very disruptive to our efforts in developing a coalition 
of free nations for mutual defense.” These competitor nations have been will- 
ing to accept such programs as a temporary means of alleviating our surplus 
problem. We can expect adverse reactions from them unless we (1) adopt 
measures to reduce Government stimulus to surplus production, and (2) begin 
to show our firm intention to prevent sales for foreign currency from becoming 
a long term means of exporting American farm products. 

In fiscal year 1958, 31 percent of our agricultural exports moved under direct 
Government programs. (See attachment I.) Computed on a criendar year 1958 
basis, this rose to 37 percent. 

If we include exports made possible by subsidizing the sales price, we estimate 
that approximately 70 percent of our agricultural exports were the result of 
some form of Government assistance. For example, during the past fiscal year 
all of our wheat and cotton exports were subsidized. 

H.R. 2420 institutes a program of a permanent nature which is in basic con- 
flict with the nature of the Public Law 480 program as originally enacted. We 
have in the foregoing carefully outlined the necessity of keeping Public Law 480 
a temporary program. 

The 1959 policies of the American Farm Bureau Federation state: 

“American agriculture must not become permanently dependent on Govern- 
ment export programs. A program must be formulated to replace foreign cur- 
rency sales with commercial sales for dollars on a gradual basis.” 

We recognize the need to explore avenues by which U.S. agriculture can free 
itself from this overdependence on Government export programs. We do not 
feel that the program proposed in H.R. 2420 accomplishes this objective. We 
feel, in fact, that it would only further entangle agricultural exports in the net- 
work of Government programing. 

H.R. 2420 does not replace or reduce the present authority for surplus dis- 
posal. Title I of Public Law 480: Sales for Foreign Currency would continue. 
This bill, then, would expand the use of special Government programs for agri- 
cultural exports. Under its provisions the Secretary of Agriculture would be 
authorized to commit the United States to supply friendly nations for 10 years 
with wheat, rice, cotton, feed grains, and tobacco, whether or not these com- 
modities were in surplus. Recipient countries would have 40 years after the 
last delivery of the commodity had been made, to make repayment which would 
mean, in effect, up to 50 years to pay for deliveries. This would be a perma- 


— authority vested in the Secretary without any termination specified in the 
ll, 
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The practical effect of the program proposed in this bill would be to sell quan. 
tities of U.S. agricultural products to foreign countries who would in turn collect 
and hold the local currency which was generated from domestic distribution. The 
foreign country would be under agreement to use these currencies for “domestic 
economic development of a nature noncompetitive in world trade with U.S. com- 
mercial exports or in the United States with domestic production.” These coun- 
tries would have the use of all of these local currencies for 11 years and a part 
of the local currency for up to 50 years. 

This proposal would duplicate in some respect sales for foreign cu 
under title I of Public Law 480. The main difference would be that this eur- 
rency would not, as in title I, go into a U.S. Treasury account, but would be con- 
trolled by the recipient country. The disbursements on individual projects 
would be left to the discretion of the foreign country with virtually no U.§, 
control. 

Another distinguishing factor would be that none of the local currencies 
would be allocated for U.S. uses, such as payment of embassy expenses, Nor 
would there be an allocation for market development programs for increasing 
markets of agricultural products. 

We believe it would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to assure that 
exports under such a program would be over and above normal commercial 
procurements. In making food and fiber commitments over a 10-year period, 
it would be necessary to attempt to estimate the normal commercial require 
ments several years in advance. The alternative to this would be to reassess 
every year what the commercial requirements would be and to enter into 
numerous negotiations for adjustment of the program. The bill is not clear 
as to how this problem would be resolved. 

After careful analysis of the bill we are forced to conclude that should such 
a program be added to our export operations, the result would be: 

(1) A decrease in the share that commercial exports now have in our total 
agricultural exports ; 

(2) An increase in the dependence of recipient countries upon the United 
States for soft term and foreign currency sales to meet food and fiber require- 
ments ; 

(3) The serious disruption of normal marketings of the United States; and 

(4) Even greater impetus to government-to-government trading and the elim- 
ination of the private trader from international commerce, 

We are disturbed over the fact that surpluses continue to accumulate in the 
hands of Commodity Credit Corporation. This situation will not be corrected 
by any grandiose scheme for exports. It will only be corrected when the Con- 
gress makes up its mind to try to stop the flow of Government price-supported 
commodities into Government bins and warehouses. 

Farm Bureau has made recommendations to the appropriate committees for 
programs designed to get high net per family income for farms and for programs 
that will help farmers produce for the market. 

Agriculture is on unsafe grounds when we are so dependent on Government 
for subsidizing our agricultural exports. We look forward to the time when 
American agriculture can move at a more rapid rate toward expanding com- 
mercial exports for dollars and toward gradually reducing farmers’ dependence 
on vast export subsidies and sales for local currencies. We will continue to ¢o- 
operate with this and other committees to the end that we can find solutions to 
this very difficult problem. 
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Agricultural exports, fiscal year 1958 
[Millions of dollars (estimated)] 














Exports Percentage 

Total ex- under Outside of under 

Commodity ports Govern- | programs | Govern- 
ment pro- ment pro- 

grams! grams 
Wheat 5 dp obndie dnbaededsusedes obceinanadndeliaenedaes 724. 2 471. 7 252. 5 65. 0 
SE IPOANG.. «6 wo oo-05 050 -chenegsulss bunouhweeneeina oe 427.8 118.4 309. 4 28.0 
ie Scseceoccee_entengedanhiteainaeeaa 97.6 45.7 51.9 47.0 
Stat <4+0 weskhe-naeennp suspense oceiiioagialaataaiad 4.1 .3 3.8 7.0 
Cotton. - - ‘ dongonnegestosauanenm oa 841.0 289. 1 551.9 34.0 
Livestock products (dairy) -- evans dant bechade ohgautianll 585.4 180. 8 404. 6 31.0 
Vegetable oil and oilseeds. ....................--.---..- 412.9 104. 8 308. 1 25.0 
Fruits and vegetables - 383. 1 12.8 370.3 3.0 
Tobacco - 343.0 26.1 316. 9 8.0 
Other - - 183. 2 -4 182.8 a 
BOB . 2.66 ncccesss+<<cabgunbcaeaniasnaeanetes 4, 002. 3 1, 250.1 2, 752. 2 31.0 





1 Programs: Public Law 480, all titles, and mutual security program, sec. 402. 


The Carman. Thank you very much. 

Are there any questions ! 

Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Harris, would the American Farm Bureau have 
any suggestions whereby the present arrangements of getting our 
agricultural products into expanding world markets can be imple- 
mented with the facilities that are available now? 

Mr. Harris. Well, first of all, certainly; we feel that the main need 
is to work toward expanding these commercial markets and to try to 
move away from Government programing. 

The only way that we know how to do this is to compete quality- 
wise and pricewise for markets to the maximum extent we can. 

The Farm Bureau, as most of the members of the committee know, 
has advocated programs which would try to achieve those points. 

In addition, we ourselves have established a foreign trade office in 
Rotterdam last October, which we would hope could be of real bene- 
fit to American agriculture in promoting and expanding these export 
markets. 

We feel like it is necessary to really work at marketing our products 
if we are going to expand commercial exports. 

Mr. McIntire. How does your office in Rotterdam function in pro- 
viding this service? Will you discuss that briefly ? 

Mr. Harris. First of all, it is a new concept, I think, for an organi- 
zation of the type of the Farm Bureau to actually establish an office 
like this and try to stimulate directly the trade of farm products. 
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It isentirely financed by the Farm Bureau. There is no Government 
money involved in the operation at all. I mention this because J 
think it gives our personnel in this office a real flexibility in handlin 
potential customers and potential suppliers. They feel like that 
they can bring the buyer and seller together directly, not necessaril 
through a number of brokers or export ‘agents or anything of the kind, 
They “feel like they can develop real trade relationships with those 
who supply and with those who want to buy. Through this catalytic 
agent we can provide the force to bring buyer and seller together; 
that it can eliminate a great deal of the confusion from the buyer's 
mind as to where he is getting it and as to why the quality is good or 
not good. 

Mr. McIntire. You serve mostly as a point of contact, not on a com- 
mission basis; you are not acting as a : coal 

Mr. Harris. That is correct. 

Mr. McIntire. How do you find it works? It is not on a brokerage 
basis. 

Mr. Harris. With your permission, sir, I will illustrate the manner 
in which it works. Somebody comes to the office and is interested in 
buying poultry. Through our coordinating facilities here in the 
United States, we will find someone who is “interested in supplying 
that type, that grade of poultry, and who will give the delivery date 
and a price for that poultry. We will advise the potential purchaser of 
the facts. From that point the purchaser is completely free to deal 
directly with the supplier. There is no commission of any kind for 
this service. 

Mr. McIntire. Are you finding that there is a response to this type 
of service contact in Western Europe, and that the facilities are 
finding a place. 

Mr. Harrts. It is very encouraging. We have a great amount of 
activity; a great number of people are anxious to find out about the 
products that we do have for sale, their prices, and their availability. 

We have learned a great deal as to the factors that influence trade 
in a trade center like Rotterdam. 

We realize, for example, that when Russia puts 60,000 bushels of 
wheat into a market in 1 month where it only put 5,000 in the year 
before, this can have a very serious effect upon the market. And that 
the United States has some real worries in this regard if it is going to 
maintain the markets that we have had. 

The CHamman. May I interrupt? Are you suggesting that the 
Secretary of Agriculture, with all of the money and manpower he 
has available to him, and all of the authority that has been vested in 
him, has failed to do the thing which you are talking about? How 
do you think the Farm Bureau can accomplish what the Secretary 
has failed to accomplish ? 

Mr. Harris. We think, Mr. Chairman, that in commercial trade 
there are certain things that government cannot do. We feel that 
there are certain restraints that are necessarily upon a government, 
or the government employee. 

The Cuarrman. What do you think the Farm Bureau can do in 
Rotterdam that the Secretary cannot do in Rotterdam ? 

Mr. Harris. I think we can try to go into trade relationship more 
closely. 
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The Crrarmman. Please understand, I am not criticizing you. I 
am complimenting you. I think it is fine that you have opened the 
office in Rotterdam. 

You say that we must make our commodities competitive. We have 
directed the Secretary to make the commodities competitive even to 
he extent of giving them away. And yet the commodities are piling 
up—sur pluses are accumulating, and we are faced with this right now. 

We had a man over there, Dr. Peter Slegsvold. He is an attaché 
for the Commodity Stabilization Service. They are closing his office 
and bringing him home, yet nobody over here seems to know why. 
It is puzzling to understand why, when the Farm Bureau has opened 
an office and we are closing one. The Government man is coming 
home in June or July. He was put over there for the very purpose 
of promoting business transactions, to enable us to sell our products. 

[ just wondered, what do you think we should give to the Secre- 
tary in the way of authority he does not now have that will enable 
him to expedite the disposition of these commodities. 

Mr. Harris. First of all, we think there are certain necessary 
operations that a government can do quite properly through the 
agricultural attac hé. We noon our agricultural attachés and think 
they are doing a good and valuable job. 

Secondly there are certain functions that cannot be done by govern- 
ment in commercial trade unless we make up our minds that. we are 
going to have State trading and go that route. 

If we are going to keep our trade in commercial channels, we 
think there are certain jobs that a private organization can do that 
government finds it impossible to do. 

I would like to give you one example. If a person comes into an 
attaché, or for that matter any Government employee, and says he 

wants to find out a supplier for this certain commodity, I believe the 
levsnant employee has a very difficult job to do anything more 
than to give him some sort of a complete fist in which he has been 
very careful to include ever y possible supplier in the United States. I 
think he just has to do that. 

I don’t think the Farm Bureau does have to do that. I think if we 
know a good supplier that we know is reliable, we can get a quotation 
from him and put the two right in contact with one another. I just do 
not think we have those built-in restraints that the Government 
employee necessarily has. 

The Cuarrman. I do not think the Government employees should 
have the restraints that you say they have. But I do know that you 

annot. take these agricultural attaches and convert them overnight 
into salesmen. 

Mr. Harris. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. I am delighted that the Farm Bureau has opened 
the Rotterdam office. It seems strange to me that our Government 
has not opened offices in all of the European countries and in other 
parts of the world, so that private business can go to those offices and 
obtain the information they need which would accelerate the flow 
and disposition of our commodities, I do not know how in the world 
we will ever get. rid of them if we just sit here and do not let the world 
know we have $3 billion of wheat. And yet, we are not moving wheat. 
And we have $2 billion worth of cotton. And corn is piling up. No- 
body seems to be doing anything about it. 
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I know we are moving surpluses but not in sufficient quantity, I 
think if we had a group of salesmen like you, we would dispose of 
much of this. 

Mr. Harris. We are not finished in this market development job, 
We can see at least a potential role of the Farm Bureau as a private 
independent organization. We can see that if this does work out an 
expanded role for the Farm Bureau in such an operation. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions? 

Mr. Apernatuy. I have a question. On page 6 of your statement, 
Mr. Harris, I would like to direct your attention to the following 
paragraph. 

We are disturbed over the fact that surpluses continue to accumulate in the 
hands of Commodity Credit Corporation. This situation will not be corrected 
by any grandiose scheme for exports. 

What do you mean by that—what sort of a “grandiose scheme” do 
we havenow? Isthere one? 

Mr. Harris. We, certainly, do not say that there is any grandiose 
scheme now, sir. We dosay this 

Mr. Apernatuy. Then what is that doing in this statement ? 

Mr. Harris. We do say this, that the basic problem here is the 
inflow into the Commodity Credit Corporation, and that it is impossi- 
ble to devise any sensible export program which is able to shove this 
off onto the export markets at the present rate that it is now coming 
into the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Then the Farm Bureau is not taking a position 
that there is any such scheme at the present time. 

Mr. Harris. We, certainly, haven’t said that. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I just: w: anted to get that clear. 

You continue further in that paragraph and say, 





It will only be corrected when the Congress makes up its mind to try to stop 
the flow of Government price-supported commodities into Government bins and 
warehouses. 

Is it the position of the Farm Bureau that the Congress has not 
made up its mind to try? 

Mr. Harris. Surely attempts have been tried, but we feel that they 
have not been successful and that Congress should make up its mind 
to try on this and to continue to try. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Well then, do you take the position that it has 
not tried ? 

Mr. Harris. You are familiar with the Farm Bureau proposals. 

Mr. Aserneruy. That is not what I asked you. I just want to 
find out if you wish to leave that accusation in the record. If that 
is what the Farm Bureau wants to leave in the record then that is 
what I want to know? 

Mr. Harrts. I feel that the sentence should remain in the record, 
yes, sir; but I do not feel that it should be interpreted as an accusa- 
tion. 

Mr. Avernetuy. How should it be interpreted ? 

Mr. Harris. Well, it should be interpreted that it will take a great 
deal of dedication on Congress’ part to really solve this problen— 
this basic problem of pr oduction and price, if we are really going to 
solve the problem of surplus. 

Mr. Anernetuy. You are leaving it in the record. 
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Mr. Harris. Yes, sir. ; 

Mr. Asernerny. I think that it is an unwarranted accusation of 
the Congress. You indict Congress, and you want to leave it in the 
record, as I understand it. 

Mr. Harris. Yes. 

Mr. Anernetuy. How long have you been with the Farm Bureau? 

Mr. Harris. About 414 years. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Four and a half years. 

Mr. Harris. Yes. 

Mr. AsernetHy. What was your background? 

Mr. Harris. I came with the Farm Bureau as Assistant Director 
of International Affairs in 1955. Previous to that, I had approxi- 
mately 4 years of experience in export and import operations. I am 
a lawyer, sir, a graduate of Georgetown Law School. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Where were you reared ? 

Mr. Harris. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Anernetuy. Where were you raised ¢ 

Mr. Harris. I am from Missouri. 

Mr. Asernetuy. What place? 

Mr. Harris. I am from Sie County, Mo. 

Mr. Avernetuy. Do you have a farm background ? 

Mr.-Harrts. Well, let me say my family does, but I, myself, was not 
raised on a farm. 

Mr. Anernetuy. What is the Farm Bureau’s program to stop this 
flow of price supported commodities into Government warehouses— 
what is your program? Tell us. You said the Congress has not 
tried. Tell us hie you are trying. I want to find out how the Farm 
Bureau intends to do it. 

Mr. Harris. I would suggest that if you want all of the Farm Bu- 
reau’s proposals and position on the farm programs, I would be very 
happy to provide it for the record. I would be happy to read you 
our policy on wheat, cotton, and tobacco, of course, out of our 1959 
policy book, but our position 

Mr. Aserneruy. Would these policies stop—would that stop it ? 

Mr. Harris. Stop what, sir? 

Mr. Asernetuy. The flow of these surpluses into the Government 
warehouses. 

Mr. Harris. I do not think there is any magic button to stop this 
inflow all at once, but I do think that these policies are realistic enough 
to stop giving the type of incentive to surplus production and would 
eventually stop the accumulation of vast surpluses. 

Mr. Anerneruy. One further question. What legislative recom- 
mendations does the Farm Bureau have here that would stop this flow ? 
Do you have one there? 

Mr. Harris. In regard to any given commodity ¢ 

Mr. Anernetuy. No, to stop these price-supported commodities 
from moving into Government warehouses. That is what we are 
trying to do. What recommendation do you have on that? 

Mr. Harrts. In the past, we have had a number of recommendations, 
of course. Right now if you ask if we have a specific legislative 
proposal, we do not. 

Mr. Anerneruy. That is all I wanted to know. Thank you. 
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Mr. Marrnews. I think Mr. Harris has comported himself very well 
this ‘morning with a very difficult problem. The thing that worries 
me is that I think constantly the Farm Bureau’s position on Public 
Law 480 is that it isa temporary program. Am I right about that? 

Mr. Harris. Absolutely, sir. That is the Farm Bureau's position, 
the committee’s stated position and is so stated in the law. 

Mr. MatrrnHews. From what I have been able to read, and from the 
feeling that I have, we are going to become more and more engaged 
in the life and death struggle with Russia from an economic stand- 
point as well as, of course, from a military standpoint. Our farmers 
are going to have to keep on producing to live. And we feel that in 
order for them to have enough producti ion to enable them to live, they 
are going to have to export. And if Russia with its powerful State 
support can throw all kinds of economic benefits to her farmers in 
getting rid of her surplus, what is your program now if we do not 
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have Public Law 480 to help the American farmer continue to stay 
in business? That is what worries me. What is the alternative to 1 
Public Law 480? Not just one fine office in Rotterdam. Of course, 
that is helpful, but something that will move literally billions of ( 
dollars of farm commodities. 
Mr. Harris. I think that is an extremely fair question. 
First of all, if we tried to get into the game of competing with ‘ 
Russia in state trading, we are going to lose because they have the 
type of government and the type of political setup that they can “out- 1 
state trade” us very easily. They can shove the products any place } 
they want to, whether or not individual Russians go hungry does 
not matter to them if it will obtain certain political purposes. ‘ 
We think what will really achieve victory in this economic warfare 1 
is commercial trade. ! 
It is the Farm Bureau’s position that given the opportunity to 
earn dollars in this country, these countries will be able to buy agri- 
cultural products with the ‘dollars. It seems strange to us, for exam- 
ple, that we say that we recognize the need for economic development c 
in South America. Many say that we must help them more in eco- i 
nomic development. Yet it seems that in the same breath we slam e 
the door in their faces so far as lead and zine and petroleum exports | 
are concerned. We seem sometimes to take the attitude, “Look, let | V 
us give you the money, or lend it to you on long-term credit, but. do t 
not try to sell anything . us.” i 
We do not think that this is sound international policy, either from I 
. political or economic standpoint. 
We feel that there is great potential for expanded trade with many 
of these countries if they are given the opportunity to earn the dollars n 
with which to buy our farm products. And I think that given such Si 
opportunities, business and trade relationships can do a lot more to n 
combat Russian trade offensive than by trying to “out-state trade Rus- 
sia.” Such trade relationships can be the strongest ties of unity in the li 
free world. t 
Mr. Marruews. I cannot say that I am quite as optimistic as you | 
would be on a basis like that because, remember, while we are trying I 


to sell our commodities for dollars, Russia is probably going tobe | or 
trying to sell her commodities for less dollars. | 
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How can our people who produce these American agricultural com- 
modities stay in business? We are not thinking about competing with 
Russia’s status, but we are thinking about giving the American private 
enterprise system as it pertains to the American farmer—and he is still 
the greatest class of private enterprise operators we have in America— 
how will we give him a chance without some Government program such 
as Public Law 480 to compete with Russian statism? That is the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Dixon. Your point is exactly this, that Russia’s end is not 
profit. Her end is political power. To us it has to be profit. How 
are we going to overcome that barrier ? 

Mr. Marruews. I think you have stated the question very well. 

Mr. Harris. I would like to make one point clear here. First of 
all, we have not in this statement advocated termination of Public 
Law 480. We have opposed the inclusion in Public Law 480 of addi- 
tional measures which we feel would further entangle agriculture in 
this network of Government programing, and which would be in a 
large measure duplicative of the title I efforts of Public Law 480. We 
continue to support Public Law 480. We will support an extension 
of it. 

We will continue to support title II, which provides agricultural 
commodities for relief and emergency situations. 

And, of course, title III relief through voluntary agencies, which 
we feel have done such a fine job in getting this food to where it is 
really needed. 

The Congress is familiar with the problems of distribution. We 
are not quite certain sometimes where all of this stuff is going. But 
we do know through the voluntary agencies where it goes. We con- 
tinue to support those programs. 

Mr. Marruews. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Dixon. 

Mr, Dixon. Mr. Harris, you have talked about Russia, and while 
on this question, can you give us any specific instances of material 
importance where Red China and Russia are encroaching upon our 
export programs on farm commodities? 

The Cuarrman. If you will let me interrupt. I think I can give 
you an abundance of information on the very subject you have men- 
tioned. It will be available this afternoon showing precisely what 
inroads have been made on our foreign trade. It is a devastating 
picture. 

Mr. Drxon. I just wanted that information, 

The CHarrmMan. I am getting it up in the hope we can carry the 
news to the Republican policy committee and to the White House 
so that they will know themselves what is happening in the world 
market. 

Mr. Heimburger has the information and he will recap it. I would 
like for you and Mr, McIntire to have a talk about it this afternoon 
to see just what we have. It isan alarming picture. 

Where we are coming out of this situation, I do not know, but 
I do know something must happen somewhere or we will never get 
rid of these surpluses. 

Coming back to what we have tried to do. Following Mr. Aber- 
nethy’s question, if this committee has failed to do anything we are 
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not aware of it, because we have done everything we could possibl 
do. We have granted all of the authority that has been requested, 
We have provided all of the money and the manpower. I do not 
know of anything else this committee can do. 

This is one thought, that we might authorize the long-term com- 
mitments which might accelerate the flow of the commodities. The 
Secretary says he has the authority. 

So far as I am concerned, I am not going to force any more au- 
thority upon him. It seems to me this bill is probably water under 
the bridge. I think 5-year contracts can very well be made. [ 
hope the Secretary will be impressed with the idea that we believe 
that if you give these people in foreign countries long-term commit- 
ments this would enable them to industrialize their economies, and 
become permanently good customers of ours. 

Mr, Dixon. I will withdraw that question therefore. I would 
like to say that the chairman’s action in having secured this informa- 
tion on Russia and Red China is commendable. It will give mea 
lot of satisfaction to have that information. 

The next thing I would just like to have some information on. As 
you say, your purpose was expanding commercial markets. 

Mr. Harris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Drxon. What role has the Farm’ Bureau played in increasing 
the amount of counterpart funds that are allocated to foreign coun- 
tries for marketing and utilization research? To clarify my point, 
we did give them $6 million and now we are increasing it to $10 
million. What is the Farm Bureau doing to help expand foreign 
markets, commercial markets, through utilization research ? i 

Mr. Harris. I have given some examples of the Rotterdam office. 
The market development programs under Public Law 480 can be 
very valuable in this regard, if they are conducted properly. 

We have great concern in taking Public Law 480 as apparently some 
feel we should and changing it completely away from the trade devel- 
opment program into some sort of giveaway program, and destroy 
the whole nature of the program and this trade development concept 
that we have. 

Mr. Drxon. Are you opposed to the food for peace movement ? 

Mr. Harris. I am not really sure what it is. It has been applied to 
somany things. I would rather say what [am for. Iam not against 
using food for peace, no, sir. But the slogan has been applied to a 
number of different things. 

Mr. Dixon. The food for peace program, do you have any sugges- 
tions on that ? 

Mr. Harris. We, certainly, feel that there is merit in sitting down 
with these competing nations, and coordinating our programs. This 
will help other countries to understand our surplus problems and our 
efforts in moving these surpluses in such a way as not to disrupt the 
commercial markets. It will help us to better appreciate the very 
real need to constantly guard against the disruption of commercial 
markets. I think that the effort in this regard of sitting down with 
them and working out a program together, toward moving surplus 
without disrupting the commercial markets, is an extremely important 
endeavor and will be extremely beneficial to us. 

Mr. Drxon. You speak of it as a program. Have you read any 
program on food for peace yet. 
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Mr. Harris. Well, I understand the program will be to sit down 
with these countries and, if you will, sir, work out a program. 

Mr. Drxon. It is yet to be worked out? 

Mr. Harris. I would say that the detailed program has not been. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that we will have a meeting on the 


ith, and then later have a meeting of those from Government with 


the idea of working on this food for peace program. I had a meeting 
about that. I hope somebody from this committee will be invited to 
attend the meetings as an observer. 

Mr. Dixon. Getting back to this search for the utilization of the 
farm commodities, does not expanded use of counterpart funds for 
foreign countries to do utilization research represent one solution ¢ 

Mr. Harris. This was one of the concepts in Public Law 480 that we 
have supported the strongest. We have tried to keep, for example, 
section 104 of Public Law 480 from being expanded out of proportion 
so that there would be funds left to use for this type of work, for this 
type of market development work. We have seen each year, of course, 
different organizations that wanted to use some of this foreign cur- 
rency, to the extent now that there is going to be a great lack, we feel, 
of the market development currency available for this use—for the 
use of market development. It will be used for other purposes. 

Mr. Drxon. I look upon one of the best means to expand for our 
commercial markets is through research on further utilization of the 
farm industry. We only use7 percent in manufacturing. What have- 
you done in your booklet on the Farm Bureau policy with regard to 
that. 

Mr. Harris. We support research for further industrailization of 
farm products. 

The Cuatrrman. Any further questions? If not, thank you very 
much, Mr. Harris, and we are very glad to have had your statement. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Our next witness is Miss Eileen Eagan. We will 
be glad to hear you now. 

Miss Ricuarpson. She was not able to come today. This is the 
same group. My name is Betty Richardson. 

The Crarrman. We are delighted to have you here, with your dis- 
tinguished colleague, Mrs. Clapper. We are delighted to have all of 
you. 


STATEMENT OF BETTY RICHARDSON, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, OVER- 
SEA PROGRAM OF THE CHURCH WORLD SERVICE; ACCOMPANIED 
BY OLIVE E. CLAPPER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, CARE, WASHING- 
TON, D.C.; GIL E. BLACKFORD, CHURCH WORLD SERVICE; AND 
EDWARD F. SNYDER, FRIENDS COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL 
LEGISLATION 


Miss Ricwarpson. I, myself, am associate director of the oversea 
program. My name is Betty Richardson, associate director of the 
oversea program of the Church World Service, which represents 
the Protestant churches, and is part of the National Council of 
Churches. And, also representing on this occasion Lutheran World 
Relief, which was not able to send a representative. And I am very 
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happy to have with me, Mrs, Olive Clapper, who is assistant director 
of CARE in Washington, and Mr. Edward Snyder of the American 
Friends, also, Mr. Gil Blackford, who is consultant for the American 
Council, and today is representing Church World Service. 

And Miss Eagan was expecting to be with us until last night. She 
is with Catholic Relief Services, National Catholic Welfare Services, 
but was detained at the last moment and has asked us to represent her, 

These agencies I have just mentioned, Mr. Chairman, are respon- 
sible for shipping almost all the food which is sent to the world’s 
needy under title III of Public Law 480. And we feel that they ful- 
fill a very important role in promoting social peace in the world. 

In 1958, they shipped approximately 114 billion pounds of food 
to the world’s needy, operating in approximately 60 countries through- 
out the world. 

Now, specifically on the bill that is before you, H.R. 2420, we would 
like to applaud the long-term principle which is expressed in that bill. 
We feel that, perhaps, this is the only point at which we would have 
anything useful to say to the committee except possibly the other 
item might be one which concerns the use of moneys generated which 
might reduce the amount of soft currencies, which have been helpful in 
maintaining programs in these various countries. It is the long-term 
principle expounded in this bill which is of chief concern to us, 

We feel that this is wise in principle, that it is a right principle in 
all types of foreign assistance, and it is of particular importance 
where countries are concerned that are just coming out of colonialism 
that need time. And while they need time to establish themselves they 
need the trust and respect of this country to get on their feet. And 
the long-term principle expresses that trust and respect. 

We hope to see this long-term principle carried into the types of 
foreign aid, into government community development proerems, and 
more particularly, of course, in legislation which affects our own 
voluntary agency program. 

We feel that if this were done, it would eliminate certain difficul- 
ties that we have found in the past, as for instance, in the ordering of 
our commodities we have only assurance, relative assurance, that they 
will be available, that we can plan programs on a 1 year basis and 
sometimes, quite often, indeed, this 1 year is reduced to a matter of 
several months, if any difficulty comes up in the approval of that 
program. 

We believe that long-term programing is sound in our own program. 
And we like to have this assurance. In any of our government rela- 
tionships, we would, also, see a long-term principle applied. 

For instance, in Latin America, one might say that social welfare 
concepts are relatively new there, the idea of bilging one’s neighbor. 
These ideas have to be fostered and have to grow naturally. And we 
are trying to build on them and plan our programs carefully so that 
they are not overloaded at the beginning and the local people take the 
responsibility as they are able. 

nd secondly, in the matter of personnel, long-term planning, we 
feel, is essential, because you can hardly go to a man and offer him 
an appointment if you do not quite know for how long he can be 
appointed. Ifthe availability of the commodity is not assured beyond 
1 year, it seems hardly worth his while, for instance, to learn the lan- 
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guage of the country if he isn’t assured of a fairly long-term appoint- 
ment. And we do feel that that thorough effort on his part is worth- 
while. 

We, also, feel that we would get better people to appoint overseas if 
we could offer them a longer term assurance. 

I think, Mrs. Clapper, you have some comment on how the long- 
term principle looks from the point of view of the country that 1s 
receiving the supplies. 

Mrs. Cuapper. Yes. I would like to say something to that point. 
‘The agencies find when there is an uncertainty about the length of time 
when they can hope to get this aid through the voluntary agencies— 
when there is an uncertainty, they then develop a nervousness. They, 
also, do not know how to plan. 

There is a certain cruelty, also, in this short-range planning as far 
as the individuals who are receiving the help are concerned. It is not 
very farsighted to feed children, for instance, if day after tomorrow 
they may not have any food available. So that this in turn creates not 
only uncertainty, but a certain criticism, perhaps, of American policy. 

The point that has been made is very valid. We need long-range 
planning. And CARE is very hopeful that the committee will have 
success with your overall plan and that, perhaps, it will in turn be 
projected to the voluntary agency oe 

Miss Ricuarpson. That concludes our formal presentation. 

We will be glad to entertain any questions, 

Mr. Garuines (presiding). Do you have a statement to make? 

Mr. Buacxrorp. [ think it has been covered. 

Mr. Gaturtnes. Would you like to make a statement ? 

Mr. Snyper. I have nothing at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Garurnes. I just wondered now with regard to this long term. 
Do you have any information on any of these countries that are the 
recipient of our foods? They are increasing in population; and at 
this time they do not produce enough to be self-sufficient in many of 
those countries, is that true ? 

Miss Ricuarpson. That is true. 

Mr. Biackrorp. No question about that. 

Mr. Gatuines. How is that ? 

Mr. Buackrorp. No question about that. 

Mr. Garutncs. Their population increases and they want to look 
ahead and would like to be in the position to know about next year 
and the second year and the third year ahead whether or not they will 
be able to obtain these foods. Is that the idea? 

Miss Ricwarpson. And then they have time to plan for their own 
self-sufficiency. 

Mr. GaruinGs. Do you approve of the provisions of the Poage bill, 
or do you want the long-term provision written in to Public Law 
480 ? 

Miss Ricuarpson. We feel that with regard to this particular bill, 
we are only concerned in the long-term principle. 

Mr. Garurnes. The principle only ? 

Miss Ricwarpson. Yes. 

Mr. Buackrorp, If I may say, in the voluntary agency programs, 
which operate under title IIT, there is no limit to the extent of title 
ITT. It is continuing legislation. The only legislation limiting it is 
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in the funds which are provided for ocean freight transportation, 
which come out of title II, which is renewed from time to time. 

At the present time, it is until December 3 of this year and will 
come up before this Congress for renewal. That is the only limit on 
the program, sir. And there is no thought that this will not be con- 
tinued. 

The 1-year limitation is really a matter of administrative decision, 
And a matter which has not been delineated by the Congress, It was 
left to the discretion of the administrative officers and they work 
on the year-to-year basis. I think, largely, because the moneys that 
make it possible are appropriated more or less on a year-to-year basis, 
you see. That is the anticipated situation. But it does place an 
uncertainty on programing, you see. 

Mr. Garutines. How are these foods received in these different 
countries? I just wondered whether or not they go to these recip- 
ients, the real needy persons that receive this food—and do they know 
where it comes from? 

Miss Ricuarpson. Yes, indeed. It is the ——_ within the coun- 
tries, usually committees, local committees that decide who are the 
needy people. And they, in order for us to approve our programs— 
and I am speaking now in general for all voluntary agencies—require 
that they give us criteria on which they judge these people to be 
needy. 

Secondly, you are probably aware of the markings that are carried 
on all of the goods, “Gift of the United States, the people of the 
United States.” 

Mr. Gatrutnes. Do you have any picture of any of these packages? 
What is the label on the packages. 

Miss Ricuarpson. I do not have a picture with me. The official 
marking, “Donated by the people of the United States, not to be sold or 
exchanged.” And this is in the basic legislation, I understand, that 
is all goods that are distributed overseas must carry these markings. 
Even on the small packages, 

Mr. Gatuines. What do they contain in the package? 

Miss Ricuarpson. The commodities that we have available at the 
moment are flour, cornmeal, and milk, powdered milk. We would 
hope very much that it might be possible to have additional com- 
modities. We need them so very badly to balance the diet. 

Mr. Garutneas. Does it say anything about rice? 

Miss Ricuarpson. Rice is despartely needed in the Far East. That 
is, also, permissive legislation which will permit the Secretary to 
release oils and fats which are very badly needed; but here it is the 
administrative decision that so far has not made it possible for us 
to have the oils and fats. 

Also, we could very well use corn oil, cornstarch. We could use 
Bulgar wheat, which is more familiar to the people in the East, for 
instance. All of these things are very badly needed in the diets to 
make it a balanced diet. 

Mr. Gatutnes. I wonder if you could give us a picture up to the 
present time, especially, of the amount of commodities that have been 
distributed. Could you put that into your statement and let us know 
whether the program is static or expanding? Could you tell us now 
ae or not it is larger this year than last year, larger than in 
1956? 
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Miss Ricuarpson. I do not know if we will be in a position to give 
you the exact figure 7 now. Mr. Blackford could give you a 
general picture. We will be glad to send them later. 

Mr. Garuines. Can you give that? 

Mr. Buacxrorp. Yes; I think I can. What we call the SOS pro- 
gram, which is the distribution of surplus that began back in the 
early fifties with some sporadic grants of commodities. I believe in 
about 1954 there was a great amount, a considerable amount, a con- 
siderable amount of powdered milk in surplus. And it was made 
available. This was a large quantity. A great deal of this was dis- 
tributed. I cannot give you the exact figures. It was a very small 
figure compared to the total amount now being distributed. In 1956 
in addition to dairy products. Until that time we had powdered 
milk, cheese, butter, butter oils. And then grains were released. 

Of course, this jumped the volume of the distribution tremendously. 
Probably, tripled them at that time. At least three times as large. 

Mr. Garuines. Speak louder, please. The doors are being slammed. 

Mr. Biacxrorp. And during the first year that we had grains, I 
think the total overseas distribution by voluntary agencies amounted 
to something in excess of a billion pounds. 

Mr. Garuines. What about 1957 ? 

Mr. Buackrorp. It grew again up to about a billion and a half. 

Mr. Garuines. How much? 

Mr. Buiackrorp. The last 2 years’ figures have been close to 1,800 
million. It has just about leveled off, not because of the need filled, 
but because of the various regulations and restrictions and availabili- 
ties of various types of commodities. I say “availabilities”’—I do not 
mean that there are not commodities that could be distributed. I 
mean commodities which have been made available to the programs 
by the governmental agencies concerned. At the present time, we are 
running about 1,800 million pounds a year throughout various volun- 
tary agencies; all of them. 

Mr. Garuines. That has increased. 

Mr. Buackrorp. It has gone that fast in the last 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Gatutnes. How many years do you think the authority should 
be extended? You want a longtime program. How long? 

Mr. Buackxrorp. I would think not less than 3 years for voluntary 
agency programs. It would be helpful. 

Mr. Horven. Do you want to limit that to surplus commodities ? 

Mr. Biackrorp. May I be quite frank to say that I think that volun- 
tary agencies would be very happy to get any goods of any type that 
can be used to alleviate suffering overseas. 

Mr. Hoeven. That was the original purpose of Public Law 480, to 
dispose of the surplus agricultural commodities. 

Mr. Biackrorp. We like to feel that the title of this bill—and I am 
quite sure that I am correct here—is a little bit of a misnomer. 

Mr. Hoeven. I understand under the provisions of the Poage bill, 
H.R. 2420, the Secretary of Agriculture would not only be authorized 
to dispose of surplus commodities, but would also be permitted to go 
out in the open market and purchase commodities. It seems to me that 
we would be getting away from a surplus disposal program and getting 
into a welfare program. 
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Mr. Biacxrorp. I am speaking personally now if I may say this. 
I think we have to strike a reasonable and realistic balance in this par- 
ticular matter. And I personally feel that the ability of our agri- 
culture to produce so much more than we ourselves need, I think if 
all of these goods were available we would have gone a long way you 
know down the path toward helping the world. 

The purchase of goods on the market would be something that T 
feel our agencies are not—it would be presumptuous of us to enter 
this area. 

Mr. Hoeven. I may say we might have some difficulties with long- 
term commitments in delivering installments of surplus commodities, 
For instance if we had a drought in this country, and surpluses dis- 
appeared, we would still have a moral obligation to fulfill our com- 
mitments, would we not ? 

Mr. Buiacxrorp. I think you would have to handle that, perhaps, 
as the manufacturer does. He makes the contract to deliver goods, 
and he writes “subject to act of God.” 

Mr. Hoeven. I Lelieve that if we limit any long range program to 
actual surpluses we would be on safer ground. 

Mr. Buackrorp. I will be quite frank to say I question just a little 
the purchase in the open market. I do not know, this may be a little 
overuse of the public funds. Maybe it isn’t. I am not competent to 
answer. 

Mr. Hoeven. It is getting away from the original intent of Public 
Law 480. 

Mr. Buackrorp. It, certainly, is an extension of the thought. No 
question about that. 

Mr. Garutnes. Any other questions? 

Mr. Drxon. I do not want any of the questions I ask to be in- 
terpreted as not showing great respect for your operations because 
I think they are remarkable and far better than any other method 
of distribution that I could conceive, especially where we find in some 
sections important officials in different countries use the distribution 
of foods for campaign and purely political purposes. In other places 
where there is corruption our food does not get to the peple where 
we want it togo. That is no fault of yours. I want to ask one or two 
questions though. 

Do you have a paid organization to distribute these ? 

Miss Ricwarpson. That is a question for each individual agency, 
of course. Most of our agencies, I think, are using voluntary help 
to distribute, although, of course, we are obligated under the law 
to have our own American representative and we do have an Ameri- 
can supervisor for our programs. Very often his staff is voluntary. 
Not in all cases, however. 

Mr. Buacxrorp. There are certain numbers of paid personnel in 
the higher areas of the controls. There must be. In our organiza- 
tion it is, I presume, 30 or 40 or 50 people. 

Mr. Hagen. I have to go for a TV broadcast and wish to ask a 
brief question before I leave. I want to give a little background for 
my question first. I am acquainted with the wife of a very high 
Ceylonese official. She is a Buddhist and has some criticism of the 
Fulbright program because she said invariably Ceylonese selectees 
were Ceylon citizens who had been converted to Christianity and 
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that this created resentment. In distributing these goods, is there 
any effort to indoctrinate recipients or to discriminate on the basis 
of differing religions beliefs? 

Mr. Buackrorp. In the main this food is distributed completely 
without question as to race, color, or creed. I think that I could say 
that human nature is human nature. I would be less honest not to 
say that. I think in every program of great scope, there are little 
infractions that may occur, but these are not policies of the organiza- 
tions, but rather ill-advised actions sometimes on the part of the indi- 
viduals. Very small, of no consequence. 

Mr. Hagen. You never had any substantial criticism of any coun- 
try as to this aspect of the way the program was handled ? 

Mr. Buiackrorp. I do not recall ever hearing a word of this type. 

Mr. Hagen. That is my only question. 

Mrs. CLaprer. CARE is nonsectarian. 

Mr. Hacen. I know that, but I wanted to establish that fact by 
testimony from you responsible people. 

Mrs. CLarrer. Therefore, we have no problem of that kind. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I think it would be wonderful if they 
would put into the record, as our chairman suggested, what the in- 
crease was, up to the present time, of food distributed. 

One other question. Have you figures on what it costs to distribute ? 

Mr. Buackrorp. Beg pardon ? 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. What it costs to distribute a pound of 
food or per pound or per package ? 

Mr. Buackrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I think those would be good figures to 
have in the record. 

Mr. Biackrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I suggest that you send it up to the 
committee. 

Mr. Buackrorp. I can give it to you; I know the figures quite well. 

Mr. JoHnson. Is there any objection to that ? 

Mr. Garuines. It ought to go into the record without objection. 
Do you want to give it right now ? 

Mr. Biackrorp. Only if you wish. As you all know, the CARE or- 
ganization advertises that it distributes 22 pounds of food for a dollar 
contribution. This is an exceptional achievement, particularly when 
you understand that the CARE organization is completely a paid 
organization. It isa fantastic achievement. 

In religious agency programs only because of the fact that we have 
ae numbers of volunteer personnel the figures run higher than 
that. 

In our own Protestant organization—these figures will be hard for 
you to believe, but they are true—400 and some odd, I believe 466 
pounds of food last year were distributed overseas for each dollar 
of contribution. This seems almost impossible. But actually it is 
true. 

In the Catholic organization, which has programs in many coun- 
tries, Spain and Italy, which is widely Catholic and, therefore, the 
mechanics of the Catholic Church are used and they have larger 
volumes, they run even larger figures than this. 
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I would not attempt to say—it may run 600 or 700 pounds per 
dollar of cost. This seems fantastic, but it is actually true. 

Mrs. Cuaprer. I would say it is possible for any of the vountary 
agencies to distribute in great bulk. The reason that 22 pounds of 
CARE at $1 cost, which is only one of the surplus food programs, 
covers our costs of packaging. When it comes to us in bulk, we pack- 
age it to family size, and it is distributed overseas at CARE cost in 
a country. CARE, also, has a large school feeding program in some 
11 countries today, and in that instance, we deliver great quantities, 
you see, of bulk food for very small costs, and the country receiving 
the food pays CARE’s cost of supervision of the end use of that 
food. So that I think this is true, also, of the other voluntary agencies, 
There are several different ways in which surplus food is used and 
handled by the agency. 

Mr. Drxon. Are awe parochial schools that you are speaking of 
or public schools? 

Mrs. Cuapper. These are public schools. 

Mr. Drxon. There is supervision in the public schools? 

Mrs. Crapper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Drxon. Let me ask you this question. Have you heard of any 
dissatisfaction concerning the distribution of these foods, on the 
ground of partiality being shown as to the church or organization the 
food is distributed to? Have you heard of any such dissatisfaction 
among these groups ? 

Mrs. CLAPPER. Pestainty we have not. CARE has not received any 
such complaints. I suppose that there have been such criticisms, but 
there is no partiality as far as CARE is concerned, and I can vouch 
for that. 

I have seen the operations of the other voluntary agencies overseas 
and I am sure it is not the intent of any of them to show any partiality. 

Mr. Drxon. Miss Richardson, do you have anything that you care to 
add about that? 

Miss Ricwarpson. Well, sir, I would make the same statement as 
Mrs. Clapper has just made. That is, it certainly is not the intention 
of any of these agencies and, by and large, there has been no partiality 
excepting cases of a few individuals, which is just human nature, but 
it is really so small that it is of no consequence. 

Mr. Drxon. I realize, of course, that it is impossible for you to tell 
the ultimate disposition of these foods. But I happen to know, and 
I am sure that you are also aware of that fact, that there are instances 
where the recipients of the food trade their food for other things that 
are unnecessary—alcoholic beverages for instance. 

Are you, your agency, or any of the agencies to your knowledge able 
todoanything about that? Isit possible? 

Mr. Biacxrorp. Sir, if I may answer, in every case where it is possi- 
ble to do so, the agencies try to distribute foods in bulk form. Some 


of the people come in with a pail and get reconstituted milk or they | 


get flour in a bucket, you see, rather than in a closed package, in the 
final distribution in the field. 

This is done whenever possible in order to avoid exactly this sort 
of thing or at least make it very very difficult mechanically to convert 


that food. 
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Now, there are some cases, sir, and this is my understanding—there 
js a thing that they call priority of need existing with certain in- 
dividuals, where you have, for instance, a very impoverished family. 
That family may have a certain amount of food given to them for sup- 
plementary feeding for a week or two. 

Now, maybe a child gets ill suddenly and this family finds that they 
have nothing to get medicine with, you see, and to pay the doctor. 
In that case they may break what is, with us, a compact, and trade 
something for some medicine. So there is a priority of need in indi- 
vidual cases but not very much. 

Mr. Dixon. In Hong Kong that is quite a general practice, in fact 

you, might call it a black market, where they are also selling the 
food. 
Mr. Biackrorp. The black-market operations are quite small, al- 
most, considering the scope of the total program, almost negligible. 
In Hong Kong, sir, I believe that you are correct but you must re- 
member that in Hong Kong you have the most fantastic human 
destitution that has ever existed and I think we cannot use Hong 
Kong as a comparison, comparing it with the rest of the world. 

Mr. Dixon. I know just what you are up against, I appreciate 
that problem. 

Mr. Biackrorp. It is terrible. 

Mr. Drxon. Do you have any system of auditing, or audit check? 

Mr. Biackrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dixon. And you try tocorrect those things. 

Mr. Biackxrorp. Oh, yes, sir. 

Miss Ricuarpson. If I may break in, sir, we are also working in 
conjunction with the local police in all of these countries. 

For instance, in our own Greek program, we are told there are 
usually a couple or 3 weeks of cases pending in the court at any one 
time for small violations. In other words, our Athens office is work- 
ing constantly to follow up on any of these violations. It is bound 
to happen in any program. 

Mr. Dixon. Do you have a regular system of audit? 

Miss RicHarpson. Yes, indeed. We submit reports to the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration once every 6 months. These 
reports show exactly what is in inventory and how it is distributed 
and therefore it. provides a justification. 

Mr. Dixon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Matthews. 

Mr. Marruews. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am particular interested in this program and have followed the 
discussion very closely. I have enjoyed so much the fine information 
that you have given. There is one question I would like to ask— 
well, I would like to ask several questions. 

I know that you are trying every way in the world to be sure that 
the people who get this food realize that it comes as a gift from the 
United States. 

When the packages are, you might say, stamped, is it in the native 
languages or is it stamped in the English language? In other words, 
if it is stamped in Arabic, then the Arabian recipients know, of 
course, that it comes from the United States; whereas, if it is in English 
then some Arabians may not know that. Is it stamped in the native 
languages? 
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Mrs. Crapper. If I may answer that, speaking for CARE, we ne- 
gotiated with the Department of Agriculture for quite a while about 
getting the imprint put on in the language of the people concerned, 
the people who were to get the package. 

However, there are technical difficulties. For instance, we are told 
that if the imprint is put on and it is in the Government warehouse, 
then that ties up the Government warehouse in such a way that they 
cannot release these same goods to Italy or to Hong Kong for them to 
be used there because the people in Hong Kong, naturally, do not 
speak—would not be able to read it. They say that it takes away the 
necessary flexibility and, therefore, the Department of Agriculture 
has thought that it is not a practical thing to do. 

In this country, we understand this. However, when it goes over- 
seas, when the goods get overseas, we do put posters up at the main 
distribution centers—and I think I can speak here for all of our agen- 
cies in general—we put a poster up at the main distribution centers 
explaining in the native language what this distribution is and that 
it is a gift of the American people, that it is not to be sold or ex- 
changed and, normally, the name of the agency responsible for dis- 
tribution also appears. 

Mr. Matruews. I am very much interested in that because, as you 
realize, not only what we do but what we get credit for doing is im- 
portant. That is one area that I have had some concern about, the 
possibility that the Communists, to be specific, take advantage of this 
situation and create a false impression about this food that comes 
from America because Americans want to do things to be helpful, and 
give credit to another country. 

There is another question I would like to ask. Could you give me 
just for information how many missionaries there are abroad, people 
connected with our churches, among these voluntary groups? I think 
that if we could get some idea about how many of them there are who 
are doing this for the love of their God, you might say, and love of 
their fellow men—could you tell us approximately how many ? 

Mr. Brackxrorp. Something in excess of 2 million, 

Mr. Marruews. Two million—isn’t that amazing? 

Mr. Buackrorp. In excess of 2 million people. 

Mr. Garuines. Along that line, I wonder if you would be good 
enough or if you could not list the names of these various organiza- 
tions? Could you read them off to us at this time, the main ones 
among those who are engaged in this work ? 

Mr. Biackrorp. I can almost give it to you from memory. 

Mr.-Garuines. That will be all right. 

Mr. Buackrorp. The American Friends Service Committee; the 
Mennonite Center Committee; the Humanitarian Service Committee; 
Church World Service, which is the agency of 35 of them, that is, of 
the major Protestant churches; Catholic Relief Services; CARE. 

Whom have I left out? 

Miss Ricuarpson. Joint Jewish Distribution. 

Mr. Buackrorp. Oh, yes, Joint Jewish Distribution, which is the 
Jewish agency. 

Miss Ricuarpson. And I may add, sir, that there are several ethnic 
groups among them being American Funds for Czechoslovakian Ref- 
ugees; United Lithuanian-American Relief Committee; United Uk- 
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ranian-American Relief Committee; American Relief for Poland— 
J am not quite sure that that is still operating. 

Mr. Biacxrorp. No. 

Mr. Matruews. If I may interrupt, I think that if you could just 
supply the list for the record, it would be helpful. 

Mir. Buackrorp. We will be glad to do that. 

(The lists and additional data referred to are as follows:) 


Surplus commodities donated to voluntary agencies for free oversea distribution 
abroad, 1950-58 


[Figures relate to poundages and are approximate] 


Million Million 
pounds pounds 
1960-53 (4-year total)... OO 1 2000 2s a ae ae 1, 200 
ED edibdin eben cichnnctintmibom danbebenncabaonh 100 1 900F ba eee ee 1, 750 
I isan as itriiaitnatertantah dae anions tarthesilat OTD 1GUO 6 bie dS 1, 800 


Ocean freight costs (reimbursed by the United States to agencies distributing 
surpluses abroad), 1953-58 


a GRDG, GOB 1 BOE «cei tthe cieinieteestios $23, 112, 800 
OO on nce mesignane 8, 306, 906 | 1OGG. -2.nnntrnccmeincoont 24, 368, 045 
DE ies natcninaininimrmmeennsieiis 8, 899, 002 —_ 
this Soap aacbeshakaniiapasenccminion 12, 570, 647 NA i. scicnnsibebitiigi 72, 484, 139 


American voluntary agencies engaged during 1958 in free distribution of U.S. 
surpluses abroad 


American Friends Service Committee 

American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee 
American Middle East Relief 

American Mission to Greeks 

Assemblies of God—Foreign Service Committee 
Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Church World Service 

Cooperative for American Relief Everywhere (CARE) 
Foster Parents’ Plan 

Hadassah 

International Rescue Committee 

Lutheran World Relief 

Mennonite Central Committee 

Tolstoy Foundation 

Unitarian Service Committee 

United Lithuanian Relief 

World Relief Commission—N.A.E. 


Suggestion as to clearer delineation of congressional intent for surplus use 
under “Food for peace” policy 


The Agricultural Act of 1949 as amended (Public Law 480) seems to be a very 
excellent piece of legislation and to include—with a possible few exceptions— 
permissive provisions under which tremendous amounts of surplus commodities 
could find their way into markets abroad and also could be utilized for assistance 
to hungry hundreds of millions overseas. 

These hungry people, who are without means to purchase food, who are non- 
self-sufficient and who—psychologically frustrated, despairing, with little faith 
in themselves or in the future—not only are the prime target of communism but 
also constitute a vital factor, because of their basic unproductiveness, in the 
situations of economic illness that beset underdeveloped nations abroad. 

From experience gained in contact with administration of Public Law 480 in the 
interest of voluntary agency operations, it often has seemed that utilization of 
the law’s provisions are at a level far below the possible potential. 

Without mandatory legislation, which commonsense dictates should always be 
avoided if possible, it is obvious that performance under any act of Congress 
can be at a level no higher than the administrative interpretation of the intent 
of the act concerned. 
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Naturally enough, in an operation where reticence to exceed the intent of Con- 
gress is strong, such interpretation and performance is highly liable to be geared 
to a lower rather than to a higher degree of the permissiveness of an act. 

Definite clarity in the reports that accompany acts, with unmistakably direc. 
tive language, spelling out with as little as possible opportunity for mistaken 
interpretation, might in many cases give administrative people a sense of greater 
discretion to more thoroughly apply the provisions of the acts than they might 
otherwise feel or exercise. 

For instance, H.R. 2420 (as also H.R. 3066 and 3976) directly and unmistak- 
ably suggests a number of actions which have for a long time been permissive 
under Public Law 480. 

Were such items as clearly and directively impressed upon administrative 
offices in the reports on Public Law 480, it would seem that the actions now 
sought might well have been taken previously. 

It would seem, as governmental operations become so increasingly intricate 
and involve such increasingly great numbers of people of discretionary level, 
that there may be evolving a greater responsibility than formerly for the Con- 
gress to assist administrative agencies by clearer directives in reports. 

Such a practice—particularly where there are recognized differences of basic 
perspective between Congress and administrative officers—might be conducive 
of a better carrying out of congressional intent as well as obviating much of 
the critical comment that often arises in both branches of Government and which 
not only confuses, many times, the American people and people abroad, but which 
also—by its existence—weakens respect for our democratic process. 


APPRAISAL OF U.S. SurpPLUS SHARING PROGRAMS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR WIDER 
EFFECTIVENESS 


Since the enactment of the Agricultural Act of 1949—partially incorporated 
into the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (Public 
Law 480)—making surplus American agricultural products available to over- 
seas voluntary agencies for free distribution to needy persons abroad, there 
has existed a developing partnership between the voluntary agencies and the 
American Government that is undoubtedly without parallel or precedent either 
in scope of operations or value to the free world. 

Until 1954, the growth of the overseas surplus distributions programs was 
comparatively moderate. During the 4-year period of 1950-53, only about 300 
million pounds of surpluses—mainly dairy products and shortenings—were 
distributed in areas of need abroad. 

Public Law 480 provided increased opportunity and additional facilities for 
surplus disposal by American voluntary agencies and during fiscal year 1955 
such shipments abroad reached 403 million pounds as against the previous an- 
nual average of 75-80 millions. 

In fiscal year 1956, during which wheat, corn, rice, and dried beans were re- 
leased to overseas distribution programs, the relief agency programs expanded 
rapidly. 

With this added opportunity for service benefiting from the fact that, by this 
time, the agencies had been able to perfect worldwide distribution facilities 
of high efficiency, nearly a billion and a quarter pounds—three times that of 
the previous year—were distributed to the hungry, homeless, and destitute as a 
gift of the American people. 

During fiscal year 1957, shipments abroad by 22 agencies, going to needy 
people in more than 75 of our sister nations totaled above one and a half billion 
pounds. 

Since then, shipments under Public Law 480 have averaged one and three- 
quarters to two billion pounds annually. 

Despite the magnitude of this greatest of food relief efforts, there are still 
many millions of impoverished and undernourished persons in need, far ex- 
ceeding in number those now being ministered to in the overseas distribution 
process. 

NEED FOR IMPROVED EFFICIENCY IN BASIC CONTROLS 


Government responsibilities for the overseas distribution program at the out- 
set were shared by various existing Government agencies both here and in the 
recipient areas abroad—among them bureaus within the Department of Agri- 
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culture and within ECA, MSA, FOA, and later ICA, in the embassies over- 
seas, in U.S. Overseas Missions, in agricultural missions, and so forth, and in 
the Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid. 

During the more or less experimental stages of the food distribution program, 
the combination of these departments and bureaus was fairly adequate to the 
task, despite the fact that the individual units concerned often necessarily 
operated upon policies divergent in interests and concepts. ; 

Since the inception of the program, little change has occurred in the operat- 
ing machinery, particularly as concerns the vital control points abroad, and 
there has been little actual change at home despite an apparent and recognized 
need which has somewhat recently resulted in attempts to remedy the situation 
through interdepartmental coordinating groups. 

Meanwhile the agencies’ programs of distribution, as a result of the en- 
thusiastic nationwide response and support accorded them by individual Ameri- 
cans, and their representatives in Congress and the administration leadership, 
have “grown like Topsy” almost overnight, placing inordinately heavy strain 
upon the improvised machinery of operation. 

Many circumstances have arisen that tend to militate against the basic ob- 
jectives of the partnership to meet human need. 

Such circumstances are largely an inescapable result of the rapid growth 
of the programs, and the progressive involvement of more and more depart- 
ments of Government (however well suited to cooperation) and the resulting 
conflict of concepts and ideas and interests. 

The persons and bureaus concerned with the program have attempted, and 
continue to attempt, to do their very best within the governmental structures 
in which they found themselves. _ 

However, as there has, up to now, been no articulated policy or philosophy 
of program, there has been no way to acquaint the many concerned people 
and bureaus with the underlying aims toward which they should bend their 
efforts. 

In view of the rapid expansion of the programs, thorough top level discus- 
sion and study of the total situation—with agency personnel and governmental 
officials working together—is essential. 

Such a study by a workable group—joined perhaps by qualified industry 
people—drawing upon actual experience and viewing current problems and 
approaches realistically, could produce a valuable clarification in procedures 
and applications and could contribute effectively to a greatly increased efficiency. 

Only through such a concerted effort—drawing upon the experience of all 
involved—can there be achieved the potential that lies in America’s oppor- 
tunity to utilize her abundance for the greatest good. 


Mr. Matruews. I realize you cannot pin it down 100 percent, but 
that number that you have estimated of 2 million people, are they 
all Americans ? 

Mr. Buiackrorp. No, sir. The bulk of these, of course, come from 
the religious organization network. 

Well, now, this is really very simple. Let’s take it in terms of the 
Catholics, because there we have an instance of a unilateral struc- 
ture, and they are easy to get at in each area. If it is in Spain, for 
instance, there exists there a great network of churches, priests and 
sisters, and these are the people who contribute of their time from 
their other duties and, in the final analysis, they constitute the 
mechanics of distribution. 

In Greece, you have the Greek Orthodox Church, a semi-Protestant 
organization allied with the churches of America. We convey the 
surpluses to Greece and through their distribution centers, et cetera, 
eventually they go to each village and are distributed through the 
mechanics of the Greek Orthodox Church, who have a priest in every 
Village. This is why it is possible for these foods to be distributed 
in such quantities at such comparatively minor cost, as there is no 


ee mechanical structure in the world which could possibly 
O it. 
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Mr. Matruews. I have read this book, the Ugly American—— 

Mr. Buackrorp. Yes, sir, and we have read it, too. 

Mr. Matruews. We are going to have a lot of Ugly Americans ip 
this wonderful program. For those of you who have not read the 0 
book, that is a very complimentary term. 

This Ugly American in this instance of the book is fighting for the | 
survival of America. Not trying to pin you down, but would there 
be hundreds or thousands of these Ugly Americans involved in this 
program ¢ 

Mr. Buackrorp. Not in the overseas operation 

Mr. Marruews. Are there not missionaries abroad of different 
churches ? 

Mrs. Crapper. I cannot answer that, but I would just like to say | 
that CARE sends into every mission Americans, one or two or three, 
depending on the size of the mission, who have the supervisory control 
and then they in turn employ an indigenous staff of people, so it is 
very hard to pin down the actual numbers. 

CARE, if you are interested, has at this moment 250 Americans de 








supervising CARE work in 26 countries of the world. 

Mr. Marruews. Thank you. 

Now, one or two more questions. : 

We find that the Russians are making propaganda hay about the use 
of this program as a surplus-disposal program, a program for the 
disposal of agricultural waste. You know, you can think of a disposal, 
as kitchen garbage. The idea the Russians are trying to convey is that 





we sent over surplus and waste, the idea being that if it is something | w 
that we don’t use, we give it away. N 
Do you find that in your program it would be better to get another gc 
name like food-for-peace or sharing the food program, or something | to 
like that? th 
I am conservative, now, and I don’t want to get the wrong name 
for it. But do you find that idea has been of some concern to you! pe 
Mrs. Ciaprer. Yes, we have talked it over in the American Council th 
on several occasions, and they wish that we could find another word 
which would be a happier word. | ai 
Mr. Marrnews. You think that this committee should think about 
it, because it represents a problem, maybe not a major problem, but 
something to think about? 
Mrs. Cuapper. A terminology that would be happier psychologically, | op 
as far as the people receiving it. 
Mr. Marruews. One more question and I am through. ha 
I would like to know, as a member of this committee, and I have the | pr 
honor of being a member of the Foreign Operations Committee,I | th 
wonder if there is any legislation that we could try to get passed that 
would help you in your great program ? Ge 
As I understand it, you need long-range plans, and it would be | ha 
helpful if you could get other foods other than those foods now made | G 





available to you so far. But you are aware, are you, that the Secretary lat 
of Agriculture has permissive authority to do that now, and there is | 
no need for extra legislation in that regard. | ¥ 
Can you think of any others? 
Mr. Buackrorp. Yes, sir; I would like to say just one thing on that | me 
subject of legislation. 
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There is permission for this, but it is not too clear. The most im- 

rtant thing, I think, in connection with your needy people overseas, 
is their eventual rehabilitation, their eventual self-sufficiency, of course, 
obviously. ee 

Now, we give a great quantity of food away. However, no individual 

ts very much. ; 

For instance, there is a program in Hong Kong at the present time 
among fishermen who fish in the nearby area and who have become, 

ou might say, almost refugees. I think that there are 5 pounds 
of flour per month per person. This is 80 ounces of flour for 30 days, 
which is a little more—no, a little less—than 3 ounces per day, which 
is not a great gift to any individual, but it helps to supplement what 
they have. 

I say this first because I want you to understand that very few 
individuals are completely sustained. They get a little aid, too, and 
so while we may distribute nearly 2 billion pounds, and it sounds 
like a tremendous amount of food that is going out, but when it gets 
down to the individuals so much—but this is a little beside my point. 

More than anything else, I think what is needed overseas 1s some- 
thing to add as an end of this feeding. You see, what I mean is that 
feeding is not an end in itself; it only sustains life which, unless it 
becomes productive, is valueless. 

What is needed are programs, tremendous programs, which will 
lead to self-sufficiency. 

Mr. Marrnews. You know, that is the one thing that is sort of 
worrying me; that is, are we developing, you might say, all over the 
Nation a sort of welfare program where through the years we are 
going to have people come up or write in about their food and wanting 
to know why they cannot get more help—I am very intrigued about 
this. 

Mr. Biackrorp. And the self-development programs are very im- 
portant, and land reclamation, and better methods of farming, so 
that they can raise their own stuff. 

Mr. Matruews. These are in the programs, in our overall foreign- 
aid programs, the mutual security program, and other things. 

Mr. Biackrorp. They are too limited, sir. 

Mr. Matrnews. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Garutnes. Mr. Dague. I have promised Mr. Dague an 
ey. 

Mr. Dacur. I wish to say that I am reassured by the testimony we 
have heard this morning from CARE. That is one of my favorite 
programs and I donate to CARE every month. I am impressed by 
the activities and the good work that CARE has done. 

I know for a personal fact that packages that had been sent. to 
Germany reached the destination which CARE claimed that they 
had. I have received a raft of letters, letters which were written in 
German and which I sent over to the Library of Congress for trans- 
lation and which proved that needy people received the food. 

I am also impressed by the remarks we have heard about self-hel 

rograms, ar the line that you have suggested, Mr. Blackford. 

i 


ou were 2 ng about placing in the hands of these people the 
means to help themselves. 
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Mr. Buiackrorp. This is one point in the new legislation in these 
three identical bills, sir, about the suggested use of the moneys, the 
use of that money for economic development, where the country that 
gets the money will use it for economic development, and this could, 
and very sa pe a replace what we call the soft currencies, the 
local currencies which accumulate now under the title I operations, 

These currencies are available now and are being used to some 
extent for these programs of self-sufficiency, community development, 
and so forth, and I think it would be very unfortunate if there were to 
be lost and the funds were used by the local country for economic deyel- 
opment and not for things leading toward the rehabilitation and self. 
sufficiency of their impoverished people. There is a danger here, 
perhaps. 

Mr. Drxon. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Dacur. Yes. 

Mr. Drxon. Could you tell us how much of that is going for these 
programs ? 

Mr. Biackrorp. Well, comparatively speaking, percentagewise it ig 
not too much of it going for these programs, and yet there is a great 
deal being done. 

Mr. Gatutnes. Mr. Breeding. 

Mr. Breeprnc. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to ask if you 
know of the CROP organization, and if that is one of the organiza- 
tions that distributes food for you. They collect foods among the 
farmers. Do you have such a collection program? 

Mrs. Ciaprer. This is our own food collection program, and at 
Elkhart, Ind., we are collecting food from American farmers, which 
is a wonderful supplement, and the farmers started collecting food 
and giving it to us eee before, and the foods that they are providing 
are a wonderful complement to the diets. 

Mr. Breepine. The reason I asked the question is I want it brought 
out that CROP is one of the organizations that is helping. 

Mrs. Crapper. Yes indeed. 

Mr. Buacxkrorp. It is a subsidiary, you might say. 

Mr. Breepine. I would like to ask several more questions but sev- 
eral that I had intended to ask have been answered by questions from 
the gentleman from Florida. I would like to know if you have any 
figures on how many hungry people there are in the smcia sg 

Mr. Buiacxrorp. There are somewhere between 25 million and 30 
million people who are classed as homeless refugees. You can start 
with that. 

People who are hungry, there is a statement that two-thirds of the 
world population goes to bed what we would call hungry every night. 

Mr. OWA, What percentage of these do your organizations get 
food to? 

Mr. Buacxrorp. Well, we scratch the surface but lightly, believe 
me. We may reach 50 million to 70 million people, I believe, in all of 
the voluntary agency programs—but, as the man in Hong Kong said, 
you have to start with one, you know. 

Mr. Breeprne. If you had more food for distribution, could you get 
it to more people? 

Mr. Briackrorp. Well, if we had more food, and if we-had less, I 
hesitate to use the words “stringent regulations,” we could reach many 
more people. 
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Mr. Breepina. I am glad that we have discussed this situation be- 
cause we have millions of bushels of wheat in my district and certainly 
we would like to get some of it into the mouths of hungry people 
around the world. 

Mr. Biackrorp. So would we. 

Mrs. CLapreR. We would like to send our wheat to the East. 

Mr. Breepinc. We would love for you to have some of it. 

Mr. Biacxrorp. But the joker is, it costs a lot of money. 

Mr. Gatruines. You spoke about regulation. I am wondering if 
you could tell us whether or not this committee could do anything in 
that regard so that you may be able to do the job better, with less 
drawback. What are these regulations, these hindrances ? 

Mr. Brackrorp. Yes, sir, the committee could do something. 
these things are regulations based upon criteria that are set up b 
the administrative departments, and of course they are set up in all 
sincerity and in an attempt to do right. 

There is in the legislation a sort of a priority among needs that is 
written in, you might say, first, that we have to serve the American 
people first, which is proper. That is, that these foods that we use 
overseas are in excess of the foods anticipated to be needed here. 

And there is a criterion that only what is done in America can be 
done overseas, you see, food must be distributed in America first 
before it can be distributed overseas. 

Now, out of this grows a feeling among the administrative depart- 
ments that only such classes of people that receive foods here may 
receive them overseas. This is a little unrealistic. 

Over here, in the school feeding program, for instance, I believe 
that we don’t go above the high sc Soe the secondary schools, you 
see. And so overseas no food can be distributed in educational insti- 
tutions that are higher than the secondary school level. 

Well now, in the overseas world, this is not realistic, you ‘see, 
whereas here it is. This is only one example, but there are many 
many such which cut the volume of the program. 

For instance, in Greece, there is a list of classes of people, and I 
don’t know how many people—I believe there are three classes—— 

Miss Ricrarpson. If I may break in, there are 2 million people 
earning less than $40 a month out of a population of 8 million. 

The Cnarrman. How much? 

Miss Ricrarpson. Two million out of eight million earn less than 
$40 a month. 

Mr. Biackrorp. And we serve only the lower third of that. 

Mr. Jounson. Are you able to state where you draw the line, is it 
at $3 or where ? 

Mr. Biackrorp. We can get that figure. 

Miss Ricnarpson. Our distribution stops at about $3.50, and there 
is always a terrible decision to be made in some little village com- 
munity where this person who is earning $4.10 cannot have any 
food—where do you hen the line ? 

Mr. Jounson. Who promulgated those rules, the Department of 
Agriculture ? 

Miss Ricuarpson. This is the criterion set up in Greece. We just 
cannot feed everybody, we have to draw the line somewhere. 
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Mr. Marruews. If the gentleman would yield: I think it is awfully 
important in the program that we realize that Greece sets the criteria, 
by the way, that we do not set the criteria. 

Miss Ricwarpson. Oh, yes. 

The Cuamrman. How about orphanages ? 

Miss Ricuarpson. They are eligible. 

The Cuatmrman. You do feed those orphans? 

Miss Ricuarpson. Yes, we feed in many orphanages throughout the 
world. 

The Cuarrman. Have you experienced any difficulty in availability 
of the food, or is it always available? 

The reason I am asking is, suppose you make commitments, short- 
term commitments only, and I know that some of these organizations 
have said to me that it would be so much better if they could make 
long-term commitments and say, “We will make the foods available 
to you in such quantities of 1- or 2- or 3- or 4-year periods.” What 
do you think about that? 

Mr. Buackrorp. I think, sir, that you were called from the room 
while we were speaking on that point. 

The Cuarrman, I amsorry I was out. 

Mr. Buacxrorp. In the earlier part of the testimony, we spoke about 
the long-term principle in this current bill, and we consider and hope 
that it could be extended to other programs of assistance. 

The Carman. I suppose you have heard the testimony that the 
administration has taken a public position here that no additional 
authority is needed, that the administration now has the authority 
to make long-term commitments. 

Mr. Buacxrorp. [f this is true. 

The Cuamman. Well, I assume it is true. The administration says 
that it is true; but that is the purpose of this bill. 

These discussions have been very worth while because I think every 
member of the committee has indicated he wants the Secretary to have 
the authority. Of course, if the Secretary already has the authority, 
there is no profit in passing another bill. 

Mr. Buackrorp. Well, I suppose that you could put in mandatory 
legislation. 

The Cuarrman. I don’t know about mandatory legislation on this 
subject, but I do think that the Secretary should be impressed with 
the fact that everybody here seems to agree, even the administration 
witnesses themselves, that long-term commitments under certain cir- 
cumstances would be good. 

The only reason the administration opposes it, I think, is that it 
contemplates the possibility that these surpluses may disappear and 
our Government will have to go into the market and buy food and 
then make it available. I think that is probably their objection to 
the bill. 

But let me come back to this. Have you experienced any difficulty 
in having food available when you need it ? 

Mr. Briackrorp. Only in types of food. There has always been 
some type of food available. 

There are at the present time no oils available. At one time there 
was cottonseed and other oil, but there are no oils or fats available 
whatsoever now. 
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We are hoping, and we have asked the Secretary to make available 
oils from the incoming crops which are taken into inventory in soy- 
beans. This oil is tremendously valuable and there isa great quantity 
that is coming into the surplus inventory. At the present time they 
are thinking of cottonseed oil, but they have the option to sell it. A 
month from now there will be plenty of quantities of soybean oil, and 
we are hopeful that they will take these soybeans and press the oil 
out and that we can get some portion of it. 

We are purchasing oils in the market ourselves for free distribution. 
Church World Service alone last week, I think, sent out for $100,000 
worth of oil. 

The Cuamman. Are you doing anything at all in Brazil? I un- 
derstand that because of a long drought, people down there are ac- 
tually facing starvation and are starving. 

Miss RicuHarpson. Yes, indeed, sir. Iam speaking now for Church 
World Service, but I know that the Catholics have also done some- 
thing there. We have spent in cash roughly $30,000 over a period 
and it is being farmed out as work, largely, and also food, offers o 
food, some of it brought from the South in the agricultural areas and 
shipped North. 

The CHairman. But have you been able to send surpluses to that 
area ? 

Miss Ricnarpson. Mr. Chairman, this is our big trouble, because 
the Brazilian Government—well, it is a question, f think, largely of 
national pride. 

We have been trying to send surpluses and also the U.S. Govern- 
ment has offered surpluses under title II, and it is being refused. 

Mr. Biackrorp. There is involved here, Mr. Cooley, a thing that is 
of ent importance, I think. 

think that in our programs both of sales of surplus and in our 
program of free distribution of surpluses, there is a principle that 
has not been applied. 

That is, that in these things, I think that not only should the desires 
and wishes of the seller be considered, but the desires and wishes and 
acceptability of a product to the buyer, that should be of paramount 
consideration. In the programs of Free distribution, I think the needs 
and wishes of the receiver are very important, equally as important as 
the wishes of the giver. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that, and I agree. But this situation 
in Brazil 

Mr. Buackxroor. The Brazilian situation is tragic. 

The Cuarrman, It really is very tragic, that national pride and 
policy prevents our giving food to starving people. I think that is 
what is happening in Brazil and maybe in other places. 

Mr. Buackrorp. There should be some way that our ingenuity may 
find to make it acceptable. 

The Cuatrman. Right, and it is up to you people. I do not think 
it can be done by politicians or ako of this committee, or by the 





administration, because it seems the State Department has not been 
able to break that situation; but it occurs to me that church people 
may do something. 

Miss RicnHarpson. We are trying constantly. We have a man down 
there and he has negotiated for several months on behalf of ourselves 
and the Lutheran World Relief Committee. 
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The Cuarrman. I understand that some of the governments in the 
northeastern states of Brazil have actually tried to get food into that 
stricken area, but when they get to their Federal Government 

Miss Ricuarpson. The Federal Government, yes—that is the 
difficulty, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And the Secretary and everybody else, of course, 
has to work through the Government. 

Miss RicHarpson. The local governments surely are in favor. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Gatruines. Mr. McGovern. 

Mr. McGovern. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

This is a program that is very cluse to my heart. Most of the 
questions I had intended to ask have already been answered, but there 
are a couple of points I would like to raise. 

First of all, I am wondering what you people find is the temper of 
the American people toward this program as contrasted with their 
attitudes towards direct Government aid programs. 

Mrs. Crapper. Well, I would like to say that I think there is a 
feeling among the people of the United States that—well, an apprecia- 
tion of the people-to-people aspect of the voluntary programs, and 
that is why you have such a nationwide acceptance of the voluntary 
agencies and the job they are doing. 

I suppose that it is natural; that Government aid is somethin 
that is easy to shoot at, and I don’t know how widespread it is, but 
do think that the voluntary agencies offer to the people of the United 
States and to the Government of the United States a facility in these 
developing parts of the world that is extremely valuable, in the 
present picture, certainly, and in the long-term picture, of getting 
people on their own feet so that they can take care of themselves. 

Mr. McGovern. My understanding is that one of the problems in 
using American surplus food, or any kind of food overseas, is the 
particular taste of the people we are trying to help. To what extent 
are you making an effort to convert American food into a form that 
will be palatable to the people we are trying to help? 

I notice that you mentioned Bulgar wheat. Is that a very extensive 
program ¢ 

Mr. Biackrorp. No, sir, there is no bulgur wheat being used at the 
present time in the program, none is available to us. 

I think in all fairness to the administration we should say that the 
manufacture of Bulgar wheat is an expensive process and it adds 
almost double to the cost. It costs about, roughly, 3 cents to process 
a 3-cent product, and to do this and then give it away is really laying, 
I think, a little bit of a burden, perhaps, on the American people. 

As I say, there is no Bulgar wheat available and the Department 
has made none available, and I think they are wise in this matter, any- 
way, in this regard. 

I think there is room for development of Bulgar wheat under title 
I because there are a great many rice-eating areas where rice is in tre- 
mendous shortage, and this wheat could be used, Bulgar wheat. It is 
in a sense a closer food. 

Mr. McGovern. And private industry might be encouraged to move 
into this ? 

Mr. Biackrorp. We hope, very much. 
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Mr. Breepine. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. McGovern. Yes. 

Mr. Breepine. Do you think there would be any merit in setting 
up a world food bank that would be handled by the United Nations? 
Do you feel that other countries would participate in a world food 
bank for hungry people? 

Miss Ricnarvson. Yes, I think it is a very likely solution, because, 
for instance, UN ESCO is not experiencing difficulties as we are in deal- 
ing with Brazil, because Brazil is a member of UNESCO itself and it 
does not feel this reluctance, like they do about accepting gifts from 
the United States, even from voluntary agencies. 

Mr. Breepinc. I am glad to hear you say that. Several Members of 
Congress have introduced legislation to this effect. 

The CHarrMan. Well, I can tell you that officials of FAO are not 
in favor of a food bank. I have explored that with them, and the 
say they are not in favor of it at all. They say that it all sounds well 
and you may be impressed with the idea at first, but after discussing 
it, you may understand there may be very good reason why they are 
not in favor. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. May I ask this question. In the makeup of the items 
that are included in this 22-pound package, do you have the same 
things going to the various countries, or do you have different items 
in different packages going to various countries? In other words, 
do you try to take care of the desires of the people in that particular 
section ? 

Miss Ricuarpson. You are speaking of the CARE program? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mrs. Crapper. I will answer for CARE. Yes, we pack rice to the 
rice-eating countries, but the rest of the contents 

Mr. Jones. In other words, you do have different types of packages, 
22-pound packages ? 

Mrs. Ciaprer. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. You were speaking of oils. Would there be any oils 
included in this package as presently constituted ? 

Mrs. Ciapper. There is no oil. 

Mr. Jonrs. There is no oil ? 

Mrs. Ciaprrr. No. 

Mr. Jones. Now, this oil that you were speaking about a minute 
ago, the soybean oil, in what form would that be Sistetbated if you 
had it? 

Mrs. Crarrer. Well, that isa question I cannot answer. 

Mr. Biackrorp. Oil is distributed both in packages and from large 
bulk containers. . 

Miss Ricuarpson. It is used for cooking. 

Mr. Jones. I meant the refined oil, oil which would be suitable for 
cooking. Of course, the soybean oil that the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration has, I understand, is not a product that could be used for 
cooking, it would have to be processed. 

Mr. Biackrorp. There would have to be some refinement made. 
Pa — Does your organization participate in the processing 
of the oil ¢ 
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Mr. Buacxrorp. No, we never have. TAD 

Mr. Jonzs. Is that processing done in the country of distribution? 

Mr. Bracxrorp. The processing is done here. All processing of 
products is done in America and then it is shipped. ; 

Mr. Jones. How would you distribute the soybean oil or the cotton- 
seed oil? In other words, you would have that processed here into a 
cooking oil before it was sent overseas ? 

Mr. Pi sniieieioe, It would be processed by Agriculture. 

Mr. Jones. By Agriculture? 

Mr. Buiacxrorp. By Agriculture, and made available to us in either 
comparatively small containers or in large drums. 

Mr. Jonrs. Then when it is distributed over there, it might be dis- 
tributed either in small containers or it could be distributed in bulk? 

Mr. Biackrorp. Ladled out, almost; yes, sir. This was the prac- 
tice some years back when we had some. 

Mr. Jones. One other question. What proportion of the food 
of the quantities of foods which are distributed, what proportion o 
that food is distributed in the CARE packages as contrasted with that 
distributed in bulk? 

Mrs. Crapper. I do not have the answer with me. I can send you 
the information. 

Mr. Biackrorp. My guess is that it would be one-third. 

Mrs. Ciaprer. I think, oh, it would be much less. I would think 
that it would be even less than—well, I would think about one-fifth 
of all of it. 

Mr. Jones. Well, let me ask you this, now. Approximately how 
many CARE packages were there, say, during the year 1958? 

Mrs. Crapper, Of the 22-pound packages? 

Mr. Jonres. Yes. How many? 

Mrs. Crapper. 3 billion. 

Mr. Jones. And most of those are distributed as the result of con- 
tributions of individuals? 

Mrs. Crapper. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. Are most of those distributed at the request of the 
distributor, or do most of them come in or send in and say, “Here is 
$10, send out 10 packages?” 

Mrs. Crapper. The name of the contributor goes on the package. 

Mr. Jonzs. I mean, do most of the people specify the area ? 

Mrs. Crapper. They specify the area where they would like for it 
to go. However, there are a great many who say, “Give it to the 
needy.” 

Mr. Drxon. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Garuinas. Yes. 

Mr. Dixon. The time is growing short, Mr. Blackford, but you 
have touched upon a problem that I am concerned with, and I would 
like to have some more comments from you about it. What can be 
done to further your program and to expand it, to expedite it, and to 
see that more goods get to more people? 

Now, of the hindrances or impediments, Mr. Blackford, that you 
said restricted your program—lI have made a summary of them. 

First, you said that you had to feed the American people first. 
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Fourth, some countries like Brazil will not accept our foods. 

Fifth, some of the food for the needy, like the oils or fats, need 

rocessing. 

Now, what have you to add to that, so that we can work to remove 
these barriers ? 

Mr. Buackrorp. Well, sir, I think I would like to say that the Bra- 
zilian situation is unique or almost—well, you can’t say “almost 
unique,” you can’t do that, but it is a single, almost, case. I cannot 
think of any other country, can any of you? 

Miss Ricuarpson. No. 

Mr. Buackrorp. I can’t think of any other country that refuses to 
take a gift. I don’t think there is any other country. 

Miss Ricuarpson. Well, Pakistan, come to think of it. 

Mr. Buackrorp. You find some reluctance in Pakistan and India, 
but they are not quite on the same basis as Brazil, and the reluctances 
there are mostly based on a desire of the indigenous government to 
control a little more of the distribution than the agencies can allow, 

ou see, 
; Now, these programs are programs which are controlled very care- 
fully and they are not allowed to be used for political purposes, and 
so it is impossible sometimes to do as much in a country as you would 
like, if the local government interferes too much, you see. 

Mr. Dixon. They want to distribute it, rather than you? 

Mr. Buackrorp. That is—I would rather not talk about that, but 
it is one of those things. Like I said before, human nature is human 
nature and politicians are politicians. 

Mr. Dixon. How about transportation as a factor? Do you have 
a situation where our shipments cannot get into the interiors? Take 
India, for example, Mr. Blackford. 

Mr. Buackrorp. No. Our ships get into India. 

You do have one limitation on the programs in foreign countries. 
It is not in the law, but it is in the regulations, I think, of ICA, that 
in these programs the recipient country pays for the cost of inland 
transportation. 

The fact is, sir, that sometimes and very often in the case of the 
very underdeveloped countries, that country just does not have the 
money todo that. This is quite true. 

In South America, for instance, it is particularly true in some coun- 
tries such as Bolivia, they just cannot afford it, they do not have the 
money. 

And then you also find this situation, that in a country there may be 

large numbers of people, perhaps in Jordan or some other areas, 
groups of people coming in as refugees from some other area, about 
whom the foci country, if I can say this in the vernacular, just could 
not care less. They do not have very much money anyway, and they 
cannot afford to spend it for inland transportation to feed these peo- 
ple that they feel don’t belong to them anyway, they have lots of 
people of their own to take care of. 
_ We have had, not too long ago, waivers of this in individual cases, 
it is a waiver from time to time in cases of very dire need, so that 
these inland freights can be paid for by any other source than the 
U.S. Government and then the shipments qualify for ocean transpor- 
tation reimbursement. 
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Mr. Drxon. Let me ask you, you have never been turned down on 
all the food you wanted ? 

Mr. Buackrorp. Only on types of commodities. 

Mr. Dixon. You mean, they probably were not in the excess 
category ? 

Mr. Biacxrorp. Well, sir, we have for a long time tried to get grain 
for our programs and we met with some resistance; but eventually 
they did give it to us in 1956. We had been trying for years to get 
it, but finally we did get the grain. 

Mr. Drxon. I understand that you have no facts. 

Mrs. Crapper. We don’t have facts. 

Mr. Biackrorp. We would very much like to. 

Mr. Garuines. Are there any more questions ¢ 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Gatuines. We want to thank you very much. We surely do 
appreciate your testimony. I want to say for myself, and I am sure 
that I speak for this whole committee, that I think that you, Mr. Black- 
ford, and you, Miss Richardson and you, Mrs. Clapper and all of 

ou, have done a marvelous job. We are indebted to you for appearing 
efore this committee and I look forward to reading your testimony 
more carefully. Thank you so much. 

Miss Ricuarpson. Thank you for the invitation to be with you and 
for hearing us this morning. 

Mr. Garuines. We will next hear from Mr. Whatley. Mr. Whatley, 
you do have a statement ? 


STATEMENT OF DAVID WHATLEY, APPEARING AS AN INTERESTED 
INDIVIDUAL 


Mr. Wuattey. Thank you, Mr. Gathings. The hour is getting late. 
I will be very, very brief. 

I would like, before making my comments on the Poage bill, to 
answer several questions that were raised on the operations of the 
voluntary agencies abroad, if I may be so presumptuous. As the 
chairman and many members of the committee know, I have no con- 
nection with the voluntary agencies nor do I receive any compensa- 
tion from my legislative activities from there, nor have I since the 
Lobby Act was enacted. 

First, on the statistics of distribution over the years, the distribution 
by the voluntary agencies and UNICEF, which is also included as an 
authorized distributor under section 416 of title III, in fiscal year 
1953 constituted only $24 million worth of commodities. 

This jumped in fiscal year 1954 to $69 million and in 1955 to $197 
million and after grains were made available to an aggregate of $302 
million. 

Mr. Dixon. What year was that last one? 

Mr. Wuattey. Fiscal 1956. Thereafter 

Mr. Drxon. That is dollars? 

Mr. Wuattey. Yes, sir. Thereafter, as the chairman may recall, in 
1956 there was enacted the ocean freight amendments which trans- 
ferred the cost of ocean freight on these commodities for title III from 
ICA aid financing to CCC financing under title II, which is now the 
law. 
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This amendment we, who had worked so hard for having it enacted, 
had hoped would enable the voluntary agencies to expand their dis- 
tribution abroad in tremendous amounts. 

The $253 million in 1957 was not exceeded in 1958, and that has 
been a considerable disappointment 

Mr. Dixon. May I interrupt to ask you if you have the figure for 
in fiscal 1958 ? 


mn | 
ly Mr. Wuattey. For fiscal 1958, Mr. Dixon, the figure was $272 





SS 


ret million only as compared to $302 million in fiscal year 1956. 

The program, therefore, is leveling off instead of expanding, and it 
needs to be expanded. 

Mr. Blackford has covered many points which pose problems and 
restrictions, in my viewpoint unnecessary restrictions, upon the opera- 
tions of voluntary agencies. 

I particularly want to point out in some countries the voluntary 

do | agencies are unable to undertake large person-to-person programs, and 
they happen to be the large underdeveloped areas such as India and 
Pakistan where the impact is pitifully small. 

of _ The total amount of flour aistribasted in India in fiscal 1958 by the 


ng | voluntary agencies and UNICEF was approximately equal to that in 
my | Hong Kong, and the need in India, I think you will agree, is at least 


| 100 times as great as the need in Hong Kong. There are 1 million 
nd people in Hong Kong and at least 200 million in India that stand in 
need. The situation in Pakistan is similar. 
| I have a table showing the shipments made during fiscal 1958 by 
countries—I would like that in the record. 
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Mr. Gatuines. Without objection, it may be inserted at this point. 
ED (The table referred to is as follows :) 
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Sec. 416 foreign donation program—Shipments made during fiscal year 1958 (data 
by countries )—Continued 


(Thousands of pounds] 
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Mr. McIntire. If I may interrupt. 

Mr. Wuattey. Yes, Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McIntire. How much of that situation is due to internal prob- 
lems in India? 

Mr. Wuattry. I think that most of the source, Mr. McIntire is re- 
lated to the point that Mr. Blackford just made, that the Government 
of India, the Government of Pakistan, the Government of Jordan, do 
not have the financial resources to pay the inland transportation cost 
of these commodities, which is considerable. 

The Government of India, for example, as you know, has a 5-year 
program in which they have allocated the cost of various govern- 
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mental services. They feel they cannot exceed those expenditures, 
either politically or economically, to any great extent. 

Mr. McIntire. Well, it becomes a very difficult and grave problem 
in this task that we have undertaken of feeding people in other coun- 
tries, particularly where we are faced with restrictions and even refus- 
als on the part of other countries where the governments, no matter 
how they may rationalize the fact within their objectives, nevertheless 
restrict the distribution of these foods to their own people. 

To what extent would you say that we have a responsibility, not 
only a responsibility from a humanitarian standpoint, but from the 
standpoint of, say, funding on our part; in other words, to what extent 
do we have a responsibility for pressing where that problem is con- 
fronting us, beyond what we are now doing, in a situation like that? 
Do you think we should press them? Do you feel we do have a cer- 
tain responsibility, perhaps? 

Mr. Wuat ey. I would agree. 

Mr. McIntire. We are making a substantial contribution in the 
funding of their programs, both by loans, and certainly, in the past, 
by very substantial grants. 

Now, surely, we can admit that they do have a problem of financing 
interior transportation, but it is their government that has elected not 
to provide that money. And on top of that, it is their election as to 
whether they will use some of those internal revenues as well as exter- 
nal revenues of which we are a substantial contributor. 

Mr. Wuattey. The situation is certainly tragic and I agree, Mr. 
McIntire, that our Government ought to use its bargaining power to 
persuade the Government of India to fund some of these costs. 

I suggest that a portion, perhaps, of all of the costs of internal dis- 
tribution that are now borne by the Government of India could be 
borne out of Public Law 480 currencies that we are granting to India. 

In 1956 India was one of the two countries who received a grant 
under 104(e), up until the end of 1957 they were one of only two coun- 
tries, the other being Greece. And it was justified because that grant 
constituted the differential between the world price of grain and the 
cost at which the grain was sold to the people of India, which is a 
subject that was touched upon by Mr. Pat O’Leary yesterday. 

Rather than set the precedent of lowering world prices, we made 
them the grant of $54 million. 

But since the adoption of the conference report which many mem- 
bers of this committee were instrumental in having enacted last year 
on the extension of Public Law 480, S. 3420, in which report there was 
contained this paragraph which directed the executive branch to make 
nang of these currencies for projects which are not suitable for 
oans. The executive branch, the President, delegated this authority 
tothe Bureau of the Budget, as both a waiver of section 1415, utilizing 
the authority already contained in the law, section 104(e), together 
with the last proviso of section 104, and made several grants, in the 
language of the conference report, “for non-self-liquidating projects 
for the development of human resources and skill,” primarily de- 
signed to permit. the governments to finance health and educational 
projects which had not been financed before. 

The statistics on that I will suomit for the record, but may I men- 
tion just one, that up to the present time there have been less than 
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$1 million worth, of over $1 billion allocated to ICA, which is used 
for health and sanitation projects, and that was just one project to 
finance the sanitation project, which was an income-producing water- 
works project in Paraguay. 

Mr. Drxon. If the gentleman would yield—— 

Mr. MoIntire. Yes. 

Mr. Drxon. Would you say that in your work you are hampered 
and being held up by the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Wuattey. No, sir, the Bureau of the Budget has been extremely 
cooperative in following the directives. 

Mr. Drxon. Well, what is holding it up; what can Congress do in 
that respect ? 

Mr. Wuattey. Well, in this limited respect, Mr. Dixon, and this 
may apply to those countries where they consider the United States 
has accumulated or will accumulate an amount of currencies under 
Public Law 480 which are, so far, surplus to the United States needs 
for any foreseeable future, that they have permitted grants in those 
countries, four grants thus far, made to India, Pakistan, Yugoslavi 
and Ceylon, constituting approximately a program of $60 million o 
these currencies. To get back to Mr. McIntire’s question, in my view 
legally and politically, it would be possible, if the Government of 
India proves that they are unable to finance the cost of inland freight 
and the distribution of these commodities, these grants that have 
already been made to India could be utilized for that purpose, because 
that would certainly follow the dictate of Congress in the develop- 
ment of human resources, and it would promote the health, almost 
equally as the expenditures of money in other health programs, with 
the exception of malaria eradication; no expenditure can equal the 
impact of that on health. 

Mr. Garutnes. Mr. Whatley, you have appeared before this com- 
mittee almost every time that the subject of foreign aid has come up, 
and you have been most helpful, and your testimony has always been 
very valuable. I wonder, if you would be kind enough, I would like 
it if you would give us a little bit of your background for the record. 
Tell us something about your education and the organizations, if any, 
that you are affiliated with. 

Mr. Wuattey. I am affiliated with no organization except the 
Methodist Church, Mr. Chairman, and a social fraternity. 

I was trained as a lawyer and I came to Washington in 1930. I 
went to law school at night and practiced law on a small scale, pri- 
marily asa consultant, since 1937. 

In recent. years I have been a real estate broker to supplement my 
income and most of my income comes from the real estate business. 

My total income from all sources connected with all activities of 
a humanitarian nature constitutes less than $500 in the past 20 years 
during which I worked on these subjects, primarily legal advice and 
public relations advice over the past 10 years. 

I have spent a great deal of time on this subject and other humani- 
tarian subjects, because that is my chief interest in life and I work 
in real estate and law practice when I have time from more important 
duties—and it is necessary to stay alive financially. 

Mr. Gaturnes. Are there any further questions or comments? 
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Mr. Drxon. Mr. Chairman, I would like to join with you in express- 
ing my personal high regard for Mr. Whatley and for the work that he 
has been doing. His appearances before this committee have always 
been enlightening. 

Mr. Wuat ry. I am very happy to hear that, sir, and I thank you. 

Mr. McInrimr. May I join in that, also. Mr. Whatley has made 
suggestions well worth considering every time he has appeared before 
us. Sometimes we have not done what he has suggested, but his 
testimony has always been very much worth while and I certainly do 
want to commend him for constantly working for the improvement 
of this kind of legislation in this field. 

Mr. Wuatiey. I may say that I am eternally grateful for these 
hearings and for the committee giving me permission to appear before 
it on this subject. 

I know your time is very short, Mr. Chairman, but could I briefly 
make some further comments ? 

Mr. Garuines. Yes, Mr. Whatley. 

Mr. Wuattiey. First, the subject was raised by Mr. Hoeven con- 
cerning the principle that the only commodities available to the vol- 
untary agencies should, pursuant to the historic practice of section 
416, be those that are of characteristics that are in the stocks of the 
CCC. I would agree with that as a general principle, but I would 
suggest that in addition section 32 might be canada to permit in 
addition to the subsidy of exports through private channels of trade 
for certain commodities and that a small portion of the large amounts 
of section 32 funds which annually are not used in recent years, 
approximately $100 million, if a small portion of that could be set 
aside to parehess some soybean oil, which would be in the historical 
pattern of operations of section 32 as a price-support operation on 
commodities that do not generally benefit from the other price-sup- 
port operations, I believe that this would be of enormous value to 
the voluntary agencies. 

Secondarily, as to operation in ponte like Brazil, I suggest that 
if the Congress in its report on this Poage bill, or any other bill, 
would direct the executive branch to pay the ocean freight cost for 
UNICEF, that UNICEF could undertake additional operations in 
many areas of the world. 

Mr. Garuines. I am sorry; what was that? 

Mr. Wuattey. UNICEF, the United Nations Childrens Fund. At 
one time the United States was making contributions of approxi- 
mately $25 million to UNICEF and that has been whittled down 
systematically and this fiscal year it is $11 million and next fiscal 
year it is supposed to be $12 million; but UNICEF has broadened 
their programs to accentuate health and they have diminished child 
feeding in many areas of the world; they have cut down on their 
program in Japan and Korea, for instance, which is being under- 
taken by CARE. 

The ocean freight costs which were authorized to be paid under 
title II for the voluntary agencies are too large for UNICEF to 
squeeze out of its limited funds. The ocean freight costs constitute 
over $1 billion annually. 

If they expand the child-feeding programs in certain areas where 
voluntary agencies are unable to operate, in the nature of large 
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country programs, and in the nature of large government-to-govern- 
ment programs, if you will, I believe they could undertake programs 
in India and Pakistan and in many areas where they are not now 
operating and that would be particularly beneficial in reducing the 
amounts of wheat and corn, which are increasing daily in our stocks, 

UNICEF thus far has confined the child-feeding program to d 
milk because of the cost of ocean freight. If they get that small 
amount, even if it is taken out of mutual security funds, a couple 
of million dollars might enhance the operations of UNICEF to that 
extent. 

There is need also for enormous expansion of title II programs, 
In the first 6 months of this fiscal year less than $8 million worth 
of food was donated to all of the governments of the world for 
emergency assistance, both urgent and extraordinary relief. 

In 1956 the Congress added the authority to title II which broad- 
ened it beyond this scope and concept of strictly disaster relief, by 
the addition of the words “or ee in an emendment 
offered by the suggestion of Mr. Cooley on the floor of the House, 
at which time Mr. Cooley explained that this amendment would 
broaden title II to permit government-to-government operations in 
situations where there was not, perhaps, an urgent relief requirement 
but an extraordinary one, such as one of long-standing duration, for 
instance, in the host governments where the Arab refugees are located, 
this could be done there. 

But I find that the ICA has not even made this authority known 
to these governments. I was recently a with the Ambassador 
from Jordan, whom I happened to meet socially and he was not even 
aware of this authority, in spite of the fact that there are hundreds 
of thousands of Arab refugees within his borders. They recently 
had title II operations in Jordan which were justified entirely by the 
temporary drought, but the commodities were not designed either 
for the relief of rehabilitation of these Arab refugees. 

These stocks of foods could be used in many many ways if Con- 
gress would press the Administrative Branch under titles II and 
I{J—and in the program, I might suggest that the committee confine 
his authority to a 5-year program rather than a 10-year program. 

This might very well be coaleseed with the operations of title I 
by a simple amendment to title I limiting it to 5-year credit dura- 
tions, which would permit only 50 percent of the shipments under 
title I to be on a credit basis, the Gace to be paid for in local 
currencies which in many cases, particularly in Western Europe, 
we need for our own U.S. purposes, the full amount of those cur- 
rencies. In other areas they could be used to the great political 
and economic and mutual advantage of this country and the host 
government, rather than displacing in any particular situation pos- 
sible sales of foreign currencies which would be beneficial, and with 
a 50 percent allocation between title II and Mr. Poage’s proposal, 
it might be more acceptable to the executive branch and it might be 
more realistic in its operation. 

Mr. Suorr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Short. 

Mr. Suort. Mr. Whatley, it seems to me that we tend to become 
confused in what I think, at least, is the intent of the Poage bill and 
the basic objective of the program. I think that we are too prone, 
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as has been pointed out many times, to think of the overall program 
as a surplus disposal program. 

Mr. Wuattey. I agree. 

Mr. Suorr. And confuse that with the objectives. I am not sure 
that the bill makes a proper division, but I think that what the bill 
is trying to do is to attempt to put this on a more businesslike basis 
with the countries that need some of the things that we have in surplus, 
on an actual businesslike operation. I think that possibly the bill is 
too liberal, by deferring the payment of interest until the end of the 
10-year period upon the last installment of the supplies, but that is 
beside the point. 

Do you think there is a place, above and beyond the legislation that 
already authorizes the Secretary to enter into various arrangements, 
do you think there is a need for the type of thing that is set up in this 
bill of Mr. Poage? 

Mr. Wuarttey. Yes, Mr. Short. I believe in certain countries 
where—and if I may, I will use India as an example—where their 
5-year program is so well solidified that they feel that they can justify 
only certain expenditures for importations, even though they pay for 
them in their own currencies, particularly if those currencies are 
loaned back to them, and they have to begin paying interest and prin- 
cipal upon them within a short period of time. 

As I understand the development program in India, they contem- 
plate—and they may be wrong, but they contemplate the se 
to get them over the hump economically would be, most of their ex- 
penditures, over the next 5 years and so if they could defer beginning 
payments of principal and interest for these commodities that are so 
necessary to feed their people and keep the economy going, to get it 
off of dead center and so that it would be self-propelled, they might 
very well take advantage of that situation, and I do not agree with 
the statement of Dr. Myers that the authorizations should not be used 
in situations of that sort. 

Mr. Suort. And do you disagree with the statement that the author- 
ity that is needed to do this is already incorporated in Public Law 4804 

Mr. Wuattuey. Yes, I disagree with that, too. I think there is no 
authority in Public Law 480 to make credit sales, either dollars or 
foreign currencies. 

Mr. Suort. If I understood him, he said that all of the authoriza- 
tion that is needed is in Public Law 480—maybe I misunderstood him. 

Mr. Wuattey. I believe so. 

Mr. Suort. I believe the administration feels there is no need for 
legislation. 

_ Mr. Wuatiey. They think there is not; but certainly the authority 
in Mr. Poage’s bill is not now legally included in Public Law 480. 

_ Mr. Sort. Well, I think that is the whole point of this bill, that it 
is not included in Public Law 480 and it is a different approach. 

Mr. Wuatiery. May I make one brief suggestion that might achieve 
your purpose in that connection, that if you have time, to read this 
speech and the new bill by Senator Humphrey introduced last Thurs- 
day, which will be available in printed form tomorrow, I understand— 
and I will leave you a copy of it. 

The preamble of the bill completely rewrites the preamble to Public 
Law 480, to accomplish that purpose, and if the preamble were written 
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these objectives might very well be undertaken and be given a com- 
pletely different complexion upon our humanitarian efforts abroad 
and away from simply disposal of surpluses, toward Food for Peace or 
Food for Humanity or watever phrase you wish to use. It would cer- 
tainly give it a more frictionless and humanitarian complexion. 

Mr. Gatuines. Any further statement, Mr. Whatley ? 

Mr. Wuattery. I am very grateful for giving me your time. I do 
have other suggestions, but they can wait until the next time you haye 
a hearing on Public Law 480, at which, I understand, the executive 
branch may soon submit the new proposed extension. 

I am disappointed that the extension will apparently be for only 1 
year for both title I and title II, and that the authorization for title I 
will be only $1,500 million. In my view, in the case of wheat and corn, 
we need desperately to expand, to be realistic, in our national interest, 
and 

Mr. Gaturnes. Pardon my interruption, but what do you believe it 
should be? 

Mr. Wuatiey. I believe it should be at least $2,500 million annually 
combined under both title I and title IT, and that title II be amended 
slightly, perhaps by just changing the title to get it away from the 
complexion of disaster and famine, to permit us to make grants in 
cases where we have very little need for additional currency in cases 





like India and Pakistan and Indonesia, where these currencies are | 


piling up to more than we can realistically use, and we might as well 
make grants of food—but the grants are pitifully small and it would 
be unfortunate if we did not have programs such as the voluntary 
agencies talked about earlier, and if they were utilized in negotiations 
between the voluntary agencies and the local governments because, 
after all, these are currencies of the host governments, you have to 
have their acquiescence in any case for operations in those countries. 

So the voluntary agencies, in my view, need to negotiate with the 
host governments and act as contractors rather than try to get some of 
the currency allocated from ICA. ICA does not have any currencies 


| 


except those which they can allocate to the foreign governments either | 


as grants or loans, and that great objective I think might very well be 
achieved and the Congress would welcome such a utilization of the 
currencies under the authority already dictated in the conference 
report which I mentioned earlier. 
here is one excellent publication which has recently been published 

on the accumulation and administration of local currencies, published 
by the ICA. I particularly call your attention to the paragraph on 
foundations, in which it is reeommended that some of the currencies 
in the countries where they are in such surplus supply be utilized to set 
up binational foundations. This proposed is included in Senator 
Humphrey’s bill as title VI, and I understand that the executive 
branch is giving it now intense study with the view that they may 
recommend it in the message of the President coming up shortly. 

Mr. Gatutines. Thank you so much, Mr. Whatley. 

The committee stands adjourned, subject to the call of Chairman 
Cooley. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p.m., the committe adjourned, to reconvene 
subject to the call of the Chair.) 
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SALE, TRANSFER, AND EXCHANGE OF ACREAGE 
ALLOTMENTS 


MONDAY, JUNE 1, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met paren to notice at 10:05 a.m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Harold D. Cooley (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

Mr Poace (presiding). The committee will please come to order. 

The committee has met this morning to consider the whole question 
of the transfer of acreage allotments by various methods. There are 
many methods which have been suggested to transfer acreage allot- 
ments—many plans have been suggested. Some apply to all allot- 
ments for all commodities, some apply only to cotton. 

I presume that the best approach this morning is to hear the Assist- 
ant Secretary, Mr. McLain, who is present, to get his views as to the 
transferability of the allotments. We will also hear from other people 
who are interested in this subject. Is there anyone who would like 
to see it done in any other fashion? If not, we will ask Mr. Marvin 
McLain to come up and present his statement. 

(H.R. 5741, H.R. 7041, H.R. 679, H.R. 3215, H.R. 1811, H.R. 1854, 
H.R. 2253, H.R. 2428, H.R. 3031, H.R. 3628, and H.R. 4859, are as 
follows :) 

(H.R. 679, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To authorize the sale and transfer of acreage allotments and marketing quotas, 
and for other purposes 


Whereas the removal of small farms from production in many areas has hurt 
business activity in local communities and will work against efforts to establish 
stable economic units ; and 

Whereas it is essential to a proper operation of the farm program and to 
provide a consistent supply of farm products to meet domestic demand and to 
protect the United States share of foreign markets that, when acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas are determined, such acreage be planted, therefore 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That hereafter, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, any farmer may sell and transfer, on such terms and condi- 
tions as may be agreed upon by the parties, his acreage allotment and marketing 
quota to any other farmer for use in the county or county area where such allot- 
ment has been made. 

No such contract shall be enforcible until a copy has been filed with the 
agricultural stabilization and conservation committee of the county in which 
such allotment was made, and when a copy of such contract is filed with such 
county committee it shall have the effect of transferring such acreage allotment 
and marking quota from one farm to the other. Such sale and transfer shall 
not affect the acreage allotment and marketing quota of the farm or farms from 
which sold or the farm or farms to which sold, except during the one year in 
which sold. Neither shall it affect the permanent acreage allotment or market- 
ing quota history of either farm. 
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(H.R. 1811, 86th Cong., 1st sess.) 


A BILL To amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to provide for 
lease and transfer of acreage allotments 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, is amended by adding after section 378 the following new section: 

“Sec. 379. (a) Notwithstanding any other provision of this Act, the owner 
and operator of any farm for which a commodity acreage allotment is established 
may lease any part of such commodity allotment to any other owner or operator 
of a farm in the same county for use in such county. Such lease and transfer 
of allotment shall be recognized and considered valid by the county committee 
provided the conditions set forth in this section are met. 

“(b) Any lease shall be made on such terms and conditions, except as other- 
wise provided in this section, as the parties thereto agree. No lease shall be 
entered into for any period in excess of one crop year, but may be renewed 
from year to year, if the parties so agree. 

“(c) The lease and transfer of any allotment shall not be effective until q 
copy of said lease is filed with and approved by the county committee of the county 
in which the farms involved are located. If the county committee determines 
that the farms involved in the lease and transfer are approximately equally 
productive, the lease and transfer may be approved acre for acre. If the lease 
and transfer results in acreage allotment for the commodity being placed on a 
farm which is substantially more productive, such as an irrigated farm: as 
compared with a dryland farm, the county committee shall make a downward 
adjustment in the amount of acreage allotment transferred so that the produc 
tion from the transferred acreage will be approximately equal to that which 
would have been obtained on the farm from which the acreage was leased. 

“(d) The lease and transfer of any part of a commodity acreage allotment 
determined for a farm shall not affect the allotment for the commodity for the 
farm from which such acreage allotment is leased or the farm to which it is 
transferred, except with respect to the crop year specified in the lease. The 
amount of acreage allotment which is leased from a farm shall be considered 
for purposes of determining future allotments to have been devoted to the com- 
modity on such farm. 

“(e) The lease and transfer of allotment acreage under provisions of this 
section shall not operate to increase the acreage of all allotted commodities on 
a farm to more than 75 per centum of the cropland on such farm.” 


(H.R. 1854, 86th Cong., ist sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 to provide for lease and transfer 
of acreage allotments 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, is amended by adding after section 378 the following new 
section : 

“Sec. 379. (a) Notwithstanding any other provision of this Act, the owner 
and operator of any farm for which a commodity acreage allotment is established 
may lease any part of such commodity allotment to any other owner or operator 
of a farm in the same county for use in such county. Such lease and transfer 
of allotment shall be recognized and considered valid by the county committee 
provided the conditions set forth in this section are met. 

“(b) Any lease shall be made on such terms and conditions, except as other- 
wise provided in this section, as the parties thereto agree. No lease shall be 
entered into for any period in excess of one crop year, but may be renewed from 
year to year, if the parties so agree. 

“(c) The lease and transfer of any allotment shall not be effective until a 
copy of such lease is filed with and approved by the county committee of the 
county in which the farms involved are located. If the county committee deter- 
mines that the farms involved in the lease and transfer are approximately equally 
productive, the lease and transfer may be approved acre for acre. If the lease 
and transfer results in acreage allotment for the commodity being placed on & 
farm which is substantially more productive, such as an irrigated farm 4s 
compared with a dryland farm, the county committee shall make a downward 
adjustment in the amount of acreage allotment transferred so that the produc- 
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tion from the transferred acreage will be approximately equal to that which 
would have been obtained on the farm from which the acreage was leased. 

“(d) The lease and transfer of any part of a commodity acreage allotment 
determined for a farm shall not affect the allotment for the commodity for the 


-farm from which such acreage allotment is leased or the farm to which it is 


transferred, except with respect to the crop year specified in the lease. The 
amount of acreage allotment which is leased from a farm shall be considered 
for purposes of determining future allotments to have been devoted to the 
commodity on such farm: Provided, That the acreage so leased and transferred 
shall not operate to continue the farm’s status as an ‘old farm’. 

“(e) The lease and transfer of allotment acreage under provisions of this 
section shall not operate to increase the acreage of the commodity on a farm to 
more than 60 per centum of the cropland on such farm.” 


(H.R. 2253, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to provide for 
lease and transfer of acreage allotments 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1988, as amended, is amended by adding after section 378 the following new 
section : 

“Seo. 379. (a) Notwithstanding any other provision of this Act, the owner and 
operator of any farm for which a commodity acreage allotment is established 
may lease any part of such commodity allotment to any other owner or operator 
of a farm in the same county for use in such county. Such lease and transfer 
of allotment shall be recognized and considered valid by the county committee 
provided the conditions set forth in this section are met. 

“(b) Any lease shall be made on such terms and conditions, except as other- 
wise provided in this section, as the parties thereto agree. No lease shall be 
entered into for any period in excess of one crop year, but may be renewed 
from year to year, if the parties so agree. 

“(c) The lease and transfer of any allotment shall not be effective until a 
copy of said lease is filed with and approved by the county committee of the 
county in which the farms involved are located. If the county committee deter- 
mines that the farms involved in the lease and transfer are approximately equal- 
ly productive, the lease and transfer may be approved acre for acre. If the lease 
and transfer results in acreage allotment for the commodity being placed 
on a farm which is substantially more productive, such as an irrigated farm as 
compared with a dry land farm, the county committee shall make a downward 
adjustment in the amount of acreage allotment transferred so that the pro- 
duction from the transferred acreage will be approximately equal to that which 
would have been obtained on the farm from which the acreage was leased. 

“(d) The lease and transfer of any part of a commodity acreage allotment 
determined for a farm shall not affect the allotment for the commodity for the 
farm from which such acreage allotment is leased or the farm to which it is 
transferred, except with respect to the crop year specified in the lease. The 
amount of acreage allotment which is leased from a farm shall be considered 
for purposes of determining future allotments to have been devoted to the 
commodity on such farm. 

“(e) The lease and transfer of allotment acreage under provisions of this 
section shall not operate to increase the acreage of all allotted commodities on 
a farm to more than 75 per centum of the cropland on such farm.” 


(H.R. 2428, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to provide for 
lease and transfer of acreage allotments 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, is amended by adding after section 378 the following 
new section : 

“Sec. 379. (a) Notwithstanding any other provision of this Act, the owner 
and operator of any farm for which a commodity acreage allotment is established 
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may lease any part of such commodity allotment to any other owner or 
ator of a farm in the same county for use in such county. Such lease and trans- 
fer of allotment shall be recognized and considered valid by the county com- 
mittee provided the conditions set forth in this section are met. 

“(b) Any lease shall be made on such terms and conditions, except as other. 
wise provided in this section, as the parties thereto agree. No lease shall be 
entered into for any period in excess of one crop year, but may be renewed from 
year to year, if the parties so agree. 

“(c) The lease and transfer of any allotment shall not be effective until g 
copy of said lease is filed with and approved by the county committee of the 
county in which the farms involved are located. If the county committee deter. 
mines that the farms involved in the lease and transfer are approximately 
equally productive, the lease and transfer may be approved acre for acre. If the 
lease and transfer results in acreage allotment for the commodity being placed 
on a farm which is substantially more productive, such as an irrigated farm ag 
compared with a dryland farm, the county committee shall make a downward 
adjustment in the amount of acreage allotment transferred so that the produc. 
tion from the transferred acreage will be approximately equal to that which 
would have been obtained on the farm from which the acreage was leased. 

“(d) The lease and transfer of any part of a commodity acreage allotment 
determined for a farm shall not affect the allotment for the commodity for 
the farm from which such acreage allotment is leased or the farm to which it 
is transferred, except with respect to the crop year specified in the lease. The 
amount of acreage allotment which is leased from a farm shall be considered for 
purposes of determining future allotments to have been devoted to the com- 
modity on such farm. 

“(e) The lease and transfer of allotment acreage under provisions of this 
section shall not operate to increase the acreage of all allotted commodities on 
a farm to more than 60 per centum of the cropland on such farm.” 


(H.R. 3031, 86th Cong., 1st sess.) 


A BILL To amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 to provide for lease and transfer 
of acreage allotments 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, is amended by adding after section 378 the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 379. (a) Notwithstanding any other provision of this Act, the owner 
and operator of any farm for which a commodity acreage allotment is estab 
lished may lease any part of such commodity allotment to any other owner or 
operator of a farm in the same county for use in such county. Such lease and 
transfer of allotment shall be recognized and considered valid by the county 
committee provided the conditions set forth in this section are met. 

“(b) Any lease shall be made on such terms and conditions, except as other- 
wise provided in this section, as the parties thereto agree. No lease shall be 
entered into for any period in excess of one crop year, but may be renewed 
from year to year, if the parties so agree. 

“(e) The lease and transfer of any allotment shall not be effective until a 
copy of such lease is filed with and approved by the county committee of the 
county in which the farms involved are located. If the county committee de 
termines that the farms involved in the lease and transfer are approximately 
equally productive, the lease and transfer may be approved acre for acre. 
the lease and transfer results in acreage allotment for the commodity being 
placed on a farm which is substantially more productive, such as an irrigated 
farm as compared with a dry land farm, the county committee shall make & 
downward adjustment in the amount of acreage allotment transferred so that 
the production from the transferred acreage will be approximately equal to that 
which would have been obtained on the farm from which the acreage was leased. 

“(d) The lease and transfer of any part of a commodity acreage allotment 
determined for a farm shall not affect the allotment for the commodity for the 
farm from which such acreage allotment is leased or the farm to which it is 
transferred, except with respect to the crop year specified in the lease. The 
amount of acreage allotment which is leased from a farm shall be considered 
for purposes of determining future allotments to have been devoted to the com- 
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modity on such farm: Provided, That the acreage so leased and transferred shall 
not operate to continue the farm’s status as an ‘old farm’. 

“(e) The lease and transfer of allotment acreage under provisions of this 
section shali not operate to increase the acreage of the commodity on a farm to 
more than 60 per centum of the cropland on such farm.” 


(H.R. 3215, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To permit the exchange between farms in the same county of cotton acreage allot- 
ment for rice acreage allotment 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, is amended by adding after section 378 the following new 
section : ; 

“EXCHANGE OF ALLOTMENTS 


“Seo. 379. The Secretary shall by regulations authorize the exchange between 
farms in the same county of cotton acreage allotment for rice acreage allot- 
ment. Any such exchange shall be made acre for acre on the basis of applica- 
tion filed with the county committee by the owners and operators of the farms, 
and the transfer of allotment between the farms shall include transfer of the 
related acreage history for the commodity. No farm from which the entire 
cotton or rice allotment has been transferred shall be eligible for an allotment 
of cotton or rice as a new farm within a period of five crop years after the date 
of such exchange. The provisions of this section shall not apply in any State 
or administrative area where farm rice acreage allotments are established on a 
producer basis.” 


(H.R. 3628, 86th Cong., 1st sess.) 


A BILL To amend the Agrieslingal Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to provide for 
lease and transfer of acreage allotments 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the’ Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1988, as amended, is amended by adding after section 378 the following new 


section : 

“Sec. 879. (a) Notwithstanding any other provision of this Act, the owner 
and operator of any farm for which a commodity acreage allotment is estab- 
lished may lease any part of such commodity allotment to any other owner or 
operator of a farm in the same county for use in such county. ‘Such lease and 
transfer of allotment shall be recognized and considered valid by the county 
committee provided the conditions set forth in this section are met. 

“(b) Any lease shall be made on such terms and conditions, except as other- 
wise provided in this section, as the parties thereto agree. No lease shall be 
entered into for any period in excess of one crop year, but may be renewed from 
year to year, if the parties so agree. 

“(c) The lease and transfer of any allotment shall not be effective until a 
copy of said lease is filed with and approved by the county committee of the 
county in which the farms involved are located. If the county committee de- 
termines that the farms involved in the lease and transfer are approximately 
equally productive, the lease and transfer may be approved acre for acre. If the 
lease and transfer results in acreage allotment for the commodity being placed 
on a farm which is substantially more productive, such as an irrigated farm as 
compared with a dryland farm, the county committee shall make a downward 
adjustment in the amount of acreage allotment transferred so that the production 
from the transferred acreage will be approximately equal to that which would 
have been obtained on the farm from which the acreage was leased. 

“(d) The lease and transfer of any part of a commodity acreage allotment 
determined for a farm shall not affect the allotment for the commodity for the 
farm from which such acreage allotment is leased or the farm to which it is 
transferred, except with respect to the crop year specified in the lease. The 
amount of acreage allotment which is leased from a farm shall be considered 
for purposes of determining future allotments to have been devoted to the com- 
modity on such farm. 
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“(e) The lease and transfer of allotment acreage under provisions of this 
section shall not operate to increase the acreage of all allotted commodities 
on a farm to more than 75 per centum of the cropland on such farm.” 


(H.R. 4859, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to provide for 
lease and transfer of acreage allotments 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, is amended by adding after section 378 the following new section: 

“Sec. 379. (a) Notwithstanding any other provision of this Act, the owner 
and operator of any farm for which a commodity acreage allotment is estab. 
lished may lease any part of such commodity allotment to any other owner or op- 
erator of a farm in the same county for use in such county. Such lease and 
transfer of allotment shall be recognized and considered valid by the county 
committee provided the conditions set forth in this section are met. 

““(b) Any lease shall be made on such terms and conditions, except as other. 
wise provided in this section, as the parties thereto agree. No lease shall be 
entered into for any period in excess of one crop year, but may be renewed from 
year to year, if the parties so agree. 

“(c) The lease and transfer of any allotment shall not be effective until a 
copy of said lease is filed with and approved by the county committee of the 
county in which the farms involved are located. If the county committee de 
termines that the farms involved in the lease and transfer are approximately 
equally productive, the lease and transfer may be approved acre for acre. If 
the lease and transfer results in acreage allotment for the commodity being 
placed on a farm which is substantially more productive, such as an irrigated 
farm as compared with a dryland farm, the county committee shall make a 
downward adjustment in the amount of acreage allotment transferred so that 
the production from the transferred acreage will be approximately equal to that 
which would have been obtained on the farm from which the acreage was 
leased. 

“(d) The lease and transfer of any part of a commodity acreage allotment 
determined for a farm shall not affect the allotment for the commodity for the 
farm from which such acreage aliotment is leased or the farm to which it is 
transferred, except with respect to the crop year specified in the lease. The 
amount of acreage allotment which is leased from a farm shall be considered 
for purposes of determining future allotments to have been devoted to the com- 
modity on such farm. 

“(e) The lease and transfer of allotment acreage under provisions of this sec- 
tion shall not operate to increase the acreage of the commodity on a farm to more 
than 75 per centum of the cropland on such farm.” 


[H.R. 5741, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend section 377 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
to provide for the extension of the automatic preservation of acreage history provision, 
jwith certain modifications 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 377 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 377. In any case in which, during any year beginning with 1956, the 
acreage planted to a commodity on any farm is less than the acreage allotment 
for such farm, the entire acreage allotment for such farm (excluding any allot- 
ment released from the farm or reapportioned to the farm and any allotment 
provided for the farm pursuant to subsection (f)(7)(A) of section 344) shall, 
except as provided herein, be considered for the purpose of establishing future 
State, county and farm acreage allotments to have been planted to such com- 
modity in such year on such farm, but the 1956 acreage allotment of any com- 
modity shall be regarded as planted under this section only if the owner or 
operator on such farm notified the county committee prior to the sixtieth day 
preceding the beginning of the marketing year for such commodity of his desire 
to preserve such allotment: Provided, That beginning with the 1960 crop, the 
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current farm acreage allotment established for a commodity shall not be pre- 
served as history acreage pursuant to the provisions of this section unless for 
the current year or either of the two preceding years an acreage equal to 75 per 
centum or more of the farm acreage allotment for such year was actually 
planted or devoted to the commodity on the farm (or was regarded as planted 
under provisions of the Soil Bank Act or the Great Plains program) : Provided 
further, That this section shall not be applicable in any case, within the period 
1956 to 1959, in which the amount of the commodity required to be stored to post- 
pone or avoid payment of penalty has been reduced because the allotment was 
not fully planted. Acreage history credits for released or reapportioned acreage 
shall be governed by the applicable provisions of this title pertaining to the re- 
lease and reapportionment of acreage allotments.” 

Sec. 2. Subsection (g)(3) of section 344 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, is hereby repealed. 


(H.R. 7041, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 
A BILL To authorize the sale and permanent transfer of acreage allotments 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
aia as amended, is further amended by adding thereto the following new 
section : 

“Seo. 379. (1) Notwithstanding any other provision of this Act, the owner and 
operator of a farm for which a farm acreage allotment is established under 
this Act may transfer all or part of such allotment to the owner or operator of 
another farm in the same State: Provided, That such allotment has not been 
transferred pursuant to this section within the two immediately preceding crop 
years: Provided further, That if the county committee determines that the 
farms involved in the transfer of allotment for the commodity are approximately 
equally productive insofar as such commodity is concerned, the transfer may 
be approved acre for acre; however, if the transfer would result in allotment 
being placed on a farm which is substantially more productive, such as an irri- 
gated farm as compared with a dryland farm, the county committee shall make 
a downward adjustment in the amount of acreage allotment to be transferred 
so that the production from the transferred acreage will be approximately equal 
to that which would have been obtained on the farm from which the transfer 
is made: And provided further, That no allotment may be transferred to a farm 
in another county unless the producers of the affected commodity in the county 
from which the transfer is being made have voted in a referendum within three 
years of the date of such transfer, by a two-thirds majority of the producers 
participating in such referendum, to permit the transfer of allotments to farms 
outside the county. Insofar as practicable, any such referendum shall be held 
in conjunction with the marketing quota referendum for the commodity. 

(2) An authorization of transfer signed by both the grantor and grantee shall 
be filed with each county committee concerned by a date established annually 
pursuant to regulations and thereupon the farm acreage history (all or a pro- 
portionate part, as the case may be) shall also be transferred to the farm to 
which the allotment is transferred and added to the acreage history for the 
commodity for such farm and for the county, where applicable. The owner of 
a farm from which allotment is to be transferred shall furnish the county com- 
mittee the name of any person holding a lien against land in the farm, and the 
transfer shall not be made unless approved by such lienholder. 

(3) The land in the farm from which the entire allotment and acreage history 
have been transferred shall not be eligible for a new farm acreage allotment 
during the five years following the year in which such transfer is made; nor 
shall any farm from which a transfer of wheat or peanut allotment has been 
made during the preceding five years be eligible for exemption from penalty pur- 
suant to, as the case may be, the fifteen-acre exemption for wheat in paragrapb 
(7) of Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh Congress, or the one-acre exemption for 
peanuts pursuant to section 359(b). The transfer of a portion of a farm allot- 
ment which was established under minimum farm allotment provisions for the 
commodity or which operates to bring the farm within the minimum farm allot- 
ment provision for the commodity shall cause the minimum farm allotment or 
base for the commodity to be reduced to an amount equal to the allotment re- 
maining on the farm after such transfer. 
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(4) The total farm acreage allotment for the affected commodity for any farm 
to which allotment for such commodity is transferred shall not exceed 150 
centum of the average size of the acreage allotment for such commodity in the 
State or the following acreage: Cotton, fifty acres; peanuts, thirty acres; 
tobacco, ten acres; rice and wheat, sixty acres, whichever is greater; nor shall 
any transfer of allotment under the provisions of this section result in a total 
of allotments for all commodities for the farm which exceeds 75 per centum of 
the farm cropland. 

(5) The provisions of the Soil Bank Act and the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act shall not be construed to prohibit transfers of allot. 
ments under this section; however, the Secretary may limit any such transfer 
to that portion of any farm acreage allotment which could be devoted to the 
commodity on the farm without violating the contract or agreement in effect 
for the farm under the said Acts. 

(6) The Secretary shall prescribe such regulations as he deems necessary to 
assure the orderly administration of this section. 

Mr. Poace. We shall be glad to hear from you now. 

Mr. McLarn. Mr. Poage and members of the committee, I have a 
short statement which I think pretty well summarizes the De 
ment’s views in this area. So, with your permission, I will rm 
through it, and then we will be glad to try to answer any questions 
you might have after that, if that is agreeable. 

Mr. Poacr. Yes, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MARVIN L. McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE; ACCOMPANIED BY H. L. MAN. 
WARING, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, CSS; AND HOWARD ROONEY, 
DIRECTOR, PRODUCTION ADJUSTMENT DIVISION, GENERAL 
COUNSEL’S OFFICE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. McLarn. I am happy to meet with your committee today and 
to give you our thoughts on various proposals which have been made 
with respect to selling and leasing acreage allotments, the automatic 
preservation of history acreages and farm allotments, and related 
questions. 

Prior to 1956, the program for each allotment crop contained dif- 
ferent provisions with respect to the necessity of planting such crop 
on the farm in order to maintain acreage histories and the relative 
size of farm allotments. In 1956, section 377 was added to the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938. It provided for all allotment crops 
that the allotment would be regarded as fully planted for pur 
of establishing future allotments, if the owner or operator of the 
farm notified the county commitiee prior to the beginning of the 
marketing year of his desire to preserve such allotment. In order to 
eliminate unnecessary clerical work and inconvenience to farmers, 
the Department recommended and the Congress approved an amend- 
ment to section 377 in 1957 to make the preservation of acreage his- 
tory automatic. This was done by eliminating the requirement that 
the farm operator request preservation of the allotment. The pro- 
visions of section 377, as amended, will expire in their entirety at the 
end of 1959. 

Because of the widespread use of the provisions of section 377 and 
farmers’ interest therein, the several commodity divisions in the De- 
partment which are responsible for the acreage allotment pro 
have made a thorough study of what would constitute a desirable 
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course to follow after 1959. Since there are many farms that have 
allotments established for more than one crop, we are of the opinion 
that whatever provision is made for 1960 and subsequent years, it 
should be the same for all commodities. The principal argument for 
the preservation of acreage history without requiring the planting 
of the commodity on the farm is that we should not continuously 
require producers to plant acreages of crops already in surplus sup- 
ly in order to protect the size of their future acreage allotments. 
On the other hand, it seems equally unwise to freeze for all time acre- 
age allotments on the farms and at the same relative size as they are 
at present. We feel that there must be some flexibility in the law in 
order to provide for gradual and desirable shifts in production be- 
tween farms. As a practical matter, there currently is extremely 
little acreage available for county committees to allot to new growers 
or active growers with small allotments who need their allotments in- 
creased to provide more economic units. At the same time, many 
farmers with acreage allotments have retired, stopped farming, and 
taken jobs off the Teena, or have shifted entirely from growing of 
allotment crops to other crops. It is our feeling that the allotments 
on these farms should be reduced after a reasonable period of time 
and the allotment made available to other growers. 

With these conclusions in mind, we sent to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, on March 5, 1959, a letter proposing the extension 
of section 377 with certain modifications. The legislation recom- 
mended in that letter has been introduced by Mr. Cooley and is iden- 
tified as H.R. 5741. This proposal provides that the acreage history 
for a farm for a particular commodity would be preserved for the 
current year if the acreage actually planted or devoted to such com- 
modity on the farm during such year, or during 1 of the 2 preceding 
years, was as much as 75 percent of the farm acreage allotment for 
such year. This is the rule which worked well in the case of tobacco 
prior to the automatic preservation provision. It also provides that 
acreages which are regarded as planted under the provisions of the 
Soil Bank Act or the Great Plains program would be so regarded for 
this purpose. 

Under our proposal, a farm whose owner or operator discontinues, 
or substantially reduces, production of one of the allotment crops 
would receive a reduction in farm acreage history for the crop, and 
to the extent that acreage history enters into the establishment of 
farm acreage allotments, the allotment for the farm would likewise 
be gradually reduced. 

We feel that this proposal represents a fair middle ground between 
the arguments which can be made for permanent full preservation and 
the contention that only farmers who are actually growing the crops 
should have allotments. The proposal permits the preservation of 
history acreage for individuals who find it impossible to grow a com- 
modity for 1 or 2 years but gradually decreases the history credit and 
allotments for those who have permanently stopped production of 
the commodity. 

H.R. 5741 also eliminates two current provisions of law which would 
no longer be required if the bill is enacted. Section 377 currently pro- 
vides that where the wheat allotment is subsequently underplanted in 
order to release stored excess, the preservation provision would not 
apply. This was provided because, at the time, the act provided that 
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any acreage seeded in excess of the farm wheat acreage allotment 
would be credited to the farm, county, and State, as as history 
acreage. With the enactment of Public Law 85-203, however, history 
credit is no longer given for any acreage of wheat in excess of the 
allotment. The proposed amendment, therefore, provides for the 
preservation of history acreage equal to the farm wheat allotment 
even ange the allotment may have been underplanted for the pur- 
pose of releasing stored excess wheat. 

The proposed legislation also repeals subsection (g) (3) of section 
344 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 which provides for 
the farm cotton acreage scnenieal to be regarded as fully planted 
if the acreage by which the allotment is underplanted is not more 
than the larger of 1 acre or 10 percent of the allotment. Administra- 
tion of this provision would add unnecessary complexities and, in 
our opinion, is not needed since the proposed section 377 adequately 
protects farm cotton acreage histories. 

On April 30, 1959, we sent an additional letter to the Speaker of 
the House recommending a slight modification of the language pre- 
viously submitted in order to take care of certain problems in connec- 
tion with acreage allotments established on Government-owned land. 
In accordance with section 125 of the Agricultural Act of 1956 and 
the President’s memorandum of May 21, 1956, the leases on Govern- 
ment-owned lands normally prohibit the production thereon of price- 
supported crops which are in surplus supply. 

This language change is deemed necessary in order to prevent the 
shift, beginning in 1960, of allotments from Government-owned land 
to private land thus negating the purpose of section 125. 

We recommend that H.R. 5741 be modified by inserting in the first 
pramies immediately following the language, “the 1960 crop,” the 

anguage “except for federally owned land.” 

We recommend that this proposed legislation be enacted at the 
earliest possible date. Under present conditions, farmers will be noti- 
fied of their 1960 crop wheat acreage allotments within the next sev- 
eral months. The question of whether farmers must plant their farm 
allotments to protect their acreage history should be settled well in 
advance of the time for seeding the 1960 crop, which in some areas 
begins in August. If this is not done, many farmers who otherwise 
would not seed wheat this year for harvest in 1960 will do so in order 
to remove any question regarding the preservation of their wheat 
acreage history. It is also Tecirab e that producers of all other allot- 
ment crops known as soon as possible of any changes in the provisions 
which have been in effect for the past several years. 

The Department has given much consideration to the numerous 
bills which have been introduced authorizing the transfer of acreage 
allotments by sale or lease. We recognize that the farm acreage allot- 
ments established for many farms are too small. 

We feel, however, that an even greater problem with which we are 
currently faced is that of surplus production. We are, therefore, in 
opposition to any such proposed legislation since it will result in the 
increased production of the commodities already in surplus supply. 
We believe this to be so because (1) a higher percentage of the allotted 
acres will be planted, and (2) the allotments will tend to be leased or 
purchased by farmers who will get higher yields per acre than did 
the farmers for whom the allotments were originally established. 
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We also have to give consideration to the fact that the administra- 
tion of such legislation would impose substantial additional adminis- 
trative burdens on county offices. With respect to cotton, such leg- 
jslation would permit and encourage some producers to purchase or 
lease allotments and get high support on the total acreage rather than 
increase his acreage up to 40 percent by electing to take the B allotment 
and the lower level of support. In addition, we do not believe that 
acreage allotments should have a monetary value placed on them 
and be sold as are other chattels because acreage allotments are merely 
a device used to implement: the statutory plan of regulating com- 
merce in basic commodities and do not have the attributes ordinarily 
associated with personal property. 

It is our conclusion, therefore, and our recommendation to the com- 
mittee, that legislation be enacted promptly to provide for the ex- 
tension of the automatic preservation acreage history provisions with 
the modifications which we have suggested and that no legislation pro- 
viding for the transfer of farm acreage allotments by sale or lease be 
enacted at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, that statement was prepared after very careful con- 
sideration by our various divisions that operate these programs, as 
well as Mr. Manwaring, who, of course, has been close to these pro- 
grams for many, many years. And it is about as frank as we can 
make it, because we thought that you wanted our honest opinion at 
the beginning of these hearings so that you could have it for whatever 
value it was. 

We will be glad to answer any questions that you raise regarding 
what we have said here, or on any of the bills that have been - 
introduced. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Secretary, I think we knew what our views 
would be. I think that we had a communication which expressed 
our views. 

We have about 10 or 12 bills introduced by various distinguished 
Members in Congress on this subject; and we felt, under the circum- 
stances, that it was necessary to have hearings so as to afford the 
authors and others in favor of this legislation to express their views 
and, at the same time, to give you an opportunity to express your 
views. 

I understand that you, Mr. Benson, the Department of Agriculture 
representatives, are opposed to the legislation which would authorize 
the sale or transfer by lease or otherwise of acreage allotments from 
one firm to another, 

Mr. McLarn. I think that is correct, sir. 

The Cuarman. I think that I am justified in saying that for a 
long, long time I have considered the idea, somewhat incompatible 
with your original philosophy which is the basis of all legislation, 
certainly, the acreage allotments, which authcrized the allotments to 
be made based upon the land and the labor and the equipment and the 
history and all of these other items that enter into farming. 

I have just one question about H.R. 5741 which the Department 
does recommend. What do you expect will be the net result of that 
legislation if it is passed? Tell us why you think it is all right. 


4 Mr. McLarty. We think this is a happy meeting ground between the 


wo extremes that we have had which are very real, because we have 
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a group, as you well know, who wants to forever preserve the histo; 
where it is, regardless of what the individual farmer wants to do, oak 
we have another group that would like to see, after 1 year, if not 
planted to a crop, that that allotment moves off somewhere else. 

As you well know, you members of the committee, some le 
would not move it off that farm, but would move it off into another 
State and do a lot of things with it. They would say, with good 
justification, that it should be done. 

We recognize that there are these two views. We feel that this 
approach does kind of go down the middle and permit the man who 
actually wants to keep on farming and produce the particular com- 
modity that is involved in this allotment the right to do that without 
having to plant right up to the full amount each year. In other words, 
if he plants up to 75 percent in any one of the current years, or the 
2 years previous, it permits that history to carry on. If he fails to do 
that, which would be indicative, I think, of many farmers who get 
themselves into the position that they do not want to plant, then 
we immediately start cutting this back and prorating it out to the other 
farmers in the county that should have it. 

Mr. Poace. What is different from the law prior to 1956 except 
that 90 percent was then the figure instead of 75? 

Mr. McLarn. Do you want to answer that, Mr. Rooney ? 

Mr. Rooney. The 90 percent only applied to cotton. We had some 
other provisions in the administrative regulations for other com- 
modities, where it varied from 90 to 75 percent. 

Mr. Poacr. What is the basic difference between what is proposed 
now and what we had prior to 1956 ? 

Mr. Rooney. I think that it would be very much the same. It 
would firm what we were doing by regulation in many of the commodi- 
ties prior to 1956. 

Mr. Poaaeg. In cotton it was 90 percent. 

Mr. Rooney. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. You would now have 75. Otherwise, it would be sub- 
stantially the same thing that we have had, would it not? 

Mr. Rooney. That is right; substantially, yes, Mr. Poage. And 
you did find under it that a whole lot of the farmers planted their 
third year—not only the third year—— 

Mr. Suort. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Short. 

Mr. Sort. Mr. McLain, or Mr. Rooney, these wheat allotments 
were cut, in a very minor amount, perhaps, because farmers did not 

lant up to their allotments of some previous years. I do not remem- 

r which years those were. 

What provision within the law brought that about, and how would 
this present bill affect that ? 

Mr. Rooney. I think what you are referring to is where a farmer 
failed to plant either 90 or 75 percent of his allotment in the previous 
year. In wheat, you leave out the near year, and then you go back 
4 years, so that you get, well, for 1959, the years used would be 1957 
and 1958, 1955 and 1954. In 1955, if he planted less than 75 percent 
of his allotment he would have taken a slight reduction. 

We would have projected a base from what he did plant instead of 
what he had his allotment figured on. 
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Mr. Snort. Well, this happened in accordance with the provisions 
of law, but it seems a little bit unusual that an individual would be 
penalized for not a wheat at a time when we had a surplus. 

Mr. Roonry. It arises from the theory of diversion ovedit. He 
always _ credit for what he planted, and, in addition to that, if he 
complied with his allotment under the regulations, he got credit for 
the diverting from his base, which started before we had allotments, in 
1951 and 1952, but if he planted below 75 percent, it seems as though 
he was going out of wheat, rather than siaking! a diversion on account 
ofthe program. That is the reason that it was evolved. 

Mr. Suort. In other words, if I understand this rightly, he had to 

t less than 75 percent of his allotment for that to become effective ? 

Mr. Rooney. That is right. It was 90 percent one year, and 75 

reent. 

Mr. Snort. The law is not that way now? 

Mr. Rooney. Well, now, he gets automatic preservation from 1956, 
1957, 1958, and 1959. 

Mr. Suorr. We would need this legislation to continue that preser- 
vation, would we? 

Mr. Rooney. That is right. 

Mr. Snort. It does not seem to me that a person should be penalized 
for not planting wheat in the present cireumstances. 

Mr. Rooney. When you realize what you are trying to do in allot- 
ments, it is simply to divide up the 55 aaiftion acres in the wheat farms 
inthis country, on the basis of the statutory factors, which include 
past history of wheat, and I think it is reasonable that if the farmer 
is going out of wheat and planting less and less, that he should get a 
lesser share of the whole allotment. That is the theory of it. 

Mr. Suort. That was his original share. If his individual concept 
is that he would like to contribute to the reduction of the wheat sur- 
plus by not planting his allotment, I do not see why he should be 
penalized for doing that. 

Mr. McLarn. This gets into the two extremes that I was talking 
about. 

It is pretty hard to draw the line between the fellow that is just 
doing this by being patriotic and knows that it is the best thing for 
the wheat program and the other fellow who does not want to raise 
wheat any more. This is the problem that we face with all of these 
allotment problems. 

There are arguments, just as you have very ably presented here, 
How silly can you get when you have a surplus of wheat to demand 
that a man plant any wheat in order to preserve his allotment? I 
mean, you can find all kinds of arguments for that. 

But, on the other hand, you can also find arguments from people 
who say that they want to get into the wheat business—young people, 
veterans, and others who have come along and who have no allotments 
or who have smal] allotments—they cannot understand when Joe 
Doakes will not use his allotment why they should not have it right 
away, so as to get into the wheat business. 

Mr. Suorr. I can go along with that argument, if we did not have 
in existence this terrific surplus. It seems to me, however, that that 
surplus changes the aspect of the whole thing. If a person who is 


| entitled to an allotment in a patriotic endeavor to help reduce the 
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surplus plants less, it seems to me that you are penalizing him and 
that he should not be penalized. id 

Maybe I am representing the extreme on one end that you mentioned; 

Mr. McLain. This is why 377 was passed, I think.. I think most 
Members of Congress felt we should not require a man to jump in and 
plant any part of his allotment, not only wheat, but most of the other 
commodities that have allotments. But, on the other hand, you have 
people who are particularly in the areas of smaller allotments, and 
man quits planting and is off doing something else, and he does not 
ever plant it and does not plan to do so, and with these other people 
sitting in the neighborhood who have an eflicient unit, they say: “We 
ought to have a chance to expand our production a little, if this other 
fellow is going to quit.” é 

This is the other side of it, that I am sure you will find out here bes 
fore you get through with the discussion that you have on this matter, 
that there are very vigorous views on both sides. ‘ 

What we have tried to do in suggesting what we have is to kind of 
take the middle-of-the-road course here. And if the man is oing to 
be a bona fide operator and is going to keep on, if he will plant in 1 
of the 3 years, at least, 75 percent, that preserves what he ought to 
have. But if he does not do that, he will probably get out of the 
business anyway. If he does, maybe his allotment ought to be used by 
somebody else. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. McLain, I wonder, while you are here, if you could 
give us the benefit of your ideas on the proposal that has been made 
by a number of the cotton people who are considerably interested in 
maintaining the cotton production. As I understand it, they agree 
with you that there should not be a transfer of acreage for cash or 
value, either permanently or on a lease basis; in other words, they do 
not believe in transferring acreage from one farmer to another by 
agreement between the farmers. 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

Mr. Poage. Neither do they believe in maintaining the automatic 
retention of allotments, but they feel that if we would require planting 
of the acreage as a prerequisite to keeping an allotment, and require 
that any unused acreage should go back to the county for reappor- 
tionment, that is, it should go into the hands of those who would plant 
it. By that, they felt that we would have a very much better situation 
in cotton. It is also somewhat of a compromise. It does not follow 
exactly the lines of your compromise, but it follows somewhat. the 
lines of the compromise that would require planting. 

As I understand that proposal, it is to require that a man must plant 
at least 70 percent of his allotment, and if he reduces even 30 percent, 
he loses—whatever he fails to plant of his entire allotment, he loses 
the history on it immediately. Of course, if he does not plant for 3 
years, he loses the entire history under this formula. It would move 
a man out of an allotment a little faster than your proposal does. 
Otherwise, as I see it, it is much the same sort of thing. 

It provides that the unused allotments would first be available with- 
in the county for those who do want to use the allotments and then 
within the States. 

Of course, if the State does not use it, it would fall into the national 
allotment and move across State boundaries. However, that would 
not occur as long as the local people wanted the acreage. 
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It seems to me that has very definite advantages. It seems to. me 
that would keep these peer crops in the historic area of produc- 
tion more largely than the present system does, and. it; would main- 
tain not only the production, but the processing and the servicing 
institutions which go with it. 

You will find in counties in our part of the country where they do 
not grow any cotton at all, and yet they have allotments. In other 
parts of the same county, where they would like to grow a great deal 
more cotton, they cannot get any increase, This would allow those 
who want. to grow cotton to do so, without taking anything away from 
anyone who wants to plant cotton. } ; 

I do not mean to say that you know all of the details of it, but do 
you find any serious objection to following such a plan ? 

Mr. McLain. Let me say this, Mr. Poage: Several have talked to 
me about it. I think they are very constructive in the approach that 
they are trying to make to this problem, I think the only difference 
in what. they are proposing and what we are proposing is that it moves 
much more rapidly. 

Mr. Poager, I think that is right. 

Mr. McLatn. I think it. could well be said with a commodity, par- 
ticularly like wheat, that we might be just as well off for a little while 
if we did not have under our current law, atleast, quite as much wheat 
raised as we do have. 

I think this approach, if it were applied to wheat, where it. would 
guarantee that we would have almost 55 million acres of wheat har- 
vested each year. The same would be true of cotton, 

It would work so fast that it would mean, first, that Powe who were 
at all interested in staying in the cotton business would keep right on 
raising cotton, and wheat, if it was wheat, knowing full well that their 
acreage would be taken away from them the first year. 

It would have a very marked effect. on. getting people, I think, to 
produce cotton, who might otherwise not do it, Of course, you would 
not know for sure until you tried it. 

I can appreciate the problem we have with gins and with the other 
establishments that are indirectly connected with the farming of 
cotton, in that they furnish the supplies and the processing for thése 
commodities. Those people want to see this commodity produced 
in the area by scunsliciln If I were in the ginning business, I would 
certainly want that. I do not blame anyone for wanting it, if they 
see their business disappearing. 

The other side of this is, I believe, that. we have to recognize—this 
isa tough pill to recognize—that there are trends that have been go- 
ing on in the country for a good many years, as we all recognize on 
this committee, who understand cotton. 

We all know where the trend is going. It has gone there because, 
of course, cotton can be produced more efficiently in those areas. 

Well, now, to the extent that we set. up our statutes which will per- 
mit people within an area where they have been producing maybe not 
quite as efficiently to keep on doing that, I can see in this approach 
a little more efficiency in the inefficient area, because obviously if you 
get up the size of the allotment, the fellow will do a better job of rais- 
ing the cotton, probably. 

-But I think this could well have the effect of preventing a natural 
process taking place which would otherwise take place. 
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There are some politics in this, and I do not want to get into g 
discussion on that; but I think that is a factor that has to be ¢eon- 
sidered, when you just permit freely a shift of this allotment from 
one farm and then have it passed out to all other farmers in the 
county, if they do not use it within 1 year. 

Mr. Poagsg. I think in your discussion of it you overlook what I 
think is the most typical defect under our present method. What 
would happen if we went back to the old method; that is, I know of 
my own knowledge, in one of the small counties in Texas—I know of 
a man who probably has grown more cotton in the county than anyone 
else. I am speaking about a small county. He still wants to grow 
cotton ; he has land that can grow cotton. He says that he can make a 
living growing cotton. He has been cut down. He has an allotment 
of 30-some-odd acres. The reason he has been cut down to that is that 
a great many people in that county have quit growing cotton. The 
acreage is scattered among a great many farmers. I am now talking 
of a very small county. Many of the farmers do not care anything 
about growing cotton. So each year, when they figure up the history 
of the county, each year they lose, because there is a very substantial 
number who have stopped planting cotton each year. 

The man who wants to plant cotton has to take what the rest take, 
The county has reduced its crop planting, say 50 percent. So he is 
cut 50 percent although he has not ever reduced his planting a single 
acre below what he had to reduce it. 

The Cuamman. Is that not exactly the same situation that exists 
in other areas? Is that not the thing the Department is speaking of? 

Mr. Poace. That is it exactly ; that is the thing. 

Under the present system you cut down some of these people’ who 
ay efficiently produce, or feel they can do so, who want to pro- 

uce. 

If you cut out the efficient producer, and that man quits, you wipe 
out everybody in the area who services the cotton industry. 

Simply to issue an allotment to a dozen men, 10 of whom do not 
want to produce it, does not get any more cotton grown, and does not 
keep the attendant industries going with it. Where two farmers out 
of a dozen do want to plant cotton, and could plant it is oftentimes 
due to the physical conditions. 

This man that I am talking about has a 30-acre allotment today. 
He had an allotment of well over 100 acres. He is one of the largest 
producers in that county. He cannot stay in cotton on the scale 
that he has been operating; he cannot maintain his equipment on this 
present basis; yet there is no reason that that man should quit raising 
cotton. He is the very kind of man we are told who ought to stay mn. 

Many of his neighbors cannot make a living in cotton and have al- 
ready quit. As each one quits, he loses acreage, not because he 1s 
underplanting, but he loses acreage each time he quits. We feel 
such an individual should not be penalized because his neighbors want 
to get out of the business. 

Mr. MclLarn. I think that there is a lot of truth in what you be 

It is a matter, I think, here, of how rapidly you move on the p 
lem. 

You pointed out a very real problem where the fellow who wants 
to stay in the business—he, of course, over a period of time, has been 
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penalized because some other people did not want to or did not care 
tostay in the business in that particular area. 

Of course, we lave tried, realizing full well that some of the le 
who ought to be sayin this are not here at the present sdiang oir. 
Hagen, for instance, I know would have some observations on this, 
and maybe Mr. Teague, that there is a feeling in these new areas that 
maybe this cotton, if it can be more efficiently grown in other areas, 
ought to gradually have it moved there. I am not arguing that point 
one way or another. 

Mr. Poace. If we recognize that that is true, we certainly have at 
the same time to recognize that there is a greater claim for the man 
who is already established in the business and who is efficiently pro- 
ducing in an area, to give him the opportunity to stay in the business, 
even thovigh his neighbor goes out.of the business, than there ig to.take 
that acreage and move it from Alabama or from Texas or from North 
Carolina to Arizona or California, and start somebody new in the 
cotton business out there. 

There are many people throughout most of the counties, located pos- 
sibly on bottom lands, who feel that they have an advantage in pro- 
duction. That is just like the man who gets water out of the Colorado 
River who has some advantages in production, because I do not be- 
lieve that everybody in Colorado or in California can grow cotton 
without water. 

If the man already has a favorable piece of land and has been 

ing cotton for generations, even though there are only three 
Snore in the county who can do it, and there are 100 farmers who 
have gone out of the cotton production business, those three ought 
not to lose their allotment so as to send it out here to start someone new 
in the Colorado River valley. That is the way I see it. 

It is perfectly clear that if no one in Alabama, in North Carolina, 
in Texas, and in Mississippi can grow that cotton that the allot- 
ment ought tomove. But as long as there are areas already developed, 
already depending upon that crop and the service industry accom- 
panying it is there, the investments have been made, rather than de- 
stroying those investments it seems to me that you ought to let those 
who want to grow cotton still continue to grow it. 

If nobody wants to grow it, obviously it ought to move to those who 
can grow it and who want to grow it. These proposals would move 
it across the State boundaries if the State did not want to use it. 

The CuarrMAn. May I interrupt? 

Mr. Poacer. Yes. 

The Caarrman. Mr. McLain not only maintains the system we have 
should be continued, but, if I understand it, the man we are supposed 
to be talking about, the man who wants to grow the crop is losing his 
acreage because of this, and you object to him even buying that 
acreage or leasing that acreage from these people who want to go out 
of the business, is that it ? 

Mr. McLarn. The buying and the leasing, Mr. Chairman. We do 
not think that ought to a rmitted. 

The proposal that Mr. Foogh, of course, is talking about does not 


do it. It would come nearer meeting the objections that. we have 
raised about these proposals than any that have been pro . We 
certainly are not completely wedded to this. We have been trying 
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to look at this objectively, from the standpoint of not only cotton but 
of all the other commodities that we deal with. We thought that we 
were duty bound to make a recommendation. 

After we make that, certainly, if you leave the leasing and the sale 
= of ‘ay we will look objectively at any kind of proposition that does 
the job. 

The Cuarrman. You mean to leave the leasing and the selling out? 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Is your recommendation broad enough to embrace 
all of the commodities—you are not just talking about cotton ? 

Mr. Mclarn. We think, Mr. Chairman, that we get farmers con- 
fused enough with the programs. Certainly, here when you are tak- 
ing a new look at what you ought to do, we ought to have a uniform 
procedure, if it is possible, with all of the commodities. I think that 
we ought todothat. That is the position we take. 

I am sure we have not heard any criticism on that score from the 
committee. It seems logical to try to set them up so that they will all 
follow the same pattern, if you do it. 

The Cuatrman. Your recommendation would apply to cotton and 
to wheat ? 

Mr. McLatrn. All commodities that have allotments. 

The Cuarrman. And the real objection to it is that we are dealing 
with surplus commodities, and to do what we are proposing to do here 
would tend to increase production rather than to decrease production! 

Mr. McLarty. That is correct. I think Mr. Poage will admit this, 
Certainly, under the proposition that he has just presented, we would 
get more acreage planted than under what we are proposing. I think 
you would agree with that. 

Mr. Poace. Unquestionably, your immediate effect would be to keep 
more of it planted. I think, in the long run, with the shift proposition, 
you would get the same number of acres planted, but they would be 
planted somewhere else. Obviously, if the State of Arkansas, for in- 
stance, fails to plant its cotton allotment, that allotment shifts under 
the basic law and simply goes to some new area where they have not 
been growing cotton heretofore. 

In the long run, I do not think they can get any more acres under 
this. They will spend the money to develop new land—they will 
spend the money to develop new service industries; and it is a question 
whether they are going spend all of that needlessly or whether you are 
going to keep the existing communities functioning. It gets down to 
about that simple a proposition, it seems to me. 

Mr. McLarn. In order that the record be kept straight, I think that 
we have never advocated, in the Department, that these allotments 
be pulled away from an area where they will plant the commodities. 
We would not have any objection to this. I just pointed out that there 
are people and members of this committee who feel that if individuals, 
that is, in one area, cease to plant cotton, that this thing ought to be 
dumped into the jackpot and passed off to other States. 

Mr. Poacr. Let me see if we understand each other. I understand 
that you are making no recommendations as to whether the ‘unused 
acreage, whether it be under your proposal, the Cooley bill, or whether 
it be under the proposal of the cotton groups that made the sugges- 
tion, that the unused acreage be kept within the county—vyou are 
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making no recommendation whether these unused acres should go first 
into the county allotment, the State allotment, or the national pool; 
is that right ? 

Mr. McLarty. Do you want to comment on that ? 

Mr. Manwarina. We direct ourselves, Mr, Poage, to the problem 
of maintaining individual farm allotments. 

Mr. Poaae. Yes. 

Mr. Manwarine. We did not address ourselves to the effect of that 


on the county allotment or the State allotment. That is what you are 
talking about. 


Mr. Poace. That is right. 
Mr. Manwarine. And what effect does that have on the county 


allotment and, therefore, on the individuals who are continuing to 
grow cotton. 


Mr. Poaaeg. Yes. 


Mr. Manwarrne. To do what you are talking about, we would have 
to look at another provision. This one would not—the one we are 
proposing—have much effect on that. 

Mr. Poacr. The one you are proposing, if I understand it—I ma 
not have understood it clearly—is that you are proposing that if 
have an allotment, we will say, of 50 acres, and i do not plant it in 
the 3 years, it dies, under either one of these bills. 

Mr. Manwarrne. So far as you, individually, are concerned. 

Mr. Poace. So far as I am individually concerned. And when it 
dies, and if it is in the county of McLennan, in Texas, the county allot- 
ment goes down because I did not plant, under your proposal; is 
that not correct ? 

Mr. Manwarrina. That is due to another provision of law which we 
have not. looked at and which we would have to look at, to take care 
of your problem. 

Mr. Poacr. I mean this: under the proposal, if I do not plant it, 
the county loses the acreage ? 

Mr. Manwarinea. That is true. 

Mr. Poacr. That is the way the bill works. The proposal that these 
gentlemen have made, and ‘I think very sincerely have made, has a 
little difference as to how fast it works, as Mr. McLain has pointed 
out. But in 3 years, under either bill, I would lose the allotment. 
Under your bill, McLennan County would lose it, the State of Texas 
would lose the allotment, and it would go into the national allotment. 
Of course, we are assuming that the national allotment would remain 
static. That depends upon the demand rather than upon the acreage 
planted. So the national allotment would remain static, so far as my 
KO acres are concerned. It would not change it one way or the other. 
However, that would be available to be transferred to another State. 

Mr. Manwarina. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. That is, under your proposal ? 

Mr. Suort. Will you yield a minute, Mr. Poage ? 

Mr. Poaae. Yes. 

Mr. Srorr. I do not quite understand how this other State estab- 
lishes a prior claim, which it must, to be eligible for these allotments 
that have come into the national picture by virtue of the reduction by 
some individual in some county or in some State. How does this other 
State, California, for instance, establish a claim over and above what 
it previously had ? 
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Mr. McLain. This gets into another provision of law. I think that 
we can answer that. 

Do you want to comment on that ? 

Mr. Manwarina. I can start with it. You will probably have to 
finish it for us. | 

‘This comes about because, as you reduce the history in a particular 
county, as you reduce the acreage in the county, in the history of plant. 
ing cottons for example, their base becomes smaller. 

he total amount of available cotton acreage to the country remains 
the same. . 

Therefore, their base becomes smaller. You take less of the national 
allotment to go into that county. Therefore, there is more available to 
the others on the same base that they have been carrying. They geta 
little more and more each year. They build up. Therefore, their 
becomes greater, and they get a larger proportion. 

That comes about due to a provision of the present law which per. 
mits the shifts to be made as the producers fal to plant cotton. 
same is true of wheat. 

Those shifts also take place in the same manner. If in one county 
there are enough of them who fail to plant cotton cr wheat to reduce 
the base for the county, so that they do reduce the base, they quit, 
They do not get as much of the total coming into that county, and the 
rest of it is distributed to the others who did maintain their base. 

Mr. Suorr. The point is how this other area gets it. They must 
have done something to have increased their base. 

Mr. McLarty. They planted the allotments. They just planted. 

Mr. Snort. Somebody reduces, somebody else has to increase. 

Mr. Manwanrrne. It is the relationship of this reduced base which 
ve down to 3 to the other maintained base which remains at 12—~and 

to 12 is different than reduced from 2 to 12, so that the proportion, 
the change in the proportion that causes the shift into the other areas, 
even though it a not have reduced, but the next year having hada 
larger allotment, then they will have the increase and you will accen- 
tuate that, and they will move right on up. 

Mr. Poage. I think I can explain it to you. 

You will find that in the State of Texas, as a State, it is not con- 
cerned for the reason that we have about as much in the area going out 
as we have in the area coming in. We have within the boundaries of 
our State just about the same situation as you have over the Nation 
os a whole. It differs from county to county, rather than State to 

tate. 

Take my home county, which was one of the largest cotton producers 
in the Nation 40 or 50 years ago. I can remember that it ranked 4th, 
and now it ranks about 20th, 18th, or 19th, something on that order in 
the State. 

Cotton has shifted to the high plains and to the valley. 

In Lubbock County, Tex., it had an allotment of 200-and-some-odd- 
thousand acres, and plants about 98 or 99 percent of the allotment. 
McLennan has about 81,000 acres and probably will not plant more 
than 88 percent of it. / 
‘4 It was once a very large cotton producing area. The allotment 3s 

own. 

That means that no matter how much Farmer W, who would like 
to plant a large acreage in McLennan County and would like to con- 
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tinue as a large cotton farmer, cannot continue, because each time 
some of his neighbors do not plant cotton, he loses acreage. 

For example, if 10 percent of the farmers do not plant in that 
county, we lose 10 percent every year. And Farmer W loses, although 
he plants 100 percent, he loses 10 percent of his allotment every year, 
just the same as if he did not plant any. He loses that steadily be- 
cause the whole county allotment is cut by 10 percent. 

Mr. Snort. I can understand that, but Ido not understand how the 
other counties increase above the allotment. 

Mr. Poacr. Lubbock County plants, probably, 98 percent. I do not 
think that anyone can plant 100 percent. As I say, ae lant about. 98 

reent. Consequently, it takes practically no cut. e total allot- 
ment to be distributed, the total acreage allotment in Texas is about 
one-half million acres. 

Lubbock County is taking no cut. McLennan County is taking a 10 
percent cut next year. Lubbock County has 100 percent history; 
actually, in planting it is about 98 percent. But say that it has 100 
percent. McLennan County has, say, 90 percent. 

On the basis of the acres to be distributed each time, as it was the 
year before, assuming that it is on that basis, then, of course, Lubbock 
County will then get 10 percent more and the other county loses 10 

reent. 

Mr. Srups.erteLD. The same as when you lose or gain in Congress. 

Mr. Poacr. And the same thing is true in other areas. Take, for 
example, in Arkansas, the western and eastern parts, you have about 
the same situation. If you jump over to Arkansas from Texas and 

ibly Mississippi, you will find then that the eastern part of the 
felt, that their acreage, where they do not plant, has to move some- 
where out of the State and it jumps right over Mississippi and Arkan- 
sas and Texas, either into Arizona or New Mexico or California. 

Mr. McLarn. Could I answer—could we have Mr. Rooney answer, 
who is from the General Counsel’s Office, and is the one in the De- 
partment who has worked with this as closely as anyone, to give you 
some added information which would be of help? 

The Cuatrman. Will you, Mr. Rooney, agree with the observation 
made by Mr. Poage ? 

Mr. Rody. I do not believe Ido. I want to explain that. 

The State and county allotments are figured on a 5-year basis. 
The farms are on a 3-year basis. 

So when you have farms going out of production in a county, that 
history, though, is carried along in the 5-year base. 
Mr. Poacr. That does not happen in 1 year. 

Mr. Rooney. Even on that 1 year, the farmer who stays in the busi- 
ness really gets the breaks because he gets part of the history from 
the farmers going out of business, and actually his relative position is 
not affected over the long run by what his neighbors do; although the 
county goes down, there are less farms in the county to divide up what 
the county gets. 

Mr. Poace. Wait a minute, Mr. Rooney. You do not mean, when 
we have gone down, as we have, right in MeLennan County, where 
we have gone down from 120,000 to 80,000 acres, since the last allot- 
ments—we have lost 20,000 acres—you do not mean that the fellow 
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who has an allotment in McLennan County has not been taking the 
cut ¢ 

Mr. Rooney. He has been taking the cut along with everyone else 
in cotton. 

Mr, Poace. Certainly. 

Mr. Rooney. In the national allotment cut, he has been cut. 

Mr. Poace. I am talking about the extra cut. If the national allot- 
ment is cut, of course, everybody ought to get the same share of cut 
of the national allotment. I think we all agree to that. All of these 
bills provide that they take their share of the national cut. But do 
you mean to tel] me that the man in McLennan County who planted 
every acre every year of his allotment would take the same cut as 
those in Lubbock County ¢ 

Mr. Rooney. Well, relatively he has not. The man in Mclennan 
County that did not plant for 3 years ceased to get an allotment at all, 

Mr. Poace. I know that; but I am talking about the man in Me- 
Lennan County who plants his allotted acres. You mean he has to 

take no bigger cut in McLennan County than the man in Lubbock 
County # 

Mr. Roonry. The McLennan County farmer is getting as big an 
allotment as if all of his neighbors had planted cotton all of the time. 

Mr. Poace. Now, wait a second. Let us just get this straight. I 
do not own a farm in Lubbock County, but suppose I owned 100 acres 
in McLennan County and 100 acres in Lubbock County, and I havea 
50-acre allotment on each of them, and I have planted every acre of 
the allotment on each one of them the last 5 years. What would be 
my allotment in Lubbock County and in McLennan County ? 

Mr. Rooney. I cannot tell, because the State allotments shift on the 
5-year basis, and the county on the 5-year basis. 

"Mr. Poace. I know that. My county allotment has shifted. That 
is what I am talking about. I understand that this shift, because of 
the national allotment for all of us, everybody has had to take that 
cut. What I want to know about, is the man in Lubbock County, 
where everybody has been planting their allotment, and there has not 
been a loss of history in Lubbock County—that is, no appreciable 
loss—what about that? 

Mr. Rooney. They are still getting—the county, as a whole, is get- 
ting—more cotton. And McLennan, the county, as a whole, is going 
down. That is right. 

Mr. Poagee. It.is getting less cotton ? 

Mr. Rooney. The county as a whole; that is right. But the indi- 
vidual farmer, who is staying in the cotton business in McLennan 
County is in exactly the same position as he has always been. 

Mr. Poacg. No; he is not. I happen to be one of those individual 
farmers. I know that he is not. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Poage, you have less allotment, but you have less 
farms to divide it up with. 

Mr. Poace. I understand that—I understand that. You have less 
farmers to divide it up with, but then you have the 3-year provision, 
so that actually you take a year before I get the benefit of the less 
farms to divide it up. 

Mr. Rooney. No; you get a break for the 1 year in there. 

Mr. Poace. The man in Lubbock County has not been taking the 
kind of cut we have. They are not taking the cut in acreage. We 
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all agree on that. There is not anybody back here that produces 
cotton that will not agree with that. You know Lubbock County; 
you know McLennan County. Nobody has taken the same percentage 
cut in Lubbock County as they have taken in the eastern part of the 
belt. Have they ¢ 

Mr. Rooney. If you will look at the factors when you are figuring 
the allotments in the counties, where cotton production is going down, 
the factor will be higher, for the very reason that I am telling you. 

The CuarrMan. Will you yield 1 minute? 

Mr. Poace. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. If that is true, then, where the farmers are going 
out of production in a particular county, those that remain in produc- 
tion should have an increase in acreage, according to what you say. 

Mr. Roonry. They do get a slight increase. They get a slight in- 
crease because they get the benefit in that fourth year from the farm 
that contributed that history, and does not get the allotment in the 
fourth year. od 

Whatever he does plant goes into the county. They get his history, 
the first year that he was still planting. In the fourth year, they will 
be getting the benefit of that history. 

The Cuarman. And the man that stays in the business will then 
get an increase ¢ 

Mr. Rooney. That is right. 

The Cuairman. Well now, you are right and Mr. Poage is wrong? 
I do not know which is right. But I have been believing, and I have 
been led to believe that Mr. Poage is right, that as the production, goes 
down in the county, the individual allotments remaining go down. 

Mr. Rooney. Not the individual allotments. The industry becomes 
smaller in the county, Mr. Cooley. 

The CuarrMan. But the individual does not get it. 

Mr. Rooney. The individual allotment does 

Cries From tHe Avuprence. Oh, yes, sir; he is wrong. 

Mr. Poace. You must be wrong, because every one of my cotton 
farmers is losing acreage, even though they have been planting every 
acre that they could every year. That is not true in counties where - 
the whole county has been planting up to its history. Those people 
are maintaining, of course, that they take the national cut the same 
as everybody else, but they are maintaining their county basis—they 
are not taking a cut, apparently, because they are living in a particu- 
lar county. 

Those fellows living in a county where the county production de- 
elines are taking individual cuts. 

Of course, the county acreage is smaller. 

Mr. Roonry. For the last 3 or 4 years we have preserved this his- 
tory; and if these large farmers are taking cuts now, it is not because 
of the loss of the history in the county. 

Mr. Poace. Yes, it is, because the basis is on the years 1954 and 1955. 
In 1956, you had to state that you wanted to preserve your history, 
and the farmers did that. 

Mr. Rooney. That is right. 

Mr. Poaar. So it has been only the years 1957 and 1958 where’ you 
had to have a preservation of history. And it is just now showing 
up on that 4-year average. We are still getting that loss of history. 
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That is exactly what has happened to us, and what is happeni 
us right now. The farmers = still taking that loss in hist. “atts 

Mr. Rooney. You do not have the farms that lose the history. They 
are not getting the allotments now. 

Mr. Poacr. But the farmers who have been trying to plant all of 
their acres are taking a cut in those small counties. I just feel that 
this is of such importance that you ought to furnish some figures on 
that. I want to see eee figures on these counties where they have been 
having a big loss in history, to see the figures on the individual farmers, 
and to compare them with those counties where they are planting 
up to their allotments. 

_ Mr. Rooney. I think that you will find where they do have a redue- 
tion it is because of the way that the 15 percent hardship reserve was 
figured, and the small farms provisions, and so on, in the cotton law. 
That does work to the disadvantage of the large farms, but it is not 
this history business, at all. 

Mr. Poacgeg. I am not saying that it is the large farms. You take a 
20-acre allotment—that is, a farmer who did have a 20-acre allot- 
ment in 1953—that man is taking a bigger cut in those counties where 
the whole county is going out of cotton. It is a much greater cut 
than in a county like Lubbock County. Let us take some of those 
east Texas counties that have gone out of cotton and see what it is. 

Mr. Roonry. Those counties do not have the small farms. You do 
not have the small farm provision that applies there so much. You 
do not have the hardship conditions. It is pretty much a straight his- 
tory proposition in those counties. 

Mr. Poacr. They have planted 99 percent of their allotment. There- 
fore, the individual farmers, who we been maintaining their his- 
a have suffered nothing as the result of their neighbor, but we 
suffer the result of our neighbor when he goes out of the cotton busi- 
ness. Those who want to plant go out with him. 

The Cuamman. How could you correct this: For example, say 
that 25 farmers go out of production in a particular county, could not 
the remaining acres in the county be reallocated to other farmers who 
stay in the business? Would that not be the fair thing to do rather 
than to move it from one State to another ? 

Mr. Rooney. That is the whole question—whether you want to 
freeze in that county. Certainly, that would be one way todo it. That 
was not the theory of the original law. 

The Cuarrman. Let me make this observation. It seems to me that 
Mr. Poage is still right, because you were saying that you do not want 
to freeze it in any county. He is saying that it has not been frozen 
in the county. It has been taken away from the county and away from 
the farmers, and it has been taken to another place. 

Mr. Rooney. From the farmers that are growing ? 

The farmers in the county, where some of his neighbors have gone 
out of production, would be getting a higher allotment relative to 
someone who was in a stated county where everyone continued to 
grow cotton. 

Mr. Poace. I wanted to state a question. 

The Cuamman. State the question. 

Mr. Poacr. I started to ask Mr. McLain a question when he stopped 
to answer Mr. Short. The Department still makes no recommenda- 
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tionm—or the Department has made no recommendation, one way or 
the other, whether to keep the unused acreage in the county, in the 
State, or in the national allotment. You did not make any recom- 
mendation, one way or the other, did you? 

Mr. McLain. The provisions we are talking about are individual 
allotments and the changes we are talking about would be to the indi- 
vidual allotments. 

I think, in followup, of the very interesting conversation you and 
Mr. Rooney have had. You get along trying to convince lawyers as 
I do, may I say, Mr. Poage. 

It might be helpful if we would get some actual illustrations in the 
counties that you are suggesting—get that down here and sit down 
with you on it. 

The Cuarrman. Will you do that? 

These hearings will go on today and tomorrow. We have a number 
of witnesses who wish to appear on Friday. I should like you to get 
that information ready as soon as possible, please. 

Mr. McLatn. We would be glad to do that. 

(The information is as follows :) 
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Upland cotton: Acreage and allotment data for selected counties 








1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 ! 
Madison County, Ala.: 
Total number of allotment farms__..._ 3, 370 3, 392 3, 410 3, 473 3, 510 3, 510 
Allotte1 acres to farms_..............- 275, 648 63, 027 59, 239 58, 127 60, 735 57, 000 
PE i eccancemareapindkh «tie od 72, 120 62, 220 57, 960 48, 830 METTEEE lococdtupcoe 
MOY Mees. oo on ee wee 72, 838 62, 069 58, 623 58, 042 60, 583 56, 509 
Average size SMI lb. aunagaie 22. 4 18.6 17.4 16.7 17.3 16.3 
Parry County, Ala.: 
Total number of allotment farms ea 1, 050 1, 090 1, 123 1, 100 1,111 1,111 
Allotte1 acres to farms_...-.......-... 3 14, 453 11, 864 11, 294 11,413 11, 412 10, 695 
Planted acres. ........-....- eee udu 13, 360 11, 620 11, 180 8, 855 © 7i 1iwdeS. 
ee, Se. aes 13, 224 11, 520 11, 121 11, 395 11, 404 10, 365 
Average size allotment.......----.---- 13.8 10.9 10.1 10.4 10.3 9.6 
Bolivar County, Miss.: 
Total number of allotment farms. _.-_. 2, 096 2, 087 2, 085 2, 030 2, 005 2, 005 
Allotte | acres to farms..__............ 5145,598 | 129,923 | 119,578 | 117,909 119,423 111, 946 
I a iets, anid D mswcapinpeennienes 141,540 | 127,180} 118,5F0 | 110,240 | 105,260 |......-_-. 
History acres. _..-----------| 141,898 | 129,172 | 119,134] 117,878] 119,411 111, 782 
Average sive allotrent..._.....--__--. 69. 4 62.3 57.4 58.1 59. 6 55.8 
Winsvon County, Miss: 
Total nu™ ber of allotment farms __ 2,075 2, 057 2, 026 2, 039 2, 045 2, 045 
Allotted acres to farms................| $17,914 14, 201 13, 539 13, 674 13, 894 13, 437 
Planted acres_ LE Re Be. 16, 890 13, 710 13, 3C0 9, 380 5.760 | ...-- 4 
Ory GOONS eos Sees sa ns dbads 17, 134 13, 905 13, 389 13, 654 13, 875 12, 779 
Averave size allotment__...__. abe 8.6 6.9 6.7 6.7 6.8 6.6 
Lubbock County, Tex: 
Total nu~ ber of allotment farms.... 2, 615 2, 616 2, 627 2, 674 2, 676 2, 676 
Allotted acres to farms._..............| 7 243, 402 243,513 | 226,250 | 232,254 | 229, 654 214, 187 
Planted acres. .......-....... wabhndastil 237,750 | 241,250} 227,180] 224,900 | 225, 500 j|-......--- 
History acres... - motcrinhena wae 242,228 | 225, 495 231,843 | 229, 580 214, 138 
Averaze size allotment.....----------- 93.1 93. 1 86.1 86.9 85.8 80.0 
McLennan County, Tex: 
Total nu ber of allotment farms__...- 3, 176 3, 101 3, 053 3, 021 3, 050 3, 050 
Allotted acres to farms... os-otce cat (BRIE 90, €38 93, F80 92, 939 91, 556 81, 733 
Planted acres. ees 99, 950 87, 390 85, 000 73, 130 2, OE Lrctwacecon 
History acres _ __ iI 106, 978 88, 054 90, 586 92, 829 91, 522 81, 453 
Averaze si e allotment.. Skins 36.3 29.2 30.7 30.8 30.0 26,8 


! Does not include allotment acreage added because of choice (B) elections. 
2 Includes 8,893 acres added by energency !ezislation, 

3 Includes 1,945 acres added by emergency legislation. 

4 Not avilable. 

5 Includes 5,119 acres added by emergency legislation, 

6 Includes 1,946 acres added by emergency legislation. 

7 Includes 4,053 acres added by emergency legislation, 

* Includes 21,052 acres added by emergency legislation. 








Mr. McLatn. What Mr. Rooney is really saying here, I think, and 
has tried to do it as nice as he can, is that there are other factors that 
enter into what Mr. Poage is saying, other than the fact that he thinks 
is causing all of it. And I think that we ought to be able to demon- 
strate that or not demonstrate it, one or the other. 

The CruarrmMan. Very well. 

Mr. Poacr. The Department is not making any recommendations 
one way or the other, whether the unused acres should stay in the 
county or go to the State or the national reserve ? 

Mr. McLain. In this, we have not said anything. 

Mr. Poace. Do you make any recommendations one way or the 
other—do you find any objections to the committee exercising its judg- 
ment on that ? 

Mr. McLain. Certainly we have no objection to the committee ex- 
ercising its good judgment, Mr. Poage. 

I will say this, that if it is going to be used and will be used by 
growers of cotton in the area, I do ‘not think that we in the Depart- 
ment have any serious objection to permitting that to happen. 

I just pointed that out to you, because some other péople are not 
putting up this other side, that everybody ought to understand that 
there is another side to this; and I know that you do. 
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Mr. Poacr. I do. No doubt there is another side to it. All I am 
trying to get at here is that it seems to me that we are not so far apart 
in the bill, and in the proposal by these people who are especially in- 
terested in it, the others, who have proposed this, and that proposed 
by the Department. 

If we can pass a bill in such a manner as to apply the unused acre- 
age first, to the county for reassignment, I think we are just about 
together. Of course, if the county does not use the acreage, their pro- 
posal is that it should go to the State, and if the State does not use it, 
certainly it should go into the national allotment, and allow it to 
move. 

In other words, we recognize, as you pointed out, that there is a 
need of moving the unused cotton acreage from where it goes out of 
production to where it will go into production. We are not insisting 
that we freeze it as it was in the days of Thomas Jefferson, and leave 
it that way and not have any change, but we are insisting that we 
should not go out and spend a jot of money developing a new cotton- 
growing area, as long as people still want to grow cotton in the al- 
ready developed areas. That we should take into account those who 
were still in the business, who are making their livelihood in the busi- 
ness, that we should protect them, at least let them have that oppor- 
tunity to use that unused acreage first. If they do not want to use it, 
the proposal is that they do not want to use it in the county, let it go 
to the State, and if the State does not want to use it, then let it go 
into the national pool, where there will be that movement, according 
to economic law. That is all they are interested in. You folks do not 
seem to have a strong fixed position on that proposition, and it seems 
to me that we can all get together. 

Mr. McLarty. I just had two other comments, Mr. Poage. 

One is I think the committee would want to look objectively at the 
amount of the increase when you go to raising an allotment of an indi- 
vidual so you do not expand him to that extent that he is permitted 
to plant all of these croplands in cotton because that is not even good 
farm practice and it could well not be good for the individual or the 
whole industry in the long pull. 

The other thing that I wish you would look at and we are going to 
have to insist on it. Of course, we have the A and B program for 
cotton one more year, and I have told these people that have talked 
to me about this plan that it was our judgment that if the law were 
enacted so that it did not interfere with the A and B program next 
year. This ought to be given careful consideration. We do not think 
anything should be done that circumvents that for the added year it 
1s 1n existence. 

I just say this because we have spelled it out in our testimony here 
and I want to be sure in fairness to you that you understand our posi- 
tion on it. 

Mr. Poacr. How would it interfere with the program? I know if 
you allow a man to transfer acreage by private trade, that is, allow 
1im to sell or lease acreage it would do it but how will this? 

Mr. McLain. I’m not sure that it will, Mr. Poage, but I just say 
watch that it doesn’t do that. After we get by the next year on the 
A and B program I think the proposition they are talking about has 
a lot of sense in it. 
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The Cuarman. How important is H.R. 5741 which extends the 
automatic preservation of acreage history? I ask that because I want 
to know when that provision expires. 

Mr. McLatn. It expires this year. 

The CuarrMan. It expires this year? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Now the change that would be brought about by 
this bill is that the man would be required to produce not less than 
75 percent. 

Mr. McLain. That’s right. 

The Cuatrman. Of his acreage in any one of the 3 years. 

Mr. McLain. That’s correct. 

The CrarrmMan. Whereas under the existing law he is required to 
produce not less than 90 percent. 50! 

Mr. McLain. It differs with different commodities, Mr. Cooley. 

The CHarrMan. I meant with cotton. 

Mr. McLarn. With cotton, that’s correct. 

The Cuatrrman. And the Department, of course, is for this bill. 

Mr. McLain. That’s right. We recognize there are real problems 
here and we tried to draft something that would as I say kind of go 
down the middle of the road, and of course if it can be improved why 
we would certainly look at any improvement of it as long as we leave 
the lease and the sale out of it. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gathings. 

Mr. Gariines. Along the lines that the chairman was questioning 
you, with regard to the 75 percent figure, that is to say that the indi- 
vidual farmer would have to plant at least 75 percent of his allotment, 
that is in the current year and the immediate past 2 years? 

Mr. McLain. Right. 

Mr. Garurnes. In order to maintain that individual history on that 
farm ? 

Mr. McLain. That’s right. 

Mr. Garuineas. I wonder if you cannot give us some instance as to 
just what that ditference will mean, since you are going to prepare 
some data, | wonder if you could not give us some actual worksheets? 

Mr. McLain. Yes. 

Mr. Garuines. I wonder if you could give us some examples that 
would clarify that 75 percent as to 90, where it would fall? 

Mr. McLatn. You mean if this were enacted what effect it would 
have on different States ? 

Mr. Garuines. Yes, that’s right; if you are going to change the 
75 percent, that they must plant at least 75 percent to maintain their 
interest as against the present law of 90 percent, I wonder if you 
could not give us an example as to just where, in what States it would 
be applicable ? 

Mr. McLain. We will try to furnish for the record, Mr. Gathings, 
What you have in mind here. I think unless Mr. Manwaring wants to 
comment, I do not like to comment unless I am positive. If Mr. 
Manwaring wants to comment right off the cuff here—— 

Mr. Garutnes. A worksheet—you know what the situation is now 
that is applicable to the 90, It would be very easy, it seems to me to 
give us some actual examples as to the applicability on the basis of 75 
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percent, that the farmer shall have planted 75 percent in the current 
year and in the immediate past 2 years. 

Mr. McLatn. We can give you some sheets that will illustrate it, 
I think examples would make it more clear than just to talk about 
it in general. 

Mr. Garuines. Yes. 

Mr. Manwarine. I would not think it would make a whole lot of 
difference, Mr. Gathings. The reason it went to 75 was because that 
was a compromise bet ween cotton and other commodities and we were 
trying to get a provision which would apply to all commodities. 

Mr. Gatrurnes. Yes. 

Mr. Manwarine. So that the county office employees would not have 
to remember a separate ruling for each different commodity in the 
country. We settled on the 75 because it had been used in wheat, and 
because it would not push a farmer to go ahead and produce 100 per- 
cent or 90 percent in order to maintain his allotment. 

We were trying to give him a chance to stay out. We didn’t need 
the cotton, and if he were w anting to stay out in 1 year let him stay 
out, but we felt as though he ought to indicate that he was staying 
in the cotton business by producing at least 75 in any 1 year of the 
3-year period. 

Mr. Garuines. What you are trying to do really is produce less 
cotton in a particular State, county, or ona particular farm, is that it? 

Mr. Manwarine. We are trying to permit him to produce less cot- 
ton if he wants to and not force him to produce the cotton. 

Mr. Gatuines. We would like to know just what the effect of it is 
going to be, and where will that less production be. 

Mr. McLarty. We will do the best we can on this, Mr. Gathings. 

Mr. Gatruinos. It may be difficult. 

Mr. Manwarine. The fact that it would preserve the allotment in 
those years would slow down the movement. 

Mr. Garutnes. Yes, it would slow it down. I just wanted to ask 
you now have you moved far enough along, Mr. McLain, to give us 
any idea as to what your thinking then would be for 1960 with regard 
to the A and B program? W hether or not you have given thought to 
the matter of the percentage of increase ‘that a farmer would get 
should he take the B plan in 1960. You probably have an estimate 
in your own mind as to what the production in 1959 of cotton would 
be. 

Mr. McLain. I think, Mr. Gathings, certainly we will let every 
cotton farmer know in ample time to lay his plans as to what he can do. 

He should expect to get that infor mation and we will get it to him. 
However, I am sure you realize that we ought to see what actually is 
produced in 1959. 

Mr. Gatuines. Yes, of course. 

Mr. McLarty. Before we go to making any projection like that. 

Mr. Gatruines. What is the picture at the moment over the belt with 
respect to cotton? Do you think that it will be around 450 or 500 
pounds of lint cotton produced per acre over the belt in 1959 

Mr. McLarn. I just have been attending the eenaainead Cotton 
Conference in the last 2 weeks as our delegate, and this has been 
carefully reviewed because other countries, of course, are just as 
adtthote: importing countries as well as exporting, as to what is hap- 
pening here. 
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Friday we released the Cotton Situation. If you do not have a copy 
of the last one I will be glad to get you one, in which, of course, the 
people who are in the Department that are making predictions are 
not predicting what is going to happen yet. 

We know about what the acreage is going to be. It will be in the 
neighborhood, of the allowed acres at least, of 17.3, about a million 
extra in the B part. 

Mr. Garuines. That is right. 

Mr. McLarn. You are well acquainted I am sure that California 
and Missouri and one or two other States did take substantial ad- 
vantage of the B plan. 

Mr. Gatruines. Yes. 

Mr. McLain. And other areas did not. Now we don’t know and 
I don’t think you know, certainly we wouldn’t want to guess just yet 
what the vield in these areas where they have been allowed to expand 
is going to be, because it would seem to us that if you expand the 
acreage your yield per acre, everything else being equal, would come 
down some. We also know that in 1958, it was an unusual year in 
yield and this was primarily because we had the reduced acreage and 
most everybody put their very best land into cotton. 

We had the lowest acreage we have had for a long, long time. 

Our guess, those of us that are willing to guess, is in the neighbor- 
hood of 13.5 to 14 million bales, or say somewhere between 13 and 
14 million bales. 

Mr. Garuines. On acreage of 17.3, but there would be an under- 
planting of some 5 percent. 

Mr. McLarty. This we, of course, cannot tell yet. If we follow the 
normal pattern that is about what. it will be. But getting back to the 
answer to your question, we don’t propose to notify farmers until we 
see what the size of this year’s crop, that is more of what it is going 
to be than we know now. 

Mr, Garutnes. We had quite a lot of estimates made a year ago as 
to the participants in the B program, and do you not think that those 
who participated in the B program in 1959 were much fewer in num- 
ber and a much less acreage went in than had been anticipated by all 
of us? 

Mr. McLain. This varied considerably, Mr. Gathings. Some were 
extremely optimistic as to what would happen. Others were not so 
optimistic. I think it is true that there was probably less participa- 
tion than most people anticipated, and this was primarily because in 
some areas, at least I know this to be a fact, they could not get finane- 
ing to expand. 

Mr. Garuines. That is right. But now when you reduce the sup- 
port price by 5 percent on A, and by 5 percent on the B program in 
1960, do you not think that if you were to set it at a 40 percent in- 
crease for the B plan, that it would be very difficult to get an ap- 
preciable gain in acreage in 1960? 

Mr. McLarty. Your guess on this is as good as mine. I have heard 
a substantial Congressman and Senator from Mississippi say that 
Mississippi farmers are planting all the cotton they want this year. 
They might just as well not have allotments. I don’t know whether 
this is true or not, but this is the indication. 
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If this is true, why certainly the right to plant more is not goin 
to be grasped by certain areas. Now there are areas including Cali- 
fornia and parts of some other States that I think would be very 
happy to expand some more if they were allowed to do it. 

he Cxatrman. I should like to ask Mr. McLain to tell us briefly 
what was accomplished at the International Cotton Council meeting, 
Before you answer I would like to ask whether or not you have any 
written statements following the Cotton Council meeting ? 

Mr. McLarn. I presented a formal statement. 

The Cuatrman. I have a copy of your formal statement, but what 
I had in mind was did the group reach any conclusions! 

Mr. McLarn. This group, Mr. Cooley, is primarily a discussion 
group. They did come out with a finished document at the end of the 
session. I will be glad to furnish you a copy of it, in which they 
stated the summary of the things that everybody could agree to at 
the conference, and then many other things that all countries could 
not agree to. 

Our country was severely criticized by most all other exporting 
countries, as you would expect, because of our policies that we have 
in this country. 

The CuarrMan. That is the point that I want to discuss with you 
just one minute. I know about the criticism of the attitude of our 
Government, and I know about the positive program by the repre- 
sentatives from Mexico. I had Mr. Rodriguez-Adame, visit with me 
in my Office recently and we discussed it, and it seems to me that his 
proposition made sense. Now we are engaged in cutthroat competi- 
tion in the world markets. I am not saying who started it, whether 
Mexico started it or whether we started it, but it is still going on, and 
he is now the new Minister of Agriculture as you know for Mexico, 
and he definitely wants to change the policy. 

He says that when we cut prices other nations cut, and that goes 
on through the years. Now we are all down to rockbottom, down 
to the cost of production. It is no longer profitable to grow cotton 
in Mexico and sell it in competition in the world markets. 

I realize, of course, that you are under some directive from Con- 
gress to make cotton competitive in world markets, but I understood 
from Mr. Rodriguez-Adame, that he and all the South American cot- 
ton representatives and most all of the cotton exporting countries 
were willing to enter into some sort of a gentleman’s agreement with 
you and other officials of this Government to the effect that we would 
stop this cutthroat competition and we would say that our part of 
the world market is say 5 million bales, we are going to subsidize that 
to a certain point and below that point we will not go, and that that 
is going to be our policy from now on. 

When we have subsidized 5 million bales into the market, we 
would stop subsidy. That would tend to get everybody back in the 
market and the market would naturally go up and it would enhance 
the value of our stock and our inventories. I understand that that 
proposition is submitted. IT had it submitted to me on two pages of 
paper, very brief and succinct. Yet I understand that our Govern- 
ment turned it down cold. 

Mr. McLarty. Let me observe, Mr. Cooley, that this last year we 
tried to do exactly in an informal way what you are suggesting the 
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Mexicans would like to have us do, namely to stabilize the price and 
not follow this rat race. Now I think the proof of what happened 
is a demonstration of what other countries will do when they have cot- 
ton to sell. We did not reduce our price and we did not reduce it be- 
cause over the period of the last 3 years, since the new law was en- 
acted, we have averaged, we will have averaged over 5 million bales 
per year. ‘The first year we had seven and a half and then five some- 
thing and this year it will be a little less than three. 

Now we didn’t reduce the price because you see they dropped under 
us in the last 3 or 4 months here, 4, 5, or 6 cents a pound. We knew 
full wel] that if we could drop down with them, they would have gone 
right on down. 

The Cuamman. But the point is according to your own statement, 
our exports have dropped from 7 million bales to 3 million bales? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

The CHarrmMan. Our subsidies have been great, and you have no 
agreement. This new Minister who just came into office in January or 
December, wants to change the policy and push the market back up. 
He says he will have a gentleman’s agreement. He is not talking about 
a treaty or any instrument with the dignity of a treaty, but he wants 
a gentieman’s agreement. He said he was willing to participate in 
the creation of a watchdog committee to watch over the operations of 
the cotton market. in the world, and to see to it that we did not get 
engaged again in cutthroat competition. It seemed to me to make 
conse. I talked to many textile people about it, and everyone I talked 
to agreed it was a good proposition, and the man went away from here 
disappointed I am sure because he was not able to sell his idea to our 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. McLarty. Again, Mr. Cooley, let me say that we meet regularly 
with these people. I have a very friendly working relationship with 
the Mexican people in cotton as well as several other countries, and 
we tried to tell them al] of the last 6 months that this was foolishness, 
what they were doing. But their answer to us was “Well, Nicaragua, 
or Peru, or somebody else is doing it and we are going to have to sell 
our cotton along with them.” 

The CuatrmMan. This very man I am talking about had those South 
American countries together and they all agreed. He was speaking 
I understand for all South American cotton-producing areas. Now 
if we ¢o on with our policy—and I told Mr. Benson that at the first 
meeting, when he announced the program—that paralyzes the mar- 
ket. Nobody is going to build up inventories in that situation. But 
if you had a positive program, as we have in tobacco, we say we are 
going to do this and nothing else is going to be done. 

You either are going to buy this tobacco at this price or above it. 
You are not going to get below this. If we had said that in cotton 
the market would have gone on up. 

Mr. McLarty. Let me say again that you want to read carefully 
what the statute says and what certain members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee say. 

The Cuatrman. I know that. You are all being driven by the 
language in the law that you shall make it competitive. Now that 
does not mean cutthroat competition. 

Mr. McLarn. No; and this is the way we have tried to operate it 
the last 3 years. 
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The CuarrmMan. It does not mean low bidding. 

Mr. McLarn. No. 

The Cuatrman. If this is offered on the world market at a certain 
price then we should offer so many bales at that price. 

Mr. McLain. Let me point out to you for the 3 years we have tried 
to run it just exactly as you have indicated but we have taken about 
as severe a criticism in the last 6 months, because we did not follow 
the rat race, as any group of humans oper ating a program could take, 

The Cuarrman. You get that from Mr. Whitten and people on the 
Appropriations Committee. That is where it is coming from, No 
one else is criticizing you that I know. 

Mr. McLarty. We have had considerable criticism. I would say 
this. We have not had any criticism from members of this committee, 

The Cuamman. You certainly have not had any criticism from 
me because when you had that meeting in the White House, and the 
meeting was called there to force Mr, Benson to do what you are now 
doing, I told the President, and you heard me, I said, “I want to 
divorce myself from everything that has been said here this morn- 
ing. I do not want to have any part of it.” 

Mr. McLarn. The problem is, though, Mr. Cooley, that when the 
law was passed, of course, we do not like the law, you understand, 
We think the law is a mistake, but the law is on the statute books, and 
we have been charged very firmly by certain Members of Congress 
that we have not carried out the statute. We think we have in the 
last 3-year period because we have gotten over that period 5 million 
bales average sales into export. 

But here we are. We are starting another period. And supposing 
these countries continue to reduce their price? Then what do we 
do? 

The Cuatrman. That is what the Mexican Minister of Agriculture 
told me they wanted to do. They want to say to you, “We will not 
reduce our price. We will create a watchdog committee to see to it 
that we do not reduce our price.” 

Mr. McLarn. My suggestion to you, Mr. Cooley—and I know you 
are sincere in saying what you are—that you get together with other 
members of your party in Congress that are responsible for this 
statute and the direction that they have given the Department on 
this. 

The Cuarrman. I do not mean to say all of the incorrigible Mem- 
bers in the Congress belong to your party. I think we have some 
incorrigible Members in our own party and I cannot control them, 
but it seems to me the Department could have announced proposals 
to make it competitive but without engaging in cutthroat competition. 

Mr. McLain. This is what we have tried to say and I did the best 
job that I knew how to say that it was foolish to cut this price any 
further, and that it was just a waste of taxpayers’ money in this 
country and in other countries. But again our statute says that we 
must remain competitive. 

Mr. Poaer. Mr. McLain, in that connection I have heard the De- 
partment ofttimes argue about the legislative history of a bill and the 
intent of Congress. 

Sometimes I felt that they were not always impartial in finding 
out what they thought the intent was when I thought it was other- 
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wise but when we are on the same side, of course, we always see the 
other fellow as a great statesman. You remember this committee 
wrote a committee report along with that bill. 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. That committee report says in as plain words as it is 
possible to say that you did not have to go down to undersell the rest 
of the world. All that was required here was that you meet the 
world market, and that you did not have to go down and undersell 
other people under the terms of this bill. 

Mr. McLain. Unfortunately, the people that are the most vocal on 
this, and I would say this if the individuals were here sit in key 
positions as far as appropriations are concerned. 

Mr. Poacr. Yes, we know that. 

Mr. McLatn. And of course you know me well enough to know that 
we don’t want to do anything, you know the Secretary well enough 
to know that he doesn’t want to do anything that is in violation of a 
statute. We think the statute is wrong. We so indicated and the 
President did when the bill was signed that had it in. But it is a law 
of this land, and until it is changed we have no other course than to do 
what we are doing. 

Mr. Poage. We just do not think it is the law of the land that you 
have to do anything more than meet competition. We do not think 
you have to undersell anybody. 

Mr. McLarty. We have not undersold anybody. I don’t think that 
there has been any time we have undersold anybody. In the first 
slace our cotton by and large is of a superior quality to most cottons 
in the world, and the accusations that have been hurled at us are not 
that we have undersold anybody but that we have not met competition. 

These have come from not only Members of the House but from 
Members of the Senate. 

The Cuarrman. You mentioned the people on the ie 
Committee in key positions. They have no authority to legislate. 
This committee did the legislating and we wrote the report and you 
have the legislative history behind that language. You went into 
the market and subsidized American cotton to the extent of about 
$70 a bale was it not? 

Mr. McLarn. It is a tremendous subsidy. 

The CHarrMan. Mexico is compelled to come in and do the same 
thing. If Mexico sells on the world market, profit of the farmers dis- 
appears and the taxpayers are still carrying the burden. 

fr. McLain. My suggestion again, Mr. Cooley, and I am again 
very frank, is that you ought to get together with members of the 
Appropriations Committee who have called the shots on this one. 

The Cuatrman. I do not see how they call the shots on it. They 
can withhold appropriations, I realize that and they may threaten 
to do it. 

Mr. McLain. Let me point out in the current appropriations bill 
that is before the Congress, they have withheld $100 million of transfer 
of funds. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right, to force you to sell some of the stocks 
you have on hand. 

Mr. McLain. That is right. This is directed primarily at cotton 
im my judgment. 
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The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much, Mr. McLain. 

Mr. Breepine. I would like to ask a question. 

The Cu AIRMAN. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Breepinc. I would like to get back to these acreage allotments, 
and I do represent a wheat area. I continually hear from my people 
about losing allotments. They keep asking me what are we going to 
do about it to restore that acreage. Why are they losing these allot. 
ments continually and what can be done about it? 

That is my question ? 

Mr. McLarty. Do you want to comment ? 

Mr. Manwarina. Perhaps Howard should comment on that phase 
of it. 

Mr. Rooney. I think it has been taken care of now since beginning 
in 1959. No acreage in excess of the allotment can be counted for his- 
tory purposes at any level. Prior to that 

Mr. Breepinc. These people who have been writing me recently are 
people that have seeded within their allotments and they have not 
overseeded ? 

Mr. Rooney. That’s right. 

Mr. Breepine. They have been losing their acreage. 

Mr. Rooney. I am trying to explain it to you in wheat. Since we 
had the 15-acre exemption, but the 15-acre farm gets an allotment you 
understand, most of them will start out with 4, 5, or 6 acres. W 
they grow 15 acres, and prior to 1959 all that extra acreage - counted 
in their history on the farm level, the county level, and the ‘State level 
also, so in a State like Kansas where you and I come from which had 
historically about all the acres it was possible to have in wheat there 
has been no chance to expand. But in other States where they did 
have acreage available for wheat 

Mr. Breeptnc. Has this not been true too that this man has over- 
seeded even though he has an allotment of acreage ? 

Mr. Rooney. That’s right. They would overseed up to 15 acres 
or they could overseed more, but the big problem was the overseeding. 
So that was then counted at the county and State level, and since 
wheat is on a 10-year moving average, it goes after 4 or 5 years. As 
those acreages were built up the national allotment stayed at 55 million 
acres, those States had a bigger history than they had when we started 
in 1954. Only 55 million acres is divided up. So to the extent that by 
overplanting they acquired a greater history and therefore got a 
bigger part of it, of the national allotment, it has to come from some- 
where, so it comes from the old wheat States. That is a problem that 
is peculiar to wheat because of the 15-acre exemption. 








Mr. Breeprne. I know some of them are very unhappy about con- | 


tinually losing their allotment. They wonder when it will be stopped. 
Mr. Roonry. Actually the acreage for Kansas for example stays 
the same, [ mean by and large, with our diversion credit. But the 
other States are raising theirs. 
Mr. Breepine. But I have many cases in every county va my dis- 
trict complaining bitterly about the loss of acreage this year. They 
atinnalie think we should stop it and do something about it. You 


think in 1959 that there will be no loss? 

Mr. Roonny. From then on it will stop but you still have these 
old years in here. Wheat is on a 10-year moving average, and it 
takes a long time for something to show up, and then it takes a long 
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time to get rid of it. But you will have shifts between States and 
shifts between counties. 

Mr. Breepine. In the law which we have discussed this morning, 
if they left this allotment in that county and did not let it move out 
of that county, wouldn’t that have some bearing on the farms in that 
county ¢ 

Mr. Rooney. Well, a law like this would maintain the acreage in 
the old wheat State. But if you did not have the 1959 law, which 
said that you cannot count overplanting, the other States could over- 
plant their allotments, as long as that counted they would increase 
their proportionate share, and it has to come from the ones who 
do not increase it. 

Mr. Breepine. What is the solution to it ? 

Mr. Rooney. I think we have got the solution. 

Mr. Breepine. You think we have. 

Mr. Roonry. Not counting overplanted acres, but the results of 
overplanting in previous years is going to show up for 10 years. 

Mr. McLain. We have had a group of wheat people, Mr. Breeding, 
that you are well familiar with that work with us in trying to get 
this thing resolved, and I think we are on the way to getting it done. 
It will take a little time to do it with the current statute the way it is. 
That is our feeling at least. 

Mr. Roonry. What has happened, Mr. Breeding, as we move up 
each year we are bringing in some of these heavy overplanted years 
that were not in the base before, and that is the reason it is showing 
upnow. It has stopped, but those old years will be there for a while. 

Mr. GaTHINGs. Mr. Chairman, let me ask a question. Mr. Mc- 
Lain, back in February the cotton subcommittee held hearings on the 
Smith bill which would permit in acre-for-acre transfer or swap of 
cotton with rice.° You were not before us at that time, your repre- 
sentatives were here and did not look with favor on that type of legis- 
lation. But do you see anything wrong with a plan that would 
peegent a man who has 10 acres of cotton that he would like to swap 
or 10 acres of rice within the county ? 

Mr. McLain. This kind of puts you in mind of horse traders and I 
think this is not the correct solution to the problem. I can appre- 
ciate that in some instances this would be a very practical solution 
to an individual’s problem. 

Mr. Gatruines. It would not be far reaching. There would just 
bea very few farmers affected. 

Mr. McLain. But again this gets into the category of putting 
value on these allotments. Granted it would be an equal value an 
acre of rice for an acre of cotton. We just don’t think this is the way 
to solve the problem. 

We ought to get at it some other way. 

Mr. Gatutnes. Now you are a farmer and you have been growing 
cotton and you have been growing a little rice. It just happens that 
your land may be more sHapubie to the production of rice and you 
might have a rice combine, and you would swap your cotton for rice 
if you could get someone who produces cotton who on the other hand 
is better equipped to handle those 10, 15, or 20 acres. 

Mr. McLain. Let me put it this way. Supposing you were another 
rice farmer who thought there was about enough rice being produced 
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and you had a lot of cotton farmers who decided they wanted to Swap 
their cotton allotments for rice and by that process then get quite a lot 
of added rice acreage planted. 

Do you think you would like that very well ? 

Mr. Garuines. I will tell you about that now. 

It would balance itself on the county line basis. 

Mr. McLary. You don’t know whether it would balance itself. 
They might all decide to raise rice instead of the cotton. 

Mr. Garurines. You couldn’t raise all rice. If there-was going to 
be a thousand acres transferred within the county it would bea 
thousand acres of cotton for a thousand acres of rice. 

Mr. McLarn. We don’t think this is the solution, Mr. Gathings 
to the problem, because we think it complicates it rather than solves 
it, and that is what we tried to indicate or our witnesses did when they 
testified on the bill, and we have not changed our opinion of it, 

Mr. Garnines. That is about the testimony they also gave, yes, 

Mr. McLain. Yes. 

Mr. Garurnes. I could see nothing wrong with it. 

Mr. McLain. We would rather you would just start trading horses, 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. McLain. We appre- 
ciate your being here. 

We only have a few minutes left. I should like to ask Mr. Shanklin, 
extension cotton specialist of State College, if he can be here tomorrow 
morning? 

Mr. SHANKLIN. Yes, sir. 

I prefer to testify but I can be here today or tomorrow either. 

The Cuarrman,. The bells for the House have rung. 

We will have to adjourn. It is almost 12 o’clock, Mr. Shanklin, 
you will be the first witness tomorrow. 

We will adjourn now until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(The following statement submitted to the subcommittee is inserted 
in the record without objection by the chairman.) 


STATEMENT OF EUGENE BUTLER, PRESIDENT AND EDITOR IN CHIEF, THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER; CHAIRMAN, TEXAS CoTTON FEDERATION, DALLAS, TEX. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Eugene Butler. I 
am president and editor in chief, and also editor of the Texas edition of the 
Progressive Farmer, which has 1,400,000 circulation in 16 Southern States. 

I am also chairman of the Texas Cotton Federation. The federation is an 
informal organization of cotton groups including producers, processors, buyers, 
and others that meet at irregular intervals to discuss cotton problems of common 
interest. A list of the cotton groups and organizations represented in the Texas 
Cotton Federation is attached. 

The action of our federation is not binding on the organizations that are 
represented in the federation. But the federation makes recommendations and 
takes action only covering matters on which there is unanimous agreement. 
Insofar as I know, there is no opposition among the members of the Texas 
Cotton Federation to the proposed changes we are here suggesting in the Cotton 
allotment law. 

I am appearing before this committee not only as editor of the Progressive 
Farmer but also as chairman of the Texas Cotton Federation, the views of both 
the publication and the federation being substanitally in agreement. 

Too large a part of cotton allotments in our territory is held by farmers who 
are not interested in and do not plant cotton. The orderly transfer of these 
unplanted acres to farmers who want and need more cotton would be a tre 
mendous help to southern agriculture. 

There was a time when the South planted far too much cotton for the good 
of either its people or its soil. But the trend away from cotton has gone too far 
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in some parts of our territory. We now need all the cotton acres we are allowed 
to plant. Hven in the counties that are more interested in livestock and poultry 
than in cotton, there are quite a considerable number of farmers who want and 
could very well use more cotton acres. With modern equipment and know-how, 
it now takes many more acres of cotton on a farm to make the crop pay. 

If we could find an orderly way to transfer all the 5-acre allotments that are 
lost by small farmers moving to town and pick up and use the 100-acre allot- 
ments that are canceled when cotton fields are made into livestock farms, there 
would be enough additional acreage to make cotton a profitable crop on many 
thousands of farms. Moreover, this would save many gins and oil mills, give 
balance to more farming systems, and add additional millions of farm income 
in areas where it is badly needed. 

Just how big a problem is involved? How many acres are being lost by failure 
of farmers to either plant or release allotted acres? In Texas, I estimate that 
in 1958, we failed to plant nearly 250,000 acres of the State’s permitted acreage. 

Here is how I reached this figure: Texas was allotted 7,474,661 acres; the acre- 
age reserve totaled 1,733,743 acres; this leaves a permitted acreage of 5,740,918 
acres, which is the acreage we could have planted. Texas actually planted 
5,675,000 acres, but it was necessary to plow up 178,000 acres to comply with 
acreage reserve and allotment agreements; this left 5,497,000 acres planted in 
compliance. Texas actually harvested 5,395,000 acres. The difference is 102,000 
acres which represents acreage abandoned due to climatic and other conditions 
after crop was planted. 

The 5,395,000 acres actually harvested plus the 102,000 acres abandoned give 
a total of 5,497,000 acres planted in compliance with the law. The difference 
between the 5,740,918 permitted acreage and the 5,497,000 acres planted in com- 
pliance with the law is 243,918 acres, which represents the acreage we failed 
to plant that could have been planted. 

I have not been able to obtain as accurate figures on 1958 unplanted acreage 
for the belt as a whole, but from figures available to me, it seems that we are 
failing by about a half million acres to plant our permitted acreege. 

At least part of our trouble is due to lack of flexibility in the cotton allotment 
law and regulations. 

When the soil bank program was started, Congress passed what is known as 
preservation of history. “Preservation of history” is now in effect but will 
expire with the year 1959. Let’s see how it works: If a farm does not plant or 
does not release its allotment, it gets credit for growing the crop anyway. But 
if it releases acreage and all of it is not reallocated to other farms or if it is 
reallocated and not used by other farms, the county loses planting history to 
the extent that released acreage is not fully planted. This has discouraged 
farmers from releasing allotments for which they have no earthly use. It has 
idled thousands of acres that other growers in the county wanted and needed to 
make their allotments large enough to be profitable. 

Farmers with unwanted cotton allotments should be encouraged to release 
them. When farmers must plant or release their allotments to protect the 
farm’s history, we'll begin to use many thousands of acres that are now idle. 

As a first step in this direction, “preservation of history” should be allowed 
to expire. Cotton leaders in certain States believe they need a year or so of 
grace before “preservation of history” is fully abandoned. With that in mind, 
it has been suggested that in spite of any changes in the present allotment 
law, the: 1960 cotton acreage for each State and each county be no less than it 
would have been under the present law. Some such provision is probably needed 
in certain areas for a limited period. But the sooner “preservation of history” 
can be safely abandoned the better it will be for southern agriculture. 

Once “preservation of history” is dropped, the present cotton allotment law 
with a few slight changes will do the job. Under the law, you would then either 
plant 90 percent of your allotment or release it. You can release it 2 out of 3 
years. But if released 3 straight years, you lose your allotment. 

The present law (irrespective of “preservation of history”) allows an indi- 
vidual farmer a 10 percent leewny. If a grower plants 90 percent of his allot- 
ment, he gets full history credit for 100 percent. But this is not true of a county 
or a State. County allotments are based on the planted acreage, and under- 
planting even a few percent means loss of acres. Counties are losing acreage 
and having their allotment history damaged because released acreage was not 
reapportioned to other growers. They are also losing acreage because even 
though acreage is released and reapportioned, growers who received the extra 
acres failed to plant all of them. 
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Many cotton leaders are now saying that what is good for the farm should 
also be good for the county and the State. We are recommending that the law 
be changed to allow both counties and States full allotment history credit ig 
they plant 90 percent of their allotment. 

The ideal situation would be for all farmers with cotton allotments to plant 
or release unwanted acres. Released acres would then be reallocated and planted 
by those growers in the county needing more acres. If more acres were re- 
leased than were wanted by growers in the county, the excess acres would be 
passed on to other counties in need of extra acreage. And after the needs of al) 
counties in a State were satisfied, if there remained extra acres, these would be 
transferred to other States. 

Even under the handicap of “preservation of history,” Texas has released 
this year 197,315 acres from about 13,000 farms. One county released over 
10,000 acres, and these unwanted acres were reallocated to other farmers in the 
county who wanted the acreage. North Carolina, in particular, and other States 
where special efforts were made to thaw out unused acres, did equally as well 
or better. But in all States, many thousand additional acres would have been 
released and reapportioned and planted had our allotment laws more flexible, 

With 4,925,958 cotton acres in the 1958 acreage reserve of the soil bank and 
another half million acres that were not planted for other reasons, the belt has 
close to 54% million acres of its allotted acreage that are in jeopardy. We stand 
a good chance of losing a considerable part of this acreage if (1) the cotton 
allotment law is not made more flexible and (2) cotton leaders in each State 
do not organize to bring about the orderly transfer of this acreage to farmers 
who need and want it. 

At the call of the Texas Cotton Federation, representative cotton leaders from 
the Southeast, Midsouth, Southwest, and Far West met in Dallas on April 15 
to consider changes in the cotton allotment law to bring about a greater and 
more effective utilization of the cotton allotment. The following persons were 
present at the meeting: 

Southeast: F. H. Heidelberg, North Carolina Cotton Promotion Association, 
Raleigh, N. C.; Alexander Nunn, editor, the Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Midsouth: B. F. Smith, Delta Council, Stoneville, Miss.; W. A. Crabill, former 
president, Delta Council and cotton producer, Marks, Miss. 

Southwest: C. B. Spencer, Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, Dallas; 
Searcy Ferguson, cotton producer and chairman, Texas State ASC Committee, 
Dallas, Tex.; Walter B. Moore, editor, Cotton Gin & Oil Mill Press, Dallas, Tex.; 
Eugene Butler, president and editor, the Progressive Farmer, chairman, Texas 
Cotton Federation, Dallas, Tex. 

Far West: Cecil Collerette, cotton producer and chairman, National Cotton 
Council, Production and Marketing Committee, Casa Grande, Ariz.; Ray Pro- 
vost, Producers Cotton Oil Co., Fresno, Calif. 

In calling the Dallas meeting, we were interested in getting together a small 
working group that would represent cotton interests all the way across the belt. 
We realized that the utilization of the allotted cotton acreage is more of a 
problem in some areas of the belt than in others. But we felt that if any 
changes were to be made in the cotton allotment law, they should be made with 
the knowledge and approval of all parts of the belt. 

As a result of the Dallas meeting, several changes in the present cotton 
allotment law were proposed. They were put in written form and, after several 
slight revisions, were presented by Mr. Heidelberg to Congressman Poage. I 
am also attaching to this brief a copy of recommended changes in cotton allot- 
ment legislation as revised. We believe that the proposed changes in the law 
will accomplish the objectives stated earlier in this brief. 

Realizing that the proposed changes in the law resulting from the Dallas 
meeting should have the consideration of all important cotton leaders and 
cotton producer organizations, our group asked the National Cotton Council to 
assume the job of putting the proposed changes before them and getting their 
reaction. This, the council is in the process of doing, and I am sure it will 
present its findings to your committee. 


(Whereupon, at 11:55 a.m. the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m. Tuesday, June 2, 1959.) 
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SALE, TRANSFER, AND EXCHANGE OF ACREAM 
ALLOTMENTS 


TUESDAY, JUNE 2, 1959 


Hovss or Representatives, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a.m., in room 1310, House Office Building, 
Hon. Harold D. Cooley (chairman) presiding. 

The Cuarrman, The committee will please be in order. 

We will hear Mr. Fritz Heidelberg, of Raleigh, N.C., Mr. J. A. 
Shanklin, State College, N.C., Mr. W. E. Little, North Carolina, and 
Mr. George B. Ligon, mporia, Va. 

Gentlemen, you may step forward. 

Mr. Heidelberg, you may lead off and these other gentlemen can 
supplement your statement or make their own statements, as you 
desire. 

I might state, Mr. Ligon, that you are fortunate in being repre- 
sented by one of our most able Congressmen, Mr. Abbitt. 


STATEMENT OF FRITZ HEIDELBERG, RALEIGH, N.C. 


Mr. Hewetperc. We feel we are represented by a most excellent 
Congressman in this 86th Congress from the Fourth District, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Before you start, Mr. Heidelberg, let me call your 
attention to the fact that there is some opposition by the Department, 
I think very strong opposition, to the proposed transfer and sale of 
acreage allotments. 

We have some other proposals from the Department which Mr. 
McLain approved, incorporated in the bill which I introduced, and 
they approved that bill. 

Then Mr. Poage has a proposition which he has submitted. 

I wonder if you are familiar with the proposal Mr. Poage has sub- 
mitted to the committee? 

Mr. Hewe.serc. Referring to Mr. Poage’s reference to a group find- 
ing in Dallas, Tex. ? 

The Cuarmman. That is right. 

Mr. Hemetserc. I happen to have had the pleasure of sitting in that 
informal meeting in Dallas and I have here copies of those basic pro- 
posals with the basic principles and some suggestions of mechanics. 

I wonder if the committee would like to have a copy? 

If I may I would like to read some telegrams I have here which are 
pertinent. 

The CoHarrman. You may proceed. 
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Mr. Heme rsere. I have one here from South Carolina which reads: 


Due to inability of any producer member of South Carolina Cotton Promotion 
Committee to be present at hearings regarding cotton allotment transfers we 
respectfully ask that you act as our representative at these hearings as we are 
unanimously in accord with the North Carolina proposal. 

Signed J. F. McLaurin, chairman, South Carolina Cotton Promotion 
Committee. 

Further telegram from Mr. L. Y. Ballentine, North Carolina Com- 
missioner of Agriculture. 

I strongly support an acreage allotment program production of cotton that 
will protect the farmer in the cotton growing States by providing for a realloca- 
tion of the States’ cotton acreage from year to year so as to make such acreage 
available regardless of size for those who want to and will plant acreage allotted 
to them. Such a plan is urgently needed in North Carolina for we have al- 
ready lost considerable acreage due to the failure of many farmers to plant 
cotton on the acreage allotted them while many other cotton farmers were 
denied much needed additional acres which they would have been glad to plant, 


Here is another telegram from Cleveland County, N.C.: 


At a meeting of our executive committee the Cleveland County Cotton Com- 
mittee urges that you do all possible for the transferability of cotton allotments 
and any help that we can give you call upon us. 

Here is another telegram from John W. Walker, president of the 
South Atlantic Cotton Warehouse Association, Waynesboro, Ga.: 

Urge your continued fine effort to bring about congressional action providing 
for transfer of cotton acreage from one farmer to another. Such legislation is 
vitally important and would assure the continued existence of a healthy cotton 
industry not only in the Southeast but in other parts of the Cotton Belt. 

Mr. McSween. The third from the last telegram you read, where 
you said many released acreage and other producers have not been 
able to acquire it, I am wondering why they were not able to acquire 
released acreage. 

Mr. Heweveera. I do not believe the words “released acreage” ap- 
pear in that telegram. I think there was a misunderstanding of the 
wordage or I read it wrongly. 

Failure of many farmers to plant cotton on the acreage allotted them while 
many other cotton farmers were denied much needed additional acreage. 

Mr. McSween. Yes. Those farmers who did not plant did not re- 
lease. Is that it? 

Mr. Herereerc. That is right. It was abandoned or unused 
acreage. 

In view of Mr. McLain’s testimony yesterday, on page 2 of his sub- 
mitted testimony, we take some encouragement where he says— 
We feel there must be some flexibility in the law in order to provide for gradual 
and desirable shifts in production between farms. 

It seems to some of us that Mr. McLain very definitely in principle 
is moving with us in this direction which we are emphasizing and 
would desire to go. 

I would like to say at. this point, sir, that I have other letters, here— 
one from Mr. Harry B. Caldwell, master of the State grange, North 
Carolina; one from Mr, T. B. Upchurch, president of the North Caro- 
lina Cotton Growers Cooperative Association, that I would like to sub- 
mit for the record. 
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(The letters referred to follow :) 


THE NogTH CAROLINA STATE GRANGE, 
Greensboro, N.C., May 29, 1959. 
Mr. Fritz HEIDELBERG, 
Reecutive Vice President, North Carolina Cotton Promotion Association, Inc., 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak Fritz: I regret that legislative commitments here in North Carolina 
will make it impossible for me to participate in the hearings now scheduled on 


| eotton legislation in Washington. The North Carolina State Grange, as you 


know, feels that cotton allotments should be in the hands of the farmers. The 


| North Carolia State Grange has recommended such changes in the law govern- 


ing cotton acreage allotments as will allow orderly transfer of unwanted cotton 
acreege from farm to farm within each county, then within each State, but 
provide for return of it to the national allotment if not wanted at these levels. 
This principle, as we understand it, has the support of all organizations in 
North Carolina affiliated with the Cotton Promotion Association. 

Representatives from the cotton-producing States met in Dallas, Tex., on 
April 15 and 16, and agreed to support a series of amendments needed in im- 
plementing this basic objective. These amendments are being offered as a 


| “package deal.” We have reviewed these proposals and find them to be in 


) 
| 
| 


accord with policies heretofore approved by our Grange Cotton Committee. 

In going over the various proposals, I would call your attention to amend- 
ment No. 7, which proposes to amend section 344 (EN). There were three 
alternate proposals made for amending this section of the law, and it is our 
belief that alternate A will be the method accepted. 

I am pleased to know that you plan to attend the hearings and present a 
statement to the committee. It will be appreciated if you will express our 
interest in this matter and our hope that the “package” program will be 
adopted, including alternate A as amendment No. 7. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I remain, 

Cordially, 
Harry B. CALDWELL, 
Master, North Carolina State Grange. 


T. B. UpcuHugcnH, INC., 
Raeford, N.C., May 29, 1959. 
Mr. F. H. HEIDELBERG, 
Raleigh, N.C. 

Dear Fritz: There are many people who believe or seem to believe there is 
no place in agriculture for the family-type farm, especially is this true as farm- 
ing relates to cotton. In discussing this situation with one of our Nation’s 
mightiest officials, I was told that these small farmers should get something 
else to do. I do not agree with any such thinking. I sincerely hope the day 
will never come, when it is a erime to be a small farmer or a small business- 
man in this great country of ours. It is true that there is a very poor living 
for a family in only a few acres of cotton. However, by using even a small 
acreage of cotton to supplement other incomes many families in North Carolina 
are able to maintain themselves in a way that is far superior to relief roll living. 

If we can secure legislation that will permit transfer of acreage of cotton 
allotment from one farm to another or to producers who wish to grow cotton, 
many benefits will incur and at the same time an actual increase of cotton 
production will be prevented. This sounds like an untrue statement but it. is 
true. If the cotton allotment on a farm is too small to be profitably used, and 
the producer does not plant his allotment, the allotment goes to the national 
pool and is reallotted to a much higher yielding State, because the allotment 
laws take into consideration the percentage of allotment planted, in making 
division of the national allotments. 

I am sure you have the figures to show just how much each State under- 
plants its allotment. I am also sure you realize how very important cotton is 
to North Carolina and the whole Southeast. Cotton is the crop that serves as a 
balance. As cotton acreages go down, acreages in grain, fruits, and vegetables go 
up. Livestock production is also greatly expanding in the old Cotton Belt. 

You have only to read the papers to see what an overexpansion of poultry and 
eggs has done to the poultry business of the Nation. 
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It is extremely important to every agricultural segment of the Nation to 
the small and efficient cotton producer in business, growing cotton. If he does 
not grow cotton, he will grow something else that we have far too much of, and 
disrupt the economy of the Nation even thousands of miles from the cotton fields, 
Again, I cite a poultry industry as an example. Ask anyone producing broilers 
or eggs from Maine to California how they are doing and you will see what | 
mean. 


I sincerely believe that the right to transfer cotton allotments within the 
county and then within the State will benefit everyone. Even California and the 
Far West because, if cotton acreage is lost to the old belt and given to high 
producing States, the national allotment will surely have to be reduced pro. 
portionately. 

I am sure the many thousands of small farmers over the Nation will ap. 
preciate your efforts. 

With kindest regards. 

Sincerely, 
T. B. Uronurcn, Jr., President, 

Mr. Hewerserc. At this point if you will permit me, I would like 
to say that in February of this year our land-grant college, North 
Carolina State College, in Raleigh, in an effort to get at the thinki 
of the county _— of our State, had three district meetings, all-day 
meetings, and discussed nothing but cotton and its production prob- 
lems in North Carolina. 

About 150 county agents, Negro and white, sat in these meeti 
and we have with us here Mr. Jules Shanklin, who is the cotton spe- 
cialist at State College, who has some comment on the findings of that 
group of men. 

If you do not mind, sir, I ask if he may make that statement, 


STATEMENT OF J. A. SHANKLIN, EXTENSION AGRONOMIST (COT- 
TON), NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE, 
RALEIGH, N.C. 


Mr. Suanxuin. My name is J. A. Shanklin. Iam extension agron- 
omist for cotton work in North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I appre 
ciate this opportunity to appear before your committee and make 
this statement regarding cotton production in North Carolina which 
as you know, Mr. Chairman, is a major commodity in the farm econ- 
omy of the State. 

It is true that the acreage in North Carolina planted to cotton has 
been reduced from around 1,900,000 acres that was grown in 1920 
to approximately 800,000 acres of cotton about 10 years ago. We 
now have a cotton allotment of around 470,000 acres. In 1958 only 


263,000 acres of cotton were planted in North Carolina because of the: 


cotton farmer participation in the soil bank program which was in 
effect last year. However, all or practically all of our allotment is 
being planted this year in North Carolina. Our cotton is up toa 
good stand and we have one of the best prospects for a profitable 
cotton crop this year than we have had in many a year. Cotton still 
is a major commodity in North Carolina, ranking second only to to- 
bacco. When other interests associated with cotton production such as 
manufacturing, cotton ginning, cottonseed crushing, et cetera are 


considered, cotton is the major industry in North Carolina with more | 


people dependent on cotton for all or part of their livelihood than 


any other Da industry of the State. It is interesting to note | 


here in discussing the great decrease in acreage in cotton in North 
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Carolina to point out the acreage increase in the higher production 
jrrigated area has been as dramatically increased over this period of 
time as has our decreased cotton acreage. 

Recently all extension workers from every cotton producing county 
in North Carolina and from the administrative and specialist level at 
State College, which comprises about 150 agricultural workers, at- 
tending one of four regional cotton conferences in North Carolina for 
the purpose of planning and to put into effect an aggressive and in- 
tensive educational program. At these conferences all extension 
workers were surveyed as to the basic problems facing cotton produc- 
tion in North Carolina and results from this survey is attached. It is 
interesting to study the survey and note that cotton does have a place 
in the economy of North Carolina and that it can be a very profitable 
enterprise to the small-unit farmer that comprises most of the cotton 
production of North Carolina. It is also interesting to note from this 
study that five basic problems are listed by the agricultural workers 
as follows: 

1. Without reservation the No. 1 problem listed by extension work- 
ers was the small acreage allotments and especially the inflexibility of 
allotting this acreage. 

2. The farmer attitude regarding the production of cotton—that i 
taking or having taken cotton too much for granted in the past an 
not really appreciating the importance it plays in the economy of the 
State. 

8. Lack of mechanization on the small-unit farms in North Caro- 
lina and other Southeastern States which does not allow us to be com- 
petitive with the other areas of production. . 

4. Improper and inadequate use of lime and fertilizer. 

5. Inadequate boll weevil control program which is a very impor- 
tant problem in the Southeast. 

It is interesting to note that the last four listed problems are at least 
pet related to inflexibility of allotments of cotton in North 

arolina. 

While the yield and efficiency of production of other crops in North 
Carolina have increased considerably there has been little or any prog- 
ress during this period for cotton. This situation has been caused 
often by allotments being in the hands of farmers that have but little 
interest in cotton production or are simply growing cotton to hold 
their allotment and are not interested in increasing their efficiency. 
At the same time numerous farmers wanting to grow cotton are hav- 
ing their acreage continuously reduced. In many, many instances 
these farmers have been forced to discontinue the growing of cotton 
in their farm operations and in many other instances actually leave 
the farm. 

Results from experimental work and also the results from 2,800 
5-acre cotton contestants when this -5-acre cotton contest was con- 
ducted over a 7-year period shows that our yields and efficiency can be 
materially increased and that if allotments can find their way into the 
hands of farmers that are wanting to grow cotton, cotton production 
in North Carolina can be competitive with any area in the United 
States or competitive with any other crop in North Carolina. This 
is especially emphasized from results secured in 1958 by special dem- 
onstration work conducted by the Extension Service of North Caro- 
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lina in Wilson and adjoming counties in North Carolina and under a 
special demonstration program in five selected counties in North 
Carolina where the farm and home development extension program 
is in operation. 

In summary, let me state that I know of no one in North Caroling 
that is advocating the taking away of an acre of. cotton. allotments 
from any farmer and giving it to anyone else, but it is felt that if 
cotton is to remain a major commodity to be produced in North Caro- 
lina that a system of acreage allocation must be worked out where 
farmers who have the know-how and the desire to grow cotton can 
secure this unused cotton acreage in North Carolina. 

North Carolina is producing and will continue to produce cotton 
that is equal and in many instances of superior quality to cotton pro- 
duced elsewhere. Fortunately, there is an unlimited demand for 
high-quality cotton that is produced in North Carolina, and we have 
an annual consumption of local manufacturers in this State which is 
from five to eight times our annual production. 

Since we have lost such a large part of our cotton allotment in 
North Carolina in recent years we feel there is a great need to utilize 
every acre of cotton that is still allotted the State and to grow this 
cotton efficiently with other farm enterprises now being pursued. 
North Carolina has the smallest crop acreage per farm of any State 
in the Union, and has the know-how, and the desire to continue to 
grow cotton and to keep cotton as a major industry in the economy of 
the State. 

I would like to submit this additional summary. 

(The summary referred to follows :) 


SUMMARY OF PROBLEMS IN CoTTON PRropucTION, 1959 


Meetings were held to discuss the problems connected with cotton production 
and methods of overcoming these problems. The first meeting was held with 
the district agents and specialists concerned with cotton. The second, third, and 
fourth meetings were held with the county agents in the southeastern, south- 
western, and northeastern extension districts. 

The problems were listed that were considered important in contributing to 
the decreased cotton acreage and the low increase in State average yields in 
comparison to other crops. 

The groups were asked to indicate the relative importance of each problem 
listed. The votes, by show of hands, were weighted by giving a very important 
vote a value of two, a some-importance vote a value of one, and the lack of a 
vote indicated no importance. 

The summary of this evaluation is divided into (1) the general problems re- 
lated to production, (2) legislation, (3) sociological, (4) the nature of the crop, 
and (5) general problems. The importance indicated for each problem is given 
as 55-64-0-20=139. This means that the relative vote was 55 at the State 
meeting, 64 at the southeastern district meeting, 0 at the southwestern district 
meeting, and 20 at the northeastern district meeting. The total relative vote 
was 139. A zero vote generally indicates that the particular problem was not 
specifically listed by the group. 


Legislative problems (total relative vote 540) : 


Small acreage allotments, soil bank, losing acreage (49-117-48-90) ___. 304 

Poor distribution of acreage (0-62-0-90) _______-__------------~----- 152 

Low acreage not economical to grow (0—0-29-0) __--_----------------- 29 

Inflexible allotments and allocations (47-0—-0-0) _-_------------------ 47 

Inconsistent and too little differential in support price (0—-18—0—0) ----- 18 
Production problems (total relative vote 1,174) : 

Low yields (55-64—-0-0) _____._.__.-----L-------- (eS ii) ee 119 


Soil testing: Poor samples (0-24-0-0), recommendations too low 
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fa | production problems (total relative vote 1,174) —Continued 
th Lime and fertilizer: Lack of lime (26-41-0-0), low fertility (0-60- 
im 0-45), fertilizer placement (0-48-0-0), late side-dressing (26-0-0-0), 
improper use of fertilizer (37-0-0—-0) --------------------~--~--=-+-- 283 
Lack of adequate varieties (0—-47-0-0), poor quality seed (0-12-0-0)_-. 59 
na Getting and not chopping out a stand (46-69-0-44), planting too early 
its (0+16-0-0) 225 bet ea el as 175 
if Inadequate and ineffective insecticides and their application (42-50— Af 
40-79) nsdn LT i lS lhl 2 
6 Diseases (0-21-0-0), nematodes (0-14-0-0), damping off (0-10-0-0), 
, | poor seed treatment (0-16-0-0) -_...-...---------------------~---- 60 
an Early and late weed control (27-32-0-0) ---_.-----------~--+.-+------ 59 
Overcultivation, deep (32-13-0-0) .--1-~-~----~1-..~.--~-.---.-----+- 45 
Weather, moisture, and irrigation (0-27-0—0) ~.-_--.-~----------_---- 27 
on Farmers do not apply what they know (0-48-0-0), do not carry through 
'0- with all practices (0-O0-22-0), timeliness of operation (0-10-0-0).... 80 
or Potential yield not as high as other crops (40-0-8-0), we have not shown 
ve the potential of cotton (0-5-0-0) .-----s-. 2 ee 53 
: Sociological problems (total relative vote 460) : 
= Attitude (45-51-19-81), we talk cotton down (0-39-0-0), soil conserva- 
: tion talk (0-0-2-0), cotton not specialized—stepchild (0-O0-0-72)-_-_.. 309 
In Farmers not concerned with and do not appreciate quality (34-0-8-0)__ 42 
Ze Low social status 4%37-0-0-6), variable insect damage, weather, etc., en- 
Lis eourages indifference (31-0-0—0) ___-_----------_ ++ e---se 74 
Cotton farmers are least subject to change—hard to reach (0-0-25-0), 
a. tractor operator won't pick cotton (0-0-6-0), landlord says cropper 
\ has poor attitude (0-0-4-0) .___---..-.-~-.-----22------------+2-- 35 
to | Nature of the crop (total relative vote 421) : 
of Tenant not interested (046-0) __-_------_----_---- —— mesos mein as 46 
Not competitive with other crops and industry (35-21-13-62).___.---_ 131 
Competition from other fibers and foreign cotton (34-0—-0-62) _-__-__-- 96 
Two pickings required—last one difficult (33-0-0-0), short picking sea- 
eon €0-0+0-B7) oath ei bees ee eee no 33 
Poor labor distribution—more aggressive farthers move out of cotton 
(0-0+28-0) qin icc cin sire lanes vt ciel bation cain cutie eee 28 
Nature of labor required (21—-0-0-0); Labor better used on tobacco 
ion during harvest (0-0-0—-12).2sidiusn sel decenbuwcbiien cue ce liis 33 
ith Changing agriculture prevents jumping from pasture and dairy to cotton 
nd (0-O0+92-0) i soto ed ote creuuluumetotaue. Sorta spin hbcrc wastes basaead 12 
th- Waiting for chances to get out of cotton (0—0-8-0)___-_-_ 8 
Not a reliable source of income-hazardous crop (0—0-5-66)_-..--.----- 71 
to Priced: too low (0-O-0+0) sees, caedi“n tei ct. ecraeceseetinia 9 
in General problems (Total relative vote 813) : 
No mechanization (0-14-15-0), inadequate equipment (0-23-0-70), me- 
em chanical picker not adapted (0-0-24-0), topography of fields (24— 
int 0-0-0), problems of mechanization (48—-0-0—-0), mechanization expen- 
fa Give (8E-D-O-D) now icconsiee cent deirebedtena neni ect dedi laeier tadadin theta 252 
Selling without shopping for price (37-0-0-0), failure to class cotton 
re- (0-25-0-0), time required to get quality report on cotton (21-0-0-0), 
Op, marketing cotton seed (21-0-0-6) no market (0-4-0-0), not paying 
ren for difference in quality (0-0-21-0) .- 2 eee 135 
ate Low quality of cotton (17-24-0-0), poor ginning (0-19-0-0), poor hand 
ict picking (0-6-0-0), poor gins and ginning, over machining and dry- 
ote a OD A te a nl eintaius tsa itbiActchiebe: tanta bilon inch tele ecateseaeatscnsnstaaieadeiaaess 89 
not Do .not know contribution to income (0-27-0-0), lack of records 
Cee nn ee a tn ha ese ie aaa tina ee a 
Improper. credit. (42-0-0-9) 3 goods sis — ne ee nce nn ln eae 50 
304 Tenants do not pick cotton, pay to have it picked, no money left 
52 [oe ) we ee Ses 5 icine newsba! sheds hai, Siete da ae el 91 
29 Shortage of labor for picking, high price (0—0-24—-0)__________________ 24 
47 Labor shortage, low return, not competitive (0-0-0-29) ______.________ 79 
18 | No expanded uses of cotton (0-13-0-0) _--__---_.----- eee eek 13 
Not enough research (0-0-11-0)_____-L_-__ 203 pits dei setae 11 
[19 Summary.—Small acreage allotments and their poor distribution has made 


economical production more difficult and has kept too much of the acreage in the 
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hands of those not really interested in cotton production. Those capable ang 
interested in economical production have been handicapped by restricted and 
decreasing acreage allotments. Getting cotton allotments in the hands of those 
interested in growing cotton would be very beneficial. 

The generally poor attitude toward cotton was brought out in relation to the 
low social status associated with cotton production, needed review of the land- 
lord-cropper relationship, and that the cotton producers are a hard group to reach 
with improved practices. Strong islands of support can be found for placing 
eotton in a proper economic perspective in relation to other crops. 

The nature of the crop presents difficulties relative to labor requirements ; poor 
labor distribution patterns; a difficult second picking; lack of interest on the 
part of the tenant; a changing agriculture making it difficult to jump from 
pasture and dairy to cotton ; and competition from other fibers and foreign cotton, 

Poor production practices have resulted in low yields. However, the know- 
how is considered available for production twice present average yields. When 
present yields are doubled, it was felt that many of the other problems listed 
would be largely overcome or minimized. 

Inadequate and unadapted equipment, unfavorable topography of fields, and 
expense of mechanization, makes mechanization difficult. 

Poor hand picking, poor gins, and over machining and drying results in lower- 
ing the quality of cotton. 

The farmers too frequently sell without shopping for price, fail to get their 
cotton classed, and market in the seed. This results in?not receiving the full 
market price for their cotton. Too much time is required to get the quality 
report on cotton. 

Conclusions.—The purpose of these meetings was to discuss the problems re. 
lated to cotton production as a means of formulating a progressive program. 
Other crops and enterprises would show a host of problems under a similar 
analysis. 

There are some outstanding conclusions reached by all groups: 

1. Cotton has a place in most counties now producing cotton. 

2. There was unanimous agreement that something could be done to improve 
the situation. 

3. Putting present know-how into practice would double present State average 
yield. 

4. Increased yields wonld be economical and would go a long way in minimizing 
the problem now confronting the cotton producers. 

5. It is imperative that cotton acreage be distributed in the hands of those 
wanting to grow cotton if cotton is to continue as a major crop in North Carolina. 

6. A discussion on “How To Get the Job Done” brought out many good sugges- 
tions from the workers. 


BconoMIcaL Corton Propuction—How To Get THE Jos Done 
(Prepared by E. R. Collins, March 1959) 


The county agricultural agents have concluded that— 

1. Cotton has a place in most counties now producing cotton. 

2. There was unanimous agreement that something could be done to im- 
prove the situation. 

3. Putting present know-how into practice would double present State 
average yield. 

4. Increased yields would be economical and would go a long way in mini- 
mizing the problem now confronting the cotton producers. 

5. It is imperative that cotton acreage be distributed in the hands of 
those wanting to grow cotton if cotton is to continue as a major crop in 
North Carolina. 

6. A discussion on “How To Get the Job Done” brought out many good 
suggestions from the workers. 


SUMMARY OF SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 


1. Compile facts on cotton: Include acreage and yield history, potential yields, 
examples of high yields in the county at all social and economic levels, soil test 
summaries, returns per hour and per acre in comparison to other crops, the value 
of cotton and supplies used in production of cotton in the county, effect of pre- 
vious programs, and value of cotton to the supply and market industry (banks, 
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seed, fertilizer, lime, merchants, machinery, gasoline and oil, gins, crushes, mills, 
dealers, etc.) 

ey Present the facts to the Agricultural Council. (It would be better if repre- 

sentatives of the Agricultural Council looked up and presented segments of these 

facts to bring the entire picture together.) 

3. Evaluate the place of cotton, in your educational effort, in comparison to 
your program on other crops and enterprises, 

Assuming that it is the idea* of the group that cotton is valuable to the 
county, and that additional or organized effort is desirable : 

4, Discuss the idea* with representatives of county commissioners, business, 
ginners, large, medium, and small farmers, bankers, editors, radio, TV, farm 
organizations, etc. 

Assuming acceptance of the idea :* 

5. Call favorable representatives of above groups together to discuss the situa- 


tion. 

If enthusiasm is generated: . 

6. Suggest a (promotion or development) committee composed of representa- 
tives of all srpape interested in cotton. 

If suggestion is accepted: 

7. Have each group designate its representative. (The representative should 
be an active meats of En BORD.) 

ll the committee together to: 

S Blect officers, review the situation, and accept or modify the idea’ that 
more emphasis should be placed on cotton. 

If idea accepted : 

9. The committee would present this idea * to the newspapers, radio, television, 
farm organizations, ginner groups, merchants associations, etc., to get the idea 
pefore the people that cotton is valuable to all the people of the county. 

If the idea is accepted by the people and they are willing to act: 

10. Commit the merchants, bankers, marketing agencies, civic clubs, com- 
munity organizations, farm organizations, and individual farmers to action in 
terms of money, resources, time, willingness to conduct demonstrations, etc. 

11. Set up goals: 

(1) Maintain realistic attitude toward cotton generally. 

(2) Put acreage allotments in proper perspective; remove it as a block 
to producing high yields on acreage planted ; make maximum use of allotted 
acres. 

(3) Develop full use of soil testing and production aids. 

(4) Coordinate all agencies, civic clubs, supply and marketing agencies 
into a sound production and marketing program. 

12. Set up means of reaching goals: 

County agent: Complete farm demonstrations, demonstrations on taking 
soil samples, training meetings, radio, television, newspaper articles, ete. 

Individual farmer: In terms of visiting farmers, producing outstanding 
yields, taking soil samples, following fertilizer recommendations based on 
soil tests, liming if needed, conducting a demonstration combining all im- 
improved practices, etc. 

The fertilizer dealer: To encourage farmers to lime and fertilize on the 
basis of a soil test; to carry commonly recommended fertilizer. 

The machinery dealer: To make available the best adapted equipment for 
all size groups. 

The community : To get all cotton fields sampled for soil tests ; to designate 
a demonstration farmer adopting all practices, community meetings to deter- 
mine how to count boll weevil, ete. 

Other groups and individuals would also set up their goals. 

18. Each group should prepare a plan of work. 

The county agents plan of work should include the following: 

1. Examine the cotton program carefully and develop your program for the 
county. ‘ 

2. Pick out the most fruitful points to emphasize; confusion exists with too 
many points. 

3. Determine the leaders to whom the actual cotton producers look for leader- 
ship. (These may not be your general demonstration farmers. Cotton farmers 
are considered by some as being hard to reach. These small farmers may not 





Identify this as a thought or idea that cotton is valuable. Keep this idea apart from 
physical factors such as yields, acres, fertilizers, etc. 
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be following extension with their general procedures for reaching people.) 
Visit a few of these selected leaders and get their feelings as to what should 
be done about the cotton situation. (Include the different social and economic 
levels of your cotton producers.) Bring out examples of high yields in the com. 
munity, their neighbors if possible. Avoid the use of examples from larger, 
more prosperous, or in otherwise different farmers. Modify the plan of ap- 
proach in line with the thinking of the individuals in the various groups if 
the ideas appear in the right direction. 

4. Let the communities and the various social economic level groups play a 
major part in determining the best means of getting this program inaugurated. 
Take your time; do not dominate the conversation; accept their thinking if it ig 
in the right direction and your careful suggestions do not influence them to 
change. 

5. Have farmers volunteer, or have the community select farmers to carry out 
all approved practices on a designated acreage of cotton. Visit these farmers 
frequently. Be sure they understand each practice and why the practice is im- 
portant. Assist them with getting satisfactory equipment and adjusting it where 
they are unfamiliar with the equipment. 

6. Hold community meetings where good attendance is assured. Let the 
people participate, elect their own chairman if they will. Do not lecture and tel] 
them. This is particularly important in this group of relatively small farmers 
who are primarily in a group that accepts practices only after neighbors have 
adopted the practice. 

7. Visit the more cooperative seed, fertilizer, machinery, insecticide, ete., deal- 
ers. Discuss with them the plan which has been suggested by the farmers and 
try to get the necessary supplies and equipment available to carry out the plan. 
This may require a change in their normal inventory, Assist them in selecting 
the right materials if desirable or possible. 

8. Continue to evaluate the plan, the materials available, and the interest 
of the farmers. Get information from the specialists to keep you up to date and 
encourage the demonstrators, Evaluate the plan on the basis of reaching the 
goals. This is not necessarily related to the number of farm visits, telephone 
calls, radio programs, etc. 


The Cuatmman. Will you repeat those figures again for me and for 
the committee? You say the cotton acreage in North Carolina seyv- 
eral years ago was over | million acres? 

Mr. Suanxurn. Around in the twenties it was 1,900,000 acres. 

The CHatrmMan. 1,900,000 ? 

Mr. Suanxurn. Yes, sir. Before allotments were placed we were 
growing around 800,000 acres. I think we actually got up to 900,000 
acres in 1949. 

With allotments coming on in 1950, we will cut back to about 540,000. 

We went back up to 3 years, unallotted, to about 770,000. 

Since then our allotment has continuously, not.using it, dropped 
down. I think it isaround a little over 470,000 acres. 

The Cuatrman. Is that what it is now ¢ 

Mr. SHANKLIN. Yes, sir. 

I understand it is 489,000. 

The Cuatrman. How much was actually planted ? 

Mr. SHANKLIN. 263,000 acres, because North Carolina, as many of 
the States, put a large proportion, about 40 percent of their cotton, in 
the soil bank. 

The Cuamman. That was in 1958 ? 

Mr. SHankiin. Yes. 

The Cnatrman. How many acres will be planted this year ? 

Mr. Suankuin. I think as much of the allotments as is feasible to 
plant. There is a great interest in cotton production. We have had 
the best crop we have had in years, the best marketing season last fall. 
There is a great interest in cotton. 
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Of course, there will be no figures available until summer, but there 
will be a lot of cotton lost this year because of the farmer not planting 
itand not wanting it. 

There have been counties in the State, like Cleveland, where 2,000; 
acres voluntarily have been turned in on a voluntary program this 

ear for reallocation. 

The Cuarrman, 2,000 acres in Cleveland County ¢ 

Mr. SHANKLIN. They were turned in voluntarily—turned in to the 
county committee for redistribution in that county. 

The CuammMan. Was it it reallocated to other farmers in the county # 

Mr. SHANKLIN. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN, So all of the surrendered acres were made available 
to other farmers in the county who wanted to plant ? 

Mr, SHankuin. Every acre plus about 1,000 or 1,200 acres of our B 
cotton was planted in that time. 

The CHarrman. What is that ? 

Mr. SHANKLIN. Plus about 1,000 or 1,200 acres of B cotton also 
planted in Cleveland County this year besides the 2,200 acres of cot- 
ton turned in for redistribution. 

The CHarmman. You said 2,200 acres or 2,000 acres ? 

Mr. SHANKLIN. About-2,000 to 2,000 acres. 

Acreage was turned in to the county committee and other farmers 
are planting it this year. 

The Cuarrman. Under the proopsal that you are submitting now, 
what would be the change in the situation ¢ 

Mr. SHANKLIN. There would be some organized 

The CHamMan. Surrendered acres can be reallocated. Is that cor- 
rect ¢ ‘ 

Mr. SHANKLIN. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. Surrendered acres now are being reallocated with- 
in the county ? 

Mr. SHANKLIN. That was the case of where there was intensive local 
campaign put on. There is no incentive except patriotism 

The CHarrMan. I am just asking a question. All voluntarily sur- 
rendered acreage is available for reallocation to the farmers within 
the county ¢ 

Mr. SHANKLIN. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Unless it is voluntarily surrendered; if it is not 
planted, then it cannot be reallocated ¢ 

Mr. SHanxkuin. That.is right. 

The CuarrmMan. What you propose to do, Mr. Shanklin, is to re- 
allocate the unplanted acres within the county. Is that right? 

I will address my question to Mr. Heidelberg. 

Mr. Hewetserc. What we are proposing, Mr. Cooley, is a situation 
of adjustment within the law that will tend to permit the acreage 
that. is abandoned and unused on into the future to find its way per- 
manently into the farm programs of interested farm people. 

Under the present regulations that concern acreage distribution, 
acreage can be voluntarily released for reapportionment, but it is never 
on a permanent basis. It goes back to the farm from which it is re- 
leased every year. 

The CaoatrmMan. What do you propose to do about that? 
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Mr. Hemetzerc. We propose to leave that particular provision in 
the law, but the simple fact is that a number of farm people in a broad 
area of the traditional South are neither releasing nor are they using 
the acreage that they have. 

In the testimony that I was privileged to give to this distinguished 
group, at least part of this distinguished group, on February 26, I had 
a table—I am sorry I do not have it with me at the present time but it 
is a matter of record in this committee’s documents—showing the 
number of counties in North Carolina where a large percentage, 93 
percent or more, of the acreage in these counties was neither put in the 
soil bank nor planted nor released in 1958. ‘ 

The Cuamman. The committee has general knowledge of that situ- 
ation. 

Mr. Herweserc. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. What do you ph cae to do about it? 

Mr. Hewexsere. Our proposal is to make certain adjustments in the 
law and in the future which will tend to correct this. 

If you will refer to the colored sheet. you have, the basic principles 
which came out of an informal meeting in Dallas, and been 
widely accepted in, I would say, the greater portion of the cotton 
growing States, are that there should be adjustments in the law which 
will first allow the orderly transfer of unwanted cotton acreage from 
farm to farm within each county; then within each State, but provide 
for return of it to the national allotments if not wanted at these levels. 

The reason that this particular principle was received so.-widely 
is that up until this time the basic philosophy has been that States 
plant cotton. We would like to submit, sir, that States do not plant 
cotton—people plant cotton. 

The fact that North Carolina, or Texas, or Arkansas, or Louisiana, 
or what-have-you, do not plant up to their allotted acreage percent- 
agewise is no indication that those States do not want their cotton. 
It indicates only that some people in those States do not want to 


plan that cotton, and we know definitely that there are able agricul- 


tural enterprises in all of those States for whom farming is a way of 
life, for whom these allotted acres are the very lifeblood, the sinews 
of asset, and they cannot get hold of it. 

The Cuarrman. You put that all in the record before. What do 
you propose to do about it ? 

Mr. Hetexrerc. You are driving me ahead of my testimony, sir, 
tothe mechanics. Let us look at the mechanics. 

On this yellow sheet we have proposed certain adjustments that 
are basic, and we feel that these three that are on the first part of this 
sheet; namely, A—1, 2 and 3, will accomplish these basic adjustments 
that are needed, and will tend to provide for an orderly transport of 
unwanted cotton acreage from farm to farm within nek county, then 
within each State, and yet it does not close the door at all. If the State 
then, with these particular amendments into the law, does not plant 
up to their acreage it will still flow back into the national allotments 
and be redistributed to States that will. j 

These are simply adjustments in the present laws that will tend 
to correct this situation of inflexibility and dislocation between the 
agricultural asset of a controlled acreage so that it will flow into 
the farm program. 
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The CHatrmaAn: Have you had an opportunity to discuss these pro- 

ls with officials of the Department of Agriculture ? 

Mr. Herevsere. I have had such an opportunity following the 
Dallas meeting at the request of the group that met there. 

This Dallas meeting we talked about was one informally called by 
Mr. Eugene Butler, president and editor of the Dallas Edition of the 
Progressive Farmer. 

He honored me by asking me to come and present the viewpoint of 
the Southeastern States, at least Virginia and North Carolina. 

The executive editor of the Progressive Farmer, from their Birming- 
ham office, represented the Alabama-Georgia viewpoint. 

Mr. B. F. Smith and Mr. Crahill, of Mississippi, were there to pre- 
sent the Midsouth viewpoint. 

Mr. Ray Provost, of California, was in this group meeting. 

Mr. Cecil Colorette, of Arizona, was there, and from Texas there 
was Mr. Butler and Mr. C. B. Spencer, the agricultural director of 
the Texas Cotton Seed Threshers Association, with competent ad- 
visers. 

We saw for 2 days with the law before us and went through it word 
by word, section by section, paragraph by paragraph, having first 
established these basic principles as the thing of paramount impor- 
tance and need. 

I have already read the first. The second was that in these prin- 
ciples anything done should be done so as to protect the interest of 
every cotton farmer who wants to and will plant cotton regardless of 
his size; yet, No. 3, to put provisions in the cotton allotment. laws 
which establish the requirement that a farmer holding an allotment 
planted voluntarily release it or begin to-forfeit it to those who will 
use it. 

We feel this is consonant with good agricultural practice and, in 
view of the present trends in agriculture, would enable a broad sec- 
_ of the traditional South to move in the direction of sound agri- 
culture. 

The Cuarrman. Let me interrupt you, Mr. Heidelberg. I am not 
trying to drive you to answer the question, but I ask you the question, 
Did you collaborate with the Department of Agriculture regarding 
sony proposals from the Dallas meeting which you are discussing 
with us‘ 

Mr. Hewexsere. I first saw Mr. Marvin McLain and I laid this be- 
fore him. My information is that he said that this looked good to 
him. His testimony yesterday would indicate so. 

The Cuamman. You say he said it looked all right to him, but will 
the language you have drafted do what you expect it to do and does 
this language meet with the approval of the Department officials? 

Mr. Heme sera. As to whether or not the particular language 
meets with the Department viewpoint, I cannot say. I will say it 
has been presented to the CSS Division for review. I have had no in- 
dication that they have accepted it, but we are convinced it will ac- 
complish this purpose. 

The Cuamrman. Mr. Heidelberg, will you check with the Depart- 
ment attorneys and the officials in charge of the program and see 
whether or not this language will accomplish the objectives you have 
in mind, and then we can recall Mr. McLain and see whether or not he 
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approves. Yesterday he indicated that he did not disapprove, and 
led us to believe he might approve it, but he did not give a definite 
statement about it. Is that not right, Mr. Poage? 

Mr. Poace. That is right. 

Mr. McSween. Mr. Heidelberg, do you happen to have with you 
the figures of the acreage released in North Carolina this year? 

Mr. Herwexserc. About 3,000 acres. Iam not sure. I do not have 
it with me. 

Mr. McSween. Approximately 3,000 acres? 

Mr. Hee sere. thirty-four undred to thirty-five hundred acres, 

Mr. McSween. It is your position, in other words, Mr. Heidelberg, 
that these cotton people who are not planting simply do not want to 
release it; is that right? 

Mr. Hewetserc. We do not know what the motive is exactly. We 
have the feeling in our State—and we feel in our State there is nothing 
unique about it—that these acreage allotments were established on the 
Lind some many years ago, inflexibly tied to the land, and in the 20 
or thereabouts intervening years there have been deaths, dissolution 
of families, maybe some wealthy doctor of a city bought up a lot of 
these farms and has made a showplace cattle farm out of it, some of 
them have industrialized. There is a dislocation. 

Mr. McSween. I understand that. Are there cotton pee le in 
North Carolina who do not have all the cotton they would like to 

lant ? 
Mr. Hewexzere. Yes, sir, just thousands of them who desperately 
need it in order to stay in farming as a way of life, the real family- 
size, family-operated farm. They cannot get the acreage because it 
cannot be reallocated properly to them. When I say “reallocated,” 
we are talking, sir, in terms of a permanent arrangement. 

Mr. McSween. I have looked over the basic principles of your pro- 
gram. You do not advocate the sale or lease of acreage. 

Mr. Heweserc. We are not advocating it. This is simply adjust- 
ments in the law which would tend to a sound agriculture. 

Mr. Breeprne. Mr. Shanklin remarked, I believe, that a few years 
back you planted 1,900,000 acres of cotton in North Carolina, and 
today you plant 263,000. What happened to the rest of this land? Is 
it planted to other supported crops? What has become of this tre- 
mendous amount of land? 

Mr. SHankuin. Some of it has gone to other crops and new enter- 
prises. Our dairy and poultry industry probably have expanded 
about 400 percent during that time. A lot of it has gone into dairy 
industry and supporting livestock industry. 

Mr. Breeprna. Ts some of it planted to other supported crops? 

gt SHANKLIN. I would think so. Mr. Godfrey has better figures 
on that. 

The Cuarman. It did not go into tobacco? 

Mr. SHanxuin. No. Soybeans, for instance. 

The CuarrMan. It did not go inte peanuts? 

Mr. SHankx tn. As I say, there has been a 400-percent increase in 
soybeans in the last 10 years. 

Mr. Breeprnc. Has a considerable amount of it gone to wheat? 

Mr. H. D. Goprrey (administrative officer, North Carolina ASC, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture). Quite a bit of it has gone into in- 
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dustry. Contrary to general belief, we have not increased our corn, 
wheat, oats, or soybean acreage in North Carolina. 

The Cuarrman. That is what Mr. Breeding has in mind. 

Mr. Goprrey. I want definitely to make clear that we have not in- 
creased our corn acreage. Our corn acreage has gone down. Our oats 
acreage has gone down, as has our wheat acreage. Quite a bit of the 


| Jand is being taken up by highways and by industry. Some of it has 


been retired to forestry. Much of it has been retired to grass. 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. Poaces. I wonder if we could not now agree that you go down 
to see Mr. McLain this afternoon and see if we cannot get them to 

e to an amendment to the Cooley bill writing these features into it. 
tf we can, we can pass this out, in my judgment, in a hurry. If we 
cannot get agreement, we shall have to fight it out. We seem to be so 
close to agreement it seems futile to waste our time here at the moment 
discussing things about which there may be no difference of opinion 
at all. 

The CuarrmMan. That is the reason I asked Mr. Heidelberg if he had 
checked the language with the officials of the Department. 

Mr, Hemweveerc. I have not had a chance to check it carefully. I 
have only presented the basic idea. 

The Cuarrman. As Mr. Poage said, if we could get agreement with 
Department officials we could eliminate the controversy and shorten 
the hearing. 

Mr. Poace. We should try to get the agreement of Mr. McLain as to 
how to write this bill inserting substantially these provisions. I think 
you would agree to his 75 percent without any question, and he sug- 
gested that he would go along with a little faster termination of this 
thing than his original bill suggested. It seems to me if we could do 
that we probably have a bill which the committee could pass out in a 
hurry. ft would save a great deal of time if possibly a small group, 
not more than three of you gentlemen, would try to see Mr. McLain 


_ this afternoon. 


Mr. Hemeveera. I would be delighted to go, sir. I would like Mr. 
Godfrey to go with us. 
The Cuarrman. I think that is a good suggestion. We could go on 


_ and build up a great record but, as Mr. Poage says, everybody wants 


| Teallocate it. How can you tel 


to know whether or not there is any possibility of reaching an agree- 
ment with the people who are in charge of administering the law. If 
you could do that and report to us, we could expedite the whole thing. 
Before you do that, I want Mr. Godfrey, if he is permitted to do so, 
toanswer this question. How can you reallocate this acreage and how 
— can it get into the hands of the farmers who want to plant it ? 
f the acreage is not voluntarily surrendered, I do not think you can 
I in 1959 until the crop is all planted 


| how much oor acreage you will have? You cannot tell in 1959 


where you will pick up this acreage from next year. 


Mr. Goprrey. The only way you could do it, Mr. Chairman, would 
be to go back to a similar provision we had in the old tobacco program, 
_ ifyou recall, where, if a man failed to plant, you reduted his allotment 
in future years. On this you would have to reduce his base acreage in 
future years for his failure to plant. 
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That is what is embodied here in the proposal that Mr. Heidelberg 
has which was agreed upon in Texas and is also embodied in the state. 
ment Mr. McLain made yesterday. You could not reduce it for the 
current year. You renal lose a little history in the county and State 
for that year, but you would tend to build it up for future years, 

The Cuarrman. A farmer has a right to hold onto his acreage in the 
cotton program so long as he plants once every 3 years; is that correct} 

Mr. Goprrey. If preservation goes out, if section 377 goes out, then 
he can plant 1 year and hold his entire allotment by planting only a 
small portion of his allotment in the case of cotton. 

The Cuarrman. I am assuming that we will report this bill which 
Mr. McLain has indicated he approves, H.R. 5741, which provides 
for the extension of the automatic preservation of acreage history, 
Assuming that the bill goes through, explain to me, if you will, how 
you are going to get this acreage reallotted. In other words, a farmer 
has failed to plant in the last 2 years, but 3 years ago he did plant. 

Mr. Goprrey. I do not have a copy of your H.R. 5741. Does that 
provide for reduction if he fails to plant ? 

The Cuatrman. No; it is extension of automatic preservation of 
acreage history. 

Mr. Goprrey. On page 2, beginning with line 11, it does provide 
for a slight reduction if he fails to plant. 

Provided, That beginning with the 1960 crop, the current farm acreage allot- 
ment established for a commodity shall not be preserved as history acreage 
pursuant to the provisions of this section unless for the current year or either 
of the 2 preceding years an acreage equal to 75 per centum or more of the farm 
acreage allotment for such year was actually planted * * * 

This does not provide how that would be reduced. 

Mr. Poage. Under the existing law, you can plant 1 acre any one of 
the 3 years and you have the whole allotment protected and you keep 
it. This means you have to plant 75 percent of your allotment in 
order to protect it, rather than just planting a part of it in order to 
protect it, but it still lets you plant once out of 3 years. That is the 
question we raised with Mr. McLain yesterday. The Dallas proposal 
requires you to plant each year or lose it. 

Mr. Hemexserc. Or voluntarily release it. 

Mr. Poage. Yes. You must either plant it or do these other things 
which are considered the equivalent of planting every year. If you 
do not do that, you begin to lose the first year under the Dallas pro- 
posal. Under Mr. McLain’s proposal it takes 3 years. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


I tried to point out yesterday that the Dallas proposal works a — 


good deal faster than his proposal, and he agreed the basic difference 
between the two was.the speed with which you achieved this reappor- 
tionment. TI think it goes a good deal further than that, because too 
many have taken advantage of that provision requiring merely @ 
token every 3 years, therefore holding their allotment without being 
cotton producers at all. They do not use it and do not let anybody 
else use it. This bill would make them use their allotment or lose it. 
You simply would not have someone holding acres which he did not 
want any denying them to someone who did want them. 

The whole question, as I see it, gentlemen, the difference between 
the Cooley bill and the Dallas proposal, is the question of how fast you 
do it. Mr. McLain indicated clearly yesterday he had no opinion on 
how fast it should go; that they were both in the same direction, and 
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that they did not see any reason why we might not come together on 
the speed with which they would go. 

It seems to me if you take up the proposition with him, accept his 
figure of 75 percent and if he will accept your figure of 1 year, you 
have 2 very effective bill. He said 75 percent was important to him 
because it was the figure used on other commodities. It is not impor- 
tant from the standpoint of the Dallas group. It is merely an ar- 
bitrary figure. 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. Hacen. I should like to ask about your statement that Ray 
Provost and Cecil Colorette endorsed this proposal. 

Mr. Heretzers. I did not indicate that in my statement. I said 
they sat in the Dallas meeting, and I am able to say that in the Dallas 
meeting they voiced no objection at the time to these basic proposals. 
Since then I have not been in contact with them, Mr, Hagen. 

Mr. Hacren. But there never was a vote taken where they were re- 
corded as voting “aye” ? 

Mr. Heweserc. Oh, no. This was a very informal working group 
to present this to the industry as a whole. 

Mr. Hacen. I see. : 

I would like to ask Mr. Shanklin one question. I note in Mr. Mc- 
Lain’s statement he said, whatever provision is made for 1960 and sub- 
sequent, years, it should be the same for all commodities. You grow 
alot of peanuts and tobacco. Do you propose that the same provision 
be applied to those crops? 

Mr. SHanxurn. Mr. Hagen, I would say no. Since I am a technical 
worker, a specialist in cotton, I think I would be incompetent to get 
into the ramifications of peanuts, tobacco, and other crops. As I 
have seen it for 28 years as it affects cotton, that is the way I am dis- 
cussing it. 

Mr. Hacren. I understand your position. However, I think as we 
consider this legislation we should consider all crops rather than just 
one crop. 

The CHammMan. We will stand adjourned until 10 0’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(The statement of the North Carolina Farm Bureau Federation has 
a submitted and without objection is included in the record as 
ollows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE NORTH CAROLINA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, TO THE HOUSE 
AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE ON COTTON LEGISLATION, SUBMITTED By W. B. Litt ez, 
FreLp Director, NortH CAROLINA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


The opportunity of presenting the views of the North Carolina Farm Bureau 
Federation with respect to cotton legislation is appreciated. Contrary to what 
some outside observers may think, cotton holds a key hole in the agricultural 
economy of North Carolina. The 1958 cash value was approximately $48 mil- 
lion and is second in value of allotted crops, with tobacco being first. An in- 
crease of almost $9 million in 1958 over 1957 is an indication of the keen interest 
being shown by those producers who are genuinely interested in cotton. It 
might be pointed out that this increase in value was made in spite of the fact 
that only 263,000 acres were harvested out of 480,839 allotted acres. Of course, 
the soil bank was in operation during 1958. 

All this discussion brings us to this point as cottongrowers in North Carolina, 
it becomes imperative and most urgent that cotton acreage be distributed in the 
hands of those wanting to grow cotton if many of our family farmers are to sur- 
vive the economic squeeze that maintains a firm grip. To bring this into better 
focus, it is important to note that North Carolina has 61 counties out of 100 
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counties producing cotton, but allotments in 36 counties are 4 acres and under 
It becomes evident that many producers with 4 acres and under are showing little 
interest in retaining their future allotments by planting them. 

After this comment, the question may be asked, will present cotton producers 
increase acreage if it is made available? Just for example: Nash County, N.c, 
had 246 producers to formally request 742 acres of cotton from the ASC commit. 
tee but only 283 acres were available in this county. Officials point out that 
from 300 to 400 farmers would have planted more cotton in this county. 

The cotton farmers of North Carolina expressed themselves during the last 
annual Farm Bureau convention when they went on record favoring the prin. 
ciple of transferring cotton allotments. They consider it a basic right that cot. 
tongrowers on the county level be given the first opportunity to utilize allotments 
before they can be transferred to the State and national levels for reapportion- 
ment. The loss of cotton allotments by failure to plant means the reduction 
of a natural resource which has been a part of the community since the history 
of the agricultural program. 


(Whereupon, at 11:40 a.m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Wednesday, June 3, 1959.) 
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ty Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
ne Washington, D.C. 
The committee met pursuant to recess at 10:50 a.m. in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Harold D. Cooley (chairman) 
presiding. 
The Cuamman. The hearing will bein order. 
When the committee adjourned yesterday, Mr. Heidelberg, Mr. 
| Shanklin, and Mr. Little were to present the matter for consideration 
by the Department. We adjourned to give them an opportunity to 
| confer with Mr. McLain, and others, of the Department of Agricul- 
_ ture, in the hope that they might reach some agreement concerning 
the matter. 
Mr. Heidelberg, will you please come forward, sir, and tell us 
about that—tell us what you accomplished ¢ 


STATEMENT OF FRITZ HEIDELBERG—Resumed 


Mr. Heiwe.serc. Mr. Chairman, we followed through in accordance 
with the instructions of this committee. A meeting was arranged at 
2 o'clock in the office of Mr. H. L. Manwaring. We went into the 
matter in that office. 

Sitting in this meeting from the Department were Mr. H. L. Man- 
waring, and Messrs. Rooney, Rhodes, Moss. 

I am happy to be able to report that the men of the Department 
who were sitting in this meeting were in agreement on the basic ) 
principles. We went into the mechanics then of how to accomplish 
the surpluses, and after an hour or more of general discussion, agree- 
ment was reached to take H.R. 5741, as it had been introduced by you, 
Mr. Chairman, with the interpretation that was placed upon it. 

It was apparent in the meeting this particular is in general line 

_ with these basic principles, and the meeting adjourned for the men 
of the Department to draft into language a bill that will provide for 
the accomplishment of these principles. And it is at this moment 
being drafted, Mr. Chairman. There has been some work done on it. 

My understanding of it is that H.R. 5741 will be reworked to some 
extent, and become title I, and then title II will be added to it, which 
will incorporate some of the mechanics of the accomplishment of these 

_ basic principles. 

And while we were there, Mr. McLain by telephone requested that 
there be a call made from the office of Mr. Manwaring to see when the 
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next policy committee of the Department would meet. It will meet 
tomorrow. And this drafted bill will be presented for clearaneg 
there. It is not in shape that we can now present it to this com. 
mittee. It is in the process of being drafted for presentation to the 
policy committee of the Secretary tomorrow morning. 

The Cuarman. Thank you very much. I understand, Mr, Heidel. 
bere that your final answer will come from the Department, from 
the Secretary’s office. 

Mr. Hewetszerc. That is information that I did not have. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Here sere. Thank you. 

bi CuHamMan. We have other witnesses listed here who want to 
testify. 

Mr. Grant. Several of these men would like to appear. 

The Cuarman. I have already obtained permission for these gentle- 
men to file statements in the record, if they so desire. 

Let me ask you this question, Mr. Mauldin. Are you in accord 
with what is being done up to the present time—do you approve the 
proposal that we are considering ? 


STATEMENT OF ED MAULDIN, CONSULTANT, ALABAMA 
LEGISLATIVE COTTON STUDY COMMITTEE 


Mr. Mavuupr. Mr. Chairman, we, certainly, approve this proposal. 

As far as the basic principles are concerned we are not conversant 
enough with the language of the law to understand if it accom- 
plishes it. 

The Cuarrman. That is what the technical men in the Department 
are working on. They are working on that language now. However, 
as to the general idea, do you approve of that ¢ 

Mr. Mavutprn. Weapprove the idea. 

As I understood yesterday, people within the county shall have 
first call on all unused acreage within that county and the people 
within the State second call. And then it is to move across the State 
line. 

I believe our entire Alabama group here approves that. 

There are other stipulations I believe in the basic principles. One 


— SSS sss 


is the eee of the surrender program as presently constituted, | 


plus t 


e stipulation that the surrender of acreage history would be | 


preserved at the surrendering point, regardless of whether it went | 


across county and State lines. 


With those principles we, certainly, agree. And I think that that | 


will take care of a great many of our problems, Mr. Chairman. 
The Cuarrman. Wethank you very much. 
Mr. Mavtprn. Thank you. 
The Caarrman. Mr. Grant. 
Mr. Granr. Let me ask Mr. Mauldin this question, do you feel 
that will knock out the necessity of having a lease, a public sale? 


Mr. Mautprn. Yes, I think that will accomplish much of what was | 


desired to be accomplished by the lease or sale program. Certainly, 
I do not believe that the sale program would work along with this. 
I believe there will be conflict between the two. 

Mr. Grant. That is all. 
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The Cuairman. Thank you again, Mr. Mauldin. 
Isthere anyone else present who wishes to speak ? 


_ STATEMENT OF B. F. SMITH, REPRESENTING THE BELT COUNCIL 


Mr. Smrru. I should like to say one word. I do not want to take 


_ this committee’s time at this time to prolong this discussion, but. we 


have long recognized the need for action to accomplish the objectives 


| that were outlined yesterday. 


ord 
the 


We are heartily in accord with the principles that were outlined 
and the action that is underway toward correcting these inequities, 
in allowing for the more equitable use of our acreage within the 
counties and within the States. We have very high hopes that /the 
language that is being drafted by the Department will be acceptable, 
and that it will accomplish these objectives. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Smirn. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Is there anyone else desiring to make a statement ? 


| STATEMENT OF GEORGE R. ADAMS, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
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AGRICULTURAL COUNCIL OF ARKANSAS, WEST MEMPHIS, ARK. 


Mr. Avams. I think that Mr. Mauldin introduced the testimony of 
our organization at the last hearing. We approve of the objective 
of this legislation. 

I would like, also, to say that we approve of the method and the 
procedure that is now being taken to accomplish these objectives. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Apams. Thank you. 

The Coarrman. Is there anyone else ? 

Mr. Exxts. I have a short statement that I should like to make. 

Mr. Stussiertevp. Mr. Chairman, I want to welcome a long-time 
friend and the mayor of my hometown, who appears here today 
to speak to the committee. 

he CuatrmMan. Thank you very much. We are very glad to have 
you, Mr. Ellis. 


STATEMENT OF HOLMES ELLIS, GENERAL MANAGER, WESTERN 
DARK FIRED TOBACCO GROWERS ASSOCIATION, MURRAY, KY. 


Mr. Exxis. For the record, my name is Holmes Ellis. I am general 
manager of the Western Dark Fired Tobacco Growers Association 
with headquarters in Murray, Ky. The 15,000 member growers of 


_ this association live in the western part of the States of Kentucky 
' and Tennessee and produce type 23 fire-cured and type 35 dark air- 


feel 


inl 
thee | 





cured tobacco. By direction of the board of directors of the asso- 
ciation, I wish to record our support of the principles and objectives 
of H.R. 7041. We believe that the production advantages which 
individual tobacco growers can accomplish by fitting the acreage of 
tobacco to be grown on the farm to the land, labor, and equipment 
available for the production of tobacco far outweigh the objections 
to transfer of quotas. The tobacco program for the dark types has 
been very effective and has enabled growers to receive fair prices and 
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adjust to other enterprises as the disappearance of these types of 
tobacco declined. 

In order for the program to be made even more effective and to 
improve quality, I believe transfer of quota should be permitted, | 
also believe that permitting individual growers to negotiate the terms 
and the payment for transfer by lease or by sale is as American ag 
neighbors swapping work or trading mules or tractors. 

I might say at this point that if the administrative costs of re. 
cording transfers is a reason for not authorizing transfers, reasonable 
fees for recording such transfers in the county office would be in ling 
with the precedent of the grower paying a fee for premeasurement and 
remeasurement of acreage. 

We recognize that the degree of need for and the benefits to be de- 
rived from allotment Gendines vary from commodity to commod 
and by kind of tobacco. For example, Fire-cured and dark air. 
cured, the kinds produced by the growers I represent, are declin ing 
consumption types of tobacco. That is, the shift away from the dar 
or heavier types to the lighter cigarette types which began some 50 
years ago has resulted in a steadily declining usage of the dark, 


aside, I would like to point out that the decline was more rapid dur- 
ing the 5-year period just prior to the beginning of the tobacco pro- 
gram in 1934 than in any 5-year period since then and that in recent 
years disappearance has held fairly stable. But the declining con- 
sumption pattern has required corresponding reductions in ac 

allotments. For example, a typical family farm acreage allotment of 
5 acres in 1940 is now lessthan 2 acres, This pattern of redasell allot- 
ments has had two effects that bear on the question of transfers. First, 
it has intensified the need for adjusting the allotments via the transfer 
route in line with the land, labor, and good curing barn space, It 
also has resulted in many allotments too small for satisfactory curing. 
This applies only to the Fire-cured type which, as the name implies, 


strong types of tobacco both at home and abroad. By way of an 


is cured by the heat from open fires on the dirt floor of the barn. | 


There is no satisfactory way to cure a half-filled barn of this type of | 
tobacco. 
At the same time, there are farms which have good stable curing 
barn space for say 3 acres of tobacco on which the allotment is 4 
acres, while a neighboring farm may have good curing barn space for 
3 acres with a 2-acre allotment. | 
It seems reasonable and sound to permit the two farmers in this ex- 
ample to transfer the allotments to the mutual benefit of both and to | 
the benefit of the economy as a whole since the net income and pur- | 
chasing power of both farmers would be increased. The second reason 
why the need for transfers is much more intense under the condi- | 
tions which apply to dark tobacco is that because of the many small 
allotments and the many misfits resulting from the reductions, less 

than 80 percent of the allotted acreage is normally produced. 

I would like to recommend three changes in H.R, 7041. First, I | 
would recommend that the language of section 1 be made permissive | 
rather than mandatory and, two, that the bill authorize transfer by , 
lease and that section 4 be rewritten so as to state the limitations im | 
terms of guideline objectives thereby permitting the specific limita- 
tions to be contained in regulations whi 
variations between commodities and the kinds of tobacco. | 
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In other words, I suggest that the language with respect to the maxi- 
mum amount which may be transferred to any farm might be revised 
to stipulate that the amount transferred should not result in a total 
allotment in excess of the allotment for such farm 5 years ago, with 
a proviso that this limitation would not apply to allotments smaller 
than an efficient family unit. This might be 3 acres for burley and 
dark air-cured tobacco, 4 acres for Flue-cured and Fire-cured tobacco, 
and 10 acres for Maryland and the cigar types. 

I believe these precise details can best be formulated in the process 
of developing the regulations. At this point, I would like to note that 
in the case of tobacco only, present law permits transfer. Section 
313(d) of the Agricultural Act of 1938 reads as follows: 

Farm marketing quotas may be transferred only in such manner and subject to 
such conditions as the Secretary may prescribe by regulations. 

It is my understanding that the Department feels that this provi- 
sion was intended to apply to poundage quotas and that they question 
whether it was the intent of Congress to authorize acreage transfers. 

Let me conclude my statement by expressing the view, at least inso- 
far as tobacco is concerned, that the altertiatiyes are production con- 
trols on the one hand and chaos on the other. Therefore, we shall 
continue to have controls for the foreseeable future. Consequently, I 
believe we should seek to operate the controls so as to avoid restric- 
tions and dislocations which are not necessary to the basic objective 
of balancing production with effective demand at fair prices. Allot- 
ment transfers fall within this category. I say this with the full 
recognition that to the extent that transfers result in a larger propor- 
tion of the alloment being used than would otherwise be grown, the 
total of the acreage allotted to all growers will necessarily be effected. 
The advantages of allowing individual farmers the freedom to nego- 
tiate between themselves for their mutual benefit is, in my opinon, well 
worth this price. 

The CHatrmMANn. Thank you very much, Mr. Ellis. It isa fact that 
the Department under the authority you mentioned did for quite some 
time permit acreage to be transferred from one farm to another, is it 


' not? 
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Mr. Extis. Yes; back in the days just following the period when we 
had poundage regulations for the contro] of tobacco, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I mean, not at the time when we had that, but when 
we had acreage controls—they would permit you to lease the farm for 
5 years and take the tobacco off that farm and take it to another 
farm, would they not ? 

Mr. Extis. When they were jointly operated. That is the only time 
I recall that, sir—when a man operated two or more farms, under one 
operating unit. 

The Cuarrman. If I owned two or more farms I could put my al- 
lotment wherever I pleased, and I can do that right now. What I 
mean is that under the old rule, I could rent a farm, take the tobacco 
off that farm and put it on my farm. 

Mr. Etx1s. Where it was within the same county it could be op- 
meee within the same framework of the same unit, I believe that is 
rue. 

The Cuamman. I do not know why they did not continue that. 


eeded | Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Exxis. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Stubblefield. 

Mr. SrussieFrevp. I should like to ask you this question. Yoy 
stated about the transfer by lease. You do not go for sale? 

Mr. Exuis. My board of directors, who are all farmers, feel that the 
lease would be more desirable, at least, at this time, and I would like to 
note again, Mr. Stubblefield, we feel this legislation should be made 
permissive rather than mandatory, which would enable the implemen. 
tation of it for the kinds of tobacco we produce. In the case of the 
dark types, the problems are not comparable. 

The Cuarrman. I understood that under the law you were per. 
mitted to do that. 

Mr. Exuis. Yes. The Department, as I have understood over the 
years, has not felt that that was the intent of Congress at the present 
time, but it was rather to be used in the period when controls were 
effective through poundage, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Let us go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

The Cuarman. Back on the record. 

We will insert in the record, without objection, statements by Mr. 
Mauldin, and by Mr. Lloyd, who is vice president and managing di- 
rector of the Burley and Dark Leaf Tobacco Export Association, Ine, 
and those of Mr. W. F. Sikes, Missouri Cotton Producers Association; 
Mr. J. T. Haynes, Tennessee Agricultural Council, and, Mr. E. H, 
Agnew, of South Carolina Farm Bureau Federation. 

(The prepared statements are as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR Y. LLOYD, VICE PRESIDENT 4ND MANAGING DvRecror, 
Buriey & Dark Lear Tosacco ExPortT ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee on Agriculture, for the record, 
my name is Arthur Y. Lloyd. I am the vice president and managing director of 
the Burley & Dark Leaf Tobacco Export Association, Inc. This is a federated 
trade association composed of 10 member associations, most of which are tobacco 
grower associations, although it includes one association of burley auction ware 
housemen and two associations composed entirely of leaf tobacco dealers and 
exporters. I am also executive director of the National Cigar Leaf Tobacco 
Association, which is composed of seven additional member associations of cigar 
tobacco growers and exporters. I have informed the leadership of each of these 
associations of these hearings and the nature of the proposals under considera- 
tion. Following this action, 3 of the 17 member associations have requested that 
I appear before your committee and express their viewpoint in opposition to 
including tobacco allotments in any bill providing for the transfer of acreage 
allotments by sale or lease. The Burley Tobacco Growers Cooperative Associ- 
ation, the largest of al] of our member groups, and whose membership consists of 
the burley growers in Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, West Virginia, and Missouri, on 
February 11, 1959, went on record as opposing such transfer. Two other tobacco 
grower associations, namely, the Northern Wisconsin Cooperative Tobacco Pool 
and the Wisconsin Cooperative Tobacco Growers Association, have strongly 
urged that tobacco allotments be excluded from any bill being considered for 
passage, which would transfer acreage allotments by sale or lease. 

It is the considered judgment and opinion of these three associations that a 
provision for the sale or lease of tobacco acreage allotments would be detrimental 
to the tobacco program as 2 whole. Tobacco growers are justifiably proud of the 
success of the price support and production contro] program in tobacco. Tt is 
their opinion that the sale or lease of tobacco allotments would tend to concen- 
trate the tobacco acreage in the hands of the larger and more wealthy growers a8 
the vast majority of tobacco allotments are now approximately 1 acre. The 
transfer of the smaller allotments would inevitably tend toward eliminating this 
broad base of public support for the tobacco program. Many of those that would 
transfer their allotments for cash at the present time, in the future would be 
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demanding that their congressional representatives vote ‘out the tobacco pro- 
gram in order that they could aguin raise tobaceo and utilize their equipment 
ns. 

Pace ‘of our member associations, namely, the Western Dark Fired Tobacco 
Growers Association, takes the opposite view and favors the provisions for the 
sale, lease, or transfer of tobacco acreage allotments, Mr, Holmes Ellis, general 
manager for the association, is scheduled to appear before ‘itis committee, and 
will present the viewpoint of that association, 

On behalf of the associations which I have the honor to represent, I would 
like to express our appreciation to the chairman and the members of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture for the opportunity of appearing before you and expressing 
the viewpoint of these associations, 


STATEMENT OF E. F. Maupin, Consvttant, ALABAMA LEGISLATIVE CoTTON 
Stupy CoMMITTFE 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the Agriculture Committee, the cotton farmers 
of Alabama have nothing but appreciation for the continued work which this 
committee has done in their behalf, and the understanding of cotton’s problems 
which this committee has evidenced by its actions. It is most unfortunate that 
all segments of our Government don’t possess this same understanding and 
concern. 

Our farmers don’t apologize for requesting more equitable cotton laws because 
they are not being subsidized—not by the Federal Government, not by the tax- 
payers, not by the Congress. In fact, it is the cotton farmworker in the South- 
east who is, in fact, subsidizing the remainder of the economy. 

Cotton farmworkers in Alabama and the Southeast are subsidizing our whole 
population because they are furnishing their labors cheaper than any other 
group of people in America. But the subsidy occurs when they supply cheap cot- 
ton to America’s consuming public, all of whom are charging more for their 
own labor than are the cotton farmers. Therefore every cotton user in America, 
and that includes almost every man, woman, and child, is being subsidized by 
cotton farmworkers when he purchases cotton products, grown by America’s 
cheapest working labor force. 

Gentlemen, as you well know, Alabama and the whole old Cotton Belt, the 
folks who have historically brought billions of dollars of foreign moneys into 
America through the sale of their cotton abroad, have been discriminated against 
by the law as administered which confiscates from a county and a State that 
acreage which some farmer is not able to plant. Even though the farmer may 
have been forced out of business by low allotments, redueed prices, and the soil 
bank, when he abandons his allotment in 1960 and thereafter his neighbor who 
planted his full allotment will suffer, his county will lose history, and his 
State will have its future allotment lowered even further. 

Gentlemen, friends of cotton, and you all are, what we are asking you for 
today is merely a measure of equity for the cotton-producing industry at the local 
level. We ask simply that you allow the farmers within a county to have 
first call on acreage abandoned within that county, and further that farmers 
within that State have seeond call on that acreage, before it is transferred out 
of that county and State as has been done in the past. 

Historically, each cotton-producing county has a certain amount of cotton in- 
dustry—-the gins, the fertilizer plants, the oil mills, the implement dealers, the 
farm supply businesses, and the merchants. Certainly these people have in- 
vested their faith and capital to serve cotton as best they ean, and good con- 
science dictates, and fairplay demands, that these people should not be penalized 
by having cotton acreage based upon history that they helped to earn, trans- 
ferred to another State, so long as there are folks there in that very community 
and county desiring to grow cotton. 

Certainly this practice of penalizing the innocent must be stopped, and we 
recommend you do it by giving producers within a county a chance to plant any 
acreage not used within that county by the original owner, and that you allow 
farmers within that State to plant any acreage not desired by farmers within 
a county. 

Surely some very simple amendments to the present laws would provide this 
justifiable protection to a persecuted industry. 

Either you make these changes in the law, or the one alternative will occur. 
That alternative is the concentration of cotton production on the vast corpora- 
tion farms of the West who receive the acreage confiscated due to underplanting, 
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and who enjoy other Government-sponsored benefits not known to Alab 
farmers such as cheap alien labor, fast tax writeoffs, Government-financed 
tion systems, and in some cases expanding allotments. 


STATEMENT OF W. F.. SIKEs, PRESIDENT, MIssourRI CoTTON PRODUCERS ASSOCIATIO rf 


5 


The Missouri Cotton Producers Association recommends that sufficient latit 
be provided in the allocation of cotton acreage to permit full utilization of all | 
acreage within a particular county. oe 

It is further recommended that should a county not desire to plant all alle 
able acreage that it be returned to the State for distribution to other count 
within the State. 3 
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These recommendations could be implemented by providing authority for 
county and State committees to consider the need for providing more economie 
farming units in the allocation of cotton acreage. a 
STATEMENT OF J. T. HAYNES, REPRESENTING THE TENNESSEE AGRICULTURAL 

CouNcIL 


The Tennessee Agricultural Council recommends that more latitude be 7p 
vided in the allocation of cotton acreage to insure full utilization at county a 
State levels. 


STATEMENT OF E. H. AGNEW, PRESIDENT OF THE SOUTH CAROLINA FARM BuUREAD 
FEDERATION i 


I appreciate very much this opportunity to place in the record the policy 
of our organization with respect to this question. 5a 
1. Since the basic reason for acreage allotments is adjustment of production © 
so as to prevent excess surplus, the planting of an allotment should not beg © 
requirement for holding it. The freedom of the individual farmer to utilize his 
allotted acres should not be interfered with except he be subjected to penalty for 
overplanting. a3 
2. To discourage the accumulation of a vast total of unused acreages of 
ments and to encourage getting allotted acres into the hands of the growers 
will utilize them, provision should be made for a system of voluntary release 
surrender. Allotted acreages released or surrendered voluntarily should be ¢ 
sidered as planted acres on the farm from which surrendered or released. 
ages so surrendered or released should be made available first to growers with> 
in the county, then within the State. a 
8. Allotted acreages neither planted nor surrendered (and thereby considere 
as planted) for a period of 3 successive years should be lost. 1 
4. Acres lost (allotments discontinued) on farms within a county should be ~ 
made available to other growers within that county so long as wanted, then t © 
the State for reallocation within other counties where wanted. Then the excess; © 
if any, should be released to the national pool. es 
5. We do not subscribe te the basic philosophy that every allotted acre be © 
Planted or some form of penalty be invoked for failure to plant. The primary — 
purpose of allotments is not to require maximum production upon every acre 80 | 
allotted but to prevent the planting of excess above allotments except under 


penalty. wo 
The Crarrman. If there are no further witnesses to testify we will” 
adjourn the meeting subject to the call of the Chair. We will take this © 
matter up again as soon as the Department reports that they are ready 
to present their views on the language. ‘ 
The committee is adjourned. 
(The committee adjourned subject to the call of the Chair at 11:15 ' 


a.m.) 
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